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PLAYER’S BOOK 

Schoo! for the Pianoforte, Vol. ITI 
Theodore Presser Price, $1.00 

w work to follow the very successful vol- 
s Book and Student's Book, taking 
the pupt! thréneh the third grade. It presents study 
arranged in progressive order, for the 
trills, octaves, re- 


u Jegumer 


material, 
us phases of piano technic 


Heated notes, etc. Pleasing pieces, both original 
and selected from the great writers, are used 
throughout the book to supplement each group of 
studi Illuminating. chapters on memory study 
and ear-training are other features seldom found in 
WO! f this grade. 
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BILBRO’S KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


For the Pianoforte 
The Very First Musical Study 

By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 

Thi not a theoretical work for the teacher, 
but a real kindergarten book for the very first piano 
nstruction of little children. The child is given 
comething interesting to do from the very start and 
everyth made just as attractive as possible. 
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PIANO STUDIES FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 
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FRTSARATORY SCHOOL TO THE 
\ SONATINA 


By @ronz T. Liftl Price, 75 cents 


Testers who have had difficulty 
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their pupils interest when the sonatina was intro- 
duced, should) give this work a trial. No better 
introducti to the lighter classics could be found. 
It may be taker’ up after the first year of piano 
suudy. 


PREPARATORY. SCHOOL TO BACH 
By Franz T. Liftl Price, 75 cents 


The performance of modern piano music requires 
a thorough study of polyphony. As a rule teachers 
have waited too long before introducing this work. 

ftl’s Preparatory School to Bach fills an impor- 
tant nicaie in this line of work and may be used as 
early as the second grade. 
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PICTURES FROM NATURE 


Characteristic First Grade Pieces 


By Mae Aileen Erb Price, 60 cents 


This is a set of eleven genuine first-grade pieces, 
melodious and well contrasted, and having consid- 
erable character. All of the numbers have appro- 
priate words. The pieces may be used for recrea- 
tion purposes to supplement or accompany any in- 
struction book.. Miss Erb is well and favorably 
known as a writer of music for young children. 


CARNAVAL MIGNON 


By E. Schutt, Op. 48 Price, 75 cents 
Edited and Fingered by Louis Oesterle 


Eve good pianist will be delighted with this 
charming suite. The music, in Schititt’s best vein, 
is modern but not ultra-modern; decidedly pianistic 
in character; always melodious, and at times quite 
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ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
And an Original Sonata 
By H. J. Stewart Price, $2.00 


None of the transcriptions in this splendid collec- 
tion will be found in any previously published pipe 
organ album. They were made especially for this 
book by Stewart and have met much success 
at his California recitals. In addition to the large 
and varied assortment of transcriptions, a new 
original sonata has been included. Discriminating 
organists will welcome this volume as a most valu- 
able addition to their library. 
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JUNIOR COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 


Price, 50 cents 


A book of easy anthems for junior choirs, useful 
for e) Sunday of the yéar and all special occa- 
sions [here are unison and two-part numbers, 
short itences and more ambitious anthems, all 
within the ability of the average volunteer choir of 
young singers. 


WELL-KNOWN HYMNS 


For Men’s Voices 


By Frederick Wick Price, 50 cents 





This book supplies a long-felt want wherever 
men’s voices are used in religious services, espe- 
cially church and the lodge room. The arrange- 
ment ive been made by an experienced conductor 
of men’s choruses and are suited.for use by 
volunteer choirs and amateur organizations] 
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An Opportunity to Ascertain the Rea) Worth 


of the Publications of the Theo. Pres er Co. 


To afford a better opportunity of judging the 
fenuine value of the books listed on this page 


we ill gladly send any of them for examina- 
tio To assist our patrons in. the. selection 
of musie, we have catalogs covering each of the 
various ‘classifications, We will gladly send 


any of these gratis. 








Theodore Presser Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
TALKING MACHINES AND RECORDS 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EIGHT SONGS FROM GREEN TIMBER 


Lyrics by Charles O. Roos 
Music by Thurlow Lieurance 

Price, $1.50 
In the valley of the St. Croix River of Wiscon- 
sin, Thurlow Lieurance, ono famous for his 
wonderful melodies and harmonies in his studies of 
Indian music, finds a new source of i inspiration. His 
original and colorful music and the oe texts of 
Chas. O. Roos make this a most delightful cycle of 

songs. 
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THE GHOSTS OF HILO 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 


By Paul Bliss Price, $1.00 

A story of old Hawaii set to catchy, characteristic 
ane May be given in one or two acts, in or out- 
of-doors, and the costumes may be made as 
inexpensive or elaborate as desired. 
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ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
For Violin and Piano 


By Arthur Hartmann Price, $1.00 


These are transcriptions of songs and piano num- 
bers by various composers, Tschatkowsky, Ftbich, 
Godard, Amani, Rubinstein, Dvorak, Schutt, Rameau 
and: Granados being among those represented. They 
are interesting and playable, none of the violin 
parts going beyond the third position. All have 
been used with much success by Mr. Hartmann in 
his own recitals. 


ENSEMBLE METHOD 
For Class Instruction 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.25 


The aim of this book is to provide material for 
teaching the violin in classes. The exercises are all 
in three parts of nearly equal difficulty and the 
class, divided into three sections, should alternate in 
playing each part, thus doing away with the objec- 
tionable designation, first, second and third violins. 
The three-part harmony is complete and no piano 
accompaniment is necessary. 
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MUSIC AND MORALS 
By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. 
Price, $2.00 


Very few books in the history of the art have 
had more influence in stimulating an interest in 
music than this work. It contains over four hun- 
dred pages of fascinating reading matter including 
essays upon musical subjects, biographies of the 
great masters and an instrumental section in which 
a chapter on carillons is especially noteworthy. The 
new edition is a most excellent one. 
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_ A SYSTEM OF HARMONY 
For Teacher and Pupil 


By John A. Broekhoven Price, $1.00 


This is a comprehensive work in which the subject 
is treated in a scholarly manner along the lines of 
the larger European works. It has been used with 
much success in conservatory classes both here and 
abroad. In this new edition there is additional 
material that greatly enhances the value of the work. 
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Synchronization of the Film and Its 
Musical Counterpart seems to be solved 
by the “Veritiphone,” an invention of Claude 
H. Verity, of Leeds, England. It aims at the 
alliance of sound and movement by the com- 
bination of a double set of “super-gramo- 
phones,” and an_ ingenious indicator hich 
~ shows when the film and the sound record are 
/ together. 


Dan Godfrey, the man who made a musie 
eenter out of a summer resort, has bec! 
knighted by King George V of England, as 


A recognition of his services to art while mun 


4 pal director of music at Bournemouth. 
ternationally famous, Sir Dan Godfrey 1 
~ been called “The Sousa of England. 


2) Frau Gustave Richter, a daughter of 
+ Meyerbeer, recently passed away at Berl 
2 Which recalls that the composer of Robert 
| le Diable and L’Africaine, belongs to a pas 
not so dim and distant. 





The Cincinnati May Musical Festi- 
val will celebrate its golden jubilee with t! 
coming spring performances, at which its 
veteran conductor, Frank Van Der Stucken, 
will lead the forces. 


The Symphony Society of New Jer- 
sey, Ine., has matured plans for a first class, 
permanent symphony orchestra for New Jer 
sey, with headquarters at Jersey City, and a 
business office in New York. The orchestra 
will inelude eighty-four players, with John 
Ingram as conductor, and will confine its ap- 
pearances mostly to New Jersey cities. 


Perlee V. Jervis, widely known musician 
and teacher, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 7, 1922, at the age of sixty- 
four. Mr. Jervis was a native of Brooklyn, a 
charter member of the Brooklyn Institute De- 
partment of Music (of which he was elected 
a Fellow in recognition of his long service) 
for many years a director of the Gardnel 
School in Manhattan, and a highly valuec 
contributor to THe Erupsn, through which his 
articles have been a help and inspiration t 
many students and teachers of music. 


“The Keynote,” the official organ of the 
Philadelphia Music Club, and devoted to the 
extension of music and the encouragement of 
young and talented musicians, has laid its 
Vol. I, No. 1 on our desk. A long and pros- 
perous life of service to it! 


The Opera in Our Lunguage Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago, gave 
its first semi-monthly performance at the Play- 
house, Chicago, on December 9th. The Tem- 
ple Dancer of John Adams Hugo, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was their first offering. This 
work had a successful performance at the 
Metropolitan, of New York, in 1916. Gifted 
American singers will fill the various réles. 


De Pachmann, the world-famous inter- 
preter of Chopin, recently celebrated his 
seventy-fourth birthday. 


Hans Van den Berg, Dutch pianist and 
composer, died in New York, October 17th. 
His opera, Le Crook, had a successful per- 
formance at the Opera Comique, of Paris, in 


1911; and for the last ten years he had been 


a prominent teacher of New York. 


The “Civic Symphony Orchestra of 
Norfolk,” Virginia, is in its third year, with 
W. Henry Baker as conductor. 


M. Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, for twenty- 
seven years a leader in the musical activities 
of Cincinnati, and a director and teacher of 
the violin in the Cincinnati Conservatory, has 
returned to his native Italy to make his home 
in Rome. 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra is assured of a second five years of 
existence by the generosity of William A. 
Clark, Jr. Started by Mr. Clark three years 
ago, by the end of the first five years it will 
have cost him near a million dollars. 


“The Musical Standard,” of London, 
has passed its sixtieth birthday. This valu 
able and interesting journal has long been a 
welcome visitor to our desk. We congratulate 
the management on its long service to the 
musical art and hope that its useful existence 
is but just begun. 
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The World of Music 


——— eee 








The Chicago 
has received notic 


Opera Company 
from the Treasury Depart- 

that, because of the new 
rganization by which it is 
cuaranteed for a period of five years by 2,200 


civie form of the 


its tickets 
ore be free of war tax. 


institution 
»1ission will ther 
itemporary American 
Composers” 
Tecture-Recital 
Normale, by E. Robert Schmitz. 
The Popula 
developing almost 


rity of the Pipe Organ is 
According to 
of Commerce 


unbelievably. 
Department 
Washington, 
crease of 36.7 number and 
As an indication of change in popular 
mentioned that in the same 
manufacture of reed 


taste, it might b 
period the 
organs decreased 50.7 per cent. 





“Siegfried” 
feason its first Neapolitan performance, at the 
San Carlo Opera House. 


Wagner’s 


lay Peterson has had honorary member- 


d : 5 this favor 
has fallen to a diva of grand opera and con- 


\lexander 
ustein and prominent 
[ndianapolis, 
Missouri, while on his way to California. 
Irnestinoff 
et German Opera in 
production 
Several singers of 


Ernestinoff, 
musical life 


international fame 
Ernestinoft’s 


and Orville Harrold. 


Carl Rosa Opera 
best of native 
s of England, is following in the foot- 
Chicago, by appointing 


Company, 


to the position of tistic supervisor. 
ifteen-Year-Old 

of Kansas City, Missouri 
music-surfeited 


Soprano, 
has created 
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‘The Pacific Coast, according to the Pa- 
cific Coast Musical Review, is not far behind 





the East il appreciation. For instance, a 
eareful tabulation shows that San Francisco 
has within a radius of fifteen miles more than 
3,000 profe mal musicians, 2,000 music 
teachers, 20,000 music students, 2,000 mem- 
bers of music clubs, 1,000 guarantors of and 
subscribers » symphony concerts, 1,000 
members of oral societies, 25,000 to 80,000 
different pe e attending symphony concerts, 
and from 00 to 50,000 different people 
attending g id opera. 

More th: 250,000 people attended the 
summer co rts in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, g by the Fairmount Park Sym- 
phony Orcl ra. 

The Partello Violin Collection, the 
most valua ever assembled by an American, 
has been s by Mr. Partello’s daughters to 
Lyon & He of Chicago. After having been 
exhibited f some time, the instruments will 
be dispers imong amateurs and profession- 
als, thus uly appearing again on their 
legitimate ficid, the concert stage. 

Albert ill, most famous of London 
concert auditoriums, is having this season 
the greatest galaxy of vocalists in its history. 
Titta Ruf Chaliapine, Tetrazzini, Clara 
Butt, Frie Hempel and Melba gave con- 
eerts ther vetween September 24 and No- 


vember 12 


A Novel Strike occurred at the Theater 


an der Wit if Vienna, on the fourth of § 
ber. Becai of a strike ordered by the M 
cians’ Union, the orchestra stopped the 
formance of Lehar’s Frasquita, by playil 
the overture of the second act pianissimo, 
spite of the composer-conductor’s efforts to t! 
eontrary. A short meeting adjusted diff 


culties satisfactorily. 


Henry Barnes Tremaine, President of 
the Aeolian Company, is to be honored by hay- 
ing dedicated to him a week of music known 
as “International Tribute Week.” This recog- 
nition comes to him beeause of his successful 
work in opening up a new realm of musie 
through the development of the reproducing 
musical instruments. 


Hubay’s “Anna Karenina,” an opera 
founded on Tolstoi’s novel of that name, was 
scheduled for its premiere at Budapest, in 
November. 
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Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
Company, 
1922, at the home of her sister in Paris, f 
complications developing from a serious / 


Fornia had beer 





ability to step 
a moment's notice 
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Virginia Carignint 


and in som £ 
of Patti, died rec 
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Nikiseh, x 
brated orchestral 


f the late and 


st gratifying cule 


the public to 


heights of 


Stillman-Kelley’s 
conductor's 


serlin, and “‘upheld American 
and earned 


Louis C. 
his death, 
standpoint 
ecomprehensiveness 
cided to dispose of 
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Congratulations 


the completion of 


Knights of C« 
Sanatorium, 


ciation of the fact 


Sanatorium to give the 


everywhere. 


New City Auditorium, weye $17,778, the 
income ever achieved at similar pri 
admission. 


Twenty fifth Anniversna 
Borowsi’s musical activities 
nber of the faculty 
cago Musical Céllege of which he now 
ident, was cebrated by a dinner i 
of the Congress Hotel on 
November, 
prominent 


igo Civie Opera, and Frederic} 


condyé¢tor 
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diaphragm to vibrate; 
beam are photographé 


the oscillations 
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reproduced : 
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an ordinary telephonic curr it. 
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A Wonderful 


Piano Record 


WAGNER’S 
“RIDE OF THE 
VALKYRIES”’ 


PIANOFORTE TRANSCRIPTION 
By Ernest Hutcheson 


Played by 
OLGA SAMAROFF 


VICTOR RECORD No. 74772 
12 in. Price, $1.75 






















































' EVERY OVER OF MUSIC 
WILL ENJOY THIS RECORD 
nig Olga Samaroff truly has made a wonderful record of Ernest 
Hutcieson’s piano transcription of Wagner’s Orchestral 
masterpiece. All the scintillating orchestral colors, the vivid | 
movenent and the rich tonal background are brought out in | 
; this remarkable transcription. | Olga Samaroff 
mes This Number in Sheet Music—Piano Solo—Price, $1.00 
poy Advanced Piano Students have a Study Opportunity in this Record 
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FEW excellent albums for the littIcanist, several that will appeal to the 
average pianist and one or two jthe very proficient player are here 
described. The most popular <ctions of piano music are compila- 

tions published by the Theodore Presser pany. The pianist seriously inter- 

ested in a worth-while library of pianclbums should send for the Theodore 


Presser Co. descriptive catalog of piano + lections. 












Sunny Day Songs 
VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


A ly delightful book for the little pianist or 
sing bit contains a dozen-and-one sweet melodies 
with rds. These pieces will aid the young 
begir to read the staves in both clefs. 






Price 75 cents 
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sEASY PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 


By GEO. F. HAMER 


descriptive type of these pieces greatly 
plea the little pianist. 
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THIRTY-ONE ENTERTAINING PIES 


on AND THREE DUETS IN SECON 
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¢ appealing that many letters of commend: were 
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os The most comprehensive collection of ’-tpach- 
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G Many various styles of composition | Melodious pieces admirably adapted for 
on the average player’s study or recreation. parlor playing. 
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Beethoven 


= Selected Sonatas 
FOURTEEN FAVORITE SONATAS 





Every proficient pianist should have 
this volume which is the best single 
volume of Beethoven Sonatas procurable. * 


Price, $2.50 
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classic, and modern compositions that 
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We offer you an exceptional opportunity to study the 
‘mportant branches of music under America’s greatest teachers, by the 
‘Jniversity Extension Method, which is now used by leading colleges and teachers throughout the world. 
‘At small expense you can thus utilize at home your spare time, which ordinarily goes to waste, to brush 
1p, round out and improve your musical education, and at the same time earn sufficient credit for a 
Teacher’s Diploma or the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Greatest Musicians Endorse these Lessons 


| Our beautiful and valuable illustrated Art Catalogue, which we will send you absolutely free and without 
obligation of any kind, contains copies of original letters of testimonial from such world famous men as: 
Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 


Alexander Guilmant, the world famous 
French Organist. 
























I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. 


Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Let World Famed Masters Give You Their Methods 


We Bring the Conservatory to Your Home 


eroe take the pupil through every phase of the study of Harmony; 
Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; 





No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the 


expense of leaving home to study at an expen sive resident conservatory. = : js Paes : 

'By the University Extension System the Masters’ methods are taught in Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods in | ublic School Music; 

‘ = 5 Frederick J. Bacon the great banjoist, Samuel Siegel, world-renowned 

| the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their methods for 
mastering these instruments, 


‘The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate 

| just how he secured his incomparable effects. The Cornetist studies with More than 150,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in 
the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows these various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And 
how to interpret the soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Proth- to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


LESSONS F R E. E. 


| 
| 
| SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON 
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University Extension Conservatory, Dept. A-206 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, six lessons and full information regard- 
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D. Appleton and Company Present a Distinctive Collection c 
Compositions Especially Adapted for Recital or Advanced 


RECITAL PIANO PIECES 
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256 Pages 47 Compositions Original Editions Price $1.25 J PIANO PIECES » 3 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST—An entirely New 56-page Catalogue of the ‘“‘Whole World” Music Series, containing the 
index of each book, and descriptions of the Appleton Music Literature Series will be mailed free of charge to 
readers of the ‘‘Etude’’ 
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A New Sacred Duet 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
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EVERY DEALER WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW 
YOU THIS NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


King Solonon and King David 


AN ENCORE SONG (for le Voice) By J. F. COOKE (PRICE 30 CENTS) 


Repeatedly scores hits wy 
introduced at leading cones py Bispham, Scott and Werrenrath 
“The King Solomon S 
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A folder with the Twenty-five themes will be sent FREE upon request. 
Just ask for ‘13 Teaching Pieces and 12 Recital Pieces’’ 
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Good Cheer in the Music Room 

Ler our music rooms, insofar as possible, be places of joy. 
Last summer we visited a music room in New York that for all 
the world looked like the office of the old-fashioned undertaker. 
It was a gloomy day and the unnecessarily dingy furniture, 
pictures and atmosphere of the place were depressing, to say 
the least. Believe it or not, on the walls were pictures of the 
death-bed scenes of both Mozart and Chopin; the curtains were 
almost er¢pe-like in their somberness; in all, a kind of pall seemed 
to be settled upon the place which fitted in perfectly with the 
teacher’s whimperings about “hard times.” 

A few yards of cheerful cretonne, a few fresh interest-pro- 
voking magazines, a few flowers, and a few smiles might hve 
turned that teacher successward. Look around your own studio. 
Is the furniture modern or does it look a little the worse for 
wear? Is everything spick and span; is the floor freshly shel- 
laced ; is the fireplace tidy; is the piano free from the customary 
heap of tattered music; is the table clean and neat with fresh 
blotters, fresh pens, clean inkstands, clean paper, fresh pencils? 
Are there attractive hangings and, above all things, flowers— 
wonderful, smiling, happy flowers? Do you make your studio 
a place to which the dullest child comes eagerly or do you make 
it a place of confusion and gloom? 





The Musical Compromise 

Everyone who is familiar with acoustics realizes that prac- 
tically all the music we know and hear to-day is based, theoreti- 
cally upon a scale compromise. This compromise divides the 
octave into twelve sounds represented by the white and black 
keys of our pianoforte. While some similar division of the 
octave may have been used for centuries prior to the year 1700, 
it was not till two centuries ago that the compromise scale was 
generally adopted. Bach, in his Well Tempered Clavichord, 
was its staunchest champion. 

Now the musical iconoclasts tell us that this practical divis- 
ion of the octave, which has permitted the creation of our beau- 
tiful and wonderful musical literature of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, is all wrong. Some call our attention to 
the fact that the octave is divided, theoretically, into thirty-one 
sounds and not twelve as we supposed. 

Here is the number of scale-steps which they would recognize: 

B?, C, D>>, Db, C#*, D, E>b, D#, Eb, D##, E, Fb, E*, F, Gbb, 
F?, Gb, F##, G, Abb, G#, Ab, G#*, A, Bbb, A#, Bb, At?, B, CD. 

Lenormand, in his “Etude sur L’Harmonie Moderne,” 
gives the above classification of these sound names. Do not 
ask us to explain them! Acousticians have written whole chap- 
ters upon this and similar phases of the scale divisions. 

The compromise system has survived two centuries, and all 
the great music of the world has been written by it. Every now 
and then someone turns up with a demand for the theoretical 
system. Dr. Thomas Cahill, in his huge electrical instrument 
for producing sounds, the Telharmonicon, which some years ago 
surprised musicians and scientists, but of which practically 
nothing is heard in these days, devised a theoretical keyboard 
and expected organists to discriminate between D-flat and 
C-sharp, etc. The machinery of this instrument filled up most 
of the basement of a New York office building, but the volume 
of tone was no greater than a medium-sized organ. Mr. edwin 
Hall Pierce, formerly assistant editor and now a regular con- 
tributor to Tur Erupg, is said by some to have been the only 
man who mastered the intricacies of this keyboard so as to give 
fluent performances upon it. In certain keys the problems were 
simple, while in others they equaled terrific mathematical equa- 
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tions which would have made oral trigonometry or oral calculus 
seem like simple arithmetic. 

Yet there is the call of those who long for new experiences 
and new systems, for musie written and played by the theoreti- 
cal system of an octave divided into thirty-one parts instead of 
our practical system of a division into twelve intervals. Even 
now musicians are forever contending with physicists over de- 
tails—the musician insisting, for instance, that C-sharp is higher 
than D-flat; while the acoustician is contending that D-flat is 
higher than C-sharp. Musicians are inclined to exaggerate 
the highness of sharps and the lowness of flats when they have 
only string instruments to consider; but when the keyboard 
instrument is introduced eyerything is out of tune if the violins, 
’cellos and other stringed instruments do not play in perfect 
temperament. 

However, it is well to note the warning of Rene Lenormand 
in his book mentioned above. “It may be that a day will come 
when composers will weary of the false combination in which 
conception and execution are different one from the other.” 

Editorially speaking, we feel that music as we know it 
to-day has made itself as a great natural phenomenon and is 
hardly likely to change fundamentally for many decades to come. 





The Golden Book 


Ix 1904, a firm of publishers in Berlin got out an edition 
of a German musical annual, known as T’he Golden Book, and in- 
tended as a kind of contemporary review of the music and mu- 
sicians of the time. A series of portraits of some 365 “‘masters” 
living at that time, was printed, the list being a thoroughly 
catholic one. It included such names as Carreno, Busoni, Cui, 
Daleroze, Dvorak, Elgar, Hutcheson, Leschetizky and Massenet, 
as well as the contemporary German composers and artists. 
These were portraits of the outstanding musicians two decades 
ago, according to German opinion. We read over these names 
to a highly-trained and very broad critic of the present day. 
Two hundred and forty he was unable to identify at all. Of the 
remaining one hundred and fifteen, at least half would be known 
only to very experienced musicians ; and of these not more than 
a score would be known to-day to the general musical public. 
Of these the most are known by their work as composers. The 
greatest artists and the greatest composers scem to build bar- 
riers against oblivion in proportion to the worth of their creative 
compositions and their creative interpretations. When “the man 
in the street,” says that “merit counts,” he must remember that 
it is individual, distinctive, personal effort to be yourself, to 
develop your own fruit as it was intended to grow, to avoid per- 
mitting yourself to be grafted with conventionalism ; that in the 
long run singles you out as an artist in the real sense of the word, 
rather than a mere imitator. If you wish a place in the Golden 
Book of Posterity, these are among the first things to remember. 
Work incessantly, dream gloriously, know the world, and know 





yourself. 
The Beggar’s Opera 

We were tempted to write an editorial upon The Beggar's 
Opera, but why, when the encyclopedias are full of it? If you 
have never seen it, now is your chance. The company touring 
America, under the direction of Mr. Duff, is the original London 
company from the revival at Hammersmith. The performances 
are exceptional in their finish; and, if you have as much Anglo- 
Saxon blood in your veins as the editor of THe Erupr, the 
lovely tunes will float in your memory for weeks. No wonder 
George Washington was captivated by it. 








Reader and Advertiser 


Tue Erune for forty years has been conducted in the inter- 


ests of its readers. This keeps the editor in hot water some 
of the time, because certain advertisers have a feeling that be- 
cause they have purchased advertising space they should be 
entitled to additional notice in the reading columns, not neces- 
sarily in the way of what is known as “a puff,” but as a recital 
of what are often highly creditable activities. We are some- 
times embarrassed by not being able to accede to these requests, 
which, if we humored one, would be so numerous that entire issues 
could easily be filled with them. 

We feel that we have two obligations. The first is to the 
reader who pays us for Tur Erupr. He buys twelve months 
in advance what he believes will be the kind of articles he must 
have: a truthful account of musical events, unbiased in any way 
by any other consideration than a conscientious editorial policy, 
to supply him with pieces, facts, inspiration and entertainment 
in music. We have held adamant to this policy. Not a single 
word in “The Etude” reading columns can be bought with any 
kind of currency. 

On the other hand we feel a conscientious obligation to the 
advertiser who pays us his money to enable him to sell his goods. 
Without advertising, the civilization éf to-day would*unquestion- 
ably be held back. Advertising is une of the greatest engines 
of the progress and the industrial activity upon which much of 
our prosperity and happiness depend. 

Our first obligation to the advertiser is to produce a publi- 
cation in which the reader has unshakable confidence. If our 
readers knew that our reading columns were for sale to anyone 
who would pay the price, the confidence in THE Erupr, which 
is one of its most precious assets, would be smashed in a second. 
This confidence is valuable to the advertiser. Tt gives character 
to any publication. It makes the reader believe in the adver- 
tisement. It gives a square deal to all advertisers alike. Char-, 
acter plus the large publication of Tue Erupr makes its space 
rate (higher than any other musical publication in the world, 
but really cheaper than most all per circulation) one which 
commands respect and the serious business consideration of all 
advertisers. 

“Puffs” are always boomerangs. The supposition is that 
the public is so stupid that it is unable to sec through trans- 
parent commercialism. Legitimate musical newspapers are 
always needed; and, as long as they keep free from corrupting 
their columns, are a benefit to music and to the country. THE 
Erupe does not pretend to be a musical newspaper. In our 
“World of Music” we merely cover those events and matters 
of musical human appeal in which we feel that the average 
music lover should take an interest. We do not conflict with 
the musical newspapers in any considerable way and we do not 
employ news correspondents. Tur Ervpe is a kind of “Musical 
Home Journal” for the student, the teacher and the music 
lover. Going for the most part to tlie heart of the home, 
“the parlor,” and staying there often for several years after it 
arrives, the advertising value of one issue is multiplied many 
times. 

The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof. Many 
of our advertisers tell us that they have received for years far 
greater returns from money invested in Erupr advertising than 
from any other source. In other words, confidence in the integ- 
rity of Tur Erupr engenders confidence in all advertisements 
admitted to Tur Erupr. 





Ample Measure 


Crerrarn merchants take great pride in substantiating their 
claims with the line: 

“Money back if not entirely satisfactory.” This little 
commercial phrase has helped thousands of businesses to secure 
the confidence of their patrons and turn timid customers into 
active purchasers. 

What if the teacher should announce, “If the lessons are 
not all that is expected your fees will be cheerfully returned.” 
What if the musician should adopt such a plan. What if the 





artist should advertise, “Money back at the box office if you 
are not pleased.” 

All joking aside, that would be a test which few artists could 
endure. The artist’s first duty to his public and to his art 
is the displacement of the ego. He must get done with the idea 
that the public is more concerned in seeing how he does it than 
in enjoying a real work of art. The concert buying public is 
partially interested in making comparisons with other artists, 
partially concerned in personalities but most of all concerned jn 
having a good time after the manner of concert-goers. It 
expects to be charmed and edified; and if it is not it deserves 
to have some compensation for wasting: its time. 

On the other hand it should be the artist’s ambition to give 
far more than is expected. Once when Liszt was playing in 
London the story runs that an elderly gentleman was so moved 
by his playing that he rushed to the green room and pressed 
a five-pound note in the great virtuoso’s hand with the remark, 
“Tt was worth far more than I paid for my seat.” 

The artist who can inspire such a sentiment from practical 
American audiences will never want for an engagement. It is 
always good art as well as good business to give far more than 
is expected from you. 





Beginning the Teaching Season on Time 


Save this editorial. You will probably say that you don’t 
need it now in midwinter, but this is none too soon to read it 
and think about the conditions which inspired it. It is hoped 
that it may do something which will blot out some of the waste 
in musical education in America. 

One of the greatest sources of waste in Musical Education 
is in the tardy opening of the teaching season. The waste with 
the teacher or with one pupil may be a matter of only a few 
dollars of income or a few hours of study; but the aggregate 
will run up to hundreds of thousands of dollars and years of 
study, in a decade. Hands up—you teacher-readers of Tue 
Erupe—how many of you began this year with a full teaching 
season just as a college begins? 

Here is one remedy to command a prompt start. The 
Dunmire School, of Harrisburg, issued a postal to all its pupils 
at the beginning of the teaching season. It carried these lines: 

School re-opens for enrollment August 13th to 

September 9th. All students are requested to report 

promptly, as no periods will be retained owing to the 

large advanced applications. 

This is the trick. As long as you let your advertising and 
your business-making preparations go until the last minute, 
you will never have a large number of advance applications. 
In other words, your supply of hours will always be more than 
the demand from pupils. This immutable law of supply and 
demand is the thing which determines your lesson fee and also 
the date at which you can begin your season with every period 
filled. By increasing the demand for your services through mak- 
ing yourself more valuable to your art and through makin 
your work better known, you can raise the demand above the 
supply line. This is the one and only secret of the difference 
between the $10.00 a lesson teacher with hardly time to breathe 
and the $1.00 a lesson teacher with hardly enough business to 
live upon. 

If your pupils know that unless they register on time they 
will “get left,” that the demand for your time is greater than the 
supply, you will not find them coming dawdling in all through 
September and October. 

It is none too soon to begin to plan now in your spare time 
how to build up your class next season. The manufacturer is 
making designs and sales campaigns for 1924. Few music 
teachers, however, ever think more than a month or so ahead. 
They are content with the flotsam and jetsam of pupils who 
drift in and out through the season. At the beginning of the 
season in September the average teacher is hustling after pupils 
like the asthmatic fat man rushing wild-eyed, tongue-out for a 
train. 

Begin to plan, advertise and build up now, and your whole 
next season may surprise you. 
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a comedian. Anyone who has seen his inimitable 
the delightful fun-making possibilities of Rossim’s 


The Art of Keeping the 


An Interview with the Famous Baritone 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 


Leading Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Giuseppe de Luca was born at Rome, December 26th, 1876. He was a noted boy soprano. 


the réle of Valentine (Faust), in 1597. 


Figaro in 
opera. Different European governments have raine 


known in thousands of homes.—Ep1Tor OF THe ETUDE. 


Ture Art of Keeping the Voice. Ha! Ha! It is not 
like the art of keeping money because one has to spend 
the voice all the time. Yet, if one sings right, there 
always seems to be a new supply, growing like a magic 
treasure. Notice, please, that I have said “spending the 
voice.” That does ‘not mean wasting the voice. From 
my earliest boyhood I was taught to spend my voice 
rightly. My mother sang and she was very anxious that 
I should get a good vocal training. Therefore. I was sent 
at the age of eight to the famous Scola Cantorum in 
Rome where boys are trained to sing in the famous 
churches of the Eternal City. The training is very strict 
and the music is very difficult. Soon I developed into 
an accomplished soprano singer and sang in many 
famous churches, including St. Peter’s and the Vatican, 
where I remember distinctly singing for the benevolent 


and venerable Pope Leo ELIS 


Boys’ Singing Should not Hurt the Adult Voice 

At the age of thirteen my voice developed into a 
real baritone. As a rule, the boy who sings soprano 
wakes up some day and finds that he is a bass or a 
baritone, while the boy who sings the lower part—the 
alto—is very likely to discover that he is a tenor. Is it 
injurious in after life to sing in a boy choir? My own 
case seems to prove the contrary. Singing was a regular 
part of my life when I was a boy. I used my voice 
constantly and I should say that it was no more injuri- 
ous for the boy to strengthen his voice properly by 
singing than it is to strengthen his legs and arms by 
normal exercise. If he strains or sprains his arms 
continually when he is a boy he may feel it in after life. 
So it is with the voice. It does not seem to make much 
difference how much a boy sings, as long as he does not 
abuse his voice. Certainly right singing cannot do the 
boy voice any more harm than the wild Indian-like yells 
and screams which the average boy seems to feel 
necessary to make in American streets in order to enjoy 
his play. 
Exercises for the Boy Voice 
What are normal exercises for the boy voice? The 
exercises do not make so much difference as the way in 
which they are done. The boy voice needs elasticity. 
Study in the intervals and jumps of octaves always 
benefited me. Later on, when I began to develop my 
baritone voice, my teacher made it clear to me that the 
singer must always remember that he is a singer. By 
that he meant that, if I was not to waste my voice, that 
I could do almost anything as long as I continued to do 
it in moderation. 

The only immoderate thing the singer may do is to 
study and work. If he spares himself on that he can- 
not hope to make himself an artist. In my repertoire 
there are over one hundred operas. Do you realize 
what that means in the way of work? Memorize one 
hundred books; memorize one hundred pieces of music; 
memorize one hundred pantomimes ; and you have an 
idea of the work entailed. Usually the baritone role 
is a pretty big one. He appears frequently and at 
critical times whether he plays the comedy or the serious 
part. A great many people se¢m to imagine that the 
opera singer is obliged to know only the lines and the 
music when he is on the stage. No sincere artist would 
do that. Every note, every line in a real art work is 
a significant part of the whole. Therefore I have my 
maestro play the whole opera for me, over and over, 
until I know the opera, all the scenes, all the plot, so 
that I can understand thoroughly what bearing my part 
has upon it. 

Studying Before the Mirror 

The acting I study myself, alone, at home. My teacher 
is a huge mirror. I am the audience as well as the 
performer. Often a role has to be tried over and over 
again before the mirror until I please my audience. No 


matter how effectively one may sing on the modern stage 
he cannot hope for success unless he has the power to 
portray the roles so that an intelligent audience is moved 


Voice 


After sin 
different Italian cities, he went to Milan, where he became a favorite member of 
There he created many famous baritone roles, as in Adri 
His notable histrionic gifts were discovered early. 


mne Lecouvreur (Cilea), Griseldis (Massenet), Siberia (Giordano), Madame 


His operatic 
ging with great success in 
the famous La Scala com- 





Butterfly 
Unlike many famous folk aS e has decided gifts ites 
: é A ib tie lk of the stage, he has decid. d gifts both as a tragedian and as 

1e Barber of Seville’ (with which he made his American début in 1915) can realize 
od high distinctions upon him and his records are 


I have favorite ones but there are doubtless 
Here is one I find myself 


exercises. 
many others quite as good. 
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in “Die Meistersinger,” which by the way is the hardest 


role I have ever had to master, calls for almost every- 
thing in the actor’s art. In addition to the difficulty of 
the music one must remember every moment that the 
audience expects to see a play as well as hear an opera. 

The Wagnerian roles have a reputation in some 


quarters for spoiling the voice. To my mind they are 
not at all bad for the voice except when they are at- 
tempted by singers who have not had sufficient routine 
to stand the strain. They are certainly not roles for 
beginners. There we come to the whole secret of the 
art of keeping the voice. Give the voice an abundance 
of exercise in the right way, upon the right kind of 
exercises, and it seems to grow in strength and agility 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 


as the muscles of the body seem to grow. The success- 
ful athlete is not the one who first trains himself 
with enormous weights. Lightness and agility should 
come first. It is for that reason that singers trained in 
the so-called old school—the operas of Bellini, Donizetti 
and Rossini—seem to have voices that last. 


What I Do Every Morning 

Furthermore, even when one is not called upon so 
frequently to sing the old operas, it is necessary to keep 
the voice in daily trim by lighter exercises which avoid 
stiffness. his I do every morning when I jump out of 
bed. In fact I am liable to start exercising the moment 
am making my toilette I sing. I 
bedroom and a few chords is all 
like to discover how my voice is 
said before, there are no magic 


I arise, and while I 
have a piano in my 
that is necessary. I 


for the day. As I 
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using. Then I find that thirds are exceedingly good. 
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Leaps of octaves are likewise excellent, if one is care- 
ful not to strain and strikes the pitches with the greatest 
accuracy. 
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busier than I have 
seem to 


Few singers have kept their voices 
during the last thirty years; yet the 
feel that my voice is growing better and better all the 
time. That is the way it should be. Many come to me 
for some magic remedy. There is none. Some of the 
things I do seem to be injurious to others. For instance 
you see over there on the corner of my dressing table 
When I come in here be- 


critics 


a glass of sweetened water. 


tween the acts, I sip a little of that. It seems to do me 
good. Yet I frequently have singers tell me that it 
gives them catarrh. 
Creating New Rdles 

What is my chief interest in the musical life? Creat- 
ing a new role. There one feels as though one were 
bringing to life a new character. It has been my privi- 
lege to create many roles. Some of them have been 
discouraging at the start. For instance, I created the 
role of Sharpless in “Madama Butterfly.” No opera is 
more liked at this day than “Butterfly.” Yet at the first 


Very probably, because 
The music and the style 
long. 


Rest- 


it was almost a failure. Why? 
it was first given in two acts. 
was new and the two acts 
The audience became tired and began to fidget. 
lessness in an operatic audience at the time of a premiere 
is fatal. The afterwards made into three 
parts and has since become a world-wide success. 


seemed entirely too 


opera Was 


Every Audience Different 

This is merely an indication of how little things affect 
opera audiences. Every audience is different. Every 
time the singer steps out upon the stage he has virtually 
a new world to conquer. That is what makes opera and 
the theatre so interesting to the actor and to the singer. 
That is why he must keep after his art daily—not in 
It is like the growth of 


occasional spurts and jumps. 
Every day should 


a tree. Growth is life to the singer. 
have enough practice to make you feel that you are a 
little higher in your art. To one who looks upon it in 
this way and gets real pleasure out of every moment, 
it is by far the most fascinating life in the world. Make 
a drudgery of work and the whole career seems to drag, 
the voice loses its lustre and the doors of failure instead 
of great success are open to you. 


Art is the gift of God, and must be used unto His 
glory. That in art is the highest which aims at this. 
Michel Angelo 
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Simple Facts in Developing a Musical 
Memory 
By F. “Stancliff 


Page 8 


MeEmorizinc is the art of remembering, recollecting, 
recalling. Memorizing piano pieces is different from 
facts, faces, a poem. 

Memorizing a piano piece means that you must: 

Photograph the printed notes on your mind. 

Phonograph the musical sounds on your ears. 

Train the fingers, muscles and nerves to mark the 
repeat habits of performance almost without conscious 
thought. 

Memorizing, again, is the art of remembering and it 
never can be learned by mere playing. The memory 
itself must be tested and re-tested, and by these continual 
efforts to “remember” to “re-picture,” to “re-hear” the 
mind and muscles soon get the habit. 

Is there a technic of memorizing? Certainly. The 
more you memorize the easier it becomes. But you 
must keep on advancing so that you can memorize more 
at a time. 

The baby memorizes single sounds with effort. eOate 
“dog,” then “Pa-pa” and “Ma-ma.” Before many years 
that same individual is able to memorize whole sen- 
tences. Then small paragraphs. We once knew a 
memory expert who could repeat a whole page after it 
had been read to him once. He did it by advancing 
his capacity a little at a time. Blind Tom and others 
could repeat fairly long pieces entirely by means of 
hearing them aurally. 

If you can memorize 
memorize a Liszt Rhapsody. 
persistence. 

Why do piano students expect to learn a piece from 
memory by not remembering? When you are memoriz- 
ing practice memorizing. Do you get me? How many 
times have you seen students practice for hours with 
the notes in front of them thinking that they were 
memorizing. 

Play a few measures. Get rid of the notes and demand 
an accurate recollection and re-performance from your- 
self. Do this over and over again, training the memory 
rather than the fingers. 


“Yankee Doodle’ you can 
It is largely a matter of 


A Fine Piano Helps 

Music must be memorized through an educated ear. 
The sensitive ear closes itself when discordant sound 
from wretched pianos strikes it. One must have a 
piano which gives forth sound that the ear opens itself 
to receive. The sensitive memory in the hearing is the 
last door to open. Therefore, first get a piano worthy 
of your ears. Without one you are under a handicap 
from the start. 

Get Your Mind Right 

Wait until your mind feels in a receptive state. Wait 
till you are not preoccupied, then proceed this way. Find 
a piece not longer than two pages. It must be one that 
you can read off at sight. The form must be simple, 
and the harmony well defined. And most important, 
it must be a gem that you wish to have in your mind, 
and not simply something to practice on. Do not think 
that you can deceive your inner self in these matters. 
It is the inner self that remembers. 

Then divide the piece into the four-measure phrases. 
If it is simple it will be composed that way. Unless 
you understand harmony and form, intelligent memoriz- 
ing is impossible. These sciences are the skeletons upon 
which music is built. Memory is association, and 
harmony and form give coherence to these associations. 

If you do not know the keyboard from a tone point 
of view, learn it. This means that you must know in 
your mind the tone which any key will produce before. 
Do not fumble around testing the keys. There must be 
an association of sound with the keyboard before cer- 
tainty comes. If you know what the final sound of the 
piece is, and yet do not know the keys which make it, 
that is not the failure of your memory but lack of the 
Proper associations. The keyboard must be learned 
from a sound point of view, just as one who reads at 
sight knows it associated with the notation. This can 
be learned by attention to the keys and the sound they 
give and through the study of harmony at the keyboard. 





Cross Associations 

Set the piece on the music rack. Read the first phrase 
or natural division of it. Do not play it. Try to hear 
it in your mind. After you can hear it in your mind 
reproduce it in sound without the notes. Do not use a 
piece which you knew before. This will cause cross 
associations which will confuse matters. The rest may 
be learned by carefully adding new phrases as fast as the 
first ones are learned. 

In reading the phrases before memorizing do not 
play them. If you have to read music by playing it you 


do not read at all, you translate. This is what many 
rather poorly educated persons do in reading print. 
They say the words and understand from that. True 
treading is grasping the meaning from the print alone. 
So in music true reading is hearing the music by look- 
ing at the notes. 

Be sure to play the whole piece through every time 
you add another phrase to it. Do not play at all unless 
you know what comes next and how to play it on the 
keys. When you have one learned memorize another, 
Learn eight or ten short ones before you attempt longer 
ones. Play them for your friends at every opportunity. 


Practical Material 

There are many pieces which are models for this pur- 
pose. For an advanced player Grieg is just the thing. 
There is a certain coherence in his music that is lacking 
in many others, Each phrase seems to suggest the next 
one. The preludes of Chopin particularly the tenth and 
first and second are good. The E and G flat major, 
and E and B minor waltzes are easy to learn this way. 
Leave fantasias, rhapsodies and irregular forms alone 
until you are sure of yourself. Opus nineteen of Grieg 
forms a transition over to longer pieces. Beethoven 
sonatas are models of every good quality but do not try 
them as a beginner. The form in some editions is 
clearly marked, which is a wonderful memory aid. 
Pieces which appeal to you will impress themselves 
easily if you truly want them. 


The Etude Provides Memorizing Material 

Teachers who desire to try this-idea out in their 
classes will do well to try it on themselves first. Many 
students who declared that they could not memorize 
laughed when they were told that they could learn it. 
Without exception they learned. The teacher should 
not allow anyone to tell him what they can or cannot do. 
Talented students rarely know the extent of their 
powers. Once you feel sure that a certain pupil can do 
this, give him a piece the next lesson and see that he 
learns it right away while you can tell him what to do. 
Be sure that it is easy enough, then deliberately force 
him to learn part of it. Then say that you expect the 
rest at the next lesson. You will get it if you have tried 
it on yourself and are sure of your ground. 

Tur Erupg every month has several pieces which are 
admirable for students to memorize. Be sure you know 
what to do and then let nothing prevent you. 

After a few years’ practice these musical memories 
will be no longer necessary. 


Ear Training for Beginners 





By Cora M. Miley 


A YOUNG, ingenious piano teacher has a most interest- 
ing way of teaching ear training. Unlike many others, 
she has a regular and systematic method by which she 
develops the power to listen and hear, 

She makes the song the basis. At the very first lesson 
she gives, besides the drill in keys and notes, a simple 
song. When this is learned she gives another as unlike 
the first as possible. The child finds little difficulty in 
distinguishing “which is which” when they are played 
or hummed for her. Others are added, and this course 
pursued regularly for some weeks. Then she “claps” 
the most familiar of these for the pupil, teaching her 
to recognize the rhythm when separated from the tone. 
Clapping is an important part of the foundation work, 
such exercises as 
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and other rhythms being given. As will readily be seen, 
these make splendid exercises in ear-training when clap- 
ped by the teacher. 

A bit of sight singing is given also, scale and arpeggio, 
ascending and descending, arpeggio with seventh added 
and intervals. These two are converted into ear-training 
tests. She teaches pitch by taking extreme differences, 
as C in contra bass and middle C, and gradually making 
the difference less marked as the ear develops. 

A little class in ear training called “The Listeners” 
finds interest and variety by choosing sides, as in an old 
time spelling match, and “guessing” the exercises. A 
blackboard is used and the children are required to write 
the exercises as they recognizc them. 





THE ETUDE 
Teaching a Five-Year-Old 
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Tue first problem that confronts the teacher of a 
very young child is, how to make it read notes when it 
does not yet know the A BC. This is the way one 
teacher overcame the difficulty. 

The first lesson was spent in learning correct position 
and finger action by means of table exercises. The child 
was then taught to print the letters of the musical alpha- 
bet, which she was able to do after three or four lessons. 
Next these letters were applied to the keys of the piano. 
The finger exercises without notes, from Presser’s “Be- 


ginner’s Book” were taken up as soon as the child knew © 


the keys and the musical alphabet. Next came the note 
exercises on Page 10 in the same book. A few minutes 
of each lesson were spent in writing notes as indicated 
and the child was very proud of her work, 

To satisfy her eagerness to play a piece she was 
taught by ear a simple chord accompaniment in triple 
time, to the notes c-e-g-c ascending and b-g-f-d-c descend- 
ing. This was a lesson in ear training, teaching the child 
to distinguish between the tonic and dominant chords. 

The lessons progressed smoothly until the exercises 
in the bass clef were reached, the anticipation of which 
caused the teacher some anxiety. With no little surprise 
she discovered that the child had learned those notes 
herself, having no one at home to assist her. The ap- 
propriate and suggestive titles of the selections in the 
“Beginner’s Book” were at times, interpreted by the little 
one’s father, whereupon she would set about finding the 
notes, and often had an advance lesson correctly prepared. 

No doubt other teachers have different methods for 
teaching very young children, but this is one way that 
proved successful. 





Knowing the Scales 





By Elsa Schemmel 


AFTER your pupils can play all the Major and Minor 
Scales, and can tell you their relationship, when seated in 
front of the keyboard, ask them to tell them to you when 
they cannot see the keys. 

If you are the average teacher of the average pupil, 
you will have a shock. You will hear: “But I don’t 
know them that way.” You will have a revelation of 
the absolute ignorance of your pupil, in regards to signa- 
tures and relationship of even the simplest scales, unless 
helped by the sight of the keyboard. 

After several experiences of this kind, I evolved a 
system of teaching signatures away from the keyboard, 
which has proved very satisfactory. Write down the 
letters used in music as follows: 

CCC DD EE FF GG -44se8 
Explain that scales with the letter C always have every- 
thing or nothing in the way of signature. Then mark 
the flats and sharps over the letters. Let them add up 
the flats and sharps of the scales beginning on the same 
letter. Stress the fact that it always adds up to seven G7)a 

After the Major Scales are thus mastered, write under 
each letter its relative minor. Your table will look like 
this now, i 

7b = 7# Sb 2% 3b 4% 1b 6t 6b 1# 4b 3# 2b 5# 
ChCC# DbD EbE FF GhG AbA BbB 
a aa b b cc d d) €)emiea eg saa 

Now let the pupil figure out by the signature of the 
Major Scale if the relative minor is just the letter, or is 
called by a flat or sharp. Thus the relative of C-flat 
major must be A-flat minor, because a natural or sharp 
scale could not be a relative to a scale having seven flats 
in the signature. 

After the Minor Scales are all determined your table 
looks thus: 

7b = 7% Sb 2% 3b 44 1b 6¢ 6b 1# 4b 3% 2b 52 
ChCC# DbD EbE FFt GbhG ‘AbA BbB 
abaat bbb cct ddt ebe £ ft g gt 

Now you can try your pupils on a Chromatic Scale 
test, as follows: Ch C c C4 c# Db D d d# Eb eh Ee 
F f F# Gb G g gt Ab ab A a at Bb bb B b. If they 
can write the correct number of flats or sharps over 
each one and know which are the Enharmonic Scales and 
that a capital letter always stands for a major scale, and 
a small letter for a minor, you can be reasonably sure, 
that scale signatures will not be an unknown subject, if 
discussed away from the keyboard and especially so if 
you give this little test thre | r four times a year. 
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How I Earned My Musical Education 


A Series of Personal Experiences from Real Music Workers 


Tue Erupe presents herewith the results of a competition, announced 


some time ago, which brought an enormous number of replies. 


So sincere 


and so interesting was most of this material that it took months of careful 


reading to come to 
ErubeE purposes. 
just or correct from 


Midnight Oil 


First Prize 





USsvuALLy a person dislikes to undertake 
to write an autobiography, or even a portion 
of it, unless he is an egotist by nature, in 
which case he eagerly seizes every oppor- 
tunity to exploit his achievements. If his 
natural tendencies lean towards timidity he 
really hates to bring publicity upon himself. 
The writer is not an apostle of egotism, 
therefore, must be impelled by a stronger 
power than love of self, to write about him- 
self or his struggles in his career. Yet it 
is by telling our individual experiences to 
others that they are helped; and it is the 
thought that from his writing some dis- 
couraged student may gain renewed vigor 
to go onward with his work, that he at- 
tempts to write anything concerning his 
struggles in his early music study. 


Playing by Ear 

My recollection goes back to my earliest 
childhood, where I was allowed the utmost 
freedom in playing on the piano by ear. 
This was followed by lessons (once a week) 
taken’ in a desultory manner, while attend- 
ing primary school. The interest I mani- 
fested in these lessons may be shown by 
stating that frequently I would hide my 
roll of music behind the hat-rack in the 
hall of my music-teacher’s home, after tak- 
ing a lesson, and never see it again until 
the next lesson, when I would surrepti- 
tiously slip it out from its hiding-place, and 
march into the teaching-room with assumed 
confidence to take the lesson. 

Alas! one day on going to the place of 
concealment of the roll I did not find it in 
its accustomed place. I searched in every 
conceivable hiding-place in the hall, but 
without success. Finally, in my dismay, I 
ambled into the lesson room, where my 
teacher met me with a smiling face and 
said “You forgot your music the last time.” 
No further allusion was ever made to the 
deception I had played upon my teacher, 
and it is useless to state that I never failed 


to take my music-rolls always with me 
afterwards. However, I practiced my 
scales, played pieces | preferred (received 


the one lesson a week in sight-reading with 
my teacher) and must have made progress; 
for frequently I was playing in entertain- 
ments and acting as substitute pianist, al- 
though I had not reached my tenth year of 
age. ’ 

The Big Method 

About this period I realized that I did not 
understand time thoroughly, so during a 
vacation period from school, I set myself 
the task of mastering this subject. In or- 
der to do this, I borrowed an extensive 
piano method then in vogue. Commencing 
at the beginning of this huge volume (sev- 
eral hundred pages), I played each selec- 
tion slowly and carefully, counting and, 
when necessary, beating the rhythm, 
throughout the entire book: and when I had 
finished I had a fairly good idea of how 
to keep correct time. 

Later, having finished the high-school, 
my father refused to uphold me in my 
desire to continue the study of music, hop- 
ing to have me study medicine. I declined 
to study this subject, notwithstanding a 
free scholarship proffer in my native city; 
for music had caught me, so I wandered 


anything like a conclusion as to the most suitable for 
Even now we are not certain that our 


choice is altogether 


the viewpoint of the thousands of readers whom we 


from home to make my own fortune or 
misfortune. 

I secured a position as bookkeeper in a 
distant city and, notwithstanding the close 
confinement of this work, continued my 
music study, alone, at night. I extended 
my practice so far into the night that often 
my uncle (with whom I resided) would 
arise from his bed, come into my room and 
put out the light, and thus compel me to 
retire. The neighbors, much to my sur- 
prise, did not object to this late piano play- 
ing, but on the contrary, took an interest 
in my ambitious work, and through their 
instrumentality and recommendation  se- 
cured me a position as director of music 
in a Sunday-school. A few months later 
I was tendered the position as organist 
and director of music in the same church. 
Although I had never had instruction 
on the pipe-organ, after eight lessons un- 
der the man then holding the position, I 
entered upon my duties and must have 
given satisfaction for the minister of that 
church, years afterwards, while stationed 
at another church, had me secured as or- 
ganist. 

While in this position I continued my 
night study, excepting I transferred my 
attention from the piano to the organ. In 
addition to my night work I had the privi- 
lege of practicing two hours a day on an 
organ at a Catholic church, which organ 
at that time was the largest in the state. 
This courtesy was accorded me for hav- 
ing played a Christmas service, without 


hope will be interested in these articles. 
follows: Eugene F. Marks, Augusta, Georgia (First Prize) 
Ireland (Second Prize); Edwin 


Flanagan, Corl 
California (Third Prize). 


regular rates a number of contributions which, although not wi 


The prizes were awarded as 
: Gertrude Mary 
Armstrong, Ocean Park, 


In addition to these we shall publish at our 


nning prizes, 


will surely be valuable reading to many. 


previous notice 01 rehearsal (owing to the 


sudden illness of the organist, immediately 
before the servi I utilized my dinner 
hour and an hour before supper for this 
extra practice. This unusual courtesy was 
extended to me for two years, which at 
that time was far more valuable to me than 
any financial payment. 

During those two years T had conceived 
the thought that | would make my music 
study thorough. 1 herefore, through thrifti- 
ness and the utmost frugality I managed 
to save thousand dollars, which I 
spent in music study in Europe. 

While attending the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, usually | made week-end trips to 
large cities and! many small towns, and 
paid for these v: luable excursions by giv- 
ing recitals for small music clubs, which 
could not afford to engage renowned 
artists. I lessons in piano-playing, 
harmony and other subjects to pupils who 
felt unable to pay the conservatory prices 
or needed coaching to catch up with classes. 
Some of these pupils were recommended 
to me by my teacher in the conservatory. 
Through my own experience I am certain 
that any stu who shows an ambition 
to get ahead, will be assisted by others 
around him. I know an instance in which 
a young lady went so far as to turn over 
a paying position as organist to a strug- 
gling student in order to assist him. 

Eucene F. Marks, 






severa 


gavi 


j 
1ent, 


Georgia. 





Fighting Musical Obstacles in Ireland 





Second Prize 


It 1s not often that the opportunity offers 
to tell the story of one’s successful strug- 
gles against adversity to a sympathetic 
(perhaps) stranger. 

Like many of those in Dr. Eastman’s 
interesting article I also paid for nearly 
all the music lessons I received except 
those of my childhood. My brothers and 
I got our first lessons on the pianoforte 
from our mother. Later I had my lessons 
from a teacher who was at best mediocre. 
T learned from her as much as she could 
teach me. It then was decided I should 
go to Cork (the nearest city) to get lessons 
there so as to ‘go in” for music more 
thoroughly. 

Limited Technique 

I thought I knew a lot about music when 
I went to the school of music, but I was 
quickly disillusioned. I had to learn there 
that my knowledge was very limited, that 
my technique was very faulty, that phras- 
ing was an art hitherto unknown to me 
and many more home truths. I had to 
begin at the first step of the ladder. How- 
ever I had the ambition and the applica- 
tion and I meant to work my way up that 
ladder. 

The first session 
when I learned that 
come to such a pass that if I wished to 
continue my musical studies | must earn 
the wherewithal. I started giving lessons 
to beginners. I also got charge of the 
local choir with the small salary attached. 
This enabled me to arrange for my lessons 
when the school began its new session after 
the long summer holidays. 

Now the trouble was how to manage 


was almost finished 
financial affairs had 


the 


choir and at the same time 
essons. I lived at a dis- 
miles from my teacher— 
Dr. Hannaford of Cork—and there was no 
teacher within an easier distance f 


trom 
whom I could get instruction. Through a 
friend of my 


mother’s I got a pass on the 
steamer and railway to Cork. 

T do not suppose there are many readers 
of your great little book, THe Etupr, who 
live 30 miles from any railway. The first 
part of the journey to Cork is by steamer, 
though it can be done by road also, but 
that is much longer and more expensive. 
The steamer, which is a small one, takes 
about three hours to do the thirty miles 
across a very stormy bay in winter. The 
train journey takes about three hours also. 
I travelled all those ninety miles once a 
week and returned next day. There was 
no way of-getting home the same day. 

I gave music lessons, did some house- 
work and practiced four and five hours 


pupils and the 
get the music 
tance of ninet 


a day. At one time i practiced six hours 
a day. Some of this practice had, of 
course, to be done in the early hours of 


the morning when the rest of the neigh- 
bors were still in dreamland. I never 
heard whether or not the dreamers ob- 
jected to being serenaded at unearthly 
hours, but I hope not. 


Diploma When Blind 

At the end of the third year, or rather 
school session, I won my diploma of the 
school, besides securing numerous certifi- 
cates in the meanwhile. I also played at 
recitals very successfully. 

The standard of teaching in that school 
was really good and Dr. Hannaford, the 


Professor of Pianoforte and Theory, a 
splendid teacher. 

My now was win the 
Diploma of the Associateship of the Royal 
College of Music, London. I had taken 
only one lesson 


ambition to 


of the next session when 
I became very ill. When I was convales- 
cent, my eyes began to give me trouble and 
after a few months I became completely 
blind. (I was blind when my School of 
Music Diploma presented to me.) 
The blindness lasted about three months, 
but it was about twelve months before I 
could teach or study. When I eventually 
started work, all my former pupils returned, 
and gradually I had almost more work 
than I could manage. 

The ambition was still there to get the 
coveted associate ship. 
made up my mind to try to satisfy that 
ambition. I went to my former teacher, 
got as many lessons as he could give me 
in a week ten days, returned home, 
worked hard, taught hours a day, 
practiced five hours and also did the paper 
work in which I was getting correspon- 
dence tuition. I got lessons at intervals of 
three or four months and after about ten 
or eleven months’ study went to London 
for the examination and won the Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal College of Music. 

Perhaps my may prove to 
some other student the truth of the plati- 
tude “where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

I know that I have lots to learn yet, but 
considering the odds that were 
I feel. that I have well earned my Musical 
Education. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for 
the great help THE EtupeE has been to me, 
The arti- 
been a great 


was 


After a few years I 


or 


Six 


er1ences 





against me 


living so far from everywhere. 

cles and also the music have 
assistance to me. 

GERTRUDE Mary FLAN 

Cork, 


AGAN, 
Ireland. 


Sweeping Up the Auditorium 


Third Prize 
had always been poor and 
} 


My PARENTS 





found it hard enough to get shoes and 
clothes and food for the four of us 
youngsters. So when at an early age I 
showed musical inclinations I knew that 
they could do nothing toward my musical 
education. Even had they been able, they 


probably would not have done so, as they 


did not care for music and looked upon 
it as an idle pastime. 

At fourteen I was forced to leave school 
and go to work in a music store. My 
duties consisted of keeping the place clean 
and delivering sheet music to various 
studios. Later on, after I had been there 
some time, I was sent to a near-by town 
to get some records and sheet music for 
the store. I handled this so well that it 


became a regular duty for me to get all 
i suggested 
a few changes at various times, to the pro- 
prietor in regard to som that he 
At first he resented what 
“Your 


said; 


the records and sheet music. 


stock 
was ordering. 
seemed to him my 
to get what I 
but finally he 
about 
came; his wife became sick and much of 
his time had to be spent from the 
store; and so I did all the buying and 


interference. 
job is just order,’ he 
used even to ask my advice 
to order. 


what Then some changes 


away 








~ 


' 
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selling for that store—I, a boy fourteen 
years old! 

And how I did love the work because 
we were dealing in music. It really used 
to hurt mé to have people come in and 
ask for the cheap, popular music, and I 
used all the tact I could summon in sug- 
gesting that they just listen to a few 
records of classical music. Finally I be- 
came so well known as a judge of music 
that many people relied absolutely on my 
judgment as to what records they bought. 

It was about this time that I came 
across the following advertisement: 

“Wanted—young lady to answer tele- 
phone, etc., around music studio in ex- 
change for either voice or Piano lessons. 
Phone 

“What a wonderful opportunity,” I 
thought, but then I re-read it. “Young 
lady.” JI determined not to let that chance 
go by, so I immediately ’phoned to the 
number given. Now really, how many 
boys of fourteen would have answered an 
advertisement for a young lady? Well, J 
did! 

A rich contralto voice answered. “Have 
you hired anyone yet, in response to your 
advertisement?” I asked. “No,” replied 
that musical voice. “Then,” said I, “how 
do you think a boy would do?” “W hy-er- 
er-I had never thought of such a thing, 
but come over and we will talk it over.” 





Answering the Phone 

Thus my musical education started. 
But oh! how hard I did work for it! 
There were four studios and an auditorium 
to sweep-and mop, besides washing win- 
dows, beating rugs, keeping up the flowers 
and grass. I soon found out that the 
answering of the telephones was the least 
of my duties. Of course, a girl would not 
have been expected to do what I did; but 
I didn’t stop to think of that. I only 
knew that this meant a musical education 
for me. 

Soon after I started work at the studio 
I saw an advertisement announcing a con- 
cert by the most popular soprano of the 
day. Oh, how much I wanted to hear her! 
I would have given absolutely everything I 
possessed to hear her. But I had not enough 
money and so such a thing seemed im- 
possible. Then I thought to myself “I 
have worked for everything I have ever 
had, so why not work for this?” So I 
promptly wrote a note to the manager, 
telling him of my desire to hear the con- 
cert, and asking if I could not do some 
work for him in exchange for admittance. 
On the day of the concert I received a 
note from him saying that I would be 
assigned a position as usher, so that I 
might have an opportunity of hearing the 
music. 

Working as an Usher 

And so, for two years I went to every 
concert and opera performance given in 
that city. In this way I have heard more 
than thirty grand opera performances and 
concerts by Galli-Curci, Geraldine Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, McCormack, Tetrazzini, 
Anna Case, Mabel Garrison, Frances 
Alda, Hofmann, Ganz, Godowsky, Grainger 
and a host of other great and famous 
artists. 

This experience also brought me in 
touch with musical people and a musical 
and artistic atmosphere which is so ab- 
solutely essential to a student of music. 

Then another opportunity knocked in the 
form of a local newspaper that offered a 
music course at a leading conservatory to 
whoever got the most subscriptions to 
the newspaper. Now, I thought that was 
a real opportunity, and I determined to win 
that scholarship. I set out that very morn- 
ing after subscriptions and when that con- 
test closed I had more subscriptions than 
anybody in the town, and I won that 
scholarship, and now, at seventeen years of 
age, | have completed my first year, 


Thus, by my own persistent efforts and 
hard, hard work I am winning and am 
coming through with a good musical educa- 
tion. I feel that there is every oppor- 
tunity for the boy or girl who is willing to 
get out and work, work, work! 

Edwin Armstrong, 
California. 


Opportunity Came at the Darkest Hour 


I was to be the genius of the family. 
That was the dominant thought that dwelt 
in my mother’s mind even during the pre- 


natal days of my existence as she so often 
told me when I grew old enough to under- 
stand. Her love for music, denied dev elop- 
ment through poverty, had instilled within 
her the desire to give her first born the op- 
portunity she had lacked. Although my 
father’s meager salary as assistant optician 
was never large enough even to meet the ex- 
penses of our growing family, my mother’s 
determination to give me a musical career as 
a pianist never weakened through years of 
poverty, want and sickness. The small sums 
of money she had put aside since my birth 
at so much sacrifice finally grew large enough 
in my eighth year to purchase a second-hand 


piano. One of the most vivid recollections 
of my childhood is the furore its arrival 


caused among the inhabitants of the 
ment where we were living at the time. 

Undoubtedly admiration for her courage 
and fortitude more than a belief that I was 
a_ child prodigy inspired an offer from one 
of the best teachers of a music conservatory 
to teach me for a nominal fee, following the 
recital of my mother’s story of her plans for 
my education. And then began those long 
hours of daily practice which continued for 
the next fourteen years at the sacrifice of 
my childhood and girlhood. For, though in. 
finite in its possibilities, art also demands 
its price. 

Although the conditions under which TIT 
practiced were most unfavorable, I progressed 
so rapidly that during my second year I 
won a five-year scholarship. When I was 14 
I obtained my first pupils and at 16 I was 
planning to be graduated from high school 
and the conservatory of music. However, in 
my junior year my music teacher went East 
and left me inconsolable. I decided to fol- 
low. 

It was my first experience among strangers 
and aside from the homesickness which as- 
sailed me, the precarious manner of making 
my living made that winter one of the hard- 
est. For my meals I worked in a restaurant 
and for my room I took care of children and 
did housework. Yet such is the optimism of 
youth that even while the train was speeding 
me homeward after my graduation, I was 
already planning ways that might permit me 


tene- 








to go to Europe for a year, 
My mother quite agreed with me that I 
was meant for bik r things than a piano 


teacher even though she needed my help so 
sorely. I always felt it was the intensity 
of my desire that brought about my oppor- 


tunities. An old classmate who knew of my 
ambitions unexpectedly met me one day and 
told me about a woman’s organization to 
which she belonged, that yearly set aside 
money to help some poor girl obtain an edu- 
cation. She volunteered to present my case, 
With the result that my trip to Europe became 
a possibility. Another member of the elub, 
who had become interested, after hearing me 
play, volunteered to pay the expenses of a 
second year. 

Mother’s joy in my good fortune was as 
great aS my own. 

3ut fate seemed to will it otherwise. The 
night before I was leaving my father was 
run over by an automobile and brought home 
dead. After the first shock of his loss passed 
I wondered if, after all my rejoicing, I was 
destined to pick up the load of breadwinner 
where my overworked father had dropped it. 
My mother, however, refused to consider the 
idea. Had she stinted, slaved and sacri- 
ficed all these years only to have me develop 
into a grimy musie teacher of average abil- 
ity? So with the picture of my father in 
his coffin as the last remembrance of my 
home, I left for Hurope the following morn- 
ing. 

For once realization was far more wonder- 
ful than anticipation. Berlin, with its won- 
derful operas, its many kaffe gaerten where 
the best of musie was played, its art galleries 
and thousands of art students burst upon my 


music-loving soul like a dream world. No 
more quarreling children to disturb me, no 
more worrying about finances, no more pov- 
erty talk but just music, study and sympa- 
thetic friends is what Berlin offered me. TI 
soon found social doors opening to me, 


through my knowledge of music, that I had 
known nothing of in’ America. 

Then came the war which reluctantly sent 
me home after two wonderful years. Of my 
readjustment to the old conditions at home 
and the uphill fight of establishing a class 
during wartime, I will not speak. Suffice it 
to say those days contained some of the most 
depressing and heartbreaking hours of my 
life. 

Now, at 30, I am proud of my large class 
of pupils and the place I occupy on the staff 
of the conservatory which nursed my first 
immature musical efforts. Yt have put two 
brothers and a sister through high school, 
and although still earrying the principal ex- 
penses of the household, I have acquired a 
baby grand piano and am able to attend all 
the musical treats that come to town. I 
have not brought fame to the family as my 
dear mother hoped, but at any rate I have 
lifted it out of the poverty class. 


ELsa Brockner, 
Wisconsin. 
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Bossy Paid the Way 


So prosaic and practical an animal as a 
cow helped me to earn four years in music 
at what, in our section of the country, is 
considered a very fine school of music. 

I lived on a farm and it seemed impossible 


that I could manage to have an education, 
even without any of its cultural arts. Fin- 


ally it was arranged that I should live with 
my grandmother during a four years’ college 
course. The expense attached to this was 
little or nothing, as only incidental expenses 
at the college were paid by the student. 


My only possession was a cow. She had 
been a gift to me when her chances of life 


had been slender indeed, and I raised her to 
be grown. Beauty she was by name and 
appearance. 

In speaking to my ‘father one day he told 
me that he had read of a boy who had paid 
his way through college by taking his cow 
with him and selling milk to the students. 
That gave me the idea. 

Beauty and I went to college. I found 
that there were many students who were 
doing light housekeeping who would be glad 
to buy milk, and many also who would like 
the milk in addition to the meals they 
were getting. I had no trouble in selling all 
of my product. 

My first purchase was two dozen pint bot- 
tles and one hundred caps to fit them. 

The students called for the milk some time 
during the day, and my grandmother gave it 
to them, I ecared*for the cow; fed her, 
milked her and brushel her down every day. 
As I had been accustomed to work of this 
nature, I did not find it arduous in any de- 
gree. In fact, it was a pleasant change to 
me to don my overalls and go out and give 
Beauty her afternoon brush down. 

My venture was more of a success than I 


expected. The demand for milk grew until 
I could not supply it. I had money left 
over after I had paid my music bills. Prae- 


tically two hours’ work were attached to 
earing for the cow and the milk each day. 

The next year I sold Beauty and with a 
little surplus money I had saved, bought a 
better cow. I was planning ahead so that I 
might go still farther when I had finished in 
music at the school where I was taking lit- 
erary work. My grandmother was my capa- 
ble co-operator, and without her I eould 
never have done so well, as the students 
would call at any time during the day, and 
she would deliver the milk to them fresh 
from the ice. 

Many students had private classes to help 
defray expenses; but this took time they 
should have apylied on their own music in 
order to get the best results. I believe that 
the plan I followed was as good or better 
than any I have known. 

Finally the day of graduation came. Prom- 
inent speakers had a place on the program. 
I was surprised to hear our venerable presi- 
dent explain to that vast audience how I 
had earned my musical education and com- 
mending my example to others. 

My cow and my faded blue overalls are 
still among my choicest possessions, although 
the earning days of both are now past. 

KATHERINE A. BETson, 
Mississippi. 


Obliged to do Without a Teacher 


Last Friday I left the office at 5.00’ P. M., 
walked down to the store for Tur BHErupn, 
but was too early, so asked them to phone 
the office when it was in, which they did 
last evening. I at once secured my copy, as 
the only time I have for the study of my 
much-beloved music is in the evening. In 
truth, I might express it that I have always 








had to prey upon time for any and all the 
education I have secured i music, and 


furthermore, the same has been secured with- 
out any assistance whatsoever. 

I remember, when only a small boy, my 
older brothers and sisters were being taught 
music (in which none of t er, save one, 
accomplished anything). I used to plan and 
dream of the joy I, too, would have when I 
should take up the study and people would 
want me to play for them. But long before 
my dreams or plans could mature, father 
went away and, as I was then the oldest 
boy at home, I must earn, not only for my- 
self but also much of the keep of five other 
members of the family, as well as take a 
mortgage off of the old home. Blasted hopes! 
But I was determined never to let my fondest 
dreams fall through, as at that time I could 
play fairly well and studied as best I could 
without help. As I realize it now, I at- 
tempted pieces far too difficult for a beginner 
—such as At a Georgia Camp Meeting, which 
I was six months in mastering. It was like 
trying to reach the top rung of the ladder 
at the first step—but perseverance will win. 

For eight years after I married I did not 
get to touch a piano—then I heard of one 
for sale. I bargained for it and such a 
struggle as I had to make the payments and 
maintain my family. zater I turned this 
one in on a better piano. By this time my 
little girl should begin the piano. Unable to 
afford a teacher for her, I- started her and 
she responded finely. This gave me great 
hope. I then offered a neighbor boy who 
Seemed quite musical lessons free with the 
use of my piano to practice on—just to get 
some teaching experience. I realized that by 
so doing I would only make myself more pro- 
ficient. In the same neighborhood was a 
little boy whose parents were both working 
away from home—he on the streets, playing, 
whistling and singing, with no aim seemingly. 
Other children of the neighborhood remarked 
about his voice, so I ealled on his parents 





one evening and secured him for a piano 
pupil. Courage again. Then I began to can- 


vass for pupils; and did I study? Well, 
does one sit idly by when the most wonderful 
of his aims and ideas are coming his way? 
From the very first I watched my pupils, 
carefully noting how this one and that one 
secured a clenched hold on their ideas in 
music, This experience I put in a plan for 
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future use, adaptable to instruments and har- 
mony. This I have made so simple and help- 
ful as to be easily grasped by children as 
young as_ five years, who have attended 
neither school nor kindergarten. 

Let it be remembered that at no time in 
my life have I had a musie teacher and that 
what I have gained has been accomplished 
~from close application and hard study. I am 
now thirty-eight years of age and am in a 
financial position to take up the study of 
the Pipe Organ with an instructor. 

Rorprt Brown, 
Washington, 





No Home, No Friends, No Trade, No Money 
and in a Foreign Land 


I LerT my home in Germany when I was 
sixteen years of age, and, after roaming 
about the world for eight months, I landed 
in San Francisco with fifty cents in my 
pocket. I had no friends, no place of refuge, 
no trade; I could not even speak or under- 
stand the English language, 

That was ten years ago, and although I 
have nothing to brag about to-day, I can 
Say at least that I earn a comfortable living 
with music, have mastered the English lan- 
guage and have become thoroughly American- 
ized. My musical education has not yet been 
completed as I am still studying; but I can 
sit in an average theater pit and fill my 
place. 

I did not start to study musie until after 
I had been in this country three years. Dur- 
ing those first three years I did manual labor 
and lived just from day to day without giy- 
ing any thought to the future. My desire to 
take up music came upon me quite accident- 
ally. I had met a young lady who was a 
very fine amateur pianist, and hearing her 
play stirred in me the desire to be able to 
perform on an instrument. 

Once I had made up my mind to take up 
music seriously I changed my mode of work- 
ing. Instead of doing hard labor I looked 
about for work that would be less destructive 
with my hands and at the same time pay 
me sufficiently to pay for my tuition. For 
two years L shifted about a great deal having 
much trouble in finding and keeping a posi- 
tion that paid me just more than a meager 
existence. That was in 1913-14 when times 
were rather hard along the Pacific Coast; 
but I pulled through somehow, taking les- 
sons whenever I could afford it; and when 
I was out of work and could not possibly 
take lessons I continued practicing neverthe- 
less. Finally I drifted into the restaurant 
business and from that time on conditions 
bettered themselves for me. 

I left San Francisco in 1915 and moved to 
Sacramento. The first year there I received 


my lessons from a rather indifferent and 
somewhat incapable teacher. But in the 


meanwhile I had followed restaurant work 
quite steadily and by the time I had been 
in Sacramento one year I had become capable 
of making fairly good money waiting on 
tables which enabled me to go to a better 
teacher. 

I now began studying under Dr. Heft, and 
was under his tutelage for the following two 
years, two of the best spent years of my 
life. I took two lessons a week and prac- 
ticed two hours every day without fail, ex- 
cepting Tuesdays, which were my days off, 
and on those days I took a complete rest. 

At the expiration of two years I had 
learned to play fairly well in three positions. 
I could get a good tone and could read fairly 
well. I thought that I was equipped to go 
out and conquer the world. I ceased study- 
ing and prepared to make my living with 
music. 

Months of disappointments, vexations and 
humiliations followed, and that was ‘the 
period of my real practical musical education, 
I had learned time and tempo, of course, but 
their practical application in the pit was 
acquired only through hard experiences. 

It was not until after I had been repeat- 
edly dismissed from a theater the same eyen- 
ing or week on which I had been engaged 
that I saw the advisability of starting at 
the bottom. As soon as I had learned that 
lesson I moved at once to a small town in 
Montana where I played in a picture house 
at the salary of seven dollars per week. I 
stayed there eight months, when I received 
an offer from a theater in a nearby town at 
fifteen dollars a week; and from that time 
on I have progressed steadily, and shall con- 
tinue to progress as long as I shall follow 
music as a profession. 

I am not in a position to advise anyone ; 
but I can say from actual experience that a 
beginner should not set his goal too high if 
he does not wish to become discouraged 
easily, nor should he start out with the idea 
of studying for two or three years and by 
that time have become a professional musi- 
cian. Ambition, like musical talent, should 
be developed gradually and thereby become 
more firmly rooted. Also, he must not only 
be persevering and work assiduously, he 
must as well prepare himself to meet many 
disappointments the first year or two of his 
career until he has gained a secure foothold 
upon the ladder leading to professional effi- 
ciency. : 
RAYMOND PANZBER, 

Minnesota. 





When the Echo Didn’t Work 

AN amusing story is told of the great 
English tenor, Simms Reeves, who was 
once engaged to sing a cantata with chorus 
in Glasgow. The chorus was supposed to 
sing in imitation of an echo. Reeves came 
to the line, “Darkness flies away.” The 
echo came back in rich Highland dialect, 
“Darkness flees awa’.” Even the Scotch 
audience was convulsed. ; 


i. 
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Memorizing Our Moods 


Does the Artist Create a New Interpretation 


By the Noted American Pianist 


THUEL BURNHAM 


with Each Performance, or Does He Duplicate a Carefully Worked-Up ‘Master Version?”’ 


(Prepared with the assistance of Mr. RussELL Wracs) 


Imacrnation is the soul and the heart-blood of the 
Arts in general. Into the more confirmed conceptions 
of the beautiful in spiritual things she lures us, and often 
with her subtle elusiveness robs us of the divers new- 
garnered inspirations, too infantile for development, too 
gossamer for remembrance which she has given us in our 
moments of intense emotions. 

The creator embodies his imaginative ideas in his 
paintings, his musical compositions or his poems, and 
likewise the artist-interpreter has a way, eminently 
mental, yet nevertheless permanent, of holding fast to 
his original conceptions and emotions, born to the mind 
when the thing to be interpreted was fresh and novel 
to himself. 

This function of sustaining emotions we will call 
“Memorizing Our Moods,” but before explaining its 
working principle I wish to relate the incident which 
put in me the mind to write an article on such a disputed 
subject as interpreting. 

Every Piano Virtuoso has his pet aversions in regard 
to personal discussions along the line of his profession. 
I know I have, for I abhor, except in very few instances, 
dinner engagements where the host or hostess has all 


unwittingly invited all and only those of her friends 
who are pianists of varied degrees on the scale of 
accomplishment. 


The Fixed (?) Idea 


Not that we pianists have anything but the greatest 
fellow-feeling and admiration for each other. EteIS 
merely that one must have a little novelty to relax the 
continually taxed mind that thinks and works at music 
from morning until evening divertissements call it else- 
where. I mention this only to illustrate the differences 
of opinion which can arise on such occasions when 
several musical but not parallel minds mect in open 
discussion, much to the annoyance of them all. 

On a certain evening our hostess asked several well- 
known virtuosi and myself to give our opinions on the 
much argued subject, “Should musical interpretations 
be above all ‘taint’ of a fixed idea, carrying out, as it 
were, the popular feeling that music begins where thought 
and words are ended; or should they be based on mental 
pictures and worldly emotions ?” 

Our opinions, as might be expected, were divided. Some 
were for keeping interpretations entirely in the field of 
musical dynamics and musical rhythms; while others 
maintained that it should be the medium of expression 
for soul experiences and, human emotions, keeping, of 
course, well within the science of music. 

Naturally, we reached no convincing conclusion for 
any of us; but afterwards I decided to put my personal 
thoughts along this line into article form, at least dem- 
onstrating that my arguments were sincere enough to 
cause me no uneasiness at seeing them in print. 

Music, to me, is both the necessary sustenance and 
personal voice of the soul’s mentality. Not a thing to 
be found, necessarily, in the starry firmament, as some 
would have us believe, but in the sacred cloisters of our 
memory as well. A thing at once too delicate and too 
mighty for any language of the lips, yet far too closely 
bound about our hearts to be dealt with in an abstract 
or impersonal mood. 

While some minds are moved, during a massive Sym- 
phonic movement, to dance among the cloud-formed 
castles of the sky, I personally find myself engrossed in 
some world-possible experience or in some authentic 
chapter of my own past intimate associations. Therefore, 
believing in this fashion, it is but natural that one should 
feel the necessity of having pictures to paint with his 
interpretive brush; not vague impressions, too atmos- 
pheric for even himself to understand, to say nothing of 
passing them on to poor, unenlightened listeners. 


Masters Wrote Earthly Thoughts 


Beethoven and Wagner seemed to find the thongs of 
earth too durable to break in writing their immortal 
music, for though one may search soulfully and other- 
wise over their masterpieces, one must at last realize, I 
think, that they were all written around earthly experi- 
ences and human sufferings. 

Before traveling further, let me be sure that I am 
not misunderstood. In speaking of pictures, I merely 
refer to definite ideas concerning the thing which one 
is interpreting; not that one must furnish his audience 


with a perfect mental picture of a child carrying a 
pitcher of milk for the first five measures, then an accu- 
rate mental facsimile of her falling over a boulder and 
the subsequent spilling of her milk, or any further 
definite program. What is really meant that one 
must analyze his musical emotions when hearing a piece 
for the first time, or as many times afterwards as the 
material remains fresh and inspiring, and m morize the 
picture or pictures that it brings to him. 

These so-called mental picturés are divided into two 
groups; namely, “mood pictures,” which are emotional 
experiences, and “photographic pictures,” which are 
visualized by the interpreter as definite physical and 
mental happenings. Either of these must be equally well 
memorized; and simplifying this for pupils; 1s called, as 
mentioned before, “Memorizing our Moods.” 

Concert laymen have a general impressio1 
depend upon the mood of the moment in the interpreta- 
tion of their program. Fancy v hat a muddle one would 
be in by endeavoring to live up to his audience’s naive 
expectations. 

Most interpreters are known to leave 


that artists 


reading of 


their received correspondence of the day until after 
their performances are over. This, of course, is done to 
prevent any cross-current emotions in their interpreta- 
tions, such as grief over some family sorrow at a time 
when capriciousness and humor are eminently necessary. 


lertaking of 
ilarm clock; 
“merriment” 


However, they would have the added wu 
adjusting their nervous systems like an 
under the previous conditions, to be set 

during a scherzo passage, “melancholia” through a rubato 
interval, and “depression” during a gré otive. This, 
of course, is as impossible as it is ridiculous; and so, 
to furnish the audience with the necessary emotions, one 
must have his moods as well memorized as his notes. 


Sarah Bernhardt’s Methods 


Several years ago, in Paris, | discovered that musi- 
cians were not alone in this particular trend of thought, 
my discovery being based on the acting of no less a 
personage than that greatest of great tragediennes, Sarah 
Bernhardt. A well-known English actress, who had 
begun her career under the tutelage of Mme. Bernhardt, 
accompanied me to a performance of Tosca at the 
Theatre Sarah Bernhardt; and, since she. had been in 
the cast of the play ten years before when the “Divine 
Sarah” had played it in London, she intensely 
interested in finding out what changes this great artist 
had made in her interpretation of the rol 

When the performance was well along, 
turning to me, said in the most reverential fashion, “Do 
you realize that this adorable, marvelous creature is 
playing Tosca to the minutest detail.as she did ten years 
even to those passionate interpolations, the ‘Ah’s’ 
artfully injects 


was 


my friend, 


ago, 
and ‘Oh’s’ and ‘C’est terrible’ which she so 
into the conversations of the entire cast during all of 
Tosca’s supposedly silent moments on the stage?” Of 
this particular fact I was not aware, since I had never 
seen Mme. Bernhardt in Tosca before; but this realiza- 
tion assured me more than ever that a virtuoso’s interpre- 
tation, whether of Sardou or Chopin, must be convincing 
enough to warrant remembering and remembered enough 
to be convincing. A great many actors and actresses 
boast of their dependability of the moment; but their 
so-called “eating up of the scenery” fails to get across 
in the long run. 

Personally, I have more or less definite visualizations 
and ideas in the interpretation of the numbers of my 
repertoire; and, although every one has impressions and 
beliefs of his own, I find that my artist-pupils, as a rule, 
request that I pass on to them the conceptions which | 
have created for myself; and after doing so, I have noted 
a decided improvement in the presentations of their 
pieces and in time and very marked development of their 
own creative faculties. I make it a point, however, never 
to urge my interpretive opinions upon my pupils, even 
should they have formed convictions in an opposite direc- 
tion from mine; for, where my ideas are suited to 
myself, theirs may be best suited to their style of pre- 
sentation, and thus it would be foolhardy to insist upon 
my own. 


The Virtuoso’s Mature Material 


Of course, I believe that virtuosi in any line of art, 
having given over their lives to the creation of inter- 


esting and authentic interpretations, have more mature 
material to offer students than the students have to offer 
themselves. With this in mind, I will endeavor to put 
three or four of my own interpretations into writing, 
with only the thought to be helpful; not of forcing them 
upon any one who may have ideas of another nature. 

In the Rachmaninoff C-sharp Minor Prelude, 1 throw 
myself, so far as is possible, into the mental attitude of 
a Russian exile, marching despondently, head bowed, 
into Siberia. What can be more hopeless or more help- 
less than this unfortunate figure, symbolizing Russia, 
stolidly marching, unbefriended, towards an uncertain 
morrow, knowing that pain and sorrow alone await him 
and those who share his fate. This I see in the measures 
beginning 
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he alertly straightens himself, while his whole counte- 
nance registers a rising, revenge! 1 hate. He 
marching, while his entire physique quivers with this 


volcanic resentment which seethes within his brain and 


ceases 


struggles for freedom. He finds a momentary possibility 
fulfillment of 


for the this desire in the 


beginning 


measures 





















where he breaks away from his captors in a wild but 
futile rush to escape, and, being taken prisoner again, 
resumes the tyrannical march 


Tempo I. 















































I have taken the liberty, in the Albeniz Tango in D, 
to have the title changed to Spanish Dance on my concert 
programs. I am not informed as to just what interpreta- 
tion the composer himself meant to sive it, but I do know 
that many pianists before the public play it as one would 
expect to hear it done after seeing the title—as a rhyth- 
mic and passionate tango of the good old Spanish variety. 
Since my interpretation has to do with the mind, not the 
limbs, I have found the change necessary. 

In this I see a matronly Spanish lady, once envied for 
her beauty by her female companions and once the prize 
for which her male followers waged competitive combat, 
sitting before her doorway in the twilight, sadly rem- 
iniscing. She has just witnessed a dancing of the tango 
by a group of senoritas and their, swains; 


and now her 
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memory unveils a certain period of her youth when she 
stepped through the graceful figures of the tango with 
one whom time has never severed from her heart. The 
rhythm comes tranquilly and slowly back to her, for the 
years have sentimentalized and softened these passionate 
moments of her happiness, when they danced the spirited 
tango together, unmindful of fate, these youthful, blissful 
lovers. So she dreams, weaving her memories around a 
tender and pensive tango motive. Now her face reflects 
disdainful comparisons between herself and these present 
youthful dancers, and now it modulates itself into a 
grimace of sorrow as she realizes that her days of 
dancing belong to the past, while these more recent 
rivals have the present at their command. 

This interpretation naturally requires a pianissimo 
and reminiscent rendering, considering that this tango 
comes out of the past, not the present; which, to me, 
personally, is the most plausible background for so 
thoughtful a theme. 

Then for two small MacDowell pieces. 

As suggested by the title of his Indian Lodge, the 
composition, if we follow the composer, has to do with 
the American Indian, although it is left to the interpreter 
to form the fabric around the framework. Personally, 
I feel that this striking piece depicts the forced departure 
of the red man from his homeland haunts. The opening 
measures 
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Ex.5 












































appear to me to be the redskin’s tomtom reveille for his 
departing race, drummed with great seriousness and 
religious significance. After this, in the measures 
beginning 

Ex.6 
































wo 
I visualize a drooping figure, representing the red race, 
passing over the summit of a western hill with the golden 
light of a vanishing sun emblazoned around him. On 
he marches, mournfully and tragically, a once-dignified 
monarch now humbled and broken in spirit. Suddenly 
he turns 



































with a great shout of defiance, and his figure once again 
assumes the proud, upright poise of his ancestry as he 
majestically challenges oncoming civilization. 

To myself, but of course not on my concert programs, 
MacDowell’s Improvisation is Love of a Day. This may 
not have a penny’s worth of meaning to some differently- 
opinioned person, but I find that it answers my particu- 
lar purpose. First the formulating passion concealed in 
uncertainty, 
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then the increased ardor of advanced affection, contin- 
uing to ecstatic heights of devotion. The repetition of 
the first half of the composition, done in a most delicate 
pianissimo, is the memory of the past, short-lived infatu- 
ation. Only a dream remains, but the seeds are well 
worth replanting, even if only in Memory’s shadow 
garden; and thus the pianist, losing none of the sincere 
spirit of the first half, must merely diminish the 
dynamics. 

The Borodine Nocturne brings more than a picture to 
me. It brings a languid, far-eastern sensation into my 
veins; a vision of a maid leaning over her balcony rail, 
hand curved to hervear, listening through the trembling, 


0 ge et me 


tropical night for the far-distant throb of a love 
returned. It pulsates to her, faintly but regularly, the 
familiar phrase, “I love you,” “I love you,” “I love you,” 
through the luxuriant immensity of Oriental space; while 
she stands transfigured with the sentimental significance 
of this assurance which the night has ‘mparted to her. 

These are simple examples, and if the student follows 
them he may rest assured that no audience will know the 
exact “burden of his song.” However, I feel that it is 
essentially necessary for him to have something to say, 
something personal, and then the audience will enjoy, 
without knowing why, his performance. 


Sight Reading 


By S. M. C. 





Most players desire to become expert sight readers, 
and envy those who have acquired the art, but fail to un- 
derstand that sight reading demands systematic applica- 
tion, as well as any other branch of music study. It 


should be made a part of the daily practice, and’ for this 
purpose easy solos and four-hand pieces, which should be 
one or two grades easier than those which form part of 


the student’s regular work, may serve as material. 

Sight reading demands not only a quick eye which is 
capable of taking in many details at a glance; but 
also nimble fingers which are able to reproduce and play 
accurately what the eye sees; and also an alert mind, by 
which the player can help himself out of all difficulties. 
Many persons lack these qualifications and have not 
the energy and perseverance to acquire them; hence good 
sight readers will always be comparatively few. But if a 
person has a persistent will to acquire the art he need not 
despair, although at first it may seem impossible for him 
to overcome natural defects. 

A knowledge of elementary harmony is of the greatest 
importance; for it would be absurd to expect a person, 
ignorant of the fundamentals of music, to become a sight 
reader unless he remedies his deficiencies. The better 
versed the student is in composition, harmony and form, 
the easier it will be for him to acquire the art of sight 
reading. 

At first little attention should be paid to mistakes, the 
object being to play as fluently, and, of course, as accu- 
rately as possible. Each succeeding attempt should show 
a decreasing number of mistakes, until by long-continued 
practice the ability to play well-nigh faultlessly is ac- 
quired. 


That Heavy Thumb 





By Harold Mynning 





Bacu “took up the cudgel” for the thumb and was 
the first of the great composers to write with the idea 
of its common use. And yet its proper use is still a 
problem for most music students. 

In the first place, because it is so strong as to be able 
to take care of itself after some fashion, it usually does 
not receive the careful attention given other fingers. 

The most common fault is to play the thumb notes 
too loud, when practicing scales and arpeggios. This 
causes a roughness in the sound of these. To correct 
this, relax the thumb and allow it to fall softly on the 
keys while the other fingers play loudly. This exag- 
gerated difference will soon so correct the action of the 
muscles that the fingers will fall naturally with even 
weight. In accomplishing this, nothing can take the 
place of much careful listening to the sound of what is 
played. 


When the “Contralto” Was a Curiosity 


Tue Counter-Tenor or Male Alto is exceedingly rare 
and is little developed in this country as compared with 
England, where the stricter interpretation of the Episco- 
pal service makes the male alto more in demand. The 
voice is also employed in the Greek and in the Roman 
services; but it is said to be heard at its best in the 
English Cathedrals. The use of the male alto is very 
ancient. It is known to have been used in choral singing 
as early as 1200. Handel employed the voice frequently. 
Indeed, it was not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that female altos were used in singing the great 
oratorios. Handel is said never to have heard a female 
contralto, as he died in 1759, and the first recorded use 
of the voice was in 1773. Dr. G. Edward Stubbs says 
that the first oratorio in which the female alto was used 
was Judith, by Dr. Thomas Arne, given in Covent 
Garden, on February 26, in 1773. A “female alto” was 
advertised as a kind of musical curiosity. 
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Every-Day Pianistic Blund 


[Eprror’s Note.—In another article of similar intent, which appeared in the Octo- 
1921, issue of THe Erup, Mr. Silber set forth that errors and shortcomings 
due to inherent incapacity, physical defects, irrational 


ber, 


common to most students are 


Mistakes, Teachers and Pupils 

By far the greatest number of literal mistakes in piano 
study, practice and playing, are traceable to ignorance and 
carelessness. All mistakes due to ignorance may be laid 
at the door of the teacher who is incompetent, lazy or 
inefacient. There are, broadly speaking, two types of 
teachers, those who live to teach (the reigning minority) 
and those who teach to live (the ruling majority). As 
percentages in human society among various classes and 
types run about the same, so here we have the usual 
percentages of good, bad and indifferent teachers and 
pupils of the piano. We must, however, in all fair- 
ness, maintain that most so-called students, “so-called” 
because every “student” does not “study,” have better 
teachers than they deserve. 


When literal mistakes are due to carelessness, it is 
usually the pupil’s fault. Painstaking teachers know how 
much patience is required to instruct the pupil who per- 
sists, in spite of repeated admonitions, in making the 
self-same mistakes over and over, and over again. Until 
the pupil is somehow made to appreciate the imperative 
necessity of listening and perceiving, after he has learned 
to hear and see, there is little hope of his ever accom- 
plishing anything worth while. He must learn that con- 
centration is but another word for construction. With- 
out this attitude, he must ever remain a mediocrity; at 
best he can become only a respectable mediocrity. 


Key to Solution of Problem 
Now, while the condition is admitted, anxious readers 
may say, “But how do you propose to overcome these 
errors and shortcomings; how are these mistakes to be 
corrected?” Here is my solution: 


I. If the errors and shortcomings are traceable to 
physical defects, send the pupil to a physican, an oculist 
or an aurist. 

2. If the errors and shortcomings are traceable to lack 
of mental discipline, then such forces must be brought 
into play as will break present bad and antagonistic 
tendencies and habits and thus pave the way to create 
better thought habits. (Here, indeed, is a fertile field 
for the application of well-known psychological princi- 
ples, such as mental suggestion, without which no teacher 
may ever be considered a true pedagog.) 


Relation Between Thought and Action 

Human beings act rationally as a result of clear and 
logical thinking. Their acts are irresponsible when they 
are either mentally deficient or have not lived in an en- 
vironment which would tend to make them conscious of 
their errors. Thus, we see, that the relations between 
teacher and pupil should be reciprocal. The average pupil, 
who after years of apparently unremitting toil, fails to 
scale the heights, invariably concludes that there must 
be some magic connected with that state of mind usually 
termed genius. He forgets that the so-called genius has 
either had superior instruction, or that he developed the 
power (because of an inner urge) to seek the truth for 
himself, We find only as we seek. If we seek nothing, 
we find nothing. Those who are content to be blindly led 
will always be blind followers. Under present pedagogi- 
cal conditions, it often happens that what is offered in 
a scientific spirit, that which is called academic tradition 
is administered unintelligently without reference to 
actual needs. Such teachers proceed with the following 
steps of reasoning :— 


False and True Hypotheses 

1, The pupil needs better technic. 

2. Technic consists in gaining control of all the fingers 
(strangely enough only fingers are considered by this 
type of teacher). 

3. All fingers must be made equally independent and 
equally strong (which is a physical impossibility and, in 
the light of eminent authority on the part of the world’s 
greatest pianists, a most undesirable thing). 

4. After this is attained, thought may be taken con- 
cerning the problems of conception, style, interpretation. 

To all this I say, “There is no scientific basis for 
such reasoning, inasmuch as technic of all kinds is always 
developed from within, but never the reverse.. Fingers 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


or unscientific 


ficient mental discipline. 
are they in this 
and all parts of the playing mechanism acl itelligently 


only under orders from headquarters.” 


The Nub of the Matter 
Think! Think! Think! If 
you will hear yourself as others hear you; 
yourself as others see you. You will then be 
to pass critically upon the value of your « ing. Not 
until you are in a position to find out ther your 
execution tallics with your mtent—not u then will 
you have a basis for further substantial ration and 
achievement. 


you succeed doing this, 
su will see 


a position 


A Few Knotty Problems 
There can be no argument concerning tl! 
ties. Ties are there to be observed. H 


jurpose of 
, it some- 
pitch are 
or a slur, 


How 
times happens that two notes of the 
slurred, the pupil does not know which is a 














and his teacher does not tell’ him which is which. In 
the following example. 

Ex.1 

+H ff 


inion as to 
o be played 
listakes and 
»), Presser), 

first-class 
» be played 


While there may be some difference of 
whether the second and fourth quarters ar 
(see pages 61 and 62 of Louis C. Elson’s 
Disputed Points in Music, published by TI] 
still the vast majority of musicians a! 
teachers will agree that such quarters are 
in approximately the following 


Ex. 2 


ze Se 


Had the passage been written with the slur minus the 
dot, it would not have been a slur at all but a tie, in 
which case the passage would and should have been 


written thus: 
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It sometimes happens that the dot is p! d below the 
first of two notes of similar pitch and d ition, or be- 
tween two notes of similar pitch but of dissimilar dura- 
tion, though the latter consideration need not necessarily 
obtain. For example, in 


2 ole 9. Beethove 
Ex.4 Bagatelle, Op. 119, Beethoven 
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it is obvious that there is no tie but a slur. The first 
note is to be played semi-staccato or se egato (either 
term being correct English to the Italian portamento) 
and the long note is to receive the stronger pressure or 
weight. Returning to example 1., it is obvious that the 
second and fourth quarters are to be played. As proof, 
quote Elson, who is correct in stating that had the com- 
poser desired the second and fourth quarters not to be 
played, he would have written the passage as follows :— 


















Concerning Rests 

With all the numerous subtleties of modern musical 
orthography, we have not, as yet, arrived at a system 
which would indicate the exact and precise tonal lengths, 
especially in homophonic writing. This is because the 
admixture of the damper pedal automatically prolongs 
notes beyond their indicated durations. Of the pedal 
stself and its action we will speak later. In the matter 
of rests, the efficient teacher often finds it difficult to ex- 
plain whether rests imply “doing nothing” (that is, 
silence), or whether they belong to the sounding cate- 
gory. It is here that instinct and musical feeling must 
come to the rescue, for they are indeed the sole guides 
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ers and How to Cure Them 


ignorance (in the sense of not knowing) and wuisuf- 


not discussed im that article, nor 


. : 
However, taking a few examples, 
the non-sounding 


and criterions of style. 
there can be no controversy concerning 
aualities of the rests in the following concluding bars of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique (second movement). 











As to the playing of the very last measure, teachers 
The literal teacher and student will play 
without pedal and observing the 

- type will use the pedal for the entire 
third class will change pedal three times. 
to dec nici est? Is this not a test of 
nt [ tation? My personal idea 
naration of each and 


may differ. 


the measure slavishly, 





art, though I would not state pedantically that 
one sixteenth in duration. In 
fact, I would make a taydando before the close of the 
would imply a lengthen- 

Here are the examples 





composition and this 


ing of the tonal and rest values 
one would have it as in Ex. 


santhicalty Ataris = Pe 
graphically stated Class 
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without Pedal 


Class two would have it sound as in Ex. 7(b); while 
class three follow Ex. 7.6G). 


Psychological Values of Rest Observance 
It is rel 


ated that Berlioz once, when asked what he 
considered the outstanding value of 
Weber’s music, replied, the (meaning 
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have the sig ice and value of the silence following 
rhetorical questions put to an audience by an adroit 
speaker. ‘s silence gives the listener a chance to 









have the music “soak in.” For example, though no rest is 
indicated at the end of the Introduction of MacDowell’s 
Sonata Tragica, a moment of absolute silence increases 
the suspense and makes the effect of what has preceded 
more impressive. However, MacDowell writes it thus, 
without the rest, as in Ex. 8 (a). 


Ex. 8a 
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The following measure near the conclusion of the 
same Sonata implies absolute silence of a very protracted 


nature—Ex. 8 (b). 


How the Pedal Affects Tonal Values 

With apologies 

deed say “Notes are not what they seem”. 

which changes (transmutes) note and tonal values. 

following example clearly shows how much has to be im- 

plied in the matter of our highly developed orthographi- 
cal means. The original is written as follows :— 


to Longfellow, the musician may in- 
It is the pedal 
The 


Mendelssohn, Songs Without Words, No. 1 
’ b ? 


Ex.9 
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As played with above pedal indicates the excerpt actu- 
ally sounds as if it had been written, 
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Three Bad Pedal Habits 


Two of these pertain to the incorrect use of the damper 
pedal, the third to the shift (incorrectly called the “soft”) 
pedal. All three are signs of amateurishness or inex pert- 
ness. 

1, “Pumping” of pedal, caused by too sudden release 
of the pedal lever and by raising of the foot from the 
same at each release. 

2. Too sudden and too frequent chawe of damper 
pedal in harmonic changes, resulting in continual blur- 
ring, since the strings do not entirely cease to vibrate. 

3. Continual use of the shift pedal to attain soft effects, 

How are these “ills” to be cured? Simply do not in- 
dulge in them. Go and sin no more! Stop!: Look! 
Listen ! 

Resume 

It will thus be seen that, while students and teachers 
can and should be held accountable for many sins 
against the letter of music, there are sins against the 
spirit which can not be remitted through ordinarily ped- 
agogical procedure. The literal pianist will never make 
music. He is dealing with bones (notes) exclusively 
and his structures have the same relation to music that 
the skeleton has to the body. Not’ until he becomes 
aware of the fact that every printed page of music is but 
a mould into which he is to infuse his individual life 
and that sum total of sounds are to bear the impress of 
his particular personality, not until then will he exercise 
those finer powers of intuition and imagination which 
are unfortunately so often blighted and killed by sheer 
literalness. 


“Eyes and No-Eyes” 
By Mae-Aileen Erb 


ALMOST every one of us has read, at some time, the 
story with the above title. This little classic, with its 
striking truth, is in most elementary readers. It tells of 
two boys who took a walk together. On their return, 
when questioned as to what. they had seen, No-Eyes 
replied that he had seen nothing, whereas the other boy 
told with enthusiasm of the many interesting and beauti- 
ful things which he had observed. 

No-Eyes, unfortunately, is the prototype of many piano 
students. They play their studies and pieces without 
seeing one third of the dynamic signs placed there for 
the beautifying of the composition. Notes, notes, notes 
seem to be the only things that they see. Even rests, 
which denote cessation of sound and have an equal value 
to that of the corresponding notes, are not infrequently 
skipped over in happy-go-lucky fashion, or completely 
ignored. Rests are of the utmost importance. They 
help to form the pulse and rhythm in Music. Without 
their accurate observance, the composer’s own con- 
ception and meaning become obscured and unintelligible. 

Read the following sentence, devoid of punctuation 
marks, which are the breathing spaces to which rests in 
Music correspond, and observe the little sense it conveys. 

That that is is that that is not is not if what is not is 
not what is that that is? 

Now let us punctuate, and what could be more clear? 

That that is, is; that that is not, is not; if what is 
not, is not, what is that, that is? 

Applied to the interpretation of Music, the principle 
is identical. To demonstrate, go to your piano as 
soon as you have finished reading this article, and choose 
a selection in which a number of rests occur. The Scherzo 
in B flat minor of Chopin is an example. Play it two 
times, the first time disregarding all of these signs of 
silence, the second time, with careful attention to the 
same. Is not the contrast rather startling? 


“The World do Move’’ 


Tue fathers of some of the most advanced musicians 
have been among the conservatives of their time. In 
the case of Richard Strauss, for instance, his father 
(said to have been one of the finest French horn players 
of his time) was not only devoid of any of the modern- 
istic tendencies of his talented son but was actually an 
anti-Wagnerite, in that hot-bed of Wagnerism—Munich. 
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The Secret of Staccato 


By Amina Goodwin 





[EprToR’s Notn.—Amina Beatrice Goodwin is one of the 
best. known of English concert pianists. She was born in 
1867 at Manchester and studied with her father, Reinecke, 
Liszt and Clara Schumann. For many years she was at 
the head of a large school of music in London.] 


A coop, strong and even staccato can only be attain- 
ed through a like amount of slow study, essential for 
the other parts of real Technique. The sound of each 
staccato note should be quite as equal in sound as each 
note in a well played legato scale. To produce this even- 
ness in staccato, equal-strength from each finger is not 
only sufficient, but also equal wrist action must be mas- 
tered, these being two distinct points. The most bene- 
ficial method when studying slow staccato for the equal- 
ization of the wrist, is to place the finger close to the 
key and then strike it, counting one, and raising the note 
sharply from the wrist, counting two, but without move- 
ment from the arm. This is termed “abgesto&senes” 
staccato meaning a staccato thrown off the note upwards, 
This “abgestossene” staccato should invariably be used 
for all single isolated staccato notes, as it produces a 
much rounder, firmer, sharper and more rhythmical stac- 
cato, than if the note be struck downwards from the 
wrist. In playing staccato scales slowly, the note may 
be played, counting one, and taken off sharply from the 
wrist upwards, counting two; thus counting two to each 
note. The best practice is with the help of the Metro- 
nome. After a time when the student has accomplished 
this wrist action, the metronome can gradually be placed 
at a quicker tempo, until it will not be possible either to 
count two to each note, or place the finger close to the 
key first before raising the wrist. In quick staccato- 
playing the note must necessarily be struck downwards 
from the wrist, but this slow “abgestossene” staccato 
should be well studied beforehand and continuously so, 
even after the quick staccato has been acquired, so as 
to retain the equal wrist action and tone. The student 
should study the slow playing of octaves and chords 
and double staccato notes, also precisely in the same man- 
ner, by placing the fingers close to the key and then 
striking the note at one and taking them off sharply 
from the wrist at two. When the octaves are studied 
on this principle, it will give the student time to try to 
give the two notes of the octaves in each hand, equal 
sound, and avoid giving more tone to the thumb than 
the little finger, and less tone to the little finger than 
the thumb. In the playing of all chords either small or 


large, the greatest attention should be given to the middle 
notes of the chord receiving the same volume of sound 
as the outer notes. This can best be accomplished by 
playing the chords as indicated, by placing the fingers 
close to the keys which require striking, with a loose, 
though not high wrist action. Each note in the chord 
will then receive an equal amount of sound from each 
finger. Should the chord be marked staccato, it can be 
taken off sharply from the wrist, by which action the 
longer fingers will quit the keys as quickly as the 
shorter ones, thus all the keys in the chord will re- 
bound precisely at the same instant. Through this, the 
effect will be vigorous, sharp, and rhythmic; but should 
the chords be taken off in any other way, if even shortly, 
the longer fingers would rebound a portion of a second 
later than the shorter ones. 
composed of consecutive staccato chords, there is 
naturally no time to place the fingers near the keys first, 
before striking them. But through the slow study in 
this manner, the middle tones of the chords will never 
become neglected, however freely the chords may be 
played later in quick tempo. 

Hard execution of chords and octaves is either pro- 
duced with a stiff arm or by the hands brought down 
upon the keyboard from the wrist with full force but 
from too great a height, and consequently the effect of 
digging into the keys or thumping is produced—Such a 
production of tone causes the listener to shrink each 
time a loud passage is commenced, or start at every 
loud chord, instead of listening for the pleasure the 
performance should give. 

In playing any description of loud, full or small chords, 
the greatest power can be obtained by placing the fingers 
first close to the keys and then striking the chord. with 
a loose movement of the wrist, but with full strength. 
By these means, however strongly the chord may be 
struck the sound produced will never sound harsh, but 
full, round and sonorous. Should the chord be marked 
staccato, the hands can then be taken off sharply upwards 
from the wrist, immediately after being struck, or they 
can be taken off, in the same way, whenever the chord 
or octave has received its right value of time and sound. 
This important detail can always be carried out with ex- 
actitude and success by never removing the hand from 
the Octave, Chord, or note, until the following rest 
occurs, providing the chord or note be not marked 
“staccato” or “portamento.” 





Positive Results from Positive Routine 


By Francis Kendig 


WHEN is music too difficult ? 

The query reminds one of a question not infrequently 
asked by students: “How fast shall I play this piece?” 
and its inevitable answer, ‘Not any faster than you 
can!” While every piece has its own natural tempo the 
same as every person or animal has its own natural gait 
and rate of speed; yet a new piece, still in the process 
of being learned, should not be played more rapidly than 
it can be played faultlessly. 

However one does not wish to spend months on every 
piece which he learns, laboring hours on such ordinary 
mechanics as time, notes, and fingering, only to gladly 
discard the piece the moment it is learned, out of sheer 
tiredness of repeated hearings—to be forever practicing 
and never playing, as it were. 

After all, why not have a playing method? 

Step down a grade or two, and find a pretty piece 
that can be played almost at sight. Learn to play this 
piece without one single error, always “with the right 
finger on the right note at the right time!” Be able to 
play the piece with and without the metronome, only 
gradually increasing the speed, till it can be played easily 
at the tempo in which it sounds best. Go through the 
piece to see that every first note of each measure re- 
ceives its due primary accent. Where there is shifted 
accent, as in syncopation, or secondary accent or ac- 
celerando, ritardando, or tempo rubato, turn ti.e spot- 
light of your attention on these lovely details of expres- 
sion. Study every expression mark; every inkmark on 
the page means something. Go over the piece again for 
rhythmic flow, once more with all the attention centered 
on the four-measure phrase lengths. Then play it for 


contrasts in sunlight and shadow, or major and minor ; 
again for distance or nearness effects, or softness and 
loudness, and again for rise and fall of inflection, or 
crescendo and decrescendo. Give attention to the pedal- 
ing. Play your piece for melodic clarity and purity of 
tone; hunt for a few chords to impress the ear with their 
rich harmonic loveliness. Again through for the sub- 
ordination of secondary themes and accompaniment. 
Then forget all the details because you know them so 
well, and yet play them all, bringing out in the finished 
interpretation a happy summary of all these beauties. - 

The.piece ought to be learned perfectly, if this playing 
method is adopted, in three days of perhaps a couple of 
hours practice each day. If it takes longer than six 
hours, hunt for a shorter and easier piece. Do not ad- 
vance yourself by taking a slightly more difficult piece 
till you can play six pieces five times in succession ab- 
solutely flawlessly! It is preferable that they should be 
memorized. 

Hold yourself to this, and practice easily, with relaxed 
muscles, and without too much dissatisfaction in not get- 
ting away from the original six pieces as soon as you 
think you ought. In this way you will find your actual 
grade and really know just how far up the ladder you 
are. You will have the easy assurance of the firm- 
footed climber of experience. And as you climb higher 
you will have a clear new vision for all such funda- 
mental practice as scales, arpeggi, and all technical prac- 
tice. You will gain in expression, assurance, sight read- 
ing, musical understanding, and in a dozen various ways. 

And best of all, you will have trained your ear to 
desire only expressive and faultless interpretation of 
the finest and noblest in music-literature, 


In quick staccato passages, 
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| Historic Musical Memories 


How Famous Musicians Have Kept Immense Numbers of Musical Compositions in Their Minds for Long Periods of Time 


Tue memory of the musician is often a marvel to the 
average person. There are very few people in any walk 
of life who are called upon to put into their mental cold 
storage vaults as much as is the ordinary music worker. 
In the case of a Toscanini, a Stokowski or a Sousa, one 
finds that they have literally millions of notes packed 
away in their minds, that these notes all have a harmonic 
and a rhythmic place and, in the case of an orchestra or 
a band, a color or instrument place. The actor memo- 
rizes many roles, but in a performance he plays only a 
part. The musician must have a repertoire that is 
nothing short of astonishing. 

Some years ago Dr. Frederick G Shinn, of the Royal 
College of Music and the Royal College of Organists, 
made a record of famous feats of musical memory. The 
main points of Dr. Shinn’s investigations are given here 
for the benefit of Erupe readers. Dr. Shinn’s Musical 
Memory and its Cultivation is a standard work on the 
subject. 

Famous Memory Feats 

Amongst the most famous feats of memory, and at 
the time of its performance the most remarkable was 
that performed by Mozart in connection with Allegri’s 
Miserere in 1770. Mozart and his father were on an 
Italian tour, and, according to Otto Jahn, “they arrived 
in Rome about midday on Wednesday in Holy Week 
amidst a storm of thunder and lightning, ‘received like 
grand people with a discharge of artillery. There was 
just time to hurry to the Sistine Chapel and hear Allegri’s 
Miserere. It was here that Wolfgang accomplished his 
celebrated feat of musical ear and memory. It was the 
custom on Wednesday and Friday in Holy Week for 
the choir of the Pope’s household to sing the Miserere 
(Ps. 50) composed by Dom. Allegri, which was arranged 
alternately for a four and five part chorus, having a 
final chorus of nine parts. This performance was uni- 
versally considered as one of the most wonderful in 
Rome; the impression made by it, in conjunction with 
the solemn rites it accompanied, was always described as 
overpowering. ‘You know,’ writes L. Mozart, ‘that this 
celebrated Miserere is so jealously guarded, that mem- 
bers of the chapel are forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, to take their parts out of the chapel, or to 
copy, or allow it to be copied. We have got it, notwith- 
standing. Wolfgang has written it down, and I should 
have sent it to Salzburg in this letter were not our 
presence necessary for its production. More depends on 
the performance than even on the composition. Besides, 
we must not let our secret fall into other hands, ut non 
incurramus, mediate vel immediate, in censuram ecclesiac.’ 
When the performance was repeated on Good Friday, 
Wolfgang took the manuscript with him into the chapel, 
and holding it in his hat, corrected some passages where 
his memory had not been quite true. The affair became 
known, and naturally made a great sensation; Wolfgang 
was called upon to execute the Miserere in presence of 
a Papal singer, Christofori, who was amazed at its cor- 
rectness. L. Mozart’s news excited consternation in 
Salzburg, mother and daughter believing that Wolfgang 
had sinned in transcribing the Miserere, and fearing un- 
pleasant consequences if it should become known. ‘When 
we read your ideas about the Mirerere,’ answered 
the father, ‘we both laughed loud and long. You need 
not ke in the least afraid. It is taken in quite another 
way. All Rome and the Pope himself know that Wolf- 
gang has written the Miserere, and instead of punishment, 
it has brought him honor. You must not fail to show 
my letter everywhere, and let His Grace the Archbishop 
know of it’” This feat was undoubtedly a remarkable 
one, but all Mozart’s biographers have borne witness to the 
fact that he possessed an ear of wonderful delicacy and 
retentive power. Jahn states that when Mozart was not 
more that five years old he observed that his own violin 
was tuned an eighth of a tone higher that one belonging 
to Herr Schachtner, a friend of his father’s upon which 
he had played a day or two previous, and on comparison 
this proved to be the case. 

Another great composer who, like Mozart, possessed a 
phenomenal power of memory was Mendelssohn. He, 
also, during a visit to Rome performed the feat of re- 
cording Allegri’s Miserere, whilst the following story, 


SS 


the particulars of which have been supplied to me by 
Mr. T. L. Southgate, describes a feat of a somewhat sim- 
ilar nature. Mendelssohn, when in England, was some- 
times the guest of Attwood, the organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. During one of his visits he heard at the 
Cathedral a composition, either a service or an anthem 
of Attwood’s. This pleased him so much that he offered 
to score it for the orchestra. Attwood readily accepted 
Mendelssohn’s offer, but the matter was not again re- 
ferred to until after Mendelssohn’s return to Germany, 
when Attwood wrote to him offering to send a copy of 
the work in question for reference. Mendel sohn’s reply 
was a full orchestral score of it, which he had completed 
from memory, after hearing it once or perhaps twice at 
St. Paul’s. A comparison of this full score with Att- 
wood’s vocal score showed that in no respect had his 
memory failed him. 

That Mendelssohn was an earnest student of all Bach’s 
works is well known, and his great admiration of the 
St. Matthew “Passion” led him to revive that work at 
Berlin in 1829, the centenary year of its first production. 
Referring to this event, the following passage, taken 
from some anecdotes of Mendelssohn by Pastor Julius 
Schubring. The writer “How thoroughly he 
(Mendelssohn) had rendered himself master of this work 
was proved by his directing one of the later rehearsals at 
the piano without any music before him, and by his re- 
marking, at the conclusion of the movement, ‘In the 
twenty-third bar the soprano has C and not @esharpe” 
whilst Sir Charles Hallé in his Autobiography gives us 
an account of what happened at the performance of this 
same piece. He says, “It is well-known that when he 
(Mendelssohn) revived Bach’s ‘Passion Music,’ and con- 
ducted the first performance of that immortal work, 
after it had been dormant for about a century, he found, 
stepping to the conductor’s desk, that a score, similar in 
binding and thickness, but of another work, had been 
brought by mistake. He, conducted this amazingly com- 
plicated work by heart, turning leaf after leaf of the 
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THE MUSICIAN WITH THE SUPER-MEMORY 


The super-memory among modern musicians is said to have 
been possessed by this famous musician, Sir Walter Parratt, 
who at the age of 10 played all the 48 Fugues of the Bach 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord”’ from memory and performed 
other feats of uncanny musical mentality 


book he had before him, in 
feeling of uneasiness on the 


order not to create any 
part of the executants.” 
Another story, which bears witness to the wonderful ac- 
curacy with which he knew the scores of works he studied, 
is related by Ferdinand Hiller in his “Mendelssohn.” Ata 
weekly musical gathering at the Abé Bardin’s, when both 
Hiller and Mendelssohn were present, Hiller, writes: “I 
had just been playing Beethoven’s E flat Concerto in public, 
and they asked for it again on one of these afternoons. The 
parts were all there, and the string quartet too, but no 
players for the wind. ‘I will do the wind,’ said Mendel- 
ssohn, and sitting down to a small piano which stood 
near the grand one, he filled in the wind parts from 
memory so completely, that I don’t believe even a note 
of the second horn was wanting, and all as simply and 
naturally done as if it were nothing.” 


When the Joke Was on Liszt 
All the above, however, are quite eclipsed by the fol- 
lowing, which is recorded by Max Miiller in his Auld 
Lang Syne, and took place on the occasion of Liszt's first 
appearance in Leipzig. “Mendelssohn,” says the writer, 
“gave a matinée musicale at his house, all the best known 


musicians of the place being present. I remember, 
though vaguely, David, Kalliwoda, Hiller; I doubt 


whether Schumann and Clara Wieck were present. Well, 
Liszt appeared in his Hungarian costume, wild and mag- 
nificent. He told Mendelssohn that he had written some- 
thing special for him. He sat down, and swaying right 
and left on his music stool, played a Hungarian melody, 
and then three or four variations, one more incredible 
than the other. We stood amazed, and after everybody 
had paid his compliments to the hero of the day, some of 
Mendelssohn’s friends gathered round him and said, ‘Ah, 
Felix, now we can pack up. No one can do that; it 1s 
over with us!’ Mendelssohn smiled; and when Liszt 
came up to him, asking him to play something in turn 
he laughed and said that he never’ played now; and this to 
a certain extent was true. He did not give much time to 
practicing then, but worked chiefly at composing and 
directing his concerts. However, Liszt would take no 
refusal, and so at last little Mendelssohn with his own 
charming playfulness said, “Well, Pll play, but you must 
promise me not to be angry. And what did he play? 
He sat down and played first of all Liszt's Hungarian 
melody, and then one variation after another, so that none 
but Liszt himself could have told the difference. We all 
trembled lest Liszt should be offended, for Mendelssohn 
could not keep himself from slightly imitating Liszt's 
movements and raptures. However, Mendelssohn man- 
aged never to offend man, woman or child; Liszt 
laughed, applauded, and admitted that no one, not he 
himself, could have performed such a bravura.” How 
far Mendelssohn’s powers of execution would meet the 
demands of a piece written by Liszt, probably with the 
express object of displaying his own marvelous powers 
upon an occasion of exceptional importance, must remain 
an unanswered question, but after making allowance for 
large deficiencies, this feat is perhaps the most wonder ful 
of its kind on record. 


Hiller and Von Bilow 

One of a similar although less exacting nature was 
performed by Ferdinand Hiller, and has been communi- 
cated to me by Mr. C. Ainslie Barry, who at one time 
was a pupil of Hiller at the Cologne Converatoire. 
During a composition lesson Hiller left the class room 
In his 
absence Mr. Barry’s fellow pupil played over an un- 
finished Scherzo for the piano which he had brought to 
show his master. Hiller having heard the performance 
whilst in the adjoining room, on his return, inquired why 
it was left unfinished, and then sat down at the piano. 
played the Scherzo from memory, added a trio and re- 
peated the Scherzo, finishing it off with a coda. 

Hans von Biitlow has always been famous for his re- 
markable powers of memory. Mr. Dannreuther, in his 


and went for some time into an adjoining room. 


article on Bulow in Sir George Grove’s “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” says: “It would be diff- 
cult to mention a work of any importance by any 


composer for the piano, which he has not played in public 
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and by heart. His prodigious musical memory has en- 
abled him also as a conductor to perform feats which 
have never before been attempted, and will in all likeli- 
hood not be imitated.” The fashion of.conducting from 
memory was introduced by Bulow, and his wonderfully 
accurate knowledge of orchestral scores was undoubtedly 
remarkable. It is said of him that at the rehearsal for 
a concert in London, at the conclusion of the performance 
of a movement from one of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
which he was conducting from memory after a few 
moments’ calculation he informed one of the second wind 
players that at a certain bar, so many bars from the end, 
he had played a wrong note, at the same time informing 
the offender what he had played and what he ought to 
have played. But perhaps Biilow’s most prodigious 
feat in this direction was the conducting from memory 
of the first performance of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde 
at Munich, in 1865. Only those who know the com- 
plexity of a Wagner Opera, and the intricate nature of 
the score, can fully appreciate such a performance. 

The piano recitals which Bilow gave in London at 
different times bore ample witness to his prodigious 
memory for piano music, the occasion when he played 
the five latest Sonatas of Beethoven being one of the 
most remarkable. The following story of a feat of 
memory by him, for the details of which I am indebted 
to Miss Constance Bache, is interesting as showing the 
wonderful reliability of his memory under quite ex- 
ceptional conditions. Miss Bache writes as follows :— 
“A number of versions are given of the foilowing story, 
which Bulow could never hear without bursting with 
laughter. The following is his own version:—TI once 
played a piece in public for the first time, which I learned 
from the notes. This seems impossible, yet for once it 
is true. A friend of mine had put down a piece of his 
own in my next concert, and I had not the time even 
to play it through. I therefore took the copy with me 
in the train, studied it in the carriage, and played it in 
the evening.’ Miss Bache continues: “I believe it was 
at Riga, or some other place on the Baltic Sea, and that 
the account first appeared in the local newspaper.” 

The fashion of pianoforte “recitals” set by Mr. Hallé 
in 1861 evidently came to stay, despite the strictures of 
the most eminent musical critics of the day in the most 
powerful periodicals The Times and The Athenacum, 
and when, in 1873, Biilow paid us a visit, and surprised 
the musical world with his: wonderful powers of execu- 
tion and memory, we find the latter paper chronicles his 
performance with awe and wonder, but still not with 
unmixed admiration. The writer says: “He (Bulow) 
had no music before his eyes to guide him, he confided 
in his memory and it never faltered; it was a prodigious 
effort, almost inconceivable, and perhaps somewhat too 
daring and hazardous.” 


Rubinstein’s Colossal Memory Capacity 

We cannot draw this digression to a close without 
mentioning the remarkable series of seven historical 
pianoforte recitals which were given in London by Rubin- 
stein in 1886. It may be interesting to revive some of 
the programmes, in order to give an idea of the feat 
performed by this prince of pianists. The Beethoven 
one comprised eight Sonatas. Op, 27 in C sharp minor; 
Op. 31, No. 2, in D minor, Op. 53 (Waldstein) ; Op. 57 
(Appassionata); Op. 90, in E minor; Op. 101 in A 
major; Op. 109 in E major; Op. 111 in C minor. The 
Chopin recital included the Fantasia in F minor, six 
preludes, four mazurkas, two impromptus, three noct- 
urnes, four ballades, three polonaises, the sonata in B 
flat minor and other items, and the Schumann, the fan- 
tasia in C, Kreisleriana, Etudes Symphoniques, Sonata 
in F sharp, four numbers of the Phantasiestiick, Vogels 
als Prophet, Romance in D minor and the Carnival. On 
this occasion the Press marvelled but it did not protest. 
it must be conceded that in the present day the ability 
to play from memory must be possessed by every pianist 
who would gain public favor, and although both musicians 
and musical critics regard the prevailing fashion as one 
of not unmixed good they are unable to influence public 
opinion to any effectual degree. 


If Wagner’s Scores Had Been Lost 

Returning now to our original theme, which is the re- 
cording of memory performances, and not the reviving 
of musical criticisms, we stated above that the fashion 
of conducting from memory was set by Biilow, and 
amongst living conductors who have sustained the tra- 
dition, Dr. Hans Richter is perhaps the most prominent. 
His method of conducting without the book is known 
to every one who has attended a Richter concert, but 
the degree to which he is conversant with absolutely 
every detail of a score is perhaps only appreciated by 
the privileged few who gain admission to his orchestral 
rehearsals. These, like his performances, are conducted 
from memory, and the least inaccuracy either as to 


notes, rhythm or phrasing, no matter how subordinate 
the part, or how complex the score, is instantly detected 
by him, and in order to set the player right he may either 
sing the passage, or even show upon the instrument how 
it should be played, if such were necessary. In 1876 
he directed the whole of the rehearsals and performances 
of Wagner’s “Ring” at Bayreuth, and it was said, at the 
conclusion of the Festival, that if the whole of the scores 
had been lost, Dr. Richter could have written them out 
from memory, a feat which every student of Wagner 
would know to be absolutely phenomenal. 


Sir Gore Ouseley’s Remarkable Mind 


The late Professor of Music at Oxford, the Rev. Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley, was always remarkable for his 
general power of musical memory as well as for his ex- 
ceptional power of retaining definite pitches. The Rev. 
J. Hampton, warden of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
has contributed the following passage, illustrative of 
these gifts, to Mr. Havergal’s Memorials of Sir Fred- 
erick :—“At Cambridge, in the year 1861, I heard Bee- 
thoven’s Septett for the first time, and on my return men- 
tioned the fact to Sir Frederick, who immediately went 
to the piano and commenced the work, pointing out each 
instrument that had any prominent part. He played on 
for 20 minutes and then only stopped from fatigue. I 
told him, that I wondered that I had never heard him 
play it before. He said that he had never done so— 
had not seen it in print, and only heard it once in his 
life, ten years before in Rome. When living in London 
it was his delight to visit the organ lofts of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey. After an absence of several 
months in Spain, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Paris, 
where he had tried every organ of any size, he returned 
to England and soon visited his friend Sir John Goss at 
St. Paul’s. Sir John asked him to sound C, which he 
did, and then Sir John put down B, which was in perfect 
tune, whereupon Sir Frederick immediately smiled and 
said, ‘You have had all the pipes cut down since I was 
last here.’ Sir John assured me that the pitch of the 
organ had been raised a semitone.” 

The following, which is supplied by Mr. T. L. South- 
gate to Sir Frederick’s “Life,” is also worth quoting as 
evidence of the possession of an exceptional retentive 
power. Mr. Southgate says: “We were discussing the 
question of dancing as a part of Church public worship, 
and I read him a letter received from a friend in 
Abyssinia who told me that there they still ‘danced 
before the Lord, as it is recorded David did. ‘Oh,’ said 
Ouseley, with a smile, ‘I have seen that much nearer 
home. In 1851, I went to Spain for a tour, and on a 
special high day I saw a solemn fandango danced in 
front of the high altar at Seville: and this was the 
music it was danced to.’ He then went to the piano and 
played a delicate little piece, quite Spanish in tone, with 
the exception of a peculiar use of the chord of the 
‘Italian Sixth,’ I asked him whether that was correct, 
and expressed astonishment that he should have remem- 
bered this piece, heard but once some thirty-six years 
ago. ‘Quite right,’ he replied, ‘I thought that chord 
would startle you,’ and then he continued, ‘If I thor- 
oughly give my mind to receive a piece of music, I gen- 
erally succeed in mastering it, and never afterwards 
forget it.’” 


Parratt’s Super Memory 

Amongst English musicians who are living, and who 
are known to possess exceptional powers of memory, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Private Organist to Queen Victoria, stands 
pre-eminent, Sir Walter’s memory was evidently de- 
veloped quite early, for Sir George Grove, in his diction- 
ary, relates the fact that “at the age of 10 he played 
on one occasion the whole of the 48 preludes and fugues 
of Bach by heart without notice.” Another exceptional 
exercise of his wonderful power took place whilst he was 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, Huddersfield. At a com- 
petition for a vacant post in the choir, an applicant 
possessed only one copy of the solo he wished to sing. 
As he was unable to sing it without the assistance of 
the printed copy, and it was necessary for him, whilst 
singing it, to stand in the choir stalls and quite away 
from the organ, he was on the horns of a dilemma 
until Sir Walter, then a youth of about 12 or 13, came 
to his rescue, and after glancing at the music for a 
moment, accompanied it from memory. In addition to 
his brilliant gifts as a musician, Sir Walter is a fine 
chess player, and during a visit to the late Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, at Tenbury, he performed a feat which, like 
the one recorded of Mendelssohn, probably stands alone 
amongst memory performances. The Rev. J. Hampton, 
who succeeded the late Sir Frederick Ouseley as warden 
of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, was present on the 
occasion, and has kindly supplied me with the following 
description of what took place. His narrative runs as 


follows:—“In one of the lodgings attached to St. 
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Michael’s College, Tenbury, some eight or ten men were 
assembled, Von Holst and Sir Walter played on the 
piano in turn such music as was asked for, and always 
from memory. This went on for some time, when the 
chess board was brought out, and Sir Walter proposed 
to play two men in consultation while he remained at the 
piano, still playing anything asked for, either from Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn or Chopin. He never 
looked at the chess board, but continued to converse with 
those around, who did all they could to distract him, 
although without success. His memory never failed him 
for at least an hour, when the game was won by him, 
and he told us how he had been watching the chances of 
a poor fly which had become entangled in a spider’s web. 
Both the antagonists come here occasionally, and have 
often spoken of the memorable occasion.” 


How to Laugh at Stage-Fright 
By David Bruce Conklin 


You can learn more about stage-fright in two minutes 
before an audience (unless thoroughly prepared for the 
ordeal) than in all the dictionaries ever printed. 

Professor Leopold Auer declares, “There exists no 
remedy, either hypnotic or medical, which is capable of 
curing, or even temporarily paralyzing the effect of that 
form of nervousness known as ‘stage-fright.’ But every 
artist should experience a certain amount of nervousness 
over his work or else he will become slip-shod. However, 
his must be a legitimate nervousness for fear his playing 
may not please himself. This is not stage-fright. Ask 
a violinist, for instance, about stage-fright (no matter how 
great he is,) as he goes to perform Bach’s Chaconne, for 
instance. If he’s not under full nerve control, and is a 
“Rubinstein” by nature, you'll certainly learn something. 

Great artists: Joachim, Hans von Biilow, many of the 
older artists, also Maude Powell, suffered untold agony 
from stage-fright. On the other hand, Sarasate was fear- 
less upon the concert platform; a form of confidence 
seems to be handed down to Seidel, Heifetz and Eddy 
Brown. 

However, lesser performers should not announce to 


their listeners before beginning that they are “out of. 


practice.” The listeners will at once lose confidence, which 
in turn will, by mental telepathy, perhaps, influence the 
performer to lose courage. If out of practice, DON’T 
perform! Hopeless struggling on the platform is neither 
pleasant nor edifying to hear. 

In most of cases, stage-fright is due to a mistake on the 
part of parents and early teachers. Owing to certain 
ancient theories it is miraculous that some performers do 
not score a total failure before an audience. The theory 
that a pupil should not even play for his parents or friends 
until he arrives at a certain degree of proficiency is bad. 
If parents would insist upon children being allowed and 
encouraged to perform from the very first, the final re- 
sults would likely be much better. 

A child who is taught two languages when first learning 
to talk, will always feel at ease with either one, having 
made no special effort to acquire proficiency. A student 
who is allowed to play from the very beginning of his 
course, for those interested in him, will cultivate his nerve 
along with his technical advancement. If compelled to 
bring himself up to a certain degree of perfection before 
performing for those interested in him, he will very likely 
break down completely or make such a miserable showing 
that his teacher will be disgusted. 

Many artists as yet unheard, might avoid stage-fright 
and have a chance of success by proper training. 

If people are willing to listen to a new student play (if 
only upon open strings) he should be allowed to do so, to 
test his nerve. A teacher should consider it a grand 
opportunity to begin building his pupil’s confidence. This 
will accustom the player to seeing faces as he plays and 
have confidence in the well-meaning of his audience. No 
matter how gifted, an artist is beaten before he begins, so 
far as doing his best is concerned, if he gets stage-fright. 

Many players, through lack of nerve cultivation, see 
nothing but a houseful of unjust critics and hear only 
rattling paper as the audience seems anxious to find out 
who is next on the program. And that settles it. They 
fail! Or, if not, few listeners know upon how thin a 
margin they succeed. The great Paganini suffered greatly 
while performing, but his audience never knew it. 

From the very beginning parents should pretend at least 
to have enough interest in their children’s progress to hear 
them play, if nothing but simple scales, for anyone asking 
for such a performance. 

While stage-fright can not always be cured, it can and 
should be prevented, by installing confidence in the begin- 


ner from the very first. When they become artists they | 


will laugh at stage-fright ! 
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A Little Lesson in Conducting 


Tue baton is a light, tapered stick about 20 inches long, 
held usually in the right hand and used in such a way as 
to mark the beats and indicate the proper tempo. Batons 
are to be had of tosewood, ebony, or other expensive 
wood, sometimes ornamented, but a plain pine or maple 
stick is as good or better. 

The motions of the baton should be quick and decisive : 
even in slow time, a quick stroke, followed by a point of 
rest, is better than a slow languid stroke. It is a fact not 
always realized, even by those who act in perfect accord- 
ance with the principle; but the determining point of the 
baton’s stroke—i. e. the moment at which it indicates the 
beginning of a beat—is the end of the stroke, not the be- 
ginning of the same. 

The down stroke usually belongs to the accented beat, 
the other motions being as we shall presently describe; 
but some conductors have little peculiarities of their own. 
As an extreme case, the writer recalls one successful 
band-leader who used the up-stroke for the accent. As 
long as his players understood him, it did not matter, but 
it is safest to regard the usual conventions. 


Rhythmic Variety 

We will now enumerate the principle kinds of time, to- 
gether with the motions which belong to them :— 

1. Double time. Stroke down and up. If very slow, 
each beat may be down-stroke, only in this case the up- 
stroke will be a mere recovery of position instead of a 
decided beat. 2/4, 2/2 or & and (if rapid) 6/8 and 6/4 
are all beaten as “double” time. 
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2. Triple time. Stroke down, right, and obliquely up. 
(“Right” is better than the “left,” because in the theatre it 
often happens that some of the players are partly behind 
the conductor, and if he beats to the left, his body would 
hinder their view of the stick.) In Presto movements 
one does not attempt to beat three in the measure, but 
merely indicates the first of each measure by a down- 
stroke, the up-stroke being merely a recovery of position 
by the stick, and having no particular significance. 
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3. Quadruple time. Stroke down, right, obliquely up 
toward the left, then right, which brings one again to the 
starting-point. 4/4 or €, 4/2, and (if rapid) 12/8 time 
are all beaten in this way. Never beat double time 
as quadruple: some amateurs (and even some profes- 
sionals, who should know better) fail to distinguish be- 
tween & or 2/2 and & or 4/4! 
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4. Quintuple time. This rather unusual kind resolves 
itself into triple followed by duple, or duple followed by 
triple, in each measure. One can tell which by examining 
the structure of the music. 
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“double time 
If slow, make motions as 
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6. Nine-eight or nine-four time. If rapid 
“triple time with an abundance of triplets 
make motions as here shown, 
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5. Sextuple time. If rapid, treat it as 
with an abundance of triplets.” 
shown in the cut, 


treat it as 
If slow, 
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7 Twelve-eighth time. If rapid, treat as “4/4 time 


If slow, beat in this way. 


with an abundance of triplets.” 
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Note:—In these diagrams we have sometimes been 
compelled to make slightly apart, lines which should in 
practice really coincide, as otherwise they would overlap 
unintelligibly in the-drawing. 

Beginnings, Holds and Recitatives 

At the beginning of a piece, the conductor taps a few 
times with his baton to summon attention, then holds it 
stationary in the air while he gives a glance at the players 
to make sure all are ready. Having done this, the first 
stroke of the baton should elicit tone, in thi usual order 
of things. In some rare cases where the entries of the 
instruments are on two or more different odd parts of 
the measure, however, it may be best to begin beating 
at the first of the measure, or in extreme cases (mostly 
with amateurs) to beat a preparatory measure. As this is 
an unusual procedure, the conductor should announce his 
intention before so ‘doing. 

Ata hold ® the conductor either holds his baton sta- 
tionary, or moves it slowly through the air, giving it a 
quick tzitch to break off the note at the desired point. 
Although not remarked on in any of the books, most 
good conductors make a slight but perceptible retard as 
they approach a hold, taking the proper tempo again 
promptly after quitting it. 

In conducting the accompaniment to 
stead of attempting to beat time in the usual way, the 
conductor holds his baton stationary until the orchestra 
has notes to play, watching the soloist with the utmost 
attention meanwhile, and at the proper times indicates 
the exact rhythm of the orchestra part by decided motions 
of the baton. 


a Recitative, in- 


Recit. 





















































If the accompaniment is in the form of long sustained 
chords, the baton*is usually held stationary except where 
a change of harmony occurs, which is indicated by a 
slight twitch, In cases where the accompaniment is 


more elaborate, it may be necessary to beat time in the 
usual way, merely endeavoring to make it follow the 
singer’s tempo—a difficult task, as this is often quite 
erratic. 














Baton waits 


Baton 
indicates 

As indicated before, all motions must be exceedingly 
decisive and prompt. Conductors whose experience has 
been wholly or chiefly with singers and choruses are 
usually very unsatisfactory with orchestras, and are a 
laughing-stock with orchestral players on account of the 
lack of this quality. 

Sometimes, in the effort to make one’s stroke decisive, 
one will unconsciously stiffen the wrist, and the arm 
will soon become lame. In order to avoid this catas- 
trophe, one should be particular to hold’ the baton as 
lightly as is practicable. The advice which is often 
given by fencing-masters, in regard to holding the sword, 
will apply with equal benefit to conductors with the 
baton:—“Hold it as if you had a small bird in your 
hand—you don’t wish him to get away, but you don't 
wish to hurt him, either.” 

To be a successful conductor, three things are neces- 
sary: one must know the music; one must have the 
personality to command obedience without undue fric- 
tion: one must understand the use of the baton. Un- 
fortunately it is only the last of these requirements 


which we are able to elucidate in the present article. 


Wagner on Conducting 

Wagner, in his essay, “On Conducting,” says that a 
conductor’s whole duty is to indicate the correct tempo, 
but this statement rather too broad. He 
it for granted that the players will observe all the written 
nuances (f, p, sfz, cres., dim., etc.) of their own accord. 
So they will, if they are really good players, but the 
conductor stands where it is easier to get a broad and 
general idea of the effect, and even with the best players, 
he may find occasion to give counsel as to the exact 
value of these directions. For instance, forte in a prin- 
cipal theme may be an entirely different thing from 
forte in an accompaniment figure. 

Another very important duty of the conductor is to 
see that the parts furnished the players are correct in 
every respect, especially when changes have been made 
in the score. (In large organizations he may be assisted 
by the Concert-master and the Librarian.) 
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Beating Compound Measures 

The reader will have noticed that there are diverse 
ways of beating compound time, according to whether 
the tempo is fast or slow. Sometimes it happens that at 
a change of tempo (the time signature remaining the 
same), or at a ritard, the conductor will see fit to change 
his method of beating. In this case, it is a great help 
if the fact is indicated in the orchestral parts by vertical 
strokes of a blue pencil, showing exactly when his beat 
will fall, This device is much used by leaders of travel- 
ling music-shows, who may have different players in 
their orchestra in different towns, and time for only one 
rehearsal. 
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In the above example, we see an Allegro 6/4 move- 
ment retarded and presently changing to an Andante 6/4. 
The first is beaten as duple time, the last as sextuple, 
but in order to keep a perfect ensemble through the 
ritard, the leader desires to begin his beating of “six” a 
little previously. Marks such as indicated will serve to 
make the matter clear to the players, who otherwise 
would be liable to confusion. 


Music is an intellectual or a sensual pleasure ac- 
cording to the temperament of him who hears it. 
De Quincey 
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Deriving Pleasure from a Piano Recital 


By George Kruger 





It 1s assumed that one who attempts to partake of the 
mental food provided by a musical recital or lecture 
must of necessity be in a receptive mood or a state of 
mind permitting the absorption of suggested ideas. The 
hearer must strive for individuality in listening. It is 
very easy not to “listen” properly but, instead, merely 
to hear without intelligent attention. With compelling 
sympathy do we see the absent-minded individual who 
does not listen at all but sits aimlessly through a con- 
cert intellectually dead, waiting for something to happen. 
“Hearing, they hear not; neither do they understand.” 
Music for people of this calibre is mere sound, because 
they do not give it either emotional or intellectual inter- 
pretation. 

In listening to a piano recital, a great deal depends 
upon how much a person is interested in the music and 
in the performer. A great many people listen only to 
the composition, and there are others who concentrate 
their thoughts upon the performer—how he looks, ‘his 
technique and his mannerisms. Those ideas are only 
secondary considerations, because the truly intelligent 
and educated listener will endeavor to understand the 
meaning of the composition and will also endeavor to 
appreciate the manner of interpretation. The cultured, 
musical person will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the fullest enjoyment, coming of an appreciative under- 
standing of the composition and the performance. 


Purely Intellectual Music 

Music expresses thought, with or without emotion. 
There is such a thing as purely intellectual music—for 
instance, strictly constructed canons and fugues, which 
are essentially scientific works, more the product of 
calculation than of inspiration and frequently written 
with an utter absence of emction. But the chief uplift 
of music is in its appeal to the heart as well as to the 
mind, in portraying emotion clothed in musical thought 
and to express musical thoughts conceived by the emo- 
tions. Therefore, music should express both emotion 
and thought, which two result in expression. To quote 
from Tobias Matthay, in his work The Act of Touch, 
“Musical emotion is not identical with the emotions of 
ordinary life but is instead merely parallel to it. Emo- 
tion, experienced apart from music, may stimulate a 
composer or player to the endeavor to record his feelings 
through musical sounds. It is, however, impossible for 
him directly to communicate a definite emotional mes- 
sage through that indefinite medium, music. All a com- 
poser can do, in using music for the expression of his 
emotion, is to write the musically beautiful, so that the 
effect of such beauty shall arouse an emotional state in 
the listener parallel to the state of mental-excitement 
under which the composer was laboring when he penned 
the music. 

“The moment the composer wishes to portray extreme 
emotions, since extreme emotion borders on pain, he 
has recourse to extreme dissonances and ultra-chromatic 
passages. The continued tension caused by dissonance 
following dissonance provides an effect upon our nervous 
system analogous to that caused by extreme emotion 
apart from music. It, is because of this paralleling of 
the effects of musical feeling with ordinary feeling that 
we find music a powerful, subtle and direct means of 
arousing emotion (always, however, really indefinite) 
far more than words however powerfully penned. These 
considerations will also render clearer why the experi- 
ences of life with its extremities of emotion are essen- 
tial before we can hope to realize the presence of such 
parallels in the music of the tone-poets.” 


Life Experience Needful 

In other words, those who have experienced the vari- 
ous emotions in life, as great sorrow and supreme hap- 
piness with all attendant sufferings or joy, can realize 
more fully the meaning of the composer’s tone-pictures. 
In order to appreciate a composition of the great mas- 
ters it is necessary to have studied seriously and for 
some length of time; for then only can one understand 
the intrinsic quality of the musical thought, the style 
of the composer and his technique. For instance, music 
intended to portray grief may be only banal, and a mo- 
tive meant to be majestic may be only noisy or bom- 
bastic, and where originality is claimed, may be only 
grotesque. 

How exceedingly interesting, and with what pleasure 
a student of literature discovers the various styles of 
authors and the periods in which they wrote. In the 
same manner no two composers write alike. For in- 
stance, Chopin’s style is entirely different from that of 
Beethoven, while Mozart and Richard Wagner are di- 
rectly opposite in their mode of expression; and Schu- 
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mann, Brahms and Debussy each express themselves 
in their own individual style. Some composers are even 
influenced by their nationality. For instance, Massenet 
is French in character, while Tschaikowsky is extremely 
Russian and Grieg Norwegian... The latter composer 
ever varies his own style, when he portrays in his Hol- 
berg Suite the musical culture of a far away and dis- 
tant period. 

The final consideration is to appreciate the technique 
of the composer; for it is in his technique that the pres- 
ence or absence of a great, trained, disciplined mind is 
revealed. After having become acquainted with the 
musical thought, the style of the composer and his tech- 
nique, the next step to the fullest enjoyment and under- 
standing is to hear how the reproducing artist presents 
the composition to the audience. 


Don’t Despise Technique 

If an attempt should be made to explain the difference 
in the schools of art and sculpture by a person who did 
not intelligently understand them, the effort would not 
be satisfactory or convincing. The same with a pianist; 
he has to possess intelligence, talent, emotion and tech- 
nique. The performer is the interpreter of another per- 
son’s ideas, which are reproduced and represented by 
means of thought, aided by technical skill. It is mani- 
fest that without soul or expression technique is as lifeless 
as a machine and artistically nothing; but without tech- 
nical skill it is impossible for the artist, however good 
his intentions, to realize them properly or to convey his 
meaning to his hearers. The two must be held in their 
proper relation before great achievement can be hoped 
for. 

One of the main drawbacks of the musical life in all 
countries is that technique is unduly despised by one set 
of critics and amateurs and unduly over-rated by others. 
Without technical training and the control, gained 
through a thorough study, the emotional quality is apt 
to be only a hindrance, a distortion of good taste and 
good sense in art. But, added to the proper training, it 
is the fine flower of an artistic performance. It wins 
the heart, it subdues and softens, it conquers the world. 

The pianist must possess an inward picture, a keen 
analysis of the composition which he has to reproduce. 
Like an actor who has all the artful makeup and qual- 
ity as to voice, presence and technique, and yet utterly 
fails to grasp the ideas of the author, so many a pianist of 
excellent equipment improperly interprets the composi- 
tion he is playing. 

Soul and Brain 

The listener must judge the performer’s artistry by 
an ideal which he has already conceived in his own mind 
and which ideal or standard has been created for him 
by the study of the composition to be performed. He 
must have an idea about the quality of the musical 
thought of the composition which the pianist is deliver- 
ing, the style of the thought and how the performer 
interprets it. For instance, when listening to a great 
pianist like Paderewski, De Pachmann, or Busoni, one 
recognizes the absolute perfection of the projected 
thought, although delivered by different souls. Lesser 
pianists may miss a characteristic trait of the composi- 
tion, and one becomes conscious of. the shortcoming in 
the artist not comprehending the composer’s ideal. 

When the pianist has succeeded in giving us a clear 
and distinct understanding of the composer’s work we 
can appreciate the style and technique of the performer. 
One artist may paint tone colorings with sublimity, an- 
other may be coldly severe in the treatment of the same 
composition. In one artist emotion may be predominant, 
while in another intelligence is the outstanding charac- 
teristic. But the greatest artist is the one whose nature 
combines a blending of the soul and brain, accompanied 
by faultless technique. This results in the highest at- 
tainable perfection and artistic beauty. These are the 
things to listen for, te properly understand a piano re- 
cital and to gain the fullest satisfaction and enjoyment 
from listening to the world’s artists, 





Musical Proverbs 


By Francesco Mariano 





A CAREFUL student maketh a happy teacher. 

The sun of success shineth on the diligent. 

The wise student practiceth while the teacher’s pre- 
cepts are fresh in her mind. 

The playing of him who practices carefully shall 
delight the listener. 

Master each measure; and the measures shall take care 
of themselves. 
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Be Friendly 


By Mrs. E. A. Dubois 
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I FIND from my own experience that a great part of 
success in getting and keeping a class, depends largely 
on the teacher’s personality, 

Of course the ability to teach is absolutely necessary; 
but no matter how able the teacher, if he does not have 
a pleasing personality, his success will be limited. 

Children, and grown-ups have the same tendency to 
prefer to be instructed by someone whom they like, 
rather than to be taught by some one whom they dislike 
or toward whom they are indifferent. A child will be 
pleased to know that its teacher is interested in the 
things it does. It makes for a feeling of comradeship. 
Children like to have questions asked about their little 
affairs. 

It doesn’t take long to inquire about school and to 
show pleasure at the child’s success or sympathy if the 
work is hard. Children are pleased to talk a little about 
a doll, a dog or a rabbit or anything they may be inter- 
ested in. The added interest they show in the lesson 
more than repays for the little time so used. Even 
older pupils enjoy knowing the teacher is personally 
interested in them. 

A good plan to follow is to make all the new friends 
possible, both among the children and grown-ups; and 
then to keep them. 

All conscientious teachers desire the advancement of 
their pupils, and the feeling of comradeship that comes 
through friendliness makes them the more willing to 
learn. 


Music in the Home 
By Mrs. C. S. Tuller 


STRANGE as it may seem, the Nomadic tribes of Asia 
were the first people to enjoy music in the home. In those 
early days wandering bards were numerous. When the 
shades of evening fell, and families gathered in their 
tents, the minstrel with his lyre was received with joy 


and made most welcome, while all crowded about him 


eager to hear his songs of love and war. 

In the days of the early church, when Christians 
really felt like one family, the greater part of the service 
consisted of singing without an accompaniment. 

Again, during the Middle Ages, the troubadours, trou- 
veres and minnesingers brought music into the home. The 
household hastened to the great hall to hear the strolling 
minstrel sing tales of love, or chant old legends, myths 
and the great deeds of famous heroes. 

Philosophers, as well as poets, have realized the value of 
music in the home. About 550 B. C. Pythagoras founded 
a brotherhood in which he put into practice his doctrine 
that music is the great means of education in life and the 
guide to all moral virtue. The members rose at an early 
hour and together sang hymns and songs. One of their 
chief occupations was the search for beautiful melodies 
and rhythms that would sink deep into the soul and sub- 
due any tendency to jealousy, pride, excess of appetite 
and angry feelings. One is reminded that David’s music, 
centuries before, had driven out the evil spirit from King 
Saul. 

Luther called music the “mistress of order and good 
manners”; and his household was one of “prayer and 
singing.” a 

Unfortunately, music does not enter into the American 
home life as it does in many other countries. We give 
our children lessons, vocal or instrumental, and feel that 
our duty is done. Let us take such a real interest in their 
advancement in the “divine art” that we, with them, may 
grow in the appreciation of good music. 

Let us return to the almost forgotten custom of as- 
sembling the family in the twilight of the Lord’s Day 
for an hour of praise—of singing the grand old. hymns 
of the church. 

Who does not recall the Cotter’s Saturday Night in 
which Burns pictures so lovingly the weekly homecoming 
of the scattered family. How, after the cheerful supper, 
they form a circle before the glowing fire and join in 
“Dundee’s wild warbling measures,’ or plaintive mar- 
tyrs, or noble Elgin, sweetest far of Scotia’s lays?” 

Cannot we make our music as vital a part of our home 
life as did the people of Acadia—where the farmer of 
Grand Pré sat before the fire and sang: 

“Fragments of song ..'. and carols of Christmas 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards, and bright Burgundian 
vineyards. 

While Evangeline sat at his side 


Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the corner be- 


hind her.” 
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Greatest Musical Fraud in History 
Millions Swindled Out of the American Public by Fake Publishers 


An Exposé of ‘a Nation-Wide Bunco Game 


Enormous Incomes Secured by Song-Poem Thieves 


Mr. William Arms Fisher, the well-known American composer, for 
many years editor-in-chief for Oliver Ditson Co., became so thoroughly 
thousands of poor people 
that he determined to make a thorough 


disgusted with the outrageous manner in which 
are being swindled by song-sharks 


By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


How the Game is Worked 


Accordingly, he wrote a ridiculous poem that any editor of standing 
would reject at once. This he sent out to a number of song sharks, all of 
whom assured him that he had discovered a gold mine and with their assist- 
ance could be minting money very shortly. Just how they work the swindle 


investigation and exposé of their methods. He realized that the widest pub- is shown in his article, the best exposé of this famous musical bunco game 


licity was the best means of fighting this swindle. 


Ir is safe to estimate that the widely advertised pay- 
ment of $25,000 to George M. Cohan for his war song 
Over There has already cost the widows, sentimental 
spinsters, lonely bachelors and jingle-writing gullibles 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars. This and sim- 
ilar alluring statements regarding the easy money sup- 
posed to be made in song writing appear from time to 
time in the Sunday supplements of our daily newspapers 
and serve as bait to the ignorant and unwary, who then 
become easy victims for the “song-sharks.” 

For years the song-shark has fattened because of the 
surprisingly large number of people who write song- 
texts which they naturally wish set to music, or the 
greater host who have been grossly misled into believing 
that much money is to be made overnight by writing 
“lyrics” for songs, provided they can find someone to 
set them to music and either publish them or guarantee 
publication. 

Here are a few typical advertisements similar to those 
found in many magazines and newspapers: 


WHY DON’T YOU WRITE 
THE WORDS FOR A SONG? 
We'll help you along 
by composing the music FRED 
and publishing same. Send poems to-day. 


NO MONEY NEEDED FOR PUBLICATION—Poems set 
to musie and published free on commission. 


SONGS AND POEMS WANTED—We compose music, pub- 
7 sell and pay you five cents royalty on every copy 
sold. 


WRITE A SONG POEM—Love, Mother, Home, Comie or 
any subject. 1 compose music and guarantee publication. 
Send words to-day. 


A Fake Poem and What Followed 

The writer, irritated for years by pathetic stories of 
the hardships of the victims of the song swindle, deter- 
mined to expose the matter by writing an atrocious poem, 
sending it to these publishers and then publishing the re- 
sulting correspondence issued to trap the unsophisticated. 
Here is the “lyric,” with the ridiculous sentiment and 
the verses and chorus all in absurd metrical contrast. 
It was sent, with a letter, to most of the leading song- 
sharks in America. 





The Ache in My Heart for You 
I used to be so happy, 
But now I am so sad; 
You were Bright and Snappy, 
And I was young and glad. 


Now I’m thinking of the days gone by, 
The days when you were ever mgh; 
My aching heart can .only sigh, 
I long, I almost long to die. 


CHorus. 
Tis the ache in my heart for you, dear, 
It’s the longing that cannot die; 
Tis the ache that only you can fill, dear, 
It’s for you I ever sigh. 


Soon the answers came pouring back. My first reply 
came from a concern located on Broadway, New York. 
According to the heading on their stationery, this con- 
cern is “Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York.” To a rural mind this has an assuring sound. 
The letter makes much of the fact that Mr. A is their 
“Chief Composer and Lyric Editor.” Their clearly 
printed form letter, blurred to look like a typewritten 
individual letter, begins: 


“We thank you for submitting your song-poem to us and 
beg to state that in our opinion the subject or idea con- 
tained in it will be suitable, after a few revisions, for use 
in a song that we feel sure will meet with your approval. 


For this reason we are herewith enclosing contracts covering 
our complete service.” 


we have ever seen. 


It goes on to state that my “song-poem is to be revised 
and the melody for it composed by Mr. A., the writer of 
many famous song-hits. We have so much confidence 
in his ability that we guarantee to refund every cent you 
pay us in case you find either the words or music unsat- 
isfactory.” The 24-page booklet they sent at the same 
time gives a full-page portrait of Mr. A. exploits his 
popular successes or “hits,” stresses his remarkable ver- 
satility, and begins by stating that he is “the son of a 
retired Baptist clergyman.” 

The fee asked—ninety dollars—may be paid at the 
rate of five dollars per week. The cash price is eighty- 
six dollars. As this is the highest fee asked, I quote 
again from this form letter: 


“Under no circumstances shall we require 01 
pay any additional fee. The $90 covers revising 


ask you to 
your lyric, 


composing your melody, writing the piano accompaniment, 
engraving the music plates, which become your property, 


copyrighting the complete song, mailing copit 
formers or theaters outside New York, to 80 music pub- 
lishers, and to all leading manufacturers of phonograph 
records and player piano rolls, sending 200 copies to you, 
inserting one copy in our Permanent Portfolio, and handling 
the song in our Professional Department.” 


to 200 per- 


The second letter came from another Broadway con- 
cern of exactly the same address. Thes “Composing 
Studios” are also “Incorporated under the laws of the 
States of New York,” and then “Chief Composer and 
Lyric Editor” is also the same “son of a retired Baptist 
clergyman.” Their form letter is similar in printing to 
the first, but presents a sixty-dollar propo ition. They 
do not engrave and print copies, but “guarantee to secure 
the publication of the complete song by a New York 
music publisher on the conditions stated in the enclosed 
contracts.” These conditions are “a royalty basis of 
not less than three cents on each copy sold ”. A clever 
footnote below the contract reads: “We never guarantee 
that any certain number of copies of a song will be sold. 
We never attempt to predict what a song will accomplish 
after it has been published.” 
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Their letter states: “We have made arrangements with 
music publishers to accept for publication all songs 
that irr 4A. music. In consideration of this 
arrangement, we deposit a sum of money with said pub- 
lishers assuring you publisher’s acceptance of your song 
if it is handled by us.” Which, being interpreted, means 
that a portion of the aforesaid sixty dollars goes to a 
subsidiary or allied concern who, at a profit to them- 
selves, engrave and print a small, cheap edition that 
never reaches the regular market. As the not 
“published” in the regular sense of the term, the matter 
ends there. 

To steady the victim’s mind, an elaborate “Certificate 
of Guarantee,” in engraved bank-note style, is enclosed. 
This is duly dated and signed, and is an agreement to 
“immediately refund to the author of The Ache in My 
Heart for You every cent paid if we fail to comply with 
every condition of the contract submitted.” 

The next tempting offer—a forty-eight-dollar proposi- 
tion—came from another Broadway “Harmony Studio” 
farther up “The Great White Way.” 


sets to 


song is 


“After carefully studying your work I am pleased to ad 
vise you that I believe the subject or idea contained in your 
lyric is one which is quite suitable for song purposes, etc., 
eles Nou will note by the enclosed contracts that I am 
offering to compose the melody for your song myself,” ete. 

The printed records of the Copyright Office in Wash- 
ington show that in 1920 this truly prolific person had 
entered in his own name, as composer of the 
total of 1,948 songs. In that yeer hi single-handed (?) 
product exceeded all the copyrigl.t entries for every class 
of publication—vocal, instrumental, choral, band and 
orchestral, as well as books of every kind—published by 
Oliver Ditson Company, G. Schirmer, Carl Fischer and 
Theodore Presser, the four largest publishers of high- 
class and educational music in America. 


music, a 


How the Pot Calls the Kettle Black 

Accompanying the first letter were the usual contracts 
in duplicate and the handsomest engraved M( JNEY RE- 
FUND CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTEE issued by 
any of the song-sharks. Their 50-page Song Writer's 
Manual and Guide opens with a portrait of this most suc- 
cessful of all the grinders out of music-while-you-wait, 
and the encouraging statement, set in large italic caps, 
“To serve you well and to the best of our ability is our 
aim, to the end that we may earn the reward we seek— 
your confidence.” 

In the second “follow-up” was enclosed a large circu- 
lar devoted: in part to answering in the affirmative the 
question, “IS THE SONG WRITING PROFESSION 
AN ESSENTIAL ONE?” But still more illuminating 
is the ample exposé of the methods of the song-sharks— 
the other ones—heralded in great caps. 


“AN APPEAL TO YOUR REASON. DON’T AL- 


LOW CERTAIN MAIL ORDER SHARKS IMI- 
TATING OUR BUSINESS TO MISLEAD YOU 
WITH THEIR CAMOUFLAGED ‘GUARANTEE 


OF PUBLISHER’S ACCEPTANCE.” 

In exposing their deceptive practices, to which no hon- 
orable or legitimate concern would stoop, we will point 
out that their “Guarantee of Publisher's Acceptance” is 
in reality a guarantee of the failure of your song. The 
lure they use in an effort to trap unsuspecting authors, 
which appears in their advertisements and printed mat- 
ter, reads as follows: 

“We guarantee to secure the acceptance of your song by 
either a New York or Chicago music publisher under a roy- 
alty contract providing for the payment of three cents 
royalty on every copy sold.” In this case, however, the 
contracts will come either from an employee of the concern 
offering the guarantee or a subsidiary which they own and 
operate under the guise of a music publishing establishment. 

This employee or subsidiary will, after plenty of 
finally issue an edition of one hundred and 
hundred cheap copies which are absolutely 
publication purposes. Most of these they 
sell to the author at a price 
the expense incurred in 


delay, 
fifty or two 
worthless for 
will undertake to 
which will reimburse them for 
the printing of them. About six 
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months later the author will receive his or her first royalty 
Statement accompanied by the accrued royalties, in postage 
Stamps, and a notice reading, “in the future when no copies 
are sold no statement will be issued.” Thus endeth the 
career of a song of which so much was expected. One party 
in writing us that the royalty of three cents on all copies 
sold had been received, said? “Yes, on all three of them, 
totaling nine cents.” 

My next temptation—a forty-dollar proposition—came 
not from Broadway, but from Harlem. The printed 
matter at the head of their form letter states that their 
president “is known, liked and admired for his square- 
ness by all Music Publishers from Maine to California.” 
Of course, the letter says: 

: “The idea expressed in your song-poem is excellent and 
its revision will be put into the hands of our writer of the 
world famous ————_._ — and other big numbers.” 


Their beautifully printed contract, in yellow and black, 
calls for the payment of forty dollars, and states that 
“The Company agrees to compose an appropriate Melody 
and Piano Copy to fit said lyric FREE OF CHARGE, 
to lithograph the inside music FREE OF CHARGE, to 
furnish a title page design FREE OF CHARGE,” etc, 
tc; 

Additional bait for suckers is found in their circular 
entitled “This Is the Age of Specialists,’ which says: 





“Don’t experiment: it takes a Specialist to write the kind 
of music that becomes a hit. In our Mr. B. we have a 
Specialist of the highest class who has written some of the 
most wonderful songs of the present day. We stand ready 
to cobperate with you in every way possible TO GIVE YOU 
THE CHANCE YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING BOR.” 

My first reply from Chicago, dated “9 a. M., stated 
that the company was “retiring from this branch of the 
business,” but had “taken the liberty of turning over my 
verses to the R. Company (located at exactly the same 
address).” This company, after commending my “lyric” 
in the usual fashion, states, “We agree to furnish you 
the services of Mr. Q., one of America’s best-known 
composers, with many successful songs to his credit— 
some of the biggest hits of the time.” After outlining 
their sixty-dollar plan, they say: 

“Remember—if we fail to do everything as outlined in 
the enclosed contract—every cent paid to us will be re- 
turned to you without delay. You are dealing with a cor- 
poration incorporated and ¢hartered under the laws of the 


State of Illinois, with an authorized capitalization of 
340.000.” 


Their printed testimonials, mostly from women, are 
not only without street and number, but do not even 
name the town or city. 

The next Chicago letter, dated also “9 4. M.,” was 
from Mr. Q., the noted composer himself: 

“Dear Friend: As you know, I am to do the musical 
setting for your song, which you submitted to the Blank 
Music Co., in case you accept their service. I pledge you my 
best efforts in giving a song that will make us both proud.” 

His signature to this form letter was rubber-stamped, 
and with it he enclosed a flier giving his smiling portrait 
as “The Great American Composer,” telling the un- 
enlightened that “There is one composer to-day who can 
be depended upon to give the people the kind of songs 
they love to sing. That man is Mr. Or 

This “modest, hard-working musician” must have been 
busy in 1920, for the Copyright Office credits him with 
having set 1,676 songs to music, but how could you expect 
less from the “Composer to the American People” ? 

Since writing the above the postal authorities in Chicago 
have arrested several of the officials of this very concern 
and its subsidiaries for fraudulent use of the mails. Ac- 
cording to a Chicago paper this fake-publisher and song- 


Shark had cleaned up a million dollars in the past three 
years, 
The Systematic Follow-Up Letters 

Much more interesting was a twenty-seven-dollar prop- 
osition from another Chicago concern where “You get 
the kind of music the bands play and the people whistle.” 
The proprietor, having examined my “poem with much 
interest,” had “also shown it to the famous composer of 
The Cat Came Back, He Never Smiled Again, etc., 
and he assures me that your subject is suitable and he 
can develop a song harmonically perfect, of which you 
should be proud. His opinion is authoritative and you 
need feel no misgivings as to the results he will assist 
you to achieve. Your song will have that professional 
polish and finished detail so essential in music. I am 
building my business for all time and it is as much to 
my interest as it is to yours that the music I write for 
you will meet your most exacting requirements,” 

Notice his warning: 

“You are not dealing with some concern incorporated 
under the name of ‘Music Company,’ ‘Studio,’ ‘Bureau,’ 
‘League’ or ‘Aid’ where no one is individually responsible, 
but with me personally, under my own name. I am proud 
of my name and of my business; and it is my aim to make 
them each worthy of the other.” 

A few days later a form letter (the third follow-up), 
with a rubber-stamped signature, arrived from the author 
of The Cat Came Back, as “Supervisor Composing Staff,” 
stating: 

“This morning, during one of my frequent informal con- 
ferences with Mr. Blank, he informed me that I would soon 
be called upon to write music to your song and that I was 
to exert particular care to see that it was given a musical 
arrangement that would be a credit both to you and to his 
staff of composers.” 


In one of the follow-ups was a brochure on The Mak- 
ing of a Song. It reminds “the earnest, ambitious and 
enthusiastic” that “Song Writing is today the most fav- 
ored branch of literary endeavor. The writer of a song 
need not be a master of rhetoric or have a university 
education; in fact, very few of them do.” 

His fifth hurry-up call stated: 

“Yours is one of the songs I have set aside to be placed 
in the hands of my composers next week for immediate at- 
tention I am anxious to get your song under way—will 


you do your part by returning signed contract with remit- 
tance.”’ 


While gathering the material for this article, the 
writer was shown three manuscripts from the pen Of this 
“real friend of the amateur” that had been offered simul- 
taneously to a prominent publisher. One came from Chi- 
cago, two from separate villages in New England. The 
subjects were diverse, but the first two, in melody, har- 
mony and cadences, were almost identical. Both were 
fox-trots in F. The third manuscript—its subject, needy 
human hearts crushed by the tempter—was also a fox- 
trot in F, its melody slightly different but in sections 
merely a variant of the first two made necessary by its 
different meter. This eloquent advocate of “keeping the 
song writing profession clean by exposing Song Sharks” 
took it for granted that no one person would ever see 
these three songs side by side. 

Another Chicago man, also “proud of my name and 
of the bond of good fellowship” he has “established with 
authors,” makes a fifteen-dollar, guaranteed proposition. 

Still another Chicago genius wrote: 

“I have so much work on hand that I do not accept 
outside work as a general thing, but if you wish to return 
the enclosed poem together with remittance of $15, I will 
be very glad to arrange music for this song. As stated 
above, I do not make a practice of this outside work but 
will accommodate you.” 

The copyright records show that this reluctant person 
was so accommodating in 1920 that 1,267 songs were 
entered as composed by him. 

Still another Chicago “friend of the Amateur strug- 
gling for recognition” wrote that 





“The Ache in My Heart for You” is a beautiful, poetic 
conception, with the lines well turned and dramatically ex- 
pressive of wonderfully potent sentiment. The construction 
is original, and both metrical and rhyme schemes are well 
Maintained.” 


Catching the Sucker 

Take me to Chicago for real, unblushing appreciation. 
None of the New Yorkers approached this, 

3ut the song-sharks are by no means confined to New 
York and Chicago. They play their game, more quietly, 
perhaps, in Missouri, Indiana, Detroit, Buffalo, Colum- 
bus, O., Atlantic City and elsewhere, and their terms 
are lower. 

A St. Louis concern of “New Methods—Better Re- 
sults” requires but sixteen dollars to start with. They 
tell you that “The world’s greatest song writers have 
sprung from the people—they are winning fame and for- 
tune for themselves.” 


Another variant of the game is being played by one 
of the largest music engraving and printing establish- 
ments in the country. The ridiculous Ache in My Heart 
for You was sent to a small concern in their city that 
invites song poems. No reply whatever was received 
from them, but an answer came at once from this big 
concern offering to have the music written for fifteen 
dollars, and a thousand copies engraved, printed and 
copyrighted for $54.75 more. They urged me to send a 
dollar for their book, How to Write and Make a Success 
Publishing Music. Obviously, the small “Music Com- 
pany’ concern is a subsidiary organized to bait the 
suckers. 

One of my most interesting correspondents is located 
in Ohio. In his first letter he wrote: 

“It is much easier for a Composer to set music to a 
Lyric that appeals to him than one that don’t. Also 
you are assured of better music because then it is written 
under inspiration and not done mechanically. Your lyric 
appeals to me, therefore I can give you a lower price on it 
than I ordinarily could. Will revise the lyric and set it 
to music for $15.00.” 

A Detroit man, who claims “to have the best proposi- 
tion for song writers,” enclosed his circular, Beware of 
Song Sharks. He truly says: “These fellows, indeed, 
are the greatest menace to the amateur song writer.” 
His closing advice is good: 

“The big song writers of to-day submit their songs to the 
publishers in manuscript form, and that is the way you 
should submit yours. IF YOU SUBMIT PROFESSIONAL 
COPTES OF A SONG TO THE PUBLISHER YOU ONLY 
DRAW ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT YoU ARE AN 
AMATEUR.” 

He might have added, “Such copies go at once into 
the publisher’s waste basket.” 

Buffalo has a concern that works “on a cooperative 
basis” and so avoids “injustice to capable song writers.” 
Their circular warns at great length against “Schemes 
to Fool the Beginner,” “Dishonest Guarantees,” “Our 
Guarantees are Honest,” “Women Make Successful Song 
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Writers,” etc., ete. They are apparently building up a 
young business, and sent this follow-up letter that for 
allurement puts even the Ohio man’s solicitude into the 
shade : 


“DpaR FRIEND: 
“Our composing department manager, Mr. J., has just 


asked me to write you regarding your song-poem. 


“IT told him that I had written to you twice in the past 
few days, but still he urged me to write you again. And 
this is what it is all about: 

“This morning Mr. J. picked up your song-poem from my 
desk, and having nothing to do just at that time, he took it 
to his studio next to my private office and to pass away the 
time began to work out a melody. Soon after he “ame rushing 
into my office with the information that he had discovered 
a splendid melody for your poem. : 

“J told Mr. J. that you had not had time to send in your 
signed contract as yet, so he said, ‘Won’t you write a letter 
at once and spread the news?—tell what I’ve found—it’s a 
wonderful melody !’ 

“He is enthusiastic over the way your poem and his 
melody work out together, and that being the case, we are 
more eager than ever to receive your signed contract so that- 
we can get to work on the publication of your song. 





Space limits forbid quoting further from the more 
than thirty “song-sharks” corresponded with. The goy- 
ernment has closed many similar concerns for obtaining 
money under false pretenses, but plenty of them still 
flourish. 

A Comparison 

A comparison of the fake publishers’ output with that 
of the genuine music publishers is interesting. An analy- 
sis of the copyright records for 1920 shows that the six- 
teen leading American publishers of high-class and edu- 
cational—as distinguished from “popular”—music entered 
for copyright in that year 3,393 titles, which is but 10.38 
per cent. of the 31,710 entries. This covers every class 
of publication for the voice, piano, organ, violin, choir 
and choral music, band and orchestra, and all the books 
they issued. On the other hand, the entries of sixteen 
of the leading song-sharks for the same year was 7,797. 
Remember, this is for machine-made songs alone, that 
are not published or ever will be published, though many 
are printed. This large figure is, however, far from 
adequate, for only part of these written-to-order songs 
are copyrighted in the name of the “composer” of the 
music, and uncounted numbers are never copyrighted 
at all. 

If the present ratio is maintained throughout the year 
1922, the entries of the musical moonshiners will aggre-_ 
gate 13,608. Estimating that this stuff costs the victims 
an average of forty dollars per item, the copyrighted 
fleecings alone for 1922 from the ignorant and simple- 
minded would amount to $544,300. Since only a portion 
of this ground-out stuff is copyrighted, it is safe to esti- 
mate that this fraud costs its victims at least a million 
dollars a year. The writer knows of one woman who 


paid $360 for having nine of her “lyrics” set to music 


by one of these sharks. 

Ignorance makes this game possible, for to the lay 
mind there is something mysterious about the writing of 
music, something inspirational; whereas, anything can be 
set to music of some sort—the butcher’s bill, the ferry 
time-table, the stupidest jingle or the most wonderful 
poem. A broken-down hack in his shirt-sleeves in a 
back room, with so-called “song-poems” and some music 
paper on the piano rack before him, can grind out com- 
monplace music by the yard. 

These seekers of easy money are of three classes— 
first, those who merely grind out a melody and piano 
accompaniment and supply the author of the “lyric” with 
one or sometimes two copies. These worthless manu- 
scripts are perhaps sent by the victim to several genuine 
publishers. Rejected, they come back too crushed by the 
mails to send again, and are laid dejectedly by. 

The second class supply a number of cheap, so-called 
“professional copies” for distribution to publishers. As 
their source is obvious, they go promptly into editorial 
waste baskets. 

The third class either agree to print and publish on a 
royalty basis the songs they have ground out, or “guar- 
antee publication.” As these concerns are not publishers 
in any proper sense of the word, and as the stuff itself 
is lifeless, no copies are sold and the victim is then 
asked to buy back, at a second profit to the concern, 
the plates he has already paid for. The “guarantee of 
publication,” as already explained by one of the second 
group, means that a subsidiary “company” will print the 
song, but printing is not publishing, for when a song 
comes from the printer it is then merely ready to be pub- 
lished; the preliminary step has been taken—nothing 
more, 


Amateurs with the song-writing impulse should also know 
that high-class music publishers never charge for publica- 
tion or take “orders” for publishing. They only aecept 
music they are willing to invest in, assuming themselves al] 
the risk and expense of publication besides paying the com. 
poser for his work either in cash or royalties. Such pub- 
lishers copyright their publications at their own expense in 
their own firm’s name; and it is not only unnecessary to 
copyright manuseripts when dealing with honorable ‘con- 
cerns but better not to do so, as it inconveniences the 
publisher, 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Success in music teaching is dependent upon exactly 
the same principles as success in any other profession or 
business. Hence, we may well examine the careers of 
those who have won distinction in any field of activity, 
with the object of learning what were the determining 
factors in their lives. 

I have been interested in reading an interview recently 
published in the American Magazine, in which Mr. 
Charles Steinmetz, the wizard of the General Electric 
Company, gives his opinion of what constitutes the win- 
ning qualities. “If a young man,” he says, “goes at 
his work only as a means to an end—like getting a raise 
in salary, or making a million dollars—I am not inter- 
ested in him. I am interested in him if he seems to do 
his work for the work’s sake! If he does it for the 
satisfaction he gets out of it, and with the idea of making 
the work itself accomplish more in the great scheme 
of things, it is almost inevitable that he, too, will 
advance.” 

As teachers, we may well take heed to these words, 
for they voice a universal truth. The excuse, and the 
only real excuse, for our work is a genuine love for 
music and an enthusiastic desire to cause others to share 
in its joys. Filled with this spirit, we will hold before 
the pupil’s mind a vision of musical accomplishments 
that shall carry him over the dull spots, treating them 
only as occasional thorns along the journey. We can 
and should make the lesson periods a genuine pleasure 
to pupil and teacher alike, by revealing at each lesson 
new beauties of varied musical forms, of charm in melo- 
dic outline, of inspiring rhythms, of gracious harmonies. 
Even the accomplishment of intricate feats of finger 
motions may bring its own gratification of muscular 
power and delight in regulated and efficient activity. 

If we are thus to give out enthusiasm at each lesson, 
however, we must take care to replenish our own supply. 
And there is no better way to do this than to confer 
frequently with others who are traveling along the 
same road, to get their advice regarding our own knotty 
problems; and, in return, to suggest solutions to their 
difficulties. Here is where our Round Table may be of 
real usefulness—for almost every problem there indi- 
vidually presented will face each one of us sooner or 
later. I claim neither completeness nor infallibility for 
my own solutions. It would, of course, be ideal if all 
our Round Table members could meet occasionally and 
thresh these problems out together; but the next best 
thing is for each one to scan carefully the solutions 
given, and if he has any criticisms or anything better to 
offer, to pass the word along to me, with the promise 
that his ideas will be used for the benefit of all. In the 
letters listed below, for instance, questions are raised as 
to plans for study, how to gain fluency in reading music, 
etc. If you can suggest other or better ways, send them 
along. I shall look for a full mail bag ! 


The Pipe-organ versus the Piano 


Please advise me if it is possible for one who is 
not a pianist to take up the study of the pipe-organ. 

T am well aware that it is not customary to take 
up the study of the organ directly, but I believe that 
this is the age of the un sual and the era of short 
cuts to the desired end. 

I would appreciate also if you would let me know 
what is the average fee of an organ teacher.— 
Week, C, 


It is of course possible for any one to study the pipe 
organ directly, for many have done so, and have come 
out good players. There are, however, several reasons 
which may be cited to show that a previous study of 
the piano may furnish the very “short cut” for which 
you are looking. These reasons are as follows : 

1. The piano is a much more available instrument for 
practice than the organ. A piano is constantly at hand 
in one’s own home, without any embarrassing difficulties 
of access: while an organ, if obtainable at all, is, as a 
rule, remotely located in some church or hall, which 
is, by the way, often dismally cold in winter. The organ 
must be blown, too, by hand or by motor, necessitating 
expense to some one: 

The chief historical reason, indeed, why keyboards 
were applied to stringed instruments is because the 
need was keenly felt for a simple house instrument, 
which could be used as a preparation for playing the 
large church organs. 


Assuming, however, that you have easy access to a 
pipe organ, there are other cogent reasons 
2. Keyboard technic is more easily acquired on the 


piano. The percussive nature of the piano tone requires 
a prompt, precise finger action which, if mastered before- 
hand, is of inestimable advantage to the organist. In 
playing the organ, one’s attention must be more or less 
focused upon the manipulation of the stops, or other 
mechanical appliances, and upon the movements of the 
pedals. But with the piano, one may give undivided 


attention. to the muscular thus the 


more readily acquire that unconscious control of these 


motions, and may 


of technic. 

3. The sense of rhythm is better cultivated at the 
piano. Dealing with the sustained, inflexible tone of 
the organ, one is apt to drone along from one note to 
another without the vitalizing precision of rhythm which 
the piano easily expresses. Having cultivated this rhyth- 
mic sense, one naturally transfers it to the organ, with 
a consequent promptness and accuracy 
time-divisions. 

4. For reasons suggested above, rapidity of execution 
is more easily attained at the piano. There is an 
impetus about the incisive piano tone that suggests alert- 
ness, just as the drawn-out tones of the organ suggest 
slowness. In the same way, a xylophone is naturally 
an instrument of quicker execution than a French horn, 
or a violin than a bass tuba. Rapidity of execution 1s 
of course not so often called for at the organ; but a 


motions which is so necessary for expertnes 


in defining the 


good performer should be prepared for anything. 
Let me, then, advise you to spend at least a year or 
two in earnest piano practice, with emphasis upon thor- 


ough technic and rhythmic alertness, before tackling the 
organ. Having thus acquired the facility in 
reading music and in managing your fingers, you will 
be prepared to meet the demands of the organ mechan- 
ism, and will, in consequence, advance at a much more 
rapid rate. 

As to teachers’ fees, these vary so widely as to pre- 
clude anything like a fixed statement. | should say 
that for a good teacher of either piano or organ, you 
should be prepared to pay from two to five dollars per 
lesson. 


needed 


College Degrees. A Graded List 


Please state the requirements necessary to obtain 
a B. A. degree in any good musical college in this 
eountry. 

I am living in a remote country place, and want 
to keep up my piano practice. I seem able to mas- 
ter any fifth grade piece. If you could give me an 
outline of a course of study from the third grade 
up, I would greatly appreciate it.—G. EF. Wa 


The degree of B. A. (Bachelor of Arts) is given only 
by a reputable college for the successful completion of 
a course, which generally extends through four years, 
in cultural subjects—such as languages, history, philoso- 
phy, art and the sciences. Most colleges now include 
music as an elective study. Credit towards the degree 
is then given for courses in musical theory or apprecia- 
tion, and in some colleges, for courses in practical music. 
Of Eastern colleges for women, for instance, Smith and 
Vassar give credit for work in practical music—piano, 
violin, voice, ete.—under certain restrictions ; but Welles- 
ley does not. 

The degree of Bachelor of Music 1s offered by a 
number of the State universities, such as [llinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Washington. For 
this degree, candidates pursue courses in theoretical and 
practical music during four years, together with certain 
other studies, such as English and modern languages. 

In all cases, however, it is necessary to become a duly 
matriculated student of the university, by 
meeting the requirements for admission. 

If you wish further information regarding the above 
matters, I suggest writing to the college in which you 
are interested for their yearly catalog. 

In last month’s ErupE I gave a graded list of studies, 
ranging from the very sasiest to the most difficult. I 
am now adding a list of pieces representative of the 


Missouri and 


college or 


classic composers, which extends upward, beginning with 
the third grade,.as you request. The grade numbers, 
placed before the pieces, are those given in Presser’s 
general catalog. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Grade 
3 Grieg: Dance Caprice, Op. 28, No. 3 
4 Beethoven : Bagatelle, Op. SS NO oe 
Bach: Gavotte in D major (Wm. Mason). 
5 Schubert: J/mpromptu, Op. 142, No. 2. 


514 Mozart: Fantasia in D minor. 

6 Schumann: Des Abends, Op. 12, No. 1. 

7 Mendelssohn: Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2. 
Haydn: Andante con variasioni in F 

8 Rubinstein : 

9 Chopin: 

10 Liszt: 


minor. 
Kamennoi Ostrow, Op. 10, No. 22. 
Ballade in A flat. 


Forest Murmurings. 


Essential Materials for Piano Instruction 


A boy of ten who has studied piano with me for 
two years has been away for some time and has 
not touched the piano, but will soon begin regular 
lessons. ‘The course I have pursued so far has been 
to give him at one time a technical exercise, such as 
a Seale, next a study, next a piece; and I keep up 
the exercise and study along with the piece. The 
chords and keys in the study and piece are analyzed 
What course would you advise when he ‘ 


at begins 
again ?—I. D. M. 


The course which you outline seems a very sensible 
one, and should produce good results. Doubtless the 
lad’s muscles will need special drill after his long vaca- 
tion from practice, so that technic will be first in order. 
Begin by relaxation exercises, in which the hand especi- 
ally is kept loose from the wrist; and then proceed as 
before, to finger exercises, scales and arpeggios. Choose 
studies, if possible, that will 
involved in his 


carry out the 
exercises; and let the 
pieces be mainly technical in character—Pacher’s 
Song, for instance. 


principle 
first 
Austrian 


technical 


There are several desirable items which may soon be 
added to the lesson-period. Ten minutes, at least, should 
be devoted to review and memory work, so that he may 
keep pieces, already studied, well under his fingers, and 
may improve in their The last five 
minutes or so may be devoted to two subjects, one of 
which may be treated at each lesson. 


interpretation. 





The first of these 
is ear-training, by which the puzil names or writes down 
intervals, chords or melodic progressions from hearing 
them played. The other is sight-reading, which should 
include as an important feature the playing of duets. 

By emphasizing all these phases of the subject, you 
will not only advance his piano playing, but will also 
give him a broad and valuable general musical training. 
I should be glad to hear again from you as to his 
progress. 


Practice Plans 


I have pupils in the fourth and fifth grades. 
each of whom practices about an hour and a halt 
per day. This is my plan: a half hour to seales, 
finger exercises and studies, about a quarter of an 
hour say to Bach, and an equal amount to Chopin. 
This hour is to be placed in the morning After 


school fifteen minutes are to be given to lighter 
music, such as accompaniments to school songs; 
and fifteen minutes to sight reading 

In your opinion, is this too much work? Would 


it be best to practice Bach a half hour, leaving out 
Chopin? Do you think a half hour too much time 
to devote to technical materials ?—M. H. 


Your scheme for practice seems to me essentially a 
good one. The half hour devoted to technical work might 
well be divided about equally exercises and 
études. I do not consider this amount of time at all too 
much for these subjects; it might occasionally, at least, 
be lengthened. 


between 


I suggest that if a pupil is studying a classic (Bach) 
and a modern composer (Chopin) at the same time, one 
of these represents advance d work and the other review, 


or finishing work. In the afternoon, too, | should devote 


time to the review of former 
pieces which have been thoroughly learned and memorized 
—since one of the most important items of the pupil’s 
study is concerned with the list of pieces which he should 
have in readiness to perform at any time. 


say ten minutes of the 


Struggle, the Talisman 


Or those who do achieve success, some are born to 
the purple and so have the avenues of approach thrown 
open to them. But most of us are obliged to struggle 
in the press of those who throng the Muse even to touch 


the hem of her garment.—Davip BisPHAM. 
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THE “FATHERS” OF MUSIC 


Mucu deserved tribute is paid to the 
mothers of great composers, but less at- 
tention is given to their fathers, in spite of 
the genealogy of the great Bach family. 
There were at least eight generations of 
musical Bachs, Johann Sebastian being 
both the descendant and progenitor of 
gifted musicians. A less gifted but equally 
interesting case from a genealogical stand- 
point was the Philidor family of France. 

Felix Mendelssohn’s father spared neither 
money nor effort in developing the great 
gift of his son, not to mention his daugh- 
ter, Fanny. And where would the genius 
of Mozart have been without old Leo- 
pold’s loving care? Domenico Scarlatti had 
a great sire in Alessandro, and in turn 
handed on something of his own genius to 
his son, Giuseppe. 

In Robert Schumann we have the singu- 
lar case of a father fostering his son’s 
artistic talents against the mother’s wishes, 
for the stubborn old lady did her best to 
make her son a lawyer, not having the wis- 
dom of Madame Gounod, who also wished 
her son Charles to be a lawyer, but event- 
ually let the boy have his own way. And, 
of course, Robert Schumann’s wife, Clara, 
owed the development, of her musical 
genius to her father, Friedrich Wieck. If 
Siegfried Wagner failed to inherit the 
musical genius of his father, Richard, and 
his grandfather, Franz Liszt it was not for 
lack of encouragement. 

Fathers, concerned by the fact that 
“there’s no money in music,” have usually 
gone in opposition to a musical career for 
their sons; but in Beethoven we have the 
singular case of a father cruelly forcing 
his son to study music in the deliberate hope 
of making money out of him as a 
“prodigy.” 

Probably the most remarkable case of 
musical talent inherited and fostered from 
the paternal side in America is that of Leo- 
pold Damrosch with his two sons, Leopold 
and Frank. 


DO YOU “KNOW” YOUR PIECE? 

Does a player “know” his piece when he 
can play it accurately from memory? 

Many would think so, but Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor, interviewed by Musical 
America, holds a different opinion. “Mem- 
orizing is the easiest part of a singer’s 
work,” he told the interviewer, “yet some 
singers seem to think that knowing a song 
nicans knowing it without music.” 

The interviewer cited the case of a 
young lady (she must be very young!) who 
learns her songs en route from one recital 
engagement to onother. 

“T can do better than that,” said Mr. 
Hackett with a laugh. “I can learn the 
notes and words of a song in half an hour. 
But learning to imterpret it? That takes 
weeks !” 

And so it should—whether it be song or 
piece for violin or piano. An actor thinks 
nothing of the memorizing of his lines. He 
is often letter-perfect, or nearly so, before 
rehearsal even begins. It takes him much 
longer to extract from his part all the 
drama there is in it. And so it should be 
with the singer or player. 

There are artists so keenly analytical, 
so swiftly sympathetic that they get nearly 
“all there is” out of a piece in a very short 
time. Some even declare they play a piece 
better the first time of reading than at any 
other. But these are not beginners. 

It may be news to our readers that some 
of the most famous opera and other inter- 
pretive stars are poor music-readers, and 
have to be “coached” a good deal in their 
work. It is said that Calvé, for instance, 
learned the airs of “Carmen” a good deal 
by ear; but she kept on studying them 
till they became part of her own self. 
There has been no greater Carmen. 

In music, like all other things, be hon- 
est.—VIEUXTEMPS. 








The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 





and Interesting 





Conducted by A. S. CARBETT 





TYPEWRITER COMPOSERS 


SoMeEsopy has again invented a machine 
for typewriting music, by which composers 
will be able to dash off their little im- 
provisations, much as newspapermen pro- 
duce what they disrespectfully describe as 
their daily “blurbs.” 

The typewriter has immensely increased 
the quantity of verbiage printed annually; 
but it is doubtful if we are much better 
off as regards the production of such 
literary masterpieces as Thackeray and 
Dickens, Balzac and Hugo, not to mention 
Shakespeare, produced with the laborious 
use of a pen. 

Beethoven is said to have been marvel- 
ous at improvisation; and it would be 
interesting if some of his efforts could 
have been preserved. But Beethoven him- 
self showed us how little he trusted to 
“inspiration.” His notebooks, fortunately 
preserved, show that he spent years over 
his compositions, revising his themes over 


and over, selecting, rejecting, improving 
and shading his works into perfect archi- 
tectural masterpieces. Plainly he didn’t 
trust to happy accident. 

Of those composers who were more pro- 
lific and less pains-taking—Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert among them—a surpris- 
ing amount of their music is forgotten to- 
day, and would be worthless but for the 
memory of the illustsious composers. 

Chopin could improvise; but he never 
trusted the gift wholly and he left per- 
haps a smaller quantity of written music 
behind him than any other of the really 
great composers. It nearly all bears the 
hall-mark of his genius. His posthumous 
works nearly all show the wisdom of his 
own critical judgment in refusing to let 
them go. 

A musical typewriter that is cheap and 
effective will doubtless give us a greater 
quantity of music; but—quality? 





THE IMPRESSIONABLE VIOLIN 


THE writings of Heinrich Heine include 
more references to music than those of 
most poets; for, surprising at it may seem, 
the gift of poetry does not always include 
a liking for music. Heine’s critical notes 
on the musical season in 1841, which have 
recently been reprinted in the Musical 
Quarterly, show a surprising sensitivity to 
musical effects. As usual, the poet rhap- 
sodizes—which is typical both of Heine and 
of the age in which he wrote; but he does 
so with extraordinary vividness. 

“In the case of the violinist, in any 
event,” he writes, “virtuosity is not purely 
and solely the result of mechanical finger 
dexterity and mere technique as with the 
pianist. The violin is an instrument which 
is almost human in its moods and which 
stands in a relation of sympathy with the 
moods of the player. The slightest unease, 
the faintest emotional shock, a breath of 
feeling, here finds its immediate echo, and 
is caused, no doubt, by the fact that the 





violin pressed so close to our breast, can 
hear the beating of our heart. 

“This is the case, however, only with 
artists who really have a soul. The more 
matter of fact and heartless a violinist is, 
the more monotonous will be his execution, 
and he can rely upon the obedience of his 
violin at every hour in every place. Yet 
this lauded sureness is no more than in- 
tellectural narrowness, and it is just the 
greatest masters whose playing has not in- 
frequently depended on external and inner 
influences. I have never heard anyone play 
better than Paganini, and, at times, I have 
never heard anyone play worse.” 

It will be news to some of our violin 
students that the violin “pressed so close 
to our breast,” is able to “hear the beating 
of our heart.” Most violin-students suffer 
agonies learning to hold the instrument well 
away from the breast! But a poet must 
have his little license. 





THE MODESTY OF CLARA SCHUMANN 


TuHoseE who pride themselves on reading 
accompaniments “at sight,” might read with 
profit this little excerpt from “The Life 
of Liza Lehmann.” 

“Before I left Frankfort,” the composer 
of “In a Persian Garden” tells us, “Ma- 
dame Schumann issued invitations for a 
musical party, at which she proposed to 
play my accompaniments. This was not 
only a great honor to me but also a com- 
plete joy; for those who have heard her 
caressing touch upon the keyboard can 
easily imagine the delight of singing to her 
accompaniment. Naturally my little war- 
horse, La Charmante Marguerite, had to be 
one of my songs even there; and I remem- 
ber how Madame Schumann carried off 


the copy several days before the reception, 
in order, as she said, that she might prac- 
tice tt. 

“With what gratitude have I often 
thought since of her modesty and conscien- 
tiousness when I have had to contend with 
some villainously played accompaniment.” 

Readers of Clara Schumann’s diary will 
know that she got her meticulous careful- 
ness in such matters from her husband, 
Robert Schumann. In her early concert 
days as Clara Wieck, she often played 
comparatively trivial music with none too 
much care. Robert, with his immense rev- 
erence for the art, cured her of that by 
helping her to study Bach. 





EXPLOSION BY MUSIC 


Major Harotp C. Woopwarp, late of the 
United States Army, has invented a meth- 
od of setting off explosives by the use of 
sound-waves—a useful invention for those 
conducting blasting operations, if it is 
effective. 

It is suggested that in the next war our 
vessels will sail out to meet the hostile 


fleet with nothing more dangerous on board 
than a brass band. On sighting the enemy, 
the band will commence playing “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” whereupon the explo- 
sives on the approaching battleships will be 
set off and the enemy crews gently hoisted, 
in accordance with the suggestive title of 
the hymn. 





THE ETUDE 


VON BUELOW AND HIS “GINGER” 


In his new book, “Interludes,’ Sir 
Charles Stanford has some _ interesting 
things to say about conductors, chiefly 
Richter and Von Buelow. Of the latter he 
gives the following interesting little 
glimpse. 

“Von Buelow was often extravagant, 
Richter, never; but the extravagance was 
of his nature, not of his calculation. It had, 
like himself, a certain amount of natural 
spice. As he put it to me, the most striking 
piece of orchestral instruction he had heard 
came from an American conductor, whose 
comment was, ‘A little more ginger, please, 
gentlemen.’ He rejoiced in such condi- 
ments. A rehearsal of the overture to 
‘Oberon’ was a case in point. In the open- 
ing he played all sorts of tricks, some of 
them somewhat strong, importing quick 
passages from the theme of the fairies and 
arranging with the orchestra to give their 
Icudest fortissimo at the close, while he in- 
dicated it by an almost invisible flip of the 
fingers. At the performance he turned 
partly round to see the audience jump. But 
all these eccentricities had an underlying 
theory which was quite sound; he wished 
to train the orchestra to play freely and 
with all possible elasticity.” 


WAS TOLSTOI “AFRAID” OF 
MUSIC? 


Many musicians resent Tolstoi’s atti- 
tude to music as revealed in “The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” one of the most famous of his 
novels; but Romain Rolland, the French 
author and critic, tells us that the attitude 
of Tolstoi in respect of music was the 
outcome of his fear of the art. 

“He was far from disliking music,” 
says Rolland in. his book on Tolstoi. 
“Only the things one loves are feared as 
Tolstoi feared the power of music. Re- 
member what a place the memories of 
music hold in Childhood, and above all in 
Family Happiness, in which the whole 
cycle of love, from its springtide to its 
autumn, is unrolled to the phrases of the 
Sonata quasi una fantasia of Beethoven. 
Although Tolstoi had studied music very 
indifferently, it used to move him to tears, 
and at certain periods of his life he pas- 
sionately abandoned himself to its influence. 
In 1858 he founded a Musical Society 
which in later years became the Moscow 
Conservatoire. -e ee It was really fear 
he felt; inspired by the stress of those 
forces which shook him to the roots of his 
being. In the world of music he felt his 
moral will, his reason, and all reality of 
life dissolve.” 


THE FIRST WOMEN ORGANISTS. 

So many women play the organ in church 
these days that it is surprising that none 
has as yet achieved any very great distinc- 
tion, considering the lightness of touch of 
the modern organ. Probably the first wom- 
en to achieve distinction in this field were 
Ann and Elizabeth Mounsey, two English 
ladies who lived in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The elder of these, 
Ann Sheppard, held important posts in 
London, and we learn with interest that 
“in 1843 she gave the first of six series 
of Classical Concerts at Crosby Hall, Lon- 
don, for one of which Mendelssohn com- 
posed ‘Hear My Prayer’ for voices and 
organ, first performed January 8, 1845.” 

The younger sister, Elizabeth, was for 
many years organist of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill. Besides the organ and piano, we dis- 
cover with some amazement, she was also 
a virtuoso on the guitar and appeared in 
public as a performer on the instrument. 
This is as bad as Dussek, the virtuoso 
pianist, who also played the musical 
glasses. 


PreRFEcTIon should be the aim of every 
true artist —BEETHOVEN. 
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CALY PSO 
GRECIAN DANCE 


ance. To be played with grace and considerable freedom. Grade 4. 
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d in a lilting manner. Grade 3. 
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VALSE BRILLANTE IN E FLAT 


A brilliant concert waltz, not difficult of execution. Play throughout with graceful suavity and without rushing the passage work. Grade 5. 
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GAVOTTE 


GEORG EGGELING, Op. 203 


riginal four hand number with counter melodies etc. Keep the time rather free. 
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A light and graceful modern dance 
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THE SWING 


From aset of original four-hand pieces illustrative of familiar verses by R. L. Stevenson. 
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. A good recital number. Grade 
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A dainty little lyric for a young player 
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SCHIRMER'S 
SCHOLASTIC 
SERIES 





Q@vER thirty years ago, the house of (i HOUGH founded only a few years, Schir- 
Schirmer founded its famous “Library Q mer’s Scholastic Series already is ac- 
of Musical Classics.” cepted as the last word in an edition of 
The edition now contains over fifteen modern and contemporary educational 
hundred volumes of the choicest literature works of the highest character. 
of classical music for voice and many differ- The series consists of ‘‘Music for vocal 
ent instruments and instrumental com- and instrumental study—from the very 
binations, most of which are not available easiest to the most difficult.” 
in any other edition. Most of the volumes are thoroughly 
Schirmer’s Library is not only the most original in subject and presentation, while 
authoritative edition in America, but one of those not strictly novel will be found su- 
the leading editions of the world. perior in point of scope and construction to 
The prestige of Schirmer’s Library is any existent works on the same or similar 
supreme in the United States. subjects. 


An _ instructive A new and com- 
85-page catalog, plete classified 
fully classified, ||]| catalog of Schir- 
of Schirmer’s Li- mer’s Scholastic 
brary may be Series has just 
secured free at |||| been _ printed. 
any music store, Your dealer will 
Obtain a copy. ||}| supply you. 


Order 
Schirmer’s Library 
and 
Schirmer’s Scholastic Series 
of your regular dealer 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
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ww THE NEW HALL OF FAME 
OPENS ITS DOORS 


to admit another Great Artiste 


—SIGRID ONEGIN 


An Important Announcement by Brunswick 


Among other great names of concert and operatic 
stars inscribed in the New Hall of Fame comes that 
of Sigrid Onegin—distinguished internationlly. 

It is with unusual pride that Brunswick makes this 
announcement. For it bespeaks, with silent eloquence, 
the marked tendency of famous artists of to-day to 
choose Brunswick as the means best fitted to per- 
petuate their art. 








Mme. Onegin’s contralto voice is one of the most 
beautiful in the annals of musical art. Her control is 
masterly. Her interpretation spirited—her art so mag- 
nificent and her presentation so striking as to gain 
‘instant recognition as a sensation of the present 
Metropolitan season. 


Her First Record 


For her first: Brunswick recording, Mme. Onegin has 
selected Samson et Dalila (My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice), and Carmen (Gypsy Song)—Brunswick Gold 
Label, Double-Faced Record, No. 50018. ‘T'wo selections 
on the same record. To hear it on any phonograph is 
inspiring. But to hear it on a Brunswick is sublime, 
for here is phonographic reproduction brought into 
the realms of highest musical expression. 

Brunswick records play on any phonograph. Bruns- 
wick phonographs play all records. 


For a demonstration, call at your nearest Brunswick 
dealer. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- COLLENDERSGO: 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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AMERICA’S MOST OUTSTANDING PIANO WORK 
The Original of all the Graded Courses of Piano Studies 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


IN TEN GRADES 


Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


One Hundred Thousand Students Annually are Now Using This Work with Splendid 
Results. Adopted as a Part of the Curriculum of the Standard Conservatories 
and Institutions of Learning Throughout the Whole Country 


This is the first and best compilation of studies culled 
from the works of all of the world’s greatest writers and 
pedagogues, all selected with extreme care and brought to- 
gether in logical and progressive order. 


This is a work of to-day, not of the past; since, in addi- 
tion to the imperishable things of the past, the gems of 
modern thought and inspiration are being added contin- 
ually, each volume being enlarged for that purpose. The 
active advice and codperation of many of the world’s great- 
est teachers and players have been, and are being, enlisted 
in this compilation. 


It has been said that “Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery.” Hence, The Standard Graded Course having 


WHAT EACH 


GRADE FIVE. The Trill is featured in 
this volume, also more extended arpeggio- 
work. But, best of all, an interesting ad- 


GRADE ONE. After learning note names 


and values and the names of the keys, the 
young student may make the first approach 


é vance is made into polyphonic playing. Bach. 
to the key-board with this volume, thereafter Handel.) Mendelssohn, Seleenannel Gaint 
finding all needed material for first grade  Srins are represented, together with the 
work. famous pedagogues Czerny, Loeschhorn, 


Doéring, Hiinten, Wolff and others. 
GRADE TWO. Introduces the Scale and 


the various touches, together with element- 
ary phrasing and expression, 


THESE VOLUMES and the supplementary material listed in each 
volume for every educational contingency, can be obtained from any music 


GRADE THREE. Enlarges upon the 
preceding, introducing the Arpeggio, ele 
mentary chord-work, and an advance into 


style and interpretation. 


will be sent for examination and comparison to any 
subject to return, with no cost but that of postage. 
printed on good paper, strongly and durably bound for hard usage but sold 
at our usual large professional sheet music discount. 


GRADE FOUR. Introduces octaves and 
more advanced passage-work. Classic writ- 
ers represented are Bach, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn; modern writers are Schumann, Jensen, 


Heller, Henselt, Schytte, Lack and others. 


store anywhere for the regular list price and subject to the best professional 
discounts, or any or all of the ten volumes or the supplementary material 





become a household musical word in America, it is but 
natural that many other courses, series, etc., should spring 
up from time to time; but in spite of all this, The Standard 
Graded Course continues to grow both in use and in popu- 
larity. No imitation ever equals or supplants the original. 


Although this course is complete in itself, from the 
very beginning up to artistic perfection, it may be used also 
as the basis for the most exhaustive study of piano music; 
since each volume contains carefully prepared lists and 
directions for expanding and supplementing the work of its 
respective grade. 


The Standard Graded Course may well be used as the 
back-bone of any legitimate method or system of piano 
instruction. 


GRADE DOES 


GRADE SIX. Wonderfully interesting 
musically, with more advanced modern tech- 
nic well to ‘the fore. The writers range 
from Bach and Cramer to Chaminade and 
Rimsky-Korsakow. 


with unflagging musical interest. Composers 
range from Bach to Chopin, with a good 
modern representation also. 


GRADE EIGHT. Serious technical work, 
both classic and modern, leading towards pro- 
ficiency in concert playing, including etudes 
by Jadassohn, Schytte, Beringer, Gréndahl, 
Henselt, Raff, Moszkowski, together with a 
fugue by Bach. 


GRADE SEVEN. Develops velocity and 


dexterity in more rapid passage playing, 


GRADE NINE. Introducing the Bravura 
style, with composers from Bach to Rach- 
maninoff represented, and including concert 
etudes by Seiss, Seeling, Leschetitsky, Hen- 
selt and Godard. 


teacher 
The volumes are well 


interested 


GRADE TEN. Virtuoso equipment, in- 
cluding concert etudes by Liszt, Chopin, 
Schulhoff, Schumann, All famous works. 


All Tending to Develop the Best of Technic and Musicianship with a 
Minimum of Trouble 


Melodious, Interesting and Stimulative Throughout 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MERRY HARVEST TIME 


A bold left hand melody, in the style of Schumann’s Joyous Peasant. Good for study or recreation. Grade 2} 


IN 





retto ma non troppo Allegro M. M. 23108 


Alle 
_ Copyright 1922 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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TANGO in D 


I. Albeniz, Spanish composer and pianist, was born in 1861. Fora reference to this fine composition, a genuine Tango, see the article by Thuel 
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Is This the Music America Likes Best? 


In Scribner’s Magazine of last July, 
Allen D. Albert, a well-known Chau- 
tauqua lecturer upon public health and city 
planning, describes the inclinations of de- 
mands of Chautauqua audiences. His com- 
ments upon the music sung and played 
will be of interest to Erupr readers. 

Consider music: they love the old songs 
and the popular classics. 

There used to be on the circuit, until 
its leader became head of the department 
of music in a State university, a quintet 
of conspicuous musical character. The 
leader made a specialty of explaining each 
number, and did it with such charm that 
his hearers were loath to have him retire; 
and at night, as a prelude to my own lec- 
ture that season, he nearly always pre- 
sented a program of numbers requested 
by persons of his afternoon audience. 

Toward the end of the tour he and I 
went over his diary. We found that the 
whole number of selections which had been 
asked for more than once or twice only did 
not exceed nineteen. 

Know, then, the nineteen favorite selec- 
tions of representative Chautauqua assem- 
blies from Jacksonville to Manistee, as 
nearly as I can remember them (which I 
think is decidedly near, indeed): “A Per- 
fect Day,” “Annie Laurie,’ “Love’s Old 


Sweet Song,” “The Palms,” “One Fine 
Day,” from “Butterfly,” Tosti’s “Good- 
bye,” the aria “My Heart at Thy Dear 
Voice,” from “Samson and. Delilah,” 
“Aloha Oe,” “The Song of the Evening 
Star,” “Absent,” “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” the “Cujus Animam,” from the “Sta- 
bat Mater,” the Beethoven “Minuet in G,” 
the Rubinstein “Melody in F,’ Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” the “Largo” from Handel’s 
“Xerxes,” the ‘“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song,” and the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 

What a creditable list it is. And what 
an interplay of influences it evidences! 
Can you not feel in one number the reper- 
toire of a daughter home from boarding- 
school, in another a roll well worn out 
on the player-piano, in another the phon- 
ograph, in another a special service in 
church, in another the band concerts on 
the “square”? of a summer Thursday 
evening ? 

What a superiority to jazz! According 
to the calendar, jazz should now be rising 
to its height in Chautauqua programs, 
since it is passing from the cities. Yet 
more than one Chautauqua company made 
its way through the season last closed with- 
out a single note of jazz! In these United 
States of America! In 1921! 





Gleanings from 


IN CHRONICLES xxiii. 5, David appoints 
four thousand of the Levites to praise the 
Lord with instruments. The number of 
those who were instructed and cunning in 
song was two hundred and eighty-eight. 
In these times there would be a much 
smaller number cunning than instructed, 
and the inference might be made that 
the singing-schools, in Bible times, were 
better than at present. But, as that would 
not suit the self-esteem of musicians of 
this time, it is perhaps best to say that, 
like moderns, they thought they were cun- 
ning. 

The habit of singing through the nose 
is as old as Chaucer’s time, for he de- 
scribes the singing of the “mincing prior- 
ess,’ as Dryden calls her: 

“And she was cleped Madame Eglantine, 
Full well she sangé the service divine 
Entuned in hire nose ful swetely.” 

In 1565 a new singing-book was pub- 
lished. The manner of singing from it, 
and also the usual custom of that time, 
may be learned from the following extract 
from it. There were four staves, and at 
the highest was written, “This Contra- 


Musical Annals 


tenor is for children;” before the next, 
“This Meane is for children;” at the next, 
“This tenor is for men;” and at the low- 
est, “This Bass is for children.” 

Claude le Jeune was an eminent com- 
poser and musician who acquired much 
celebrity by a circumstance which is re- 
lated by his friend Embry. At a great 
wedding he caused a piece of music to be 
sung which was so full of spirit that a 
person there seized his sword and swore 
that he would fight some one; upon which 
Claude caused an air of another kind to be 
sung, which soon restored him to his senses. 
We think that most people will suspect 
the cause of the poor fellow’s excitement 
was as much owing to what is so well 
described in the twenty-third chapter of 
Proverbs, from the 29th verse to the end, 
as to any music which Claude wrote or 
played. We suggest that an effort be made 
to recover the last tune which he played 
upon that interesting occasion; for if it 
had the virtue ascribed to it, it would be 
very useful in these times.—Joseph Bird, 
Boston, Mass., 1850. 


Prodigious Memories 





By Lynne Roche 





PADEREWSKI is said to have had some- 
thing more than two thousand compositions 
in his memory. A _ few starting notes 
would enable Wagner to complete any or- 
chestral part. Mozart often composed a 
complete work mentally, carried it about 
in his head for weeks and then put it 
down in notes. 

Liszt knew all Beethoven’s works from 
memory and an immense repertoire from 
the other masters. Von Bulow is said to 
have been able to read a long composition 


for piano, on the train, and afterwards 
to sit down and play it complete. Jenny 
Lind knew the vocal and piano scores of 
fifty operas, as many oratorios, and hun- 
dreds of songs. Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducts from memory the entire Eighth Sym- 
phony of Mahler, a work requiring about 
two and a half hours for its performance, 
and evidently follows and feels the leading 
of every part of the colossal score for 
orchestra and chorus. 


Everybody has a chance to make somebody happy TO-DAY, TO-DAY, TO-DAY. 


To-morrow it may be too late. 


Thousands are made happy by beautiful music. If you are a musician ycur 
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more economical; especially is this true 
of pianos—which should possess richness 
and durability of tone, beauty of architec- 
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INGING, to be successful, must be purely 

natural. It calls for an extremely fine 
and exquisitely balanced correlation and 
coordination of physical and mental activ- 
ities. 
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Voice is breath. Breathing is the foun- 
dation of all great singing. Correct breath- 
ing must be mastered, first of all, for upon 
this is built the entire vocal structure. If 
the singer understands how to breathe cor- 
rectly and has the voice placed naturally, 
singing may then be indulged in for an 
indefinite period without fatigue. 

The first step in the attainment of proper 
breath control and muscular relaxation is 
to straighten the body. A vocal student 
must learn to sit and stand perfectly erect. 
The following exercises are for the ac- 
quirement of breath control and the devel- 
opment of diaphragm muscular relaxation: 


Practical Exercises 

Exercise No. 1. Stand with feet close 
together, arms hanging loosely at the sides. 
Empty the lungs of all breath possible. 
Inhale full breath through the nose, while 
lifting the arms above the head. Clasp 
the hands and stretch upwards, as though 
trying to touch the ceiling. Remain in this 
position while counting five, mentally, at 
a slow tempo. Release the hands, and 
bring them back to the sides slowly, while 
slowly exhaling the breath through an im- 
aginary pipe stem. 

Exercise No. 2. Place right foot slightly 
in advance of the left. Exhale all the 
breath possible. Bend upper part of body 
forward until you touch the finger tips. 
Straighten slowly to an erect position while 
taking a full breath through the nose, the 
arms being raised above the head. Clasp 
the hands, turn to the left, as far as possi- 
ble, without moving the feet, then to the 
right, holding the breath all the while. 
Turn to the front, release the hands, and 
bring them down to the sides; exhale 
breath slowly through the closed lips, as 
in the former exercise. 

Exercise No. 3. Feet close together, 
knees pressed firmly back, hands gently 
gripping the sides. Bend forward toward 
the floor, then to the left, then to the right, 
without moving the feet. Resume erect 
position, and exhale slowly through the 
closed lips. 


How Voices Are Destroyed 

Only by the proper use of the diaphragm 
muscles for support can a singer leave the 
throat perfectly free and control the supply 
of the breath necessary in correct singing. 
The gradual development of the diaphragm- 
atic and intercostal muscles makes correct 
tone placement and relaxation automatic. 
The greater the degree of muscular relaxa- 
tion present the more perfect the tone. Rig- 
idity of chest is not only unnecessary, but 
absolutely ruinous to tone. AII breathing 
should be gentle. Low abdominal breath- 
ing, made with strong muscular effort, has 
destroyed countless numbers of voices. 

When voice pupils are taught that voice 
culture means, first, the development of a 
true concept of what voice really is, and jts 
true source, instead of anatomical refer- 
ences pertaining to the movement of the 
wheels in the vocal machine, then they 
catch the first glimpse of the natural meth- 
od taught by the old masters, the one and 
only method remaining unchanged for 
more than a century. 

Fortunately, it is generally admitted that 
the voice comes from vowel sounds; that 
each voWel is a perfect whole. The cru- 
cial point, then, is the means used in start- 
ing the voice on the road to correct action. 
There are five qualities to be developed, 
namely—Form, which is governed by the 
law of shaping the lips. Intensity and 
Resonance, which are governed by the 
law of placing the tone. Purity and Flex- 
ibility, which are governed by the law of 
quantity. 

The Divine provision for the guidance 
of the singer’s vocal organs is the singer’s 
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Spontaneous Naturalness in Correct Singing 


By Stanley F. Widener 


own ear. It is imperative that the student 
learn to mentally hear true tone quality 
and perfect pitch of all tones before at- 
tempting any solo singing, if naturalness 
and poise is to be attained. Thoughtful pu- 
pils learn very early in the study that al- 
most any type of tone which the ear de- 
mands of the voice can be produced in this 
natural manner. That soul, mind and body 
must combine, each in its own functional 
sphere, in producing beautiful tones and 
sentiments. 

The following table of vowels will be 
found helpful for development of tone 
quality, as well as proper pronunciation in 
singing. For vocalizing in long tone work, 
the tones of the chord of C, building up- 
ward from middle C, may be used. Pro- 
nunciation should be developed to the high- 
est point of perfection, so that the singer 
can make all the vowels and consonants 


exactly as they should be made, and with- 
out interfering in the least with tonal qual- 
ity by unnecessary efiort. 

O, as in moan. Chin dropped loosely, 
lips rounded, slightly pouting. 

OO, as in moon. Chin forward, lips 
protruded, nasal quality. 

A, as in ah. Lower jaw dropped, lips 
normal. Enlarge the cavity in back part 
of mouth by lowering base of tongue as in 
yawning. Corners of mouth drawn slightly 
back. 

E, as in breeze. Chin forward, lips in 
a smiling position, showing tips of upper 
front teeth. Seek for a rich resonant qual- 
ity; avoid any suggestion of nasal twang. 

A, as in that. Lower jaw dropped very 
low, throat wide open, 

A, as in fair. Vocalize this on the sylla- 
ble “fay,” bringing the letter “r” in at the 
close of the tone. 


Correct Tone Productions at the First Lesson 


By Geo. Chadwick Stock 


THERE is a way of getting a sure hold on 
correct tone production at the very first 
vocal lesson. By this is meant a tone that 
is musical and free from any throat strain 

It is imperative that the beginner gains 
at once a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of correct tone production, other- 
wise he will start in a stumbling way on 
his vocal career. It must be remembered 
that the vocal student is wholly in the dark 
at the outset of study and the teacher’s 
first business is to make sure that he il- 
luminates with clear and steady light the 
first few feet of the path ahead. 

You may ask, “How can a singer whose 
tone is faulty and perhaps pretty firmly 
fixed in faulty ways of producing tone 
quickly produce a faultless tone?” The 
answer is this: If he is able to speak a 
single word, for instance the word “man,” 
or “on,” or “rain” correctly as to tone and 
intelligibility, he can be shown how to sing 
a tone correctly and will so sing it, no mat- 
ter what may have been his previous fault 
of tone production. For example, ask the 
student to say “on,” first with rising in- 
flection as though asking a question, “on?” 
Then repeat it with falling inflection, “on.” 
Now ‘see if the word “on” can be sung 
with the same ease and naturalness of tone 
production on the pitch of middle C, then 
D, then E, and so on upon G second line 
treble clef. Try to get the idea of “talk- 
ing on a tune,” as F. Davies, a former in- 
structor of the writer, used to say. 

At first sustain the tone on this word 
only for a second, as in speech, then for 


two seconds, then three, then longer. Be 
sure that the one second of sustainment 
is perfect before attempting the longer 
periods. Perfect progress is measured by 
perfect achievement, not by ground covered. 

The idea is this: Get your cue as to 
what correct production of the singing 
Voice is, through the medium of a correctly 
spoken syllable or word; then apply this 
principle of tone production to the sung 
syllable or word. 

It will be to the advantage of singers, 
young or old, to resort repeatedly to this 
simple practice of speaking and then sing- 
ing words as above suggested. Any easy 
word will do. This expedient should not 
fail at the first lesson to make clear to the 
student’s mind exactly what free, faultless 
tone production sounds and feels like. 

Do not fail to get a clear idea of this 
simple principle of tone production and 
apply it time and time again as above 
directed. Men and women who are obliged 
to do a great deal of speaking will be 
greatly benefited by following out this line 
of vocal work. 

Extend the range of the voice half-tone 
upon half-tone, going higher only as the 
notes are sung with freedom and ease. 
It is best to keep practice between C and 
C for awhile, using various kinds of inter- 
vals and scales within this octave. Low 
voices can safely go lower than is here 
indicated but voices whether high or low 
had better keep within this limited range 
until correct tone production becomes an 
established habit. 


Tenors and Contraltos ‘“Rare’’ 


STRANGELY enough it is the upper range 
of the male voice and the lower tones of 
that of the female that are most limited. 
Interesting investigations have _ recently 
been made along this line by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. 

Extensive tests, made in varying locali- 


ties, disclosed that about seventeen per cent. 
of German men have tenor voices, and 
about the same per cent. of the ladies’ 
voices were of contralto range and quality. 
Perhaps this accounts for our greater en- 
joyment of voices of such compass and 
quality. 
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A, as in day. Chin and base of tongue 
lowered, soft palate raised. 

I, as in might. Jaw dropped. Combine 
this vowel with the “ah” sound. 

O, as in come. Jaw loose. Permit the 
sound of the consonant K to precede this 
vowel. 

U, as in you. Chin forward, lips pro- 
truded, corners of mouth closed. 

E, as in end, Very nasal. Lips in same 
position as in day. 

I, as in will. Nasal resonance, lips in 
same position as for O in come. 

OY, as in joy. Lips rounded as for O 
in moan, but much looser. The first sound 
of this diphthong is broad “A.” 

OU, as in thou. Base of tongue lowered 
freely. Combine with “ah” sound. At the 
close of this tone the lips move around the 
teeth. 

In the beginning the voice should not be 
used more than a quarter of an hour at a 
time, and then with only long tone exer- 
cises and fragments of scales within the 
most comfortable range of the voice. 

The tones should flow from the mouth 
fike a stream, freely and naturally. When- 
ever the throat muscles are constricted the 
flow of tone is impeded. 

Judging by the sound of the tones, the 
experienced teacher knows at each lesson 
the exact condition of a pupil’s voice. He 
is never in doubt what exercises are needed 
for the next stage of its development. 

Individual differences of temperament 
and talent must be considered, and the right 
teacher adapts his instruction to the indi- 
vidual needs of each pupil. 

In conclusion, a slight reference to cov- 
ered tones might prove helpful to pupils 
who are just beginning vocal study. 


Open and Covered Tones 

The change from the open to the cov- 
ered tones is more marked in the male than 
the female voice, yet the principle is the 
same. It must be remembered that all 
tones, open or covered, must have perfect 
freedom of form and action. The covered 
tone has larger form than the open tone, 
for the reason that the mental conception 
shows the form more elongated. 

The tones which change or cover lowest 
in the male voice are “e,” as in breeze, and 
the Italian sound of “u,” known as loo, or 
00, as in moon. These tones change or 
cover on G or G sharp, second line tenor 
clef. Two other tones quite low in the 
scale, “i,” as in will, and “u,” as in would. 
These tones cover or change on A or A 
sharp, second space. 

Open tones may be carried a whole step 
higher when sung forte, and covered tones 
may be introduced a whole step lower when 
sung piano. A, as in day; E, as in end, and 
O, as in moan, cover the bass voice on B 
or C above the bass staff; in the baritone 
voice, at C or C sharp, and in the tenor, 
about E flat or E, fourth space, tenor clef. 

O, as in on; O, as in come, cover a half 
step higher than those just given. A, as in 
ah, and I, as in might, are the most open 
in the voice, and cover higher than all 
others; in the bass voice, C sharp or D; 
in the baritone voice, D or E flat; in the 
tenor, E or F, fifth line in tenor clef. 


Correct Placing Aids Carrying Power 

In singing naturally the voice will carry 
far. With correct placing and proper 
breath control the voice can be heard at 
a long distance, as well’as it can twenty 
feet away. It is not necessary to sing any 
louder to be heard in a large hall than in a 
small room. The element of quality rather 
than quantity should always be uppermost 
in thought. 

As was said in a foregoing paragraph, 
one cannot lay down unchangeable rules 
that will fit all voices and temperaments. 
However, simplicity, ease, spontaneous 
naturalness: are the cardinal principles to- 
ward. vocal proficiency for any pupil who 
has a voice with inherent possibilities and 
the stick-to-itiveness to back it up. 
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Tone Talks 


By George Chadwick Stock 


The voice is so close to us, so wrought 
into the fibre of our being that we are 
blind to the wonder of it. 

The voice is the finest and the most mar- 
velously formed instrument of sound in the 
world. ; 

There is scarcely a sound or tone either 
natural or artificial that cannot be dupli- 
cated by the human voice. 

Its most important element is vitality and 
this element is at its best when it springs 
from perfect health and fullest develop- 
ment of the mental, physical and spiritual 
forces. 

The vocal instrument is a living thing. 
All other instruments of music are arti- 
ficial and made of dead material. “The 
sound of music that is born of human 
breath comes straighter from the soul than 
any strain the hand alone can make.” 

This should be the easiest of all musical 
instruments to play upon for several rea- 
sons : 

It is a One part instrument. 

It is always ready for instant use, can 
be taken anywhere. 

A thought instantly adjusts it for pitch 
of tune. 

It yields tone of indescribable and incom- 
parable sweetness and purity to: the faint- 
est touch of breath; or, on occasion can 
send forth a note that will sound over and 
above the tumultuous volume of a full or- 
chestra and chorus. 


Tongue Depressors 

It is as God made it, perfect and com- 
plete. Why then use clumsy and unnat- 
ural devices such as tongue depressors and 
jaw-openers? Their use prevents natural 
play of the vocal organs and so ideal tone 
production is impossible. 

Used with care the strings (vocal liga- 
ments) do not deteriorate or break, the bel- 
lows (lungs) never give out, none of the 
parts have to be replaced. Its one pipe 
and set of reeds (vocal cords) yield a far 
greater varicty of tone than the thousand 
pipes of a great organ. It can be used day 
in and day out for a lifetime with never 
a thought given to the adjustment or re- 
adjustment of its mechanism. 

Every human being is in possession of 
one of these instruments and, given an ear 
for music and talent for singing, is justi- 
fi-d in cultivating it. = 

Vocal instruction should be and can 
be so presented as to be as clearly under- 
stood as the problem of two and two mak- 
ing four. If it does not do this it counts 
for very little. Every step should be 
thoroughly gone over and no additional one 
taken until that preceding is mastered. Such 
instruction implies learning levels. The ex- 
treme heights of artistic proficiency can 
be reached only by stepping up one level 
at a time. 

The student should be taught to sing with- 
out fixing his attention on the position or 
action of the jaws, tongue, lips, palate or 
larynx. Neither should he try to con- 
sciously control the complicated inter-rela- 
tion of the various breathing muscles. In 
natural singing the vocal organs act in- 
stinctively, not by direct attempt to control 
them. If the work done by the throat and 
breathing muscles is flexible, elastic and 
automatic, the singer’s tone will reflect 
this correct and comfortable condition. If, 
however, the work done at these points is 
forced, rigid or excessive, the singer’s tone 
and manner will reflect discomfort and un- 
naturalness. 

The acme of good voice training lies in 
learning to sing as unconsciously right as 
the singer formerly sang unconsciously 
wrong. 

Right practice is light practice. This is 
an excellent rule especially for young stu- 


dents who are likely to do a certain amount 
of incorrect practicing. If this practicing, 
however, is light the chances of doing 
serious harm are considerably lessened. 

The first lesson should reveal clearly to 
the beginner the way to produce a musical 
tone, a tone free of the slightest throat 
strain or over-tension. From such a begin- 
ning will grow a scale of beautiful tones 
which is the foundation of artistic singing. 

Vocal technic must be first acquired and 
then absorbed. It is acquired through the 
diligent practice of vocalizes and exer- 
cises; through the study and singing of 
songs and through repeatedly listening to 
capable singers. 

Breathing exercises should be few in 
number and always in accord with the nat- 
ural laws of respiration. Over-exertion in 
the use of the breath is a common fault 
among singers. Even artists of experience 
sometimes take in too much breath, forget- 
ting that it is not the big amount inhaled 
that counts but that which is really needed 
and can be perfectly controlled. 

If a student were to practice faithfully 
all the different breathing exercises given 
in even one of the many text-books on sing- 
ing, he would have little time left for voice 
practice. 


Intelligence and Vowels 

Intelligible utterance of vowels, conso- 
nants and words in songs is possible with- 
out resorting to printed diagrams visual- 
izing the various movements and fofmations 
of lips, tongue, palate and larynx. The 
conditions necessary for correct enuncia- 
tion are vocal organs unhampered by stiff- 
ness of action, and a desire neither to over- 
do nor underdo the work in hand. 

It is the American singer’s business to at- 
tain to the highest possible perfection in 
the enunciation of English, our mother- 
tongue, ahd the tone accompanying them 
must be as musical as may be. Every: in- 
telligent singer knows the correct pronun- 
ciation of vowels, consonants and words 
and this knowledge furnishes the one and 
only basis upon which to build correct 
enunciation. 

The student’s ear is his most valuable 
euide and should be trained through repeat- 
edly hearing good voices, good tone produc- 
tion and good singing of songs plus think- 
ing, alert receptivity during instruction 
periods and close attention and observation 
of his own individual vocal work. 

Vocal progress is the inevitable result of 
training that rests upon the foundation of 
instinctive play of the voice, and this founda- 
tion is built by permitting the voice to sing 
naturally, musically and normally. Abnor- 
mal vocal training is too common and be- 
cause it is artificial, mechanical and con- 
fusing, prevents real progress. 


Amazing Credulities 

Wrong ideas subsist on credulity and 
there is too much of it among singers. 
Singers, whose minds are filled and con- 
fused by many irrelevant and superflu- 
ous details of scientific vocal instruction ; 
who are told to consciously control the ac- 
tion of their vocal organs; who use up val- 
uable time and energy to no purpose in 
watching and studying the movements of 
the diaphragm and other breathing mus- 
cles; who are directed to place tones at dif- 
ferent parts of their anatomy, to say noth- 
ing of pages of bewildering rules and reg- 
ulations and expedients, will never sing at 
all. 

It is no wonder that so many persons hes- 
itate to take vocal lessons when disastrous 
results of wrong training are of such com- 
mon occurrence. The great diversity of 
cpinion as to what constitutes correct vocal 
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KIMBALL 


“Quality made the name—the name insures the quality”’ 


A a fitting resolution for the 
coming year we suggest, 
“more and better music in the 
home.’’ Decide upon a 
KIMBALL and you will realize 
all those desirable qualities which 
a superior musical instrument 
should possess. KIMBALL 
Grands, Uprights, Player Pianos, 
Reproducing Pianos and Phono- 
graphs are representative of the 
highest degree of manufacturing 
excellence, and have won encomi- 
ums everywhere for purity of tone, 
durability, and visible beauty. 


Descriptive catalogs, also the nearest 
dealer’s address, sent to you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHIC AGO,U.S.A. 


W.W.KIMBALL CO., Dept. KE 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
CO KIMBALL Grand Pianos 0 KIMBALL Phonographs 
CO KIMBALL Upright Pianos (1) KIMBALL Player Pianos 
Also mail paper floor pattern for “Bijou” Grand — free. 
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On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
By J. H. DUVAL 


It’s Written for You— 
To Help You.”—N. Y. Tribune 

$2.00 All Music Dealers and Booksellers 
James T. White & Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
HAVE YOU SENT FOR THESE? 


THE LITTLE HANON, by Robert J. Ring . . . 


$1.00 


Exercises easy enough for the Beginner and which yet may be used to great 
advantage by students in the Intermediate Grades. The work reflects the 


basic ideas of Hanon’s ‘‘Virtuoso Pianist.” 


HOWARD WELLS says: 


Piano teachers who specialize in children’s work and are looking 
for technical material which is both attractive and practical,would do 
well to use THE LITTLE HANON. It is the best work of the kind I 


have seen in a long time. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, by Phyllis Lucy Keyes 


Presenting fundamental music principles in a new way. Very easy pieces 
with accompanying words which by their sentiment create the mood of the 
music and thereby teach the tiny tot ‘‘from the very beginning” that music 
is to be played with expression. Small marginal sketches deftly help to tell 


the story. 


FALL AND WINTER HOLIDAYS, by Florence P. Rea, 


six pieces, each 25 cts; complete 


First grade pieces exploiting a nice variety of technical and musical diff- 
culties for the young pianist. The titles indicate the character of each 
number: See Saw Margery Daw, Fairy Trumpets, Camp Fire Girls, October 
Frolics, Grandma’s Clock, The Snow Man. 


ALL RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


= the nose = 
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Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following, which may be 
used equally well as readings or as vocal solos: 

DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT « e » (Character) 
FIpDLIN’ IN DE FIRELIGHT . e (Character) 


. 
FIATE?s 34S BM Gy pec (Humorous) 
Keep a SMILIN’ 4 (Inspirational) 
Lr’t OLe Brown Casin . (Lullaby) 
Oup-Time Weppinc Day (Character) 


A Perrecr Litrte Lapy (Humorous Juvenile) 

SLEEPY Town SPECIAL - (Juvenile) 

SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . (Humorous) 

Speak Up, Ike, En’ ’SpReEss Yo’sE’F (Humorous) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten $3.00; mention “ErupE CoLLEcTIon.” 
Complete list on request. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers : 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT.98, CHICAGO 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Author of 
THE HEAD VOICE AND OTHER PROBLEMS, $1.25 
SYSTEMATIC VOICE TRAINING, $1.25 


Prepares singers for all branches of professional work. 


617-18 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 














EVERY SINGER SHOULD HAVE 
acopy of DiCio’s Phonetic Italian. The neces- 
sary step to your ultimate success. A simple and 
guaranteed work that will enable you, in less 
than one week, to correctly pronounce and sing all 
Italian songs and operas. Equivalent to one 
year's study abroad. To introduce this work a few 
copies will be sold at $2.00 Mail your order NOW 
JOHN J. DiCIO 
Room 228, 1715 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MAXIXE LADIES’ 
SAFETY RAZOR 


Ready for the occasion which requires 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 


AVOID DANGEROUS METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR 
The ordinary safety razor is too wile 
for the curves under the arms The 
“Maxixe’’ is made just fur this purpose, 

ouly 34 of an inch wide, 
) The is beautifully gold 
plated, acked one in a box, four 
a blades, and a cake of antiseptic soap 


: ; : Sent Postpatd for $1; 
|: ae oN with 16 ez'ra bladec, $2. 


OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
Department X. 71 West 23rd Street, 
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OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE 
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91. Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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My method ts the only way to nreoent the hair ‘from Srows 
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D. J. Mahler. 753-A, Mahler Park, Providence, R I. 
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training is an interesting phase and not in- 
frequently leads to heated argument and 
a July temperature. The astonishing thing 
about this whole business is that a matter 
of such simplicity and naturalness as sing- 
ing is involved in so much of doubt and 
chaos and perverted ideas. 

Methods. There is doubtless some de- 


f cree of good in many of the so-called vo- 


cal methods, but trying to adapt only one 
set of ideas to every pupil is a mistake. 
That kind of voice teaching is best which 


B evolves a system. from lesson to lesson. 


MENTIEE COUGH DROPS | 


Voices vary in their original condition as 
to placement and quality. What is found 
to be good must be made better, that which 


lis wrong must be eliminated. Herein lies 


the test of teaching efficiency. 

The best method of learning to sing is 
to sing. Correct singing is the best influ- 
ence and training that can be brought to 
bear upon the vocal organs. Method and 
art are always at cross purposes. Progress 
in the art of singing is therefore made easier 
by permitting the vocal organs to play nat- 


urally, not methodically. 


Care of the voice. You have but one 
voice, take good care of it. It is an ex- 
tremely hazardous thing to use the voice 
when suffering with a throat cold or if the 
vocal cords are congested. Many a fine 
vocal organ has been permanently injured 
by being compelled to sing under such con- 
ditions. 

Do not sing in the frosty air. Avoid 
dusty places and draughty stages and halls. 
Never rehearse in cold churches, it is dan- 
gerous to voice and health. 

The above common sense suggestions 
should be heeded. It is unnecessary to in- 
dulge in over-careful and cuddling habits. 
Health of voice and body is best preserved 
by plenty of brisk walks in the open air. 

Smoking. Does it do any harm to smoke? 
DoEs IT DO ANY GOOD? 

Vocal problems. The solution of the 
more difficult voice problems will be found 
WITHIN, not outside of yourself. 

The teacher. The teacher of singing who 
really is a teacher is the one who says: 
THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY, AND THEN PROVES 
IT. 





Caruso’s Little Bottles 


By E. H. P. 


Emit Lepner, at one time Caruso’s Euro- 
pean manager, has recently been giving a 
number of interesting reminiscences of 
the great tenor, which have appeared in 
the Berliner Tageblatt. 

It will surprise many to learn that Caru- 
so, in spite of his consummate mastery of 
the art of singing, never got over suffering 
from “stage fright,” which was manifested 
particularly by his consuming an inordinate 
number of cigarettes just before a per- 
formance. This in turn made his throat 
ee unfortunate condition for a singer 
—and he would carry in his pocket several 
little bottles of a concoction which he 
consumed at intervals during the evening. 


Quoting Mr. Ledner: “Naturally his 
employment of this ‘elixir’ on the stage 
did not escape observation and during the 
early yedrs created great curiosity. Caru- 
so did not like to have it talked about. 
I am at liberty now to disclose the formula. 
It consisted of five drops of aniseed oil, 
which he had specially prepared by a phar- 
macist, mixed with lukewarm water about 
an hour before the performance began. To 
this was added orange juice filtered 
through a fine sieve, and a tiny pinch of 
ordinary table salt. I place the recipe at 
the disposal of all stage artists, though I 
do not guarantee its special value.” 


Demand a-Demonstration 


By J. C, Wilcox 





THERE is proof a-plenty that there are 
singing teachers among us who are entire- 
ly competent; for we hear many sing so 
well, that criticism is disarmed. Still we 
are not infrequently brought face to face 
with the fact that there are teachers whose 
teachings are erroneous, and that voices 
are continually being injured by processes 
of teaching that should not be allowed. 

In deciding upon a singing teacher let 
this be your safeguard—demand a demon- 
stration. The teacher of singing, who has 
the requisite knowledge, should certainly 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


Sacred Song Albums 
For High and Low Voices 


We will issue two volumes of sacred 














solos, one for high and the other for low 
voice. They will be suitable for the aver- 
age choir soloist. None of the selections 
have ever appeared in any similar volume 
so there is no risk in ordering one of these 
books in advance. Our advance price for 
either the high or low voice volume is 35c 
postpaid. 


Advance of Publication cash price, 35¢, each 






THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia 
Music Publishers and Dealers,1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 


Please mention THE ETUDE 


be able to demonstrate this knowledge per- 
sonally, should be able to demonstrate to 
you the difference between an “open” and a 
“closed” tone, how to sustain a tone, to 
demonstrate to you by actual singing the 
use of the “full voice,’ the “half voice” 
and many other details of the art that can 
be demonstrated in a few moments. From 
such a demonstration you should be able 
to judge, taking into consideration the 
teacher's aptness in explanation, a teacher’s 
asset that cannot be overestimated. 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 















We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication 
Advance of Publication, cash pr’ce, 50c. each 
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SONGS 
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ALFRED WOOLER 
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R. Wooler is a composer who has 
been writing with consistent suc- 
cess for anumber of years. We are 
calling these vocal numbers to your 
attention and would be pleased to 
send any of them for examination 
according to our On Sale plan. 


SACRED 


Cat. No. Title Compass Price 
9601 Flower Maiden E-g 50 


















4966 Heart’s Springtime, The E- Hat-g 50 
9608 Life’s Echo d-E-flat .50 
3542 Life’s Mirror d-flat-F .50 
3530 Life’s Mirror b-flat-D .50 
12849 Break Light Divine F-g -€0 
3723 Come Unto Me When Shadows 

Darkly Gather F-F -40 
8079 Eternal Joy d-g -60 
8080 Eternal Joy b-flat-E-flat .60 
9606 Faith Divine c-E -50 
3747 Jesus, 1 My Cross Have 

Taken F-g 50 
8229 (0) Lord Most Mighty d-sharp-g .60 
9609 (O) Mighty God E-flat-F .60 


















SECULAR 


Cat. No. Title Compass Price 
9607 Dream Memories c-E 40 

Lighthouse + c-D 50 
3749 Love’s Whispering d-flat-F .30 
11022 Song of April, A E-F-Sharp .50 
4962 Springtime, (Waltz Song) c-g -60 
9290 Winter Bells, (Waltz Song) E-g -60 


with additional text for wedding use 


SACRED DUET 


9980 We Thank Thee, (Tenor and Baritone) 
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Young Singers 


What They Should 


Know 
Rosabelle Temple 


| A short course in elementtary the- 
ory with practical suggestions and 
‘Don'ts’ for Concert goers. 


For sale at Music Stores, 75c net 





A FINE PIANO RECORD 
Played by OLGA SAMAROFF 
Ride of the Valkyries- Wagner 
Piano transcription by Ernest Hutcheson 
VICTOR RECORD 12 inch $1.75 
A remarkable rendition of a brilliant transcription 


Mail orders for records and sheet music promptly filled 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 




























Evangelistic 
Piano Playing 


By GEORGE S. SCHULER 


PRICE, $1.00 


Every Pianist Will Find This an Extremely 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, Practical 
Hints on Effective Hymn Playing 

Very often the playing of hymns as they are 
written is not €asy nor effective upon the piano. 
The effect of the singing of the four parts is usually 
the main thought i in the mind of the composer, 
not the question of how many notes the right ard 
left hand shall play, or whether the performance 
is, or is not, physically easy. 

This book gives numerous illustrations showing 
how te ada apt real piano accompaniments to hymn- 
tunes. This is an interesting subject toall pianists 
and this book will help those who should become 
more proficient in playing religious songs in w hich 
the piano accompaniment is lacking. 
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ITH the Krakauer Reproducing 
Pianoin your home, you may 
command anentertainment such asthe 
concert hall affords! Supreme piano 
playing by the masters of the piano- 
forte! Selections from a library of the 
world’s greatest musical compositions! 
You can obtain this superb instrument 
in both Upright and Grand models. 


Catalog on request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
193 Cypress Ave., New York 





BE THE BEST 
PAID TEACHER 
IN YOUR TOWN 


Complete Teaching Course 
by mail—Easy Terms 

Learn to teach correctly. Interesting 
new methods—graded lessous—the 
right start for young beginners— 
private and class instruction for all 
nges explained — ample teaching 
material—what to give every pupil 
every lessou, also—biuts on making 
tenching highly profitable. 

Write for free particulars and new 
circular, “How to Build Up a Large 
Class."’ No obligatiou—tree. 


ADELE HOSTETTER, Director 


School of Artistic Piano Playing 


Studio 635 7367 North Ashland 
Blvd., Chivago, Ill. 


BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


ia a 


Sas Every essential branch of Piano-Mechan- 
ism - Tuning, Voicing, Regulating, Finish- 
ing, etc., —in ONE Complete Course. 

5 We teach you this profitable profession 
7 during your spare time at your own home, 
No knowledge of music required. Our GUAR- 
ANTY — backed by a quaricr of a century of 
unfailing correspondence teaching, enables you 
to test the merits of our course with- 
out the risk of a penny. Many women 
are adaptable and can become indcpen- 
dent through this new _ profession. 
Write today for Free Booklet and the § 
GUARANTY PLAN 


Wiles Bryant School 
107 Bryant Bidg. AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


Learn to accompany WITHOUT NOTES 


on the piano or organ 


My Chordsystem will teach you. Also 
arranged for students and advanced players to 
learn by notes. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


BUEHLMEYER, Dept. 3 


Hoboken, N. J. 1302 Bloomfield S. 


Piano Teachers 


You can greatly increase your income by teaching the 
Christensén system of ragtime and popular music. 
If there is no “Christensen” School in your city, write at 
once for our attractive proposition. 


Christensen School of Popular Music 
Suite 4, 20 E. Jackson CHICAGO 


ENGAGEMENT RING WALTZ 


Melody of love, passion and joy 
Night In The Lighthouse 
Chimes, Dreamy Melody, Piano 25c each 
EMERICK & CABADY, Box 135, Sta. F., New York City 






































































STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL under the personal 


Instruction of Dr 

Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna- 
tional anthem competition, 1911 
A simple, concise and practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Composers’ MSS. corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A171 Cleveland Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ee es 
Entertainments of all kinds, Operettas, Pageants, 
Action Songs. Plays. Minstrel material, etc. “The 
Reveille,” a dramatic protest against jazz. 50 cents. Free 
Catalog —The Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohie. Also Denver, Colorado, 944 South Logan St. 





Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Three Note Against Two. 


Q. Will you please advise me as to the 
best way to play three notes against two 
smoothly. I cannot succeed in playing the 
two notes evenly; the second will always go 
with the last note of the triplet, producing 
a very uneven, jiggy effect. I can accom- 
plish almost everything else in piano technic, 
but I simply cannot do this. I have caleu- 
lated the exact position of each note, but yet 
cannot get it. I suppose I do not go about 
it the right way !—L. POWERS. 





A. Just so; you do not go about it the 
right way. Instead of being an assistance to 
you, I have always found that the endeavor 
to solve the problem mathematically is really 
a hindrance rather than a help. Yet these 
unequal rhythms are really easy to acquire 
if you go about them in the right way and 
practice them daily with your scales and ar- 
peggios. Thus: (a) Play the triplet, C-d-e, 
left hand in the bass, for two measures of 
common time, counting aloud ‘1-2-3-4; 1-2-3 
4;:” Continue counting a measure rest. 
3-4,” Without interrupting the steady march 
of the movement, play duplets, c-e, with the 
right hand, still counting a steady ‘1-2-3-4; 
1-2-3-4."" Another measure rest. 

Play the whole exercise again, fifteen to 
twenty times. .(b) Then change by playing 
the triplets in the right hand and the duplets 















in the left hand, fifteen to twenty times. 
Then repeat (a). Go on counting another 
two measures’ rest; then, always counting 
aloud, play the two hands together, triplets 
in the left hand, duplets in the right. Then 
repeat (b) in the same manner and follow 
with the two hands, triplets in the right 


When this has been 
scales, two octaves, 
duplets in the other. 
As greater facility is acquired, make the 
scales and arpeggois your daily practice. 
You will be surprised how very quickly you 
will suceeed in playing irregular rhythms of 
every species: five to three to four, seven to 
four, ete. I have never found this system 
fail, with steady perseverance and concen- 
tration. 


and duplets in the left. 
mastered, practise the 
triplets in one hand, 


Throat Tension. 


Q. I have seen it in print in a book on 
the Art of Singing, that a certain muscular 
tension is necessary in every throat, a ten- 
sion and a certain contraction of the muscles 


near the corner of the jaws, under the ears, 
and that the larynx must be held stationary 
while singing the high notes—that is, that 


all these manifestations occur with the high 
notes. My present teacher teaches me in this 
manner ; not at all successfully, for I speedily 
become hoarse, and I cannot practice for more 
than ten minutes at a time without getting 
a scrape in my throat accompanicd some- 
times by a sore feeling at the laryna. Is this 
right? What should I do?—S. L. MAILMAN. 


A. It is all wrong, absolutely. 
your method without delay. The great se- 
eret of correct voice production, is absolute 
relaxity, freedom of everything above an 
imaginary line from shoulder to shoulder. 
Every note must be produced without any 
effort anywhere, except at the diaphragm, 
without any stiffening whatever of the mus- 
eles and without the least suspicion of ten- 
sion or contraction. The larynx must not 
be held. Except for an endeavor to distend 
the larynx, to open it wide, forget that you 
have a larynx. The only muscle that you 
have to think about and to control is your 
diaphragm. The most pernicious element in 
singing is eompression (contraction, con- 
striction). It must eventually cause loss of 
voice, and a chronie¢ disease of the throat. 


Change 


A Teacher's Preparation. 


Q. I can play the piano a little, but I 
wish to fit myself as a teacher of piano. 
How long will it take me to do so, well 


enough to begin by giving elementary lessons? 
—GhorGr S8., Scranton, 


A. It is impossible to give you any exact 
idea, without seeing you, hearing you and 
gauging your mental make-up. As for the 
“elementary” teaching, remember that one 
must know a great deal in order to teach a 
little. More harm is done by imperfectly 
equipped teachers practicing upon confiding 
béginners than by anything else. Everything 
else being propitious, it would take you at 
least seven or eight years to qualify as a 
competent teacher. 
Musie a Seience or Art? 

Q. I hear music spoken of sometimes as @ 
science, sometimes as an art; which is the 
correct term?—B. C. D., Atlantic, Mass. 

A. They are both correct. The science of 
music means its theoretical basis, the laws 
governing pitch, duration and _ intensity ; 





whereas, the art of musie relates to the man- 


ner in which the scientific elements are em- 
ployed as means of expression of the com- 
poser’s inspiration and intention. Art is 


closely allied to style in music, the theoret 
ical elements being ever the same. 


Third Finger Over Fourth. 


Q. In several modern compositions, as 
well as in many by Chopin, I have noticed in 
ascending passages that the printed fingering 
calls for the third finger to pass over the 
fourth. Is that correct; and, if so, what is 
the object of it? It seems very awkward to 
me, and nothing gained by it!—A. Rosmn- 
BERG, Hyde Park, Mass. 

A. Such fingering is not only correct but 
absolutely necessary in many passages; its 
object, like that in the preceding answer, is 
to obtain a perfect legato particularly in 
going from a white to a black note. It is alsa 
employed from white note to the next white 
note. You will soon overcome its ‘‘awkward- 
ness” if you will practice it sufficiently— 
just like everything else. Not only does ‘the 
third have to pass over the fourth, but also 
the third over the fifth and—most frequently 
—the fourth over the fifth. I would suggest 
that you practice the right-hand in ascending 
scales for two octaves, and the left-hand in 
descending scales, each separately, as follows: 





(a) 5, 4, 3; 4, 5, 4 seve; \(b) 4,3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 
ete.; (c) 5, 3, 5, 3, 5, 8, ete. Here are two 
very good exercises: 


Right Hand 








Left Hand 


af 
















5 4 5 4 6 
4 3 4 3 4 4 H 
5 3 5 3 3 5 3 


Careful examination of works by eminent 
modern composers will show many examples 
of very curious fingering, all of which, how- 
ever, are necessary in order to produce the 
effect desired by the composer (see Chopin’s 
Nocturn in Eb, op. 9, No. 2). 


Quick Modulations, 


O. Will you be kind enough to tell me in 
two words the quickest way to modulate (i) 
into the next sharper key—C to G, for ea- 
ample; (ii)the next flatter key—O to F, for 
example—some simple way that will do for 
any pair of keys?—Sydney D., Troy, N. Y. 

A. (i) Having your common chord, with 
the third at the top and the key-note in the 
bass, drop the bass a third to A, take the 
treble note to the sharpened fourth (f2), hav- 
ing for middle notes ec, d, then play the 
chord of G; (ii) play the common chord in 
open harmony, with Octave C, left hand, the 
third and octave, right hand, take the treble 
C down one degree to B flat and resolve it 
on to the chord of F with A in the treble 
and move down melodically to establish the 
key. To modulate rapidly, by means of one 
chord only, to the key a half-step below, see 
iii. Bxamples: 
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Signs for Fingering. 

Q. What is the difference between_Conti- 
mental and Bnglish fingering ?-——A. C. D., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

A. There is no difference in the science of 
fingering. The fingers, however, are indi- 
eated differently. The Continental custom is 
to mark the thumb by the figure 1, the 
others 2, 3, 4, 5; Whereas the English use 
the plus sign (+) for the thumb apd the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4 for the others. In one of 
the earliest books containing rules for finger- 
ing, by Ammerbach (Leipsic, 1571), the 
thumb is indicated by a zero (°). 


























She Found A Pleasant Way To 3 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 


Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 





All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
252 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Send fifty-cent money order for Songs 


“It’s The Land of the Shillelah for Me” 
and “My Love in Old Melrose” 


Address A. BRUCE BLACK, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


The Cushing Baton 
, Metronome 


/ Noiseless, free elastic swing of 
the stick, after the manner of 
a director, 









ee No winding, no springs. When 

jn properly adjusted and put in 

| motion it willrun more than 
ten minutes 


Can be placed on the music 
desk of the piano—in front of or 
at the left of the music. 


arses 





Can be used in public schools 
for ensemble and _ orchestra 
practice. 

Of great value in preparing 
a student for accompaniment 


work, or t play under 
director 
Endorsed by leading musi- 





cians and teachers. Price $4.25 
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HERE is no doubt that the organ as an 

instrument is no longer associated in 
the public mind exclusively with the Church 
and sacred music. The ever-increasing 
number of organs used in the motion- 
picture houses even show a marked change 
in the character of the instrument itself, 
and the better salaries paid by the theaters 
are turning the minds of organ students 
from church work to the more remunera- 
tive field of the theater. 

Nevertheless, the organ will remain in 
our churches and there will be some men 
and women who will regard the church 
position as something more than a mere 
inoney-getting business, and consider it 
more as a musical ministry, worthy of as- 
sociation with the preaching of the Gospel. 

The writer, after a church experience 
of over forty years, offers the following 
consideration of the theory and practice of 
church musicianship to the serious-minded 
younger organists and organ students of 
the country. 
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The Theory 


We all frequently forget that music in 
the church is not primarily for itself, but 
is intended to be music for the sake of 
religion. Hence, we must place the church 
organist and choir director on a plane with 
the minister (at least as an ideal) and look 
at the subject from a religious viewpoint 
as well as musical. Hymns and Anthems 
and organ voluntaries are appropriate only 
when they, in some manner, give a relig- 
ious impression. Hymn singing is, theo- 
retically at least, an expression of religious 
feeling by the congregation. Anthems are 
theoretically supposed to impress a religi- 
ous sentiment upon those who listen, the 
sentiment being that of the text to which 
the music is written. An organ voluntary, 
particularly before service, should, to be 
appropriate, create in the listener a medi- 
tative and receptive mood. The more 
nearly we can approach this ideal of what 
church music should be, the better will we 
fill our positions as church musicians. 
How to do so depends on many things, 
some of which we will try to discover. 

Whether one is working in a wealthy 
urban church or in a small country parish, 
a vital necessity in developing the music 
is a minister who is willing to let music 
have its real part in the service. This ar- 
ticle has to do with the church musician 
and not with ministerial shortcomings ; 
but it must be said, in passing, that an 
unsympathetic minister can foil the best 
intentions of the most conscientious or- 
ganist. The minister need not be musical 
(provided he knows he is not); but he 
must look on his music as a help and not 
as a rival in the work of the church. As- 
suming, then, a sympathetic minister, the 
church organist must have several impor- 
tant attributes if he wishes to make his 
church service, musically, all that it should 
be or can be with the facilities at his com- 
mand, 

First, he must go at his duties with ear- 
nestness and consecration, remembering 
that his is a musical ministry, codperating 
with the work of the clergyman—all for 
the Glory of God. 

Second, he must have the technical 
ability to play properly the hymns and an- 
thems required. This of course means con- 
tinual study and practice, at least to a de- 
gree commensurate with the requirements 
of the position, and concerns the technical 
side of an organist’s training 

Third, much depends upon the “Per- 
sonal Equation.” Adaptability to the pecu- 
liarities of other people, personal attract- 
iveness, and a goodly amount of tact 
(particularly in dealing with a possibly un- 
musical minister and music committee), 
are essential to success, especially in 
churches maintaining a volunteer choir. 
In short, the necessary qualifications of a 
true “hurch organist must be such as to 
inspire musical respect, personal codpera- 
tion, and good-fellowship in its highest 
sense. 
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The Theory and Practice of the Church Service 


Given a minister in sympathy with his 
church music and an organist consecrated 
to his work, let us consider the details of 
a service, and try to work them out on 
lines as nearly ideal as possible. In pass- 
ing, it may be said that inasmuch as the 
Episcopal and Roman Churches control 
their music by Church rules, these sugges- 
tions will apply more appropriately to the 
non-liturgical churches, where music is left 
more generally to individual taste or whim. 


The Service Plan 

A necessary feature in a Church Service 
is its plan and balance. It must have a 
definite point of climax and all portions of 
the service should bear upon and lead up 
to that. This climax can generally be 
found in the subject of the minister’s ser- 
mon or sometimes in the special season of 
the year; such as Lent, Easter, Christmas, 
or the New Year; and hence regular 
consultations between minister and organ- 
ist are necessary. The writer has known 
of a minister saying to his organist, “Don’t 
bother me about the music; Ill attend to 
the preaching, you look after the music.” 
Under such conditions a logical service is 
a matter of chance, and mutual support 
is impossible. Where there is cooperation, 
hymns, anthems and even organ voluntaries 
can be selected to bear upon the central 
thought; and unconsciously the people will 
be led into the attitude of mind to receive 
the message delivered by the preacher. 

By balance of a service is meant the prop- 
er proportion of anthems and congrega- 
tional hymns, and this will necessarily vary 
according to conditions obtaining in dif- 
ferent churches. 

In most churches the largest part of the 
music will consist of Hymn Singing by the 
congregation. This branch of church mu- 
sic 1s too often neglected, particularly in 
wealthy city churches maintaining well- 
paid choirs. This is all wrong; for if we 
organists remember that the music we di- 
rect is for the sake of religion, we should 
use every possible means to create or ex- 
press a religious emotion; and it must be 
conceded that there is no.better method of 


voicing one’s feelings than in singing a 


good hymn and tune in common with others 
in a congregation. 

In these columns, a year or two ago, the 
writer gave some suggestions on “How to 
Improve Congregational Singing;” and 
that article may be of further assistance 
to some who read this one. 

But hymn singing alone does not suffice 
to make a balanced service. If the people 
had to do all the reading of the prayers 
and sermon they would soon be tired. So, 
just as the minister offers prayer, reads 
Scripture, and preaches a sermon while the 
people reverently listen, the choir may, 
most appropriately, sing one or more an- 
thems bearing upon the thought of the day, 
and impress upon the listening congregation 
the “atmosphere of the subject.” 


A vital factor in the singing of anthems 
by a choir is often overlooked—diction. 
It is absolutely necessary that the congre- 
gation should be able to understand the 
words. It is well to print the words of an- 
thems; or, if that is impracticable, they 
should be read or announced by the minis- 
ter. 

Enunciation must be continually prac- 
ticed by the choir, consonant sounds re- 
ceiving special attention. But, if the music 
happens to be involved, it is difficult, even 
with experienced singers, to “get the words 
over”—hence the advisability of printing 
them. 

Long custom prescribes an opening and 
a closing organ selection and sometimes 
an “offertory’ number. The first should 
be of a contemplative character, suggesting 
religious meditation, in keeping with the 
subject of the approaching service; and the 
offertory (if any) should be of the same 
style. 





Organ Postludes 

The Postlude is generally used by or- 
ganists to exhibit all the power of the organ 
and the digital dexterity of the performer. 
This should not be, even if the piece is not 
listened to, and the congregation is depart- 
ing as rapidly as possible. There are al- 
ways a few to whom the music will make 
a special appeal; and the true church or- 
ganist will “play for them” and not for his 
own glory. A misfitted postlude can mar 
the effect of an otherwise impressive 
service, 

Solo singing must be recognized as an 
important branch of the church’s music. 
The appealing effect of a solo voice upon 
a congregation can be utilized with fine 
effect. A good church soloist needs much 
the same qualifications as the organist. 
Forgetfulness of self is the prime factor in 
all kinds of church work. 

To properly conduct the musical service 
requires a musical equipment on the part of 
the organist which must be three-fold: 
technical, moral, and personal. The lack 
of any one of the three is a serious handi- 
cap. 

A good fundamental organ technic and 
musical knowledge is always in use by the 
organist. He must play with ease such 
music as is required and have sufficient in- 
sight into its construction to be able to 
make the music express all there is in it— 
the better his musical education, the more 
respect will he obtain from his choir and 
the people. Real musicianship is vital to 
real success. 

A church musician must have a spirit of 
reverence and a feeling of moral responsi- 
bility for the work under his charge; and 
an interest in the activities of the church, 
particularly in small towns, will be of 
great assistance in his own branch. 

Personal good-fellowship will do much 
to build up a choir and keep it together 
after organization. 





Degrees or Ducats 


It is not generally known that the late 
William T. Best was offered his choice of 
a knighthood or a life pension from the 
Civil List amounting to $500 a year. It 
did not take him long to decide in a very 


material way. He wrote humorously to a 
friend: “I have decided in favor of be- 
coming a Knight of the Golden Bath and 


am now taking Parr’s longevity pills,” 





THE ETUDE 


Practical Working Out of a 
Church Service 


Hints to the Young Organist 


THE young organist will naturally ask 
“How can I, with my facilities, approach 
an ideal requiring so many qualifications ?” 

Answering this question, it must be as- 
sumed that the organist has had sufficient 
training to be able to “play the service.” 
We meet occasionally piano players who 
essay the organ on Sunday without any 
other qualification than digital dexterity. 
Choral effect is an unknown quantity, and 
voice production a mystery; but “bluff” 
and “bravura” bunco some of the people 
who, unfortunately, do not know any bet- 
ter. A good “organ technic” should be 
acquired before attempting any service 
playing. With a fair piano technic as a 
foundation, a year’s study under the direc- 
tion of a good teacher, or intelligent prac- 
tice (without a teacher, if necessary), with 
the aid of such articles as appear in the 
EtupE and other journals, will enable a 
young organist to do acceptable church 
work if the requirements are only moder- 
ate. i 

Let us imagine a young organist, with 
a fair technic, going into a new parish and 
organizing or reorganizing the music along 
really “church” lines. 


Organizing the Choir 


His first step is the organization of the 
choir; and doubtless his difficulty will be 
to find men’s voices in sufficient quantity 
to balance the women’s voices. If found 
impossible, the choir can be very accept- 
ably made up of women. There is a large 
quantity of music published in two or three 
parts which can be used, if tenors and 
basses are lacking. 

After selecting the voices with as much 
care as possible, the regular rehearsals 
will begin. To keep the interest of the 
choir members the organist and director 
must by his own enthusiasm and ability, 
establish a choir spirit. Here is where his 
personal qualifications will show. The 
more he can inspire others to work, the 
better will be his success. A sufficient sup- 
ply of new music should always be on hand 
to keep the singers interested; and unless 
this can be had, continued interest will 
surely fade. It is a necessary expense 
which the church must be prepared to meet, 
not extravagantly, but with sufficient lib- 
erality to meet conditions. If the director 
is keen for his work, and is well prepared 
for it, rehearsals need not be over one 
hour and a half in duration. After a 
choir gets tired, time is almost wasted. A 
short recess (if for any reason a rehearsal 
has to be prolonged) can be made the oc- 
casion of a little relaxation. The writer: 
had at one time in his choir a man who 
could recite a serious or a humorous poem 
with great ability; and during the recess 
in an occasional long rehearsal the choir 
would have a chance to laugh at some 
funny story or verses and then would get 
down to business again with renewed vigor. 
This man has since taken a solo position 
and is greatly missed. New music of an 
interesting character should be always on 
hand and occasionally the director himself 
can raise a smile and keep everybody hap- 
py. while working hard.» All favorable 
comments on the singing of the choir 
should be communicated to them at rehears- 
als, and if well merited, the organist may 
very properly add his commendation. If 
his judgment does not agree with the opin- 
ion of the outside critic, he can tell the 
choir so at the same time, and exhort them 
to do better, so that the friendly commen- 
dation will be deserved the next time. 
Teach a choir to criticize themselves ! 

Generally speaking, young people like 
to sing; and, outside of the critics, choir 
membership is eagerly sought. If the or- 
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PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


WARD-STEPHENS 
The Swing—Unison Chorus ...........++ 06 


Women’s Voices 
TWO PARTS 




















20200 


BIZET, G. 

Toreador Song, from “Carmen”. ......... .08 
(Unison or two parts) 

BROWN, MARY HELEN 

Dreams of Eve, Arr. by Mrs.R.R. Forman  .12 

LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

By the Waters of Minnetonka. (violin ob- 
Blivata verte ciel cam tee cele ss fee 12 

PINSUTI, C. 

The Bugler, (Unison or two parts)....... .06 

THREE PARTS 
STULTS, R. M. 
Song of the Mocking Bird ............--- a) 


Men’s Voices 


FANING, EATON 
Song of the Vikings. ...........-2+05008+ am 
GOUNOD, CHARLES 

Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, Arr. T A. 


SCOTT, R. J. 
The Star Spangled Banner.............-- 06 


ANTHEMS 


Mixed Voices 
BURLEIGH, H. T. 


20197 


20191 
20207 
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20206 O Perfect Love—Wedding Hymn......... 15 
MARKS, EUGENE F. 

20214 O Jesus, Saviour, Sent From God........ 06 
SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 















20166 
20215 


Benedicite. 
OESTERLE, RUDOLF 
Father of Mercies, Arr. by R. M. Stults... 10 


Men’s Voices 


MENDELSSOHN, F. 
If With All Your Hearts..............+++ 08 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


By IRA B. WILSON 










20213 
























TWO PARTS , 
20209 Good Night—(Unison or Two Parts)...... 06 
20208 ’Tis of Summer We Sing..............-- .08 
THREE PARTS 
20211 The North Wind, Soprano, Alto and Bass, 

: (Melody in Bass).......-.-.--+0--0+0+5 10 
20210 Beautiful Stars. ..........----eeseee ees .10 
20188 Come Let Us Go A-Maying.........--.-- .10 
20187 From Woodland and Glade..........---- .10 
20212 The Song of the Morning........------- 10 
20189 The Spring Awakens....... ns Sta ate 10 
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ganist can keep a cordial spirit of friend- 
ship and at the same time a little personal 
reserve in his dealings with the choir mem- 
bers, he will have little difficulty in keep- 
ing up his choir membership, always pro- 
vided he can hold their musical respect by 
a knowledge of his work. 

Tact in dealing with the minister, wheth- 
er or not he is musical, is a necessity. 
Disagreements have only one result—the 
dismissal of the organist sooner or later. 
He must remember that the minister is 
the superior officer; and, if his musical 
judgment is warped, it is the organist’s 
business to gently and tactfully lead him 
into clearer vision. 


The Gospel Hymn Clash 


Probably there is no single subject on 
which educated organists and unmusical 
ministers are more likely to clash than on 
the so-called “Gospel Hymn.” 
seem to think that there is an inherent 
power for good in them; while an organist 
knows that a good tune and a better hymn 


Ministers 


will produce equally good religious effects. 
Nevertheless, if a minister cannot see the 
matter in that way, the organist must give 
way and leave the question to be settled 


at some future time in another manner. 
A minister may be led into using good 
music, but driving him is practically im- 
possible. , 

The various types of personality, in min- 
isters and singers, against which an organ- 
ist will run in the discharge of his duties, 
make the work varied, interesting, and psy- 
chologically instructive. 

To sum up my advice to a young organ- 
ist, I would say: 

First, prepare yourself musically to play 
the organ and conduct a choir. 

Second, know the music you are to use 
thoroughly, so that mistakes can be quickly 
detected and corrected and more time giv- 
en to interpretation and expression. 

Third, keep your choir busy at rehearsals | 
If long rehearsals are 
necessary, tire the singers. 
them interested and happy. 


wasting no time. 
don’t Keep 

Fourth, in all personal contacts culti- 
vate tact: and remember, particularly in 
the case of the minister, that no two people 
have the same opinions on one subject. 

Fifth, respect yourself and your profes- 
sion and act accordingly and thereby win 
the respect and confidence of others. 


Flippant Music in Church 


Waraitine in The Lutheran, Rev. J. F. 
Ohl, himself a skilled musician, has some 
very pertinent things to say regarding the 
choice of music for the Lord’s service. 
Giving, as he does, two sides of the organ- 
ist’s position, his words are most convin- 
cing. Surely, the writer is justified in his 
opinion that no spirit of devotion ever will 
be inspired by melodies associated, in the 
minds of the congregation, with sensuous 
operatic scenes, and yet his outlook is 
broad enough not to condemn any good 
music of a master, written in an uplifting 
mood, even though it may not have been 
given a churchly title. In fact, many of 
such are much more highly devotional in 
spirit than some of our so-called ecclesi- 
astical music. 

Discussing the position and responsibili- 
ties of the organist, Rev. Ohl says: 

“His position is next in importance to 
that of the minister. He can do a great 
deal to further devotion and a vast deal 
to hinder it. The latter he is almost sure 
to do if he is not a Christian. How can 
one, who does not himself know the sav- 
ing, life-giving power of the Gospel, enter 
into the spirit of that worship which only 
God’s word and grace can beget? How can 
he have a holy reverence for the place 
which to him is not really ‘the house of 
prayer’? How can he feel what befits the 
holy place and its holy services, and what 
not? 
organist’s bench, nor should any Christian 
congregation that wants a godly man in its 
pulpit ever give the next most important 
place to one who is not. 

“The organist, moreover, should be mu- 
sically intelligent. He should not have only 
the technical ability to handle his organ 
well, but he should also be fairly conver- 
sant with the history of music, especially 
of church music, and should know the 


Such a person has no business on an 
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phases through which it has passed, the 
influences it has encountered. He should 
have a large acquaintance with the music 
of the different periods and schools. He 
should be as familiar with the ancient plain 
song as with the modern chant; with the 
purely vocal works of the old Church com- 
posers as with those of modern writers; 
with the stately and vigorous choral melo- 
dies of the German Protestant Church as 
with the best tunes from other sources; 
with the substantial organ compositions of 
Bach and his school as with the produc- 
tions of recent times. It is only such knowl- 
edge that enables the really sincere organ- 
ist to select compositions that will not con- 
flict with the character and spirit of the 
Church’s service as an act of worship. 


Don’t Blame the Organist 


“Nevertheless, the blame must not al- 
ways rest on the organist. Some years ago 
I said to one of Philadelphia’s leading or- 
ganists: ‘If I were pastor of a church and 
you were my organist and played what I 
hear in some churches, either you would 
leave or I would.” He answered: ‘I know 
what belongs in the church, and what not; 
but suppose the congregation demands the 
kind of music you oppose, and your living 
depends on holding your position, what 
would you do?’ I could not reply. Here 
was a man of fine ability and superior in- 
tellizence, who was obliged, against his 
will, to profane the house of God to pleas 
congregation. I am not 
sure but organists of Lutheran 
churches have had the same experience. 

“What does your organist play?’ is 
therefore not only a question to be con- 
sidered by the one who presides at the or- 
gan, but it is equally pertinent to the con- 
gregation. Let both remember the psalm- 
ist’s words, ‘Holiness becometh thine house, 
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This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. 
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Sold under positive guarantee to give 
perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 


50c to $2.50 Sizes 


At All Dealers 
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[AUSTIN ORGAN 


"THE number of Austin Organs 
the past 





manufactured in 
twenty years is over eleven 
hundred. Of these nearly 400 
are three manual and nearly 
100 four manual. An unusual- 
ly generous proportion of 


famous instruments. 
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Pipe Organ Playing 
To Motion Pictures 


By M. M. Mills, Organist, Stanley Co. Staff 


A Complete Guide Designed to Aid 
Pianists and Church Organists to 
Enter this Profitable Field. 


Critics and experts pronounce this a most im- 
portant contribution to organ literature and in- 
valuable to photoplay organists and those de- 
siring to become such. Covers in detail all 
problems of playing to pictures and teaches 
the handling of the Unit Organ. 





Low Introductory Price on First Edition Only 
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Easter Music 
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10999 


10240 
10796 
20040 


10505 
15626 


6085 
10474 
15708 


10513 
10910 


10033 
10009 
10920 
10472 
10475 
20143 
10221 
20128 


10984 
18120 


6086 
10504 
10655 
10601 


20017 
10237 
10114 
15507 
10391 
20126 
20249 
10163 
10487 


20024 


10903 
10802 
6295 
10111 
6066 


10390 
10629 


20238 
10653 


10242 
10162 


10376 


15586 
10115 
15595 
15598 

6025 
20018 


10689 
10801 
20149 
10575 
10874 
10120 
10401 


10389 
10063 


15662 
10309 
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By R. M. Stults 
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All Hail the Glorious Morn. 
Stults 
Alleluia, Alleluia! ..Brander 
Alleluia, Alleluia! ....Stults 
And When the Sabbath Was 
Past (with Violin)...Jones 
As It Began to Dawn. 
Aldrich 
As It Began to Dawn. 
R. W. Martin 
As It Began to Dawn.Norris 
As It Began to Dawn..Stults 
At the Lamb’s High Feast 
We Sing 
Awake! Glad Soul... .Bridge 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest. 
Morrison 
Behold, I Shew You...Camp 
Behold, I Shew You...Solly 
Break Forth with Joy..Dale 
Christ is Risen Brackett 
Christ is Risen.....Morrison 
Christ is Risen..... Sheppard 
Christ is Risen Wolcott 
Christ is Risen from the Dcad. 
Morrison 
Christ is Risen, Hallelujah! 
Wolcott 
Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
day (Med.)..H. C. Jordan 
Christ Our Passover. Shackley 
Come See the Place...Avery 
Come Ye Faithful... Percippe 
Death is Swallowed Up. 
Marks 
Easter Day Berwald 
Easter Even.......Bohannan 
Easter Triumph.....Brackett 
Glorious Morn, The....Jones 
Glorious Morn..........Bird 
Glory Crowns the Victor’s 
Glory Be to God....Baines 
Glory, O God.......Brackett 
God Hath Sent His Angels. 
Hosmer 
God Hath Sent His Angels. 
Jones 
Hail! Festal Day...Morrison 
He is Risent.. 3...0> 2. tales 
He Was Crucified......Solly 
Hosanna! ....Granier-Adams 
How Calm and Beautiful. 
Schnecker 
I Know that My Redeemer. 
Brackett 
Jesus Christ is Risen. 
Neidlinger 
King All Glorious....Stults 
Lift Your Glad Voices. 
Percippe 
Lord, My God.......Steane 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Berwald 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Bohannan 
Now is Christ Risen...Clark 
Passion and Victory.Dressler 
The Resurrection ..... Stults 
The Risen Lord.... Morrison 
Sing, Gladly Sing....Wodell 
Sing with All the Sons of 
Glory Jones 
Sing, Ye Heavens......Starr 
Song of Triumph.. .Morrison 
Thanks be to God..Ambrose 
Thanks Be to God. Hotchkiss 
Thanks Be to God.. .Lansing 
Thanks Be to God. Marchant 
’Tis Glorious Easter Morning. 
Dressler 
Triumphant Lord....Berwald 
Welcome, Happy Morning. 
Brackett 
Welcome, Happy Morning. 
Rockwell 
Why Seek Ye the Living. 
Eastham 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three 
Part) Brander 

Hosanna! (Two Part.) 
Granier 
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UPLIFTING EASTER SOLOS 


12948 
14798 
18120 
12530 
12531 
12532 
8924 
12534 
12535 
16162 
12721 
12722 
12723 
5330 
5321 
5362 
8046 
8047 
12748 
12749 
6891 


8077 


8078 
5337 
5372 
8061 
8062 
16241 


9868 


9447 
14381 
14403 


MEN’S VOICES . 


Alleluia, Alleluia!...Brander 
Behold, I Shew You...Solly 
Christ is Risen. 
Minshall-Nevin 
Hosanna! Granier 
Sing With All the Sons. 
Brackett 


Christ Hath Risen. High 
(Violin Ob.) .....Rockwell 
Christ the Lord is_ Risen. 
Med. Delafield 
Christ the Lord is Risen 
To-day Jordan 
Christ’s Victory. High. 

Neidlinger 

~ MA Med. “ 

fe % Lowes 

Come Ye Faithful. Med.. 
Minetti 

Death is Vanquished. High. 
Neidlinger 

i i iy Med. *“ 
Easter Dawn. Med....Scott 
Easter Trumph. High.Shelley 

ies Ag Med. ss 


“ “ “ 


Low. 
Glory to God. High..Rotoli 
“ “ec “ee Med.. 5) “se 
Low... 
Hail Glorious Morn. Violin 
Ob. High 
Hail Glorious Morn. Violin 
Ob MLOW .. 525. oem Geibel 
Hail Thou Risen One. High. 
Ward-Stevens 
Hail Thou Risen One. Low. 
Ward-Stevens 
Hail to Risen Lord. 
High Harding 
In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
ing. High. Violin Ob. 
Shackley 
In the Dawn of Eariy Morn- 
ing. Low........Shackley 
Lord is Risen. High. Violin 
Ob. Lansing 
Lord is Risen. Low. Violin 
Ob,~ Lansing 
Light of Hope. High -Geibel 
4OW.. 
Lord of Life and Glory. 
High: Fi.as scl. Aguelank 
Resurrection Song. High. 
Stults 
Risen Lord. High... .Geibel 
ae “ee Low “ 
Sing, O Song. Med..Risher 
Sing With All the Sons of 
Glory. Low.......Mueller 
They Came to the Sepulchre. 
BD SHEE ees css s - Solly 
Victor Immortal. High. 
Brackett 
Voice Trumphant. High. 
Stults 
Low. Stults 


EASTER DUETS 


Christ. Victorious. (Alt. and 
Ten.) Roberts 
Every Flower. (Sop. and 
Alt.) Rockwell 
I am the Resurrecton. (Sop. 
and Alt). [ace cise + «os Ren 
Easter Morn. (Sop. and 


“ “ “ “ 


“ “ 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 


6901 
16995 


11219 


16816 
17302 


Adoration Borowski 
Festal Prelude. 
Andre-Rockwell 

Festal Postlude in C. 
Rockwell 

Hosannah 

Short Postlude for Easter. 
Hosmer 


EASTER CANTATAS 


THE GREATEST LOVE 
By H. W. Petrie 


DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 
60 cents | By I. Bergé 
FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
60 cents | By R. M. Stults 


T.. Wolcott 
IMMORTALITY 


75 cents |By J. C. Marks 


THE WONDROUS CROSS 
60 cents 


VICTORY DIVINE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








$1.00 


60 cents 





THE ETUDE 


Care of the Player-Piano and the Phonograph 





By Horace Johnson 


THERE is as much difference between a 
piano and a player-piano as between a bicy- 
cle and a motorcycle. Though a piano and 
a player-piano are fundamentally the same 
type of instrument, just as a motorcycle 
and a bicycle are alike, the player-piano 
has many added features in its complicated 
interior, and therefore needs more care. 

The motors of player-pianos are placed 
in the upper right-hand corner of the piano- 
case. They are usually made of wood and 
rubberized material, and have very few 
metal parts. Accordingly, they are not 
very strong, and it is therefore essential 
that they be treated with great care and 
consideration to have them operate cor- 
rectly. 

Oil must not be put upon any part of the 
motor that is not metal, and for lubricating 
the metal chains and sprockets it must be 
used very sparingly. Two drops of oil 
once every six months will be all that is 
necessary. Indeed, two drops of oil is a 
sufficiency; for, if three drops are used, 
the one little extra drop may cause consid- 
erable damage, and a sadly depleted pock- 
etbook in case it decides to fly against a 
string or tuning-pin. 


Loss of Tempo 


The most common trouble a player-piano 
suffers is loss of the correct speed or tem- 
po at which the rolls are supposed to op- 
erate. This is caused by damp weather in 
almost all cases. The slides of the motor 
are made of wood, and a prolonged spell 
of very humid weather often causes them 
to swell so that they move with effort, thus 
affecting the speed of the motor. It is an 
easy matter to loosen slightly the screws 
which fasten the motor-arm to the idler 
and thus give the necessary freedom of mo- 
tion. However, do not attempt this rem- 
edy until you have had your piano-tuner 
show you where these screws are placed 
and how much to loosen them. Only when 
the motor drags should the motor-slides 
be tampered with, for your motor oper- 
ates at maximum capacity of speed and you 
can gain neither strength nor force of tone 
by conducting experiments. 

Perhaps you have noticed tiny holes in 
the folds of the material which covers the 
wind-bellows of your motor, and suspect 
there is loss of pressure because of them. 
Unless such holes have assumed sizable 
proportions, the motor will continue to per- 
form its duty in spite of them; but if you 
feel convinced that in them lies the root 
of all difficulty, call your tuner for exam- 
ination. Certainly refrain from patching 
the holes with adhesive tape, tire patches 
or other material of heavy texture, for it 
will only result in further reducing the 
speed of the motor. 

Fuzz off the rolls, which is sucked into 
the tubes, in time collects so thickly that it 
prevents the air from passing through and 
weakens the action of the keys. The first- 
aid instrument is the hand-pump, which 
most piano dealers sell for this particular 
purpose. The best kind operates with a 
double action and is made of aluminum. 
A vacuum cleaner may be used, but care 
must be taken that the force of suction 
does not affect any other part of your in- 
strument than the holes of the tracker-bar 
over which the roll passes. A bicycle-pump 
can also be used in an emergency, provided 
the nozzle is changed so that the pump 
sucks out instead of blowing in the holes. 

Some makers of player-pianos have met- 
al tabs placed at either end of the tracker- 
bar which follow the edges of the roll -as 
it unwinds. Let me warn you to be partic- 
ularly careful not to move these guides 
from their proper alignment. Their dis- 
placement will cause the rolls to tear and 
wrinkle, and the piano to play discords. 


Children should be told not to touch the 
tabs; servants must use care in dusting 
them, so as not to disturb their position. 

The tracker-bar is made usually of pol- 
ished brass and tarnishes easily. It has 
been found that a liquid metal polish is 
best for the removal of this sediment, as a 
powder polish works into the holes of the 
tracker and interferes with the mechanism. 

In operating player-pianos all movements 
should be firm and deliberate, never hur- 
ried and sudden. As in driving an auto- 
mobile, you are taught never to shift gears 
with a quick jerk, so you should never 
shift your rewind lever suddenly. Move 
it deliberately and firmly so that the teeth 
on the sprocket-wheels mesh smoothly. 

So also the foot-pedals are best played 
by firm, even strokes. A sudden down- 
ward pressure of the foot is liable to snap 
the steel V-shaped spring which supports 
the bellows, resulting in an inactive pedal. 
By lifting out the base-board panel of the 
piano this broken spring is located, and, 
with a screw-driver, can be removed. If 
the broken pieces of the spring are sent to 
a piano-dealer it is possible for him to 
match it. The new spring can then be ad- 
justed where the broken one was removed. 

Reproducing’ ‘pianos are similar in con- 
struction to player-pianos, except that all 
are driven by an electric motor and the 
rolls are electrically governed. The oil- 
cups of the electric motor behind the base- 
board panel should be filled periodically. 
For the rest of its mechanism no oil is 
needed. 

The reduction of power in reproducing 
instruments is due to all the troubles player- 
pianos experience, with the added weakness 
which the loosening of one of the leather 
belts of the driving-motor brings. These 
belts can be tightened with little difficulty, 
though it is preferable to have a piano- 
tuner or an electrician fix thern. In fact, if 
your piano seems ill and you diagnose the 
trouble as electrical, it is better to call an 
electrician, for time may be saved in locat- 
ing a cross-circuit which the tuner might 
not observe. 


Lack of Current 


Many of the mysterious performances 
reproducing pianos render are the result 
of increasing the burden on the feed-wires 
in your neighborhood by playing the piano 
when all the lights in your house are be- 
ing used, or when the neighbors are rival- 
ing Broadway. If your trouble is due to 
lack of current, it would be well for you 
to apply to your power company for better 
service. 

The above hints, with the brief advice 
which follows, is all the necessary admoni- 
tion for the care of the piano and player- 
piano: 

1. Put your instrument in the hands of 
a competent tuner and leave it to him. 

2. Keep it away from excessive heat or 
excessive cold; from excessive dryness or 
excessive dampness. 

3. Do not meddle with what you do not 
understand. 

The care of the phonograph differs in 
every particular from the attention re- 
quired for efficient service of a piano or 
player-piano. With every phonograph 
there comes a book of instruction on how 
to oil the motor. If you have no such 
pamphlet, get one from your phonograph 
dealer before you attempt to overhaul your 
machine. This book will tell you how to 
unscrew the winding-crank, remove the 
turn-table, move the tone-arm out of posi- 
tion and unscrew the motor-board. Make 
sure, however, not to take out the screws 
which hold the motor suspended to the 
motor-board. I cannot caution you too 
seriously to do all this correctly according 
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HELPFUL 
LITERATURE 


—FOR— 
YOUNG 


PIANO TEACHERS 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 


MUSIC TEACHER 
By Thomas Tapper Price, $1.75 


A most important work for all teachers who 
aspire to conduct their profession on lines most 
widely approved in modern music study. Every 
young teacher should read this book. 


THE MUSIC LIFE AND HOW 


TO SUCCEED IN IT 
By Thomas Tapper Price, $1.75 


In this interesting book numerous phasés of art 


and art life are talked about and the way of suc- 
cess pointed out to teachers and students. 


EMBELLISHMENTS OF MUSIC 
By L. A. Russell Price, $1.25 


Nothing of practical worth on this much neg- 
lected and seldom thoroughly understood subject 
has been omitted. Copious illustrations aid in 
making this book of inestimable value. 


MISTAKES AND DISPUTED 
POINTS IN MUSIC AND 


MUSIC TEACHING 
By Louis C. Elson Price, $1.50 


In an entertaining manner this book covers all 
the essential points from acoustics and notation 
to piano technic and orchestration. Just the 
thing for young teachers. 


BUSINESS MANUAL FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
By Geo. C. Bender Price, $1.25 


Tells how to make the most of your talents, 
how to advertise, secure new pupils, hold old 
ones; everything, in fact, about the financial 
opportunities for teachers. 
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Eight Songs 


from 


Green ‘Timber 


Lyrics by 
Charles O. Roos 
Music by 
Thurlow Lieurance 


oo has many great and 
beautiful stretches of outdoor 
country that are unequaled else- 
where. The valley of the St. Croix 
River is one of these marvelous spots, 
and it is an unusual treat to have the 
wonders and magic of this Green 
Timber country presented in inspired 
verse and music that blend in giving 
songs carrying the heart beat of this 
enchanting valley. 





These songs are unusual offerings 
for the singers’ repertoire and they 
will appeal to any music-lover who is 
also a lover of the great outdoors. 


Price $1.50 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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to the diagram plotted for you in the in- 
struction booklet, for even the slightest 
variation in the method of procedure may 
cause great damage to your phonograph. 

Having accomplished the breathless feat 
of lifting the motor from the cabinet, wash 
all parts in kerosene to remove all foreign 
substance. Then oil the machine thor- 
oughly with machine oil. Do not be afraid 
of using too much oil for this treatment, 
for any superfluous fluid will drain off and 
you can do no damage to the machine, be- 
cause all parts of it are metal. 
to do this three times a year. 

Never attempt to take your motor apart. 
It has more parts than a clock and is much 
harder to put together. Also much serious 
damage may be done to you and your 
household furniture if the coiled motor- 
spring should slip out of its position and 
escape. I assure you that no batch of 
home-brew has the latent force that is con- 
cealed in the spring of a phonograph. 
Therefore, once a year I would suggest 
that you ship your motor to its manufac- 
turer or the dealer from whom you pur- 
chased the machine and let him overhaul 
it thoroughly. Such attention costs about 
two or three dollars plus the shipping 
charge. 

Almost all phonograph breakdowns are 
centered in this dangerous mainspring. 
Many times a defect in the tempering of 
the steel from which the spring is made 
results in its breaking. The manufacturer 
is not to blame for this, for such a defect 
is discernible only through usage, and it 
may happen to any machine. Over-winding 
also is the cause of the breaking of many 
springs. Treat your phonograph as gently 
as you care for your watch or the clock in 
your front hall. 

One other common motor trouble is what 
is known as “knocking,” a perceptible jolt 
or jar which becomes apparent while the 
phonograph is being played. This is due 
either to lack of or the hardening of the 


It is well 





graphite in the spring-box, or to the con- 
gealing of the grease around the bearings 
and sprockets because the motor is cold. 
Just as an automobile motor 
cold weather, so also the phonograph motor 
is affected by low temperature. It is often 
necessary to allow the machine to run 
freely for several minutes until the motor 
has warmed up and the congealed grease 


freezes in 


has expanded before records can be played. 

The reproducer into which the needles 
are fitted always be handled with 
care. It is sensitive and the mica 
If such an accident 
reproducer can be removed 


must 
very 
shield cracks easily: 
happens, the 
from the tone-arm and, in case your dealer 
is not at hand, taken to a watchmaker who 
may be able to fix it. This part of your 
phonograph can always be replaced. at a 
slight expense, varying with the quality of 
reproducer desired. 

Needles should be changed after they 


have played two records. It has been 
found that repeated usage of the same 
needle wears channels which impair the 
tone of the record. Be watchful that the 


used points are thrown away. If left loose 





upon the motor-board they often crawl 
under the turn-table, and their vibrations, 
when the machine is in motion, cause the 


records played: to give forth mysterious 
blasts which are attributed to the repro- 
ducer. In changing needles be sure that 
the new point is fastened securely in the 
socket of the reproducer. Loose needles 
are very often responsible for the poor tone 
of a record. 

As a last word, I would suggest that you 
dust the surface of 
record of your library with a piece of vel- 
This 
can be done best by placing the records on 
the turn-table of the phonograph, starting 
the machine, and holding the duster on the 
surface of the record. Such attention wil! 
greatly lengthen the life of your discs. 


each and every 


our or Wilton carpet once a month. 


A Music Bath 


By Izane Peck 


GLADYS was tempted to become angry. 
The unwashed dishes were yet on the table. 
And now the girls were quarreling over 
who should wash them. 

Then Gladys recalled that music can 
soothe and rest. “Come, girls,’ she in- 
vited, “I’ll do the dishes later.” 

In the parlor she played for the family. 
First she chose a brilliant number to 
attract attention; then she played Mac- 
Dowell’s To a Wild Rose, and Ferber’s In 
The Mountains to soothe her sisters’ ruf- 


fled feelings. She ended with Liebling’s 
Spring Song. The sprightly, dainty num- 
ber invigorated them all. 

Half an hour later the three girls re- 
turned to the kitchen to wash the dishes. 

“T feel like I have taken a music bath,” 
Minnie confided. “Your playing was a 
treat.” 

“You make me feel as David must have 
felt when he dispelled Saul’s troubles with 
his harp and voice,” Gladys answered. 





Letters from Enthusiastic Patrons 


I have found much good material in your 
two new publications, Organist’s Offering and 
Wedding and Funeral Music. 

Mrs. I. L. PYLB, 
Virginia. 


I have felt the need of a work like Intro- 
ductory Lessons in the Art of Polyphonic 
Piano Playing for a long while and wish to 
compliment the Theodore Presser Co. on 
supplying another fine help to the teacher. 

LUCEIN EB. BECKER. 


I am very much pleased with the Beginner's 
Book and the Student’s Book and wish I had 
known them before, I like the gradual step 
by step grading. 

MA®n HENDERSON, 
Towa. 


I am using Album of Favorite First Posi- 
tion Pieces for my beginners and am getting 


good results because the compositions are 
melodious besides being very practical for 
different bowings and left hand work. 


3JORLER, 
Maryland. 


Mrs. IGNATIUS 


Have found your two books recently pub- 
lished, Tschaikowsky Album and Russian AL 
bum, very useful, having played them for a 
number of oceasions, especially movie and 
church work. 

Mrs. Mrrasen J. LINDSAY, 
Washington, D. C. 


One of the most convenient and complete 
works for organ is your lately published 
Wedding and Funeral Music. I was delighted 





to find in it such an organistic arran ement 
of the noble “Beethoven Funeral March” and 
the other selections are not unworthy satel- 


lites of this classic. 
WILLIAM C. THOMSON, 
Canada. 





I think the Child’s Play—Tompkins one of 
the most satisfying volumes I have seen ; each 
piece is a musical gem. Am enthusiastic 
about it. 

ALENA E. HART, 
Iowa. 


A Modern Piano Method by H. G. Neely has 
come to stay Just the thing for better 
teachers and for worth-while pupils. 

E. L. THURSTON, 
Mass. 


Vastering 


me more copies of 
Cooke. I 


Arpeggios, by J. F. : 
find it a great spur to ambitious pupils in 
their scale practice. Only this week one of 
my pupils amazed me by taking some of her 
seales at 168 (1344 notes a minute) in thirty 
second notes, because she found that_ time 
recommended in the book. Of course, TI had 
to caution her not to blur her playing by ex- 
cessive practice at such extreme speed. 

Mrs. U. B. WHITE, 

Burmahb, India 


Please send 
the Scales and 
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Every Woman who reflects 
quality in her appearance and 
her dress—naturally wears 


Hose Supporters 


because she knows that they 
not only hold but do protect the 
thinnest gauze stockings. The 


Oblong All-Rubber Button 


clasp—an exclusive feature of 
the Velvet Grip—will not rip‘or 
tear the sheerest hosiery. 

Regardless of your manner of 
corseting, you will find it worth 
while to insist on having Velvet 
Grip Hose Supporters on your 
favorite corset. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 





BOOKS ON MUSIC 


PRIVATE LIBRARY—220 vols., mostly rare, out- 


Actual value $1500. Owner's failing sight 
Address Box 829-R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of-print. 
compels sale. 














Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











By Note or Bur ith t musi Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by ms o teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Learn 67 styles of 
y, Oriental, Chime 
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We are pleased to announce a price 
reduction on the popular musical 
| jewelry novelties described below. 


| \ a SAXOPHONE STICKPIN 
fe Fe No. 45 Price, 50 cents 
A neat tie pin giving a minia- 


b S ture of a saxophone. The illus- 
tration shows exact 


LS 
im Heavily gold-plated. 
00) 
ee VIOLONCELLO STICKPIN 
27 No. 40 
A heavily ¢g Id-plated minia- 


ture of a ‘cello with a bow 
across the strings 


LYRE STICKPIN 


No. 43 Price 50 cents | 
A popular design asa stickpin. Heavily gold- 


| plated. 
CORNET STICKPIN 
No. 42 Price, 50 cents 
This little gold-plated cornet makes a very 
attractive pin. 
VIOLIN STICKPIN 
No. 40 Price, 50 cents 
A very nice little gold-plated pin. There is a 
bow across the strings of the violin. 


= Sooo 


size. 


Dz0=00. 


Price, 50 cents 








| Add 5 per cent war tax to the above prices. 


| | THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714. CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Arranging and Correction of Mss. 
A SPECIALTY 


A. W. BORST, 3500 Hamilton st, Phila., Pa. 


Composer of Cantatas, Songs, Pianoforte and Church Music 


Refreshes Weary Eyes 
When Your Eyes feel Dull 


and Heavy, use Murine. It In- 
stantly Relievesthat Tired Feeling 
—Makes them Clear, Bright and 
Sparkling. Harmless. Sold and 
Recommended by All Druggists. 


E. 
TTR es 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers 
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AKING into consideration all the vio- 

lins in the world, it is doubtful if there 
is more than one in a hundred which is in 
absolutely perfect playing condition, and 
in such a state of repair as to give forth 
the best tone of which it is capable. The 
cheaper grades of violins sent out from 
factories often have many defects, and 
their owners either do not know that these 
defects exist or do not care to spend the 
money to kave them corrected. As long 
as they will “make a noise’ their pos- 
sessors let it go at that. 

The violin is a very fragile instrument, 
and, even if it leaves the hands of the 
maker in perfect condition, it is in many 
cases not long until it gets out of condi- 
tion, through wear, parts becoming wun- 
glued, or through accident. Very fre- 
quently, the owner of the violin tries to 
make the necessary repairs himself, or 
entrusts the instrument to some one who 
know how to make them, and 
this with melancholy results. This is very 
poor economy, if one expects the violin 
forth the best of which it is 
what is necessary 
for the violin to be in the best possible 
playing condition. 

The body of the violin must be liter- 
ally as “tight as a drum.” By that I 
mean that none of its parts must be loose 
or unglued. There must be no open 
cracks. Cracks do not hurt the tone 
of a violin if they are glued by a re- 
pairer who understands his business. If 
open, they detract from its sonorousness. 
Sometimes a crack has to be repaired by 
placing cleats across the crack, inside the 
instrument. 

It is very rarely that we find a crack 
or injury which cannot be remedied by 
a skillful repairer. Sometimes they are 
so -bad that new pieces have to be in- 
serted in the belly or back, or a new rib 
may be put in when cracked. 

If much dirt has accumulated inside, 
it can be cleaned by taking the top or 
back off the violin, and dusting out the 
inside, or a quantity of grain can be 
poured through the sound holes and 
shaken around inside the violin. The 
grain is then shaken out through the 
sound holes, by holding the violin upside 
down, bringing the dust out with it. This 
avoids the necessity of taking the top or 
back off the violin. 

The neck should be of the proper 
length. Many violins, especially old ones, 
have necks that are too short. If such 
a violin is worth the expense, a new neck 
can be inserted. In such cases the origi- 
nal head is grafted back on the new neck. 
One of the greatest defects in the aver- 
age violin is that the neck is often put 
on at an incorrect angle, so that the end 
of the fingerboard is either too close to 
the belly, or too high above it. In the 
first case a bridge which is too low 
would have to be used, and in the second 
case a bridge which is too high. The neck 
must be set at such an angle that a bridge 
of the proper height can be used, so that 
the strings will lie at the correct distance 
above the fingerboard. A skillful repairer 
can change the angle of the neck so that 
the fingerboard will lie at the correct dis- 
tance above the belly. The neck must 
not be too clumsy or thick, especially for 
players with small hands. 

The Bass Bar must be correctly placed, 
and of exactly the correct size and shape, 
adapted to the model of 
which it is placed. 


does not 


to give 
capable. Let us see 


the violin in 
Many a violin can 
be wonderfully improved by inserting a 
different bass bar. It requires a repairer 
of great skill and experience to decide 
this matter and 
change. 

The Sound Post has much to do with 
the tone of a violin. It is so important 
that the French call it: “L’ame du Violon” 
(soul of the violin.) It is a small cyl- 


make the necessary 
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Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 
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Getting the Best Out of a Violin 


indrical piece of pine wood, placed back 
of the right foot of the bridge, to con- 
duct the vibration of the belly to the back. 
The grain of the sound post must run at 
right angles to the grain of the belly. The 
top and bottom of the post must be cut 
so as to exactly fit the arch of back and 
belly. Size, location and fit of the sound- 
post have much to do with the tone, con- 
sequently much experimenting must be 
done to get the best results. Here again, 
the services of a master repairer can work 
wonders. It is almost incredible what a 
change can be made in the tone of a vio- 
lin having a badly constructed and 
wrongly located sound post, by changing 
to a properly constructed, well-located 
one. 

The Bridge is of the greatest possible 
importance in getting the best results from 
a violin. A bridge of first rate quality 
should be used, different violins requiring 
wood of somewhat varying hardness. The 
feet of the bridge must fit the arch of 
the belly perfectly, quite a neat bit of 
workmanship to accomplish by any but a 
skillful repairer. The bridge must be 
cut with exactly the correct arching at 
the top, and with the notches for the 
exactly the distances 





strings at correct 
apart. 


each string shall lie 


It must be of such a height that 
at the proper dis- 
tance from the fingerboard. The bridge 
is lower of course, on the E string side, 
as the E string should lie closer to the 
fingerboard, and the G string higher, on 
account of its smaller tension. 


Care in Adjusting the Bridge 

Many experienced violin students try 
to adjust their own violin bridges. They 
seem to think that one can buy a bridge 
like he would a lamp chimney, and stick 
it on. Bridges are not of standard size 
and neither are violins, so a great deal 
of skillful fitting is required to put on a 
bridge so that it will give good results. 

The Nut is a seemingly insignificant 
bit of wood over which the strings pass 
into the string However, much 
trouble can come from a wrongly con- 
structed one. If the nut is too low, the 
pressure of the bow on the strings causes 
them to grate against the fingerboard 
while vibrating, setting upa false, discord- 
ant sound. If too high, the fingers (es- 
pecially the first finger in playing notes 
a semi-tone from the nut) have difficulty 
in pressing the strings to the fingerboard. 
The nut should be high enough so that a 
playing card can be passed between string 
and fingerboard at the nut. 


box. 


Tue Pegs should be of ebony, rosewood 
or boxwood, preferably of ebony, and 
above everything they should fit perfectly. 
Most of the patent pegs on the market 
are an atomination. If the ordinary style 
of pegs are fitted properly by a gor d work- 
man, they do not give the slightest trou- 
ble. The only excuse for using patent 
pegs is in the case of very young : hildren. 
whose fingers are too tiny to tirn the 
ordinary pegs. The worst form oi patent 
pegs are those constructed with cogs like 
those used on guitars. Those form such 
a weight at the end of the violin that the 
player feels as if a flat-iron were hung 
to the end of the violin, making playing 
extremely tiresome. 


Fixing the E Tuner 

The E Tuner should be tightly adjusted 
to the tail-piece. In this little device there 
is a nut which clamps the tuner to the 
tail-piece. This is very often left loose, 
instead of being screwed down tight, with 
the result that it sets up a distressing rat- 
tling noise while the violin is being played. 
I knew a woman who sent a valuable old 
violin from Seattle, Washington, to New 
York City to a repairer, to see if he could 
find the cause of the rattling in her violin. 
She paid over $10 express and insurance. 
The sole cause of the trouble was that 
the little nut in the tuner was loose. 

The Fingerboard has much to do with 
good tones. It should be of genuine ebony 
(not stained hard wood often sold for 
ebony) correctly beveled and leveled. In 
a certain length of time (governed very 
largely by the pressure exerted by the 
left hand fingers) the strings wear little 
grooves in the fingerboard. When these 
grooves become deep and the strings are 
pressed into them, a false, twanging tone 
results, which makes good playing im- 
possible. The remedy is to have the fin- 
gerboard scraped until it is again smooth 
and level and the grooves are eliminated. 
This can be done if the fingerboard is 
thick enough; but, if it is thin, a new 
fingerboard has to be put on. 

The above enumerates the principal de- 
fects which militate against a violin 
sounding at its best. It is really aston- 
ishing how many players continue to use 
violins which are all out of condition, 
when a few dollars’ expenditure would re- 
sult in a wonderful improvement. I have 
often seen owners sell their violins and 
buy others at a higher price but not as 
good as the ones they sold, mainly because 
the ones last purchased were in good play- 
ing condition, and the ones they sold were 
not. 


Mr. Albert Spalding, the notably successful American Violin 
Virtuoso, has been interviewed by Mr. Otto Meyer (assistant 


to Sevcik and a pupil of Ysaye) on Practical Violin Playing. 
This interview is one of several violin interviews scheduled 


for future issues. 





THE ETUDE 
Care of Strings 


UNLIKE many musical instruments, the 
violin, viola, ‘cello and bass must be kept in 
playing condition by the player himself, 
and there is no class of instruments which 
requires so much experience and care to 
get the best results from them. 

The proper care of strings and keeping 
the violin properly strung is of the great- 
est importance. Of all the strings manu- 
factured it is probable that fully hali are 
ruined before they are ever put on the 
instrument. Gut strings dry out and de- 
teriorate rapidly if kept exposed to the air 
or if left tumbling around in a twisted 
mass in the string compartment at the end 
of the violin case. Not long ago I exam- 


ined the string compartment of a young , 


pupil and here is the inventory: 2 lengths 
A strings, 1 length D, 1 silver G, which had 
cost the pupil $1, wound into a small coil 
and ruined in the operation; 1 new cake of 
rosin, 1 old cake of rosin broken into small 
pieces, and into rosin dust, which had be- 
come smeared over all the rest of the con- 
tents; 1 mute, pieces of broken chin rest, 1 
string gauge, small broken pieces of strings 
and bits of wire E strings, and a miscel- 
laneous lot of junk. Everything had been 
forcibly jammed down into the compart- 
ment, and the result was a tangled mass of 
strings, sticky with rosin, bent, twisted and 
crumpled so that they were practically 
worthless and could not possibly give good 
results when strung on the violin. 

A violin string is like a watch spring; it 
should never be bent or twisted. A piece 
of iron wire can be broken by continual 
bending at the same point. While this can- 
not be done in the case of a violin string, 
the latter is more likely to break at the 
point where it has been bent double, and 
the bending injures its tone to a certain ex- 
tent. So important is it that the string 
must not be bent or twisted that the manu- 


facturers of very high grade strings often’ 


send them out in straight lengths (not 
coiled). High grade silver G strings are 
invariably sent out in this manner, in air- 
tight cylindrical pasteboard boxes, with a 
metal screw top. The violinist should pro- 
ciire one of these boxes to keep an extra 
supply of G strings and others which come 
in straight lengths. 

Gut strings which come coiled can be 
kept in a glass jar with a ground glass stop- 
per, or in a tin box with tightly fitting lid. 
Small circular boxes of aluminum, with a 
screw top, made flat, so that they will go 
into the string compartment in the case, 
can be obtained from the music dealer. 
Some violin cases are provided with a strip 
of satin ribbon fastened along the inside 
of the case, to hold a G string so that it 
will not have to be coiled. The only objec- 
tion to this is that the string being exposed 
to the air is liable to dry out. As silver G 
strings are not liable to break, and as they 
are expensive, it is a good idea to keep the 
extra supply of silver Gs in the long air- 
tight box at home, and keep a cheap G 
string in circular string box in the violin 
case for emergencies. 

The string compartment in the violin 
case should be kept free from rosin dust 
and from all kinds of rubbish. Nothing is 
more disagreeable than to get the strings 
smeared with rosin dust which sticks to 
the fingers when playing and makes it im- 
possible to do proper fingering. 

It is not necessary for*the violin student 
to keep a large supply of strings on hand; 
one or two strings of each kind is suffi- 
cient, but he should take great care to see 
that he is not left entirely without them. 
Some violin scholars are singularly improy- 
ident in this respect, and some of them will 
even go to a concert without a single extra 
string on hand. 

It is best to buy the very best quality of 
strings, since they cost only a. trifle more 
than the poorer grades and give such a 
vastly superior tone. 
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THE ETUDE 


Your 

Boy’s 
Happi- 

ness 


is one of your 
first considera- 
tions. Get THE 
BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for him. 
He needs this 
great boys’ peri- 
odical. Parents owe it to their sons to give them clean, 
interesting and instructive reading that will make them 


self-reliant, manly and courageous. 


An 8 Months’ Trial Sub- 
scriptionforonly . . . 
(This is way below the regular price) 

Each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE contains 
from two to four splendid serial stories and from twelve 
to twenty thrilling short stories, besides special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, Popu- 
lar Science, Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 
lecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photography, Car- 
tooning, etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome covers 
in colors. Profusely illustrated throughout. A big lot 
of Jokes and Comic Drawings. Fight issues equal 20 
big volumes which would cost, as books, at least $20.00. 

A special feature is the award of $220.00 in cash prizes 
for the best amateur work in many subjects. There is 
no reason why YOUR boy should not win some of these 
prizes. Remember, only 50 cents for eight months. If 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money promptly 
and without question. Remit in stamps if more con- 
venient. On sale at all news stands 10c. a copy. 
eo eee Leak OUT HERE ~~ —— 
Tue SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 

9238 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I accept your special half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents for which send THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for eight months to 

(Write name and address plainly) 
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VIOLINS and CELLOS 


Sold on Time Payments 


GENUINE ITALIAN STRINGS 


Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 
Musicians’ Supply Compan 
60 LaGrange Street Boston, Manos: 







Master Class for Violinists 


Under the Personal Supervision of 


FREDERICK HAHN 


For Particulars Address 
Beatrice Goyette, Secretary 
Zeckwer-Hahn, Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 SPRUCE STREET PHILA., PA. 





Making Laggard Fingers Limber 


By George Gilbert 


THE teacher of the violin often has pu- 
pils who are persevering, but who seem to 
have fingers that lag, especially on routine 
practice pieces, yet who seem to crave for 
something outside the usual in the way of 
tunes. And quite often, too, bright pupils 
need something that will shake them up 
and jar them out of a rut. Or a bit of 
novelty may be desirable for a recital. 
Permit me to suggest that one of the olden 
Scotch strathspeys is just what will fit the 
situation. 

The best of the strathspeys are ancient 
and honorable. They are severe in struc- 
ture and a wild, stimulating melody swirls 
out from under the bow of the one who 
plays one with spirit. And who could play 
them without spirit, for they have that 
tangful zest that compels action and 


earnest application. 

Let us take one, a very ancient, very 
beautiful one, “Bonnie Lassie,” and con- 
sider some of its elements. 
measures are: 

Ex. | 

V 


The opening 






































t tells of men marshaling in the glens, of 
bagpipes skirling, claymores flashing. It 
hurries, hurries, hurries, the laggard bow 
and fingers. It has a rhythm all but sav- 
age in its insistence. The sixteenth notes 
must be short, sharp, clearly set-off from 
the dotted eighths. 

The second, contrasting section is: 

Ex,2 


Vases, Roh ieip ee 
dome 


etc. 
































Note how now the sixteenth notes pre- 
cede the dotted eighths in certain measures 


—a characteristic strathspey form. Old 
Scotch pipers and fiddlers will allude to 
these sixteenths as “driven notes,” refer- 
ring to the snap and clearness with which 
each must be set off from the following 
note. And the grace-notes, too, must be 
clear, not slurred; the triplets, not blurred. 

Aside from the drill in fingering, these 
strathspey measures are most excellent for 
the Once “Bonnie 
mastered in its original key of A minor, 
practice it in other keys and with the up- 
per or lower half of the bow, alone; in the 
middle of the bow alone. Learn to play 
it in the second position for which it is a 
most splendid exercise; and though not so 
well adapted to it, try it in the third, too. 

Other fine strathspeys are Lord Elgin’s 
The Lassie With the Yellow Coatee, Duch- 
ess of Athol’s, Look Before You, Strath- 
earn, Loch-Na-Ga, Rob’s Wife, Lord John 
Campbell's, Lady Mary Ramsay’s, Car- 
michael’s and Up and Waur ’Em a While, 
Wullie! 

The rhythm of the strathspey is compel- 
ling, unique. Once mastered, the pupil has 
acquired a rhythm that will occur in many 
other kinds of music later, but never with 
the same charm as it is possessed of when 
heard in all its ancient simplicity in one of 
the tunes of the days when Scotland’s sons 
t 


bow-arm. Lassie” is 


followed their chiefs to battle or danced in 
1e green nooks of the high hills when the 
toil of a day 

Good popular editions of dance tunes 
10uld contain some or all of the strath- 
peys here mentioned. I believe they could 
[ standard music house or a 
search in the albums of old time friends 
may reveal them. 

The strathspey is not recommended as a 
steady diet, but as something that will put 
speed into lazy fingers, force and assurance 
into the timid bow-arm, when given as a 
tonic and as a treat for the progressive 
pupil who deserves a tuneful novelty to 
pay for long hours of faithful practice. 


of labor was well done. 
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Off Days 


By John P. Labofish 
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VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo. 


VIOLIN STRINGS 


ETUDE BRAND 


Used by the Leading Artists of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Etude “E” String, 3 lengths... .$0.20 net 





Etude “A” String, 2 lengths.... +20 net 
Etude “D” String, 2 lengths.... .20 net 
Etude “G” String, 1 length.... .20 net 


Bundle Lots (30 assorted Strings) 4.25 net 
Prices Given Are Net—No Discount 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASY OS Lt MUSIC 
at will interest 
Music Supervisors pees Teachers: 


Stuber’s “Instrumental Music Course” for 
schooland class work with orchestra, for very 
beginners. This course has been used for over 
three years in public schools with thousands of 
pupils. 

Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra No. 1, is easy 
and will afford a repertoire for school concerts 
and keep the pupil interested. This book has 
been introduced into thousands of schools, con- 
vents and other similar organizations with 
great success. 

Root’s Beginner’s Band Book No. 1, has 
scales and exercises in each book and twelve 
easy pieces for ensemble playing. Arranged for 
all Saxophone parts. 

Samples upon request. 
- T. ROOT & SONS 
1530 East 55th St. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Every violinist is subject to a peculiar 
affliction popularly called “off days,” when 
his instrument seems to be bewitched, his 
bow slides all over the fingerboard and 
perhaps even across the bridge, and his 
fingers refuse to do their work. 

Then his best tones are scratches and 
squeaks, his intonation is fantastic, and he 
feels tempted to throw his fiddle into the 
trash can and never to touch another’ one 
as long as he lives. 

Whenever you take up your violin, and 
you cannot play as you usually do, the 
probabilities are that you have a case of 
brain fag and general nervous and physical 
fatigue. Even an artist cannot do 
himself justice unless he is psychically, 


mentally and physically disposed to play. 
If you try to play under such conditions, 
you will not improve as you should but 
you will really do yourself harm. What 
shall be Go to the root of the 
trouble. Pack up your violin, and take 
a rest until you feel better disposed. 
Spend your spare time resting in the 
open air, either in the parks or in the 
country. Take some light exercise; get 
as much sleep as your system will soak 
up, on a sleeping porch or in a room 
with all windows open. Do not hurry or 
worry; pay strict attention to your health. 
Indisposition is purely a physical prob- 


done? 





. Good Company 


A choirmaster is reported to have said 
to his large choir of boys: “Now, boys, put 
up a fine service; don’t forget that the 
Vice President of the United States is in 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


MAZAS’ 30 SPECIAL STUDIES 
for the VIOLIN 


Op. 36, Book I 





Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


lem and only reflexly a mental one. Treat 
it as such. 
the congregation.” 

Piped up the rector instantly: “And 


please don’t forget, boys, that God, too, 
will be here.” 








One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, etc. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
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Wheeler Wadsworth /i-? 
of the Paul Whiteman 4 
Saxophone Sextet. He <@ 
plays four Buescher £7; 
Saxophones inall #¢oe 
of the All-Star 4 
Trio Phono- 
graph Rec- 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instru- 
mentsto play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour’s prac 
a) tice and pay popular music ina 
few weeks. You can take your 
\ place in a band within 90 days, if 
AN) youdesire. Unrivalled for home 
“3 entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand foro - 
chestra dance music. 
H You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instru- 
ment without paying one centinadvance, 
and try it six days in your own home, with- 
4 = out obligation, If perfectly satisfied, pay for 
it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 75% of all 
popular phonograph records are played with Buescher instru- 
ments, Ask for pictures of the Se es Makers, z 
ter nearly 800 years 
Saxophone Book Free supremacy, aeine in- 
struments are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in all 
nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts and 
many other things you would like to know. Ask for your 
copy. Mention the instrument interested in and a com- 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
3258 Buescher Block 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


~ Buescher Perfected It» 
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1846 THE VIOLIN NAME OF FAME 1922 
ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 
MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 

“HOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
4S EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command. 

Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 


tive instruments restored and results spec 1 in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CHOICEST STRINGS. 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD’’ — the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 8) SONS 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
141 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 








Teachers ! 


—This 
Booklet 


free ! 
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Music !— 


We have prepared a booklet on the use of juvenile 
instruments in the schools. 
Music teaching efficiency increased—and done through 
the use of juvenile instruments made for juveniles. 
Teachers’ burdens lightened. 
Highly endorsed by educators. 
Your copy ready. Write today. 

LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, III. 


155 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Player’s Book 


School for the Pianoforte—Volume TIl 


By THEODORE PRESSER 


PRICE, $1.00 


A Superb Offering for the 
Instruction of Progressing 
Young Players in the 
| Various Phases of Piano 
Technic: 





A Work to Follow the Very 
Successful Volumes 





BEGINNER’S BOOK 






School for the Pianoforte Volume 1 


STUDENT’S BOOK 


School for the Pianoforte Volume II 






‘‘Player’s Book’? presents pleasing study material 
arranged in progressive order, treating somewhat in 
detail trills, octaves, two notes against three, the pedal 
and other matters necessary to technic. — 






Throughout pleasing pieces, original and selected from the 
great writers are used to supplement each group of studies. 
Several duets are introduced to give variety and altogether the 
contents of this volume are such as to satisfy more completely 
the experienced teacher than any other existing work of 
this grade. 













HE most extensively used elementary instructor for the pianoforte is the 

“Beginner’s Book.” This instructor had not been on the market long 
before thousands of requests were coming in for a book that w ould carry the 
pupil further in as attractive and as thorough a manner as the “Beginner’s 
Book” covered the elementary study. 

The result was the “Student’s Book” which also has enjoyed extraordinary 
success. It was only proper that the third volume for which a great demand 
was manifested, should be made a worthy sequel to the others, and despite the 
‘nsistent demands for its immediate issuance, Mr. Presser steadfastly held to his 
desire to make it the best study work of its class and grade regardless of time 
necessary to its preparation. 













Over a year was used for seeking out as well as for writing material to 
make up this third volume. It has been called the ‘“‘Player’s Book” because it 
covers that period of study where the student is becoming proficient enough to 
play practically any number not beyond the third grade. Many flattering 
comments already have reached us upon this work. 


Teachers may secure for examination any one or all three of the volumes of 
Theodore Presser’s ‘‘School for the Pianoforte.”’ 






The Amazing Number of Advance Orders for “‘Player’s Book’’ 


indicated the Great Demand for New Material of this Grade 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1710-12-14 CHESTNUT STREET 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS = Established 1883 







































Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.25 
An Ideal Harmony Class Book 








Teachers N unequaled “success.” The main es- The Best 
Achieve A sentials of harmony are made under- and Most 
standable in a clear, concise manner Practical 
Speedy and everything is presented simply, yet in ractica 
Results an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- Work for 
With This ers will find this work lays a strong founda- Self-Study 
Harmony tion for future musicianship and music lov- in 


ers not conversant with the subject will be 
greatly enlightened through the self-study 
that can be done with this book. 


Book Harmony 
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TINDALE 
MUSIC FILING CABINETS 


Your music kept neatly in order, protected from 
damage and where you can quickly find it. 





Nearly 7000 now in use by artists, teachers, schools, 
convents, professional musicians and music lovers. 


12 Styles to Select from, Oak or Mahogany 





Send for Catalog I, and ask for our Easy Payment plan 


TINDALE CABINET Co., 159 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


STYLE E 
Capacity 650 Pieces 


THE ETUDE 


Violin Questions Answered 


Matthias Klotz. 

H. L.—Matthias Klotz was the founder of 
the famous Klotz family, and of the famous 
violin industry of the Mittenwald, in Ger- 
many. There were a number of makers of 
this family, of whom the most noted were 
Sebastian Klotz and Egidius Klotz. The vio- 
lins of Michael Klotz, one of which you say 
you have, rank well. If you have a really 
good specimen of this maker, the price you 
mention was not too much. 





Jacques Thibaud. 

H. L. R.—Jacques Thibaud is generally 
co.sidered the greatest living French violin 
virtuoso. I cannot say how much he would 
charge for instruction. If you intend study- 
ing in Paris, you could not do_ better than 
to enroll as a student in the Conservatoire 
in that city. They have eminent teachers of 
the French school. 2—The violins of Gas- 
par Lorenzini, Piacenzi (Italy), 18th cen- 
tury, are of considerable value, if genuine 
and good specimens of his work. 

For information about the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, you can write to the National Con- 
servatory of Music, Paris, France. 


Hopf Violins. 

A. M.—yYou will find an article about 
“Hopf” violins in the August, 1922, num- 
ber of Tun HErupn. Christian Donat Hopf 
and David Christian Hopf were the most 
noted of the family. There is a vast num- 
ber of factory ,violins of little value, branded 
“Hopf” on the back. It is not safe to buy 
violins on the strength of the labels inside 
them, since any kind of label can be bought 
from a dealer in violin supplies and pasted 
in any kind of a violin. It takes a violin 
expert to judge whether a violin is really 
what the label says it is. 


Pieces in Siow Tempo. 

L. BE. D.—For five violin pieces in slow 
tempo, of a sympathetic or serious mood, 
you might get Beethoven's Minuet in G; 
Meditation from Thais, by Massenet ; Trau- 
merei, by Schumann; Adoration, by Borow- 
ski: Orientale, by Cui. Five violin pieces in 
more rapid tempo and bright, cheerful mood: 
Kuiawiah, by Wieniawski; Hungarian Dance, 
by Haesche; La Gitana, by Moffatt; Ma- 
zurka, by Mlynarski; L’Abeille (The Bee), 
by Schubert; Obertasse, by Wieniawski. 
Five violin pieces which would be effective 
for solo numbers in high-class hotel work : 
Souvenir, by Drdla; Scene de Ballet, by De- 
Beriot; Zigeunerweisen, by Sarasate ; Hejre 
Kati, by Hubay; The Swan, by Saint Saéns. 
The Zigeunerweisen and Hejre Kati are 
rather difficult. 


The “Strad’”’ Label. 

A. M. C.—There are millions of violins in 
existence containing Stradivarius labels, ex- 
actly like that in your violin. These are 
imitations, good, bad and indifferent. Of 
course, it is not absolutely impossible that 
your violin might be genuine, but the odds 
are millions to one against it being so. 2— 
If genuine the violin would be worth from 
$5,000 to $15,000, according to its state of 
preservation, period when it was made, 
beauty, tone quality, ete. 3—An expert could 
tell you whether the violin is genuine or not. 


Auer’s Prices. 

Sr. M. M.—Prof. Leopold Auer conducted 
a master class in violin playing at the Chi- 
eago Musical College this summer for five 
weeks. The price in this class was $60 per 
lesson. He charged $100 for an audition, 
that is, for hearing a violin student play, 
passing on his talent and giving advice as to 
his future. One free violin scholarship was 
awarded. 


Where “Strads” Were Made. 

H. F. T.—How can your violin be a genu- 
ine Stradivarius, when it says on the label, 
“Made in Germany?’ Stradivarius made all 
his violins at his workshop in Cremona, 
Italy. Violins branded, “Made in Germany,” 
are factory fiddles, no matter what the rest 
of the label says. 


Easy Violin Pieces. 

H. J.—Three comparatively easy and ef- 
fective violin pieces with passages in left- 
hand pizzicato, are: Souvenir de Wieniawski, 
by Haesche; Boy Paganini, by Mollenhauer ; 
Fifth Air Varié, by Dancla. 
When to Study Vibrato. 
_ L. C. G.—If, as you say, you can play well 
in the first, third and fifth positions, you 
are sufficiently advanced to take up the study 
of the vibrato. 2—I could not advise you 
about taking up violin playing as a profes- 
sion without hearing you play. Your violin 
teacher, who knows you thoroughly, would 
be better able to advise. Or you might have 
some prominent musical authority in the 
nearest large city, examine you. 
Beginning at Seven. 

G. M. VanB.—Seven years is not at all 


too early for the little girl to begin violin 
lessons. Many commence at five or six. 
should consider six or seven the ideal age for 
a child to start violin lessons. 2—The start 
must be made on a small violin, so that the 
child ean stretch the intervals with compara- 
tive ease. The choice of the size must be 
left to the teacher. It is also of the great- 
est importance that a small bow be used, 
ove corresponding to the length of the child’s 
arm; otherwise fatal defects in the bowing 
will be acquired by the little pupil. 





Repairing Position, 

J. H—If you are a_ successful violin 
maker and repairer, you could, no doubt, get 
a position with some firm which makes a 
specialty of violin making and _ repairing. 
You will find the names and addresses of 
several such firms in the advertising columns 
of Tun Erupr. Or you might put an adver- 
tisement in THn ETUDE. 


Violin Tests. 

D. L.—-A test, of old and new violins took 
place in Paris in 1909, as far as I can re- 
member, but I cannot recall the exact results. 
I.am under the impression that the new 
violins in that test had a little the best of it. 
Several such tests have taken place in Paris 
since that time. The result of the latest 
test will soou be published in Tap ETups. 


Violin Master—Makers. 

H. R.—Concert violinists who can afford 
it usually choose Stradivarius or Guarnerius 
violins for their public playing. However, 
owing to the great cost of these violins, 
many have to be contented with violins made 
by less famous makers. Stradivarius is 
usually conceded the palm of having been 
the greatest of all violin makers, with Guar- 
nerius a close second. Some violinists con- 
sider Guarnerius the greatest, but they are 
in the minority. 2—The color of most Cre- 
mona violins is, red, brown, orange or yellow, 
in varying shades and combinations. For 
instance, we have dark brown, light brown, 
dark yellow, reddish orange, peach red, light 
yellow, light red, light orange, ete., ete. 





Vibrato-Sore Jaw. 

Vv. F—To correct the habit of using the 
entire forearm in executing the vibrato, I 
would advise you to play scales and melodies 
in the third or fourth position, resting your 
wrist against the rib of the violin, and tak- 
ing care that you do not grip the neck of the 
violin between finger and thumb. The hand 
moves from the wrist but the forearm is sta- 
tionary. 2—-The sore spot on your jaw is 
probably caused by not holding your violin 
still when you are playing. If you press the 
violin too tightly against the neck and jaw, 
and move the violin from side to side as 
you are playing, it is very likely to cause a 
sore spot, or in time, a lump on jaw or 
neck. 3—Rubbing a little grain alcohol on 
the hands before playing is probably the best 
remedy for sweating fingers. The breaking 
out of profuse perspiration on the hands in 
playing comes, very often, from extreme 
nervousness. 4—The two works you speak 
of could be used in connection. You might 
also try Wohlfahrts Hasiest Hlementary 
Method for Beginners, Op. 88, and Books 
I and Il, Kayser Studies, Op. 20. 








How to Practice 


the Long Scales 


By John P. Labofish 


PerHaps more violin students and ama- 
teurs would take interest in the long 
scales if they knew how to practice them, 
and it is hoped that at least one reader 
will draw a helpful hint from this little 
article. 

Perhaps I am not the only student who 
used to get up to the sixth or seventh 
position, and then stumble and begin the 
whole scale again. No wonder 1 hated 
the sight of a scale. It took several times 
as long as was really necessary to learn 
a few scales; and in the end they were not 
played decently. 

Now, it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the shifts are what make the 
scales difficult. Were it not for that, they 
would not be worth much. Then let us 
concentrate more on the shifts. Let us 
study, as an illustration, the second and 
third octaves of the scale of C, the first 





offering no particular difficulty. Practice 
each measure until you can execute it per- 
fectly; then play the octave as a whole. 
Practice with every variety of fingering 
you can imagine. 


Ex: 1 














After learning each octave separately, 
run all three together, and see if it is not 
much easier than before. Take up all the 
scales in the same way, and they will cer- 
tainly be less trying and more beneficial. 

















THE ETUDE 


Musical Novels 


By Ina Brevort Roberts 


Weo can measure the delight with which 
the fortunate individual who is a lover both 
of books and of music sits down to read a 
musical novel? Such a book has a double 
lure. Its musical appeal is strong; and it 
charms as literature since the love of music 
and the love of books so complement each 
other that few musical novels are either 
badly written or dull, while a number have 
that intangible beauty we describe as the 
literary quality. 

After reading the important musical 
novels, one is struck by a rather startling 
fact. Each brings out some aspect, some 
big musical truth and these are of equal 
importance but widely differing. If the en- 
tire lot of first rank musical novels had 
been planned beforehand by some one 
master mind, as the author of a novel tril- 
ogy plans his work, the thing could not 


have been better arranged. 


To choose the musical novel which shall be 
mentioned first is not easy. On some counts 
Jean Christophe by Romain Rolland may claim 
precedence and yet Jean Christophe is pri- 
marily a story of love and only secondarily a 
musica! novel. We _ shall allow Charles 
Auchester to head the list. 

Certainly this story is best for the musical 
student to begin with, provided he be able to 
appreciate it. From beginning to end the 
story is permeated with the spirit of music. 
Its dominant message is that music is part of 
a big truth, one of the primal elements of 
which the immortal is composed; that music 
is, indeed, part of God. 


As literature, “Charles Auchester” is 
great because of its truth and the simplicity 
of its style. The narrative is autobiogra- 
phical, Charles Auchester being a first vio- 
linist who never forsakes his role of narra- 
tor to stand in the limelight. The real hero 
is Felix Mendelssohn, who is seen as com- 
poser, as conductor and as man. The her- 
oine is a singer. Of this book, Mr. Dis- 
raeli said: “No greater book will ever be 
written upon music and it will one day be 
recognized as the imaginative classic of 
that divine art.” 

The length of “Jean Christophe,” which 
is in nine books or three large volumes, 
undoubtedly leads many people not to de- 
cide that they will omit reading it, but 
rather that they will defer doing so until 
that seldom-arriving day when they will 
have more leisure. However, it is probable 
that few people ever begin who do not 
finish it; Romain Rolland’s style takes care 
of that. 

The best-of the book, musically, is that 
portion where Jean goes to. visit the two 
old men who love his lieder and the de- 
scription of how their delicate and complete 
appreciation serves as balm to his wounded 
and lonely spirit. 

Nexf on our list may be placed a book 
still fresh from the press. As a story of 
metropolitan life in semi-conventional, 
semi-Bohemian, semi-artistic circles, there 
is nothing remarkable about “At Fame’s 
Gateway,” by Jennie Irene Mix. The story, 
taken alone, is such as any girl’s first book 
might be, striking a medium between fresh- 
ness and the commonplace. The literary 
world is no richer for this book; but when 
we appraise it musically there is a different 
story to tell. 


Musically, At Fame’s Gateway is a great 
book. Its dominant note, the big point the 
story was written to bring out and toward 
which its every musical word tends, is some- 
thing that has not been made the main issue 
vf any other musical novel—the quality of 
soul that must belong to the musician who is 
to become great. It is a thing hinted at, writ- 





ten round and about and above, by most 
musical authors; but never has this elusive, 
intangible thing that makes genius been so 
deftly captured and pinned to a definition 
without having the bloom brushed from its 
wings. 

The heroine of At Fame’s Gateway is a girl 
sent by her townspeople to New York to study 
with a great teacher. Josephine Preston, it 
would seem, has been well equipped by both 
nature and training to realize her ambition to 
become a concert pianist. She has technique; 


she has talent; she has temperament: even 
the great teacher grants her all these. What, 


then, does she lack? “The larger understand- 
ing.”’’ Her master’s speeches might with profit 
be memorized by all aspiring musical students. 


Another musical novel, incisive and il- 
luminating, is “The Price She Paid,” by 
David Graham Phillips. Here the author 
acts the part of a'surgeon, stripping the sub- 
ject of the singer’s preparation for a career 
of everything but truth, discovering the 
aspirant’s shams and self-deceptions, and, 
after this is done, proceeding along con- 
structive lines. “The Price She Paid” is 
relentless in its honesty and its perusal at 
intervals should form a part of the would- 
be singer’s education. 

A novel hardly. less important and one 
with a winning charm of style is “The 
Song of the Lark,” by Willa Sibert Cather, 
which is said to be the life story of one of 
America’s genuinely gifted singers. Thea 
starts her musical life as a pianist; and the 
evolutionary struggles of this country girl, 
after going to Chicago to study with a 
gifted teacher, will find echo in the experi- 
ence of many a student striving to arrive 
at self-understanding along with the gain- 
ing of a musical education. 

Every inspired book contains passages in 
which the author seems to rise even above 
his best. In The Song of the Lark these pas- 
sages are those that deal with Thea’s inner 
life. Eventually she gives up the piano and 
wins success as a singer. The book’s char- 
acter work is elever. The love story, while 
not so interesting nor so well written as the 
musical part, is important because of its 
effect on the heroine’s development. 

“The Way of Ambition,” by Robert 
Hichens, is not only a musical novel of the 
first rank, but it responds to what may be 
called the acid test in other particulars, in 
that it possesses much literary distinction 
and a subtle and alluring grace of style. 
The story is one of action with a compel- 
ling plot. Its musical message is big and 
universal, for it deals with a composer who 
is persuaded by an ambitious wife to write 
an opera when his natural gift is along 
other lines. 

Before reading “Zal,” by Rupert Hughes, 
it is well to eliminate from the mind, tem- 
porarily at least, all the writer’s other 
novels. “Zal”’ was one of Mr. Hughes’ 
earlier books and is in a class by itself. 
In “Zal’” we have another book that may 
be called great if judged from a musical 
standpoint. 


The book is essentially the story of the 
pianist’s temperament, education and spiritual 
development. One could not imagine Stanis- 
lav a violinist or conductor nor conceive of 
his giving up the piano in order to become a 
singer as did Thea in The Song of the Lark, 
nor of his standing in need of the merciless 
revelation of himself to himself accorded the 
heroine of The Price She Paid. The pianist’s 
special characteristics, his obstacles, his re- 
wards and punishments—these are the essence 
of Zal. 


The list of musical novels is a long one. 


There is Florian Mayr, which must be, partly 
at least, a true story, since it presents an in- 
timate picture of the daily life of Liszt and 
puts into the mouth of this genius expres- 
sions of opinion on vital matters that no 
writer would dare fabricate. Most public 
libraries keep on file lists of musical novels 
in which are included those considered 
classies,. 





The Last Hour of Chopin 


CHoptIn was subject to swooning attacks 
trom which he always recovered with 
lessened vitality. His sister Louise and the 
Countess Delphine Potocka were at the 
bedside. The countess waited on him like 
a faithful servant to the end. Turning to 
her with the realization of what was 
shortly to come to him, Chopin bade the 
countess sing to him. With tears streaming 





down her countenance she sang with hier 
lovely voice a canticle to the Virgin. 

“How beautiful it is!” whispered Chopin. 
“My God! how very beautiful!” 


Again his mind was clouded and celestial 
slumbers came to his tired soul.as the last 
notes of the countess floated out upon the 
winds of the night. Chopin was dead. 
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SECULAR SONGS 
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Church Use” . 





The Secular Songs are of 
the Better Popular Type, All 
Being Rich in Melody. It is 
Songs of this Character that 
Audiences Enjoy Hearing 
the Best Singers use for 
Encore Purposes or Lighter / |g: 
Numbers upon the Pro-\&=,; 
gram. 


CAT. No, TITLE 


17852 There is a Road that Lovers Bsa : 


16851 Where Love is All,. : 
16955 Where Love is All,...... 


16824 Ol’Car*imaoee aon «oi 

17503 A Rose to Remember, ... 

17756 A Rose to Remember, P 

15378 In the Hush of the Twilight Hour, 
17145. Just With You,..2....... 

15483 Love Leads the Way,.... 

12643 Some Day When You Are Mine, , 
12645 Some Day When You Are Mines 
14598 You,). pees atc cise oie 

17909 Each Thought of You,.... 

17959 Each Thought of You,........ 
17164 If Love Rules the World,..... 
17166 If Love Rules the World, 

17638 Visions of You,.......... as OEE G 
17791 Visions.OF YOU,. 1.2.02 6. 2scrcceens 


*No181094 SOMETIMES AT EVENTIDE 


= 
WILLIAM HAROLD MARTIN g5= 


HERBERT RALPH WARD 








VOICE COMPOSER PRICE 
..Med., Stoughton -50 
High, Tate.... -60 
Low, Tate.. -60 
Med., Cooke -60 
High, Felton .50 
Low, Felton -60 
Med., Geibel .40 
Med., Romilli -50 
Med., Howard -60 
High, O‘Hara -60 
Low, O‘Hara -60 
Low, Widener -60 
High, Ward. -60 
Low, Ward.. .60 
High, Rolfe. .40 
Low, Rolfe. . .40 
High, Smith. -60 
ni Low, Smith -60 


Price, 835 Cents 
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These sacred songs 
are suggested because 
they melodies 
that fit the sentiment 
of the words and they 
are the style of sacred 


have 








SACRED S$ 





Space here does 
not permit showing 
portions of num- 
erous other 
that have gained 
favor 


songs 
great and 
those seeking vocal 
material of 
character are invit- 
ed to send for the 
hel pful 
and circulars we 
can supply. 


any 


catalogs 


ONGS 





+#No.18043 Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee 


Price, 50 Cents 





songs that a church 





singer can do at short 





notice since there are 
nounnecessary difficul- 





ties for either the sing- 





er or the accompanist. 
Church singers de- 








siring to become ac- 
quainted with other 
songs are invited to 
send for the folder, 
“Sacred Song Gems.” 











Copyright 1039 by Thad Presser Co 


CAT. No TITLE 
3276 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, 
3740 I Heard the Voice of Jesus cords 
8094. Close toulhee; aes es 
7270 Close to Thee,.... 
8981 He That Dwelleth, 
14803 He That Dwelleth, 
5326 Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
5304 Jesus, Lover of My Soul,. 
12639 Ninety and Nine,....... 
12640 Ninety and Nine, ; 
17779 Seek the Lord in Prayer,. P 
17849 O Divine Redeemer, 
17850 O Divine Redeemer, 
17866 I Am Trusting Thee, 
17867 I Am Trusting Thee, 


THEODORE 


VOICE COMPOSER PRICE 
High, Rathbun -50 
Low, Rathbun Serie < oO. 
High, Briggs Adak eeu 
Low, Briggs Sabena re cate 
High, Hosmer aes Pee! 
Low, Hosmer Sie OO 
High, MacDougall ahasO0 
Low, MacDougall ¥a2.60 
High, O‘Hara S/Aiie 00 
Low, O'Hara. }. . 6.547568 
Med., Terry. Sarah 40 
High, Marz0sge 7 0a nneoo 
Low, Marzo, tes0 cee -50 
High, Hosmer 15/3 sok -40 
Low, Hosmer......... -40 
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NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


January, 1923 Special Offer 


Price 
Brahms?” “Albu recs eel ciel v ateneterstersienel = .75 
Collection of Anthems and Oratorio 
CHOrugess: Aig. bcsletet sake oka eaeieislnne aabeee 35 
Crimson Eyebrows—Dodge........... .35 
Easy Spaulding Album............... .30 
Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl 35 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. .35 
Exhibition “Picoes) eta sis a 1m oe sie ear e 50 
First Piano Lessons at Home—Hamilton .50 
Five First Position Pieces for Violin and 
Piano—A. HartMannis os. i .siskcnsas .30 
Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 
Schneider, Op. 48 (See Organist’s 
Etude, Page. G7) Gini: «scene eas .30 
Golden Memories—Mrs H. B. Hudson. . .25 
In the Forest—Grunn..............--+- +25 
Intermediate Study Pieces............ .80 
Let’s Go Traveling, Operetta, Dodge.... 40 
Living Christ, The, Cantata—Stults.... .30 


Mass in Honor of the Holy Spirit—Marzo 35 





Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

36. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Page G1) 0. vwccecusecesesster.e .30 
Musical Pictures from Childhood—Kopy- 

LOW, oe See oie Fie nn Srotehetenete leas okatetratene .35 
Musical Progress—Finck............. 80 
Music Study in Germany—Fay........ -90 
Newman Album of Classical Dances..... 75 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 54) each..............- -50 
Peter Pan, Motet—-Beach.......... , .30 
Pictures from Nature—Mae Aileen Erb .80 
Play and Sport—aA. Sartorio-tisc ee .35 
Popular Drawing-Room Pisces sre s te .30 
Sacred Song Album—Q(See Singer’s 

Tt ih) to eA pierces, Pec OG Qi reat a's .35 
Sacred Song Albums—High or Low Voice 

(See Singer’s Etude) OSC cas peso nie .85 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection....... .35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 

Weld 2 5 ook steteastereienerstecoletaramn mare eeu .25 
Short Melody Etudes—Bilbro........- .25 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte....... .30 
Song Hour, The, BOOK 1 .< cui aerstere > = 15 
Song Hour, The, MOOK 20 ccc avsie iets s yun mis .30 


Easter Music 

Easter Sunday falls this year on April 
first and it is not too soon for Choir Di- 
rectors to plan for the festival services. 

We are adding a new R. M. Stults’ Can- 
tata to our fine list of Easter music and 
we are sure that this new work, which 
he has named The Living Christ, will find 
many friends among those who have used 
Mr. Stults’ Cantatas in the past. It pos- 
sesses musical value of a high order, with 
excellent solos and interesting choruses. 
About thirty minutes are required for 
rendition. 

Other Easter Cantatas in our catalog 
are: 

Dawn of the Kingdom, by J. Truman 
Wolcott. 

Victory 
Marks. 

Greatest Love, by H. W. Petrie. 

Immortalitu, by R. M. Stults. 

From Death Unto Life, by R. M. Stults. 

Wondrous Cross, by Irenee Berge. 

Choir directors are invited to send for 
sample copies on our “On Sale Plan” and 
investigate their merits. : 

Mr. Baines has written two new choir 
Anthems—To the Place Came Mary 
Weeping and Glory Be to God. These 
are eminently suitable for volunteer 
choirs. Mr. Stults also gives us a new 
Anthem, King All Glorious. 

We have grouped, from our catalog, a 
number of anthems that are representa- 
tive and these will be sent for inspection 
to those interested. We are also prepared 
to assist soloists in the selection of suit- 
able material and samples of services for 
Faster celebrations in the Sunday Schools 
are now ready for distribution. Organ- 
ists looking for festival solo numbers will 
find ample material in our catalog. Our 
“On Sale” privileges are at your service. 
Write to-day for a selection of any class 
of music in which you are interested. 


Divine, by J. Christopher 


Mail Order Music Buying, 
Conveniences and Economies 


Aside from the fact that a multitude of 
musical people must necessarily send 
away from home for music simply because 
no supply house is within easy reach, 
there are at least an equal number who, 
regardless of location, find it not only 
more convenient but also more satisfac- 
tory and economical to place their music 
orders where the service is standardized 
and unfailing. This is particularly true 
as regards teachers and the varied needs 
of their pupils; it is only natural that 
a very complete stock of music should 


be the really dependable source of supply. 
There are but a few such stocks in the 
country and none is more complete nor 
more expertly managed than that of 
Theodore Presser Company. This com- 


pany has built up an immense mail order 
business by observing certain definite 
policies, notably; promptness, courtesy, 
and moderate prices, joined with liberal 
treatment as regards sending music sub- 
ject to return if not used, easy terms of 
settlement and other advantages all com- 


bining in one general result: “Good 
Service.” This service and all that it em- 
braces is always available to Music 


Buyers everywhere. 


Calendars 
for 1923 


A Calendar in every home, office and 
studio is, of course, necessity, and in 
those of Music Lovers it should also be 
something appropriate. Our Calendars 
for this year will prove to be an artistic 
ornament pleasing to the most refined 
taste. The base is of heavy cardboard, 
61% x 10 inches, in the center of which, 
outlined by an embossed border, is a 
splendid portrait of a Master of Music. 
The color scheme, including the ribbon, 
is a subdued brown. 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Verdi and Wagner are 
the subjects offered at the reasonable 
price of ten cents each, or one dozen for 
a dollar, postpaid. 


The Living Christ 
Choral Cantata for Easter 
By R. M. Stults 


In this Easter Cantata the writer has 
used the fact of the Resurrection as his 
theme. The texts are scriptural, or well- 
known hymns with new musical settings. 
There are solos for each voice and the 
organ interludes have been made particu- 
larly pleasing. The music is all joy, all 
brightness, as fits the Easter thought and 
the concerted parts are most grateful to 
the singers. The time required for ren- 
dition is about thirty minutes. 

Our advance of publication 
30 cents, postpaid. 


Short Melody Etudes 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


We take pleasure im announcing a new 


price is 


set of Etudes by this most popular 
author of elementary works. These little 
studies all have some technical points 


but the melodic features have not been 
neglected. They range from grade one 
and a half to grade two. Each etude has 
an appropriate title which adds additional 
interest. Teachers will find this set of 
studies equal to Miss Bilbro’s other 
works and will not run any risk in order- 
ing anything from this gifted writer’s pen. 

Our special advance price will be but 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Peter Pan—Cycle of Songs 
For Three-Part Chorus 

of Women’s Voices 

By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


One of America’s greatest woman com- 
posers here offers her Opus 101, a worthy 
new work and a great addition to choral 
literature. Every club director will 
rejoice over this splendid short cantata 
or motet, for women’s voices with text 
of singular charm by Jessie Andrews. 
Peter Pan is caught in all his moods and 
the musical setting of the poem, while not 
easy to sing, is very beautiful. Club pro- 
grams can be made very attractive by the 
introduction of this work. The entire 
cantata is to be sung as one number, 
there being no break between the songs. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is only 30 cents, postpaid. 


In the Forest 
Nine Nature Studies 
By Homer Grunn 


This is a most delightful little set of 
pieces. They can be used in five different 
ways: First, they are easy songs to sing 
and play between the first and second 
grade of difficulty; second, they can be 
used as recitations with musical accom- 
paniment; third, they can be used as 
piano solos; fourth, as studies in rhythm, 
the pupil playing the rhythm with the 
right hand and tapping the regular beats 
with the other; fifth, as a short play in 
costume with a woodland scene. They 
are quite descriptive, intensely original 
and attractive. Mr. Grunn is one of our 
very best writers in America. He is a 
concert pianist and his home is in Los 
Angeles, where he ranks among the best 
in the musical profession. 

The special advance price will be but 
25 cents. 


Melodious Elementary Studies 
for the Piano 
By F. J. Liftl, Op. 161 


Franz Liftl is a modern educational 
writer who leans toward the classics. 
These new studies, which are of the 
second grade and a little beyond, will 
serve as an excellent preparation for the 
Sonatinas of Clementi, Kuhlau, and 
others. While they are not polyphonic in 
character, they require a little more inde- 
pendence of the hands than is usually 
found in studies of this style and grade. 
At the same time they are not in the 
least dry or uninteresting and they are 
pleasing in effect throughout. Some of 
them in fact are very pretty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Exhibition Pieces 
for Piano Solo 


All advanced players need to have on 
hand a certain number of _ exhibition 
pieces, such pieces as serve to display not 
only technical proficiency along certain 
lines but also brilliancy of interpretation. 
In our new volume will be found included 
just such pieces. These pieces will lie in 
grades seven to ten, inclusive, with a 
thorough proportion of pieces in each of 
these grades. It will be found very con- 
venient to have on hand a_ volume of this 
nature in which such an unsurpassed 
assortment of exhibition pieces have been 
assembled under the one cover. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Brahms’ Album 
for the Piano 


This large and important work is now 
nearly ready. The preparation and the 
making of the plates have entailed con- 
siderable labor. The engraving is all done 
now and the final proofs are being re- 
read. The work has been very exacting 
and it has been impossible to hurry it. 
Our aim has been to make the most care- 
fully prepared and the most correct vol- 
ume of Brahms on the market. It con- 
tains all of the best-known piano pieces 
of this master and it will prove a valuable 
addition to any musical library. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


THE ETUDE 
The Song Hour 


(Formerly named Songs for Assembly 
Singing and Rural Schools) 

The broad scope and general usefulness 
of this new book has decided us to give 
it a shorter and happier name, “The Song 
Hour.” It will be just as useful for city 
schools as for rural schools. Book [ 
(special advance of publication price, 15 
cents) gives the words and melody of the 
songs without accompaniment. Book II 
(special advance of publication price, 30 
cents) is identical with Book I except 
that Pianoforte accompaniments are added. 
Both books co6rdinate, number for num- 
ber. Book I is issued in the more com- 
pact form so that school boards may save 
expense. We want to impress our 
patrons with the fact that this is not a 
hodge-podge collection of “any old ma- 
terial” gotten up merely to sell, but a 
carefully prepared and edited selection of 
the best possible elementary school songs 
made under the supervision of famous 
school experts. The Song Hour will 
surely succeed. Better get acquainted 
with it through our money-saving advance 
offer plan. 


Pictures from Nature— 
Characteristic First Grade 
Pieces for the Pianoforte 
By Mae Aileen Erb 


One cannot have too much material for 


use in work with very young beginners. 
Variety is always needed and the music 
must be of a character to hold the inter- 
est of the student. Miss Erb’s new book 
is one of the best of its kind. It is all in 
the first grade, all of the pieces are tune- 
ful and each piece has a bright and il- 
lustrative text. This book is suitable to 
supplement or to follow any short instruc- 
tion book and the pieces will prove de~ 
lightful to use as recreations. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Music Study in Germany 
By Amy Fay 

We announced in our last issue that we 
were to become the publisher of this very 
popular work and those who have never 
read it now have an opportunity of pro- 
curing a copy at a very low rate. It is 
the most inspiring and uplifting work in 
all musical literature. We believe there 
are more copies of this one book sold 
than of any other work on musical litera- 
ture. We urge every one to purchase a 
copy for their library and for their pupils. 
The work gives in an enthusiastic man- 
ner the methods of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt 
and Deppe. The book is already in_ the 
press and will be on special offer only a 
very short time. It can be procured for 
only 90 cents, until published. 


Musical Progress 
By Henry T. Finck 


Mr. Finck’s gift of writing in such in- 
formative, inspiring and fascinating man- 
ner that one is loath to put down one 
of his books unfinished, was never 


brought out in more forceful manner than. 


in his coming book, Musical Progress. All 
of his subjects have to do with matters 
in which the great critic, naturalist and 
philosopher is personally interested. Each 
chapter has a practical value to the 
teacher, music lover and student. The 
book is well named—Musical Progress— 
as it will mean progress for all who read 
it in the liberal and enlightened spirit in 
which it was written. The advance of 
publication price is 80 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Drawing-Room Pieces 
for the Piano 


This will be a new volume printed from 
the special large plates and containing an 
unusually large number of pieces. None 
of these pieces will be found in any other 
volume. They are all in the intermediate 
grades and all well worth playing. By 
drawing-room pieces we mean those which 
are both tuneful and ornate in character, 
such as will give a showy and brilliant 
effect when well played. These pieces are 


by the best contemporary writers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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THE ETUDE 


First Piano Lessons at Home 
By Anna H. Hamilton 


We expect to issue these little lessons 
during the present month but our presses 
are overcrowded and for the first time in 
years we shall have to call on outside 
engravers and printers to help us out. 
Our output in the Publishing Depart- 
ment has almost doubled this year and 
this is the reason that we have not been 
able to issue this- little work by Mrs. 
Hamilton. A full description of these 
books was given in former issues of Tue 
Ervupr. Mrs. Hamilton is an experienced 
writer for children. The work is in two 
parts, one part being the very simplest 
duets for the very youngest beginners, 
the other is a little writing book for the 
children. It was first intended by the 
writer that these studies should be used 
by mothers or elder sisters but they are 
quite as well adapted for teachers’ work. 
Those who have very young pupils will 
find this work exactly in their line and 
we take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing it. 

Our special advance price is but 50 
cents, postnaid. 


Easy Spaulding Album 
for the Piano 


Our new Easy Spaulding Album will 
comprise a veritable collection of gems 
for young players, including such prime 
favorites as Climbing Blossoms, Vanities, 
Swaying Trees, Flag Day, In Slumber 
Land, A Mountain Pink, ete. Mr. 
Spaulding has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful of all writers of teaching pieces 
for young players and in this new volume 
we have incorporated the very best speci- 
mens of his work along this line. This 
book must not be confounded with the 
regular Spaulding Album, published some 
time ago. The new book will not go be- 
yond the second grade. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Play and Sport 
By A. Sartorio, Op. 1235' 


This is a set of new and very bright 
study pieces lying just midway between 
grades two and three. These pieces are 
extremely well contrasted anc contain a 
variety of technical material. They are 
all tuneful and full of rhythmic go, hence 
they are interesting to practice and not in 
the least dry or commonplace. Mr. Sar- 
torio is very favorably known as a writer 
of educational piano music but his studies 
are invariably among the best things that 
he produces. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 

Schytte ranks among the best of the 
modern composers. His studies are equal 
to those of Heller, Jensen and others of 
the same class. They are also of about 
the same grade. Schytte’s Op. 58 is 
comprehensive in its educational qualities, 
affording opportunities for work in tech- 
nic, style, touch, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion. All of the studies are original in 
melody and rhythm and the harmonic 
tendencies are all toward modern treat- 
ment. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Seventeen Short Study Pieces 
for the Piano 


By M. Greenwald 


These second and third grade study 
pieces partake of the nature both of 
studies and recreations. They are suffi- 
ciently educational in character to make 
good practice pieces but at the same time 
they are tuneful enough to be used as 
recreations or even as little recital 
numbers. They are well contrasted in 
rhythm and tonality and each one intro- 
duces some conventional point in technic. 
Mr. Greenwald has been particularly suc- 
cessful in this line of work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 
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Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


Mrs. H. B. Hudson is always full of 
good teaching ideas, especially for very 
young students. Her device of using cap- 
ital letters for young beginners instead of 
the usual notation has met with much 
favor, and, beginning with the 4 B C of 
Music, has been carried out through a 
series of successful books. In the newest 
volume familiar tunes are used, including 
some of the old hymns, and these are 
arranged in the easiest possible manner, 
using the capital letters. In addition to 
the capital letters, however, the regular 
notation will be found right on the same 
page in each case. This will prove a most 
interesting little book. 

The special introductory price.in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Crimson Eyebrows 
A Fantastic Romance 
of Old China 
Musical Comedy in Three Acts 
By May Hewes Dodge and 
John Wilson Dodge 
The catchy music, the snappy dialog 
and the quaint costumes of Old China 
make this real comic opera a most satis- 
tying entertainment. The staging is very 
simply done and the music is very easily 
learned. The characters are all Oriental 
and the scene is most picturesque. The 
comedy throughout the play is most up- 
to-date and schools and colleges will find 
the references to mythological subjects 
very humorous. Amateur Companies can 
very easily produce this _ fascinating 
musical comedy because all the music, the 
costumes and all the stage settings are 
well within the reach of such organiza- 
tions. The Stage Manager’s Guide con- 
tains sketches of the principal characters 
in costume together with all directions 
for dances and action of all numbers. 
Our advance of publication cash price 
is 85 cents, postpaid. 





Listen to This 


Ear ty in last November we wanted to “get a line” on the 
possible musical prosperity of the country for this year. 
Accordingly we wrote to several of the larger manufacturers 
of fine pianofortes and found that practically all. were ‘so 
rushed with orders that there was little chance of coming 
anywhere near meeting the demand. 
were oversold for many months ahead. 
Here are some quotations: 
“So far as we are concerned, the demand is so large that we 
will not be able to deliver more than 25% of the orders on our 


“‘ We are running our factories overtime to supply the de- 


** Our factory is and has been running for months to full ca- 
pacity. The demand far out-runs the supply.’ 
“‘ Our factories are far over-sold until well past the begin- 


“‘ Our entire output for the balance of the year has been con- 
tracted for. This notwithstanding the fact that we worked 
full force throughout the summer months and accumulated 


What more optimistic outlook could there be? 
in the day when Grand pianos cost far more than they did 
Many of these instruments will be player- 
will be finger-played. 
larger opportunities for the music teacher. 
tories now use the player-piano for lessons in different phases 
In the home it often serves as a model, as 
well as a spur to the ambitious student. , 

Our harvests have been glorious, our factories are roaring 
with industry, our markets are beehives of activity. 


is interested in music will realize that never before in the history 
of our country have conditions been more propitious for the 
advancement of the art as well as for their material personal 
No wonder so many of us want to help the 


Some reported that they 


Others were running 


’ 


And this 


Both mean 
Many conserva- 


Oppor- 


We trust that everyone who 





Intermediate Study Pieces 
for the Piano 


This is one of our new collections made 
up from the special large plates. By a 
study does not necessarily 
mean an exercise or anything of the sort 
but merely a piece in which some special 
technical figures may be introduced which 
render it more profitable for study pur- 
poses. Many of such pieces are exceed- 
ingly attractive in character, particularly 
those of the intermediate grades. These 
are usually in characteristic vein and 
bear appropriate titles. It is just such 
pieces as these that will be found in 
goodly numbers in the new volume. 

' The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
pestpaid, 


piece, one 


Secular Mixed 
Chorus Collection 


A volume of choice choruses selected by 
a number of expert authorities. There is 
not a number in the book that is dull or 
uninteresting and the variety among the 
selections makes it a volume which may 
be used for many occasions. This gives 
the chorus librarian one book to handle 
instead of many loose sheets. The value 
of this is evident and the collection will 
fill a great need among music club and 
chorus leaders or even choirmasters who 
also have occasion to rehearse secular 
works. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 35 cents. 


Etudes De Style 
By E. Nollet 

This work is on the press at the pres- 
ent time and it will be published about 
the time this issue reaches you. We are 
very favorable to this set of studies as 
they contain features that are not always 
found in studies of this kind. First of all 
they contain musical interest, they also 
have particular significance, while the 
technical is by no means forgotten. They 
can be taken up after the pupil has fin- 
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ished Heller’s Studies, Czerny’s Velocity 
and could very well take the place of 
Czerny Opus 740. The composer stands 
among the leading French composers of 
the present day. For an interesting, ad- 
vanced set of studies it would be hard to 
find the equal of these by Nollet. 

Our special advance price is but 35 
cents, postpaid. 
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Newman Album of 
Classical Dances 

We are hoping to have this volume 
ready right after New Year as the work 
is well under way. In order to illustrate 
the reading matter more fully, it has been 
necessary to prepare various drawings 
and diagrams. The original diagram by 
Mr. Newman, illustrative of his original 
system of locating the various foot posi- 
tions by means of a circle and the points 
of the compass, is, in our judgment, 
alone worth the price of the book. Apart 
from the value of the separate numbers 
in connection with the various dances to 
which the musie is adapted, the musical 
numbers in the book, all of which are 
complete and by the best classical, mod- 
ern and contemporary writers, are most 
interesting to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Five First Position Pieces 
for Violin and Piano 
By Arthur Hartmann 

Mr. Arthur Hartmann, who is so well 
known as a concert violinist, is also a gift- 
ed writer for his instrument and a very 
successful teacher. In his newest work, 
a set of Five First Position Pieces, he has 
combined his skill as a composer with his 


experience as a teacher and has evolved 
a set of teaching pieces for the violin 
that are really worth while. Although 


they do not go beyond the first position, 
they are thoroughly artistic. They are 
well contrasted in character and will 
prove usef.l as recital numbers and as 
studies in style, interpretation and tone 
production, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Collection of Anthems and 
Oratorio Choruses 


A bound volume of the best choral 
numbers for the advanced choir. How 
far advanced, you ask? Well, here are a 
few typical numbers: By Babylon’s 
Wave (Gounod), Like an Azure Veil 
(Cui), Rejoice, the Lord is King (Ber- 
wald), dnd the Glory of the Lord, from 
the Messiah (Handel), Night (Tschai- 
kowsky.) Most modern choirs with am- 
bitious aims and opportunities for con- 
tinuous practice for a reasonable length 
of time, graduate from the very simple 
choir music and need just such a collec- 
tion as this material; not too difficult, but 
lofty in its conception and in keeping 
with the spirit of the modern choir. In 
this book there will be a few secular num- 
bers such as those which the modern choir 
needs for use in high class choir concerts. 
The advance of publication price is 85 
cents. 


Let’s Go Traveling 
Operetta for Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 

This bright little musical play is educa- 
tional as well as entertaining. ‘No fairies, 
nor flower story, but a real humorous 
plot that real wide-awake boys and girls 
will enjoy. Miss Dodge has written the 
dialog and the bright, tuneful music 
and also has made pen and ink drawings 
of all the characters in costume. Her 
drawings render the costuming very easy. 
All the stage directions with actions for 
the entire play are printed in each book. 
The music is very simple to learn, being 
all in unison. Only one stage setting is 
necessary and this is very easily provided. 
The operetta may be used at any time of 
the year and it is short enough to 20 in 
with any other form of entertainment. 

Our advance of publication cash price 
is 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Musical Pictures From 
Childhood, Opus 52 
By A. Kopylow 

These fourteen characteristic numbers 
form one of the most interesting sets of 
little pieces that we have had the pleas- 
ure of playing for many years. To our 
taste they exceed Schumann’s Album for 
the Young. They are about that grade 
and contain an equal amount of original- 
ity. This new edition has been very finely 
edited by H. Clough-Leighter. The set 
was originally published in Moscow and 
also in Leipsic. You will miss something 
quite unusual if you do not procure at 
least a sample copy of this interesting set 
of pieces. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Mass in Honor of the Holy 
Spirit For Mixed Voices 
By E. Marzo 

There are several reasons why this 
latest work of an inspired writer of 
Catholic Church musie should appeal. It 
is strictly liturgical, complying exactly 
with all church regulations and, while 
decidedly musical, is of an easy grade and 
well within the scope of volunteer choirs. 
It is also very melodious and, while suf- 
ficiently brilliant to be appropriate for 
special and festal oceasions, it avoids the 
florid or theatrical. The violin and ’cello 
obbligatos provided are very well scored 
and also add to its utility for such occa- 
sions. Mass in Honor of the Holy Spirit 
is one of Mr. Marzo’s best musical in- 
spirations. The introductory price of 35 
cents will be continued this month. 


Announcing the Issue 
of New Works 

We are pleased to announce that the 
following works, which have been on spe- 
cial offer at low prices if ordered in ad- 
vance of publication, have now appeared 
from the press and all advance orders 
should be in the hands of subscribers by 
this time. 

The following is a particularly valuable 
list and we desire to impress upon our 
patrons that they may make an examina- 
tion of these works at merely the cost 
of transportation; any of these works 
or any ather works on our catalog are 
cheerfully sent on examination. 

From the Far East. Six Orientals for 
the Piano. By George Tompkins. Price 
$1.00. Here is a medium grade collection 
of mast interesting characteristic pieces. 
They are all suggestive of the poetry and 
romance of the Orient; a real novelty by 
a very promising American writer. 

Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing. 
3y Mrs. Noah Brandt. Following the 
principles of Dr. William Mason, Mrs. 
Brandt, a highly successful teacher of 
the Pacific Coast, has here set down how 
technic and tone can be developed along 
rational lines, even though most modern. 
Pictures and _ illustrations of examples 
and positions make the book as near a 
personal lesson or a series of lessons as 
could be done. We ask extensive ex- 
amination of this very meritorious work. 

Woodsy-Corner Tales and Tunes. By 
H. L. Cramm. Price 75 cents. Charm- 
ing second and third grade pieces for 
children, “practice-makers,” fanciful pieces 
that please the little folks and induce 
them to practice far more than they 
would ever have thought of doing. Twelve 
well-balanced, fascinating little pieces 
that we know will receive a hearty wel- 
come. 

Secrets of the Success of Great Musi. 
cians. By Eugenio Pirani. 320 pages il- 
lustrated with portraits of famous musi- 
cians, well-printed and well-bound, giv- 
ing a practical view of this inspiring 


collection of biographies of the great 
masters. Mr. Pirani, composer-teacher- 
pianist, with a musical experience of 


three countries, knowing personally some 
of the subjects, is most qualified to pro- 
duce this excellent collection of material. 


No earnest student should be without 
this work. 7 
Ghosts of Hilo (Heelo), Hawaiian 


Ladies. By Paul 


Operetta for Young 
The latest work of 


Bliss. Price $1.00. 


this popular and experienced composer. 


The dreamy Hawaiian music, the cos- 
tumed girls, the Hula dances, all make a 
most fascinating work that can be used 
by any school, college, community or club, 
indoors or outdoors, afternoon or evening. 
While the play is short, it can be length- 
ened by introducing specialties in order 
to make a well-balanced, full evening’s 
entertainment. The stage setting and cos- 
tumes are easily arranged. 


Add a Splendid Music 
Album to Your Collection 
At Little Expense 


During this and next month many sub- 
scriptions will expire. If you will send 
your renewal ($2.09) end 25 cents addi- 
tional, only $2.25 in all, we will send you 
without further cost, your choice of any 
one of the following piano albums: 

Celebrated Compositions by Famous 

Composers. 

Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrange- 

ments. 

Concert Album, Vol. No. 1, Classical. 

Concert Album, Vol. No. 2, Popular. 

Album of Miscellaneous Piano Compo- 

sitions, by E. Grieg. 

Parlor and School Marches. 

Album for Pianoforte, by George L. 

Spaulding. 
Album of Transcriptions — Wagner- 
Liszt. 

Send your own renewal with one new 
subscription and $4.00 and we will pre- 
sent to you, with our compliments, any one 
of the above-mentioned works, postpaid, 
without additional charge. When remit- 
ting, will you please refer to this issue. 


Mail Delays During 
and After Holiday Rush 


Magazines are prone to go astray dur- 
ing and after the holiday rush. If for 
any reason Tue Ervupe does not reach 
you within two weeks after the date of 
publication, which is the first of each 
month, be sure to let us know. Of course 
second class mail comes in for its share 
of delay, but all copies should be deliv- 
ered by the 15th of each month regularly. 
If your copies do not reach you at that 
time, do not wait, but drop us a post 
card so that we can investigate. We are 
here to serve you and any cause for dis- 
satisfaction will receive our careful and 
immediate attention. 


Change of Address 

We again wish to remind our subscrib- 
ers that it is absolutely necessary to give 
both the old and new address when mak- 
ing changes. Our lists are compiled 
geographically and unless the old address 
is given we cannot make the change to a 
new one. 


Don’t Overlook Your 
Renewal 


Avoid disappointment by sending in 
your renewal for the Erune Music Maca- 
zing promptly. The date on which your 
paid term expires is printed on the wrap- 
per opposite the name. Make it a point 
to send $2.00 thirty days, if possible, be- 
fore the final copy is mailed. 


You Can Save Money 
On a Two Years’ 
Subscription 


In these times of high prices and ex- 
cess living costs, every penny saved is 
two pennies earned. A yearly subscrip- 
tion is $2.00, two years $3.50. You can 
save 50 cents or more than 12 per cent. 
by subscribing for two years instead of 
one. This is a big saving and should 
prove decidedly popular. 


Magazine Catalog 

The new Magazine Catalog showing any 
number of Combinations of Erupe Mustc 
Macazinr with other high class period- 
icals has just come from the press. You 
can save an appreciable amount by mak- 
ing your selection from the catalog. 
Practically every popular magazine for 
men and women, old and young, is listed. 
You can depend upon quick service. 
A request will bring one of these catalogs 
to you at once. It’s a handy thing to 
have. See inside back cover of this maga- 
zine for attractive combinations. 


The New Premium Catalog 
Is Ready 


The attractive 1922-23 Erupe Music 
Macazine Premium Catalog offering re- 
wards for securing subscriptions is ready. 
Drop us a post card and we will be glad 
to send you one. The rewards offered are 
selected from standard merchandise of 
reputable manufacturers and guaranteed 
by them to give good service. 


Don’t Hold Subscriptions 


Non-receipt of magazines means incon- 
venience to your friends and subscribers 
and causes complaint, with its attendant 
expense, both to you and ourselves, If 
the premium you desfre requires more 
than one subscription, let your order for 
the one you have come along and we will 
give you credit for it. When the sub- 
scriptions necessary to secure the pre- 
mium are received by us, we will ship 
it promptly to you. 





THE ETUDE 


Just a Few Tempting Premiums 
Which Have Proved Popular 
This Fall 


For One SUBSCRIPTION © 


A Neat Silver Memorandum Pencil. 

Favorite Manicure Set—5 pieces, Ivory 
finish. 

Individual Salt and Pepper Shaker— 
set of two, Nickel. 


’ 


For Two SuBscriPTions 


ere rice Aluminum Spoon Set—with © 
rack. 

Manicure Set—Fabrikoid case. 

Powder and Puff Container, hammered 
Silver, including powder puff and powder 
compact. 

Pie Knife—Sterling Silver handle. 


For TuHree SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Bread Tray—Nickel-plated. 

Vegetable Dish—Pyrex 
cover. 

Florence Brush, Comb and Mirror Set. 


Glass with 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR 


PIANO: 
VOICE: 


Solo and Four Hands 
Solo, Duet and Chorus 


VIOLIN—PIPE ORGAN 


When Ordering any of these Publications it is only necessary to mention ‘Presser Catalog”’ and give number 


ee ee SS EE ee eee 
| Any of these new issues cheerfully sent for examination | 





PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. 
ALKAN, C. V. 

18407 Prelude Melodique ..........----- 3144S 
ANDRE, CARL 

18344 Moonlight Revels. Extravaganza. .. 3144 ~ «460 
CRAMMOND, C. C. 





Gr. Price 





18350 Fairyland Echoes, Op. 140 .......-. @) .30 

18352 Reception March, Op.135.........-- % 40 

18349 Through Sunny Fields, Op. 139 lo 30 
DE LEONE, FRANCESCO B. 

18402 Valse Caprice No. 2..........++++++: 4 15 
DIABELLI, A. 

18333 Sonatina, Op. 168, No.1 .......---- 2 50 
HORVATH, GEZA 

18381 Antics, Scherzetto ...........+++-+ 3 40 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 

18326 Easter Bells, Op. 69. No.3.......-- pee en 









PLAYING FOR THE FOLKS 


Six Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte 


By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 


Grade 1-114 
18318 Little Soldiers, (Keep Step) ......--- 25 
18319 Little Waltz, (One, Two, Three)..... 25 
18320 Evening Chimes.........-----++++- 30 
18321 Slumber Time ........--------++--+ 25 


Fun and Play .........------250009* -30 
Cuckoo Song F ‘ . 30 








LAWRENCE, May F. Pri 
8370 . The Path, E. flat-g::.202s0ce see ae m0 
igus Pees DANIEL 

ing To The Cross E-g sharp........... 50 
18400 Cling To The Cross c-E...............-. 50 


SAINT-SAENS, C. 
18373 My Heart At Thy Dear Voice (Mon coeur 


s’ouvre & ta Veix) b-g'... 2.5 ee .60 
18374 My Heart At Thy Dear Voice (Mon coeur 
s'ouvre 4 ta Voix) a-F.............5--- 60 
STICKLES, WILLIAM 
30369 How It Happened, E flat-g.............. 40 
18 STOUGHTON, R. S. 
367. A Bowl.0’ Blue; d-g¢ ss). cncecsameunes 30 


VOCAL DUET 


OFFENBACH, J. 
18378 Night Divine (Barcarolle) Sop. and Alto... .50 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


“PRESTON, M. L. 
18384 Autumn Glory, Reverie............. 3 50 


PIPE ORGAN 


BECKER, ANGELA 
18288 Grand Chorus: ..: 05. .ceaene> sie cckienem 60 


ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 

















18329 Sil Lake, The, Op. 69, No. 6. . 2% 39 HANDEL-BLISS 
i Peeve rey W. y ‘ : 20222 Hallelujah Chorus, “Messiah” (School 
18310 Autumn Reflections, Idyl, eae 3% 50 Gnk pies soe tle « ateienas cet nla rae 15 
3 layf , Valse d , Op. ye : 
ti pe meee : . oh ee 2 P3534 50 | 20227 As Pants The Hart, “Crucifixion” ........ 10 
18308 Scherzo Caprice, Op. 438.......----- 3% ~~=«40 ’ ° 
KETELBEY, ALBERT W. Women’s Voices 
18300 Peasant Dance......----+++++++5"> 4 60 GOUNOD-BLISS 
18343 Sunset Glow, Reverie.......----+++- 4 ‘50 | 20225 Praise Ye The Father, Two Part Chorus 
MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY Ae ay (School Edition). ...:..... .cidsepeleuems® .08 
18307 Valse Fleurie.........--+-++++eeee* % ¢ ? * 
MORRISON, R. S. Men’s Voices 
18342 Birds in Dreamland.........---+++-> 3% 60 GOUNOD-MORRIS 
18313 Color Bearer, The, March........--- 3%4 50 | 20199 Praise Ye The Father............senesee- 08 
ROBERTS, J. E. 
18404 Dancing Butterflies........-+++++++> 2% ~~ «30 PART SONGS 
ROLFE, WALTER j * 
18341 Valse Mignonne........+++++++e+++" . : ° 
SARTORIO, ARNOLDO @ireon Mixed Voices 
de ane ss GP: a i va rag Seiad. 40 | 20226 Anchored (Unison)...........4.. eae aL 
STOUGHTON, R. S. ’ . 
18358 Parfum Exotique Valse De Ballet ...5 50 Women - Voices 
belrernarisrs PINSUTI-BLISS hegers 
18396 Melody in D... ........-eeeereeree 4 50 3 : 
ZIMMERMANN, J. F. 20229 a bg Pretty Primrose Flower......... .08 
18355 Little Slovak Polketta..........---- 2 30 | a9 STULTS, R. M. : 
18356 Silver Star, Reverie..........----++- 2 30 03 A Pickaninny Lullaby........ qaebpginy 2 08 
Three Parts , 
PIANO—FOUR HANDS MOZART.CEST 
20202 By Piet! te 12 
STULTS, R. M. 
FERBER, RICHARD 4) 
18354 Collegians, The, March.........-.-- 3 60 | 20221 Captain Butterfly. wissseeeegessevenasens 12 
HUNGARIAN FOLK MELODY 20219 Little Girl in a Calico Gown..........++++ AZ, 
18380 Czardas in C.......--.-.---eeeeeee: 3 30 | 20220 Summer Song.\..... «/s.<-.-:»/g2»siscielvel sat eke 
MOZART—MOSZKOWSKI ? . 
18386 Minuet From “Don Juan“......---- $7 oF 86 PR rie Men’s Voices 
RENARD, PIERRE 23 60 | 20228 Comrades in Arms: 5 i aiiencntelas en gveinoy 12 
18393 Bugle Calls, March........--+-+++++ 36h as STULTS, R. M. 
VOCAL SOLOS 20204 A Pickaninny Lullaby............0+2+0+++ 12 
——— 
ARDIT L SCHOOL CHORUSES 
18377 The Kiss, Il Bacio, e-b.........+++eeeees 75 By IRA B. WILSON 
HAMMON, GRACE A. 20190 The Dance of the Leaves (2 Parts)........ 12 
18331 Dusky Sleep-Song, E flat-F............-- 40 | 20230 In May (Unison)................-2+00--+ 06 
18332 Dusky Sleep-Song, c-D........--.--+--- .40 | 20231 Spring Song (Unison).............-...-- 06 


1652 Dany Slop-Son, 2D. 0-140 ROT Spring Song Unni 
Theodore Presser Co. thm st Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 





Established 1883 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE 


Announces Engagement of 


XAVER SCHARWENKA 


Master Piano Instructor of the World 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 25 to July 28, 1923 (Five Weeks) 














Private Lesson 


ENROLLMENTS NOW ( Private Lessons with Auditors 


Auditors to Private Lessons 
Repertoire-Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


MR. SCHARWENKA has consented to award a Free Scholarship of two private lessons weekly to the Pianist who, after an 
open competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift of playing. Application blank now on request. 


Mr. Scharwenka will make a special trip to America for this teaching engagement only. 








Complete catalog on request. Summer catalog ready January First. Dormitory accommodations. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 





President College Building 
CARL D. KINSEY 620 South Michigan Avenue 


Manager CHICAGO, ILL. 











Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


GENERAL 





JOHN J. 
HATTSTAEDT 


President 
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Applied to Seven Subjects in Music 
Catalogue Sent and Demonstrations Given 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
4144 West 45th Street New York City 

Bryant 7233 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 
Chicago’s Foremost School of 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School 
Music, Harmony, 


Composition, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Dramatic Art, Expression, 
Modern Languages, Dancing, Theatre Organ 
Playing, etc., taught by 95 eminent artists. Su- 
perior Normal Training School supplies Teachers 
for Colleges. Lyceum engagements, Teachers’ 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Superior 
dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled free 
advantages. 
f2, TT Ss Thirty free scholarships. Application blanks 
furnished. Make early request. 
* 37th year. Students may enter now. 
oO & S E RVATO RY New catalog mailed free. 


(INCORPORATED) 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore Harrison, 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE: LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Normal Classes, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Jan. 22nd, 1923; New York City, Aug. Ist, 1923. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Tolcdo, Ohio. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill.—Dallas, Texas, January. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 

Mrs. Joan Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon, March. 

Mrs. Wesbsy Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia P yan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City, December. 

Carrie Manger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year (Chicago). 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Oregon.—San Francisco, Cal., Class, 1245 Divisadero St., 
Dec. 5, 1922. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cara Matthews, San Marcos, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Les Angeles, Cal., April 16th and June 18th, 1923. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 


or 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
218 So. Wabash Ave.—Suite 950-960, Chicago 
Wabash 4279 
Cable Address ‘‘PERELL,’’ Chicago 








i H Director of vocal department; Lucille Stevenson, 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Paget-Langer, James Hamilton, Anna Imig. Marta The COSMOPOLITAN 
Milinowski, piano dept.; Jeanne Boyd, Samuel 










Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Miami, Fla., Feb.; Wichita, Kans., March; 
Columbus, Ohio, June. 
Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Harley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 1116 Cypress St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17th, 1923. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Travis Sedberry, Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Dolnick, Charles Mitchell Mixer, violin/dept., and 
others of prominence. A thorough education is 
offered in music and dramatic art leading to 
diplomas, degrees and teachers’ certificates. 
Students may enter at any time. 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of new art center two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side. 
Write Secretary for free catalog. 
JEANNE HOWARD, Box B, 1160 N. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 





An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 











who can qualify 


es 
Private Teachers Fate 
bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
NOT TOO EARLY FOR PLANN ING SUMMER STUDY Goasartaiaa’ advantages for their pupils at home. 
You Will Find Many Excellent Summer Study Opportunities Presented in These E. H, SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Pages During the Next Several Months _ 
ee er er OR TT ET Fi 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 











For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. | 
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The Right Nerve Balance 





By Sir Hugh Allen 


Director Royal College of Music 





Nervousness plays tricks with the mem- 
ory and paralyzes the muscles of the hand; 
it makes the journey from the artist’s 
room across the platform a nightmare; it 
transforms an audience into a jury and a 
critic into a judge with the black cap; time 
is suspended in its flight, the period of 
the agony seems unending. I have known 
a man called upon to speak suddenly, 
among friends, to be absolutely dumb al- 
though he stood up to speak; and another 
to have uttered a string of unintelligible 
nonsense. I have heard a distinguished 
foreign pianist play a Chopin Impromptu 
with many more wrong notes than right, 
and—once the fit was over—give the most 
delicious performance of the rest of the 
program; and I have known conductors 
who confessed to a feeling of the com- 
pletest blankness at the commencement of 
a concert. Now the paradox of the whole 
affair is that you can’t be a really good 
performer or conductor if you are not ner- 


vous, in a sense and in the right degree, 
and you can’t be if you are! The case is 
really this—it is only those who have a 
highly strung, delicately-balanced and well- 
controlled nervous system who will ever 
make an appeal by their performance. You 
will say, if it is certain that we all must suf- 
fer from nerves, and that if we haven't 
any we can’t play and if we have we can’t 
sing, what are we to de to get the right 
balance between sensitiveness and paraly- 
sis? Probably the first and truest answer 
is that we all require a much greater mar- 
gin of certainty in our performance, a 
more intimate knowledge of what we are 
doing, a greater grasp of the whole; and 
this extra intimacy and understanding form 
a reserve on which we can draw when ac- 
cident and disaster are imminent, so that 
when something goes wrong we are not 
immediately thrown on our beam ends. 
Musical News and Herald (London) 





Don’t! Don’t! Don’t! 


By B. H. Wike 





DON’T practice unless you can concen- 
trate and so apply the whole time to the 
work. A wandering mind gets nowhere. 

DON’T waste valuable time with trashy 
music. .There is too much of the better 
grades of stuff available to occupy your 
time and attention and which will really 
give you good returns for the time spent 
in getting acquainted with it. 

DON’T fail to hear other performers 
and extract a lesson from their perfor- 
mance, whether that be an encouragement 
to duplicate the success of the best ones 
or to avoid the mistakes made by the bad 
ones. 

DON’T buy cheap instruments and ex- 
pect to enjoy the service they give. Buy 
as carefully as you would your jewels. 


DON’T criticise other players in a way 
that may lead back to them, and thus sever 
otherwise perfectly good friendships. 
Life is too short to spare any time in 
fault-finding. 

DON’T forget that hymn playing is 
good practice. Really, when you come to 
think about it, there are few good hymn 
players. It is no credit to a musician to 
be able to play other things well and hymns 
poorly. 

DON’T forget that the study of har- 
mony will enable you to understand the 
language of your music better. 

DON’T forget that a music club can do 
much for a community. If you join one 
always take an unselfish interest in what 
it does. 





Accompanying Great Artists in Your Own Home 





By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 





A GREAT many piano students take lessons 
merely to be able to play “Songs” and 
their accompaniments. Before Edison 
gave the world the talking machine a stu- 
dent had to rely upon some fellow student 
for ensemble work and the results de- 
pended greatly upon the moods and ability 
of each other; but now we have world- 
famed artists and music ranging from 
nursery rhymes and cradle songs, up to 
the most pretentious operatic selections at 
our command by simply buying a record 
and the required accompaniment in sheet 
music. The records are made in tune with 
the piano either by playing the record 
slower, making a lower pitch, or faster, 
making a higher pitch. That is regulated 
by a little thumb screw in the corner of 
the instrument, the various speeds indi- 
cated by a little finger. Of course, if 
the song is recorded by a tenor, buy the 
music in a high key, and if a bass is sing- 
ing, the low key is required. It is advis- 
able to place the victrola just as the real 
artist would stand, that is, just a little in 
front of the piano. When using the record 
close the lid to keep the buzz of the needle 
from being too predominant. 

There are two ways of learning accom- 
paniments to the records. The first way 
allows comparison of interpretation be- 
tween your way of playing and the re- 
corded. Study the solo part and accom- 


paniment separately and get your own in- 
terpretation of the piece. Then put on the 
record and see if the interpretation differs ; 
see if the artist takes more liberty and try 
to find out why that rendition is more ar- 
tistic. The second wa: is quicker and 
allows no mistakes, although it leaves no 
room for comparison of renditions. Put 
on the record first, and as it plays listen 
to the solo part. After the interpretation 
is clear, try the record again and get the 
“swing” of the accompaniment. Then you 
are sure of correct interpretation im- 
mediately. The great artists never tire or 
change their interpretation and are ever at 
your service. 

Playing with the records is a great time 
study. Rubato time is easily heard and 
distinguished by the student after a few 
hearings of the song and strict time can 
be taught with dance records. A little 
later, transposition may be featured by 
regulating the record either higher or 
lower than the piano accompaniment, and 
the student transposing to the new key. 

A few records that the writer used suc- 
cessfully at a recent recital are Perfect 
Prayer by Stetson, On the Road to Manda- 
lay by Speaks, A Dream by Bartlett, sung 
respectively by Gluck, Wheeler and Evan 
Williams. The parents were delighted with 
the practical demonstration, proving that 
the students could accompany those great 
artists. 
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Educating the Piano Owner 


By Leslie Hoskins 


TuHE piano is rightfully known as the 
universal instrument. It is universally 
loved, universally used, and universally 
abused. Each year some three hundred 
thousand or more persons spend several 
hundred dollars to become the proud own- 
ers of pianos, and think they are dicharg- 
ing all their obligations toward the instru- 
ment when they pay the monthly install- 
ments. Many are amazed after a few 
years to find their instruments sadly 
deteriorated. 

The piano merchant is largely responsi- 
ble for this condition, because he fails to 
educate his customers in the proper care 
of their instruments. There is evidence 
that he has seen the error of his ways, for 
much effort is now being spent in this 
direction, especially since the advent of the 
player-piano; but it will be many, many 
years before all piano owners are reached 
by his instructions. Naturally the layman 
will not be able to adjust or repair his 
piano any more than his watch or auto- 
mobile, but there are a few simple rules 
which, if followed, will do much to mini- 
mize the necessity for such repairs. 

Really, every piano sold ought to be 
accompanied by a leaf of directions, just 
like any expensive machine. The following 
rules have the indorsement of leading 
piano manufacturers : 

Don’t let your piano go longer than one 
year without tuning. Twice a year is 
better. The best time for this is when 
summer weather has definitely set in, and 
when you have started your furnace “for 
keeps” in the fall. 

Don’t let any tuner work on your piano 
unless you are sure he is competent. When 
in doubt let your merchant guide you. 
Quack tuners have damaged many pianos. 

Keep your piano in a room of fairly even 
temperature. The strings are of steel, and 
will contract or expand as the temperature 
changes. A sudden cold draft may throw 
it entirely out of tune. 

Don’t expect it to stay in tune indefinite- 
ly. Bear in mind that the piano is the only 
stringed instrument which does not require 
tuning at each performance. 

If the action squeaks or rattles have it 
attended to at once. A stitch inetime saves 
nine. 

Don’t load your piano down with heavy 
draperies, vases or ornaments. You will 
deaden the tone if you do. The same 
effect will obtain if you push it flat against 
a wall. 

If possible keep it away from outside 
walls and radiators. The moisture will 
rust the strings and spoil the finiSh. 

If you must close your house for any 
leneth of time then cover your piano. 
Quilts or blankets will do if you cannot 
obtain a cloth piano cover. 


Don’t smear your piano with patent 
polishes. Most of them contain acids that 
will in time destroy the varnish. Finger 


marks can be removed with warm water 
to which a little pure soap has been added. 
Dry it with a soft cloth’or chamois skin. 

Don’t let your piano stand idle for fear 
of wearing it out. It was made to be 
played upon. The action grows heavy 
from neglect. 

Don’t keep the keys covered to prevent 
them from turning yellow. Darkness yel- 
lows ivory faster than light does. 

If yours is a player-piano, learn to use 
the expression buttons or levers, and you 
will. produce real music. Don’t try to 
imitate a brass band. Your merchant will 
gladly instruct you. 

An honestly built piano will last a life- 
time with proper care. Remember that it 
is a musical instrument rather than an 
article of furniture, and that you owe it to 
yourself, friends and neighbors to regard 
it as such, 
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Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. 
Finest Conservatory in the West 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 


and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and edu- 
cational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the 
year. BExcellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free advautages. We own our own building, located in the center of 


most cultural environment 
Students may enter at any time 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


MacPHAIL SCHOOL 


Complete one and two year courses leading to certificate and diploma 


IPIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, ORGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Students may enter at any time. Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. 
Catalog Free 100 Teachers 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union, 


Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Lake Forest School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSEI, Dir. 


! Courses in all branches of music. 

MY Special ‘‘Public School Music’’ 
course fitting young women for posi- 
tions. Faculty of collegiate standing 
and training. Desirable Dormitory 
Accommodations. 


Write Registrar for catalogue 


Lake Forest School of Music, Dept. 14, Lake Forest, tll. 








Valparaiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
LAWREN ONSERVATORY School Music. Students may attend the Music 
CE C School and also take the regular work at the 
A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in University. 

all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course- THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks 
"Theory Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 


Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 










Free Bulletin- 


(at) describes courses and advantages. 
A distinctively higher professional 


school. Ideal location on the shore of 
SCHOOL Oo Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
a4 USI to Chicago. Private instruction in 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
50 Artist Teachers 


vocal and instrumental, class instruc- 
tion in theoretical music. Liberal 
Arts studies without extra expense. 

Address- PEYER LUTKIN, . Dean 
102 Music Hall, Evanston, Ell. 


Special Notices = Announcements | 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
A MASTER TEACHER 


Year Book Free on Request | 














WANTED and FOR SALE 


Rate 10c per word 





FOR SALE—Conservatory of Music, Good 
Will. Business established 20 years. Selling 
on account of ill health. Write Conservatory, 














care of ETUDE. Unusual opportunity for the se- 

a. rious student of violin. Write 

FOR SALE—Very fine violin, used by ne 
concert artist in his student days. Worth CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, 


$250. First check for $100 takes it. First 
State Bank, Warner, South Dakota. 

= GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
; TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 

CR TIE AIR A booklet ful! of helpful information for piano 

ANNOUNCEMENTS | teachers, giving advice on ik to ra ea the are 

Rate 20c per word start. Send a Postal for It Now. ; 
Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 


Wanted 


cation can earn a part or possibly all college 





MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
ee ee ee 

MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Orchestra 


Young women de- 


Players: 


siring college edu. 





expenses by playing in Brenau College Orches- 

ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of 
MSS, a specialty. A. W. Borst, 8600 Ham- 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tra. Clarinet, flute, trombone especially 


desired for term beginning January 25th. 


LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC—A cor- 
respondence course in 20 lessons. Write for 
particulars. R. W. Martin, School of Musical 
Theory, 145 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Write 


H. J. PEARCE, President 
BRENAU COLLEGE 


Gainesville, Ga. 





MOVING PICTURE PLAYING “The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,’ a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. James, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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NEW YORH AND 
NEW ENGLAND 


STUDY AT MY HOME 


To a limited number of musicians I offer 
home privileges while studying voice, dra- 
matic action, opera, concert oratorio and 
French. 


Carnegie Hall Studio, Room 120, onWednes- 
days by appointment. 


Philadelphia Studio, Presser Building, on 
Tuesdays by appointment. 


Write for terms, pamphlet, etc. 
Wave Crest, Far Rockaway, New York 


GERTRUDE RENNYSON 


American Soprano—International Reputation 





Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


corner 122nd Street, West of Broadway 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special classes in Singing, Song and Opera 
Repertoire under ALEXANDER SAVINE 
Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer 


Special Classes for Advanced Pianists and Teachers, 
from February to April, under 


CARL FRIEDBERG 


For full information apply to the Director. 





Carnegie Hay 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 








Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 








4 Oldest and most practical system 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


i field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Dolls 


Three Characteristic Pieces 
for the Piano 
BY 


CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
OP. 116 


A Novel Set of Piano Pieces 
Especially Valuable for Teaching Purposes 


FLORINDA—The Shepherdess Doll 
Cataleg No. 15870—Grade 3—Price, 40 cents 
A poetic sketch of a shepherdess sing- 

ing to coax her lambs to the field and 
after a brief space of their graceful gam- 
boling she plays upon her shepherd pipe, 
later resuming her singing to coax them 
homeward. Very effective when proper at- 
tention is given to the indications of 
shading. 


JACKEY—The Sailor Boy Doll 
Catalogue No.15871—Grade 3—Price, 40 Cents 
Expresses the two principal moods of a 
sailor boy by a cheerful dance for joy 
of travel and a languor of longing for 
home. In the allegro parts the left hand 
maintains a sharp staccato and some ex- 
cellent teaching points come up in the 
andante part when the right hand should 
play with a round ringing tone while the 
left is judiciously supported by pedalling. 


CHING LING—The Chinese Doll 
Catalog No. 15872—Grade 3—Price, 40 cents 


A clever contrast between the Oriental 
and the Occidental. The melody adheres 
to the Chinese scale while the accompani- 
ment is Occidental. The doll is invited 
to change from the Chinese Dance to the 
American way and the gracefulness of the 
waltz is introduced for a few measures. 

Any of the Above may be had for Examination 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Corporal and General 

A sHoRT time previous to leaving for 
America Joseph Bonnet, the French or- 
ganist, was with his regiment at the fron- 
tier. At that time Bonnet was a corporal. 
One day when passing through a village it 
was learned that the parish church con- 
tained an organ. The men, who had al- 
ready heard of his fame, immediately 
asked Bonnet to play for them. The church 
was quickly filled with blue uniforms and 
the organ loft with officers of the regiment. 
Bonnet held his hearers spellbound with 
his marvelous playing, now so well-known 
and appreciated in America. As soon as 
he had finished the commander, grasping 
his hand, enthusiastically exclaimed, “If he 
plays like this as corporal, what will he do 
when he becomes a general ?” 


Early Concert Halls 


THEATRES have existed from time im- 
memorial, but rooms exclusively devoted to 
musical performances seem to be modern. 
In Handel’s days concerts were sometimes 
given at the house of Thomas Britton, the 
“small coals man”, and a musician of parts 
After his death “Clayton’s House” was 
estblished in York Building at which 
Thomas Clayton, an indifferent composer, 
gave a few concerts, 

The first Concert Room of importance 
established in London was ’Hickford’s 
Room”, a great dance hall in the fashion- 
able quarter, at first in James Street, Hay- 
Market, but later moved over to Brewer 
Street. A series of concerts was given 
here as early as 1714. The number was 
increased in later years, and many noted 
musicians appeared there, including Do- 
menico Scarlatti, and the fascinating Anas- 
tasia Robinson. But perhaps the concert 
most of us would have preferred hearing 
at Hickford’s Room was one which took 
place in 1765, advertised in the following 
glowing terms: 

“For the benefit of Miss Mozart of thir- 
teen, and Master Mozart of eight years of 
age; Prodigies of Nature. Hickford’s 
Great Room in Brewer Street. This day 
May 13 will be a Concert of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. With all the Overtures 
of this little Boy’s own composition. The 
vocal part by Sig. Cremonini, Concerto on 
the Violin by Mr. Barthelomon, Solo on 
the Violoncello by Sig, Cirii. Concertos on 
the Harpsichord by the little Composer 
and his sister, each single and both to- 
gether, etc. Tickets at 5s. each to be had 
of Mr. Mozart at Mr. Williamson’s in 
Thrift Street, Soho.” 

Most of us would have been willing to 
pay “Mr. Mozart” a dollar and a quarter 
for a ticket to his childrens’ concert, even 
if “Sig.” Cremonini and “Sig.” Cirli had 
been absent. 


The Feminine Motive 





By S. B. 





It was after the evening service, while 
the choir members were removing their 
gowns preparatory to going home, that 
the caustic contralto approached the tenor 
soloist and said, so that all might hear: 

“You did splendidly in your solo to-night, 
Mr. Greene, especially in the higher parts.” 

Mr. Greene, who was insufferably con- 
ceited over his none too good vocal ability, 
and in consequence, quite unpopular, 
preened himself at this unusual compliment 
so openly paid, and replied: 

“Ves, I was in even better voice than 
usual to-night,” and loftily, “the ‘Ninety 
and Nine’ is a difficult piece.” 

“You handled it magnificently; I never 
heard anyone sing it before who sounded 
quite so much like a sheep lost on the 
mountains as you did to-night!’ 
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New Year Resolutions 


Every year the calendar 
somes back to January First again, 
people begin to think about making 
good resolutions. Make your musical 
resolutions and fkeep them. It is not 
necessary to suggest what they 
should be. Make up your own. Look 
back on the ones you made last year, 
and see if you can do better this 
year. You should, you know, for you 
are exactly a year Older now. 


when 




























THE QUEER LITTLE MAN—~ 












.Marion Katthews- 






























A queer Little man 
from Afghanistan 
Sat by the River 

























Doy and Night he wéuld too 
On mebony flute, 

As happy 48 he could 

"This flute here,” said he 


“Was given to ne 
Sy my dear old Une le 



















I've played it each day 
In my whimsieal way 
Sinee I was even a 




































I coulda not live long 
Without it's gay song 
For on it my souluuas 


—— 


And that's why I play 
By night and by day 
Without stepping fo gots 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


How to Play Chords 





By Olga C. Moore 





May had a lovely Baby Grand piano. 
She had been practicing (or at least she 
thought she practiced). Her mother called, 
“May, I never had the chance to take music 
lessons as you have-and, of course, had no 
beautiful piano, either; but I have a good 
ear for music and know that you are not 
playing correctly. You are striking false 
notes. It didn’t sound like that when your 
teacher was here.” 

“Well, mother,” pouted May, “these old 
chords are so hard to play. I have to play 
the chord of C in three positions, and I get 
all mixed up.” 

‘Run out and play awhile,” said her 
mother, “then perhaps the right way will 
come to you.” 

So May hurried out to play. After romp- 
ing around till she was tired, she went to 
the big maple tree, at one side of the yard, 
and sat down in the shade. Leaning her 
head against the tree she soon became 
drowsy and fell asleep. In her dreams 
she thought she was practicing her chords 
again. She imagined she heard tiny voices 
and most certainly felt something pricking 
her fingers from the keys. 

“You naughty May,” said three voices at 
once, “we are C-E-G, the letters of the 
chord of C. How can you insult us so by 
putting other letters in our chord, when 
you play us in different positions?” 

Said one little voice: “I am C, the 
Root of the chord of C, when we are 
in the first position; and my fifth, G, can 
sing beautifully on top of this chord, if 
you will only try to hear his voice. Then 
in the second position I (C) can sing just 
as sweetly on top of this chord. I will 


prick your fingers, too, if you don’t play 
me right. Prick, prick at the fifth finger 
of her right hand again, and a tiny voice 
was saying: “You bad girl, P’'ll also prick 
your finger if you don’t remember to play 
me right. I am E, and must come at the 
top of our chord of C in the third position. 
Why don’t you let me sing out? Don’t you 
know that we who are at the top of the 
chords must lead? So please give us a 
chance. Try to listen for our voices and 
have your fingers make us sing.” 

Hne oot OF 
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The dream was so real that May awoke 
suddenly. She ran into the house, even 
forgetting to wash her hands, and went 
straight to the piano, carefully building the 
chord of C in each position; and, sure 
enough, she could hear the upper tones of 
her chords singing so sweetly and con- 
nectedly. She turned around as her mother 
came into the room and cried : “Oh, mother, 
I had a dream that helped straighten out 
my chords. Do listen how I can make the 
upper tones sing.” Over and over she 
tried them. Now don’t you think her 
teacher will be pleased to hear the chords 
at the next lesson? 





Little Miss Takes 





By Myron C Wood 





FLoRENCK came again with an unpre- 
pared lesson. Her scales sounded like a 
broken old coach going over a rocky 
road; her studies were even worse; and 
the beautiful piece, Papillon, by Grieg, so 
poetic, enchanting and _ graceful, 
sounded like the night express. Poor 
teacher—the terrible things she had to 
listen to! But she knew that by smooth- 
ing out the mistakes these pieces would 
really be a joy to hear—a real pleasure 
instead of a horror! So she remarked to 
Florence, “You know, dear, that Chopin 
once said ‘Every mistake left uncorrected 
is a GHOST that will haunt you sooner 
or later.’” 

* * * * * * 


so 


It was midnight and Florence could not 
sleep. Those bumpy scales, those clumsy 
studies and that piece that should> have 
been so beautiful haunted her. Her 
teacher’s words kept ringing in her ears. 
At last a ghost did appear. 





It did not speak, but kept humming over 
and over again in a hollow voice the 
Papillon, with all the mistakes Florence 
had made at her lesson. Florence was 
horrified to think she could have made so 
many mistakes in one piece. After a time 
he vanished and Florence resolved to 
change her name from Miss Takes to 
Iam Right; for she was convinced that 
uncorrected mistakes will haunt one truly, 
and she did not intend to give the ghost 
another opportunity to appear to her. 










Self-Examinations 

Do you ever give yourself an exami- 
nation? Perhaps you shudder at the 
thought, but really you can make a self- 
examination quite interesting, and, of 
course, it will help you with your real ex- 
aminations a great deal. 

Divide your examination into four sec- 
tions and count twenty-five points for each 
section. First comes repertoire. See if 
you can play ten pieces absolutely perfect- 
ly without the notes. (If you have not been 
studying very long, take fewer pieces, or 
if you have a large repertoire, take more.) 
Then come studies and études—all perfect- 
ly. Then exercises and scales. See if you 
can play all the scales correctly the first 
time over, both major and minor. Or, if 
you have not had them all yet, do all that 
you have had. 

Then the fourth section is pencil and 
paper work. Make a perfect treble and 
bass clef sign. Write all the time signa- 
tures and a sample measure of each. Write 
all the key signatures, major and minor; 
and write every scale, major and minor, 
and the principal chords—tonic, dominant 
and sub-dominant—for each scale or key. 

Then if you still feel energetic, and want 
to accomplish more by yourself, give your- 
self something in musical history. Make a 
list of fifteen of the most famous com- 
posers. After each name, put date of birth, 
date of death, country, and name of one or 
two of the composer’s most celebrated com- 
positions, 

Such a list as this would be good summer 
work for a musical club or class to work 
at during the summer when the regular 
meetings are not held; and when you start 
hard work again in the fall you will find 
that this and the rest of your “self-exam” 
has put you away ahead of everybody. 


Speed Work 

Wou_p you ever suppose that there are 
two thousand six hundred and thirty-nine 
notes in Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, No. 6?. 
And it takes only two minutes to play it, 
which means 22 notes to every second. Just 
think how fast one’s hands and brain must 
work to be a pianist! 


Notes and Tones 

Do you really know the difference be- 
tween a note and a tone, or do you just 
think you do? So many 
note when they mean a 
half-note when they mean a half-tone, or 
a half-step. A note is something printed 
on paper to be looked at. It is there on 
the staff to represent a tone, which can- 
not be seen but only heard. It is a picture 


pec yple 


say 


tone, or say a 


of a tone. And some people say key 
when they mean note or tone, too. A 
key is a piece of wood covered with 


ivory; but the related chords, etc., of the 
the key as, 
The 


do 


scale are often spoken of as 
for instance, “in the one ple 
better name for this is tonality. But 
not get “mixed up” and say whole-note 
when you mean whole-tone. 


key 
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Junior Etude Competition 


Tur JUNIOR Erupp will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories and essays and answers to 
puzzles. 


Subject for story or essay this month—‘Is 
Everybody Musical?’ Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any girl or 


boy under fifteen years of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age and 
address of sender (written plainly, and not 
on a separate piece of paper), and be re- 
ceived at the JuNrionR Erupe Office, 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., before the 
tenth of January. Names of prize winners 
and their contributions will be published in 
the issue for March. 

Put your name and age on the upper left- 
hand corner of the paper, and your address 
on the upper right-hand corner of the paper. 
If your contribution takes more than one 
piece of paper, do this on each piece. 

Competitors must comply with all of the 
above conditions. Do not use typewriters. 


WHY I STUDY MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 
Why study music every day? 
My little playmates ofte. say. 
My ready answer always is, 
Music is best, I know it is. 


Why do you always practice scales 

When we are telling wondrous tales? 
3ecause, say I, one perfect scale 

Is valued more than many a tale. 


And then I love, I love «it so! 

To all good concerts I will go. 
Though I should have to walk a mile, 
I would not frown,, but always smile. 


I hope some day I, too, shall play 
At concerts that are ever gay; 

And I shall play a hundred trills, 
While people feel a hundred thrills. 


And if they clap, and clap, and clap, 
I'll turn around and go straight back, 
And play as I'd ne’er played before, 
And win renown for evermore. 
BPRNADINE ARCHIN (Age 13), 
Wisconsin, 


WHY I STUDY MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Different people study music for different 
reasons—some because they must, others be- 
eause they love it, and still others because 
they believe they need it in order to be- 
come well-educated persons. I study it be- 
cause: 

(1) I want to become acquainted with 
and enjoy the company of people who are 
striving for the attainment of an ideal. 

(2) One who can play well always has 
many friends. 

(3) Music is becoming more and more es- 
sential in the education of a cultured person. 

(4) The study of music develops a differ- 
ent side of one’s nature than the study of 
history, English or mathematics. 

(5) I love it. 

RutH AyYLSworTH (Age 14), 
California. 


WHY I STUDY MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

I study musie for two specific reasons; 
first, for the pleasure of it, and, second, for 
the benefit and the comfort of knowing that 
I am learning and that some day I may be 
an accomplished musician if I keep on 
studying. I really get more pleasure from 
my music than any one of my studies at 


school. I look forward each day to my 
practice hour. No one can lure me from 


my practice, either, because I would rather 
practice than play, sew or go to the movies. 
If your music is not a pleasure, but is a 
burden to you, then I would stop. You will 
never learn if you are not interested. Music 
is a study you can make interesting if you 
try hard enough. You can always get some 
benefit from a music lesson. 
VIRGINIA NeweELu (Age 14), 
Nee 


Honorable Mention for Compositions 


Helen Blizabeth Dutcher, Mary Elizabeth 
Doherty, Helen Foote, Bernadine Archie, 
Billa EH. White, Grace Hunt, Evelyn Levie, 
Braxton G. Gallup, Margaret BH. Newhard, 
Bstelle Jones, Rose Gintzig, Annie Gintzig, 
Grace Di Benga, Eva Lydia Crawford, Alice 
Slocum, Rosemary Rengers, Dorothy Orr, 
Frances M. Baker, Charlotte Kraner, Gladys 
L. Butler, Ruth Hoeksema, Ruth Wende- 
muth, Helen HE. Towne, Mary Frances Doep- 
pers, Mary Horton, Frances Owen, Bleanor 
White, Henrietta Kuhl, Lillian Albert, Mar- 
garet Hastings, Mildred Myers, Frances 
Kisco, Ivey Bony, Mary Wilson Baker, Mary 
W. Eldred, Marianna Dawson, Mildred Bblen, 
Katherine Childress, Zelma Swearingen, 
Goldie McKinon, Edith Walker, Elizabeth 
Hagood, Mary Alice Hutchinson, Doris 
Howard, Laverne Freitsch, Dorothy  E. 
Pearl, Betty Maxwell, Alice Johnson, Fan- 
nie League, Dorothy Supowitz, Louise Creek- 
man, Helen Frances Wells, Luverne Mc- 
Dermott. 


The Proper Way 


Up and down, 
Up and down 
Go my fingers five; 
Up and down 
Once again 
Go my fingers ten. 


Puzzle Corner 


Answer to hidden instrument puzzle: 

1, Oboe. 2, Organ. 3, Bugle. 4, Banjo. 
5, ‘Cello. 6, Trumpet. 7, Piano. 8, Vivla. 
¥, Violin. 10, Orchestra. 


Arithmetical Puzzle of Composers 


1. This composer was born in 1000 plus 
300 plus 2500 minus 1115; died in 10 plus 
1800 minus 50 minus 10. Who was it? 

2. This composer was born in 1600 plus 
21 minus 533 plus 800 minus 203; died in 
1800 plus 791 minus 618 minus 214. Who 
was it? 

3. This composer was born in 2 plus 2100 
minus 293; died in 2765 minus 999 plus 83. 
Who was it? 

4, This composer was born in 1833 plus 

221 plus 167 minus 739 plus 351; died in 
1811 minus 714 plus 2697, divided by 2. 
Who was it? 
5. This composer was born in 1670 plus 
110 plus 2896 divided by 2 minus 568; died 
in 1850 plus 1111 divided by 3 plus 840. 
Who was it? 

6. This composer was born in 17 plus 
1780 minus 600 plus 600; died in 2022 minus 
11 minus 1100 plus 99 plus 800 plus 42 
minus 24. Who was it? 


Prize Winners 


Mildred Keidel (age 12), Texas ; Mary Rose 
Hurley (age 9), New York; Dorothy Orr 
(age 9), Texas, 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 

Jean Roseveare, Richmond Curtis, Eleanor 
Ruvene, Sylvia Rabinowitz, Mary Blizabeth 
Doherty, Jean Allen, Julius Berman, Dorothy 
Campbell, Rachele Delhante, Margaret HE. 
Newhard, Edward Ryan, Marie Neenen, Rose 
Gintzig, Helen Blizabeth Dutcher, Ella B. 
White, Anna Marie Brennen, Alice Johnson, 
Aves Demerest, Madeleine Flinchbaugh, Alice 
Slocum, Elizabeth Alden, Arline Kanyuck, 
Betty Maxwell, Frences M. Baker, Lois Yike, 
Grace Towne, Gladys L. Butler, Olive Moffat, 
James Flynn, Eleanor Colonna, Mary Harris, 
Bernice Singo, Florence M. Fox, Ruth Wende- 
muth, Minerva Hays, Rachel Mayhew, Col- 
umbine Rachel Jones, Frances Sullivan, Mar- 
eella Kakn, Edward Fisher, Virginia Newell, 
Helen Cox, Elizabeth Goldsmith, Mildred 
Nathan, Marie Anita Marshall, Gertrude 
Finklestein, Anne Causey, Mable: Foster, 
Grace Pincus, Margaret M. Saybolt, Mary Jo 
Smith, Lila Lindlow, Lucile Grulow, Doris 
Hawkins, Anna Kozlak, Elizabeth Sherman, 
Aurora Brownell, Ruth Meister, Ruth Leibo- 
vitz, Walter F. Chambers, Ruth Hobson, Hdna 
Ardoom, Gwendolyn Scott, Robert E. Smith, 
Olivia Halemo, Mary Horton, Stella Johannig- 
man, Margaret Danischek, Mildred Pattison, 
Dorothy L. Arnold, Alice Smith, Mary Maje- 
rus, Harriet 8. Isham, Anastasia Van Burka- 
low, Isabell Mott, Florence Hoatson, Geor- 
gette Lampsi, Marianna Lampsi, Rodolphe 
Lefebre, J. P. Cote, J. Drolet, Grace H. Jones, 
Mary Schwendeman, LaVerne Frietsech, Jack 
Lewis, Lillian Albert, Helen Reuland, Kath- 
ryn Rabe, Mathilda Scommodan, Bleanor 
Bean, Lorna Phillips, Florence Johnson, Ed- 
ward Taylor, Mary Yoder, Mary Jane Mce- 
Murray, Mary Wilson Baker, Mary W. Eldred, 
Lewis M. Stark, Adrienne Vegiard, Ruth Co- 
eek, Elizabeth BEmery, Richard H. Crowder, 
Jr., Louise Creekman, Ruth Heard, Josephine 
Corbitt, Mary Gesing, Gwendolin Evans, Sera 
Elia Hill. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


(Continued from last month) 

Mary A. King, Beatrice Reuben, Fred 
Hawkins, Marie Roy, Sylvia Rabinowitz, 
Harriet Ishman, Charline Brwin, Frank 
Hayden, William Schell, Mary Helen Lee, 
Annette Harris, Mary Walker Jones, Blea- 
nor Bean, Mary Yoder, BHvelin Cerny, How- 
ard Ritter, Lillian Perlman, Helen Statler, 
Winnifred Hdith Mobbs, Edward Ryan, Sadie 
Willet, Madie Wall, Fayne A. Brancher, 
Fl.rence Johnson, Margaret G. McCormack. 
Essay honorable mention, continued from 
last month: Winnifred Edith Mobbs, Eleanor 
Bean, Sylvia Rabinowitz, Harry Ruben. 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupp: 

I am an enthusiastic reader of Top ETupn 
and wish to tell you that I find this maga- 
zine excellent in every detail. Never having 
Seen any letters from the Philippines in the 
Junior Eruppn Letter Box, I decided to write 
you a short letter. 

The Filipinos, as a whole, are very mu- 
Sically inclined. Poverty in no way hinders 
a family from possessing a guitar or some 
native stringed instrument, which they play 
deftly in the evenings, in accompaniment to 
their native songs. Manila has an opera 
house, a conservatory and numerous music 
teachers. 

If any Junior Hrupp readers would care 
to write to me, I would. gladly answer their 
letters. 

With best wishes, 
ANITA BAacH (age 15), 
1879 Taft Avenue, 
Manila, P. I. 


Count aloud, 
Count aloud 
Quarter notes and rests; 
Play it slow, 
Play it slow. 
That’s the way that’s best. 





WATCH CHAIN 


UMBRELLA. 
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ting new subscriptions for ETUDE. MUSIC 
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one penny outlay. 


Your Own Subscription FREE 


Our Most Popular Premium 


Send three subscriptions at $2.00 each ($6.00 in all) and 
we will renew your own subscription for one year. 





For Two New Subscriptions 


HAIR BRUSH—prophylactic—ebony finish. 
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CREAM LADLE-—Sterling. 
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leather case. 
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Penrod—Booth Tarkington. 
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Escape of Mr. Trimm—Irvin S. Cobb. 

Adventure—Jack London. 

Border Legion—Zane Grey. 

20th Century Cook Book—Mrs. Harding. 

PENKNIFE—12 Kt. gold shell, steel blade. 

MANICURE SET—fabricoid case, contains 
everything necessary, white ivory finish. 

HANDBAG—black, brown, gray or blue fitted 
with mirror. 


WIZARD CLOSET—GARMENT RACK—four 





Thousands Have Done 
This for Years 
Why Not YOU ? 


For Three New Subscriptions 
O’CEDAR MOP. 


LAVALLIERE—solid gold, large amethyst and 
4 pearls with:baroque pearl pendant. 


SALAD FORK-—Sterling, 

BREAD KNIFE. 

RELISH DISH—nickel plated—glass lining. 
NELSON BIBLE—bound in silk cloth. 
COMBINATION SCISSORS SET. 


GOLD KNIFE AND CHAIN—12 Rt. gold shell 
with steel blades. 


For Four New Subscriptions 
LEMONADE SET-7 pieces. 
ROLLER SKATES—Boys or Girls—extension. 
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THE FOLLOWING FIVE COMPLETE AR- 
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Berry Spoon. 
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Butter Knife. 
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Wagner’s Piano, presented to him by Jan Kubelik, master violinist, has the La Lyre is a new monthly Musical and The Metropolitan Opera Company 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, and on which some permission of the Czech Government to pur- Theatrical Review trom Montre.1, Canada. management are standing firm against the 
of his famous music dramas were composed, chase the estate in Slovakia of Count Albert We are glad to welcome the second number pressure of the radio interests for broadcast- 
after having been lost for some years, has Apponyi, former Hungarian Premier. Kube- of its Vol. 1 to our desk and to congratulate ing the musical features of their perform- 
been found by an American soldier and is lik’s wife was a Hungarian, and it is thought the management and staff on its excellent ances The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
now in New York. Wagner was also known that he wishes to show his gratitude to typography and especially on the interest- has yielded; but, as it is more or less of a 
to value very highly an American-made Hungary by buying and preventing the divi- ing contents. traveling organization, broadcasting may act 
piano. sion of this property which for centuries be- The Colonne Concerts of Paris will ®8_a means of publicity. As the artistic 

longed to the Apponyi family, always great celebrate this year the fiftieth anniversary Value of broadcasting seems to be in ques- 

Two New Musical Knights have been patrons of art. SRAn MR or earizatioreae s pe puere cf doubt as to the surrender of 
created recently by King George V. Hence- The Juilliard Musical Foundation, Granvi SEGRE OaTincatha come bos tan. 

aro ace NAT g R Pe bs ee : anville Bantock fs nearing the com 
forth we shall know them as Sir Henry W l- with its resources of $7,000,000, has begun pjetion of his latest work in large propor- “The Moth Girl,’? another Franz Lehar 
raereres 2n0, bir Richard. Bunciman its work as purposed by the founder. For tions It is a setting of the Song of Solomon, light opera with a “gay Viennese Lady” as 
Terry. Hach of them has been for years the present only the helping of deserving which is to be divided into five scenes or days. the central figure, is breaking all continental 
among the most active and successful of mu- giyqents has been attempted. Information It is to be cast in a dramatic form by assign- records for works of this class. Three large 
sical workers in Britain. “te Vets woes of vue Re eee Bene ing the parts to a few characters. aes of a are crowded nightly by its 
1ad from Dr. Eugene Nobel, Executive Sec- . f = ; oe Fe alluring rhythms 

Vineent d’Indy, paradoxical as it may retary, Guaranty Trust Building, Fifth Ave- Jaroslau  Kocian, who | first Aci 3 ‘ 2 
seem, is reported to be completing a comic nue, New York. America in Tivalry ea ar Se A aan rid The Gloucester Festival, one of the 
Opers; deriving his subject from an incident A Municipal Male Chorus of one hun- een cei irae pela Bore with See AS el Re ea ae ib : wtb, bem tee Sree 
of the Trojan War which he has adapted to dred voices, for the musical, ethical and d a cet i ae years, 1 8 ag pene cently, ‘ike out eSBs ang here 
the recent “international unpleasantness. material uplift of the city and county, has ESL cet? Rae. Se F : ge ae ft el LP Aaah aes ou Pert Syne 

been organized and sponsored by the Mayor The Music Supervisors National so from a financial stant point, 1aving closed 

A Monument to Cesar Franck was 4,4 (City Commissioners of Ogden, Utah. Conference will be held at Cleveland from with a balance of ten thousand dollars. 
dedicated on November 25th, in the foyer fron concerts and proper music for im- April 9th to 13th, 1923. This splendid organ- aE: j 
of the Royal Conservatoire of Liége. It was portant municipal and public events are ization—this year under the presidency of A Memorial fablet to the thirty-eight 
a gift from the city o1 Paris to the city of Banos the services it will render to the eons Prof. Karl Gherkins, of Oberlin—is growing students and members of the staff of the 
Liége. Queen Hlizabeth, of Belgium, and munity : larger and more useful every year. One of Royal College of Musie (London), w ho made 
leading statesmen and educators of France Smet tad | eos By at the events of the convention week will be a the supreme sacrifice in the late war, was 
and Belgium were in attendance. Gala per- rhe Original P SS eae Ey invented <\fusic Memory Contest,” staged on a large unveiled in the entrance hall of that insti- 
formances of Franck’s compositions were by Edwin 8. Votey, in 1896, has been pre- .caje in Masonic Hall, by the pupils of the tution, on November 10, 1922. 
given on the afternoon and eyening of the gcpred to the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- puplic Schools. Bien cle an lake ER a ak 
Oe ston, Pe 4 ee 2 = i ii. =| : s ASSO- 
> ns The Kighth Biennial Prize Compe- fone ex bef dae me St. pl doers ge are ciation met in Annual Convention _ in 

x Ait he . sor ; A ) og of Evanston, Illinois, was dedicated during yyojena, November 27-29. The Music Section 

The Bayreuth Festival Theater, tition for American Composers is an- te week of October mth. bys al veries of re- elena, November 27-29. I Sec 

which has now been closed for eight years, nounced by the National Federation of Music ne Week 0 Ue DASA NSN ee 3 of the Association took formal charge of the 


Pi . ¢ ; ; ‘itals by rbert BE. Hyde, organist and choir- MEE ge en ; Ran : an late 
will not be reopened till the summer of 1924. Clubs. Full particulars will be forwarded citals by Herber yde, organist ant : details for the Second Annual Interscholastic 
























i . : aster of St. Luke’s, and organists of Chicag fas <n ETS ad eed Shop Vida. 
Though funds are already sunscribed for the to prospective contestants by Mrs. Hdwin B, MAstet of Bt. Wuky my aorgan is rated as tae @Music Meet which is to convene in Big Tim 
resuming of these world-famous perform- Garrigues, _ Chairman 9 ot the Division of Innes in any church of Chicago or vicinity. ber next spring. 
ances, necessary repairs to the tate oe ie American Composers, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Eugen d’Albert, famous as pianist and “Quand la Cloche Sonnera” (When 
i D y , pit 41 ssible to be *hilade is a. cuz < > fe S as anist ¢ Fi : { 
cg a dai eae Gamer: of 1923. Sige pa ae ee sical C composer, has written a new opera, Marie- the Bell Sounds), a new one-act opera by 
te 1 i The I rize ot Rome in Musica ea ken von . ymwegen, founded on an old Bachelet, has had its premiere in Paris with 
Marie Rappold May Sing in Her aa. te twee ane cone a ee Flemish legend. It will have its premiére a seeming sensational success. “A diserimi- 
i > decisi - Offered for a third time by the American Guiting the coming season in Munich. nating audience was .. . tremendously 
Apartment at night, by the decision of Academy of Rome. Applications will be re- during ST AAIAGTIC ‘ér M. Bachelet’s exceptional 
Justice Panken of the Municipal Court of Ccived fill March 1st. Full particulars may | Glinka’s “A Life for the Czar” has ¢ho ume owe Ss 
New York in an pee, cane. pEseene bY he obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, been banned by the Russian Soviet authori- Composition. 
her landlady, who attempted to extort aM prooutive Secretary, American Academy of ties till its text is so changed that the hero : : ce 
iti ; € i pert : ATCA te 7 7 : Steen Ta 1aAn fan >. sonle . . Mary Garden, if reports are true, will 
eee erie thousand dollars in rental from Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. pres life for the people rather than for Pe tecuatiidttads alyiie: head, of “an. bert 
Morristown Symphony Orchestra . Fits F rhe { 2 tor < company of her own. 
Shreveport, Louisiana, to the Fore! (New Jersey), with _a membership of eighty- EK. Robert Schmitz, wae he or fey. : Se hes ay 
A Citizens’ BHducational Council provides five and Christian Kreins, of New York, as eral years nrominent in New ork gt Josephine Luce 1ese, eine cCporetand 
Shreveport with the best possible attractions Conductor, is a fair example of what may be circles, and is now returned io oa lacie nas soprano of _the San ( arlo Opera oat 
along artistic and educational lines. Any accomplished in a comparatively small com- been active in introduc ing ERE Dae . and Chevalier Adolpho Caruso, Phi ade phia 
citizen may hear these gratis by merely ask- munity when initiative and enthusiasm are young American composers to French audi' manager of the game | organization, were 
ing for a ticket. ‘[he series is supported by back of the idea. ences. married on November 22d, at which time 
a fund subscribed by leading business firms the company was in the midst of a most 
itizens. ‘‘Who follows in their successful season of performances in the 
St citizens Who't Quaker City. Our congratulations go to the 
: happy pair and a hearty welcome to the 
i » y iv vi ride : sbe aving been prominent 
The Munich Summer Festival will bride, the husband having | 
be confined mostly to works of Mozart, Wag- CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1923 among us for some ten years. 
ner and Richard Strauss. Aside from the Bice ay) eee SE EE 
Sayaard, Warner operas, “his Doe lay ae rs’ Round Table..0. G. Hamilton “93 Nan oe Sie clue ‘ concert in Lon- 
its first performance since 1836) Hiditorial ......-+-ee rece ee eee cere ees 77 Teachers’ Round Table..@, G. Hamilto : four, has recently given a. t Lor 
caf alae zi will b A aived Starting as Virtuoso Mischa Levitzki 79 Musical Scrap Book.... S. Garbett 94 .qon where he drew an audience which filled 
ee gee : c Practice Rules ~/ 1) \"wa M. Statler 80 Dont’s for Stage Fright..... O. A. Troy 128 the Royal Albert Hall, the largest concert 
F Bore ois ae M. 5 = pean eatin Fs” Sine Pech Loe Maanitart > ~Hurope dea me critic 
“Mockery, Deceit and Vengeance,” fccentricities of Musicians. .V. R. Grace 80 P, oO. Conservatory ze fe oe Bee ek euditorium of einEeLe. Eee ones nae 
a comic opera by the late we Bruch, is to Turning Traditions Upside Down ee peer peiee: ieee iphinde can pat Bs igs oe ae atest: mete 
its first presentation in Berlin. Oyril Scott 8 are of Playe ano.. ' son 126 vid ‘ ggle as & ag 8 1848, § 
have it P Catechism—“Mendelssohn” Organists’ Htude..... fe Os MacDougall 128 can draw tones from the piano W hich tg 
William Baines, one of the most prom- Mary M. Schmitz 82 Master Opera Page—‘Madama Butter- - like the playing of no one else but Pach 
ising of the younger Hnglish composers, died Parents of Composers..... Lynne Roche 82 ays wee eee sees OL RES Se et iat aoa mann. 
November 6th, at his home in York. Though In and On......... _-++sSidney Busheil 82 he cp ce tap ‘Swers. A ? om q enord 135 Galli-Curei has been invested with the 
but twenty-three years of age, and living (Caruso’s Daily Practice.Salvatore Fucito ap Questions and Answé Blizabett Le Gat 143 title d rank of Torchbearer the highest 
most of these amid provincial environments, Show Interest in Pupils......M. BH. Brb 84 JuNIoR Erupn....... Jlizabeth ; est 143 p € ree age Hird itt: Orethe ‘orcanieation = 
he had acquired a rather remarkable com- Omitted Sharps and Flats.Oclia PF. Smith 84 poe sae Camp Fire G:rls of Minneapolis. Dur- 
mand of the current idiom and had orches- Memorize Twenty Pieces..C. F. Kenyon 84 MUSIC by Be ane Ree ec aantee the: triial 
tral and piano compositions of a high order Brain Collapse:.......- A. J. Hastman 84 } ie : : eee oe ne er ae sineing. Heart 
to his credit First Lesson Exciting Wandering Sprites....... a Ba city a2 name of “Cantawaste,” or Singing art. 
; fe i innape 85. J . Fairy Spring..#. Meyer-Helmund 96 
Mary A. Allmendinger 85 At the Fairy Spring. .& £ ia 8 ees: | Ga. Oats pet eaten MN 
i , ii -) y : 4 4 ; 1 ‘nal 36 pgre asi Menuetto..R. Krentzlin 98 Paderewski is with us for a series 0 
A Heinrich Schiitz Society has been five Fertile Years...... EB. E. Hipsher 86 Allegretto Quasi > +h. ot Se , 
r i i i i ¥ 26 ing Song i s 8 x 99 -erts, and the five years devoted to the 
formed at Dresden, with the aim of cine Vagaries of Counting........ F, Berger 86 i inaae Min BOY ree ft ears ba pi eeby ate Fe hapa mies Moca Net 
ing knowledge of the pre-Bachian _mus “7 Your Successor Wes Naveed aie, R. M. Crooks 86 Yellow b s ar Vcc Bpane 1004 his tounity, seem.in no-way to hava: atin en 
works by means of their publication and What Young Composers Must Know ' 4 t M. I. pe Couey, COM port natie® cof hin 
performance Dr. A. M. Patterson 87 A Song of India (Four Hands) his ability as the premier planis ‘ 
¥ ; ‘ 7 pctoe ae NV. Rimsky-Korsakow 102 time. 
3ehind Scenes with Artists i : et cars ey AT 
A Monument to Edouard Lalo, com- Harriette Brower 88 LaBelle Espagnole. ore aN oe pees ana id andic (Atinu. Uthonng: Ciilear artes 
Line. Be on Grea geandceday: rs RIS OL Verna eee 88 Mai ‘ nthe ‘Cadets GST Co { "Porster 111 has been received with much favor in his 
Pulls, where, be was, ‘born, p jhundredyyears . A. L. Manchester an yey eee ‘Built .. cc... R. Bilenberg 112 recent two Berlin recitals, at the first of 
ago. Build a Reserve € vase . nme: a meters 38 m4 Higuiine VHoseen tele mae P. Lawson 113 which he played the entire Immortal Forty- 
Tanai Miura, the first singer of the Auto Su a ontent for Public’ Parhormere - ~" Message of Peace........-- H. R. Ward 114 eight of Bach. 
Land of the Chrysanthemum and the Cherry * es H. BE. Hunt 89 Dance of the Insects......-.-/ M. Ewing 114 = wie, G len Theater 
Blossom to rise to international fame, is D: s not Danced F. Berger 90 Barearolle (Organ)........-- R. Diggle 115 The Royal Covent Garden Lease 
this season again winning American tri- ;)Anee Wiper, ot SeSC F. Smith 90 Serenade Amoureuse (Violin and Piano) of London, during tne last century 1M 
cveceeee ee . . > riac 16 armed goal of every singer’s oper : 
umphs The Fourth Finger 7 ‘ poe 90 R. Drigo 1 cha goal of nger’s operatic ambi 
; A Decunic Book. ios c0.-7 Mie, © passers nie The Juggler R. H. Pendleton 118 tions, is about to be turned to the more ple- 
: : Helping the Fingers...... BE. F. Marks 90 SN OI lat a oti ais ses of vaudeville and the moving 
A National Director of Music has J 91 Lead On, O King Eternal (Vocal) beian uses 0 au : i 
been inau urated in Wales. The post bas The Recorder......-ccceecnseces if 6. 99 Vi, E. Marzo 119 pictures, the Syndicate managing it having 
been created through the generosity of a Let Pupils Teach. .........A) I. 0 62 Dearie, Me, O! (Vocal)....D, Protheroe 120 refused to accept the risk of continuing its 
private philanthropist; and Sir Walford Learn to Talk Music. ...W. Y. Aozien’h 92 Just Because of You (Vocal) lease for the higher artistic ventures. So 
Davies, the new Welsh knight, is to be the Clock and Music Study..M. DL. he ad idle Be us caus MU. H. Brown 122 passes earthly glory!” 
first incumbent, Piano Pointers.......+ ...W. B. Bailey 92 : 
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COLLECTIONS OF PLEASING COMPOSITIONS FOR RECITAL, STUDY OR DIVERSION 


| Albums of Easy Pieces for the Young Player 


Standard First Pieces 


Price, 75 cents 
One of the largest and best collections of easiest 
teaching pieces ever compiled. Every number is melo- 
dious and each piece has some distinctive characteris- 
tics of its own. There are 72 pieces in all styles, 
dance forms, reveries, songs without words, nocturnes, 
etc, 


Children’s Rhymes from A to Z 


By M. GREENWALD 
Price, $1.00 


Young Players’ Album 
Price, 75 cents 


A compilation of easy pieces of a popular character. 
They are especially well adapted for the home, for 
recreation or recital playing by pianists not so far ad- 
vanced. This collection has 70 pieces in it and the 
possessor has a wealth of material always at hand in 
a convenient form at an economical outlay. 


Birthday Jewels 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING 


New Rhymes and Tunes 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By H. L. CRAMM Price, 75 cents 


A widely used collection for little pianists of melo- 
dies that in their playing develop a rhythmic feeling, 
at the same time keeping the child interested while 
trying to learn the notes on the staff. May be used 
as an accessory to any elementary system. 


Standard Elementary Album 


Price, 75 cents 


Pleasing melodies with a small compass. None go Price, 75 cents Probably the most extensive and comprehensive col- 

very far beyond the first grade. All the pieces contain An attractive volume of little piano pieces with lection of elementary pianoforte pieces ever issued. 

f words and may be used as either vocal or instrumental verses which may be sung ad lib. There is a little The pieces, 82 in number, from the compositions of 
} numbers for the young musician, but each number Piece for each month of the year with verse for the classic, modern and contemporary writers, have been 
i has a little variation on the original melody that is appropriate birthstone. The numbers are easy to play chosen with the greatest care, not only for their 

























































entirely instrumental. 





Albums for the 
Average Player 





Piano Player’s Repertoire 


Price, 75 cents 


Fine material for light recital work or self-amuse- 
ment. The pieces are all bright and melodious, many 
of them lying in the third grade, none going beyond 
the fourth. 


Popular Recital Repertoire 


Price, 75 cents 





and are very melodious. 





Four-Hand Albums | 


Very First Duet Book 


Price, 75 cents 


A collection of easy four-hand pieces, suitable for 
students in the first and second grades. They are 
not teacher and pupil duets, but may be played by two 
pupils of very nearly equal attainments. 


Music Lovers’ Duet Book 


Price, 75 cents 
Medium grade duets, excellent for diversion and 


| 





melodic appeal, but for their educational value as well. 





Novel and Interest- 
ing Collections 





Sunday Piano Music 


Price, $1.00 
Dignified, stately and worshipful music. 
a collection as every pianist should use for Sunday 
recreation at the keyboard or for church playing. 


Compositions for the Pianoforte by 


Woman Composers 
Price, $1.00 


: J a re sight-readin ractice. A generous compilation intro- ‘ 7 P 
Such pieces as Dvorak’s Humoresque and Schutt’s ducingiall He 8 P Contains some of the best representative composi- 
A La Bien Aimee are included in this Album. The z tions of successful woman composers. Ideal material 
numbers are chiefly in grades four and five. for novel and interesting programs for women’s clubs, 


Standard Opera Album 


Price, 75 cents 


Operatic Four-Hand Album 


Price, 75 cents 


etc. 


Album of Descriptive Pieces 
Price, $1.25 


a a0 . An excellent four-hand book, containing immortal 

The melodies from the great operas, transcribed for aie ae ? ; raratre } ae : : 
the watiotarte ant aiways Re either for home melodies from the standard grand operas. The num- Characteristic piano Fake depicting musically vari- 
ee ee sr trys Na RN ace eh te Dee lair bers are arranged in effective and playable form. ous moods, scenes and impressions. These numbers 
or recital. This is an excellent collection of such ie are so different from the conventional form of com- 
melodies, none of the arrangements going beyond the 


fourth grade. 


Standard Parlor Album 


Price, 75 cents 
Melodious and entertaining are the forty-one pieces 
in this album. They are of intermediate grade and of 
a light and cheerful character. 


Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces 
Price, $1.25 


A collection of representative pieces by standard 
composers that offers excellent material for recital or 
concert work, and is, at the same time, useful for 
profitable practice and recreation playing. 


Volumes for the More Advanced Piano Player 


position as to be extremely appealing, 


American Composers’ Album 
Price, $1.25 


Excellent numbers, by representative American com- 
posers. A credit to American music. No really diffi- 
cult numbers have been included and only those of 
special merit. 


’ Standard Advanced Album Advanced Study Pieces Rachmaninoff Album 
: Price, 75 cents , see ea a Price, 75 cents 
i , 4% eT ec ren ce mety “A new volume that should prove very popular wit The compositions of this great contemporary Rus- 
ms eee ea Eatdy vloseis datas students of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. It con- sian IE have a compensating charateean eat re- 
4 er co oO ons. D0C Jiave lig ¢ . ns aes . : ° : eS ‘i : : . ‘ ae 
Lapii coon Gi -this Lyme Grier care aoe ch, eee faine pigtes gums eee technical value in addi ward the player for all the practice he puts upon them. 
A stage. , con : wes 
“1: on Celebrated Compositions by Famous 
; Standard Brilliant Album Standard Compositions C 4 y 
; Pete 75 mente SEVENTH GRADE omposers 

’ 4 ° 
: Pcie Ron tec ccatee Sees dat ace tank cana Compiled By W. S. B. MATHEWS Price, 75c Price, $1.00 
f eile This yctof cumnod Cer cre es eon An excellent collection of good compositions for the A volume of such compositions So Cv ery good pianist 
4 and this colleotonlidiwarthe on Exeaeauice advanced pianist. Especially adapted for use with delights in having at hand. There is an abundance of 
4 : : y ; ; Mathews Standard Graded Course. good material in this collection. 
F 


Paul Wachs’ Album 


Price, $1.00 


Beethoven Selected Sonatas 
Price, $2.50 


Standard Concert Etudes 
Price, $1.50 


F All lovers of good drawing-room music will be de- Only the more frequently played sonatas of Bee- A collection suitable for advanced study purposes. 
i lighted with this excellent collection. It contains nine- thoven, such as the Moonlight, Pathetique, Appassion- Especially adapted for following the tenth grade of 
H teen popular numbers of Wachs, chiefly of intermediate ata, etc., have been included in the fourteen sonatas Mathews Standard Graded Course. The really accom- 
R grade. that appear in this work. plished pianist should have this volume. 
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““Can you double in brass?” 

Every musician knows the significance of that terse question. 

The musician who can play only one instrument is always 
considerably handicapped, just as he who is master of more 
than one need never be without profitable employment. 

Whether you are a beginner or an accomplished player of 
some instrument, you could not do better than to gain a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
or Orchestration. If you play the Piano or Violin, why not also 
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learn to play the Cornet ? 

Through the various mail courses conducted by the University 
Extension Conservatory, thousands of musicians have rounded 
out their musical educations by becoming proficient on some 
other than their one instrument, and have thereby been able 
greatly to increase their earning power. 

You can do the same thing. To prove to you how easy it is 
to learn Harmony or master any of the instruments named in 


the coupon below, we will send you 


Six Lessons FREE 


Just mail the coupon. It places you under no obligation of 
any kind. But these 6 free lessons will absolutely convince 
you of the simplicity, thoroughness and practicability of our 
teaching methods. 

Think of the great advantages of being able to get the very 
highest grade music lessons from the best teachers in the 
profession, right in the privacy of your home, at a surprisingly 


low cost. Even if you were to attend the studio of a really 
high class teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere near the 
price we will quote you. 

Through this method, almost before you realize it, you can 
learn to double up on some other instrument—virtually double 
your earning power. 


Sherwood Piano Normal Course 


These Normal Lessons for piano teachers contain the fundamental principles of successful teach- 
ing —the vital principles —the big things in touch, technique, melody, phrasing, rhythm, tone 
production, interpretation and expression — a complete set of physical exercises for developing, 
strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully 
explained, illustrated and made clear by photographs, diagrams and drawings. 


Students’ Piano Course 
By Wm. H. Sherwood 


Contains complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano playing. 
No stone has been left unturned to make this Course absolutely perfect. The 
lessons are illustrated with lifelike photographs of Sherwood at the piano. 


Harmony Teaches You How 


4 To Detect Wrong Notes and faulty pro- 
° gressions, whether in printed music or 


1 To Analyze Music, thus enabling you to 
. 
during the performance of a composition. 


determine the key of any composition, an 
its various harmonic progressions. 
2 To Transpose at Sight more easily ac- 5 To Memorize Rapidly — one of the very 
* companiments which you may be called ¢ greatest benefits derived from the study 
upon to play. of Harmony. 
To Substitute Other Notes when for any 


3 To Harmonize Melodies correctly and 6 r A ‘ 
* arrange music for bands and orches- * yeason the ones written are inconvenient 
to play. 


tras. 
Each lesson is an orderly step in advance—clear, thorough and correct; 


not the mere mechanical application of ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ rules, but an inter- 


esting, intelligent, thoroughly practical method that grips your attention 
i written 


and stimulates your ambition to succeed from the very beginning. A 
examination on each lesson, in connection with ample original work, de- 
velops your knowledge and firmly fixes the important principles in your mind. 


Please mentio 







n THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Mark an X Before Course That Interests You 


AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remember, we will send you 6 free lessons from any one of the Courses 
named below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you 
and let us tell you what we have done for others —what we can do for you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A212 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, six free lessons and full information regarding 


course I have marked with an X below. 
[Piano, Course for Students [Violin [Voice 


Eifiano, Nowniel; Teens = aoe [Public School Music 
uitar 

(Cornet, Amateur (Banjo, 5-String OHarmony 

CCornet, Professional DJOrgan OChoral Conducting 


i 
{ Course for Teachers 
i 
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D. Appleton and Company Present an 
entirely new collection of concert 
piano compositions entitled 


: f 


kaphtciiat 


NCERT PIANO PIECES 
I ~ THE WHOLE WORLDPLAYS 
448 Pages : se pat Prices 

Paper, $3.00 
Cloth, $5.00 


Postpaid 


Size 
9’’x%12’’ 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


Not Sold in 
Canada 





. Containing forty-four (44) of the greatest masterpieces 
used by the world’s famous virtuosos in concerts 


i throughout the United States and Europe. 
“f CONTENTS 
Arensky, A. . tation . Basso Ostinato, Op. 5, No. 5. 
Bach, JoS Jee eee Toccata and Fugue (Tausig Arr.). 
| Balakirew, M....... L’Alouette (Paraphrase). 


Beethoven, L. van ...Ecossaisen (Busoni Arr.). 
: a Thirty-Two Variations. 


Turkish March (Rubinstein Arr.). 


Brahms, Joh ..aeeve. Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2. 

. Waltzes, Op. 39. 
Brassin, Lc eee ae Magic Fire Scene (Wagner). 
Chaminade, C. ..... «1 Automne, Op. 35, No. 2. 
Chopin, ram ee Ballade, Op. 47. 


Berceuse, Op. 57. 
Polonaise, Op. 53. 


Granados, E. .......Spanish Dance. 

Handel; GAie 28. mee The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
Haydn) OG tne ieee Variations in F Minor. 

Henselt, A. .........Si Oiseau j’etais, Op. 2, No. 6. 
Leschetizky, Th, ....2 Andante Finale de “Lucia,” Op. 13. 
LAssi® Er eee. Polonaise (E Major). 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. 
Rigoletto Paraphrase. 
Soirées de Vienne “Schubert.” 
- Hexantanz, Op. 17, No. 2. 
.Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14. 
Variations Serieuses, Op. 54. 
...-Caprice Espagnole, Op. 37. 
Valse, Op. 34, No. 1. 
. Fantasia in C Minor. 
Theme and Variations (Sonata No. X). 
~ Prelude, Op: 23; No.5: 


MacDowell, Ed. 
Mendelssohn, F. 


Moszkowski, M. 
Mozart, Wo A. .2.- 


Rachmaninoff, S. 
“é 


Polichinelle. 
Rubinstein, Aw ...... Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10, No. 22. 
;: Staccato Etude, Op. 23, No. 2. 
Sdini-S aeys,.0s yee. Caprice “Alceste” (Gluck), 
Sapellnikoff, W. ....Elfin Dance, Op. 3. 
Schubert, Fr... .4.... Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3. 

H Marche Militaire (Tausig Arr.). 
Schulz-Evier ....... Concert Arabesque “Blue Danube.” 
Schumann, R. ...... Papillons, Op. 2. 

SO CHUALE, iG. Sax ener Paraphrase ‘Der Fledermaus,” 
Scriabine, A. .......Prelude, Op.-9, No. 1, 

oinding; Clirs) cone: Marche Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1. 
Tschatkowsky, P. ...Theme and Variations, Op. 19; No. 6. 
WY OGHer, ke. ee as Magic Fire Scene (Brassin ATE. 


Weber, C. M.von.. 


To Canadian Readers of the ‘‘Etude’’— Owing to copyright restrictions,none of 
the books in the ‘“‘WHoLre Wor tp” Music Series are sold in Canada except a special 
edition of “Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays” sent postpaid for $1.50 

Of Special Interest—The new 56-page catalogue of the ‘““WHoLe Worip” Music 
Series will be mailed free of charge to any reader of the “Erupr” 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35-39 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


- Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65. 








0 gain and retain the charm 
ofa perfect complexion 


VERY day—regularly—treat 

your skin with Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. More than a face 
cream, more than a cleanser, In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, will soon soothe away all 
traces of redness and roughness 
—soon banish annoying little 
blemishes. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, has an 
exclusive therapeutic property 
which serves to “‘tone-up,” revitaliz2 


fngiams 


the sluggish tissues of the skin. 
Used faithfully, it will bring to 
you, just as it has to thousands of 
attractive women, the matchless 
charm of a fresh, wholesome com- 
plexion. At your druggist’s—50c 
and $1.00. 

Musician s—Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream rubbed into the finger tips will 
soften hardness and toughness—will 


keep for your fingers the sensitiveness 
that pianist or violinist must have. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Establisbed 1885 


43 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Milkweed 


Cream 
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Posed by Corinne 
Griffith, Vitagraph 
motion picture star, 
Miss Griffith is one 
of many attractive 
women “in pictures” 
who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream for promot- 
ing beauty of com- 
plexion. 


Send us a dime for 


Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samples of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s _ Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider- 
down powder pad, 
and samples of our 
other leading Toilet. 
Aids. 
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Lento cantabile 


FIVE NEW COMPOSITIONS 


PIANOFORTE 


MRS. H. H. A. 


The complete set is being 
ee gee a 
played by the composer in her 
Mati Meet MR ellis Leis LUS ISIS 


recitals with great success. 
ne ee 





FROM 


BEACH 


Price Catalog No. Price 
18438 MIGNONETTE -50 
18436 MORNING GLORIES 50 Migilonstie is a dais atom ie 
Morning Glories is a harp-like improvisation. 18439 ROSEMARY and RUE 60 ie 
Rosemary and Rue is a slow movement, full Kg 
of sentiment. q 
18437 seep ee 30 18440 HONEYSUCKLE 60 : 
Heartsease is a tender lyric in modern style. Honeysuckle jis a light waltz movement in “running” 
style. < 
All These Pieces are Worthy of a Place on Any Concert Program : 


A Portion of One of These Artistic Piano Offerings Is 
All are in Grades 5 and 6. 
HEARTSEASE 


Grade V Price, 30 cents 


Mrs. H.H. A. BEACH, Op. 97, No.2 
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Music Education in the Light of the Doctrine of 
Recapitulation 


Tur drum, and not the piano, the violin, the trumpet or the 
organ, would be a better instrument for the beginner, if we ac- 
cept the doctrine of recapitulation. Recapitulation frankly 
traces embryologically, the strange analogy between the devel- 
opment of human life and the history of animal existence. It 
reaches back through the cons to fossil manifestations of living 
things. Its evidences are startling at every step. As life has 
adjusted itself to new phases of existence, many amazing devel- 
opments occur. For instance, in the case of the whale, it is 
apparent to many that this huge mammal once possessed hair and 
legs before it took to the semblance of a fish. In this we have 
a peculiar case of atavism, in which the animal has reverted to 
a previous type and lost the characteristics of certain manifesta- 
tions of a higher zoological level. Most progress has been in 
the other direction. We are said to house in our own bodies 
over one hundred rudimentary organs passed into disuse in our 
upward march. 

Thus, from birth on, the recapitulationists compare the 
different stages of the child’s development with the history of 
the human race. Many educators feel that this has an all-impor- 
tant bearing upon the means we employ in all branches of edu- 
cation. If the child, in this progress from the cradle to man- 
hood, passes upward through phases comparable to the rise 
of man from the primitive and savage state to a high degree 
of culture, it would seem that in music the first step should be 
to teach the child rhythm. The first music of the savage is 
largely rhythmical, and the first musical impulses of the child 
are not far removed from the tom-tom. Thousands of teachers 
have already recognized this in the training of young children. 
They have classes in rhythm in which the teacher plays attractive 
pieces in different rhythms, while the little one thumps out the 
rhythm on a table, a triangle, a drum or a book. After rhythm 
would come oral music, representing the stage of human his- 
tory when mankind conveyed its tunes from mouth to ear, down 
the ages. Finally, would come singing by sight, and later the 
art of playing some man-made instrument. 

Notable, indeed, is the fact, that the trend of modern edu- 
cation, consciously, or unconsciously, recognizes this in music 
teaching. ‘The whole elaborate system of Jaques-Dalcroze is 
based upon rhythm first ; and thousands of teachers are making 
their children beat time and tap time as a first step. Rote sing- 
ing is adopted in schools everywhere. The idea of absorbing 
good music by means of the phonograph is becoming universal. 

Let it be said, with all honor, that the public school music 
supervisor (possibly because no other road was open to him), 

recognized this need long before the private teachers of instru- 
ments ever dreamed of it. Luther Whiting Mason demanded it. 
Tapper, Dann, McConathy, Earhart, Pearson and others have 
carried the torch to the children of to-day. Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, when Superintendent of Music of Milwaukee, saw, with 
remarkable prevision, the value of the talking machine in school 
music. At first she was obliged to fight against severe odds to 
spread the idea, and even with the immense resources of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company (for which she has been 
directing the educational work for years), she has had an uphill 
battle. Now, however, talking machines are in the public schools 
everywhere. The result of all this is that teachers of instru- 
ments of coming years will get infinitely better musical raw 
material than in the past; and the interest in playing instru- 
ments must advance enormously. 


One Way to Get Rid of Worry 


Tuousanps of musicians waste priceless time, opportunity 
and energy by worry. By reason of their confinement and the 
very exacting nature of their work, they worry all too much. 
Worry is the intellectual cancer of the times. Indeed, there are 
those who have gone so far as to claim that worry is one of the 
predisposing causes for cancer. 

We admit that there are times when conditions arise which 
seem insurmountable. They come to us all when we least expect 
them. It is silly to say to the man with a deep bereavement, 
“Keep everlastingly hopeful.” He needs something more than 
hope. Religion is a solace for many. Sympathy, beautiful as 
it is, often proves the food for more and more worry. What 
we need is a practical remedy; and we present here what seems 
the most sensible means of getting rid of worry. It is not new. 
You will find it in the philosophy of the world from Plato to 
Freud. You will find it in the ethics of all times, from the Bible, 
to the latest interpretations of the Book of Books. We have 
merely attempted to put in concise phrases our conception of 
the great practical truth which we trust may help you, if in 
your musical life you are inclined to worry. 

I. Worry for the most part is a matter of either the 
memory or of the imagination. ‘This is one of the reasons why 
musicians are often inclined to worry. They have strong mem- 
ories and vivid imaginations. 

II. Therefore, worry is due to unpleasant, disagreeable 
memory impressions (past) ; unpleasant, disagreeable anticipa- 
tions (future). 

III. Worry, therefore, is not so much a matter of the 
present, as of the attitude of your mind toward the past. and 
the future. Occupy the present. Get a job. Do something 
which interests your mind tremendously. You cannot alter the 
past. The future depends largely upon what you are doing 
at present. Fill your present mind with constructive, worth- 
while work and there will be no room for worry. 

Search: the whole literature of worry and you will find 
no more practical remedy. The real cure is in the job. “Outwit- 
ting Our Nerves,” by Jackson and Peabody, deservedly the 
most successful book upon the subject, indicates how a large 
part of our bodily ills are due to worry. Boil down the remedies 
these specialists prescribe and you get in the quintessence. For- 
get it and get a job. 





Radio-Mad 


Wuen the player-piano and the talking machine first came 
into existence we were pestered with questions about their 
possible effect upon the work of the music teacher. Our reply 
invariably was, “The more music in the world, the more em- 
ployment for music teachers.” 

The prophecy was an easy one. There are a far greater 
number of successful teachers in the world to-day than when 
the sound-reproducing machines first came. Now a few doubt- 
ing Thomases are concerned about the radio craze: We confi- 
dently predict that the radio is now manufacturing musical 
ambition at a far greater rate than ever before. The marvel 
of radio, the annihilation of space and the gradual cheapening 
of the apparently endless amount of paraphernalia that springs 
into existence, once one starts to radioize (if that isn’t the verb 
we don’t know what it is), has made the country radio mad. 

Radio has torn down the walls of the concert hall and 
admitted the multitude. The pianist can play to a hundred 
thousand now, instead of to five thousand. Every time he plays 
there are hundreds listening who would like to play as well, 
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who will try to play as well, who will employ teachers to teach 
them. 

In fact, the radio is only one of the spokes in the wheel of 
our present great musical prosperity. 





A Sure Cure for Everything 

Tuis is not an advertisement for a Quack Remedy. You 
can find plenty of sure cures in the columns of country news- 
papers. There are also musical methods—particularly voice 
methods—that are no different whatever in their claims from 
patent medicines. We advise our readers very strongly to keep 
their eyes open to vocal quacks, who claim positively that 
results will be produced within a certain time.’ The greatest 
voice teachers in the world would not dream of making such 
statements. We know of certain firms, with propaganda not 
in one whit different from the medicine fakirs, who offer to do 
by mail what world-famous masters would hesitate to do with 
the voice in person. It remains for the musical profession to 
choke off these fakirs by informing the public about them. 





Classic and Hemi-Demi-Semi-Classic 


As regularly as the hands of the clock move around, there 
is sure to come to the Editor’s desk at given intervals this 
inquiry :— 

“What is meant by the word ‘classic?’ How is classic 
different from ‘romantic?’ ” 

One solution of our problem would be to keep a permanent 
definition in Tur Erupe; another is to go for it occasionally 
as we are doing now. 

We do not wonder that our inquisitive friends are baffled. 
Few words in the language have been as badly battered as 
“classic.” Indeed, we now find advertisements with the word 
‘‘semi-classic” ; and it has a definite significance for many peo- 
ple. It is not impossible that we might some day find hemi- 
demi-semi-classics put forth for sale. 

Just this morning, on the way to the office, we saw a 
“twelve-sheet” fence sign which by now is probably plastered 
over the landscape from coast to coast after the manner of the 
billboard eruptions with which our country seems to be chroni- 
cally diseased. This sign read at the top 

“CHAPLIN: GLASSICS”* 

Underneath was the picture of “Charlie” himself, with his 
splay feet, his dinkey derby and his undulating shoulders, which 
have brought such screams of laughter from thousands who 
enjoy his amusing clowning. Certainly he bore little analogy 
to the Temple at Karnak, the Oedipus, the Divine Comedy, 
King Lear, The Night Watch, Westminster Abbey, or the 
Eroica. Yet his managers, who listed a number of screen come- 
dies, were not without propriety in their use of the word 
“classic,” because the word to many merely connotes a “model.” 
To such minds, anything that is typical of its kind becomes a 
classic. Thus one might have a classic circus, a classic auto- 
mobile or a classic soap. 





Last week we saw an advertisement “Classic Jazz””—which, 
of course, merely means that some melody from a masterpiece 
has gone through the hands of one of the Torquamadas of Tin 
Pan Alley until its original beauty has been demolished beyond 
recognition. Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein, Wagner and 
others have all been pillaged for “Classic Jazz.” One thing in 
its favor is that, with certain very ingenious and skillful ar- 
rangements, the tunes get into the musical currency of the day. 
One New York publisher went so far as to say to the editor 
some time ago: “What is a ‘popular number?’ Only some tune 
taken from Grieg, Mendelssohn or Schubert and jazzed up.” 
Then he went on to confess without shame of the number of 
times he had compounded in a musical felony—explaining that 
it was the only way in which the classics could get to the people. 

But what is a classic? A classic in music is any composi- 
tion widely identified by the best musicians as a piece worthy 
of immortal recognition. Thus the Bach Cantatas are classics. 
The Handel Organ Concertos are classics. The Beethoven 
Symphonies, the Mozart Sonatas are all classics. In the art 








of music, however, it has come to be the custom to refer to the 
works of the older masterly composers as classics, and to those 
of later date, who took it upon themselves to observe fewer 
restrictions, as romantic compositions. ‘Thus the works of most 
masters since Schumann, Chopin, Weber and Schubert are 
looked upon as romantic. They have somewhat less of the 
rigidity of form which some of the older masters thought neces- 
sary, and they seem to allow for freer play of the emotions, 

Yet you may write a classic to-day if you can. If you can 
combine in one work great inspiration, lofty idealism, original- 
ity and rich technical experience, you are capable of making a 
classic. ‘Boris Godounoff” is a classic of its type; and yet it 
was so deficient, technically, that Rimsky-Korsakoff had to re- 
edit the work as a whole. Furthermore, this Russian classic, 
representing a type rather than a form, is far removed from 
the so-called classical operas of Gliick. 

Classics come in every age. Mendelssohn was capable of 
writing in very severe style, and his words are often referred to 
as classical, because he followed the models of his predecessors. 
Yet his “Songs Without Words,” which deviate from the old 
forms to a degree, thought radical in his day, are now unques- 
tionably classics of their type. The “New World Symphony” is 
a classic; “The Dream of Gerontius” is a classic, as is the 
Keltic Sonata and the “Rosenkavalier.” All these, written 
within our memory, are certainly to be reckoned among the 
classics. Thus does this will-o-the-wisp word evade us. What, 
again we ask, is a classic? A classic is a work of art coming 
from the mind of man which will attain immortality. Now we 
shall look up the definition in the dictionary. 





How They Got There 


Tue way to learn is to learn. There is no other secret. 
If you really want to learn you will hurdle over obstacles which 
others think unpassable. If you have not the intense desire, 
the greatest teachers in the world will be of no avail to you. 

Here are some ways in which people, hungry for progress, 
have gotten ahead: 

A man in the business side of music found need for more 
colloquial knowledge of the Italian language than he could 
secure from the ordinary book. He bought a number of libretti 
of the modern “realismo” Italian operas and, together with his 
smattering and the parallel translations in the libretti, he soon 
found himself speaking the kind of Italian he needed in his 
work. 

A country school teacher realized that she would soon be 
ccmpelled to move from the little red school house to one of 
the modern group or community schools, made possible by the 
automobile transportation of pupils. She knew that a larger 
knowledge of music would be a help to her. She invested ten 
dollars in the best books on the subject and saved up for a course 
at a Summer Music Supervisors’ Normal. In three years she 
became a full-fledged music supervisor. 

A young man in Missouri felt the need for a music library. 
He resolved to spend not less than one hour a day in personal 
visits and in correspondence for securing subscriptions for 
musical magazines and to invest the products in musical books. 
In fifteen: months he had a library that was the pride of the 
neighborhood. 

A great English editor, desiring “to keep up his music,” 
determined to spend fifteen minutes every day in practice. His 
playing would now put to shame some professionals. 

A, young girl in a western college took an inventory of 
her technical shortcomings. She found that octaves were her 
weakest point. She devoted ten minutes a day for six months 
to octaves and surprised her friends with the results. 

A well-known musician was asked to write an article for a 
musical journal. He replied that he would like to, but had no 
time. When it was suggested that he might spare ten minutes 
a day in assembling his ideas, he followed the plan, and in a 
few months had an excellent article that was widely quoted. 

A little concentrated attention at a time, every day of the 
year, has been the secret of the'succe$s of thousands of notable 


people. 
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Getting a Start as a Virtuoso 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THe Erupe Music 


[EpIToR’s Norn: To find yourself, at the age of twenty- 
four, a well-established virtuoso, playing before large audi- 
ences on two continents, with great success, is given to very 
few of those who study the piano. With Mischa Le viteki, 
however, the training began so early and was pursued with 
such regularity under masters of note that he was able to 
make his debut when he was but fifteen. Since then he has 
made tours each year of thousands of miles, commanding 
large audiences in Australia as well as the United States. 
He was born at Kremenchug (Russian Ukrainia) May 25th, 
1898. His parents were American naturalized citizens. 


The First Steps 

“Gerrinc a start as a virtuoso? Let us start at the 
real beginning. One can begin only in one way and that 
is to develop the love for the best in music at as early 
an age as possible. Success proceeds from right thinking, 
insatiable desire and sincere, earnest, diligent work well 
directed. There was a time in my childhood when I could 
hardly be driven from the keyboard. Indeed, my parents 
were greatly worried about my health because of this. 
One of the reasons why many students fail in their youth 
is that they have to be driven to the keyboard. Instead 
of developing the hatural love for music so that the great 
desire is there, many people seem to think that the proper 
procedure is to put on a kind of musical whip and com- 
pel the pupil to study. 

“Of course there came a period when I would rather 
play baseball than practice, but after a short while the 
love came back and I was willing and glad to put in the 
long hours without which it is impossible to compete with 
the intensive musical progress of the time. Do not 
imagine that there was any magical recipe. In my child- 
hood in Russia, the beginner’s book was the famous 
method by Beyer. There are possibly dozens of other 
beginner’s books equally good and probably many better 
and more in keeping with the advancement of the art and 
with the needs of the times. However, the point I wish 
to bring out is that it is not the book, not the cut-and- 
dried method that counts, but the application of the means 
to the individual pupil. 


The Confusion of Changing Teachers 
“Fortunately 1 was spared the confusion of many 
changes of teachers. Going from one teacher to another 
in the hope of finding some magical method is a frightful 
waste of time. Choose your first teachers with care and 
discretion. There is always some teacher whose work 
with pupils is outstanding in character and results. The 
advanced pianist only rarely accepts beginners. There- 
fore one must judge by results with the pupils 
themselves. Once I recollect that my work was 
interrupted by having a teacher who was more 
anxious to see his fanciful ideas of a special 
method carried out than he was of having me to 
play beautifully. Among other things he had a 
fad of teaching me to play with straight fingers. 
Fortunately my mentors at the time had good 
sense enough to realize that no pianist of high 
standing before the public played with straight 
fingers, and accordingly I was fortunately soon 
placed under the direction of one who realized 
that the curved hand position was the only normal 
ahd natural way to play the instrument. How- 
ever, this interruption cost me a waste of a lot 
of valuable time and energy. 

“When it was discovered that I was destined to 
be a virtuoso, I was greatly delighted and began 
to make definite plans for a career. One of the 
first things that came to me was the fact that the 
modern virutoso must undergo a great strain 
throughout the better part of his life. The strain 
of constant study, constant appearance before 
strange audiences with the consciousness that the 
responsibility for stccess depends upon himself 
alone and is not, as in the case of an orchestral 
player or the member of an opera company, di- 
vided with several others. The pianist appears 
for the most part alone upon the stage. He must 
hold his audience delighted, enthralled, if pes- 
sible, for nearly two hours. To do this it was 
very clcar that, combined with the strain of hard 
travel, the first great es ential was to attain a 
degree of relaxation far above that experienced 
by most people in ordinary walks of life. 


The Most Important Secret 
“To get the right start as a virtuoso one must 
therefore comprehend the true meaning of relax- 
ation, not merely relaxation of the hands and ©) 
arms, but of the mind and body as well. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Neither one was especially musical. His first instruction 
was received in Warsaw from Michaclowski, an excellent 
routine teacher. At the age of eight he was brought to Amer- 
ica, where he became the pupil of Sigismund Stojowski, 
whom BErupp readers know by his frequent contributions 
to this journal. Stojowski was then teaching at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. He then went abroad, studying with 
Erno Dohnanyi, the famous Hungarian virtuoso composer. 
His debut was made in Antwerp, followed shortly by a highly 
successful debut in Berlin. At that time Germany was confi- 
dent of victory (1914); and during the ensuing years, 1915 


“All youths have an idea that power in playing is the 
great essential. It is, but it is not power in the ordinary 
sense of the word. A powerful performance is by no 
means a noisy one. In fact, the pianist who resorts to 
sledge-hammer blows, treating the piano like an anvil, 
may give anything but a powerful performance from the 
artistic and spiritual aspect. 

“T have known of some pianists who have purposely 
sought pianos with stiff actions, for practice, so that their 
octaves and bravura passages when played upon an ordi- 
nary piano would roar out like thunder. They class piano- 
playing with pugilism. Yet with all their pounding they 
fail to give the impression of power which comes from 
the consciousness of playing with one’s artistic and 
spiritual reservoirs filled to the brim, although the body 
is relaxed. 

“Of course complete relaxation is an impossibility if 
one is to play the piano. The thing that the student must 
seek is the happy medium, that is, the point where the 
greatest results can be produced with the greatest 
economy of effort. 


An Individual Problem 

“This, like everything else in art, is an individual prob- 
lem, something which one must teach one’s self. The 
teacher can help, of course, but after all it is what one 
builds in one’s own mind that is of the greatest signifi- 
cance. Every case is different. The boy with leather 
hands fresh from the baseball diamond cannot be treated 
as would be a somewhat dainty young girl. I remember 
a girl in Germany who had the softest and most delicate 
hands and yet she played with great power, largely be- 
cause she had learned the secret of forgetting to bang. 


“This economic principle in piimo playing applies to’ 


everything done at the keyboard. One must not expect 
to apply it to pieces alone. It 1s just as much needed 
in the simplest exercises or in scales. To my mind they 
should be practiced either of two ways, very slowly with 





Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
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and 1916, the residents of Berlin en joyed one of the greatest 
musical seasons ever known in the Prussian capital. Indeed, 
it was difficult to realize that there was a war. The youthful 
pianist captured the Berlin public, but at the same time 
longed to return to America. After short tours which 
reached to Norway, he came to America, making his Amer- 
ican debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, in 1916 Since then 
he has played with all of the leading American orchestras 
and has given many recitals here and in A ustralia, The 
following will be_read with great interest by thousands of 
aspiring pianists.) 


a full rich tone, or very fast and very soft. Fleet, sure, 
clean scales are a real attainment. To be able to run 
them off in almost effortless fashion, is a necessary part 
of the equipment of every well trained pianist. 


The Greatest Artists Self-Taught 

“Tn the wider sense of the word the greatest artists 
are self-taught. In my own case I was fortunate in hav- 
ing years of training under renowned teachers. This is 
a great asset, but thousands of pupils have a similar 
asset advantage. What counts is what the individual 
artist is able to put into his playing as a result of his 
own cerebration, the conscious and unconscious action of 
his brain, developed through study. What the teacher 
does for the artist is just so much. What the artist adds 
creatively to what he has absorbed from his individual 
teacher is what makes him an individual. There are 
thousands of conservatory graduates every year who “can 
play like streaks.” Most of them are very much alike; 
usually depending upon what they have been taught 
rather than what they have thought out for themselves. 

“To get a start as a virtuoso in these days, when con- 
cert platforms are literally flooded with artists, real and 
potential, one must reveal to the public some new and 
fresh aspect of art which can only come through your 
own brain, plus the best experience the world c mmands. 
To get the real kind of a start as a virtuoso you must do 
something genuinely artistic which will stand out from 
the crowd. Your natural talents combined with your in- 
trospective study of yourself, and the artistic works you 
elect to interpret, are therefore of vast importance. ; 


Ill-timed Debuts 

“Getting a start as a virtuoso means getting the right 
start. Thousands of careers are launched only to be 
wrecked shortly after the keel has touched the water. 
The launching means nothing if the artist does not 
survive. 

“A debut is a very expensive thing. A failure 
debut is still more expensive. The managerial 
cost, the advertising, necessary in these days, the 
excitement of the event, all concentrate much in 
Why is it then that 
Better none 
Thou- 
sands at this time are doubtless bewailing the fact 
that they cannot rush right to New York city and 
make a sensational debut yar 


the life of a young person 
there are so many ill-timed debuts? 
at all than one given by an unripe talent 


In most cases they 


poorly prepared. Remember, after a debut-fail- 

ure it is next to impossible to gain recognition 

without an enormous effort. The opportunity for 

preliminary experience is right at the door of 

most of these’ students. Don’t hesitate to play 
7 


and ‘play, and play, for all kinds of audiences in 


Study your audience for reaction 


small towns. 
Don’t make fun of them or pity yourself becaus¢ 
they seem provincial. They are all human and 
you may learn much from them by your playing 
If you fail to move’ them, don’t blame the lack o 
musical culture, but look to your own playing 
Liszt could move them, Rubinstein could mov 
them, Paderewski could move them. 


The Severe Test 


“New York audiences today are < 


as severe as any in the world. The conc 

have heard the greatest pianists for generation 
and they will accept nothing but the best. N 
until you have played and played for audierices 
outside of New York, until you are confident of 
your powers, should you dream of attempting a 


New York debut. 

“Tt should be remembered that quality and not 
quantity is what really counts, always and for- 
Many students make the mistake of 





ever in art. 





trying to acquire too extensive a rep rtoire too 
early in their career. The literature of th 


has assumed tremendous dimensions. Far better 
to master a worthy portion of it than to dabble in 


piano 
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all. There is no short cut in art, Learn all well or not at 
all. Do not try to play twenty concertos superficially, if 
you have lived only years enough to master ten well. The 
others will come with time and study, 

“When playing in public it always is far better to play 
pieces well within your powers than to let your ambitions 
scamper ridiculously after works that are so far beyond 
you that the most unskilled audience cannot fail to 
notice it. 

“The average pupils’ recital is often made up of show 
pieces which are veritable struggles for the students. Far 
better to have them play the Kinderscenen of Schumann 
in a truly musicianly manner, indicating that they compre- 
hend and feel what they are playing, than the prevalent 
battles with Liszt Rhapsodies and the inevitable later 
Beethoven Sonatas which call for piano playing of the 
most mature character. 


Era of Sensational Advertising Past 
“Everybody seems to know in this day that the era of 
sensational advertising is past. Advertising is necessary, 
of course, but only the artist whose work advertises itself 
in the sense that he is demanded again and again after he 
has once had the opportunity for appearance, is the one 


to whom wise managers can afford to devote their time. 
The advertising investment in the way of announcing con- 
certs through the papers and through posters, the cost of 


arranging tours, and other expenses are very large. 

“Unless the artist plays in such a way that this invest- 
ment permanent one, he is a bad 
venture. 

“Sooner or later the public will find out the truth about 
an artist, and false claims made in advance are positively 
injurious at all times. 
wha was heralded as ‘the greatest of his kind. He was 
a mighty fine singer with a splendid European reputa- 
tion, but his manager’s advertising imm« diately chal- 
lenged comparisons with other singers well established in 


becomes a business 


I know of the case of one singer 


favor in America. The result was he has ever since been 


trying to overcome the sensational and altogether unnec- 
is manager. 


essary boasts of his In getting a start as a 


virtuoso, learn that no matter how clever your advertis- 
ing, the main thing is yourself. If you please, your adver- 
tising becomes an asset. If you fail to please, your 


advertising becomes a liability.” 


Practice Rules 


By Iva McCullough Statler 


1. Let no circumstance interfere with lesson 


or practice hour. 


your 
Concentrate, every moment of your 
practice time. 
Always practice systematically and slowly. 
Remember the artistic position of the hand—fin- 
gers curved, raised from knuckle, nail joints not falling 
in, quiet hand. 
4. Practice in 


? 
> 
> Fy 


strict time. Count aloud. Observe 


rests; they are of the same value as notes. 

5. Remember the mind must govern all muscular 
motions. 

6. Always listen intently to your own playing. Train 
your ear. 


7. Do not play over the whole piece to correct one 
measure. Stop! Think! Listen! 

8. Determine fingering Do not 
yourself to employ another, but master this one. 


upon one permit 
9. Maintain a correct and comfortable position while 
at the keyboard. 
10. Read good literature. 


Teaching Key-signatures 


S. M. C. 


In SHarP keys the last sharp is always seven of the 
scale ; key must be eight of the scale, or 
a half step to the right of the last sharp. In teaching 
flat keys, let the pupil write the flats in order, and the 
flat next to 
For example, Bb-Eb-Ab-Db-Gb, are the five flats in the 
signature. Cross out Gb, and D flat is your key-tone. 
This applies to all the flat scales, excepting F which can 
be-easily remembered as having one flat. 

Another method of teaching sharp signatures is to 
show the pupil, that beginning with C, signature natural, 
and progressing in whole steps, there is an addition of 
two sharps for each successive key. Thus, C, no sharps; 
D two sharps; E four sharps. F# six sharps. This 
gives the keys with an even number of sharps. Be- 
ginning with G, and progressing in the same way, we 
get G, one sharp; A, three sharps; B, five sharps; C# 
seven sharps, These have the odd numbers of 
sharps. 


hence the 


the last one in the signature is the key-tone, 


keys 


. portant post. 
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Cultivated Eccentricities of Musicians; Their Futility 


By V. R. Grace, 


Or all the many professions there is none in which 
there exist so many cases of exaggerated egoism, or 
studied and unnatural mannerisms and cultivated ec- 
centricities, as in music. In academic life these things 
are often found among the young undergraduates, but, 
unfortunately, in music, they are not confined to be- 
ginners, but exist in the developed musician, _ who, 
through years of study, preparation, and contact with 
his fellow beings, should rise above such absurdities. 
Such characteristics are certainly not American in 
essence; for, from the view-point of national character- 
istics, Americans are plain, direct people, of a demo- 
cratic turn of mind—a marked contrast to the attitude 
existing in European countries. It is not meant to 
imply that they are lacking in education, or refinement, 
but, living in a free land, the normal attitude is away 
from precedent, tradition, and class-feeling, so long a 
heritage of the older nations. 


Unbearably Conceited Conductors 

Yet those who come in contact with conductors, 
singers, and instrumentalists, soon discover just how 
obnoxious and absurd the assumed and cultivated eccen- 
tricities of these people are, how much annoyance they 
cause, and how very little they have to do with genuine 
musicianship. When it becomes known that a conductor, 
or performer, is a genial normal being, he at once be- 
comes an object of genuine admiration and he is marked 
for the appreciation of the public which supports him. 
There is a limited group of such musicians in this 
country, and it is safe to assert that they are the real 
leaders of musical progress in this great, growing nation. 
Instead of excluding themselves from all contact with 
the musical life around them, they are willing and ready, 
as far as lies within their power, to assist composers, 
or performers, who promise to become worthy musical 
personages. Thus, instead of acting as a backfire to 
musical development, they are encouraging just that 
quality which American music needs at this moment—a 
kindly attitude towards her native musicians. 

Many foreign conductors especially—and others as 
well—become unbearable in their conceit and ufsym- 
pathetic in their attitude, as soon as thcy achieve an im- 
Hence we read of maestros who have no 
relations with their men outside of the rehearsal room, 
who will never give the aspiring composer a hearing, 
nor will they even examine his scores, The inevitable 
outcome of this is that many dusty scores, the result of 
years of study and labor, are lying on shelves, never to 
see light. Thus many good works are lost, and perhaps 
an occasional masterpiece is passed by. 

It is, of course, necessary for a conductor to protect 
himself from the endeavors of all sorts of persons who 
aspire to be heard; but that should never excuse him 
for refusing to make himself available in some way to 
the opportunity of presenting new material. It is cer- 
tainly not at all necessary to assume an impossible at- 
titude on this and other musical matters. It is certain 
that the director who is kindly disposed and éxhibits 
normal human kindness will long be remembered, while 
the unfortunate, who makes himself obnoxious and 
absurd, will be forgotten with satisfaction ! 

To be a master, and to direct the musical destinies of 
those under his baton, does not require the assertion of 
studied mannerisms. The public are keen to observe 
the man as he is, and it is a general belief that such 
assumed characteristics are but a coat of protection, 
worn by musical personalities who need it. Such an 
attitude is not American and has no place in the music 
of a democracy. It is but a hollow echo of the czarism 
of days gone by. To every successful man hero-wor- 
shippers will inevitably come; but it should be remem- 
bered that they worship his powers and not his lesser 
abnormalities, 

It is not difficult to recall those conductors who have 
established their musicianship without the scenic back- 
ground of eccentricity. They are a lasting delight to 
the musical public, and only the best things are thought 


of them. The same is true of singers. It is easy to 
enumerate a number who are immensely popular, on ac- 
count of their direct, natural appeal to their audiences. 
It is a pleasure to attend performances where such 
voices appear. There is such an evidence of their love 
of music, for itself, without the unpleasant assertion of 
the personal element. 

Such musicianship borders on genuine greatness and 
puts to shame those who attempt the assertion of their 
personalities at the expense of the music. With these, 
it is not Brahms, or Bach, but Brahms as John Smith 
would have him, or Bach as Mary Jones believes him to 
have been! It seems almost safe to observe that all of 
our great, successful singers, those we hear and’ read 
about from year to year, are those who have absorbed 
the spirit of musical democracy. An assumed air of 
professionalism is certainly not an asset in a musical 
performance where the most sympathetic feeling of co- 
Operation is essential to a smooth and successful pre- 
sentation. Particularly in large ensemble there must 
exist a finer sort of feeling and relationship between 
conductor, orchestra and singers, 

There has been considerable criticism of a general 
nature of late as to the monotony of orchestral programs 
—the routine performances of the masterpieces and the 
absolute lack, or almost that, of new works of large or 
small dimension, This situation is due at least to some 
degree to the unfortunate path of the growing American 
composer. He may study, for many years under effi- 
cient masters, and write works of smaller type, but the 
one thing which will establish him musically is the ap- 
pearance on a standard symphony program, a hearing 
at a choral festival, or in the opera house. But these 
things are very far from the average composer, so far, 
in fact as to be almost impossible. No composer can 
develop orchestrally without hearing, from time to time, 
the results of his pen. Practice in this field is as im- 
portant as in the realm of piano, organ, or violin music. 

It is impossible to get wheat without tares, and it is 
necessary that some shall fail that others may succeed. 
But unless those in authority change their attitude on 
this most important matter, we shall be at a standstill 
musically. Orchestral programs will go on, year by 
year, containing the same set pieces, interspersed only 
with dissonant, unimportant works given principally be- 
cause they are foreign and are supposed, therefore, to 
possesses “atmosphere”! Recall Charles T. Griffes, the 
American, whose exquisite imagination produced some 
of the most charming music; yet his career was only 
too soon halted on account of his copying orchestral 
parts into the small hours of the morning, after teach- 
ing all day and this, because he could not afford a 
copyist. But his works are not appearing on programs 
of the principal orchestras as they should. And he is 
but one of many worthy authors. 


Frankness, Geniality, Naturalness 

These conditions are known to all, but, as time passes 
on, it will be indeed fortunate if the demands of the 
public, and those directly associated with musica! organ- 
izations, will be tempered with an interest in the promis- 
ing composer of America, so that, in turn, orchestral 
directors will be obliged to give them proper consider- 
ation. And let those who aspire to become successful 
in their chosen musical endeavor realize that musician- 
ship and refinement count for all. Without these noth- 
ing is possible. a 

Also, in this great democratic land, void of class dis- 
tinction and other relics of the middle-ages, the normal, 
national progress of all which is an expression of the life 
of the nation is towards frankness, geniality and nat- 
uralness. The musician who would be the finer inter- 
preter of the spirit of America must needs recognize 
these facts. Let the music, or the musician, be worthy 
and that is all-sufficient, without the additional “stage- 
setting’ of unusual mannerisms, studied eccentricities, 
or other countless absurdities. 


Rachmaninoff, the Russian musical giant, will give in the coming 
ETUDE the unusual tests which every piano student in Russian Con- 


servatories must pass. 


cess ? 
by THE ETUDE. 


Could you pass these Keyboard tests with suc- 
His lengthy interview is one of the most interesting ever secured 
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Turning Old-fa 





| has also written compositions 
_ gery large sale. This indicates 


Waar are the great present-day changes in music? 
Take, to begin with, the question of a melody, how at 
one time it extended over a few bars and then came to 
‘4 close, being, as it were, a kind of sentence, which, 
after running for the moment, arrived at a full stop,, 
. or semicolons. Take this and compare with it the modern 
tendency: for that modern tendency is to argue that 

a melody might go on indefinitely almost; there is no 
reason why it should come to a full stop, for it is not 
a sentence, but more a line, which, like the rambling 
incurvations of a frieze, requires no rule to stop it, 
but alone the will and taste of its engenderer. Then 
take again the question of key, of tonality. At one 
time every composer, as all know, wrote in a certain 
key, only wandering from that key within a certain 
limited area, and always returning to that key at the 
| end of his composition. Yet nowadays we ask ourselves: 
| Why limit our inspiration by this hampering fetter of 
key? why have any key at all? or why not invent new 
scales, or regard the whole of tonality as chromatic? 
Thus some of us have abolished key-signature alto- 
gether, and have bid farewell to an old convention. 
Indeed, in the music of the past we can already see 
this tendency, and how the later composers have wan- 
dered farther and farther afield from the key in which 


they started out. 


Wandering from the Key 


And yet, there are many who urge, If you start 
out in a key you must come back to it; you may wander 
away in the intervening time as much as you wish, but 

you must return to where you started, if you strive 
to be in any sense logical, masterly, artistic, and satisfy- 
ing to your hearers: for the ear, having once got accus- 
tomed to a certain key at the beginning cannot rest con- 
tented unless it hears that key once more at the end. 
That this is not true, however, can be shown by the 
fact that many ears, not too imbued with pre-existing 
conventions, have proved themselves perfectly contented 
under such conditions, and that such a standpoint is 
neither logical nor specially artistic can easily be demon- 


i strated. One might as well say that a business man 
| starting out from the dingy regularity of a town (for 
: . ee . 

| a holiday), and arriving 1n the freedom of the meadows 


and mountains should, as a matter of artisticness and 
logic, return to that town, but, in fact, the most artistic, 
interesting, and romantic thing to do would be for him 
never to return to it, but die in ecstasy amid those 
beautiful meadows, or wander away into some new and 
entrancing fairyland. That he has to 
| return is not specially an affair of logic, 
but of one of the misfortunes of every- 
day life and sordid money-making; a 
thing which is the antithesis of Art and 
Music. 
The Question of Rhythm 


Then to go on to the question of 
rhythm. Is it in any sense a pointless 
query to ask why we should be limited 
to that regularity, that unvarying three 
beats or four beats or six beats in a 
| bar, when a much greater variety, So 
essential to the holding of the listeners’ 
attention, could be gained by a con- 
stantly varying rhythm, or no definite 
rhythm at all? Surely it is no argu- 
ment to say that, because for five hun- 
dred years a thing has existed in this or 
in that form, therefore it cannot be 
‘changed; for the answer would be, hav- 
ing existed so long in that form, it is 
j time it should be changed, since either 
we are weary of it or have exhausted 
: its possibilities. That it finally be- 
1 came a necessity, this abolishment of 
rhythmic regularity, is self-evident 
y from the fact that Scriabine, Percy 
Grainger, and Debussy in some of their 
later works have varied the rhythm in 
every bar, as well as using the unequal 
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[Mr. Cyril Scott enjoys the peculiar distinction of being a modernist 
} whose works have-been received with delight by the cognoscenti, but who 
of an idealistic character which have had a 
very clearly that Mr. Scott, who has been 
a frequent honored contributor to THE Erupe, has a broad human appeal 
; 


GYeRTE SCOTT 


his works. 


tendency 
sentation of new 


time-signatures in the bars themselves—a very significant 
difficulties of 


point in musical evolution, though offering 
without 


performance which one must concede are not 
drawbacks. 

Then, finally, to come to the matter of form, already 
partially dealt with in the previous chapter, and here I 
mean what we may call the architectural side of composi- 
tion, why should we endeavor to put new matter into 
old forms, as some people advocate, instead of creating 
new ones? If a so-called rule is so unstable a thing, 
and if music is freer from those limitations which com- 
pass them than other arts, then to wish to put new 
matter, so called, into an old form, gives birth not only 
to an anachronism, so to put it, but is also likely to 
asphyxiate or considerably cramp the outflowing inspira- 
tion of the creator. That it may be possible to put new 
matter—and by this I mean, of course, m« lodies and 
harmonies—into an old form, one does doubt; but 
when it comes to be regarded as a virtue, then the 
extreme danger appears, for this supposed prerequisite 
for greatness on the part of the academically-minded, 
this admiration for mechanical adjusters and fitters of 
every musical, or rather unmusical, description is on the 
high road to reduce music to the plane of mathematics, 
and to cause it to fall from the pinnacle of its artistic 
heights into the abyss of mere mechanicalism. To have 
certain very fixed and unlimited ideas about form, and 
should these ideas be not accurat ly subscribed to, to 
misname the musical composition, whatever it may be, as 
formless, this is an injustice, alone arising from pedantry 
and limitation, I put the question: Why should not the 
number of forms be as illimitable as the number of con- 
tents calculated to go inside those forms ? And the answer 
can alone remain for time to show. Certain it is that at 
present, form and pattern are considerably confounded, in 
that, should the form of some work not be based on an old 
pattern, the entire work is regarded as formless ; 
against this exceedingly circumscribed 
that much warfare indeed might be 
and form are different things, and the 
in music discard pattern and invent a new form, because 
their originality, their inventiveness, their absolute new- 
ness, transcends the limitations of 

These they have unlearnt, and in their 
a new formal structure, to which as strict an 


not 


and it is 
of view 
waged. Pattern 


oreatest geniuses 


point 


the ancient patterns. 
place have erected 
adherence 


is often maintained as to those which have been dis- 
carded. The overthrow of the laws formulated by 
preceding musicians merely means the birth of new 


go hand-in- 


ones, because lawlessness and genius only 


tO do away with 
conceptions of musical values to be very profitable reading. | 
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shioned Musical Traditions Upside Down 


By the Famous English Composer, Pianist, Author 


to his art quite apart from his esoteric tendencies as exhibited in some of 
In “The Philosophy of Modernism’- 
books upon music and occultism—he discusses in character the present-day 


one of several published 


old conventions. Our readers will find this pre- 


hand in one sense, and that is in the sense of pre-exist- 
ing laws. Whether the new “rules” which the composer 
iders for himself are at first apparent to the listener, 
It is more than likely that they are 
far from being so. Asin other domains of mental activity 
people talk of the supernatural, or the impossible, or the 
contrariness to the laws of Nature, merely because there 
may be laws which they are ignorant of, so in music do 
people talk of formlessness and anarchy as soon as the 
structural design is not founded on a hackneyed one, or 
is not blatantly transparent. The form of an ocean and 
the form of a tree are two vastly different things, and 
yet both have undoubtedly got form; just as the ram- 
bling incurvations of a frieze and the “Venus of Milo” 
are likewise diverse in the largest degree, although both 
possess formal characteristics. Structure, then, is not 
good or bad according to the pattern on which it is 
built, but alone according to its own intrinsic goodness 
or badness; the merit of the thing itself. And thus we 
a different starting-point for criticism than as 
musical structure like Sonata-form, 
we require to ask, Does it flow, has it 
is it a mere series 


engt 


is another matter. 


require 
to whether a 
Rondo-form; 
any real standpoint of its own, or 
irritating and meaningless full stops ?—since nothing 
continual coming to an 
end and a continual restarting. The decree of incessant 
Aux (remember an ancient philosopher) 1s one which 
rhythm of the 


is 


ol 
can be more aggravating than a 


pervades the universe, and the grandiose 


ocean, or the babbling sedu tiveness of a rivulet, lies 
in its eternal continuity. Even prose, a thing to serve 
a definite purpose, is considerably augmented in value 


can be attached to it; and 


when the epithet “flowing” 
or cadences in music, as if 


hence to talk of full stops 
they were a quality and not merely a questionable con- 
vention, is to place that art on a par with one whose 
sole function is not to ple the ear but to deal with 
definite symbols, often, alas! at the expense of gratify- 
ing that organ. We often extol prose when it becomes 
akin to music, and then we go and commit the error, 
however unconsciously, of extolling music when, with 
it becomes akin to prose, 
for 


ase 


its semicolons and full stops, 
an absurdity which requires but little pointing out; 
let it be well noted that in literature a full stop or any 
species of punctuation is a mute thing, a symbol unpro- 
nounced in the reading; but in music a 
close means the irksome repetition of an exceedingly 
limited number of chords which, by their very frequent 
occurrence, not only show a lack of invention, but also 
question. 


close or a half- 


obstruct the smooth flow of the work in 


The Modern Tendency 


The modern tendency, then, is to in- 
vent new forms or structural designs, 
more subtle, more mystical, more flow- 
ing than heretofore; and if I have made 
no of modern harmony and 
polyphony, it 1s because we should 
technicalities too 


mention 
involve ourselves in 
complicated and perhaps too tedious to 
of value to us at the mo- 
ment. 

For the rest, I would add that, if 
the moderns seem to be drifting away 
from the great patterns of the previous 
Masters, instead of following in their 
as so many think that they 
instead of adding 


be great 


footsteps, 
ought to do, and, if, 
my censure to such an apparently un- 
srateful proceeding, I have upheld 
them and vindicated them, then it is be- 
cause there is another way, a more subtle 
more heroic 
Masters, 


yet infinitely 
way, of following those 
that is, not by closely and accurately 
footprints. 


way, an 


and 


following in their musical 
hut in their psychological ones ; 
but their cour- 
enterprise, their 


that 


by imi- 


tating not their forms, 








age, their creative 
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will to give to the world something 











has never been given be fore. 
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A Musical Biographical Catechism 
Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
(1810—1856) 





By Mary M. Schmitz 
[Eprror’s Norn :—We are presenting herewith a monthly series of biographies designed to be used by themselves, or 
as a supplement to work in classes and clubs, with such texts as The Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians series and The 


Standard History of Music.) 


1. Q. Where and when was Robert Schumann born? 
A. In Zwickau, Saxony, Germany, January 8, 1810. 

2. QO. Was his family musical? 

A. His father was not a musician but was a great 
lover of music. He was a bookseller. 

3. Q. Did Robert show much talent for music? 

Yes, when he was a young boy he played on sev- 
eral of the instruments of the orchestra. He 
got together his school-mates and formed a 
small orchestra for which he arranged the 
music. 

4. Q. Was Schumann a college student? 

A, Yes, he was a student at the University of Leip- 
zig and studied law there. After that he went 
to Heidelburg University, but he neglected his 
law studies and devoted himself to music. 

5. Q. What influenced Schumann to give up the law 

for music? 

A. He went to Italy on a vacation trip and there he 
heard the famous violinist Paganini, “The Wiz- 
ard of the Violin.” This is said to have influ- 
enced him very greatly. 

6. Q. Was his mother in favor of his fitting himself 

for the musical profession? 

A. At first she was very much opposed to it. Much 

persuasion was required to gain her consent. 

Q. With whom did Schumann study after he re- 
turned to Leipzig to begin his musical educa- 
tion in earnest? 

With Frederick Wieck and Heinrich Dorn. 

What happened that made Schumann give up his 
study of the piano and devote himself to com- 
position? i 
A, He was so anxious to gain greater individuality 

and strength of his fourth finger that he made 
some experiments which resulted in disabling 
his finger for a while and he never regained 
the complete use of it. 

9. Q. What was the name of his first opus? 

A, Variations on the name Abegg. 

10. Q. Was Schumann a literary man, too? 

A, Yes, when he was twenty-five years old he began 
to write articles for the press under two dif- 
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ferent names, “Florestan” and “Eusebius.” 
With some other young man he started the 
New Journal for Music, of which he was edi- 
tor for ten years. 

11. Q. For what instrument did Schumann write many 
beautiful pieces? 

A. The piano. 

12. Q. How many symphonies did Schumann write? 

A, Four symphonies for full orchestra. He also 

wrote many pieces for piano and strings. 
13. Q. Did Schumann write any songs? 

A, Yes, he wrote about one hundred songs. He is 

considered a very great song writer. 
14. Q. Did Schumann write any operas? 

A. Yes, one opera, Genoveva. 

Q. Name some of the music Schumann wrote for 
the piano, 

A. Papillons, Carnaval, Novelletten, Phantasiestiicke, 
Faschingschwank, and the great Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. 

16. QO. What great Russian pianist first played Schu- 
mann’s music? 

A, Anton Rubinstein, who was the first one to really 
understand and play Schumann’s music with 
the proper insight and feeling. 

17. QO. Who was Schumann’s wife? 

A, Clara Wieck, the daughter of his teacher, Fred- 
erick Wieck. 

18. Q. Did her father oppose the marriage ? 

A. It was only after much delay he consented to the 
match. It was a very happy marriage until in- 
sanity clouded the life of the master. 

19. Q. Was Clara Schumann a musician? 
4, She was one of the foremost women concert pian- 
ists of her day and her playing of his music 
did much to popularize it. 
20. O. With what great conservatory was Schumann 
connected ? 

A. With the Leipzig Conservatory, founded by his 

friend, Felix Mendelssohn. 
21. Q. Where and when did Schumann die? 
A, In Endenich, near Bonn (Beethoven’s birthplace), 


July 29, 1856. 
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A Word of Praise—The Fairy Wand 


By Mae-Aileen Erb 


Wuite reading some letters from teachers in various 
parts of the country, one of them impressed me as con- 
taining a regrettable truth which many musicians have 
experienced. 

“During fifteen years of piano teaching,” writes Miss 
X., “I have taught hundreds of pupils with but little 
appreciation from the majority.” In reading between 
the lines, it does not seem that this lack of esteem is in 
any way merited; for from the letter one infers that 
she is a teacher with high ideals and a sincere love for 
her profession and one that is considered successful, if 
a large number of pupils is an indication of success. 

Those teachers are truly blessed whose “lines are cast 
in pleasant places,” whose work is among children of 
cultured parents, “understanding” parents who cooperate 
with the teacher in her attempt to develop the latent 
ability of the child. Many, however, labor year after 
year among the type of pupil whose aim is low and 
whose taste is summed up in the words “popular” and 
“jazz.” Teaching under such conditions would almost 
seem like a thankless task and would t ‘mpt one to doubt 
those encouraging lines, “Give to the world the best 
that you have, and the best will come back to you.” 

Miss X should find comfort in the fact that she does 
not want for pupils. Although they are slow in ex- 
pressing appreciation for her endeavor in their behalf, 
they evidently consider her a capable instructor or they 


would study elsewhere. But a teacher should not be 
compelled to search for signs of approbation in bare 
facts. She should receive praise where praise is due. 

To withhold commendation is a common characteristic 
of the human race, yet it would almost seem that some 
parents hesitate to express satisfaction in their child’s 
progress through fear that the teacher might crow less 
painstaking in her effort. Is it possible that they consider 
silence a whip held over the teacher to goad her on to 
her utmost capacity? Personally, I should rather give 
them the benefit of the doubt and attribute their taciturn- 
ity to plain thoughtlessness. 

If people only could realize how miraculously a word 
of praise can transform a teaching day! It is like a 
fairy wand which can change work into the keenest 
pleasure. It is like the big, round sun bursting through 
the clouds of a gray day. But mark this well, it is more 
than all that, it is a real dynamo for creating redoubled 
energy and enthusiasm,—a means far more powerful and 
potent than silence, so cold and non-committal. 

Not one teacher in a thousand would not prefer to 
teach grateful pupils. It is almost needless, then, to add 
that the infallible way for a student to receive “full 
measure, pressed down, and running over,” is to let his 
teacher know that her teaching is not in vain and that 
she has the loyal support and hearty appreciation of 
both himself and his parents, 





Ty the June, 1922, number of the Erupr was an ar- 
ticle which recommended the use of improvised ducts 
for sight playing. I have found the same method to 
be effective in assisting stumbling pupils. Stumbling is 
often caused by the pupil’s inability to read and execute 
the music with both hands all at once. Practice with 
separate hands is sometimes helpful, but a pupil who 
stumbles will often do so unconsciously from force of 


habit. This may be remedied by having her to play 
one part while the teacher does the other, Do not wait 
for the pupil but insist that she keep up to time, even 
though she may have to omit a few notes at first in 
order to do so. Practice this way as long as seems 
advisable then exchange parts and proceed as before. 
Pract‘ce of this kind must be done frequently if the 
desired result is to be obtained—By Cerra F. Siru, 
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Parents of Famous Composers 


ANCESTRY is ever an interesting study. 
we find some curious capers of nature. 
lineage of those who have excelled, we find that some 
have been the final, sumptuous bloom of a plant that 
has developed through successive generations ; and, again, 


By Lynne Roche 


others have burst forth as a rare exotic. 
Follow this through the succeeding table. 


Composer 
Bach 
Brahms 
Beethoven 
Berlioz 
Chopin 
Donizetti 
Dvorak 
Elgar 
Gounod 
Handel 
Haydn 
Maseagni 
MacDowell 
Massenet 


Mendelssohn 
Mozart 
Puecini 


Rossini 

Strauss, Richard 
Schubert 
Schumann 


Father 
Musician 
Musician 
Musician 
Country Doctor 
Musician 
Weaver 
Butcher 
Organist 
Artist 
Surgeon 
Wheelwright 

taker 
Business 
Inventor 


Banker 


Musician 
Musician (three 
generations) 

Horn Player 
Musician 
Schoolmaster 
Bookseller 


Mother 
Housewife 
Shopkeeper 
Cook 


Housewife 
Musician 
Housewife 
Housewife 
Housewife 
Pianist 
Housewife 
Cook 
Housewife 


Skilled amateur 
pianist 
Highly educated 
woman 

Officer’s daughter 


Housewife 
Seconda Donna 
Pianist 

Cook 


Surgeon's daughter 


Through it 
By tracing the 





Tschaikowsky Mining Engineer Housewife 
Verdi Innkeeper Housewife 
von Weber Musician Housewife 
Wagner Police Clerk Housewife 





Finger Liberty Through Scale Playing 
By Helen C. McTernan 


How do you practice the scale? I have found the 
following method of great value for gaining independ- 
ence of the fingers: 

1. Play all scales, Major and Minor, through for two 
octaves, accenting every second note, then play all 
scales through for three octaves, accenting every third 
note. Finally play all scales through for four octaves, 
accenting every fourth note. 

2. When the preceding has been thoroughly mastered, 
practice the following in all the scales: Left hand, 
played legato, right hand played staccato. Then the 
left hand played staccato and the right hand played 
legato. 

3. If you have studied scales in thirds, the following 
will be found helpful: Play regular scales, left hand 
legato, right hand in thirds, then the reverse. 

4. The following in octaves is of great value to the 
left hand, requiring extra concentration upon it. Left 
hand scale legato, right hand scale in octaves, then the 
reverse; or, if the student desires, he could use the 
same idea, using detached sixths or thirds, 

This work will be found interesting from the be- 
ginning and it helps to strengthen the weaker fingers. 
Master each scale before you proceed to the next, or 
the time you spend in practice will be useless, 





“In” and “On” 


By Sidney Bushell 

Ir is very useful, in teaching lines and spaces, to use 
the terms “in” and “on” when a space or a line respec- 
tively is indicated. , 

Use a blackboard for class work: and when a pupil is 
asked to write a note “in” F, it is immediately under- 
stood, when working with the treble clef, that the first 
space “I” is intended. If the word “on” F is used, it is, 
of course, understood that the top line of the staff is in- 
dicated. 

This is better than saying, “F in the, first space,” be- 
cause it is necessary for the pupil to use thought when 
the terms “on” or “in” are used without giving the pre- 
cise location within the staff. 

It is useful, too, since the location of similar notes in 
the two staffs differ, in fixing these in the mind of the 
pupil. In the bass clef, “on” F, of course, would indj- 
cate the third line; “in” F, the space below the lowest, G 





Great men stand on a pedestal out of our reach— 
till we come up close and find they are only human. 
Elbert Hubbard 
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How Caruso Practiced Daily 


By SALVATORE FUCITO 


[The following extract from “Caruso and the Art of Singing,” by Salvatore Fucito and Barnet J. Beyer, is made with the permission of the pub- 


lishers, the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


This material is copyright, 1922, by the Frederick A, Stokes Co., and may not be republished. 


was Caruso’s coach from 1915 to 1921 and drilled him daily through much of this time.| 


Wuen I began to work with Caruso, the opulence and 
splendor of his golden voice, together with the poign- 
ancy of his masterly art, had already conquered the vast 
musical public in the capitals of Europe, as well as the 
great opera audiences in America. And yet, despite this 
prodigious achievement, the world-renowned artist worked 
more industriously than ever, covcting a greater and 
greater command of his instrument. In fact, there was 
never a moment during his brilliant career when Caruso 
complacently sat back and said, “I am satisfied.” Ani- 
mated by the spirit of the sincere artist, intent on his 
ceaseless effort toward a finer and finer perfection, 
Caruso had set up standards in vocal art—for himself, 
at least—so rigorous that, however great his progressive 
attainments, his ideal was always in advance of even his 
performance. 

Caruso was never a victim of the mean temper which 
degrades opponents in order to enjoy the cheap triumphs 
of a petty rivalry. It is well known that he was gen- 
erous in advice and assistance to his fellow-artists. 
When he was singing with an artist of little vocal power, 
he would modulate his sonorous voice that he might not 
overwhelm the less-fortunate singer. On one occasion, 
during a performance of “La Boheme” at the Metropoli- 
tan, Caruso stretched this habitual generosity to an un- 
precedented degree. The Colline of that night was in 
poor voice and wished to be replaced by another basso. 
The management urged and finally persuaded him to 
see it through in spite of his growing hoarseness. By 
the time he had reached Vecchia simarra senti the un- 
happy basso simply could not sing a note. Caruso imme- 
diately thrust a cloak over himself and began to sing the 
famous Song of the Cloak with a good bass quality, to 
the great astonishment of the other singers, the con- 
ductor, and those of the audience who recog- 
nized the great tenor through his disguise. 

Caruso himself, however, had no _ fixed 
hours when he retired or arose. It fre- 
quently occurred that he got up early the 
morning following a night on which he had 
sung; on the other hand, there were times 
when he got up very late, although he had 
not sung a note the previous night. He pos- 
sessed a temperament which was, for some 
reason or other, averse to rigid regularity. 

At all events, whether the hours ‘which 

Caruso reserved for work and sleep were or 

were not as regular as they should have 

been, he saw to it that his body received all 
the necessary rest and exercise. 
Caruso’s Regime 

On rising, Caruso first drank the inevitable 
cup of coffee, so dear to al! Italians. Then 
he proceeded to spray his throat—as_ he 
laughingly said; pulire lo strumento, to 
cleanse the instrument—with a steam ato- 
mizer. After thoroughly spraying his throat, 
he continued with his toilette. While he was 
thus getting ready for his day’s work, I would 
be at the piano, playing for him the score of 
the opera he was to sing that night. As he 
heard the score again, Caruso would hum or 
whistle the passages with which he was par- 
ticularly impressed. When he had finally 
completed his toilette, to which he devoted 
considerable attention, he felt fresh and vig- 
orous for the rest of the day. 

It may not be uninteresting to set down here 
why Caruso wished me. to play the entire 
score. He was not merely the great tenor, 
with a marvelous vocal organism; in his own 
fashion, he was also a great musician. As a 
consequence, he refused to sacrifice the en- 
semble of a musical work by disproportion- 
ately featuring what he himself was to sing. 
Caruso possessed a fine sense of measure and 
proportion, which accounts for his greatness 
as an ensemble singer. If he desired to shine 
individually, it was only by dint of his sterling 
qualities as an artist. He never failed to study 
the complete score of any opera in which he 
was to sing; he had to determine for himself at 
first hand what had been the composer’s inten- 

tion, and then thoroughly assimilate the work, 


Caruso frequently commenced the morning’s vocal 
work by practicing vocalizes for about ten minutes, and 
this he usually did whether or not he had a performance 
that day. During those ten minutes his whole being was 
intent on his work; his concentration was so great that 
nothing seemed to escape his acute ear. 

Since absolute control of the breath is the basis of 
pure bel canto, Caruso would begin with his two exer- 
cises for this purpose. Caruso, without any stiffness, 
would place his body in an erect position with one foot 
a step in advance of the other, as if to take a step. 
(It is important to note here that his entire body was 
completely relaxed—no portion of it rigid.) Then he 
would slightly contract (draw in) the muscles of the 
abdomen and inhale calmly and without haste. As a 
result of this deep and slow inspiration of air, his dia- 
phragm and ribs would expand and his thorax (chest) 
rise. At this point of the demonstration Caruso always 
called the student’s attention especially to the diaphragm, 
explaining that when it assumed this position it consti- 
tuted the principal agent for sustaining the column of air 
which could be held in the lungs under the pressure 
required for the production of loud and soft tones. 

“The second movement is exhalation.” 

Here Caruso would perform certain vocal exercises, 
of which I reproduce below the one most frequently 
used by him. 


Ex.1i 
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CARUSO AS RHADAMES IN ‘‘AIDA” 


Maestro Fucito 


Caruso would sing all the above exercises during his 
second movement, that of expiration, carefully emitting 
the air inhaled during the first movement—without any 
straining, but with the least possible rapidity—in the 
volume required for the correct rendering of this exer- 
At the end of the exercise, his thorax, diaphragm 
and abdomen returned to their uriginal positions. 

For the control of the breath, Caruso practiced the 
following exercise—running the whole chromatic scale 
up to C, and sometimes up to C-sharp—in one single, 
sustained breath. 


cise. 














These exercises, as well as the others which will fol- 
low, are useful for the purpose of increasing the agility 
and flexibility of the vocal organs. These vocalizes he 
after the model of the following exercises for 
equalization of the voice. : 


sang 


Ex.3 (aig open) (Dark) 
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A (ah) should be quite open, with the mouth extended 
in a horizontal oval; and the exercise should 
be sung with great naturalness and abandon. 
Gradually, as Caruso reached the upper range, 


1 


the open vowel A would insensibly merge into 
the vowel O, which continued steadily to be- 
in color, or rather to change into 
the vowel U (00), precisely as is here graph- 
ically set down. Caruso 

C or C-sharp. The student, 
not go beyond B-flat or B. 


come darker 


carried this up to 
however, should 


voice, Caruso 


For developing agility of the 
also practiced these exerci 


Chromatically tobo 
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voice, in a 
that all 


exercise in full 
saw to it 


each 


He sang 
single respiration; and he 
the air from the lings was duly transformed 


intd tone. 

So much for breath control practice. But 
breath tone production and vocal 
equalization are closely related; the 
[ vocal art is 


control, 
achieve- 
success 


ment of in one phase of 








dependent upon the succ essful manipulation of 
the others. So Caruso used these exercises, 
as well as the following, 

Ex.6 Pa 
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for tonal quality and coloring. The exercises, 
Nos. 6 and 7, for the sake of volume and in- 


tensity, he also practiced in full voice. 
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Caruso sang the sustained G of Exercise 6 with much 
power; it had a penetrating ring, and he held it for a 
considerable time. For this sustained work, too, he some- 
times practiced Exercise 8, 
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Ex.8 
Adagio Chromatically to , 
—— ——;-— = 
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which is excellent both for the attainment of accurate 
pitch and the development of equalization in the vowels. 

There was always method and plan in whatever Caruso 
did; he never worked listlessly, prompted by the desire 
to get through with his routine. He had set before him- 
self an ideal, and he directed all his powers toward 
achieving it. He infused into his exercises the vital 
spirit that animated and made significant the final prod- 
uct of his labor. Even when he vocalized, he aimed at 
much more than what is normally sought by singer: 
namely, flexibility and power. He used the vocalizes 
with such skill and intelligence that they prepared his 
voice for the rdle he was scheduled to sing that night. 
Was he to appear in “Rigoletto” or in “La Favorita,” 
in “L’Elisir d’Amore” or in “La Bohéme,” operas which 
demand of the tenor dexterity and grace, Caruso would 
strive to secure, through modifying the manner of his 
practicing, the lyric lightness and flexibility suitable to 
those roles. But if he was scheduled to appear in “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” in “Pagliacci,” or in “La Juive,” works 
in which the tenor roles are primarily dramatic, Carusc 
endeavored to make his manner of vocalizing fortify his 
voice with the necessary power and dramatic ring whic! 
these roles require. 











Show Interest in Your Pupils 


By Mae Aileen Erb 


ONE great factor in the success of a teacher is his 
ability to be genuinely interested in his class, not as a 
whole, but in each individual pupil. Time should always 
be taken at the opening and close of each lesson, for a 
few personal remarks based on the habits, hobbies, and 
outside interests of that particular child. Let him feel 
that you are as much interested in him as if he were your 
only pupil instead of merely one of forty or fifty. 

Your interest may be manifested in various ways. 
Should you, in the course of your reading, discover an 
article, a book, or a picture, the subject matter of which 
will appeal to a certain pupil, lend or give it to him. 

In times of illness, a card or a note is a courtesy easily 
extended. It is a wise plan to keep on hand a pack of 
postcards, stamped for mailing, as it is not always con- 
venient for the busy teacher to go in quest of these when 
they are needed. For lack of them, many opportunities 
to show your solicitude are lost. 

When a pupil is struggling with a composition which 
threatens to master him, or when practicing is beginning 
to lag, a bright, inspirational note will often have a most 
desirable effect. 

Let the parents, too, feel this personal touch. These 
occasions should not be only when the pupil needs stricter 
parental supervision to insure more thorough practice 
Especially is a note or a telephone call appreciated when 
the child has been making excellent progress and the 
message is to express your satisfaction and pleasure in 
his lessons. : 

No matter how busy or how successful the teacher, the 
short time required for these small details of considera- 
tion will be time well invested; in fact the most success- 
ful men and women in all professions are those who have 
never regarded the little things as beneath their estate. 


“Poison” for Omitted Sharps and Flats 





By Celia F. Smith 

Many Etupe readers have doubtless. played . the 
game called “poison,” when they were children. A 
number of stones are laid on the ground, the object 
being to go from one given place to another by means 
of the stones. If a person steps off the stones onto 
the ground he is “poisoned” and must start from the 
beginning again. 

Some pupils are careless about omitting sharps or 
flats which are given in the signature, and no amount 
of correction is effective. Then this littlke game may 
be applied to advantage, letting each sharp or flat take 
the place of a stepping stone. Telling a pupil he must 
go back to the beginning each time he omits a sharp 
or flat is likely to arouse a spirit of antagonism; but 
put it the form of a game and he enters upon it in 
an entirely different spirit. 

This game may also be applied to various other cor- 
rections. 
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Memorize at Least Twenty Pieces 
By C. Fred Kenyon 


One's repertory should consist of pieces that represent 
one’s powers, and no piece should be memorized unless 
it is worth memorizing. It is a very bad system to 
master eighteen or twenty popular pieces of the day, for 
they very soon drop into that oblivion which they doubt- 
less deserve, and the student then finds it necessary to 
memorize a fresh repertory every few months. A pian- 
ist’s repertory should consist of pieces the value of which 
is undoubted; they should be able to stand the test of 
years, and last as long as the life of the pianist. ~I do 
not advise the total neglect of modern composers, for it 
is my belief that much excellent work is done every year 
by living men; but I do say: “Let your repertory be 
based mainly on the classical composers; let them be 
your daily bread, your chief means of sustenance. Light 
composers of the third or fourth rank may then be 
brought into requisition to fill in the empty nooks and 
corners—to garnish the solid feast that has been 
prepared.” 

The first thing to decide is the extent to which one’s 
repertory is to go; and this, of course, depends on the 
amount of time that is at the student’s disposal} and the 
use to which he is going to put his pianoforte playing. 
To strike an average, I will assume that each reader of 
these pages desires to memorize at least twenty pieces; 
that is a very fair repertory for an average pianist, but 
there are many who will wish to go beyond this. In that 
case, 1t would perhaps be advisable if they extended 
their repertory on the lines laid down here; but in this, 
as in all other branches of this subject of memorizing 
music, the individual pupil’s judgment should always be 
used. Do not despise your own judgment; and, above 
all, do not accept my advice in these pages unless it 
commends itself to you as good and profitable. I take 
it for granted that you have a fair technique, a fair 
amount of ambition, and that you are not lacking in 
common-sense. 

[t seems to me unnecessary to make out a list of repre- 
sentative pieces that should be memorized by everyone ; 
for even a Beethoven sonata may appeal to one person 
much more than it does to another of equally good taste 
and discernment, and it would b worse than useless for 

pianist to master a piece which did not particularly 
appeal to him. Consult your own tastes; but if you do 
not find that your selection of music does not include any 
work either of Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann 
or Mozart, you must make yourself recognize the fact 
that your taste stands in need. of improvement, and that 
it would be most distinctly advisable to improve it 
before you attempt to memorize anything. But yet, on 
the other hand, do not pretend to like classical music 
just because you ought to like it. Do not rave over a 
Bach fugue just because it is a Bach fugue. Be honest 
with yourself and your fellow-pianists. And if, finally, 


you find that you are utterly unable to appreciate any of 
the work of the great masters of composition, it would 
be well to recognize the fact that at heart you are not a 
true musician, and that any enjoyment you or your 
friends may get from your pianoforte playing will be but 
enjoyment of a very shallow kind. But it very often 
happens that a pianist will have a temperament that 
seems to be set all in one groove. He can appreciate the 
beauties of one master, but is unable to comprehend the 
work of another. And this circumstance, though regret- 
table enough in itself, is not an insurmountable barrier 
to pianistic success. If, for instance, Chopin appeals to 
you far more than any other composer, it would be 
advisable for you to make his works your chief study ; 
but to make them your only study would merely make 
you more narrow than you were before. Do not ignore 
the other composers altogether, but study those whose 
works are essentially opposed to Chopin's, and the scope 
of your temperament or individuality will be widened 
and your appreciation of Beéthoven and Bach will grow 
more intelligent and keen, 

3ut to take the case of a pianist who has wide tastes 
and sympathies, what composers should he select? Here, 
again, the particular pieces may be left for him to choose, 
the only advice I venture to give being that. they should 
be as representative as possible, and that they should 
include at least one sonata of Beethoven. The more 
representative one’s memory is, the better able will one 
be to entertain different kinds of people—a well-educated 
audience being able to appreciate Bach and Beethoven, 
whilst a not really musical assembly would enjoy the 
lighter pieces of more middern composers. But don’t 
stoop to memorize mere trash just because you will gain 
a little ephemeral popularity by being able to play it. 

The pieces that form one’s repertory may in most cases 
be divided into two distinct classes: : 

(1) Those that we intend to play for our friends and 
the public, and 

(2) Those that we intend to interpret for ourselves 
alone. 

Most pianists I have met have certain pieces at their 
finger ends which they never attempt to play in public; 
they are, perhaps, pieces that, for the sake of some 
association of ideas, are held too sacred for public hear- 
ing. But there are some pieces which by their very 
nature are unsuited for public performance. They are 
so deep, so solemn, so thoughtful, that one can interpret 
them best in the solitude of one’s chamber. It is at times 
such as this, when one is communing alone with one of 
the greater masters of music, that one realizes the benefit 
to be derived from memorizing; for when the printed 
page is absent, one seems to be all the closer to the 
spirit of the composer one is interpreting, and the music 
has an added charm and significance—How to Memorize. 





Musicians and 


Brain Collapse 


By Allan J. Eastman 


Tue few cases of musicians who have suffered mental 
and nervous breakdowns seem to excite some who do 
not realize that all intense intellectual workers are liable 
to nervous and brain disorders, if proper care is not 
taken. 

Brain bankruptcy is a common complaint. Creative 
workers pour out their soul wealth in such lavish manner 
that there comes a time when the treasury is empty. It 
is a horrifying realization. Usually those who are com- 
plaining of the immense amount of work they do and 
what they produce are not the ones to suffer mental 
breakdowns. It is the man and the woman who is so ab- 
sorbed in the work that all rational ideas of conserving 
psychic energy are lost. He has no time to think of 
himself and rarely does so until he finds the wreck of 
his mind and bedy about him. Then it is often too late 
to extricate himself. 

Musicians will be interested to learn that there is a 
theory advanced by Dr. Joseph Carter that the mind is 
made up of an infinite number of minute substances 
yariously defined. With every thought originating in 
the brain the energy involved destroys one or more of 
these particles. Fresh particles prepare to take their 
place if the conditions are normal and the body is in 
good shape. 

Sleep and diversion are the great restoratives. Musi- 
cians are often entirely too parsimonious in these mat- 
ters. They work themsélves to the limit and then 
wonder why they have to go to doctors for disagreeable 
pills which often only palliate the trouble at best. It is 
not the sleep that you lose to-night or to-morrow night 
but the long cumulative losses that do the trick. 





Nervous irritability, a tendency to worry or find fault 
or get excited readily are the danger signals which often 
precede a nervous or mental breakdown, If you find 
that everything looks wrong to you; if you find that you 
want to complain about your fellows for just those 
human weaknesses which you know you possess; if you 
find that any little remark irritates you and makes you 
“flare up,” just remember that nature is flying the red 
flag of danger and overwork before your eyes. Prob- 
ably far more nervous breakdowns and brain collapses 
are due to this than to pathological conditions arising 
from other sources. 

Music students, music teachers and professional play- 
ers who fear nervous and mental failure should avoid 
all patent medicine cures. They are almost invariably 
likely to be expensive and discouraging quack remedies. 
See your doctor if necessary, but in most cases the 
real cure is right in your own hands. 

Exercise, sleep, good food and most of all, recreation, 
or “cerebral rest through agreeable change,” are the 
best doctors. The average business man used to look 
upon recreation as unfortunate waste. Now he looks 
upon it as necessary sharpening of tools. When he 
plays golf he knows that he will have a sharper brain 
on the next day to meet competitive problems. Musi- 
cians should treat their problems in the same way. 

However, if you find yourself fatigued at the end of 
the day; if you find that your memory or your attention 
is‘ wavering even if cnly a little; if you experience con- 
stricting or “weighty” pains in the forehead; for good- 
ness sake pay attention to the red flag of brain and 
nerve bankruptcy. 





















































































































THE ETUDB 


Making the First Lesson Exciting 


Possrpty the best teacher of the beginner is the one 
who can carry through the first lessons with so much en- 
thusiasm that the pupil is excited with the plea- 
sure of the thing every moment. If the pupil wnder- 
stands the main prineiples and at the same time has his 
jmagination stimulated by constant reference to other 
things in which the child mind is naturally keenly inter- 
ested, the dullness of the first lessons is taken away and 
the teacher accomplishes the result in far shorter time. 
Following are some of the devices which the writer has 
employed in the first lessons to “put over” the important 
things in vital fashion. 


Acquaintance of the Keyboard 

This long row of keys reminds me of a road. 
as a long road is divided into equal parts called miles, 
so do we see that the keyboard is equally divided. These 
keyboard miles are called octaves. Just as each mile is 
made up of so many feet, yards and rods, so each octave 
is made up of the same number and kinds of keys. 
(Look over keyboard well.) 


For, 


Names of Keys 

As we look at this long row of keys our first 
thought might be: “How many names there must be for 
such a lot of keys.” But the first seven letters of the 
alphabet :—A, B, C, D, E, F, G—are used to name them 
all; just as the seven days of the week are used for all 
the 365 days of the year. The alphabet on the instru- 
ment begins with the first key on the extreme left of 
the keyboard. 

We easily can remember D, for that is the “sandwich 
note.’ The two black keys between which we find D, 
we will imagine are the slices of bread, while the D 
key between them is the filling of the sandwich. C 
and E surround the sandwich note. (Name all keys.) 

The letters have their special places on the keyboard 
and are always found there just as well-trained horses 
always go to their own particular stalls in the stable. 


Tone 
The sound which results when we play a key, we 
call a tone. (Play different qualities of tones, staccato, 
legato, etc.) The piano should be made to sing and 
will always respond to our mood:and feelings whether 
they be sad or happy. 
(Play a bit for the pupil.) 


Position and First Exercise 

When we want to play a piece on this keyboard track it 
is just like taking a ride on a long road, for our fingers 
are to take us on many pretty trips over the keys. 

Suppose some one were to give you an automobile. 
You do not understand how to run the machine, but 
you wish to take a trip to—(name some distant place.) 
What is the first thing you must do? You must learn 
to wse your machine. Just so with our hands, fingers, 
wrists and arms, we must learn how to use them pro- 
perly, so that they may be able to travel over this key- 
board road. 

At the table we will learn position. First, arm, wrist 
and hand must be relaxed. What does that mean? 
Let the arm swing at the side limply, like a rag doll’s 
arm, and notice the nice, comfortable feeling—that is 
relaxed. Place the arm on the table, hand flat. Slowly 
and easily draw up the fingers until each of the four is 
standing squarely on its little cushioned tip, the thumb 
slightly curved and resting on its side. See how nicely 
raised aré the knuckle joints, we will call this the “bridge” 
of the hand, and this bridge must be nearly straight 
across. It is very important that the bridge be the 
highest part of the hand and that the fingers are nearly 
curved and resting on their tips; for only in this way 
can the fingers grow strong and play beautiful tones, 
and the thumb have plenty of room to move under the 
hand easily, as it must do when scales and arpeggios 
are played later on. 

The fingers we call by Paoiertiali2, cute on she 
thumb, the thickest finger of all, has the smaller number 
—1, while the smallest finger has the largest number—S. 

Very slowly, easily, lightly we lift each finger in turn. 
The only place the finger bends is at the knuckle joint. 
Lift the finger until there are little wrinkles at this 
joint. Now drop the finger. 

We must sit at the proper height 
bows should be on a level with the keys. 





at the piano, our el- 


By MARY A. ALLMENDINGER 


(Proceed to exercise the fingers at the table, then at 
the piano, according to your method. See to relaxation 
continually. ) 

Let us imagine the ten fingers are ten soldiers. I 
will appoint you their captain and will expect you to 


be a very good and strict officer and have each soldier Se 


do excellent drilling. (It would be well to writ examples upon paper using 
either a repetition of C D or E, or § D-——E—F—G—I : 
Notes D—C, first in whole notes, 4 + time Then write the j 
As we have seen, each letter has its particular place same series in four measures usiilg half notes, then in 
on the keyboard. But these letters have a home upon wo measures with quarter notes, ) 
paper as well. However, when they are placed upon 
paper they are represented by characters called notes. Accent | 
Here is a whole note—o@—like a whole apple. This note To the note which receives the count of “one” we give 
means we must hold the key, which the note stands for, an accent when we play it Accent means to play a 
while we count, one—two—three—tfour. Now let us little stronger on any one nete. : 
give the note “a stick to walk with”— |—and make it 
a half note. Now we count two while we hold the note, Bar 
and we cut our apple in halves. Two half apples make A line called a bar is placed vertically across the staff 
a whole apple; two half notes make one whole note. to show where the accented note is to be found. Ac- 
Now comes the quarter note— |—which, you see, has ae ee rota SS. FP ! 
- » (Do not touch upon syncopation now.) 
really grown out of the whole and half notes and Those were bars which you placed between those notes 
which has a dark face. This note we hold for but a moment ago. Now show me in that exercise the notes 
one beat. We will cut our apple in four pieces: which should be accented 
Ex. I Measures 
Whole Note = O : : 
The music which occurs between two bars makes a 


O 
ac) 


eo 0 
o 
uN 


Half Notes 


Quarter 
Notes 


Staff and Clefs 


The second home of these notes is called the staff, 
this being made up of five lines and four spaces. Each 
line and space stands for a white key on the piano. 

The notes upon the staff are really pictures of certain 
Here is a piece of music called The 
(Here teacher shows the pupil The 
Joyous Farmer.) See the rows of notes covering the 
These notes are pictures of and very 
happy ones too as you will decide when the piece 


sounds or tones. 
Joyous Farmer. 
page. tones, 
bright, 
is played. 

In Miss G Clef’s home we will find written all the 
high notes in the piano, it is naturally so, because her 
voice is high and clear. Mr. F Clef has a deep, bass 
voice and it is at his home all the lower notes of the 
(Draw a large design of both clefs.) 


piano live. 
Clef has placed 


To show us where she lives Miss G 
this curious sign across her house, otherwise we might 
think it Mr. F Clef’s home for the two look 
just alike. The sign does not look like the letter G does 
it? But years and years ago it was a real G until grad- 
ually people changed it and now it looks as it is here. 
See that cunning little curl which the sign has? It curls 
about the line or room where G lives. Now we 
not possibly forget where to find G. (Find other let- 


houses 


Call- 


ters.) 

Let us now 
where F lives. 

(Teachers should give serious thought to the matter 
of introducing both clefs at the first lesson, instead of 
the G clef only for many lessons, as has so long been 
At any rate, it is advisable to show both, 
be dropped for 


run, over to Mr. F Clef’s home and see 


the custom. 
at the outset, even though the F clef 
the present. 

Also, for home work the pupil 
connection with the exercises assigned, 
on the staff. Write simple words above the blank staff 
and have the pupil supply notes in proper places. Then 
reverse the order—write notes and have pupil write the 


should be required, in 
to spell words 


words they spell.) 


Lesson 2 


In the last lesson we made some new acquaintances, 
and now you may tell me the names of our new friends 
of the keyboard. 

At home you spelled words with the notes on the 
staff, we will spell out those same words on the key- 
board. Just listen carefully, some of these words make 
tiny little tunes. 

We remember clearly 
— e@—means: hold me while you count four. 
Half Note “Count two.’ Little Quarter 
says: “Just one count for me.” 


that our friend the whole note 
Friend 


Note 


says: 


into counts of 
proper notes: 


Ex. II | . 
J st pte > eB 


measure. 
measures. 
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Here is a of our friends which you are to divid 


rOW 


four. Draw vertical lines between 


C d °o 


You the bars are the boundaries of the 


see 


Additional Suggestions for Later Lessons 
Rhythm 

The of accents i rular interva 
rhythm. 

We can compare rl 


our veins—on and on flov ol 


return 


beating at regular int 
music and the accents are th 

Or we may 
clock on the stairs which 1 
the hands while its progress 1s 1 


compare 1 
and turning 

ck, ticl 
tock.” 

Polly tells me she likes 1 think of 
of the | 
runs occasionally, marking its 
cents in her musi | 

(At some later I 
this wa When we at t ADDY 


water in the 


more fully in 
excited the blood in 


we apply the accelerando and 


our vé quicker flow, so in 
melodies, 
press intensity of feeling, thet oll t 
and the rhythm becom 














sentence in music: obs¢ 


A phrase is a 
measures above, notice th irves 
the measures and ending with the D in 

Play the notes. If there \ é 
ody, where would you think the 
singer to take a breath. ry I 
there would be only one place 
D at the end of the slur. 

Let us think of piano m 
in the melo¢ 


ure 


meas 


. 
ords set to that m 


proper place 
think 


that is following th 


we Cal 


is a slight pause 
a breathing place. As th 
mark the phrase end in a different way T 
lifted gracefully, « ausing the 
a lingering, drawn-off ku d of toucl 

If there were 


end of the phrase the finger w< 


mark 
uld be drawn off the key 


staccat 
in a more abrupt way. 


Scales 

A scale is a tone laddet They cz 
the 

each key 
When the 
xf them 
back again they are climbing down. 


cause tones ascend and d 


used being a rung in this 
fingers play 
sae 


climbing the ladder, and when they play 


up th ale, thus, we May tn 


as 
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Scales must have rames so we name them after the 
keynote, or note on which the scale begins. 

In the of C, C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C—between 
which white keys are the black keys? The black keys on 
the piano are just as important as are the white ones, even 
though they are smaller. (One might illustrate by 
showing the interior of the piano.) And the black keys 
help to give us tones and half tones. The distance in pitch 
from one key to the neighboring key—whether it be 
white to black or black to white—is half a tone. 

So we find in the C scale there are two half steps: 
CD E42 BE GAS BEXC 

Here is its picture— 


scale 


Ex. IV 

i 2 84 5 6 1c8 

ae 

Cc D E F G A B Cc 
See the steps which are closer together than the rest. 

All major scales are made after this pattern, 








The Dead Past 


By Carol Sherman 


Last week the writer met a man on Broadway whom 
he had known for twenty years. Early in life this person 
made a concert appearance at old Chickering Hall. On 
the following morning the papers “roasted” his playing 
in the hottest journalistic ovens. Instead of re- 
alizing that his fiasco was due to his nervousness at a 
début he nursed his injury and cursed the press. For 
twenty years that man has been going around his friends 
assuring them that it is absolutely impossible to succeed 
in concert in America because the critics (“who know 
nothing, anyhow”) will not permit anyone but “a few 
foreigners who pay them high bribes,” to succeed. There 
never was a greater libel on the New York critics who 
are, for the most part, men above even looking for a 
bribe. There is not a daily newspaper in New York 
but would discharge a critic at once for taking any kind 
of a bribe. Some of the papers even regard accepting 
usually alloted to the press as a bribe. 
friend, however, has been carefully, nursing his 
failure and blaming it on something else for twenty years. 
Meanwhile dozens of young men and women of. all 
have come and triuraphed. Forget yesterday 
it was a very pleasant yesterday). In the music 
anew chance. Suppose that last lesson 
rt was “rotten.” They are past. Make 


very 


ae eee 
CICixecS 


Our 


countries | 
(unl 

life eve 
or that last cone< 


to-day ’s different. 


ry day is 


Five Fertile Years of Music 


By Edward E. Hipsher 


In no short period of musical history has appeared 
so eminent a group of masters as in the short five years 
from 1809 to 1813. The glorious Reign: of the Classi- 
cists, which began with the birth of Bach and Handel 
in 1685 and included Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, 
was in its eventide. Haydn died in the first year of the 
quintennial mentioned, while Beethoven, at this time in 
the full bloom of his genius, entered the silent world 
but eighteen years later. 

Was ever the earth blessed with the presence of so 
much genius at the-same time? Not unless it was in 
that great Renaissance of the sixteenth century when 
the city of Florence furnished a home for Raphael and 
Michel Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci and a coterie of 
cther artists nearly as famous. 

Observe the births in the following years. 1809— 
Mendelssohn, known best by his great oratorio Elijah. 

1810—Schumann, the first of the great Romanticists 
of music, and Chopin, the poet of the piano. 

1811—Liszt, the wizard of the piano, and Ambrose 
Thomas, the French opera composer. 

1812—-Flotow, composer of the perennial Martha. 

1813—Verdi, the greatest of the composers of Italian 
opera, and Wagner, the greatest of the composers of 
German opera. Born five years later and working con- 
temporaneously with Verdi and Wagner was Gounod, 
probably the greatest of the French composers of opera. 


Living at the time under consideration were also 
the following “Musical Immortals” :—Bellini (1802- 
1834), Berlioz (1803-1869), Schubert (1797-1828), Ros- 


sini (1792-1868), Von Weber (1786-1826). Others, 
less conspicuous in the Hall of Fame were: Balfe, Ha- 
levy, Heller, Kucken, Concone, Costa, Felicien David, 
Ferdinand David, Hiller and Thalberg. 











Some Vagaries of Counting 


By Francesco Berger 

THE misfortune of counting, of counting audibly, of 
counting persistently, cannot be over-estimated. In 
deciphering a new piece, (viz. playing it through for the 
first time) it is of the greatest assistance; and after- 
wards, when familiarity with the music might seem no 
longer to necessitate counting during the entire piece, it 
will still be found of extreme service to recu1 to count- 
ing in places. 

Many who have acorrect ear for music, who have good 
taste in performance, and sufficient finger-development 
for general purposes, have an inherent difficulty in play- 
ing in time. If a piece be written in 6/8 time, and the 
left hand have to play 


No.1 
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they will frequently, quite unconsciously, either miss the 
sixth beat completely, or alter the music to something like 


No. 2 














especially if the right hand happens to be resting, or 
holding sustained keys. 

For this very objectionable complaint there is no 
better medicine than counting aloud during a course of 
Mozart. Bach will not do it for you. He has his own 
special uses, provides remedies for other defects. He 
will teach independence of finger and independence of 
hands, he will develop the left, he will strengthen the 
weaker fingers, he will teach’polyphonic playing general- 
ly, he will improve you in a thousand ways, but for 
playing in time he is less efficacious than Mozart, because 
of the scarcity of pauses in his music, and because he 
does not suddenly change his rhythm in the course of a 
composition. Mozart’s “slow movements” are incom- 
parably useful for this. 

Here and there in Beethoven, and occasionally in 
other masters we get bits of equal utility, but never so 
often as in Wolfgang Amadeus. At the commencement 
of one of his slow movements there is no suspicion of 
the traps that await the unwary a little further cn. 
They come upon you not “as a boon and a blessing to 
man,” but as detectives with a search warrant to find 
out your weak spots. And when you have shaken hands 
and begin to feel at home with them, they 
suddenly desert you, and you are hustled back into the 
original rhythmetic division, with additional embellish- 
ments that bring additional trouble. If you are not as 
unswervingly steady as your own metronome, such an 
unforeseen. alteration faces you as a fons asinorum, 
and counting aloud is your only protection. The stitch 
in time saves nine, the prevention, which is better than 
cure, the looking before leaping, and many other homely 
precepts, are all summed up in the one direction: count ; 
and do not cease counting during pauses, for these are 
not indefinite, but have their definite duration. 

When a movement is very slow, such as are marked 
Largo, Larghetto, Lento, Grave, Adagio molto, and 
especially should’ there be many notes in a bar, the 
counting should be doubled. I mean: instead of counting 
4 crotchets extremely slowly, count 8 quavers at double 
pace. At the end of a bar, the amount of time occupied 
will be the same, but dividing it into eight smaller por- 
tions instead of four larger ones will have insured to 
each eighth part its proper length, neither over-abun- 
dant nor curtailed. 

You can count these eight divisions of “common time” 
in two ways. Bather® 2-34.95 6 92 (ars done 
AND, two AND, three AND, four AND. It does 
not much matter which method you employ. The first- 
named is perhaps the safer of the two, because more like- 
ly to force the player’s attention to the 2, 4, 6, and 8; 
whereas in the other there is a tendency to swallow 


the AND occasionally, and hurry on to the next 
numeral, 
When the two hands play in differing divisions, 


such as 2 against 3, 3 against 4, 4 against 6, counting 
becomes difficult. There is no rule to meet this dif- 
ficulty. It must be left to the player to decide which 
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of the two hands he will count for, and which he will 
“leave to his self,” for it is obvious he cannot possibly 
count for both at the same time. Fortunately such 
cases occur but rarely, and generally continue for a 
few measures only. The best plan is to practice each 
hand separately, until one or the other can be trusted 
to do its work mechanically and unfailingly. Indeed, 
the study of each hand alone, excepting in very easy 
cases, cannot be too strongly recommended. The at- 
tempt to combine two separate impossibilities into one 
possible whole, is utterly impracticable. Until the dif- 
ficulty of each hand has been overcome, no attempt 
should be made to yoke them together. The player 
engaged in a first reading, cannot, of course, anticipate 
at what particular point this double difficulty will occur ; 
but having met with it, let him note the place, and re- 
sort to separate study before concerning himself with 
the ensemble of the two hands. 

The man who invented the metronome was a very 
clever man, and his invention is very useful for some 
purposes. For indexing the pace of a composition, and 
as a means of transmitting that. index to others, it is 
of indisputable value. It also has its advantages in cor- 
recting an irregular timist. But, like many contrivances 
intended to save human effort, and to substitute ma- 
chinery for brains, it has its limitations. If the student 
makes a mistake, and stops to correct himself (as it is 
hoped he will do) he can stop counting for the purpose, 
and-resume when the error has been rectified; but 
there can be no temporary suspension of the metronome. 
Its unsympathetic tick during the mending process, is 
nothing less than a nuisance, resembling the persistent 
snore of a friend on the sofa while you; at the table, 
are endeavoring to make head or tail of an ultra-modern 
score. Again, it is worse than useless in rallentando or 
accellerando. And, unless provided with a bell attach- 
ment, its tick does not distinguish the first beat in the 
bar from the others. I cannot therefore advocate its 
constant use. Occasionally, yes—always, no—is my 
advice. A little of it goes a long way, as the milkman 
said, when filling up his half empty cans at the pump. 

In the days of my youth, an “office” was frequently 
called a “counting-house ;” but to-day it would be mon- 
strous to speak of a “police counting-house,” or a “rail- 
way booking counting-house.” The merchant princes 
who counted their wealth in those counting-house days 
must have known “the value of notes” as we musicians do 
to-day. No doubt, like their weary descendants, they had 
their crotchets, and their ¢remolando clerks probably had 
some quavers when summoned into their masters’ pre- 
sence, for late “time” in the morning, or tempo rubato 
in the evening, or for having forgotten “keys,” or per- 
mitting the intrusion of “false relations.” 

Counting aloud is not always a tragic occupation— 
it has its comic side. There was once a play in which 
a lovely maiden, seated at the piano, bade her admiring 
Swain to “count,” and he, being ignorant of music, but 
willing to comply with her wishes, proceeded to do so 
from one up to a hundred, until she stopped his lips with 
kisses. I should not have objected to play that part 
Would you? 


Your Successor ? 
By Robert M. Crooks 


You are going to have a successor. What would you 
want him some day to say to your pupil about you? 
When you receive a pupil who has studied under some’ 
one else, do you pick him to pieces, criticise every point, 
scoff, sneer and lay the faults entirely at the door of 
your predecessor ? 

In the majority of cases you find, to your dismay, 
your charge is remaining in the same old rut. You may 
confess your predecessor was not so bad after all and 
you knew all the time some of his principles were 
commendable; namely, the pupil was a good reader and 
his. fingering was not altogether bad. You hold up your 
own mirror and look well within it to find, perhaps, the 
predecessor has been fully as painstaking as yourself, 
but the pupil has carelessly passed by certain points 
just in the same manner he passes by your own. Have 
charity in your heart for your predecessor; gently 
correct the faults you lay at his door, and to use the 
trite saying, “Say nothinz but saw wood.” 





Until the tenth century, music consisted only 
of solos or groups of instruments playing in unison 
orin octaves. This was, possibly, the reason for the 


enormous number of instruments playing together 
at one time. The idea was to impress the hearer 
with great volume of tone. 
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What the Young Composer Must Know 


Composer of Six Original Gaelic Songs, Ivernia Series, 


As one who has had many years of varied experience 
in examining students’ musical manuscripts, penned for 
examination purposes or otherwise, the present writer 
has particularly been struck with the confidence dis- 
played by the amateur composer that he, or she, can, 
without preliminary study, write a masterpiece that will 
take the world by storm. The possession of a good ear, 
added to a retentive memory, lends color to this opinion. 
A musical youth of either sex hears, it may be, a 
quantity of all types of music with fair frequency. 
Fragments can be hummed or picked out on the piano 
with ease after a performance, reminiscent of what the 
musical sense has retained. It is possible even that 
harmonies of a kind can be attached to such remembered 
tunes. All this is easy and possible to a naturally 
endowed musical person who has the requisites we have 
named; for in speech, as in many other things, we copy 
what we hear and perceive. 


The Power of Imitation 

Imitation, in fact, is the way in which, as children, 
we pick up language, manners and habits; and the 
quicker we are at observation, either by ear, eye, or feel- 
ing, the more expert we become at doing what has been 
done by generation upon generation of those who have 
been this way before us. All this holds good in regard 
to the mechanical side of life. It may also be applied 
to artistic achievement with a limit. But when it comes 
to an art such as the composer’s which, like the 
inventor’s, has to make something out of nothing—or 
rather, must design practically independent of a pattern 
or model, we are up against a new condition of affairs. 
The world has seen few great composers for the simple 
reason that, in making music, we are all too apt to 
follow some great leader or else a precedent, and at best, 
end by presenting something that has been done in a 
similar way before. 

Illiterate Attempts 

Now this is remarkably the case with that type of 
unfledged composer who thinks he has got hold of a 
fine tune and pines to rush into print with it. The 
tune on analysis, in 999 cases out of a 1000, turns out 
to be commonplace and conventional in all its phrases. 
If an attempt has been made to harmonize it, or (should 
it take the form of the much abused “song”) to add an 
accompaniment, the latter consists of gaunt or well- 
worn chords or figures, usually breaking all the 
acknowledged rules of symmetry and taste in harmonic 
writing. The ultra-modern school, which laughs at 
theories and text-books, offers an excuse for such 
negligence of law and order. But then, it is to be 
recollected, those of the so-called modernists who have 
done the best work, took the trouble first to learn and 
thoroughly digest the scholastic’s laws of part-writing 
ere these were broken, and then only with a purpose. 
Music is, after all, a language—the Universal Language, 
say most of us—and a certain amount of preliminary 
grammar, in way of spelling and orthography (notation 
and phrase-making in the musical sphere) is always 
a needful adjunct to the successful writer. When we 
receive an ill-spelt letter of the type “hop-this-fins-yes- 
well-as-it-laves-me,” we smile, but we do not preserve 
the sheet as an art production. Editors are still keener 
in scenting the amateur hand at journalism, and the 
waste-paper basket or return-mail delivery quickly gets 
the ill-spelt, rudely constructed “copy” out of his sight. 
Is not the music publisher of a like mind? 


Beginning at the Wrong Side 

The fact is, the amateur composer begins at the wrong 
side of his art. Nothing under the sun can be done, or 
at least done well, without preliminary study and 
practice. Instead of wishing to rush into print with the 
first theme (probably memorized) that comes into his 
head, the embryo song-writer is advised to see that he 
cannot only write out his melody correctly, but ‘also 
add an accompaniment that a musician will think worth 
while playing. ‘This all means time and trouble. Nota- 
tion should be mastered in all its details. Acquaintance 
with vocal needs and some knowledge of voice-pro- 
duction generally is requisite. Harmony, or the science 
of chordal combination and sequence, should be easily 
at the fingers’ ends. One may say that all this can be 
done by the professional arranger. When this is the 
case, what is the so-called composer but a man who 


By the Noted Irish Musician, Author, Teacher 
DR. ANNIE PATTERSON 


[Eprtor’s Note.—Dr. Annie Patterson, said to 
have been the first of her sex upon whom the 
degree of Doctor of Music was bestowed by a 
leading university, was born in Luggan, County 
Armagh, Ireland, and is of French Huguenot 
descent, her s10ther being a relative of Lord 
Macauley. She was educated at Alexandra Col- 
lege and the Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
She has been an examiner in music of many of 
the leading institutions of Ireland. She was ‘con- 
ductor of the Dublin Choral Union and organist 
of several leading Irish churches. She originated 
the Feis Ceoil (the Irish Musical Festival). Since 
1909 she has been organist of St. Anne Shandon, 
Cork. She has written excellent books and 
pamphlets upon music and has composed songs 
in Irish idioms. | 


trades under false colors? He avails himself of another 
man’s brains to exploit himself. The habit of acting 
as “shost” in such matters is often a case of necessity 
with struggling genius. Such an expedient, if it adds 
something to a thin purse, is nevertheless rather degrad- 
ing to even an ordinary talent. ¥ 

We have heard of wholesale “revision” in literature, 
in the case where an ambitious would-be author uses a 
poor scribe to polish up drivel that would never see the 
light if it were not heavily financed. But, on a nearer 
level with Music, comes the exquisite art of Painting. 
It is scarcely possible that an able artist—save under 
very severe stress—would sell his palette and canvas, 
the “experience of a lifetime,” to boost up an unknown 
pretender. Yet this is exactly what happens when the 
aspiring if inexpert tune-maker has his effusion 
“polished up” by an efficient hand. The remedy is, of 
course, that whosoever pretends to compose should be 
able to do the whole job himself. There is no short cut 


to music-making. The gift must be there, to begin with. 
Then, one must learn, and learn thoroughly, how to use 
one’s tools (in this case, notes, chordal combinations and 
the art generally of “form” in composition). Only after 
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this apprenticeship, should one try to write either a tune 
or its accompaniment. 


First Learn the Language You Intend to Speak 

Our advice to the young composer may therefore be 
summarized as follows: If, on sitting down to the 
piano, you find you can improvise with ease; if, on 
reading a poem a melody suitable to it comes, as it were, 
by magic, into your brain; if, in seeing a beautiful 
landscape or reading a heroic tale, the color of the 
first and the glamour of the second expands in a glo- 
rious harmonic structure before your eyes—ask yourself 
if what we commend you to do is worth while. First, 
you must learn with great thoroughness what we may 
term the Orthography of the musical language: that is 
to say, you need to be able, with consummate accuracy, 
and, when feasible, neat penmanship, to be able to 
translate into notation any complicated passage which 
you may have in your mind, either as the result of 
improvisation or the more musicianly way of “hearing 
in advance.” ‘Then, being expert at the mere mechanical 
department of writing correctly, you require to have 
the laws of Harmony, Counterpoint and Form so 
pigeon-holed in your mental repository that you can at 
once design, block out, and, finally, fill in the subtle 
essence that goes to make beautiful tone-combinations, 
whether the piece undertaken be great or small. 


Old Thoughts in New Forms 

Any one chordal combination may offer you dozens of 
sequences. It is for you to choose that absolutely 
best—best, at all events, for your own individual pur- 
pose. To a certain extent you will have to be, at first, 
something of a copyist. For you will need zealously 
and repeatedly, to study this or that master of the cra ft 
(Bach or Beethoven, for example), to see how these 
dealt with “forms” of which they have left 
unrivalled examples. This entail 
your slavish repetition of phrases or sentences, as has 
been the wont of certain pretentious people to do; we 
have known University students actually to borrow 
phrases from great masterpieces, patch them together, 
and then try to palm them off in an “Exercise” on a 
This is plagiarism, if we may 
There are well-worn 


various 
will, of course, not 


too complacent examiner. 
not use a still stronger 
cadences, sequences, chordal progressions, and so forth, 
it is true. But even though we observe the literary con- 
ventions, both in speech and writing, there are ways of 
putting old thoughts into new forms, if we have 
properly studied our metier. 


word. 


The Publisher’s Risks 

Then, having done all—to stand. 
doors are not easily open to the composer, even when 
the latter has served a long period of training, and, 
having something to say, can say it after his own 


The publisher’s 


fashion. Some composers, in this respect, are 
more fortunate than others. It may be that a 
commission falls their way; more probably a great 


fancy to something written. 
from manuscript to 


singer or player takes a 
In these cases, the journey 
printed page need not be a slow one. On the other 
hand, the publisher’s initial expenses and subsequent 
risks are so great that, unless he, being to all intents 
and purposes a business man, sees in So- and so’s out- 
put a commercial proposition, there is no way to 
publicity for the young or comparatively unknown com- 
poser save to issue at his own expense. This is the 
rock upon which so many come to grief. Even if one 
can command the capital for such an enterprise, the 
difficulty of exploiting the work, once printed, is often 
greater than the initial trouble of bringing it to the 
published stage. Advertisement money; music- 
stores prefer to deal with the publishers direct rather 
than with the private individual. Also the composer 
has naturally a disinclination to cry his own wares— 
it appears like “sending round the hat” to ask one’s 
friends to pay what, in small quantities, is the trifling 
printed page as 


costs 


cost of one’s latest production. So 
well as manuscript goes on the shelf, and one wonders 
if the game is worth the candle. Only posterity can say. 
But the young composer will see that a wide gulf lies 
between tune-making and “getting there” as a success- 
ful Maker-of-Music. 
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Behind the Scenes with Artists 


By Harriette Brower 


VIII 
The Artist and Foundational Technic 


THE general idea prevails that those who have become 
artists of the piano never had to slave at the keyboard 
in order to acquire foundational technic, as ordinary 
players are obliged to do, because they are so highly 
gifted in that direction. ‘This is a great mistake, since 
it can be proved that successful artists are obliged to 
come right down to bed rock foundation and work up 
from the beginning. 

Ernesto Bertmen, the Mexican pianist, has this to say 
on the subject: “After studying in my home country 
and Paris, I went to Leipsic and there found I had to 
come right down to business. I worked very hard under 
a thorough and strict teacher. Here I laid the founda- 
tion for my piano technic and have always been grateful 
that it was so thoroughly done. I was obliged to do 
much finger technic, which is surely the foundation of 
good playing. These finger movements were ai first 
made away from the instrument, on a table, or even on 
the lid of the piano. For, as my master said: ‘One gets 
the idea of finger movement and touch as distinct from 
sound, and one’s neighbors’ ears are spared.’ 

“It seems to me that finger technic is being woefully 
neglected in these days. In some cases it is even looked 
upon as something old-fashioned and almost obsolete. 
People seem to think that relaxation is going to take the 
place of everything else. I place finger technic first; 
the player must have that, it is a necessity. And he 
should acquire it at the beginning, otherwise it is very 
difficult, almost impossible to attain.” 

Richard Epstein once spoke to the writer on this sub- 
ject: “The lack of finger discipline, which I consider 
so important, and which every artist must develop at the 
start, is very surprising in most students. To my mind 
the proper raising of the finger is almost more impor- 
tant than the stroke itself, Equally vital is the motion- 
less condition of the finger in its raised position. In my 
work and in my playing I have found that the great 
problem in acquiring a commanding technic on the piano 


is the harmonizing of two apparently contradictory meth- 
ods—namely, relaxed weight and finger action. Only 
in proper combination of both these principles can cor- 
rect conditions in piano playing be achieved.” 

In a talk with Godowsky, so often called a wizard 
of the keyboard, the writer learned that he, too, had to 
work at solid foundational technic, and still believes in 
slow practice with raised fingers. 

“Yes, I believe in that special requirement of the early 
stages, decided finger action and finger lifting. We must 
have that; we can never throw it away. Wide, free 
movements are necessary to develop the fingers, to stretch 
the skin between them and to render the hand and its 
playing members supple and flexible. So we must insist 
or raising the fingers and moving them freely. And I 
do not mean this alone for the early stages of piano play- 
ing; it is for that time and for all time. I consider 
these large, free movements and the decided Action of 
the fingers as a necessary form of gymnastics. Just as 
one exercises the body, with many forms of gymnastics 
so the pianist requires well-articulated finger movements. 

“Of course, on this technical foundation must be built 
all the finer qualities of tone, touch, fingering, phrasing 
and pedaling. But the foundation must always be there, 
it is never discarded, We cannot do without it, for it 
holds up all the superstructure. 

“There have been a few super-gifted pianists, like 
Liszt and Rubinstein, who had so much genius that the 
lack of exact knowledge did not prevent them from win- 
ning the world. Rubinstein was a child of impulse as 
well as a genius; he neyer did things twice the same 
way; he relied on the inspiration of the moment, and the 
same might be said of Liszt. These brilliant exceptions 
prove the rule, that it is necessary to lay a thorough 
foundation of finger development, if one would attain 
to pianistie heights. It is a cause for satisfaction that 
the art of piano playing has developed into a more exact 
science since their day.” 





The Greater Value of Technical Studies 


By Arthur L. Manchester 


I DISTINCTLY remember the many hours I spent in the 
practice of dry technical exercises oftentimes feeling that 
the time was wasted, and, at all times, becoming more 
and more conscious that the whole thing was almost un- 
endurable, It was a severe test of patience and q re- 
vealer of one’s determination to spend so much time on 
what seemed to be a very slow process of development. 
Yet later years have shown me that this was an invalu- 
able period of training and that this systematic and per- 
sistent iteration of unmusical studies provided me with 
an asset of incalculable value. This greater value was 
the disciplinary training derived from such work. 

There is, in every breast, the possibility of faith. This 
possibility raises us, if rightly direeted, above the angels, 
and, if wrongly directed, sinks us below the level of the 
brutes. Credulity is simply besotted faith, while belief is 
Faith divine. The first is aeceptance without waiting for 
testimony or exercise of the reason. The second jis the re- 
sult of earnest investigation and well applied faculties, 
Credulity makes fathers and mothers watch their children 
hunger while listening to the profanity of a Dowie, a thing 
below the level of the animal creation. Crednlity induees 
men and women to employ impostors as teachers of them- 
Selves or their children, without even asking eredentials, or 
examining the results of their work. And, while one might 
say of these people that they reap as they sow, one cannot 
help pitying and sympathizing with their victimized off- 
spring, 

Credulity is at the merey of what we may term a spur- 
ious personality, an enthusiasm that is simulated; or, if 
real, is not united to real power of accomplishment along 
the line that excites it. To love music, to admire the great 
composers, eyen in a superficial fashion, gives one a certain 
eloquence and charm in speaking of it or them. Ignorant 
persons are misled by this charm and conclude it stands for 
something other than itself. But only knowledge is power. 
We can only teach what we know, and can do. 











A Dangerous Power 


There is a contention that theory can be taught by those 
who cannot practice it. It may he so, but it seems to me 
very like the blind leading the blind, very dead and alive 
teaching, and not to be named in the same day with teach- 
ing that. can be exemplified for the student step by step, 
“There is a certain Sir John Mandeyille’ air’ men say, 
but I have not seen it, about teaching of any other sort. 
And how can we duly estimate this power of personality, as 
exercised towards pupils? It is a great power, it is a dan- 
serous power, because it is an insidious and scarcely recog- 
nized power. Again and again we see young minds com- 
mitted to the care and the contact of men and women in 
the intimate relation of teacher and pupil when such men 
and women are utterly unfit for such contaet. The char- 
acter of those in the profession is as important a factor as 
their attainment. I would not advise employing a poor musi- 
clan because he is a good man, but I would absolutely con- 
demn employing a good musician, no matter how good, if he 
is a bad man. No achievement will prevent that personality 
influencing detrimentally those who are brought in con- 


tact with it, and eyen musical ideals will suffer in such 
hands. 
It should be the aim of the teacher to amount to as 


much as a man, as he does as a musician. Then, and 
then only, can he be a great and vital force in the com- 
munity, a force not merely in the present but —in the 
future, when his young pupils shall have become the lead- 
ing and representative men and women of their day. His 
influence is enormous, his power for good equally so, 
his responsibility very great, If he chooses to limit him- 
self to mere musical exchange, he will lose much of his 
vital meaning to society, and in time he will cease to be 
eyen a faetor in the direction to which he has limited 
himself, The power of personality is regrettable because 
the abstract is finer and higher than any realization, but 
since this point exists, let us make the most of it for good 
that we possibly can. 
The Inspiration of a Beloved Instructor 

No one is more subject to its exercise than a. child. 
The plastic mind is molded easily under the influence of 
attraction. A pupil can be actuglly inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of a beloved instructor, and led on to wonderful 
achievement, Adele Aus der Ohe, perhaps the greatest 
interpreter of Franz Liszt America has heard, when told 
by a listener of how clearly she revealed him, answered, 
in her fascinating English “Always I have him with me, 
Always he seems standing beside me, when I play him,” 
This vitalizing current seems powerful enough to flow 
out into an audience, and enable it to realize a composer, 
Perhaps only such a force makes the player the interpre- 
tating medium of a master mind. A great singer states 
that the invariable comment of those who listened to her 
was “What a beautiful song!” And she felt this to be 
the greatest proof possible of her genuine musical ability, 

Too often to-day, it is the composer who is treated 
merely as the medium for exploitation of the interpreter, 
We should urge upon our pupils, the necessity for rever- 
ent admiration of the’ genius of those who attain the tre- 
mendous intellectual height of musical composition. We 
may be sure that if they play “Con Amore,” they will 
create the same mood in their listeners, A careful se- 
lection of worth-while pieces is most important, and an 
illuminating insistence upon the nature and degree of 
their beauty acts as a revelation upon the mind of a pupil. 





THE ETUDE 
Build a Reserve 


——_. 


By Louis G. Heinze 





No matter how well you can play a composition in your 


practice time, you will never know it as you should un- 


less you work to build a reserve. 

This reserve is absolutely necessary to guard against 
nervousness, a lapse of memory and the many petty pit- 
falls that beset every player. 

It is one thing to be able to play on your own piano 
with one in the reom, and quite another proposition 
to play the same piece on another piano or with one or 
more persons in the room, You must therefore continue 
your practice on the piece more carefully, and with every 
repetition try to add to your repose, expression, clarity 
and development of a more beautiful tone. 

A still greater reserve is required to play in the les- 
son and much more still to play in public, 

The important point is how to get this reserve and 
have it grow till it produces the best results. There are 
meny ways; and the pupil will discover new ones and 
short cuts as progress is made. 

Be sure the composition is correctly played, so far as 
correct notes, fingering, accents and expression are con- 
cerned, without using the pedal, It is, of course, taken 
for granted that the piece has been commenced (and 
kept for some time) at a much slower rate of speed than 
is required. This will be the first of building a reserve 
for speed. When the piece can be played with ease, 
more and more attention must be given to all marks of 
expression, The reserve will now grow rapidly. 

The pedal may now be added. Listen intently, for the 
ear is one of the best helps’to using the pedal correctly. 

If you expect to play before a large audience and have 
been doing your practice on a grand piano, it will be a 
very good plan to practice your piece a number of times 
with the lid of the piano closed (putting the music rack 
on the lid.) Now the piano will sound rather subdued 
and less brilliant, so you must work still more to pro- 
duce the same tonal effects as when the piano was open, 
For as your playing sounds in your room it will most 
likely sound with the instrument with the lid raised in a 
crowded hall. 

Try these few suggestions faithfully and you will be 
delighted with the reserve you have built. 





Loose and Flexible Wrists 


By Joseph George Jacobson 


A‘ pupiL said to her teacher the other day: 

“T cannot play the first Octave-Passage of the F sharp 
Etude by MacDowell without stumbling.” 

The teacher replied. 

“Tt is probably because you do not hold your wrist 
loose enough.” 

What an incorrect answer. 

You cannot play a brilliant octave-passage with an ab- 
solutely loose wrist. Nobody can execute octaves (espe- 
cially forte octaves) without a tightening of the cords 
of the wrist. A flerible wrist is necessary and is the most 
desirable acquisition of a pianist, but this is entirely a dif- 
ferent thing from a Joose wrist. When your wrist is 
loose your whole lower arm is in a state of activity— 
a moving up and down of the arm, wrist and hand. This 
is well applied when producing sustained melody-tones, 
as in slow movements, etc. But when a brilliant passage 
of chords or octaves is to be played the flexible wrist 
must be used, free to a certain extent, from any feeling 
of rigidity. The forearm, controlled by the muscles of 
the shoulders, comes in use and the wrist acts only as a 
hinge. Imagine Rubinstein, who had a second piano 
ready in case something went wrong with the first one, 
playing his thundering octaves with a loose wrist. 

The same idea should be used when jumping from a 
low key to a high one, or vice versa, Watch that you 
do not change the angle of the hand by turning the hand 
from the wrist to either side. Stretch out the fingers 
so you can almost touch the black keys. When playing 
the Campanella by Liszt, for example, ‘touch lightly with 
the second or third finger a black note lying somewhere 
midway between the two ends of the skips. Do not press 
the black key down, use it only as a pivot. It will help 
you to measure the distance in your mind. The up and 
down motion of the hand must be so rapid as to be over 
the place of the next key, not in time, but before time, 


When gripping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend redress. 
Shakespeare. 
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Auto-Suggestion for Public Performers 


: ae es OT PAL Soa ; , Ane 
This article, which appeared originally in “The Sackbut” of London, might easily have been called “Auto-Suggestion for Students,” as its principles apply 


7 

| AUTO-SUGGESTION is a definite method of utilizing the 
| power of directed thought, and it may be used in various 
ways by the concert artist. Probably the immediate di- 
rection in which it will be most generally useful is in 
the vexed question of “nerves.” There are two distinct 
kinds of “nerves,” for which we have in English, unfor- 
tunately, only the one word. There is that high-tension 
sensitiveness of the artist with which one would not for 
worlds attempt to interfere; but there is also the nervous- 
‘ness of fear and doubt, which is wholly detrimental and 
‘harmful. This can be avoided in advance, frequently 
cured, and always alleviated. 

Dealing, then, solely with this latter type we find that 
the root of the matter is that the sufferer is at the mercy 
of his own forces, and that, in spite of himself, his knees 
‘ will persist in knocking, that his muscles generally will 
play all sorts of unkind tricks, and that various brands 
of indefinable unpleasantnesses begin to make his life 
a misery and his performance a purgatory. We need 
not discuss this aspect of the matter further—it is too 
painful! 

How does this state of affairs come about? Muscles 
do not move themselves; they are moved by nerve im- 
pulses which originate in the mind of the individwal, 
and bodily conditions also are. largely influenced by our 
attitude of mind. It is a vital fact that our thoughts 
make permanent records of themselves, and all our past 
thinking, whether forgotten or not, is bearing witness 
in the mind against us. Now with regard to artists it 
is too often a deplorable fact that most of the past 
thinking has run in negative channels. All the doubts 
and wonderments day by day, all the hesitations and 
‘fears in advance, as well as all the nightly nervous 
thoughts and dreads of public performance—all these . 
have gone into that wonderful realm, the undermind; 
they have been stored up, and now in the resulting states 
of nerves they show what an uncommonly active part 
they have to play. Had we as consistently thought cour- 
ageous, virile, and strong thoughts (which as a practice 
we all too seldom do) we should inevitably have pos- 
sessed an attitude in which confidence would reign su- 
preme, and doubts and fears would be unknown. Nobody 
who suffers from “nerves” can honestly say that he has 
always denied fear-thoughts access to his mind, and has 
consistently dwelt on the helpful ideas; indeed, were it 
so, he could not now be gathering thistles instead of 
grapes. An attitude of fear is proof positive of a pre- 
dominant run of past thinking along lines of fear. 
Cowardly thinking makes a coward, and unregulated 
thinking is bound to produce unsatisfactory results. 


Stored-up Thought 

But we must note that there is stored-up thought as 
well as present-day thinking, and it is useless for a per- 
former who has perhaps spent years in accumulating a 
vast store of fear-thoughts suddenly to turn round and 
say, “I’m not nervous, I’m not nervous!” His past 
thinking—on balance—is far the stronger, and it there- 
fore results in action. It overrides his conscious efforts 
after control, he is nervous in spite of himself, and for 
a perfectly understandable reason. Nevertheless each 
brave thought also records itself in the mind, and does 
something to help the balance in the desired direction 
for the future. Quite obviously, then, we shall in time 
be able, by the careful regulating of our thoughts, gradu- 
ally to turn our bias’ away from fears and nerves into 
a new “dominant idea” of confidence and courage. 

The first thing to be done is to put on end to all 
thoughts that are harmful. We must resolutely keep 
them out of mind, not by saying “shan’t” and opposing 
them, but by the very simple process of thinking some- 
thing useful in their stead. We cannot have our full 
attention on two things at once, and if we busy ourselves 
with thinking helpful thoughts, the harmful thoughts 
question is settled. By taking such a thought as “J 
think only helpful thoughts and divert all others,’ and 
dwelling upon it and making it part of ourselves, we 
construct an. artificial conscience which will ring us up 
as soon as our thought runs on the wrong lines; then we 
change it for something better. “T turn away each harm- 
ful thought as a menial poison,” is another sound sug- 
gestion. It must be an absolute rule never to entertain 
in thought what we would not wish to see in our lives; 
on the other hand, we must be equally ready to dwell 
in thought upon those things we desire to see coming to 
pass. Refuse to discuss or to listen to tales of nerves 
—keep them entirely out of the mind. 


to all who are called upon to play before others 


Having stopped these leaks of power we set to work 
to mould the thinking along constructive lines. What 
do we want? Instead of our fears we ardently desire 
confidence, courage and comfort; and these we can 
obtain by directed thought just as surely as haphazard 
thinking has paid us out for our sins. “J enjoy public 
performance, I look forward to it,’ is an excellent idea, 
calculated to add much to the artist’s comfort—why not 
install it as a dominant? It may not be true yet, but 
we can make it true. We can think it with ease fifty 
times a day, and with a little effort five hundred times; 
at this rate it will quickly begin to neutralize the harmful 
thoughts and to establish itself as a new and better domi- 
nant. Carried on for a period of months, or even years, 
it is evident that it must eventually have an overwhelm- 
ing effect. When it has completely and soundly estab- 
lished its supremacy it will be simply impossible for the 
fear to run riot either in mind or body. It would be 
inconceivable. “On the platform I am calm and confi- 
dent” is another suggestion, or “Nothing can disturb my 
self-control.” The actual idea does not matter very 
much so long as it is helpful, and each one can con- 
struct his special suggestions to meet his individual 
needs. Write them down to keep.them to a definite out- 
line. Date them for reference, and memorize them. 


The Method Works 

We must, of course, make every effort to live up to 
these ideas, for of themselves as a formula they will do 
nothing. There must be clear, definite, and determined 
will behind all these thoughts. I by no means subscribe 
to the Coué doctrine of the secondary importance of the 
Will. Concentration upon these thoughts, however, does 
not imply any contortion or the tying of mental knots; 
all that is necessary is the purposeful dwelling in 
thought, over and over again, upon these helpful ideas 
to the exclusion of the harmful. By a simple and unde- 
niable process of accumulation they increase in weight 
and importance in the mind, and, logically, there must 
come a time when the constant reinforcement of the 
helpful type and the corresponding cutting off of the 
harmful, makes the former thoughts the di yminant. As 
logically also then the results of the new dominant 
must show themselves in action. In point of fact the 
method works, and we can point to cases by the dozen 
or hundred where artists and others have tried it and 
proved it for themselves. 

But the suggestions may be visual as well as verbal. 
We can sit in a comfortable armchair and call up a 
vivid mental picture of ourselves appearing in public 
and performing as we would wish to perform. This, 


according to its vividness and the amount of repetition, 
will help in making us as we would desire. 
also repeat the suggestions verbally and 


We can 
emphatically 







Couéism Applied to 
Music 


The world is alive with the 
thought of Auto-suggestion. 
Cults and religions by the 
score are founded upon it. 
The latest manifestation in 
the followers of M. Coue is 
based largely upon the rep- 
etition of verbal formulae 
as the author of this article 
suggests and provides. There 
are many whom this article 
will unquestionably help. 























to ourselves brain 
through the ear. 
can practice standing up as if to perform, and feeling, 
actually calling up, and experiencing the bravery and 
This again we can 


and so get the record to reach the 
In the privacy of our study also we 


courage that we wish for in public. 
rehearse and practice over and over until it establishes 
itself as a habit. All these methods amount to the mak- 
ing of so many moulds into which the thoughts will 
gradually pattern themselves, and all are mutually help- 
ful in reinforcing one another. Nobody who strenuously 
desires to achieve these results can fail if he is willing 
to go on working for a sufficient time. But it should be 
clearly recognized that the technic of control should be 
cultivated concurrently with the musical technic. Neces- 
sarily they go together, and the artist should step on to 
the platform with the one as assured and perfect as the 
other. 

It is quite impossible to say how long a cure will take 
in any given case; so much depends upon the individual 
himself. A keen worker will, of 
results than one more slack; and 
large store of negative thoughts will naturally have to 


same 


course, secure quicker 


person who has a 


work longer than another who is not under the 
handicap. But even a solid effort should make 
such an effect that there will be every encouragement 
to continue. Moreover, the results are cumulative, and 
every successful performance itself acts as a potent sug- 
gestion. In time, therefore, it less and 
necessary to work at actual suggestions, for they become 
merged into actual traits in the nind and the character 
is permanently modified in that direction. 


week’s 


becomes less 


Drilling the Mind 


Suggestion, however, is not the only point to be con- 
sidered. To ensure a complete result the whole mind 
must be trained and brought under contr 1. People who 


give way to their nerves are apt to give way in other 
directions, and there must be 
local, stringing-up. Relying upon alcohol to brace up 
the nerves or to give a “Dutch Courage” is surely and 
certainly fatal in the long run. Dispense with all ad- 
yentitious aids and learn to be led 


general, as well as a 


self-contr 


The question of after-strain of pe rformance is one 
egestion 


of considerable importance, and here again su 
can work wonders. “No tension rem ins after 
formance, I am calm and comfortable,” 
as a dominant in advance, and so we 
and recuperate our strength, instead oO 
undergoing the tedious and tiring process of “1 
The time immediately performance is fre- 
quently rather trying. 

lished, and “last minute” work is of very little value 
—turn the thoughts into some channel having nothing 
to do with the performance, or even read a book till 
the time of the performance arrives. Suggest firmly, 
“4s soon as I get on the platform my mind is clear, my 
memory perfect, and my nerves as sound as a rock,” 
then dismiss the whole matter till the moment of per- 
formance. 

These ideas and claims may seem to be somewhat far 
fetched to those who have no acquaintance with the sub- 
They have, however, fully established themselves 
If we want to control our nerves, we 
But when once the 





preceding 
The dominants are already estab- 





ject. 
by their results. 
can, by paying the price in work. 
definite knowledge is brought home by actual trial that 
we can control the processes of the body to an extraordi- 
nary degree, it is evident that we need not 
We can advance to the control and 
intellectual and we can 


stop at the 


control of nerves. 
development of our 
reculate our feelings to advantage, as well 
our Will. We can also apply the same idea to the muscu- 
lar side of technic, so that here we have a step forward 
which may very likely hold the greatest possibilities for 
the technical side of the artist’s work. 


faculties, 
as strengthen 


Teaching Touch by Feeling 


By Celia F. Smith 





of teaching different kinds 


A very expedient manner 
he pupil’s hand 


of touch is by playing on the back of t 
using the same touch you would 

Differences of touch are dificult to explain 

them 


or forearm, use at 


the piano. 
clearly, but in this way nearly all pupils 








grasp 


quickly. 
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Dances That Are Not Danced 


By Francesco Berger 


TueErE is in the minds of many serious musicians, rea- 
sonable enough in other respects, a singularly unreason- 
able prejudice against “the Polka.” They readily admit 
the Gigue, the Gavotte, the Sarabande, the Minuet, the 
Polonaise, the Mazurka, the Waltz, and even the Galop, 
but shut their door against this one poor outcast. Why 
is this? One fails to see why a dance-tune in *4 or %% 
time should be accepted, and another in %4 rejected. 

The term “Polka” is probably a corruption from 
“Polacca;” at any rate it looks very much like it. I do 
not know when the dance sprang into existence on the 
Continent, but it was first imported into England late 
in the 1840's, and soon became as great a favorite here 
as it had been abroad. Musically it lends itself to elab- 
orate and varied treatment quite as much as other dance- 
forms, and yet, unlike these, it has no literature of its 
own. Admitting that it has been shabbily treated, if not 
scandalously neglected, there is no reason why it should 
continue to be so fated. What is needed is that some 
composer of to-day who writes with authority, should 
descend from his gilded eminence and write for us 
humble mortals some Suites containing a Polka, as Bach 
and Handel and Scarlatti did, when they included the 
dance-tunes of their times. : 

For, after all, we know quite well that, though these 
old-world Suites and Parties consisted largely of the 
dance-tunes of those days, no one dreamed of actually 
dancing to them. They were short pieces of music, com- 
posed in the meters of the dances which gave them their 
separate titles, and occasionally departing so far into the 
realm of pure imagination as to retain little more than the 
name of their prototypes. And, when issued separately 
they expanded in length and stood alone, unsupported by 
comrades. Think of Bach’s gigantic Chaconne, or Bee- 
thoven’s Polonaise in C, or Weber’s Polacca in E, and 
imagine anyone profanely dancing to them! 


The Poor Polka 

Imitating the example of the old masters, many 
modern composers have given us modern dance-measures 
to which no one dances. The world teems with undanced 
Waltzes, Mazurkas, and Galops, and there has been quite 
an epidemic of Gavottes. But the poor “Polka” can 
boast of only a few (very few) contributions from the 
charitably minded, including my humble self. It was 
reserved for Raff to give us the most important and most 
elaborate specimen of this class in his Polka de la Reine— 
so excellent a piece of pianoforte music that its popu- 
larity, great as it is, would be greater still if it did not 
suffer from its baptismal description of “Polka.” 

To the library of Waltzes not intended for dancing, 
no one has contributed such valuable material as Chopin. 
They epitomize all the wonderful qualities that combine 
to make him the supreme master of his instrument. Had 
he given us nothing else, they would suffice as an endur- 
ing monument to his genius. 

Liszt has given us one very poor Waltz, and a very 
grandiose Polonaise in E. The last-named, when ren- 
dered with the virtuosity it demands, is an exceedingly 
brilliant affair of most striking effect. Like all Liszt’s 
pianoforte music, it is put together by the magic hand that 
knew so well how to flatter the ear, and how to captivate 
the understanding. That he could be equally successful 
when not in a herculean mood, is shown by his elegant 
transcriptions of Schubert’s Waltzes, the Soirées de 
Vienne, one of which, No. 6 in A, was often so delight- 
fully played by the late Charles Hallé. 

Pianoforte Waltzes have been written by Thalberg, 
Schulhoff, Ketterer, Raff, Schiitt, Godard, Chaminade 
and many others, but far above these must rank those by 
Moszkowski. For brilliancy of passage-work, elegance 
of finish, and charm of subject, they are second only to 
those of Chopin, and that is high praise, indeed. 

Of the ultra-modern fashion of dancing to Grieg or 
Mendelssohn, I will only venture to say that vandalism 
is not limited to bygone ages. 

Tschaikowsky has quite a penchant for the Waltz. 
Though his Valse des Fleurs is not among his strongest 
things, there is a haunting Waltz in his Opera “Eugene 
Onegin,” so cleverly interwoven by Pabst in his Fantasia 
on airs from that work. There are snatches in waltz- 
time in his much-played pianoforte Concerto in B flat, 
and his Variations in F hold a slow Waltz that is quite 
delightful. 

No pianist needs reminding of Rubinstein’s electric 
Valse caprice, nor of that exacting Etude en forme de 
Valse, by Saint-Saéns. Their popularity bears testimony 
to their excellence. 

Of the book of Waltzes by Brahms, the most attractive 
portion is the composer’s name on the title-page, for, in 


the music, with the exception of one number, he speaks 
in his least attractive mood. No such objection can possi- 
bly be raised however against his Hungarian Dances, 
which are full of character and happy contrasts. The 
hundred and one arrangements to which they have been 
submitted show how greatly their merits are appreciated 
by performers on all kinds of instruments. 

What praise can be excessive for that dear old favorite, 
Weber's Last Waltz? No matter whether Weber really 
did or did not compose it. The tune is ours for all time, 
with its charm of appealing naiveté, to bring tears of 
sweet association into eyes that have not been so 
moistened since the days of our youth. And his /nvita- 
tion to the Dance, whether as a pianoforte solo or as an 
orchestral piece. Was there ever music more compelling, 
more fascinating, more ever-green? And what a rich 
treat to hear it played by that commanding pianist, 
Rosenthal ! 


’ 


Ungalloped Galops 


Among Galops there is a capital one, very little known, 
by Rubinstein, and the well-known but less capital Galop 
Chromatique, by Liszt. Galop de Bravoure, by Schulhoff, 
and Suivez-moi, by your humble servant, are popular 
drawing-room pieces. There is a set of four Galops by 
Raff. for the poverty of which he has made ample amends 
by his excellent Cachoucha, one of his most successful 
compositions. 

Chopin has exhausted the capability of the Mazurka— 
his are the last words that can be uttered in that engag- 
ing form. Raff has given us a brilliant duet for two 
pianofortes in his Chaconne with Variations, and the Giga 
con Variazioni, from his solo Suite in D Minor, is as 
up-to-date as one could wish. Hans von Biilow used to 
play it frequently. Handel’s Gigue in G Minor (edited 
by the writer) is somewhat lengthy but offers good finger 
practice. 

Tarantelles by Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Heller, Raff, 
Moszkowski, Dohler, and others are plentiful, and a few 
Boleros, Cachouchas, Tangos, Seguidillas, Saltarellos, 
Hornpipes, Malaguenftas, and others, by all sorts and 
conditions of composers augment the number of dances 
that are not danced. 

Among dance tunes of the past, none have proved such 
“diehards” as the Minuet and the Gavotte. The first- 
named is so universally acknowledged a legitimate form 
of composition, that it has been admitted into Symphony, 
Sonata, and Quartet as one of their usual three or four 
movements. Even its successor, the Scherzo, has not suc- 
ceeded in completely ousting it. While the Gavotte has 
lived two lives; its original span and its modern resur- 
rection. 

Of the lovely Spanish Dances, by Moszkowski, the 
spirited Hungarian Dances, by Brahms, the Polish 
Dances, by Scharwenka, and that admirable set, so 
unwisely named Three-fours, by Coleridge-Taylor, mere 
enumeration must here suffice. Nor will space permit 
more than mention of the transcriptions into brilliant 
pianoforte solos of Strauss’ Waltzes by such master- 
hands as those of Tausig, Schiitt and Rosenthal, in listen- 
ing to which one so completely forgets their dusty ball- 
room birthplace. 

The fashion of musical form, not the spirit of music 
itself, changes with the fashion of the age. The dance- 
tunes of former generations have lost their terpsichorean 
attraction for the present generation, but not their in- 
trinsic musical value. This has survived. And survival 
will be the fate of dance music by living composers, if 
they will put their best into it. Let them prove that “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever,” whether it takes the 
form of Sonata or Polka—From the Monthly Musical 
Record (London, Eng.). 


The Fourth Finger 


By Celia F. Smith 
=. oe 

In playing the major scales, pupils are often in doubt 
when to use the fourth finger. Call to their attention 
that the first, second and third fingers are used twice 
in each octave, but the fourth finger only once, and 
on the same note in each octave. When the pupil has 
discovered on which note the fourth finger is to be 
used, ask him to name it aloud before playing the 
scale. This makes him think before he plays, and in 

this way mistakes are often avoided, 


THE ETUDE 
Do You Know? 


Tuat the wind instruments at the time of Monte- 
verde were so primitive that it was never thought ad- 
visable to use them with voices? When the voice-parts 
comm_enced the viols continued to play but the wind 
instruments ceased. In fact, much of the music for 
wind instruments consisted of fanfares made up of the 
notes of one chord or triad. 

That the composer of the tune God Save the King, 
which we in America sing to My Country ’Tis of 
Thee, is supposed to have been Dr. John Bull? One 
of his tunes, very much like God Save the King, 
has been discovered. He was a brilliant composer anid 
performer upon the Virginal and was a great favorite 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. Some of his pieces 
v.hich have been preserved show the same kind of scale 
and arpeggio figures frequently met with to-day. 

That most musicians of high accomplishment as com- 
posers have on the whole led beautiful and noble lives? 
There are a few exceptions, among them Jean Baptiste 
Lully (Giovanni Battista Lulli) who was notoriously 
selfish, ungrateful and addicted to contemptible intrigue 
and trickery. To this must be added a violent temper, 
which was partly the cause of his death. In a fit of 
rage he struck his foot with his cane with which he 
was conducting and died from a resulting infection. 

That Cesar Franck’s ancestors back for two hundred 
years had been artists? 

That Russian music in its modern sense is not yet 
one hundred years old? The first work that bore the 
earmarks of the coming Russian School was Glinka’s 
“A®*Life for the Czar,’ produced in 1836 when Glinka 
was thirty-two years old? 


A Technic Book 


By Mrs. Charles Bassett 

Ir has been of great advantage to me as a teacher 
to have what I call a “Technic Book.” ‘We read so 
many fine and original articles which would help one 
greatly in building a better technic; but I have found 
it very difficult to retain them in mind so they are 
usable. Consequently, much of the time spent in read- 
ing them has been lost. I used to mark the articles in 
Erupes and in books and then when I needed them a 
search was necessary; and that was not very satisfac- 
tory. So I started a technic book. 

It contains parts of the Leschetizky technic, some 
more modern than that, and a host of hints which I have 
gleaned from prominent authorities, by reading THE 
Erune and to say this book is valuable would be. putting 
it mildly indeed. There is a remedy in it for practically 
every technical defect. I selected the best things in it 
and now have each pupil keep a technic book of her own. 
The first are exercises for the youngest beginner and 
those to make a good and correct position comfortable. 
Then the surface, high, staccato and weight touch exer- 
cises; rotary movements, arm and wrist exercises; then 
scales and octaves, varied somewhat according to the 
pupils needs. Each exercise is named and its application 
shown in some pieces I have selected for that particular 
point. The pupils seem to enjoy the mechanical side of 
playing under this plan; and there is as much interest 
in growth in this way as in the interpretation and more 
musical side of playing. 


Helping the Fingers 


By Eugene F. Marks 


We read, we are told, and we converse about five- 
finger exercises for piano pupils, and invariably five 


‘consecutive notes are advocated as the ideal for first 


presentation at the piano-forte. However, many be- 


ginners are incapable of using adjacent fingers, and in ~ 
some instances (it mattered not how slowly the exer- — 


cises were attempted) the moving of adjacent fingers 
appeared to call for such an effort that the pupil could 
not give much attention to correct position and still less 
to the action of the fingers. 

In such cases it is good to take the fingers alternately, 
and instead of using the usual progression of the 
fingers 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for the left hand (as 
the left hand is the weaker one, it will show defects 
clearer and quicker than the right), substitute 5-3, 4-2, 
3-1, 1-3, 2-4, 3-5, performing each group (such as 5, 3) 
several times before taking up the next set. This exer- 


cise obviates the difficulty of adjoining fingers and 
seems much easier of attainment by the majority of 
young pupils, ; : 
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Musical Aspects in the Newest and the Oldest World 


The Recorder Visits the Home of MacDowell and Thereafter Discusses the Great Russian Musical Invasion 


PetersonoucH, New Hampshire, than which there is no 
more delightful New England home-town, was chiefly 
known a few years ago because it is said to have opened 
the first Free Public Library on this continent. Surely 
that was a progressive token. In recent years, however, 
Peterborough has promised to become by far the most 
important point in the beautiful “Granite State.” 

This is not due so much to the fact that Edward A. 
MacDowell went there to live many years ago, as because 
his noble wife, after the death of. the great American 
composer, decided to consecrate their property to the im- 
portant purpose of making it a Sanctuary for Genius. 
The estate of the Edward MacDowell Association now 
embraces more than five hundred acres. There are sev- 
eral large structures, including the MacDowell residence, 
the colony house, a dormitory for men workers, a neigh- 
boring dormitory for women workers, a lower house 
accommodating transient visitors as well as creative 
workers, a tea house, an open air theatre with stone tiers 
seating two thotisand, and twenty smaller buildings, in- 
cluding the studios of the creative workers. The Stadium 
of the open air theatre cost three thousand dollars which 
was donated by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Colony is magnificently situated in the southern 
part of the state. A part is operated as a farm for the 
support of the Colony; and the remainder of the property 
is largely woodland. O! what gorgeous old woods, with 
glorious trees, so thick and fragrant that one feels that 
the fringe of the northern forests has been touched. In 
these woods MacDowell built himself a log cabin—a 
single room with a fireplace, a working table and a piano. 
There he went daily and there he wrote the Keltic 
Sonata, the Sonata Tragica and others of his most im- 
portant works. Possibly these masterpieces might never 
have come into existence without the serene solitude of 
the transcendent woodland splendor of Peterborough. 

The MacDowell Colony is supported in the following 
manner : 

Gifts from Mrs. MacDowell. 

Earnings from Mrs. MacDowell’s tours. 

Gifts and bequests from outsiders. 

Small income from the farm, tea house and resident 
workers. 

By far the greater part has thus far come from Mrs. 
MacDowell personally. The time is approaching how- 
ever, when her strength will not permit her to take such 
an active interest; and the great memorial should have 
funds leading to an ample endowment. The Federation 
of Musical Clubs contributed the beautiful stadium for 
the open air theatre. Mrs. Alexander gave the beauti- 
ful new Alexander Chapel, now approaching completion. 
Miss Dow of Cincinnati bequeathed a $30,000 library of 
excellent selected books. However, the fact that Mrs. 
MacDowell has given everything she has and has been 
living in her own home tor years as an employee of the 
Association bespeaks the beautiful spirit of altruism 
which should and will unquestionably inspire many to 
want to help -build up an adequate endowment fund to 
keep up this great work in perpetuity. Here is a work 
in which every musical, literary and 
artistic organization in America should 
be interested. 

The residents at the MacDowell Col- 
ony begin to arrive in May and leave in 
October. The weekly charge for all 
expenses is $10.00 (except the rental of 
a piano, when one is required). This 
includes board in one of the excellent 
dormitory houses and the use of a stu- 
dio. The studios are very handsome. 
Luncheon is taken to each studio in a 
basket each day, so that the work day is 
not interrupted by long noonday inter- 
missions. Only twenty workers can be 
accommodated at a time, and during the 
last year some 300 applications for ad- 
‘mission have been received. Workers 
are admitted only after a very careful 
investigation of their worthiness from 
the standpoint of talent and character. 
Their applications must be endorsed by 
men and women of admitted standing in 
the art world. Provisions are made for 
Musicians, artists and literary workers. 
The atmosphere and social background 
@& the colony is ideal. Mr. Arthur 
Nevin, who for nine years has worked 
in the colony and produced much of the 
best work there, told the Recorder 


Feodorff maintains that the Filipinos are the m 
the pupils of Professor Veles in Cebu, 


that not in all that time had he noticed any disserision or 
unpleasantness among the workers. They are too busy 
all day and too tired at night to find time to “fuss.” 

Millionaires and state governments think nothing of 
making large appropriations for bird sanctuaries where 
the sweet singers of the wilderness may be protected 
from the hunter. To induce the same people to realize 
how vastly more important it is that the f the 
land should have a Summer Sanctuary where they may 
work at their best, requires the initiative of just such a 
splendid woman as Mrs. MacDowell. After proudly 
showing the Recorder about the beautiful grounds she 
escorted him to the impressive hillside garden plot where, 
in the shadow of a huge 
body of her beloved husband. Impressive as it is in its 
simplicity, there was no atmosphere of death or gloom 
hovering about.! Instead there seemed to be a beautiful 
feeling of high altruism and the living spirit. 

There Mrs. MacDowell again caught the ideal of 
sacrifice which was so strongly marked in her husband. 
Just a little beyond the plot is a beautiful park. This 
park is now the property of the town of Peterborough. 
It provides a splendid playground for its citizens. The 
story of the park is characteristic. MacDowell thought 
that the city ought to have it but the city could not 
at that time take on additional expense. Therefore Mac- 
Dowell who had only $1000.00 in bank arranged to buy 
the property for $900.00 and present it to the city. That 
was years ago and the property is now worth a very 
large sum of money. There is a fire club house, tennis 
courts and golf links and a permanent park given to the 
city by a man whose means could scarcely warrant his 
becoming a philanthropist. 

Many splendid things already have come from the 
colony. Some of the greatest works of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, conceded to be among the foremost living 
poets, have been done at Peterborough. If the colony 
helps in developing just one such genius its value to 
mankind is immeasurable. New Hampshire has many 
mountain peaks; but there is nothing in the state w hich 
is quite as lofty in its appeal to mankind as the memorial 
which Mrs. MacDowell has established. It has attracted 
the attention of thinking men and women to the forest 
covered granite hills as nothing else could. The Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire: should realize and recognize 
its great value to the commonwealth. Indeed, it would 
be very ‘practical business in the long run for the state 
to subsidize the colony, since the fame of New Hamp- 
shire will be immensely enhanced by the works of genius 
which will surely come from time to time from the 
MacDowell Colony, works which will direct the atten- 
tion of the whole world to the Granite State. 

Two things the Recorder noticed about the MacDowell 
colony. The first was the careful attention given to the 
personal character of the applicants and the second was 
the serious atmosphere of work. It is no place for 

freaks, triflers and loafers. Mrs. MacDowell herself de- 
mands two hours a day for practice at the piano and’ no 
one thinks of disturbing her at such times. The Re- 


genius of 


boulder of granite, lies the 





A MUSIC CLASS IN MANILA 


ost musical people of the Orient 


corder drove up to her home and heard her playing some 
of her husband’s compositions in most brilliant and sym- 
pathetic manner. Mrs. MacDowell, the artist, then turns 
into Mrs. MacDowell, the business woman, gets into her 
little one-seat buggy and starts her daily inspection of 
every detail of the large colony, where aided by faithful 
workers who have been in her employ for years she 
maintains an atmosphere of New England thrift about 
the large farm and the buildings that is really a delight 
to see. 


No impresario since the time of Nero has had more 
exciting experiences crowded within a few years than 
Leo Feodorff, director of the Russian Grand Opera 
Company, which came to America last year in “galoshes” 
and soon took on “seven league boots” in their climb 
for popular favor. Feodorff himself is a singer, al- 
though he abandoned his footlight career for that of the 


manager years ago. In Moscow some years ago he got 


together a fine aggregation of Russian singers. The 
war came along, and in 1917 Feodorff gradually saw his 
opera company turning into a bread line. More than 


quickly the bread 
stop entirely and 


this, he saw that unless he moved very 
at the end of the line was likely to 
then—famine and the end. So much for wit 
prevision. Multitudes have died in Russia because 
had no Feodorfé to care for them. It was impossible 
to get out of Russia westward. There the barrier of 
steel, trinitrate of toluol, and poison gas made opera 


and 
they 


his 


unpopular. Accordingly, Feodorff looked toward the 
rising rather than the setting sun. To be sure, he had 
to cross “frozen, desolate Siberia.” At least he had 
to cross what we think is frozen, desolate Siberia. What 
he found was something very different. According to 
Feodorff, the opera houses *in the leading cities of Si- 


beria so far transcend leading American opera houses 
in completeness, magnificence and stage equipment that 
in America to compare with them. 

(where they stood 
the Czar’s family helpless against a cellar and 
slaughtered them like animals), Tumen, Tobolsk, Omsk, 
Petropavlovsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, Chita, Kharbin, Vladi- 
vostok, he passed, finding in most places splendid audi- 


he has seen nothing 
Thus through Perm, Ekaterinburg 


wall 


toriums. 
Feodorff is large, fat, 
the opera of Germany and Italy as well as Russia. It 


genial and efficient. He knows 


seemed almost unbelievable to learn of his experiences 
in Siberia. While most folks were obliged 
cars resembling our cattle cars, the Siberian goy 
sent the opera company ahead in Pullman parlor cars. 
After Vladivostok the company went to Japan. “Japan 
_is music mad,” says Feodorff. “Imagine! they actually 
made costumes for my ‘Madama Butterfly’ that cost the 
government 300,000 yen ($150,000). These costumes re- 
mained in Japan to be used in future performances. We 
played in Tokio, Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto, Osaka—every- 


to travel in 
‘rnment 


where with great success.” 
Next the company went to Hong Shanghai, 
Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay and other 


Kong, 


cities of India and China, playing for 
the most part for audiences of Euro- 
peans. The Chinese do not take the in- 
terest in modern music that character- 
izes the Japanese. Now comes the 
marvel of marvels. Feodorff took his 
company to Java and played there il 
leading cities with the greatest financial 
success of his career for nine months. 
Most of us think of Java as the land of 


coffee, orangoutangs and _ cannibals; 
certainly not as a show ground for 
Carmen, Faust, Aida or La Bohéme. In 
the Orient the Russian company played 
mostly Italian and French works. 

In the Philippine Islands, Feodorff 
claims that he found the most discrim- 
inating audiences that he had found 
anywhere; “far finer than America.” 


Indeed, he claims that a good part of the 


audience came possessed of scores ot 
the piano part of the opera and also 
armed with tuning forks. By means of 
the forks they were able to prove to 
themselves when the singer was off 
pitch, whereupon he was likely to be 
hissed from the stage. Returning to 
Thecatake Japan again after an absence of two 
years in other Oriental countries, Feo- 
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dorff found that the musical standards in Tokio had 
become even more acute during his absence. He 
prophesies that Japan will become one of the most 
musical countries in the world. 

The Russian company has a personnel of about one 


hundred. The scenic investiture of the troupe is nothing 
to brag about. The acting and the singing, however, 
and the “atmosphere” are unique. One of the singers, 


Ina Bourskaya, has already been captured by the Met- 
ropolitan and now appears with the Russian company 
only as a guest. To the Recorder's liking, however, the 
greatest singer of the group was a glorious bass-bari- 
tone, Nicholas Karlash, who made reputation every 
time he opened his mouth. He is a splendid actor, with 
protean ability. 

The entire company, in fact, resembled in its versatil- 
ity the famous Meiningen Stock Company, which toured 
America some years ago, in which the Julius Caesar of 
one night might carry a spear in Macbeth. Karlash, 
for instance, would take the leading tragic role of 
“Boris Godounoft” and other operas and later appear as 
the leading comedian in “Notch Lubvi.” In all parts 
his acting was incomparable. 

In America the company has confined itself almost 


exclusively to Russian masterpieces, such as Pique Dame 
and Eugene Onegin of Tschaikowsky,. The Demon of 
Rubinstein, Borts Godounoff of Moussorgsky, The 


Mermaid of Dargomijksky, The Night of Love of Val- 

yw Maiden and The Czar’s Bride of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. “As these performances of Russian 
masterpieces are rare, musicians take great delight in 
them. While they lack the lavish scenic background of 
the Metropolitan, they are unmistakably Russian and 
have a charm all their own. 

Feodorff, himself, is a practical man, but is fully 
acquainted with Russian ideals. He tells a story of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff coming to the opera house and dis- 
covering that there were only three bassoons in the 
orchestra engaged to play his Sadka. Usually two bas- 
soons in an opera orchestra are considered ample. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, however, had prescribed four. The great 
Russian composer refused to conduct unless another 
bassoon was procured. Feodorff, however, has had to 
work under such adverse circumstances that he has 
learned how to produce effects with an economy of 
means. His company, according to his own statements, 
is capable of giving fifty different operas on fifty suc- 
cessive days. That is, the company, principals and 
chorus, know fifty operas, Russian, German, French and 
Italian, What other opera company in the world could 
equal that repertory? 

Russian names have always been a trial to Americans. 
The Recorder has seen so many assorted ways of spell- 
ing the names of Russian composers that he never knows 
just which one to pick out of the linguistic box. The 
name of Chaliapine, the great Russian bass-baritone, is 
spelled in many different manners. It is pronounced 
Shall-yapp-in, with the accent on the yapp. Rosa New- 
march, who had much to do with the revision of the 
Russian spellings of the Grove dictionary, insists that 
Tschaikowsky should be spelled Tchaikovsky, while Con- 
stantin von Sternberg in the Beltzell’s Dictionary of 
Musicians spells it Tschaikovski. The Recorder some 
years ago was called upon the phone by an anxious 
newspaper man who reported that a wire had come i 
over the Associated Press lines stating that a famous 
Russian composer was dead. The news had been tele- 
phoned from headquarters. The newspaper man had an 
idea that some one was trying to play a joke upon him 
and wanted to know if there really was a composer 
named Ripzer-Korsetzoff. When he learned that the 
right name was Rimsky-Korsakoff he subsided. 
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In the great Russian Musical Invasion of the United 
States (or is it the musical evacuation of Russia) noth- 
ing apart from the inimitable Chaliapine has attracted 
so much unusual notice and spontaneous enthusiasm as 
the Ukrainian National Chorus. 

If you had been standing outside of the hall in New 
York one night last October when the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus finished its concert, you would have 
learned a new vse for music. There they were, hundreds 
of Ukrainians, all ready to greet their mmsical com- 
patriots as they left the stage. Nearly every face said, 
“My, isn’t it fine to be a Ukrainian?” Probably for 
vears they had been trying to tell their friends where 
Ukrainia is and what it was all about. Then came the 
Ukrainian National Chorus under the direction of a very 
astonishing conductor, Prof. Alexander Koshetz. The 
Chorus appeared in the national costumes, sang native 
folk-songs, mostly arranged in masterly manner by 
Koshetz, and sang them with vocal shading and rhyth- 
mic balance impossible to imagime unless you have 
heard them. After the first nuimbers they elicited the 
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sensational welcome which had greeted them in Paris 
and London. Unlike the magnificent St. Olaf Choir, 
noted for the smooth, exquisite, inspiring finish of its 
interpretations, the Ukrainians show a dash and _ spirit 
and balance of tone color in the syncopated, minor music 
of Little Russia. No wonder their compatriots felt 
themselves “on the map” and grew a little “chesty.” 

The Recorder despaired getting in contact with Ko- 
shetz, the conductor,’ when he learned that he spoke 
“Ukrainian” only. There was a time when the ability 
to speak German, French, Italian and English took the 
music-lover anywhere in the great world of music. What 
is to come to us? Perhaps we shall soon be called upon 
to speak Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, or Tagalog, to 
keep up iu musical matters. However, Koshetz has a 
niece who speaks unusually good English, for the one 
and one-half years that she and her husband, Baron von 
Schubart, have been in America. (No, the Baron is not 
German, but Russian, as he comes frém the Balkan 
provinces. ) 

Nina Koshetz was born in Ukrainia of a Ukrainian 
father and a Russian mother. She became the leading 
soprano of the Moscow Opera, and made tours with 
such noted composers as Rachmaninoff, Siloti and Tanieff. 
In the opinion of the Recorder, she is the best of the 
Russian singers of her sex which he has heard in 
America. At the Chicago opera she has met with great 
success. Before becoming a singer she was, like Galli- 
Curci, a pianist. Her piano teacher was Safonoff. Her 
singing of the songs of the great Russian composers is 
in itself a treat. 

Where is Ukrainia? It is located in the southwestern 
part of what was once Russia. Its principal city is 
Kiev. It is almost directly north from Constantinople, 
The folk-songs of Ukrainia are reputed by many to be 
the most beautiful in all Russia. The costumes of the 
peasants in which the Ukrainian National Chorus ap- 
pears are rainbow-like in their flashes of color. One of 
the audiences was surprised to see the director step for- 
ward and kiss the committeeman on both cheeks, after 
his introductory address. Americans would be still fur- 
ther surprised if they went to Little Russia and saw 
whole congregations of Doochobors (Doukhobors) at 
prayer meetings go through the ceremony of brotherly 
kissing. 





Let the Pupils Teach 


S. M. C. 


Grape teachers often allow their brighter pupils to 
take turns in conducting a recitation under their super- 
vision. When this is don: judiciously, and with proper 
order and discipline, the pupils may be greatly benefited, 
and the teacher will often be surprised at the tact and 
ingenuity of the young charges. 

The music teacher may try the same method with two 
little beginners at the piano. After a careful explana- 
tion of the lesson, and a thorough drill at the keyboard, 
she may sit back and allow one of the pupils to direct 
the other while playing. Remarks such as these will be 
heard: “Now play that over again; only four notes, 
then stop.” “You made a mistake: that note counts 
two.” “Wrong finger.” “Bad position.” The teacher 
in the meantime remains perfectly quiet, not inter fering 
at all, except when it is necessary to settle disputes, or 
to moderate the ardor of an indiscreet young pedagogue. 
A teacher who herself had little trouble in learning 
music, or who has forgotten her early struggles, may 
gain valuable hints in watching her little pupils teach. 

Besides being very effective in making pupils thorough, 
and giving them courage and self-confidence, this method 
gives the teacher an excellent opportunity of learning 
to know the pupils. Adequate knowledge comes only 
with long and intimate association, as well as careful 
attention to all that psychology and child study may 
offer. One human being learns to know another by 
analogy. We often make mistakes by reading our own 
thoughts and feelings into the actions of others. 

Teachers are apt to forget the mountainous aspect 
which long forgotten difficulties once assumed. They 
expect too much of their pupils, and because of failure 
to know them thoroughly, assumptions are made which 
prove exceedingly harmful and wasteful in teaching. 
Inexperienced teachers are prone to presuppose knowl- 
edge and ability entirely beyond that which their pupils 
really possess. The result is that they teach “over their 
heads.” Experienced teachers are less prone to make 
this mistake; but their standards for young children are 
frequently rigid and inelastic. When child deals with 
child, however,. there is a sympathetic understanding 
between them and no danger of the one going far beyond 
the comprehension of the other. 





THE ETUDE 
Learn to Talk Music 
By William V. Kozlenko 


Music has been called by Professor Wilson “The 
universal language which, when all other languages were 
confounded, the confusion of Babel left unconfounded,.” 

The student who fails to learn to talk music as he 
plays must never hope to interest human ears. If you are 
merely playing to consume time, all well and good, but 
if you want to interest real living people you must talk 
to them with your fingers. The people themselves know 
what this feeling is, else they would never have coined 
the phrase “he makes the piano talk” or “he makes the 
violin talk.” 

How can this be done? Principally by making each 
phrase a line of musical meaning, emphasizing the prin- 
cipal notes and seeing that at the end of the phrase it is 
punctuated right. Punctuation helps in understanding. 
In music it is a kind of breathing which enables the 
listening mind to grasp the meaning. Try playing 
“Parlando,’ “like talking” and see to it that what you 
have to say with your fingers is not a jargon of dialect 
but a means of conveying some definite musical thought 
you have assimilated so that your hearers will be con- 
vinced or charmed. Just the very thought of trying to 
talk with your fingers helps. 





Clocks and Music Study 


By M.-L. Spannuth 





WuHen the writer first encountered a worth-while 
teacher he was a little surprised to see him take out his 
watch, put it alongside the keyboard and commence the 
lesson on time as well as end it on time. After a little 
the reaction took piace and I realized the vaiue of time 
to the teacher and to me. !t came as a revelation that 
if he found it desirable to measure out his precious 
minutes as he sold them to me it was equally valuable 
for me to be sure that I did not cheat myself from one 
minute of my own practice time 

Therefore I purchased an attractive clock and put it 
on top of my pianoforte. I found that if I came to the 
piano at an appointed time, with the fixed idea of doing 
something definite, and determined to do that thing in a 
given time, it was likely to get done iar more certainly 
than if I merely drifted into the parlor feeling that I 
had “all the time in the world” and taking all the time 
in the world for the specific task. 

Since then I havé become a teacher and have given 
thousands of lessons. In all cases now I have always 
urged parents and pupils to have a clock in the music 
room, on the piano if possible. It accomplishes three: 
very important purposes: ° 

1. Punctuality. 

2. An appreciation of the value of time. 

3. The determination to accomplish a specific task in 
a definite time—result: CONCENTRATION. 

If you want a cure for wool-gathering, dreaming, 
dawdling or “improvising” at the keyboard, teach the 
pupils the value of time+the one great life capital 
which we all possess alike—and then how to put out this 
capital so that it will bring the greatest interest. 

Every business man knows that a time limit for the 
execution of a contract for the manufacture of a given 
product results in a species of concentration which makes 
the product superior and the worker more active. Por- 
tion off your practice period clock-wise and see that the 
pupil lives up to the schedule. Ten chances to one the 
pupil will progress twice as rapidly. 





Piano Pointers 
By Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


PLay with your heart as well as with your fingers. 

Eyes must be quick to see, fingers to obey that sight, 
and ears to pass final judgment. 

Count, Count, 

It will amount 

To more than gold 

When you are told 

To play in public. 

Piano training must train the ear that the power of 
concentration may be engendered, technical work placed 
ow the correct basis, and the pupil made capable of 
self-development. 

It is often said that melodies are “God-given” but 
a great deal of practice will help in playing and com- 
posing them. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


This department is designed:to help the teacher upon question 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., 


I nave recently been reading Conseils d'un Professeur, 
by A. Marmontel (1816-1893), who, as head instructor 
in piano playing at the Paris Conservatoire for many 
years, taught a notable list of distinguished French musi- 
cians, including Bizet, d@Indy, Wieniawsky, Dubois, 
Thomé and others. In the beginning of this treatise he 
sets forth what he regards as the necessary qualifications 
for a piano teacher. The latter should not only be a 
discriminating reader, he says, but also enough of a per- 
former to illustrate clearly on the instrument the points 
which he wishes to impress on the pupil. Still further, 
he should understand the principles of harmony and 
musical structure sufficiently well to reveal the charac- 
teristic features in the works of both classic and modern 
masters. 

His concluding paragraph is especially significant, and 
should be pondered by all of us: 

“These special attributes, however, are insufficient if 
one does not possess, together with theoretical knowledge, 
the spirit of analysis, of reflection; an intimate acquaint- 
ance with different methods and schools; and if one 
cannot add to all these desirable qualities a large fund of 
patience and a sympathetic attitude that is united with 
firmness. One must know how to explain; one must have 
a talent for communicating ideas. One must be extremely 
tactful in studying and grasping not only the varying 
capacities, but also the character of the pupil and his most 
intimate mental processes, in order that one may know 
when to whet his interest by a kind or encouraging word. 
To administer wisely blame or praise; to inspire a love 
of study; to win the pupil’s confidence: such is the task 
which a competent teacher sets before himself.” 


Modern Piano Study 

radical change in systems 
last twenty-five years? 
books, but In 


Has there been any 
of pianoforte study in the 
By this I do not mean methods or 
widely adopted principles or concepts. 

Unqualifiedly, yes. During this time the whole subject 
of piano playing has been placed on a higher plane. AAs 
a result, the present grade of piano teaching shows 
decided advancement, which has occurred along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. With the general cultivation of scientific methods, 
piano technic also has been placed on a more rational 
basis. Instead of blindly accepting traditions handed 
down by celebrated schools or players of past genera- 
tions, piano teachers have begun to ask the why and 
wherefore of these traditions. The result has been the 
general acceptance of the principle of relaxation of arm 
and hand as a preliminary to correct muscular effort, and 
the utilization of the hand, forearm and whole arm as 
factors -in playing, instead of placing the entire burden 
on the fingers, as was formerly the case. 

2. In addition to this scrutiny of technic has come the 
general acceptance of the principle that musicianship, and 
not mere digital dexterity, should be the prime aim of 
piano teaching. To further this aim, teachers are not 
only putting greater emphasis on interpretation of such 
things as phrases, rhythms and melodies, but are also 
cultivating the pupil's musical perception by ear-training, 
analysis, study of composers and kindred subjects. 

I may add that, in my opinion, teachers are becoming 
more broad-minded and efficient through the influence of 
conventions and clubs and through the rising standards of 
pedagogic literature in the form of books and magazines. 

The excellent editions of teaching pieces and studies 
now published in our own country, and the teaching aids 
now offered by publishers, are also factors of moment 
in developing higher standards. 


Painful Practice 


My students sometimes complain of pains in the 
forearm after octave practice. Are those pains 


harmful if they are not too severe? 


Muscular pains during practice are always warnings 
that something is wrong: either that the practice is con- 
tinued too long or that undue muscular stiffness is 
present. At best, octave practice is naturally fatiguing, 
especially to small hands, and should be limited to 
homeeopathic doses, alternating with less strenuous work. 
I believe in giving very little octave exercise to pupils 
whose fingers do not grasp the octave readily. 

Make sure, however, that your 








department. 


with 


pupils are not playing 


s pertaining to “How to Teach,”’ 


a stiff which should never be used with 
rapid octaves, at least. You can test this as follows: 

3egin by loosening the wrist, as described in the pre- 
ceding answer. Let the hand then rest easily on the 
keys, with the fingers extended in octave position. Then 
jump the wrist-end of the forearm up, so that the 
hand bounds upward and strikes the octave in its re- 
bound. Continue these movements, stopping long enough 
between the strokes to make sure that the wrist is per- 
fectly loose. The same movements may then be al- 
plied to scales.or chords in octaves, or to any other 
exercises, quickening the tempo as 
Be sure to stop, however, as soon 


wrist, 


desirable octave 
freedom is attained. 
as muscular fatigue is felt. 

Such fatigue is sometimes avoided by playing groups 
of octaves with the wrist alternately high and low. 
This practice is well explained in Kullak’s School of 
Octave Playing, Op 48, Vol. 1. 


Striking the Nails 


right-hand seale work 


Although my fingers in 
the third finger in 


seem to strike the keys squarely, 
descending, say, the scale of C, will strike on the 

nail edge as soon as the speed ‘increases. This 
causes the finger to slip and reduces the sound. 
What is the trouble? How may it be corrected ? 

The trouble evidently arises from too great a curva- 
ture of the finger. This should never be carried to 
the point where the finger-nails strike the keys, since 
the consequent xylophone-like tattoo is a distinct detri- 
ment to a performance. 

, To secure the proper curvature of the fingers, turn the 
palm of your hand upwards, and then imagine that you 
are holding a croquet ball firmly in the hollow of the 
hand. (If a croquet set is handy, a real ball may be 
used.) Now turn your hand over, keeping its “ball” 
shape, and place the fingers on the keys, in playing posi- 
tion. The fingers should then be sufficiently extended out- 
ward to avoid striking the nails, and at the same time to 
effect a firm and direct attack. This position should be 
retained for all ordinary technical work, and should be 
assumed whenever a bright, clear tone 1s desired. 

For a more mellow, singing quality of tone, the fingers 
should be more extended. In this position the attack is 
less direct, so that the hammers strike the strings with 
less of a knife-like blow, and the sharper, more brilliant 
overtones are consequently eliminated. A wide variety of 
tonal gradation is therefore made possible by the mere 
extension or contraction of the fingers. 


Facility in Reading Music 


What exercises should I write or play, in order to 
read music more readily ? Should I read the notes 
by syllables or by letters: for instance, if in the 

I read it 


key of C a note is on the first line, should 
me or B, or if it is in the key of G, as la or HB, 
ete. ?—A. E. D. 


If, as I assume, your question applies principally to 
piano music, there are several points involved, to each 
of which you should give due attention. 

The recognition of musical intervals by ear. 
The association of notes printed on the staff with 
definite keys on the piano. 

3. The association of distances between notes on the 
staff with corresponding distances between keys on the 


Is 
a 


piano. 

4, 
which you play. 

As to the first process, I believe that no one is duly 
singing or playing on an instrument who 
cannot properly hear and estimate tones and the relations 
between them. Toward this end, I advise you to join 
4 vocal class in sight-reading, or, if this be not available, 
to join a church choir or a choral society. This will 
give you familiarity with the tonal material of music, 
and will teach you to recognize the pitch, duration, 
quality and intensity of tones, and their relations to one 
another. 

Together with this course of training, get someone 
at regular periods to play tones and intervals on the 
piano for you to recognize by ear. Let him sound the 
principal note of a scale, C for instance, and then notes 
higher or lower. which you are to name, or, better still, 
write down from hearing them. As you gain in per- 
ception, you may eventually name two or three notes 


The recognition of the duration value of each note 


equipped for 


“What to Teach,” etc., and not technical 


all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


sounded together, or may write down portions of a 


melody from listening to it. 


I may say, parenthetically, that the syllables—do, re, 
me, etc.—are used especially in singing, but that the 
letters—A, B, C, ete—are more employed by instru- 


mentalists and hence by pianists. 


All the above training should give you a grasp of 
fundamentals, and should prepare you to listen to music 
as a2 musician. and not simply as a mathematician. 

Set apart a period each day—an hour or more—for 
practice in sight-reading at the piano. but 
dogged perseverance and strict daily routine can assure 
you real improvement; and the only way to attain facil- 
ity is to read,.read, read, until it becomes second nature 
to interpret the notes instantly and accurately on the 
piano. 

Begin with some simple book of hymns or folk- 
Spend a few min- 


For nothing 


songs, harmonized for four voices. 
utes each day in locating individual notes, taking a note 
in the soprano, then one in the bass, then in the alto and 
tenor, at random, and play each in its proper place on 
the piano keyboard, speaking its letter-name at the same 
time. 

So much for single Now play the melody of 
the hymn, observing in which direction each note lies 
relatively to the one which precedes it, and how far 
distant it Speak the letter-name of each note, as 
before. 

When you can do this 
whole, with especial attention paid 
counting aloud. 


notes. 


is. 


the tune as a 
time-value 


ase, plz 
to the 





} 


of each note, meanwhil 
Now pursue the same course with the alto part, and 
then with the alto and Add similarly 
the tenor, and finally the bass, playing different combi- 
nations of the parts, sometimes bass and tenor together, 

sometimes the three upper parts, etc. 
With another hymn a different order may be employed 
add _ successively 


oprano together. 


Begin with the bass, for instance, and 
the tenor, alto and soprano. 

Next day, review the hymns which you read on the 
preceding day, by all together in 
strict time, if possible; and proceed to one or two others, 
As you gain con- 
them their 


playing four parts 
which are read as described above. 
fidence in locating the notes, you may 
time-values immediately ; although I should still read one 
voice-part at a time. 
Work with hymns may 
accompaniments or pieces, in which there is more variety 
of rhythm. I 


o1ve 


soon be extended to simple 


suggest for this purpose some collection 


est 
St in 


such as Matthew's andard Graded Pieces, three 
progressive volumes; or the Student's Book, Volume II, 
of Presser’s School of the Pianoforte. Make it a fixed 


rule, however, always to play a study or piece straight 
through, and in strict time, disregarding minor mistakes; 
for nothing is than to ramble about, play- 
ing a few bars from this and a phrase or two from that. 
other words, just as though you 
orchestra, missed 


more precious 


Keep to the mark, in 
were playing with an 
by one member would demoralize the whole production. 

Another effective aid is to play duets regularly with 
some friend, or to play accompaniments with a 
Such ensemble performances will help to 
-values which 


where a_ beat 


singer 
or violinist. 
give you that 
must be attained in order to become a good sight 
Try the above plan, and let me know how it 
Perhaps some of the Round Table members have better 
plans up their sleeves, and will contribute them for the 
! 
Oi 


alertness and sense of tim 
reader. 
works. 


common benefit. Please « 


The Absent-minded Beethoven 


By Roberto Benini 





Berne on terms of intimacy with the master, Fred- 
erick Stark called for an early morning chat. After 
some search he finally found Beethoven in his bedroom. 


tressing: but his 


He was engaged in the first stages of «¢ 

face was quite hidden in a coat of dried lather which 
had been applied on the previous evening. He had 
started to shave; his attention had been divert and 
he had forgotten to complete this detail of his toilet. 
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WHY DOES IT DO IT? 

“Why is it that military music makes 
you want to march; that jazz music makes 
you want to dance, and plaintive music 
makes you sad?” asks the New York Eve- 
ning Telegram. This journal offers an an- 
swer to its own questions blaming every- 
thing upon the pituitary gland, the opera- 
tions of which it explains at great length. 
“This gland,’ we learn, “is sensitive to 
music. Different kinds of music affect it 
different ways.” 

Perhaps; but we venture to offer a sim- 
pler explanation. Military music makes 
you want to march because it’s in march 
time; jazz makes you want to dance (it 
makes some of us want to howl!) because 
it is and plaintive music 
makes you sad because it is usually in a 
minor key—the most important exception 
being Handel’s Funeral March, which hap- 
pens to be in a major key. 

Isn't it about time somebody let up on 
the poor old pituitary gland? It’s getting 
blamed for everything. 


dance-music ; 





TETRAZZINI LEARNED EASILY 

“Natural” singers who begin their ca- 
reer with an impressive endowment of na- 
tive ability are not uncommon. John Mc- 
Cormack was one, Galli-Curci another, and 
now we learn from Tetrazzini’s biography 
that she was a third. “I have no harrowing 
tale to tell of my music-studies,” she says. 
“There was never a time in my life when 
the work of preparation seemed so hard 
that I felt like abandoning the effort. I 
did not spend long hours practicing scales 
and voice production. My maestri called 
me their easiest pupil. 

“You do not need a maestro at all,’ 
said one to me when I was at the Conserv- 
music in my native Florence. 
“Your voice was born just right,’ 

“Certain it is that my actual training 
was probably the shortest of any prima 
donna the world has produced. -My sister 
Eva had to go through four years’ hard 
study and incessant practice at the Con- 
servatoire before being appointed to the 
chief position at the Royal Opera House at 
Madrid.” 

To those that have, more shall be giv- 
en, true in this Most of us 
don’t know or have forgotten that Tetraz- 
zini has a little sister Eva; but who shall 
say that her success at Madrid, won by 
long study, was not the greater? 


atoire of 


seems case. 


A JAZZ HANGING 


Miguel Manriquez, condemned to death 
at San Quentin prison, California, asked 
for a jazz band to play during the cere- 
mony. His wish was not granted, but the 
astonished warden allowed a string orches- 
tra, composed of five prisoners, to play 
outside the condemned man’s cell the night 
the execution for as long as he 
wished, and whatever music he asked for. 
His preference ran to “jazz,” and the rath- 
er gruesome performance lasted all night. 

Something of this sort no doubt was in 
W. S. Gilbert’s mind when he referred to 
“the happy dispatch’ in “The Mikado.” 
But one cannot help wondering if the in- 
fluence music had upon the unhappy Man- 
riquez could not have been put to some 
use. Manriquez evidently set little more 
value on his own life than upon those of 
the two Chinamen he killed. Proper psy- 
chological investigation would probably 
have revealed him to possess the mind of a 
child. 

Some day we shall perhaps get past the 
“an eye for an eye” which, as a 
system of justice, was condemned by a 
competent authority two thousand years 
ago. When we do, music will probably 
play a part in developing the immature 
minds of such grown-up children as Mig- 
uel Manriquez. 


before 


idea of 





‘The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 





WAS BACH UNKIND? 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu, the “Father of 
Modern Music”, not to speak of his being 
the father of a large family, was usually 
the kindest of men; but at times he could 
be harsh in his dealings with musicians 
less capable and more pretentious than 
himself. As an instance, we might give 
the case of Louis Marchand. Marchand 
was an organist of some ability, but of 
extravagant ways of living, who, through 
the influence of the King of Poland, was 
appointed Court Organist at Dresden. This 
enraged Volumier, the court capellmeister, 
who called Bach to his aid. “At a royal 
concert,” says Grove, “Bach being incog- 
nito among the audience, Marchand play- 
ed a French air with brilliant variations 
of his own, and with much applause, after 
which Volumier invited Bach to take his 
seat at the harpsichord. Bach repeated all 
of Marchand’s showy variations, and im- 
provised twelve new ones of great beauty 
and difficulty. He then, having written 


a theme in pencil, handed it to Marchand, 
challenging him to an organ competition on 
the given subject. Marchand accepted the 
challenge, but when the day came it was 
found that he had precipitately fled from 
Dresden.” 

No wonder, poor man! Few of us 
would care to compete with Bach in im- 
provising a fugue. -But Bach was not al- 
together kind in showing up the unhappy 
Frenchman in this way, for Marchand sub- 
sequently achieved considerable distinction 
in Paris. Nor was Marchand lacking in 
wit. The story is told that owing to his 
improvident ways, his salary was cut in 
half, the other half being given to his wife. 
He retaliated by getting up in the middle 
of a mass which he was playing. When the 
king remonstrated (the king of France, 
for this was at Versailles) Marchand re- 
torted, “Sire, if my wife gets half my sal- 
ary she inay play half the service.” 


BRAHMS ON THE METRONOME 


All well-edited modern music gives the 
metronome rate; but if our greatest com- 
posers are to be trusted, it is not to be tak- 
en too seriously. None of them seems eag- 
er to have the interpretation of their works 
“standardized” too closely. In one of his 
interesting essays, Carl van Vechten re- 
minds us that George Henschel once wrote 
to ask Brahms if the metronome marks at 
the head of several movements of the /c- 
quiem should be adhered to, to which he 
got a characteristic answer: “Well, just 
as with all music,” said Brahms, “I think 


here as with other music the metronome is 
of no value. As far at least as my experi- 
ence goes, everybody has, sooner or later, 
withdrawn his metronome marks. Those 
which can be found in my works—good 
friends have talked me into putting them 
there, for I myself have never believed 
that my and a mechanical instru- 
ment go well together. The so-called ‘elas- 
tic’ tempo is, moreover, not a new inven- 
tion.” ‘Con discrezione’ should be added to 
that as to many other things.” 


blood 


Tite ORS HIP OF MLISZ TE 


Even to these days the white-haired fig- 
ure of Liszt stands out Godlike among 
the great piano virtuosi of history; but 
the following extract from “Memoirs and 
Impressions,’ by Ford Madox Heufcr, a 
brilliant English author, gives a strangely 
vivid picture of the way Liszt was adored 
in his lifetime: 


“A few days later my father took me 
to call at the house (in London) where 
Liszt was staying—it was at the Lyttel- 


ton’s, I suppose. There were a number 
of people in the drawing-room and they 
were all asking Liszt to play. Liszt stead- 
ily refused. A few days before he had 
had a slight accident that had hurt one 
of his hands. Suddenly he turned his eyes 
upon me and then, bending down, he said 
in my ear: ‘Little boy, I will play for 
you, so that you will be able to tell your 
children’s children that you have heard 
Liszt play.’ 

“And he played the first movement of 
the Moonlight Sonata. I do not remem- 
ber much of his playing, but I remember 


very well that I was looking, while Liszt 
was playing, at a stalwart, florid English- 
man, who is now an earl. And suddenly 
I perceived that tears were rolling down 
his cheeks. And soon all the room was in 
It struck me as odd that people 
should cry because Liszt was playing the 
Moonlight Sonata. 

“Ah! That wonderful personality; there 
was no end to the enthusiasm it aroused. 
I had a distant connection—oddly enough, 
an English one—who became by marriage 
a lady-in-waiting at the court of Saxe- 
Weimar. I met her a few years ago and 
she struck me as a typically Engtish and 
unemotional personage. But she had al- 
ways about her a disagreeable odor that 
persisted to the day of her death. When 
they came to lay her out they discovered 
that around her neck she wore a sachet, 
and in that sachet was half a cigar that 
had been smoked by Liszt. Liszt had 
lunched with her and her husband thirty 
years before.” 


tears. 


MORE BEEF FOR THE BASSO 


An eminent physician, lecturing before 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris, de- 
clares that a bass voice requires more 
energy than any other. Investigating the 
work of singers and orators he finds that, 
in order to produce the same impression 
upon the ears of an audience in a hall a 
bass voice requires about eighteen times 
more work than a baritone or tenor. It 
was found, also, that men are always more 
fatigued than women and children by an 
equal effort of voice, and men with bass 
voices suffer the most fatigue. 


The doctor might have added that the 
human ear gets tired of bass voices and 
bass instruments more readily than it does 
of higher-pitchcd music. Any wise organ- 
ist knows the wisdom of avoiding too much 
use of the sixteen or thirty-two foot pedal 
octaves. Violins are “preferred” to 
‘cellos, soprano and tenor voices to con- 
traltos and basses. You don’t need to con- 
sult a physician over this—ask at the box- 
office. Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Choliapine are exceptions that prove the 
rule. 





THE ETUDE 


MUSIC WITH “DENSITY PLUS 
SURFACE” 

Some interest has been caused in Lon- 
don musical circles by the theories of a 
new French composer, Georges Migot, 
whose suite, The Lacquer Screen with 
Five Pictures, was recently given at a 
promenade concert. The music—apparently 
not of great importance—occasioned the 
following interesting comments from. that 
excellent critic, Mr. Ernest Newman: 

“Migot, it seems, is filled with the ambi- 
tion of writing music in three dimensions; 
it is to have ‘density plus surface’; this 
result is to be obtained, of course, by writ- 
ing in several planes. It sounds dashing, 
but means little. The older composers 
wrote at times in planes, if you like to 
call it that, but they called it simply coun- 
terpoint, and as that is a good first-hand 
musical term and ‘planes’ is not—this be- 
ing a term derived from the visible arts 
and applicable only at second hand to 
music—it is best to stick to counterpoint. 
It is quite true that music can, at times, 
give the sensation of planes and perspec- 
tives, just as it can give the sensation of 
heat, or coolness, or lightness, or heavi- 
ness, or the silvery or the bituminous. 
Migot is not by any means the first to 
practice in this medium: in the middle of 
Debussy’s ‘Fétes’ for instance, there is a 
foreground and a distant background as 
clear as possible, a sort of aerial cortége 
passing over the main scene as definitely 
as, in an old-fashioned picture, angels 
would be shown flying above the earth. 
The development of the modern orchestra 
has made this quite easy: timbres and res- 
onances can be so disposed that the effect 
on the ear is the equivalent of both lineal 
and aerial perspective in a picture; espe- 
cially easy is it to convey the impression 
of something thinning out in the distance 
by means of the attenuated tones of the 
muted trumpets. And if to this new color- 
perspective you add the old plane-building 
of counterpoint, you get at once a kind of 
music that, to the imaginative ear, is the 
analog of the picture of planes and per- 
spectives.” 


FARRAR’S HANDS TIED 


The recent retirement of Geraldine 
Farrar from the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York occasioned an interesting arti- 
cle concerning her, written by Mr. Henry 
T. Finck for “Vanity Fair.” He gives us 
a vivid sketch of the great singer’s career, 
in which occurs the following account of 
her studies with Lilli Lehmann: 

“It has often been written that Lilli 
Lehmann, greatest of Wagnerian sopranos, 
prepared Miss Farrar for her Berlin ap- 


pearances. This is an error. It was not 
until after her initial successes that the 
ambitious young American applied to 


Mme. Lehmann for lessons, and got them. 
“They were of incalculable value to her. 
Concerning her association with the great 
Lilli, Geraldine wrote, in 1909: ‘I found 
under her guidance, repose, economy of 
gesture, eloquence of attitude and clean 
singing..... My hands—large, nervous, 
and of almost Southern flexibility—have 
always given me trouble. Lilli Lehmann 
warned me that I used them and my arms 
too much to express what I should have 
put into my face. She tied them together 
behind my back for many a weary lesson 
till I conquered the feeling of trying to 
employ 110 digits instead of the normal 
number, and learned to use my face.’ 
“Would that all opera singers were sub- 
jected to such discipline! Thanks to Leh- 
mann’s coaching and her innate gifts of 
emotional singing and realistic acting, Miss 
Farrar scored a tremendous success in 


Germany—and subsequently in New York 
—as Elizabeth in Weener’s Tannhauser.” 
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FRITZ HARTMANN, Op. 165 
cital number, Grade 3. 


FEBRUARY 1923 
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go back to 7rio and play to Five of Tro; then go back to the 


MORNING SONG 


seces, A Day in the Woods. Especially good for melody play 


and arpeggio work. 
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Publications that Aid the 
Teacher to Successfully 
Instruct Piano Beginners 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE—Vol. One 
By Theodore Presser Price, $1.00 


Used More Extensively Than Any Other Elementary Instruction Book 


The simplicity of this work has enabled many teachers to 
achieve speedy results with even the youngest beginners. It is 
literally a “First Reader” in piano study, having many features 
such as large music notes, step-by-step grading, abundant explana- 
It completes the first grade of 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
PIANOFORTE 


THEODORE PRESSER 





tions, writing exercises and very attractive pieces and duets. 
study up to, but not including, the scales. 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes 


By W. S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


‘An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano | 







SSS I, 
(hCG STANDARD ©%d) 
| Graded Course of Studies 
@ \ Piano Fort . 2c) 














This isa complete, progressive series of the indispensable 
studies for the piano from the very beginning to the highest 
grade. Itisa convenience to teachers and a great advan- 
tage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can be 
started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, however, it is well to lead up to. this 


course with the ‘‘Beginner’s Book.” 


ATTRACTIVE EASY COLLECTIONS EASY PIANO PIECES 
The First Progress With Both Hands in Trebl 
By Theodora Dutton Price,.75 cents | Cat. No. eae pret Price 
Pieces of a type that develop real musician- 9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen, Bugbee .30 
ship in very young students. 16688 Little Golden Locks Lawson .30 
Very First Pieces Price, 75 cents With Large Notes 
Every piece in this collection for tiny tots is 6482 Airy Fairies . . Spaulding .30 
@ musical gem. Without Sharps or Flats 
New Rhymes and Tunes 7664 Turtle Doves Engelmann .30 
By H. L. Cramm Price, 75 cents Fy Ser 
A most interesting book of pieces with ac- . With Words 
companying verses ae elementary students. 11876 The First Lesson Krogmann .30 
very First Duet Book Price, 75 cents With Left Hand Melody 
Carefully graded, easy four-hand pieces for | 15447 Daddy’s Waltz See 
9631 Maypole Dance 


two students of equal attainments. 
VEN TO ANY TEACHER SENDING A POSTAL REQUEST 


With Practical Advice 


“Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the Piano 


mecuise to New Leaencrs om cocks _—_—_—__— 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. Miirinveccase PHILA., PA. 


Rolfe .30 
Bugbee .30 

























































Beginner’s Book for Adults 


Suggestive Studies for Music Lovers 
By CAROLINE NORCROSS Price, $1.75 


This admirable book is based upon the principle that 
The Adult Beginner needs the quickest, surest path through the 
elements of music and does not tolerate being bothered with 
juvenile methods designed for little tots who do not even know 
fractions. 
The Adult Beginner must be gratified with melodic pieces of 
mature but not necessarily complicated character. 


The Adult Beginner requires rapid technic developing studies, so 
that he can acquire playing ability in a short time. 


The Adult Beginner wants to know the “why” of music and wants 
it explained in the simplest possible terms.’ 


@ Caroline Norcross’s “Suggestive Studies” does all this in excellent fashion. The 
pieces are from great masters, the technical exercises are short and interesting, the 
explanations on harmony and form are given so that the musical appreciation of 


the adult in concert, opera, or with phonograph records is greatly enhanced. 
Copies of this unusual book will gladly be sent on inspection. 


PUBMISHED 8 a 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
CATALOG 


We aim to publish only what we know to be author- 
itatively presented, of distinctive originality, and 
abreast of the most up-to-date pedagogic ideas. 
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NEW — PUBLICATIONS 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO to the Child Beginnez........---. 1.50 
By Louise Robyn 


A keen analysis of how to guide a child’s musical intelligence, presented with the authority of one 
who has achieved distinguished success as a teacher of children 36 lessons dealing with Notation, 
Rhythm, the Pedal, the Har, based on scientific principles of child pedagogy. 

Music study material suitable for use in connection with this authoritati 
the test by the author. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING......... iv astdes eps eee .60 
By Phyllis Lucy Keyes 


Fundamental Music Principles in their most elementary form, though not held to their greatest sim- 
plicity, are here presented in a very definite and concrete way Although some of the pieces are only of 
First Grade difficulty, they all have real individuality The sentiment of the accompanying words 
permitted to determine the mood of the music, thereby teaching the youthful pianist “from the very 
beginning” that music is to be played with expression. 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring 


A book of exercises easy enough for the beginner and which yet may be used to advantage by stu- 


dents in the Intermediate Grades. Designed as an introduc tion to Hanon’s VIRTUOSO PIANIST, but 
may be used independently of that book. 
HOWARD WELLS says of it, ‘The best work of the kind I have seen in a long time.” 


TALES FROM STORY BOOKS 
By H. O. OSGOOD 


Five Short and Easy Piano Pieces for 
Young Folks to Play (and Enjoy) 
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aS OLD KING COLE ...-...cesccesceseccnee Greece eres eke coe 30 cts. 
RS RIP VAN WINKLE ....ccccsccecccccesseareeceessceseeeseeessrees 40 “ 
4 40 “ 






CRUSOE AND FRIDAY .....-..--. error tee 
PECULIAR LULLABY OF THE DUCHESS (Alice in Wonderland) 30 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN (Horns in Sherwood Forest) 40 
Complete (Summy Edition 103)... ..-90 
Teachers will “enjoy” these splendid little pieces quite as much as the “young folks’ for whom they 

are written, because they are done so well, There is merit in every measure, and imagination, skill, 
and a practiced knowledge of what the young pupil needs. The collection can well stand as a modern 


‘nstance of Schumann’s ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 


MOTHER GOOSE TOLD at the PIANO, (eet. .s -ocee sees 
By Ruth S. Havner 
Another carefully written collection of elementary pieces i which the familiarity with nursery 
rhymes is used to teach time and expression in music Presumably knowing the Mother Goose rhymes 
will help the child to appreciate the fact that music can tella story. Happy marginal illustrations serve 
to stimulate the imagination. 
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Two Operettas 


9 
IN GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN...... ees 8 Pt ree 1.00 
By Joseph W. Clokey 
An operetta for mixed voices, although it may be sung by treble 
libretto by Alfred H. Upham has been given an extremely effective musica “ 4 ; 
The leading character, Call of Spring, brings forth a heterogeneous group, including Grandfather 
Warts (a frog), Miss Flossie Fluff (an incubator chicken), Captain Jinks (a toy soldier), Mlle Babette (a 
French doll) and other personages, all of them held together by a very slender plot that justifies it elf by 
a happy ending. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS........--:-.::0eece seers ee 
By William Lester 


The libretto by Josephine Elliott Krohn is } 1 
sy William Lester is sprightly and full of go od 
limits and its capabilities. 

















The humorous 


voices alone 
| setting 












An operetta for unchanged voices. b a prize play of the 
Drama League of America. The excellent musical setting | 


singable tunes. ‘The composer shows his mastery of child voice technic, it 


Of Established Popularity 


GRADED STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


Compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams 
Seven Books for Two Hands. Grades I-V. .--++++:+++*° each $1.00 
Three Bocks for Four Hands. Grades I-III...---- --+-- each 1.00 


ork, enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of teache rs who value the wealth of 
iensive collection of w ell-selected material. 



















An authoritative w | 
practical suggestions which accompany this compre! 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
By Emil Barth 


Enables the student to gain absolute mastery of the fundame 
most successful text books 


PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER, for Major and 


Minor Scales....----::: seeseeeeeenetsnees: 
By Robert J. Ring 


1 knowledge of the scales and an appreciation of scale 




































ntals of music theory. One of our 












A work skillfully written to develop actual k 
individuality. Does away with mechanical imitation 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 



















Pian NOW to keep your accounts systematically and accurately in our 


LOOSE-LEAF JOURNAL LEDCER. Itisa Time-Saver. 
Full Morocco Binder, $2.50 Imitation Leather Binder, $1.50 


Cloth Binder AC 3 Fillers, package of fifty 35 


Send for Summy “Edition” and Thematic Catalogs. 
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Why Great Artists Are 
Choosing Brunswick 
—exclusively 


Wie exception the internationally 
acclaimed artists of the New Hall of 
Fame have chosen Brunswick for which to 
record exclusively—a tendency so marked in 
musical circles that Brunswick now is looked 


to for the premiere recordings of the great 
artists of today. 










That is because, by means of exclusive methods 
of recording and reproducing, Brunswick 
brings phonographic music into the realms of 
higher musical expression. Brunswick records 
are known as the world’s truest reproductions. 
Every word clearly understandable, Every note 
unmistakable. Not a single shade or subtlety 
lost in reproduction. A difference from ordi- 
nary records so great as to be amazing. 











The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a 
method of reproduction obtainable in no other 
make of instrument, achieves perfect rendition 
of the so-called “‘difficult tones,” attaining even 
Soprano High C without slightest mechanical 
suggestion, “rattle” or vibration. 


Hear The Brunswick and you will hear the 
supreme in phonographic music—a revelation. 
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years, Mother - 


One of these children will be enjoying social advantages 
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Which the other can never hope to attain 
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THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


How it provides a modern cultural influence, which 
because of its trifling cost no mother can 
afford to deny her children 


SSO appreciation of 
good music ;—that unmistakable mark 
of culture the world over! 


Are you providing it for your children? Or 
do you feel that an ordinary school educa- 
tion, alone, will tide them over? 


Modern educators say not; say that home 
musical training is all-important, inviting 
that subtle advantage of personality which 
enables some persons to advance so much 
further, in the keen struggle of life, than 
those less fortunately endowed. 


Yet, of all educational influences, musical 
appreciation is probably the most simple to 
provide, and the least expensive by means 
of a commonysense plan now widely advo 
cated by highest authorities. 


The New Hall of Fame 


World's authorities have recently acclaimed 
a New Hall of Fame—great concert and 
operatic stars of today, succeeding those of 
yesterday. 


All have recorded many of the famous clas 
sics of music. And their work represents 
so comprehensive a musical training that 
foremost educators, internationally, are advo- 
cating its importance in every home where 
there are children. 

Now, in collaboration with these authorities, 
Brunswick offers these master recordings on 
double-faced records —a radical departure 


from the old “single-face” celebrity records. 
They play on any phonograph. 


Each record has two selections. And by such 
famous artists as Chamlee, Danise, Dux, 
Easton, Godowsky, Huberman, Karle, Ney, 
Onegin, Tiffany, Willeke and many others. 


Each record is a musical masterpiece. Each 
one an education in itself. Yet, doublefaced 
and inexpensive. You acquire, under this 
plan, one or two of these records each week. 
And thus quickly and economically acquire 
a representative library. 


Obtain Full Particulars 


In your city there is a Brunswick dealer. 
In many cities a number of them. Full par- 
ticulars and demonstration will be gladly 
given. You are urged to get the facts. 


Note that all the artists mentioned record 
exclusively for Brunswick. And that Bruns- 
wick records play on any phonograph . .. the 
world’s truest reproductions. 


Hence, no matter which make of instrument 
ou may have; you can bring the whole 
New Hall of Fame into your home—your 
opportunity now to give your children the 
priceless cultural advantage of a basic must 
cal training; the training that will reflect 
itself so happily in their later social life, when 
they can take their places, without embar- 
rassment, among people of broad culture. 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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SONGS and SONG ALBUMS 


These Vocal Publications are Among the New Favorites of 
Many Singers and Vocal Teachers Throughout the Country — 


A Charming Song for Medium or Low 
Voice 


CANDLES OF MEMORY 


No. 18053 
Price, 40 Cents 
ABIGAIL CRESSON @ 


ALDEN BARRELL 
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A Captivating Dialect Song 


neivves When the Shiny Moon Comes Out 
con sptrilo ma express. 


.. Price, 50 Cents 
= High Voice. 
mp a tempo 





An Outstanding Recent Lieurance Offering being 


po used by Foremost Singers and Teachers 
tee THE BIRD AND THE BABE 
Fe oe LULLABY 4 


Price, 50 Cents THURLOW LIEURANCE 
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top and choc’-late cheek And big round eyes 
top an’ choc’-late cheek An’ “big  roun', eyes. 
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We Shall Never Part Again 
By WALTER ROLFE Price, 60 cents 


Catalog No. 18104 


This is an unusually good ballad. This melody also comes 
for piano solo and violin and piano. 





Dear Little You 
By CLAY SMITH Price, 60 cents 


High Voice, Catalog No. 17690 
Low Voice, Catalog No. 17792 


One of the best of recent song publications. Has found 
great favour in a short time. 





There is a Road that Lovers Know 
By R. S. STOUGHTON Price, 50 cents 


Catalog No. 17852 


A fine song for any high voice. 





Dreaming in the Twilight 


By WILL H. RUEBUSH Price, 60 cents 
Catalog No. 17184 


A very pleasing song for a medium or low voice. 

















Little Georgia Rosebud 
By W. M. FELTON Price, 50 cents 








Catalog No. 17914 


This song by the writer of the excellent song, ““A Rose to 
Remember,” is certain of continued success. It is suitable 
for low or medium voices. 





A Little Brown Owl 
By BUZZI-PECCIA 


Hizh Voice, Catalog No. 18099 
Low Voice, Catalog No. 18100 


The most recent song by Buzzi-Peccia, Lewis Howell, 
Philadelphia’s well-known baritone, programmed it imme- 
diately. 


Price, 75 cents 























A Song found on the Programs of Many 





Leading Singers 
LAUGHING ROSES 


PIERROT’S MORNING SONG 


No, 17598 
Price, 50 Cents 


Words and Music, 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, 


With spirit and yonth 


——— 
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A 
Beautiful 
Ballad 





SMITH Ballad 
; * With Violin § Cello 
“Visions of You” Obbligato 


, 


with its flowing 
melody and mu- 
sicianly qualities 
makes an excel- 
lent number for 
teaching purpos- 
esas well as for 
concert use, 


Words § Music by 
Cay Sautu 
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SONG ALBUMS 


Celebrated Recital Songs 
Compiled and Edited by DAVID BISPHAM 





Price, $2.00 

This compilation of forty-six master songs was made 
by Mr. Bispham personally. His revisions with copious 
notes, breathing marks and teaching directions makes 
this volume of the greatest possible value to the music 
lover, vocal student and teacher. The songs are in keys 
affording the most convenient range common to all voices. 
The contents are divided into three groups—Songs for 
Men, Songs for Women and Songs for Either Men or 
Women. Culled from Mr. Bispham’s great repertoire, 
pee songs are those that all singers should have and 
cnow. 





Studio Song Album 
Twenty Songs Price, $1.00 


An excellent group of songs for teaching purposes. 
The numbers are all by modern composers and are melo- 
dious and musically interesting. A medium range is well 
adhered to in practically all of these songs. While the 
compilation was made to supply an album of easy and 
intermediate grade teaching songs, it will be found ideal 
for those desiring good songs for light recital work or 
vocal recreation. 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice 
Twenty-Nine Songs Price, $1.25 


The present-day writers represented in this album are 
well known to every song lover. They include writers 
such as Cadman, Rogers, Douty, Shelly, Ward-Stephens, 
Borowski, Lieurance, Coombs, Galloway, Bartlett, Scott 
and others. A very choice selection of songs. 


Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice 
Thirty-One Songs Price, $1.25 


This album is the companion volume to the “Artistic 
Vocal Album for High Voice’? and while it contains the 
low key of some of the songs in the High Voice Album, 
there have been quite a few different songs used because 
the aim was to present the best of available material for 
low voice. The variety is good and singers having a low 
compass should possess this aibum. 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY PRICE 75 CENTS 
A collection of forty-eight songs suitable for recital, 
concert or vocal diversion. Eight especially good sacred 
songs are included. 
















































































SACRED SONGS 


Church singers are invited to send for the folder 


“Sacred Song Gems.” This folder lists a number of 
excellent sacred songs and shows portions of some. 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SINGER’S REPERTOIRE PRICE 75 CENTS 
Quite a varied selection is to be found in the thirty-six 
medium voice songs in this album. 





Frieda Hempel, Alice Verlet, Marie Tiffany, 
Thomas Chalmers, and Hardy Williamson are 
among those who have programmed this song. 


A DREAM VOYAGE 
Price, 30 Cents 
VICTOR YOUNG 


+No. 17350 


In style of a Barcarolle 
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Tempo di Marcia MM 


A very useful marching number (four 
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Drie ETUDE 
Don’ts for Stage-fright 


By Owen A. Troy 









Tris bane of every public performer is inexpressible effect upon a person. The 
quite distressingly interesting in its effects. audience causes his mind to be taken away 
~ Some people, when speaking or singing, are from what he is doing. When centered 
i affected with hoarseness, turn red or pale upon himself, he becomes self-conscious. 
"in the face, display a visage of perspiring The inward analysis, the preeminent desire 
anguish, Many suddenly discover that they to “make a hit,’ make success almost im- 
+ have two hands which have not been pro- possible, because the mind is taken from 
vided with a special place for being kept the subject in hand to the subject on foot. 
» when before the public. So they massage The thing to do is to forget yourself. 
/ one another so as to quiet their alarm at Self-reflection never brought success. No 
being exposed to the public gaze. Pianists’ singer ever entranced her listeners until 
hands become stiff, violinists’ fingers refuse she forgot herself and became lost in her 
ie to manipulate, cornctists’ lips refuse to be song. Forget yourself, and timidity and 
flexible, all because of this evil of stage- fear will evaporate as frost before the heat 
| fright. of the sun. 

Strong men, when before an audience, Here are some stage-fright Specifics 
often quiver and shake like a lone au- which experienced artists learn to prescribe 
tumnal leaf. Soldiers who have faced the for themselves: 
bayonet charge, act almost cowardly when Don’t forget to breathe rhythmically. 
appearing before the public. A college boy Don’t start until you fecl comfortable. 

! recited an address. His professor asked, Dowt give a “rap” what the audience, 
“Ts that the way Caesar would have spoken thinks; think of your art. 

it2” “Yes,” he replied, “if Caesar had been Don’t Iet coughs and sneezes bother you. 

scared half to death and as nervous as a Don’t look scared to death; smile, tt 

cat.’ And go this affection goes the rounds, always helps. 

affecting all classes of people. Dow't fail to relax, stiffness is the over- 
An audience has some kind of mystic, ture to stage-fright. 








The P. O. Conservatory 


By Izane Peck 








Valse d’Adele by Zichy (who, though 
possessing but one arm, played wonderfully 
well so that often those not seeing him 
could not believe the performer had but 


“How did you learn to do so many things 
when you did not have an opportunity to 
go toa conservatory?” 

“T went to the Post Office Conservatory,” 
replied Eunice Claxton, the girl who lived five fingers). 
on the edge of the mountains. Transcription of the Sextette from Lucia 

“You mean a correspondence school 2” for left hand alone. 

“No, not that, but a kind of school of At first Eunice’s left hand work seemed 
which I was the principal. The cost was impossibly difficult; but after a time she 
only the cost of the music and the postage. found that she could produce satisfying 
The alert student can learn a great deal effects with the one hand. Besides, she was 
: from having a graded list of music such as forced to listen more carefully than had 
was provided by the publisher in The Guide been her habit; and before the summer 
| to New Teachers of the Pianoforte. The months were gone her hand had improved 
. guide cost me nothing. I marked off what wonderfully in agility and strength. Then, 
: I wanted. My greatest need was material too, she had memorized a small repertoire 
: 


for the left hand.” of left hand selections for recital and other 


Within a week the postman left Eunice uses. 
“Oh, Mr. Saunders!” she enthused when 


bundle was not all for the left hand. But she returned to his studio for her first fall 
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An Ideal Home Grand 
IVERS & PON 


Five Foot Colonial 





You can hardly have in your home a 
room too small to accommodate com- 
fortably this delightful little grand. 
While occupying the minimum of floor 
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! a package of music. Surely this thick 
: 





| by Berer#, Books I and II. 
| Schule der Linken Hand, by Kohler. that I shall utilize with other students this 
This contained Folk Songs; also Songs winter, Only,” he smiled, “I hope none of 
from the Operas. them will have to break an arm before 
: Book of Left Hand Pieces by Sartorio. being willing to benefit by left hand prac- 
; Waltz by Arthur Foote. tice.” 
| 
Making Success a Habit in Music 
| By W. Francis Gates 
{ ———e— 
| Some people are apparently successful When nothing is in sight to reach, we are 
as a matter of habit. Others are habitual listless; but give us something we can gain 
failures. to-day, to-morrow or this week, and our 
. Success in music as well as other things energies are awakened. 
can be cultivated to a large extent. It has Life is made up of a Series of little 
i three main elements: First, adequate prep- goals. And so it is with children in the 
| aration; second, attempting tasks in which early stages. They, even more than adults, 
; the accumulated ability is fully equal to its live in to-day. Give them a thing to do that 
completion ; third, indomitable persistence. they can gain in three days or a week, and 
{ A teacher of music has it in his power nine times out of ten at the end of the 
i to make a pupil’s progress a series of little week they will have conquered it. 
triumphs; or, on the other hand, a series Recognize the success ; congratulate them 
| of daily and weekly failures. Success be- on it. Then ask them to make another— 
| gets success, and failure breeds more fail- and they will do it. That is establishing the 
| ures. success habit. 
j The successful attitude can be culti- 
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it was—every bit. 
It included :— 
Exercises and Etudes for the Left Hand, 





lesson, “that which threatened to spoil my 
vacation has made my left hand a real, live 
somebody, and no longer a mere weakling.” 

“Miss Eunice, you have given me an idea 












space, it has all the essential features 
of the large grands, and will fill your 
home with most entrancing music. 
Over 500 leading Educational Institu- 
tions and 70,000 homes now use the 
Ivers & Pond. 











Illustrating this by piano lessons, gives 
the pupil something that he can conquer in 
a’ short time. Do not place the goal so 
far away that he cannot hope to reach 
it in a moderate time. 

Most musicians live from day 


to day. teacher make successful pupils 


How to Buy 
Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos 


we quote lowest prices and ship from the factory 
tho’ your home be in the most remote village 
in the United States. Attractive, easy pay 
ment plans. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
Every intending buyer should 
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141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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vated, but it takes a successful teacher to 
do it. A teacher is known by his pupils. 
Successful pupils make a successful teacher, 
surely as does the successful 
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O the human mind many things are out 
of focus. This accounts for our lack of 

certainty in forming judgments, and our 

general muddling of things which are in- 
herently simple. It is responsible 
for innumerable picturesque opinions, and 
theories that theorize the subject out of 
existence. Conflicting theories are always 
associated with “low visibility.” The mo- 
ment there is clear vision all argument 
automatically ceases. Will such a time 
€ver come to the singing world? 
Knowledge comes with experience. We 
do not inhale or absorb it from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Furthermore, it is 
altogether a personal matter, something 
each one must demonstrate for himself. 

We err if we think that each generation 

begins where the preceding one left off. 

On the contrary, they all start at about 

the same place; but a few in each genera- 

tion go beyond their predecessors and so 


also 


become leaders. Most of us trail along 
behind at varying distances and never 
catch up. Why is this so? Not having 


the gift of omniscience, my answer would 
doubtless appear speculative, so it is with- 
held; but the fact that it is so explains 
why some of us are teachers and others 
students. The unprecedented growth of 
music in the past century is due to a few 
great leaders and a large number of in- 
dustrious followers. This company of fol- 
lowers constitutes the student body, and 
each one must begin at the beginning. We 
sometimes this and take too 
much for granted. Nothing is easier than 
getting ahead of the student. 


overlook 


Overlooking Foundation Work 


In order to sing well, the present gen- 
eration of vocal students must learn the 
same things that all preceding generations 


learned. Nothing must be overlooked, 
nothing taken for granted. I believe I am 
right in saying that the mistake most 


often made in voice teaching is that of 
slighting or sometimes entirely overlook- 
ing the foundation work, There is no 
other way to account for students attempt- 
ing in the first year what should come in 
the second or third. 

The first step in the mastery of any 
subject is to think accurately about it. 


Nothing can resist the power of right 
thinking. The question which should con- 
cern the student is whether he is thinking 
along a line which, if followed, will lead 


to a satisfactory conclusion. It is the 
business of the teacher to direct his think- 
ing to that end. If the teacher is wise he 
will keep away from the subject of vocal 
physiology, at least for the first year or 
two. One may learn all that the vocal 
mechanism is expected to do in singing 
without involving himself in the maze of 
anatomy. 


Things That are Common but Fundamental 

The following are ideas with which all 
teachers are familiar, and have been for 
ages, but which are new and important to 
students. For example, the vocal cords 
exist for one particular purpose—to pro- 
duce pitch. They do not produce vowels, 
fieither do they make the tone clear or 
somber. The vowel and quality (the fin- 
ished voice) are effected in the vocal 
cavities, the pharynx, mouth, and cavities 
of the head. The vocal cords originate 
sound waves and these are converted into 
voice, that is, vowel and quality, in the 
cavities through which they pass before 
reaching the outer air, 

Further, when the vocal cords are pro- 
ducing pitch, if there is an open channel 
to the outer air the result is a vowel. 
When an obstruction of any kind is 
thrown into the channel the result is a 
consonant. These obstructions are the 
various combinations of the lips, tongue, 
teeth and soft palate. 

Continuing, we all know that a pure 
legato is a basic element of good singing 
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Singing Thoughts Known and Unknown 


By D. A. Clippinger 


and that consonants have a tendency to de- 
stroy legato. Some consonants stop the 
tone completely; for example, p, t, k, 
which have no pitch. Others, such as b, 
d, g, which are subvocal, are almost cer- 
tain to interrupt the flow of tone. The 
reason why consonants interfere with 
legato is that they are usually produced 
with more or less tension. The mastery 
of the difficulty lies in learning to enun- 
ciate consonants with as much freedom as 
vowels. Consonants are points of inter- 
ference, consequently they must be dis- 
tinct but short. An attempt to prolong 
consonants will always stiffen the throat. 
Here are the things to remember: Enun- 
ciate consonants with the same ease as 
vowels. 

Consonants must not interfere with the 
continuity of tone. 

Consonants must not cause tension in 
any part of the vocal mechanism. 
Further: We know that the power of 
tone depends primarily upon the amplitude 
of the vibrating tissue. Or, to simplify, 
the power of the singing tone depends 
primarily upon the pressure of the breath. 
We also understand that the vocal cords 
must offer enough resistance to the breath 
to convert it into sound waves of sufficient 
power to create resonance. If the resist- 
ance is insufficient the tone will be breathy. 
If it is too great the tone will be harsh 
and metallic. 


Is It Scientific ? 


Now what has been mentioned above 
constitutes one step in the process of good 
tone production; namely, forming right 
conditions of the instrument. The other 
and even more important step is forming 
the right concept of tone. 

Perfect concept of tone and perfect 
condition of the instrument which is to 
produce it must be the basis of any sys- 
tem of tone production worthy of the 
name. A system which does not work 
consciously and definitely for these two 
basic elements is spurious, I care not what 
euphonious label it may carry. 

There are certain facts of expression 
which we cannot get behind. For exam- 
ple, when the idea is right and the medium 
through which it is expressed is rightly 
controlled the resulting expression will be 
right. If one sings what, to the trained 
ear, is a beautiful tone, he may rest as- 
sured it is rightly produced; for if it 
were not correctly produced it would not 
sound right to the trained ear. Is such a 
tone scientifically produced? It is; and a 
tone that is not beautiful is not scien- 
tifically produced; and by no legitimate 
process of logic could one reach a differ- 
ent conclusion. 

But a beautiful tone produced without 
effort and without conscious direction of 
various muscles and cartilages makes no 
appeal to a majority of the originators of 
scientific methods. It is too simple. It 
lacks ponderosity and impressiveness. It 
is also barren of scientific nomenclature. 
It is not sufficiently mysterious. 


The world, if not flooded, is well sprayed 
with scientific methods, most of which con- 
sist of some stupid mechanical way of con- 
trolling the vocal machine. I confess that 
I am thoroughly’ “fed up” on this alleged 
scientific twaddle. Most of it is pure bun- 
combe and is put forth for commercial 
reasons. The more the scientific side of a 
method is emphasized the more mechanical 
it is, consequently the less scientific. From 
time to time students who have had from 
one to three years of this so-called scien- 
tific teaching come under my observation, 
I have never found voices in worse condi- 
tion, 


More Scientific Methods 


Every year one or more scientific meth- 
ods of voice training are evolved. They 
usually consist of some knowledge of 
vocal anatomy, a few ideas with which all 
voice teachers are familiar, and some me- 
chanical stunts. This is hailed as a dis- 
covery of something that has been period- 
ically lost for the past three centuries but 
never before rediscovered. We are invited 
to discard all we have previously learned 
and accept this as the voice of God to this 
age. A number of times in recent years 
we have read books whose authors mod- 
estly admitted that they contained the first 
and only simon-pure scientific method thus 
far vouchsafed to an abandoned world; 
that all previous offerings were conceived 
in vocal heresies and savored not of truth; 
but in reading these books we have been 
unable to discover anything that has not 
been familiar to voice teachers in all ages. 
It is difficult to write anything entirely 
new on the voice, and many a one has se- 
verely injured his prospects by making 
such claims. 

Many teachers in their early experience 
pass through the scientific stage and 
emerge wiser and better. With others it 
becomes chronic and they adhere to it to 
the end. 

It will be admitted that the aim of all 
methods, scientific and unscientific, is beau- 
tiful tone. Therefore, the most beautiful 
tone may be said to be the most scientific- 
ally produced. Now it is a fact that in the 
best voice production the singer is least 
conscious of the operation of the vocal in- 
strument; for no vocal mechanism can pro- 
duce a beautiful tone unless all of the parts 
involved are responding automatically to 
the mental concept of pure tone. What is 
good tone production but an idea of beauty 
perfectly expressing itself? A knowledge 
of the structure of the instrument has no 
more to do with good singing than with 
good violin playing. ._In both instances it 
is the artistic sense of the performer ex- 
pressing itself through the instrument. 
Singing is an art no less than piano playing 
and painting pictures; and this scientific 
bugaboo which is always meant to be im- 
pressive, should be consigned to a well- 
merited oblivion. 

Those who adhere to these mechanical 
methods are making their work tremen- 
dously difficult and greatly lowering their 
efciency. If there be such a thing as a 
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scientific method the teacher who gives his 
time to developing the pupil’s tone concept 
and showing him how to produce it without 
effort is the only one who may legitimately 
claim to have it. 

What is a vocal student? As it presents 
itself to the teacher it is an undeveloped 
musical mentality. It may be highly de- 
veloped along other lines but it comes to 
him for the purpose of learning how to 
express itself through music. This differs 
from all other forms of expression, and 
when mastered it enables one to stir human 
feeling to depths that can be reached in no 
other way, and gives him “Great power 
over the people.” The teacher undertakes 
to develop in this student a musical men- 
tality; in other words, to produce an artist. 
This he does by giving him right ideas of 
everything involved. He must give the 
student the right idea of tone quality, vowel 
formation, resonance, tone color, freedom, 
breath control. When he begins to inter- 
pret he must have the right idea of legato, 
sostenuto; of contrast in power, tempo, and 
quality ; of proportion, harmony, unity; of 
mood, atmosphere, how to express the end- 
less variety of emotions; the breadth and 
dignity of the Oratorio; the emotional in- 
tensity of the operatic aria; the lightness 
and fleetness of the florid Style. From 
start to finish he is dealing with ideas and 
their expression. When the mechanism 
is controlled by the right idea it will always 
function properly. 

But here the question is invariably 
asked: “What do you do with a rigid 
throat and tongue, and with one who can- 
not get his high tones?” This kindergarten 
question doubtless will be asked to the end 
of time and there is but one answer to it. 
A rigid throat is one that is controlled by 
a wrong idea, that of tension. When it is 
controlled by the right idea, that of free- 
dom, relaxation, it immediately loses its 
rigidity. 

Head Voice : 

The one whose high tones are difficult 
has a totally wrong idea of that part of his 
compass, and there are more wrong ideas 
about the upper voice in circulation than 


of all other parts of it combined. That. 


part of the compass lying above the speak- 
ing voice, and which is referred to as the 
head voice, is rarely an unalloyed joy to 
the singer. It is the one great problem in 
voice training, and yet its solution is not 
necessarily difficult. ; 

The one who says there are no regis- 
ters in the voice, and then proceeds to carry 
the lower thick voice up as far a& is physic- 
ally possible, is courting disaster and is 
doomed to a sorry end. The assertion that 
there are no registers in the voice is equiv- 
alent to saying that the entire voice is pro- 
duced in one register, that is, with one 
mechanism. My experience with the voice 
leads me to an entirely different conclusion. 
If by registers is meant the breaks so often 
heard in voices, then I cheerfully subscribe 
to the tenet that there are no such things in 
the trained voice. But this is a very super- 
ficial view of the matter. Breaks in the 
voice show imperfect control of the instru- 
ment and may be easily corrected; but to 
argue that two or even three octaves of 
voice can be produced with one length and 
thickness of vibrating tissue discloses a 
lack of fundamental knowledge that is alto- 
gether inexcusable. The human voice can 
no more do that than can the piano; and 
instrument makers knew it to be impossible 
before the first piano was designed. 

The one-mechanism idea never solved 
the problem of the head voice: but it has 
ruined more voices than can be numbered. 
It never produced an even scale and never 
will. 

The upper or head voice is produced with 
a lighter mechanism, a shorter and thinner 
vibrating tissue as the laryngoscope and 
camera have proven times without num- 
ber. But if the laryngoscope had never 
been invented one’s common-sense should 
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EASTER SONGS 


Flowers grew there and the singing of birds was heard. 

The pathos and sorrows, the tears and triumphs of Easter are 
all perfectly blended in poetic grace and melodic beauty in this 
never-to-be-forgotten song entitled 

‘‘In A Garden Lone”’ 
An Easter Solo 
Published in three (3) keys. Low (B flatto D), 
Medium (C to E), High (D to Fsharp) PRICE 50¢ 
«“*He Did Not Die In Vain”’ 
Duet for Soprano end Alto PRICE 60¢ 
*“‘The Easter Lily’”’ 
Duet for Soprano and Tenor 
Discount 1-8 


May be ordered direct or through your music dealer. 
Many other beautiful Easter selections are found in our ex- 
tensive catalog of Octavos, Choir Cantatas, etc. 
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Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following, which may be 
used equally well as readings or as vocal solos: 

Dreamin’ IN DE TWILIGHT - « (Character) 

Fippuiw’ IN DE FIRELIGHT « « (Character) 

1: Oe eee . «. (Humorous) 

Keer a Smiuw’. . . « . (Inspirational) 

Lr't Ore Brown CaBIN . - - (Lullaby) 

Oup-Time Weppinc Day . - (Character) 

A Perrect Litrte Lavy (Humorous Juvenile) 

SLEEPY Town SpeciaL . .. ~ - (Juvenile) 

SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN .- (Humorous) 

Speak Up, Ike, EN’ ’SpREsS Yo’SE’F (Humorous) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c- 
The set of ten $3.00; mention “Erupe CoLLection ” 
Complete list on request. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 98, 
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“Don’t pass it over, singers. It’s written 


for you—to help you.” —N. Y. Tribune 
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lead him to this conclusion. The Italians 
learned it two centuries before the laryngo- 
scope was invented. 

In the rightly produced voice, which 
meats a voice in which there is no resist- 
ance or interference intrinsic or extrinsic, 
there is a constant automatic readjustment 
as the singer passes from one end of his 
compass to the other. 

If the upper voice is thick and throaty it 
is foolish to continue singing with full 
voice and expect thereby to get rid of that 
condition. The solution lies in practicing 
with a tone that can be produced without 
effort and never going beyond that. This 
usually means using half voice until the 
new habit of singing without resistance is 
formed. 


Practice with the Full Voice 


There are some, perhaps many, who be- 
lieve that practice should be done with full 
voice, but I have in numerous instances 
succeeded in building a beautiful upper 
voice where it had been rendered useless 
by heavy practice. Therein lies the proof. 

Everything has its technic. I still be- 
lieve in a serious study of counterpoint for 
composers. It gives one facility in han- 
dling the materials of music, teaches him to 
think horizontally, that is, melodically, and 
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saves him from being a part of that deadly 
scourge of perpendicular music, the output 
of which in the past fifty years has been 
overwhelming. 

I believe in an equivalent of technical 
study for singers. When the voice is 
formed technical work should begin and be 
followed diligently until the singer has 
complete mastery of the florid style. The 
process of acquiring a high degree of flex- 
ibility always adds a brilliancy to the tone 
that can be obtained in no other way. 
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“bleeding gums _ 





RE your gums tender? Do they bleed 
when brushed? If so—watch out 
for Pyorrhea. = 


This disease of the gums, which 
afflicts four out of five people over ae 
forty, not only destroys the teeth, but 
often wrecks the health. 

InPyorrheathegumsbecomespongy, 
then recede; the teeth decay, loosen 
and fall out—or must be extracted 
to rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 

ockets about them. These germs 

lower the body’s vitality and cause 
many diseases. 

You can keep Pyorrhea away. 
Visit your dentist often for teeth 
and gum inspection, and use For- 
han's For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums pre- 
vents Pyorrhea —or checks its 
progress — if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy 
— the teeth white and clean. 

Start using it today. If your 
gums have receded, use For 











Decrease in Technical Study 

Since the advent of the Wagnerian dra- 
matic recitative and its effect on all subse- 
quent composers, there has been a marked 
decrease in advanced technical study 
among singers. Modern opera demands 
less of it than did the operas of a century 
ago. Notwithstanding, in all, ages colora- 
tura singers have reigned supreme, and 
they still have the greatest drawing power. 
This will never change for the coloratura 
is the pure singing style. One can easily 
tire of dramatic recitative, but of a bril- 


liant coloratura voice, never. Therefore, han’s according to directions, 
} : 2 and consult a dentist imme- 
study technic long and earnestly. The diately for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in 
U. S. and Canada. 
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R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
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singer who attempts a career without it 
will be handicapped and will always fall a 
little short of being a great artist. 
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Trying the Voice 


By D. A. 


Havine the voice tried is a habit that 
fastens itself upon some people like liquor 
or opium. They are continually going 
about from one teacher to another with the 
question, “Will you try my voice?” Be- 
fore you have had time to answer, the 
second question, “Do you charge for trying 
voices?” is asked. If the answer to the 
second question is in the affirmative they 
immediately disappear. 

No teacher ever waxed rich trying 
voices. All that he ever gets for it is a 
diaphanous and altogether hazy prospect. 
These good people are willing to take the 
teacher’s time and listen to his advice, but 
they do not consider it of any value be- 
cause they are always unwilling to pay for 
it. They seem to enjoy having their voices 
tried as some men enjoy having their heads 
rubbed by the barber. They speak of going 
down town to have their voice tried as 
they speak of going shopping. They never 
study. They have no idea of studying. 
One who will take all of the time the 
teacher will give, with no thought of com- 
pensating him, is not at all likely to spend 
money for singing lessons. These vocal 
nomads skillfully avoid the psychological 
moment, hence no teacher is able to close 
with one of them. In point of “elsewhere- 
ness” they put the classic flea to a more or 
less open shame. 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


Sacred Song Albums 
For High and Low Voices 


We will issue two volumes of sacred 
solos, one for high and the other for low 
voice. They will be suitable for the aver- 
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age choir soloist. 
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so there is no risk in ordering one of these 
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postpaid. 
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Clippinger 


Who is the loser? The teacher loses his 
time and perhaps his temper, but he has 
purposely or inadvertently inoculated the 
visitor with some germs of his method, and 
piteous to relate, here is where the eternal 
law of compensation obtains with all of its 
immutable features and classic appurte- 
nances. Think of having one’s mental 
vineyard overrun and outraged with the 
germs of a dozen or fifteen different vocal 
methods. It fills the victim with an unrest 
that burns holes in his moral fiber and 
keeps him eternally going, but the teacher 
takes unto himself the consolation that he 
helped to fix him so no one can get him. 
Herein is his compensation, 

But in this process there is considerable 
waste of raw material, so to speak.. The 
aggregate of all those whose lives are de- 
voted to the vigorous pursuit of having 
their voices tried forms an element of no 
mean proportions, which, if directed into 
the channel of legitimate vocal traffic might 
yield the profession goodly dower, as it 
were. True, the constant trying of voices 
brings the teacher in contact with much 
vocal material, new and old, and thus en- 
larges his experience, his fund of anecdote, 
and his nerve cells. These all have a social 
value, you understand, and make the 
teacher a power in his community. 
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School Exercises 
Edited by 

DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 


The songs you remember, 
and those you'd like to remember—old and 
new favorites close to every heart—you’ll find 
them all in this happy collection of tunes. 
Complete with words and music. Easily 
readable! Well printed on paper of selected 
grade. For home, school or club use this 
book is ideal. 

Send for a Copy TODAY 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7c_each {f. 0. b. Chicago]. 
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ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 








We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


New Publications of Unusual Value 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO to the Child Beginner, $1.50 
By LOUISE ROBYN 
A keen analysis of how to guide aright a 
child’s musical intelligence, presented with 
the authority of one who has achieved dis- 


tinguished success as a teacher of children. 


Consists of 36 lessons that deal progressively with such subjects as Notation, Rhythm, the Pedal, the 
Ea”, and the psy chological and musical relationship of these subjects to the training of real musicianship. 


The author states the work is intended “for Teachers and Mothers.” 
great value in home study and in the lesson. 
treatise is mentioned in the text. 


TALES FROM STORY BOOKS, Complete (2 103) 90 cts. 


By H. O. OSGOOD 


Five Short and Easy Pieces for 
Young Folks to Play(and Enjoy) 
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It will be found to be of equally 
Material suitable for use in conjunctioa with this splendid 








CRUSOE“ANDIFRIDA Ys Aateeiaiae isons, ee 40 
PECULIAR LULLABY OF THE DUCHESS (Alice in Wonderland) 30 *¢ 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN(Horns in Sherwood Forest) 40 


The best part about these splendid little pieces is that teachers will “enjoy” them too, they are so well 
done. There is merit in every measure, and imagination, skill and practiced knowledge of what the young 


pupil needs. They can well stand as a modern instance of Schumann’s ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


LIZA LEHMANN’S | 


Recently PublishedjSong Creation 


“In Some Sublimer Star’’ 
FOR 
High or Medium 


Voice 


THE TEXT 
A Triolet by 


| CYRIL EMRA 


Price, 60 cents 
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group of songs. 
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THE ETUDE 


New Records of Interest to Musicians 


By Horace Johnson 


It is very evident that there is constant 
improvement in the phonographic repro- 
duction of instruments and the voice. Yet 
we are not aware to any great degree of 
this gradual gain of accuracy in production 
of tone until some record is published 
which is the paramount of all previous 
publications of its type. Then it is we 
compare such a record with disks of its 
class and begin to understand how much 
time and effort has been spent in research 
and experiment to have gained the stair 
of excellency attained. Two records of 
this excellency are new releases of the 
Victor, “Les Preludes,” Parts I and Tiles 
the Symphonic Poem of Liszt, played by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Willem Mengelberg, 
and are the finest orchestral reproductions 
I have ever heard. Nothing that can be 
said would express wy full appreciation of 
the magnificent way in which this splendid 
aggregation of musicians has played, and 
words become improverished when I 
attempt to congratulate the mechanics of 
an organization which can achieve this 
unusually meritorious phonograph work, 

Part I of the two records begins with 
a broad lento movement of the strings in 
fine full vibrant tone. The wood-winds 
enter in perfect balance, playing with pre- 
cision. This theme builds with strengthen- 
ing volume into a_ bold rugged theme 
where the violins weave an intricate pattern 
of ornamentation upon the combined forte 
power of the rest of the orchestra. The 
interwoven melodies during this portion of 
the reproduction are carefully pointed and 
accentuated, with particular attention paid 
to a step-wise downward progression of 
the ’cellos. 

In Part II the cadenzas and trills of 
the wood-winds have registered true and 
musically. At the entrance of a counter- 
theme the composition takes impetus ‘in 
tempo and builds to a smashing climax 
clearly interpreted in no way blurred in 
the registration of the disk. “The tympani 
are used with discretion, yet accentuate 
rhythmic values. The record ends softly 
and suddenly. 

The Brunswick publish the first record 
of their new artist acquisition, Sigrid 
Onegin. Mme. Onegin is a brand new 
contralto freshly imported for the Metro- 
politan and she has walked away with all 
honors of the musical world in double 
quick time. Her debut here in New York 
was as soloist at a symphony concert; and 
the audience, including the critics, vicar- 
iously tore their hair and rent their gar- 
ments, so delighted and enthusiastic were 
they. Then came Mme. Onegin’s debut at 
the Metropolitan. Again the audience 
and critics acted in like manner as at 
Onegin’s first appearance. Yet again Mme. 
Onegin made her debut in a song recital 
last week, and again the audience and the 
critics acted as usual. Mme. Onegin has a 
wonderful God-given voice, a most attrac- 
tive personality, and a clear, cool head on 
her shoulders. 

So, the Brunswick have published her 
first record, an unusually fine reproduction 
of Mein Herz (My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice) from “Samson and Dalila.” I 


will restrain myself from tearing my hair 


‘in telling you how good this disk is, though 


it would be possible to do so easily. 

In the first place, Mme. Onegin has 
marvelous diction. Her phrasing is ex- 
quisitely turned; her enunciation clearly 
finished. And also her tones are round, 
warm and full, like the glow froma big fire 
after a walk of a mile in the cold. Your 
senses sleep with satisfaction when you 
hear her. What more can be said? 

On the same Brunswick list Theo Karle 
contributes a record of the ballad John 
McCormack has made famous, A Little 
Bit of Heaven, by Ernest Ball. It is a good 


record and typically a Karle production, 
As you all know the song, I feel that more 
comment is unnecessary. 

There is a new record of another little 
ballad which has become very popular 
during the past year or two. This is 
I Passed by Your Window, and Margaret 
Romaine sings it for the Columbia. How 
many know that Hazel Dawn, the actress 
of “Pink Lady” fame and Margaret 
Romaine are sisters? With this little song 
Miss Romaine proves her ability to inter- 
pret to entire satisfaction a simple and 
dainty little melody. There are no cad- 
enzas, trills or other vocal pit-falls in this 
selection, and though it may not seem so, 
because of their lack, such a song is the 
more difficult to “put over” so that an audi- 
ence never loses interest. This is the 
kind of a record which will delight your 
mother and father and fill that vacant niche 
in your library. 

Another record of old-time flavor is the 
new Lucy Gates disk of Barnby’s famous 
Sweet and Low, which she sings with the 
assistance of a male quartette. Miss Gates 
has a smooth and velvet-like quality in her 
voice which is beautifully expressed in 
this record. Her high tones are clear and 
bell-like and the added feature of the male 
quartette helps to bring out the beauty of 
her vocal production. Here is an artist 
worth studying and many students of 
voice could gain much knowledge by 
listening to Miss Gates’ records analyti- 
cally. 

One other Columbia record this month 
is worthy of attention. This is the violin 
reproduction. Toscha Seidel has made of 
the Angel’s Serenade. He plays the famil- 
iar and peaceful selection with marvelous 
phrasing and shading, depicting accurately 
all the latent melodic charm which it holds. 
He has caught the spirituelle beauty which 
permeates the composition admirably. 
Violin students are advised to examine this 
record carefully for in it you will easily 
discern the clever way in which Mr. Seidel 
sustains long phrases and the evenness of 
his production. The record will afford 
much pleasure to everyone and should 
have a popular future. 

The Edison recent re-creations number 
many records of interest. Three disks, 
have been _ selected, however, which 
should particularly appeal to the readers 
of this department. The first of these is 
a record of the Rossini Barber of Seville 
Overture played by Creatore and his Band. 
The Edison deserves much credit for the 
splendid mechanics which allow this 
Overture to be played in its most perfect 
form. There are no holes, no semblance 
of blast, and no wooden and unmusical 


tones throughout the re-creation. Creatore: 


builds an accurate reading of the Over- 
ture and accentuates his brasses in moder- 
ate manner to give true quality to the 
reproduction. For a band record, , this 
selection is certainly worth hearing. 

In speaking of violin records and the 
attention students of the fiddle should 
pay to such publications, there is the new 
violin re-creation Frederick MacMurray 
has made for the Edison as much as any 
other disk. This is an unusual reproduc- 
tion inasmuch as it is a record of the 
violin played entirely unaccompanied. The 
selection recorded is the well-known 
Ascher transcription of Alice Where Art 
Thou? and Mr, MacMurray has accom- 
plished an original feat, and accomplished 
it most successfully. He plays the entire 
selection with double-stopping and attains 
all accuracy of tone and phrasing. 

The third Edison re-creation is a new 
record of Anna Case singing two of the 
familiar concert songs of the day, Love 
is the Wind, by A, Macfadyen and The 
Little Green Leaves, by Charles Gilbert 
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tuneful, 
Case’s 


Spross. Both songs are light, 
happy, and scintillant ; and Miss 
voice is exactly the type to interpret them. 
She always sings with perfect enuncia- 
tion, a joy and delight to her listeners, and 
in these songs she displays the glorious 
beauties of her high, clear and refreshing 
top tones. Anna Case is a favorite for 
she is so beautiful when she sings, and, 
what is more, seems to thoroughly enjoy 
singing. She has always the spirit which 
she places in this record,—the joy of 


By Gertrude 


Natural Rhythms and Dances. 
Kk. Colby. Cloth bound; 106 pages. Pub- 
lished by A. 8S. Barnes and Company, at $4.00. 

Dancing, in its various forms, has become 
a real factor in the art life of the world. 
In recent years the steady trend has been 
back to nature, so far as this art is con- 
eerned. Out of this has grown a big demand 
for its teaching in schools and colleges. From 


this demand came the establishment of a 
department in the Teachers’ College of Co- 
limbia University. The system adopted 
there has been named “Natural Dancing” 
because it is based upon such usual move- 
ments as walking, skipping, running and 
leaping. Careful directions for the execu- 


tion of many of the dances used in the Co- 
lumbia classes are given in this book, with 
suitable music printed in connection with 
each lesson. A highly useful book for those 
interested. 


The Second Book of Great Musicians. By 
Perey A. Sholes. Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 104 pages; many illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 


An interesting commentative book upon 
some phases of modern music, by a_well- 
known English writer. It is designed for 
ehildren and ranges from chapters upon 
John Field, Military Bands, ete., to Organ 


construction and Sir Arthur Sullivan. It is 
told in interesting style. 


Bighth Notes, Voices and Figures of Music 
and the Dance. 238 pages; bound in cloth. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Company. 

A series of critical essays divided into the 
following sections—Conductors, Singing 
Actors, Singers of Songs, Pianists, Violinists, 


Chamber-Music, A  Diseuse, Dancers. The 
appraisals of artistic values are fair and 
informative. 

Enrico Caruso. By Pierre V. Key. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company. 450 


pages; numerous illustrations; bound in 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 

The most voluminous and interesting of the 
biographies of the great singer yet to appear. 
Caruso knew that Mr. Key eontemplated 
this work and the Caruso family aided in 
every way to make it complete and accurate. 
Mr. Key is an experienced reporter, critic 


and editor and has gathered his material 
with skill. The reader’s ehief interest will 
inevitably turn to the indomitable manner 


in which Caruso surmounted obstacles, which 
few people ever hear about. 
Caruso’s secretary, collaborated 

Key in the preparation of the book. 


with Mr. 


Weight and Relaxation for the Pianoforte. 
Published by the author. 


By Jacob Hisenberg. 
125 pages; bound in cloth. 


This little book, coming from a fresh and 
study, 
the physiology 
and physie of piano playing which will prove 
thought-provoking reading to the teacher and 


youthful mind well versed in piano 


has a number of ideas upon 


the student. 


Creative Music for Children. 
Coleman. G. P. Putnam Sons. 220 
pumerous illustrations; bound in cloth. 

A highly original conception of the 


most primitive means of 
folks make their 
Photographs are 


the little own 


instruments. 


many children playing the instruments they 
have made. The famous psychologist, Dr. 


D. Stanley 
the work. 
tive instruments, the children 
of compositions they had written for 
The expression of intense interest 


The Psychology of Singing. 3y David C. 
(om- 


Taylor. Published by the Macmillan 


pany. 371 pages; bound in cloth. Price, $2.00. 
A new and revised edition of one of the 


most excellent books upon the theory 


practice of voice production. 


The Growth of Music. By H. C. Colles. 
523 pages; numerous notation examples; 


bound in cloth. Price, $3.50. 
The Oxford University Press. 


A scholarly outline of the development of 


New Books of Interest to Musicians 


Bruno Zirato, 


By Satis N. 
pages ; 


best 
means for training little folks to make music. 
The author does away with the conventional 
ideas of notation and delves right into the 
interesting the 
child in music, even to the point of having 
musical 
shown of 


Hall, speaks in highest praise of 
After making the various priml- 
gave concerts 
them. 
upon the 
faces of the children indicates the usefulness 
of such a work in one phase of musie study 


and 


Published by 


happiness and the love of living. Assuredly 
you feel this when you hear her. ‘ 

On the other side of this record Miss 
Case sings a little Scotch song by Karolyn 
Wells Bassett, one of our younger Amer- 
ican composers who herself is a coloratura 
soprano. Miss Bassett is a little woman 
with a vivid personality, and her composi- 
tions seem to give out of herself. Will 
Vou Come Back to Me?, the song Miss 
Case sings, is a typical example, and she 
interprets it charmingly. 












































The work is divided into three sec- 
Bach ; 


music. 
tions :—(1.)From the Troubadours_ to 


(11.)—The Age of the Sonata; (I1I.) —The 
Ideals of the XIXth Century. The book 


should prove very valuable for reference and 
for study purposes in advanced work in this 
subject. Extended attention to early British 
music is a feature of the book. 


The Science of Musical Sounds. By Dayton 
Clarence Miller, D. Se. 272 pages; ‘bound 
in cloth. Published by the Maemillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00. 

A newly revised, illustrated 
very successful work upon acoustics. 
work, however, cannot be completely 
prehended by one unfamiliar with higher 
mathematics and advanced physics. The 
chapters for the most part were originally 
sviven in the Lowell Lecture series by the 
author, who is Professor of Physics at the 
Case School of Applied Science. 







edition of a 
The 
com 


280 pages; 


My Life. By Emma Calvé, 
cloth. OD. 


numerous illustrations; bound in 
Appleton Company. Price, $4.00. 

The romance of the life of the most famous 
of French Contraltos, told in a style reflect- 
ing the wonderful personality of this artist. 
Unlike many books of this type, Mme. Calvé 
really had something worth talking about, in 
her varied and interesting experiences in 
music. 


Glee and Chorus Book for Male Voices. By 
Barl Towner and Ernest Hesser. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. Bound in boards; 156 
pages ; octavo size. 

A collection of excellent 
such numbers as The Anvil Chorus (Verdi), 
Gypsy John (Clay), Nocturne from Midsum- 
mernight’s Dream (Mendelssohn), Swan Song 
from “Lohengrin,” Land Sighting (Grieg), 
and lesser known works of high merit. One 
interesting feature of the book is the pre- 
sentation of notes on each of the forty num- 
bers for use on programs. 


arrangements of 


from the Russian Operas. By 
Published by J. B. Lippin- 
illustra- 


Stories 
Gladys Dayidson. 


cott. 238 pages; several half-tone 
tions ; bound in cloth. Cost, $2.00. 


Tales of sixteen of the best-known Russian 
operas, told in easily understood style by 
an experienced writer. The composers repre- 
sented are Borodin, Cui, Dargomijsky, Mous- 
sorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rubinstein, Stravinsky, Tschaikowsky. With 
the increasing interest in Russian music, this 
book should prove very useful. 

Ohoral Directing. By George S. Shuler. 

Paper bound; 23 pages. Published by The 

Bible Institute Colportage Association, 286 

North LaSalle street, Chicago, Il. 

An instructive booklet written by one who 
from practical experience knows how tne 
thing should be done. The leader of choirs 
and choruses will find in it many helpful sug- 
gestions as well as information that will help 
him out of the “tangles” whieh will be sure 

_ sometimes to confront him. 


By Brnest Austin. 
many music ex- 
Dutton and Co. 


The Fairyland of Music. 

res: bound in cloth ; 
Published by E. P. 
$2.00. 

A series’ of Fairy tales for children, told 
with the intent of interjecting musical selec- 
tions designed to stimulate the child's imagl- 
nation. The musical illustrations must in 
most instances be played by the adult who 
assists the child in reading the book. The 
selections are not difficult but are at the 
same time not strictly children’s stuff. The 
idea is a charming one; but its value depends 
upon the audience and the manner in which 
it is presented to that audience. 





























Improvising. By Ethel Home. Bound in 
boards ; 23 pages. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., Ltd., at $1.00. 

“4 simple method of teaching the subject 
to children.” A novel booklet, in_ that it 
starts out with, the idea of voeal rather than 
instrumental extemporizing. Written by one 
of actual experience in teaching the subject, 
the work is made so simple and gradual in 
development that any pupil with everage in- 
telligence should be able to grasp the idea 
and put it into practice. The last half of the 
book is devoted to the adding of simple piano 
accompaniments to vocal improvisations. 
Altogether, a very valuable addition to peda- 
gogic literature of music. 













Musical Books are a great inspiration and help to all music students 
They are almost invariably profita 
bered, however, that The Etude during the 
words of text, in addition to the music,—or the contents of ten or fifteen 
average music books, all for the cost of one. 


ble investments. 


It should be remem- 
year contains over 800,000 
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Easter Music 


Hl, WW Cantatas,Solos, Ducts and Pipe 
| HAN Organ Numbers for Easter Service. 























BRILLIANT EASTER ANTHEMS 












MEN’S VOICES 





10999 All Hail the Glorioug Morn. —_, | 10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!...Brander 15 
10240 Alleluia, Alleluia! ..Brander [15 | 19941 Sm rg A ees bt el Aras 
20262 Alleluia! He is Risen. P ; Minshall-Nevin 10 
terae Aliens aicntel Me ee 12| 10984 Hosanna! .....---<, Granier .10 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was See eR ae a ee vechctt okt 
Past (with Violin)...Jones AS ; : 
10505 As It Began to Dawn. 
neGe Aldrich 15 
626 As It Began to Dawn. 
RW. Martin . .12 UPLIFTING EASTER SOLOS 
6085 As It Began to Dawn. Norris .20 . . 
10474 As It Began to Dawn..Stults 12 18966 Bia ptt le ) saps pee 60 
15708 At the pe le High here es 14798 Christ. the pocahic ad, é 
Y meat Sone Fie, an : * Med. cig ho RRa We . Delafield 50 
10518 Awake! Glad Soul... .Bridge 12 bgt a le ; ts ss . 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest. 18120 Oat Lord is Sct 
Morrison 12 iy SP NO an adie as 
Wiss) Dhar shasta amen. sis) ee Christ's Victory. High... éo 
10009 Behold, I Shew You:..Solly 15 | 49531 # & ee tas 
10920 Break Forth with Joy..Dale  .12 | yo530 t . Med. | -60 
10472 Christ is Risen....-.Brackett 12] g994 ¢ ve Faithful ooh Me 60 
10475 Christ is Risen....-. Morrison. .12 e ORIG, S Cyr Oe ae are a ott 
20148 Christ is Risen..... Sheppard 12 _ : MEINE 0 
10221 Christ is Risen...-.. Webi 15 |.22684 Death is Vanquished High. _ 
20128 Christ is Risen from the Dvad. 12585 PN Pbk 
as > Mex 
renee Chia eB = aber 12 | 16162 Easter Dawn. Med....Scott 50 
hrist 1s Risen, 14a Wele i 12 12721 Easter Trumph. High.Shelley  .60 
olco lt Onos “ ‘“ ve ua 
18120 Christ the Lord is Risen To- hd aw ae carl ee a oy 
day (Med.)..H. C. Jordan .50 eo Sed Hah oe 
6086 Christ Our Passover. Shackley B15 ae Glory ro God. reo ’ Rotoli ahs 
10504 Come See the Place...Avery 10 5362 Pe “ “ I a a ae be 
10655 Come Ye Faithful. .Percippe SG 8046 Hail Glorio MSE Violi fe 
10601 Death is Swallowed Hee vy Wich orn, Viele - 
Marks 15 y ag Bd TAS SENS a 
20017 Easter Day .....---- Berwald  .12 sal ae eee Morn, pe aS 
10237 Easter Even....... Bohannan~ .15 ¥ 2D 2 PaOW oie Deis. sive oped : 
eT CoCr ee tascteeiel ek me cy ie oe a 
spre? Giarious Morn, The....Joues .12| 40749 Hail Thou Risen One. pode iy yh? 
10391 Glorious Morn.......-.. 3ird = .15 oa sO ee ticd Stes edad Gn 
20126 Glory Crowns the Victor’s . Ph fee d 
20267 Glory Be to God... . Maines Seema tO She ee 
10163 Glory, O God...... . Brackett at os: These eel ee ; 
10487 God Hath Sent His Angels. Bee a eee visit Ob 
Hosmer 10 te AS oy SF Pe 
: 4 Shackley .60 
20024 God Hath Sent His ee 12 8078 In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
F ce ing. Low........Shackley 60 
10903 Hail! Festal Day...Morrison  .12 Ing. -p; oy Boe 
0008 ea eee an] MBps Be RRS 
6295 He Was Crucified......Solly 15 Cia ee See eee Bs 
10111 Hosanna! ....Granier-Adams 15 on ey _ ame pes rie 65 
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Fa ba ly that an organ student has ad- 
vanced far enough to have a church 
of his own, a good organ to play and prac- 
tice on, a teaching connection, and that his 
outlook on life and its opportunities is an 
ambitious one, what advice may one give 
him as to the various problems that concern 
him, their nature, and the ways in which 
they may be solved? 

Salaries for organists are low. There 
was a time during the war, especially from 
1916 to November, 1918, when there was a 
scarcity of church players and salaries in 
some few cases were raised slightly. This 
was a time when concerted action on the 
part of organists might have resulted in 
better financial conditions. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the professionals 
were in the war and the substitutes were as 
a class mere stop-gaps and without a feel- 
ing of esprit du corps. November 11, 1918, 
Armistice Day, marks the limit of the 
period during which general advances in 
salaries for organists were at all prac- 
ticable, 

I was told the other day that the salary 
and fees of the organist of a well-known 
New York church amount to between nine 
and ten thousand dollars a year. I khow 
positively that an Episcopal organist in 
New York a few years ago received 
nearly ten thousand dollars from his 
church, but after hiring singers, buying 
music, and paying an assistant or two, he 
netted about thirty-eight hundred dollars; 
his work was so onerous that he was in a 
chronic condition of dead-tired-ness and 
was, consequently, unable to do any teach- 
ing or writing. Outside the largest cities 
organists who receive a thousand dollars 
salary are few and far between. Many 
excellent organists are paid no more than 
eight hundred dollars and it will be 
found on examination that the average 
young organist has to begin on as little as 
two hundred and fifty dollars per annum 
or even less, 

Income 

It is evident that, after paying annually 
from seven hundred to nine hundred dol- 
lars for board and lodging, ‘there is little 
left from the average salary to pay for 
clothes, music, books and recreation. In 
other words an organist, merely to exist on 
this planet, needs to earn at least seven to 
nine hundred dollars annually. Despite 
popular notions on the subject, it is fair to 
Say that in any city of the size of Wor- 
cester or Providence there are hardly six 
men who earn as much as nine hundred 
dollars from their position: or, as our Eng- 
lish friends say, “from their berth.” I am 
leaving out of account Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal organists who have a large 
church and elaborate music: for example 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Provi- 
dence, or Grace Church in New York City. 
These men devote all their time to the 
church they serve and must be paid enough 
to live on comfortably. The solution of 
this problem for organists outside those 
communions is private teaching, 


Teaching 

Let us imagine a young man starting out 
in his first “berth” as organist. He has a 
church with a non-liturgical service, a 
good three manual organ, a chorus choir 
and four good soloists. He has, first, to 
prove that he is entirely competent to di- 
rect the music and play the organ. For 
the first year he will get acquainted with 
the church people and seek in every way to 
anticipate and carry out their wishes; he 
will find that the congregation will not alé 
ways agree with him in the choice or per- 
formance of the music; but he must accede 
graciously to the wishes of the people who 
pay his salary, and bide his time. He must 
make himself personally popular with the 
young people of the congregation, for it is 
from them that he must get his pupils. He 
must accept every opportunity to play in 
public; which means that he must practice 
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all his spare time excepting that devoted 
to exercise and necessary recreation, and 
must be able to play the piano whenever 
asked, After awhile he can rid himself 
of this social playing; but it will stand him 
well in hand at first to be always obliging, 
So soon as he feels that’ he has secured 
a footing in the congregation he may ask 
for permission to give some organ recitals. 
These will be free, ought to come at a 
time when the ladies of the congregation 
find time to attend, and ought to have 
attractive programmes. If he manages to 
play the things people like to hear, and 
does not have the absurd idea of “educa- 
ting” the public e+ large, he will gradually 
have crowded houses, thus introducing 
himself to the community as a good 
player. 

In some cases the church people will 
allow him to have a studio in the church 
itself, but if not it will be all right for a 
few years to go about from house to house. 
As his class grows larger he can increase 
his fee to new pupils (keeping on old ones 
at the former rate), doing this every four 
or five years. By this time he will have a 
studio down-town, renting it for part of 
the time if he has teaching in the neighbor- 
ing towns. Many teachers secure addi- 
tional prestige in their own town by secur- 
ing a teaching connection in a larger town 
near by. Here the automobile is of great 
use. 

There is no reason why, with piano or 
voice as a teaching subject in addition to 
the organ, a man with a address 
should not in five years be making a thou- 
sand dollars in addition to his church work, 
An unmarried man ought to be able to save 
money and prepare for the happy time 
when he finds the woman with whose help 
he would like to make a home. 


good 


A Five-year Course for Organ Pupils 

The young organist will find a good deal 
of material ready for his use in teaching 
his instrument—in fact it is a case of the 
embarrassment of riches. It is highly prob- 
able that he will try to recall the first steps 
he himself took in organ-playing and give 
to all his pupils the same technical exer- 
cises, studies and pieces he himself worked 
at. This might be the thine to do if all 
people were alike; but he will soon become 
dissatisfied with giving everybody the same 
medicine and will want to enlarge his list 
of remedies. He will then find that there 
are no graded courses for the organ as for 
the piano. The people who study the organ 
have church playing in mind. and differ 
materially from the majority of pianists, 
who take lessons simply to learn to play, 
not to learn a certain type of playing, Or- 
gans differ so much in size, capacity and 
mechanical arrangement that in the nature 
of the case “graded courses” for the organ 
pupil are less in demand, and would be less 
useful even if in existence. 

The first requisites for an organ student 
are a musical ear, good health, persever- 
ance, and willingness to be guided by the 
experience of his teacher: finally a positive 
piano technique. He need not be an ade- 
vanced player; but he ought to be able to 
play the easier Songs Without Words or 
other pieces of those grades with absolute 





accuracy. He ought to have acquired the 
habit of playing in good thythm and of 
attending to the phrasing, 

Any of the standard organ “methods” 
may be used for the beginning of lessons, 
These may well be supplemented by visits 
to the interior of the instrument, where 
those parts of the organ fundamental in 
its construction may be pointed out. The 
various features of the console, the tone- 
qualities of the stops, the acoustical theo- 
ries underlying the mutation stops—these 
will form the basis of subsequent study of 
registration. The pieces found at the end 
of books like the well-known primer by 
Stainer, are of much less value than the 
exercises that precede them. It is much 
better to begin the Eight Little Preludes 
and Fugues of J. S. Bach as soon as the 
pupil is ready for them, These are found 
in the Widor, Peters, or Breitkopf and 
Haertel editions. I recommend the follow- 
ing sequence, viz.—Nos. ds 3s Ot oea aes a 
and 5. Some time during the year one may 
well take one of the easiest movements 
from one of the Trio Sonatas, for although 
perhaps too difficult to be mastered, it will 
bring the student sharp up against the real 
difficulty of organ playing—which is play- 
ing a tenor part instead of the lowest bass 
with the left hand. 


Begin Hymn Work Soon 


Since the student is to prepare himself 
for church playing, it is well to begin 
liymn-tune practice almost as soon as his 
first exercises with left hands and pedals 
alone are well under way. The commonly 
recommended plans of (1) hands alone, 
(2) Soprano and Alto with right hand, 
Tenor with left hand, and Bass with 
pedals, (3) Soprano as solo with the right 
hand, Alto and Tenor with the left hand, 
and Bass with Pedals, may be adopted. 
Hymn-tune playing may be and ought to be 
carried on for years, not only that the va- 
rious ways of playing hymn-tunes may be 
learned, not only because the practice so 
gained is of great value, not only because 
hymn-tunes form in themselves a body of 
musical literature of great interest and 
even value, but also because the improvisa- 
tions of the church organist will be founded 
on these interesting pieces of music, and he 
needs to be steeped in their characteristic 
excellencies. 

In the second year of study the Eight 
Little Preludes and Fugues may be fin- 
ished, and the practice of the easier of the 
more florid fugues may be begun. And 
this leads us to the main object of the 
first year’s work, accuracy. 

The organ is deficient as a musical in- 
strument since its rhythmic range and 
power are both small. In the case of sim- 
ple rhythmical relations, the organist can 
render a march or a grand choeur with ex- 
cellent swing; but the rhythmic range of 
the organ is as much less than that of the 
piano, as that of the piano is less than that 
of the violin. While there are a variety of 
devices by which accent may be stimulated 
on the organ, the actual dynamic accent 
on the king of instruments is missing, save 
when the sudden closing of the swell-hox 
may give it. By reason of this rhythmic 


defect a greater burden is put upon the per- 
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former; for, if he lose beats in playing the 
piano or in any other way fails in his 
rhythm, he can get back to the straight” 
and narrow path through the dynamic ac- 
cent. 

The organist, since he can not accent, 
except by indirect methods, is unable to con- 
vey the impression of the correct rhythm 
unless he plays the notes in their exact 
time-relations. That the organ is not capa- 
ble of accent will be violently disputed by 
many organists; which is largely because 
they tail to distinguish between the feeling 
of the “swing” of the music (which is en- 
tirely internal) and a dynamic accent itself, 
which is absolute. By an “accented” tone 
I mean a tone which is absolutely louder 
than the tones on either side of it, and not 
merely a tone that, through the art of the 
player, is made to appear louder. 


Peculiarities of Execution 

Before the student acquires the art of 
making the listener think he hears accents 
and rhythms which have no real, absolute 
existence, he must pass through a period of 
discipline in playing notes ‘as they are, 
Take for example the subject of the Fugue 
in C major, No. 1 of the “Eight Little 
Preludes and Fugues.” & runs this way: 


Ex:1 
‘Moderato 





In this simple phrase are several pitfalls 
for the young player who is only a pianist. 
Bearing in mind that the organ tone re- 
lentlessly holds out with equality of power 
until the key is released, we can see that 
unless carefully articulated, the first and 
second tones will seem to be one continuous 
sound. If any one doubts this, let him go 
out into the church and note that the two 
tones certainly seem like one longer sound 
unless there is made a space between the 
first and second tones. In other words, the 
first tone is made over into a sixteenth, fol- 
lowed by a sixteenth rest. As regards 
tones 3 and 4 the case is quite different; 
the fourth tone necessarily cuts off the 
third tone and hence the two are not 
merged into one, The Principle suitable 
for such cases is this: In the case of re- 
peated tones detach the first distinctly from 
the second. Mind, this is done not to 
change the passage as written, but to se- 
cure the exact rendering of which the notes 
are a feeble and imperfect index. 


Notes Before Rests 


A second and important principle is con- 
cerned with notes before rests. The hold- 
ing-out to the bitter end (sostenuto) of the 
organ tone has the result that the tone is 
carried over into the rest. If there is any 
doubt about this, play an organ side by side 
with a piano and note how “fuzzy” the 


organ tone is, how it lacks termination. ») 


Compare it with the clean, incisive tone of 
a clarinet. The practical application of 


this comes in the proper taking-up of the 


fourth note in the example. If it is taken 
up at the exact moment that the rest is due 
it lasts over into the rest, and hence is too 
long. It must, therefore, be taken up just 
before the rest becomes due. “But,” it will 
be objected, “if there were a note instead 
of the rest the fourth note would be taken 
up precisely as the note in place of the rest 
was played, would it not?” Of course, but 
that is just the point! There is no note 
there, but there is a rest! The principle 
is expressed thus :—Notes before rests are 
shortened, It is by no means easy to play 
accurately the fugue subject given above; 
any one who can do it has gone far on the 
road to precision. Again, the sixteenth 
notes in the example, if not played with 
great care, will be uneven. A steady 
rhythm depends largely on the evenness of 
the shortest notes in the passage or piece. 

There is a more subtle reason why notes 
before rests should be terminated before 
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the beginning of a note imagined to be 
Take the following: 


placed in the rest. 


peated tones. The first tone ought to be dis- 
connected from the second; the note at d is 


offered by some of the extremists. These 
if used at all may well be left until the 


Fifth Year 


Tt could hardly fail of being counted a 
fault of both teacher and pupil if Widor, 
Cesar Franck, Karg Elert and others of 
the French. and German school were 
studied to the exclusion of the American 
organists who haye written in the large 
forms, and added worthy and in many 
cases noble works to the organ repertoire. 
The catalogs of the leading American 
publishers give titles of many works that 
every American ought to know and play. 
Many organists are desperately anxious to 
play the late published works of Vierne or 
Dupre, who would not think of playing a 
valuable work by an American. This fifth 
year, then, might well be devoted to learn- 
ing some of the notable works by promi- 
nent men of our own country. It is not 
suggested that anything wider than a judi- 
cious selection of the works of any school 
or any one composer (J. S. Bach excepted ) 
be undertaken in the five years; eclecticism 
must be the watchword. 











The notes a-b, b-c, c-d form pairs of re- 


terminated by the playing of the note at e. 
Now, if the quarter note at ¢ is taken up 
precisely as the note f is played, two 
things occur, viz., the quartcr note is pro- 
longed (by the nature of organ tone) 
longer than it ought to be,—and further 
than that, it is mentally connected to the 
note at f. But that is quite wrong, for the 
quarter note at e is the end of a phrase and 
is not to be connected to a following tone. 
The quarter at e ought to be taken up 
smartly sometime after the playing of the 
note at f. 


The Phrasing Touch 


The continuance of the organ tone, that 
is, its prolongation into a rest following it, 
becomes of great importance as regards 
phrasing when the more florid Bach pas- 
sages are played. Preludes like those in 
the Widor edition of Bach, Book II, page 
34 (Fantasie in G major), page 42 (Praelu- 
dium in G major) may be worked through 
in the second year. The passages in rapid 
notes need to be played detached, and not 
Iegato, for if played legato they will 
sound “smooched.,” 

This leads to a consideration of at least 
three kinds of organ Jegato. (1) The over- 
lapped or “passionate” legato, as Dr. Tur- 
pin used to name it; (2) the notes touching 
but no more than barely touching, the or- 
dinary legato; and (3) the detached le- 
gato, a contradiction in terms, but suffi- 
ciently understood when alluding to the 
brilliant passage-playing which would be 
blurred if played with the second type. The 
first type finds its use in the slower, more 
expressive, poignant, or romantic melodies ; 
the second type, in the ordinary playing 
of music in moderate tempo. 

Music of the Toccata type involves the 
use of the detached legato or even of the 
staccato. The point is that the music must 
not sound blurred to the man in the top of 
the gallery. Organists are likely to think 
that what appears to them at the console as 
legato is legato. 


Third Year 


The Bach study ought to be continued. 
The better type of fugue (for nothing 
could be farther from the truth than that 
Bach’s works are of uniform excellence), 
St. Ann’s in E flat, the Toccata in F major, 
the three great Preludes and Fugues in A 
minor, B minor and G minor, and last of 
all the Passacagliay—all these may be 
studied sometime during the years third to 
fifth. The trio sonatas ought to be 
sprinkled in as the technical advancement 
of the student admits. Always must there 
be a striving for accuracy, for rhythmic 
swing, and later for registration appro- 
priate to what the student supposes or feels 
to be the emotional content of the prelude 
or the fugue. 


What Bach Work Should an Organist Know? 


The time-honored custom of beginning 
Bach on the organ with the “Eight Little 
Preludes and Fugues” is not without rea- 
son, It is true that they are not the sim- 
plest compositions of the Great Master 
that might be chosen; nor are they of equal 
musical merit. Indeed their musical merit 
is not great. But they are characteristic of 
their Author, and the practice-material is 
ample. If a young organist can play the 
eight with correctness, with a certain 
amount of style and dignity, he is a good 
distance on the road to strong, vigorous 
organ playing. 

The “small? G minor fugue may be 
taken up next. It has a taking subject, in- 
teresting to the student, and is by no means 
an easy nut to crack. It is well to have 
an eye on the Trio Sonatas, taking move- 
ments here and there as circumstances dic- 
tate. The style of these celebrated works 
is so pure that they are powerful influ- 
ences in forming a correct taste. 

“About this time,” as the almanacs say, it 
may be well to attack the Toccata and Fu- 
gue in D minor, not the Doric. Of all the 
works of the great Leipzig Cantor this 
makes the most show. Truth to tell it has 
little beyond show to recommend it; but at 
the same time there are moments in it that 
are effective and interesting. It is an ex- 
cellent technique-developer. 

The Saint Ann’s Fugue is one of the 
best-beloved—and rightly so—of all the 
Bach works. The first movement is a won- 
derful one for the combined diapasons of 
the instrument; the second, lighter and 
more sprightly, the third climactic, power- 
ful and brilliant. All this makes the work 
a favorite with organists who know it. 
For sheer musical beauty and content the 
Saint Ann’s Fugue is vastly superior to the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Nor must 
we forget the Prelude to St. Ann’s Fugue, 
which is formally an extremely interest- 
ing movement, anticipating in a way the 
more highly developed cyclical forms of 
the composers who followed Bach. 

The Preludes and Fugues in A minor, 
R minor, E minor, and the “great” G 
minor are usually considered as weighty 
music indispensable to the organ player’s 
technical development. The G minor Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, sometimes called Pre- 
lude and Fugue, is popularly supposed to 
be the most difficult and finest of the four 
works I have just named. In my opinion, 
however, the Fugue has little to recom- 
mend it beyond its tuneful subject and its 
interesting fluency. The case is far dif- 

ferent with its Prelude (or Fantasie,) a 

marvelous work, whether one thinks of it 

as a piece of temperamental .nusic, as a 

portrayal of varied moods, as a forerunner 

of music that appeared a century or more 
later, or what not. 





Fourth Year 


Assuming that the Bach study continues, 
it is now full time that music giving more 
scope for interpretation and registration be 
taken up. The best pieces of the English, 
French and Italian school, together with 
the advanced pieces (advanced as regards 
relation to the excessively modern music 
of Debussy, the French Six, Stravinsky, 
and others) of the moderns of all na- 
tionalities may be practiced. It is well, 
however, to stick pretty carefully to the 
generally accepted, and not to indulge too 
generously in the luxuries of discordance 
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(® She Found A Pleasant Way To @ 
Reduce Her Fat [ 


She did not have to go to the }, 
trouble of diet or exercise. She | 
found a better way, which aids the |; 
digestive organs to turn food into (3 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab- } 
lets, which are made from the famous 
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Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you \; 
to eat many kinds of food without the | 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 


Thousands have found that Mar- H 
k 





mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, L 
reduction to normal, healthy weight { 
soon follows. i 
All good drug stores the world over sell : 

! 

| 


) 
“| Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 





| direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 

j per, postpaid. 
4 MARMOLA COMPANY 
"| 252 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. {| 
é 4 
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WHIT ING-ADAMS 
RUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. 
They wear for many years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finish- 
ed. Very popular with lovers of good 
brushes. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 

BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 
Largest in the World 








Are adding beauty to 
thousands of American 
homes. Try these: 


e Woolflower, radiant crimson . 20c. 


ochia, famous decorative plant . . 20c. 
Lace Flower, like Queen Anne Lace . lic 
Jerusalem Cherry, red or golden berries . lée. 


One packet each 
(70¢ value) for . 25c 


12 Superb Gladioli Bulbs 


Splendid mixture of Primulinus Hy- 
4 brids, a harmony of color, 12 

Wy Al sure-to-bloom bulbs ..... 25G 
pecial Offer—Send 50c for both offers and 
we will add superb named Dahlia root FREE 


Big Premium Offer in our Free Catalog 
Many Color Plates and special advice valuable for 
every kind of garden. Mention this paper 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc.. Floral Park, N.Y. 


tt Forget Your Garden 
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Your 

Boy’s 
Happi- 

ness 


is one of your 
first considera- 
tions. Get THE 
BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for him. 
He needs this 
great boys’ peri- 
odical. Parents owe it to their sons to give them clean, 


interesting and instructive reading that will make them 
self-reliant, manly and courageous. 

An 8 Months’ Trial Sub- C NT 
Scriptionforonly . . , 


(This is "way below the regular price) 

Each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE contains 
from two to four splendid serial stories and from twelve 
to twenty thrilling short stories, besides special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, Popu- 
lar Science, Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 
lecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photography, Car- 
tooning, etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome covers 
in colors. Profusely illustrated throughout. A big lot 
of Jokes and Comic Drawings. Eight issues equal 20 
big volumes which would cost, as books, at least $20.00. 

A special feature is the award of $220.00 in cash prizes 
for the best amateur work in many subjects. There is 
no reason why YOUR boy should not win some of these 
prizes. Remember, only 50 cents for eight months. If 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money promptly 
and without question. Remit in stamps if more con- 
venient. On sale at all news stands 10c. a copy. 

2 (pt LAR OULME? = 
Tae SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
9238 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I accept your special half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents for which send THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for eight months to 

(Write name and address plainly) 











Learn to accompany WITHOUT NOTES 
on the piano or organ 


My Chordsystem will teach you. Also 
arranged for students and advanced players to 
learn by notes. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


BUEHLMEYER, Dept. 3 


Hoboken, N. J. 1302 Bloomfield St. 












My method {s the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Nc ars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture, 
D. J. Mahler, 253-M, Mahler Park, Providence, R I, 


UNKNOWN 
PORT” 


A delightful new serial by 
Christine Whiting Par- 
menter in the popular home 
weekly 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A Favorite Family Paper Since 1878 















You and all your family will enjoy the good things 
that have made the Christian Herald a household 
word; the clean, fascinating stories, interesting 
articles and travel tales, fine illustrations, inspiring 
sermons and editorials, condensed weekly news re. 
view of the world, etc. Don’t miss the feature 
articles by Margaret Slattery (lecturer) and Margaret 
E. Sangster (poet. ) 


BARGAIN CLUB OFFERS 
The Etude (12 Issues) $2.00) Roth for 
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Christian Herald (52 Issues) $2.00 Save 75e 


















Christian Herald ) ALL 3] Christian Herald ) ALL 3 
Woman’s World McCall's 

The Etude if $3.55 The Etude f $3.75 
Christian Herald Christian Herald 

Today’s House- ALL 3 People’s Home Yau 3 






The Etude ptt | $3.75 


Christian Herald ) ALL 3 
The Etud » 
pact f $4.75 


Modern Priscilla 


Christian Herald 


The Toh capes $4.00 


Christian Herald ) ALL 3 


The Etude r $4.40 


Pictorial Review 


Christian Herald Yau 3 



















ALL 3 
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oman’s Home Youth’ 
Companion 4.15 Cy $5. J 






Send Money Order or Check to 


THE ETUDE 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






I am inclined to rank the E minor Fuque 
(the “Wedge,”) and the B minor Prelude 
as Superior to the remaining movements of 
“the Big Four.” The B Minor Prelude is a 
bit of delicate, involved, supremely beauti- 
ful lacework, diversified—to change the 
figure—by bursts of intense feeling. One 
hears organists play this fine work with a 
loud organ throughout, but they surely are 
indifferent to its refinement when they do so, 

The Toccata in F major, beginning in al- 
most a tentative manner, but gradually ac- 
cumulating energy as it goes on until it 
culminates in one of the grandest con- 
clusions known in music, represents Bach 
at his highest. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all the 
organ works is the Passacaglia, iong, in- 
volved, superficially not entertaining, but 
on™ no account to be deemed merely a 
technical display in one of the severest 
forms known to the composer, a form not 
disdained by even a modern like Brahms. 


Books for the Organist’s 
Library 


By Hamilton C. Macdougall 





Tue type of musician represented by the 
cathedral organist, parish organist, or the 
organist having a large choir and fine sery- 
ice to work on, has usually been consid- 
ered as the finest. The primacy of the or- 
ganist has depended on his knowledge. He 
was the musician who knew Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration — in other 
words he was not a specialist, but an all- 
around man. The type is disappearing in 
these days of specialization; but there is as 
large a place as ever for the musician who 
is well-read, who knows musical history, 
who is able to hold his own in any musical 
discussion, who is intelligent on all sides 
of his professional work. 

To be all this an organist needs a good 
library, not necessarily large, but at all 
events well selected. One thing is even 
more necessary to the well-being of an or- 
ganist than a library well selected, and 
that is a well-selected library thought- 
fully read. 

For books of. reference Grove’s Dic- 
tionary easily heads the list. Lavignac’s 
Musical Education and The Music Dramas 
or Richard Wagner, a good biographical 
dictionary, and Dunstan’s Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary of Music (a most excellent 
work) will complete a list that is good for 
a start. It is difficult to recommend books 
on the construction of the organ, that is, 
inexpensive books; for the organ has 
changed so much in the past ten years, 
The monumental work on the Organ in two 
volumes by Audsley is of course the 
finest work on the history and construc- 
tion of the organ written, 

As to playing the organ in church and 
recital or accompanying the services of 
the various denominations, the list includes 
Dudley Buck’s Organ Accompaniment, the 
Novello primer of the same name by Dr, 
Bridge, and the two extremely sugges- 
tive volumes by J. Spencer Curwen on 
Studies in Worship Music. The Organ Ac- 
companiment of the Church Service by Dr. 
H. W. Richards is excellent, and Organ 
Playing, Its Technique and Expression by 
A. Eaglefield Hull is a marvel of compre- 
hensiveness brilliantly written. 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


FORTY-FOUR STUDIES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


With Special Regard to 
Obbligato Pedal Playing 


By J. SCHNEIDER Op. 48 


ever 


I have not mentioned a tenth of the 
really excellent works that aid the organist 
in his vocation; but those I do name are 
accessible and form a sort of irreducible 
minimum for a young organist’s book- 
shelves. The Publishers of THE ETUDE 
will procure all these books, and I believe 
that the cost would not be more, than $40, 
if it were as much—a small sum to pay for 
so many good lessons on all aspects of the 
art of organ playing. 


Success Through Opposition 
By A. S. Garbett 


The Hearst newspapers, reaching mil- 
lions of Americans daily, have been con- 
ducting a symposium on how to be suc- 
|. Lasker, Sousa, Brisbane, D. W. 
Griffith, have been among the diversified 
contributors. The most noteworthy 
feature is that each has a different recipe 
to offer. 

Nobody yet seems to have realized the 
value of a seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacle; yet if musical biography means 
anything an overwhelming victory may be 
snatched from seemingly unavoidable de- 
feat. Consider Berlioz, for instance. As 
a young man he went to Paris_ untrained 
in music and unable to play any instru- 
ment except the guitar. In spite of his 
late start he not only became a great com- 
poser, a conductor and a critic, but singu- 
larly enough, he capitalized his inability to 
play by becoming the foremost authority 
of his day, not on one instrument only, but 
on all, writing what is still the standard 
text-book on instrumentation, though he 
could not play even one of the instruments 
he wrote about. 

Schumann did much the same _ thing 
when an injury to his hand forced him 
away from the keyboard, yet led him to 
become one of the greatest of all com- 
posers, and perhaps the most significant .of 
all his works were those he wrote for the 
pianoforte. 

Beethoven, cut off from the world of 
music by the greatest obstacle of all—deaf- 
ness—became a master-composer in the 
two great fields for which his disability 
best fitted him: he became a master of 
musical structure, or “form,” and a bold 
innovator in harmony and instrumentation, 
both the results of inner, imaginative musi- 
cal thinking. 

Wagner was goaded into revolutionary 
originality by the very intensity of the 
opposition offered by the academic think- 
ers. 

Grieg, compelled to spend most of his 
time out of doors by the dread disease of 
tuberculosis, became an unsurpassed “musi- 
cal landscape painter,” translating the 
scenic wonders and popular music of his 
beloved Norway into musical terms. It is 
noteworthy that he lived nearly twice as 
long as Chopin, suffering from the same 
disease. Chopin spent most of his time 
in stuffy Parisian studios, and died, as 
modern scientists now know, from lack 
of fresh air. 

If you have an obstacle, seemingly in- 
surmountable, that stands in the way of 
your musical success, see if you can put it 
to use before you give up. It may be 
nothing more than a lever to lift you 
higher. 


cessful. 


This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 


struction book, studies of this type are needed. 


They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. 


Advance of Publication Cash. Price, 30 cents, postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
A B RT to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
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How To Play 
The Piano 


Practical and Inspirational 























Advice from a Famous Pianist 






“Ripe experience in every phase of 
pianism. He talks about the things 
that matter clearly and concisely.” 
—Musicat Mrrror (England) 
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At Your Bookshop 


many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 


our readers may have a desire to be 











PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 
°CELLISTS 
Cut Weary Scale Practice 


Reading Music at Sight, Rapid Fingering, Flexi- 
bility of Wrists and a fine Vibrato acquired by a 
few minutes’ daily practice, away from the instru- 


ment. NO APPARATUS. 
Send for Free Il'ustrated Book to Principal 


The COWLING INSTITUTE 


500 Fifth Avenue Room 427A New York City 


ENGAGEMENT RING WALTZ 


Melody of love, passion and joy 
Night In The Lighthouse 
Chimes, Dreamy Melody, Piano 25e each 
EMERICK & CABADY, Box 135, Sta. F., New York City 


PHILADELPHIANS take a pride in realizing 
that “Madama Butterfly,” by far the most 
popular of all operas written in the new 
century, could never have existed had it 
not been for the exquisite imagination of 
that modest genius, John Luther Long, 
whose poetic mind and epic dramatic ideas 
have contributed so much to the artistic 
history of our times. 

“Madama Butterfly’ was dramatized by 
Mr. David Belasco and Mr. Long, and 
presented as a play at the Herald Square 
Theater, in New York in 1900. The story 
of its dramatic origin is unusual. Belasco 
had just witnessed the failure of Blanche 
Bates in “Naughty Anthony.” With a star 
and a theater on his hands, it was necessary 
to have a play, and have it at once. Mr. 
Long’s story of “Madama Butterfly” had 
been urged upon him, but only in a dire 
emergency was he brought to see that it 
had possibilities. It was completed and 
presented in a few weeks. The original 
dramatic music was written by William 
Furst, long known as an able theatrical 
conductor in New York City. 

The play was an instantaneous success. 
Before long all New York was talking 
about it. Later, it was taken to London, 
where it was presented at the Duke of 
York’s Theater, and again met with “wild- 
fire’ success. The Covent Garden man- 
agement sent to Milan for Puccini, who 
was looking for a successor to “La 
Bohéme” and “La Tosca.” Ricordi & Co. 
employed Illica and Giacosa to write the 











By Note or Ear. With or without music, Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advauced Pinui-ts. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Kudings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Buss, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our PREM 
special offer. 


WatermanPianoSchool,241Superba Theater Bldg., LosAngeles, Cal. 










ls enough to identify your clothing or 
jinens. Outwears any fabric A per- 
manent guard against laundry mis- 
takes. Put on with common pen. 
3c. at stores or by mail. 

PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
1126 Henshaw Ave. Northampton, Mass. 
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MUSIC and 





As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 


: editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The 
cxetensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 


aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them wiil be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
have been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


These have been reprinted 
Believing that 
refreshed or informed upon certain 


York. 


The opera stories 
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‘‘Madama Butterfly” 


libretto, and the opera was presented for 
the first time at La Scala, February 17. 
1904, under the direction of Campanini. 
(The Sharpless was DeLuca.) Unlike 
the play, the opera was at first a dismal 
failure, and Puccini is even reported to 
have offered to reimburse the management. 

However, after much consideration, it 
was decided that the failure was due to 
the great length and tediousness of the 
second act, since the original production 
was in two acts, with the second very long. 
A three-act version was tried and the opera 
scored a triumph. 

The first performance in London took 
place at Covent Garden, in 1905, while 
the first performance in America was given 
by the Savage Opera Company in Wash- 
ineton, D. C., in 1906. The opera was 
given in English, with Walter Rothwell 
conducting. It was first given in Italian 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 1907, 
with Farrar, Caruso, Homer and Scotti 
in the leading roles. 

In “Madama Butterfly,” Puccini shows 
in many ways a distinct advance in treat- 
ment over his previous works. The Japan- 
ese themes (one of which was identified 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The Mikado”) 
are handled with great ingenuity. The 
whole work is characterized by a kind of 
artistic “smoothness,” making the musical 
fabric one of the richest texture. Vocally, 
the leading roles are far more difficult 
than they appear, but Butterfly will long 
be the ambition of all prime donne. 




























MUSICIANS 


WALDO S. PRATT, Mus. Doc. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
A Volume Every Music Lover 
in America Should Possess 


An amazing amount of detailed editorial 
research taking years of hard and pains- 
taking effort on the part of a stuff of 
experts was necessary in order to produce 
this indispensable record of American 
Musical Achievement, Personages, 
Organizations and Institutions. 

The total number of entries in this 
work is over 2650. Brief reference is 
made to about 2000 American Musicians 
but biographical sketches are made about 
700 American Musicians. A number of 
important foreign contemporaries have 
been mentioned in this work and the 
many general articles cover subjects such 
as Indian Music, Negro Music, Orches- 
tras, The Piano, Ragtime, Public School 
Music, The Phonograph, etc. 

OVER 400 PAGES—CLOTH BOUND 


Price, $3.50 
THEODORE PRESSER co. 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
: our advertisers. 


The plot is the old tale of the fleetin 
unto death. 


a bride for Pinkerton, shows him over the 
American Consul and friend of Pinkerton; 


religion. She is cast off by her family while 


the back. Three years have passed. 
Pinkerton’s return. 


Butterfly that Pinkerton has deserted her. 
window to watch for his coming. 


Seene II—As before. Daybreak. 
Zuzuki prevails on Butterfly to go for rest. 





she enters Butterfly’s chamber. 
blindfolds her child that he may 
it all play, waves a small American flag. 





Act I—The Exterior of Pinkerton’s House. 
arrives for the wedding. 
describes his bride to the consul who warns him of the danger to the 
ensuing splendid duet closes with Pinkerton pledging reck 
(Qio-Cio-San enters and introduces her friends and family to Pinkerton. 
the contract is signed, when Butterfly’s wnele rushes in 

Act II, Seene I—Interior of Butterfly’s 
Butterfly, her child and faithful maid, Zuzuki, await 
Butterfly reproaches Zuzuki for her lack of faith, and in the famous 


Un Bel Di declares her belief in Pinkerton’s return. t 
She brings his child, Trouhrle, and misinterpreting 


the message, rejoices in her husband's return. 
Zuzuki, 


Zuzuki, the Lieutenant being deeply moved by Butterfly’s constancy. 
strange woman seen in the garden is Pinke rton’s 

Butterfly. 
not see her suicide by her father’s sword ; while he, thinking 


“Contagious Enthusiasm,’ 
ing notes in the scale of ETUDE success. Can you imagine how 
much we appreciate the kindness of our fine friends who never 
rest until they have induced others to join THE ETUDE circle? 
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The Story of ‘‘Madama Butterfly” 


g passion of man and the faithfulness of woman 
The action takes place in Nagasaki, Japan; 


the time is the present. 

Goro, the marriage broker, having secured 
house chosen for the honeymoon. Sharpless, 
Pinkerton joyously 
Butterfly. The 
lessly to the ‘real American wife.” 
Refreshments over, 
to denounce her for forsaking her 
Pinkerton consoles her. 

house—a garden with cherries in bloom, at 


Sharpless comes with a letter to tell 
Butterfly, Zuzuki and Trouble approach the 


exhausted, sleeps while Butterfly still watches. 
Pinkerton and Sharpless enter and question 
Zuzuki learns that a 
American wife.  Horrified and weeping, 


convineed that Pinkerton has deserted her, 


’_that is one of the outstand- 
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CKra Rauer 


(THE Krakauer Grand adds the final 


touch of distinction to the tastefully 
furnished home Its beautiful lines and 
flawless finish are matched only by its 


superb richness and range of tone You 
may choose from a number of styles in- 
cluding the dainty small grand and the 
magnificent reproducing model. 


Catalog on Request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


193 Cypress Ave., New York 
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Write for this new work 
—no obligation 









t higher prices. 
Write TODAY! 
ADELE HOSTETTER, Dir. 


School of Artistic Piano Playing 
STUDIO 636 


7367 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Dl 
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The People’s Orchestra 


By Frederic W. Burry 


RuBINSTEIN said: “I prefer the piano to 
any other instrument because it is a 


musical entity; all other instruments, 
including the human voice, are fragmen- 
tary to a certain extent.” So we speak 
of the piano as being the ‘people’s 


erchestra.” In a compact form, and thus 
made most suitable and serviceable for 
domestic. use, it offers you the main fea- 
tures of the pipe organ, with its capaci- 
ties of harmony as well as melody; and 
because the tone is created by means of 
percussion, it embraces such effects as 
those of the harp, the guitar, the drum, 
as well as the major elements of an 
orchestra. 

Grover Cleveland said: “In many an 
humble home throughout our land the 
piano has gathered about it the most sacred 
and tender associations. For it the 
daughters of the household longed by day 
and prayed in dreams at night. For it 
fond parents saved and economized at 
every point and planned in loving secrecy. 





For it a certain Christmas day, on which 
uve a glad 





the arrival of the piano 





surprise, was marked as a red-letter day 
in the annals of the household.” 

The earliest piano was the work of 
B. Christofori, of Florence, Italy, brought 
to its own peculiar perfection in 1711. 
It was a diminutive replica of our more 
modern “square,” only where our “ivories” 
are naturally white, his were black keys, 
with whites in place of our “ebonies.” 
The instrument was called a fortepiano 
colors and name reversed. A few years 
later Silberman brought out a_ regular 
three-cornered grand, though much more 
fragile than ours of to-day. It is known 
that Bach used a Silberman piano. The 
pianos John Astor brought to 
America in 1784 were possibly the first to 
be used on this continent. Delicate five- 
octave toys, their demise was early; they 
were not vigorous enough to withstand 


Jacob 


the average American winter. 
Broadwood’s, of London, have generally 
been credited with the earliest upright, 
though it has been stated that John Haw- 
kins, of Philadelphia, was the man who 
invented what is to-day the most popular 
musical instrument, the upright piano 
This was somewhere around the year 1790. 
Since that time the piano has made stride 
One improvement was fast 


after stride. 
followed by another during the wonderful 
nineteenth century. Thus our beloved piano 
is quite a modern instrument. To com- 
pare the wonderful mechanism, the product 
of only the last few years, with the play- 
thing of a decade or two ago is to wonder 
at man’s marvelous genius as he works 
with crude material. 

And what use do we make of this all 
but human machine? From what angle 
do we view it? A friend who sells pianos 
was telling me of an experience with a 
prospective lady customer. She listened in 
patience, as the salesman poured forth his 
oratory, pointing out the merits of his 
pianos. At last, looking at her watch, she 
said: “Well, it’s five o’clock—I must go 
now. I'll speak to my husband about it. 
He’s a good judge of lumber.’ Perhaps 
there are too many homes where the closed 
piano in the corner is practically only so 
much lumber. 

And though few would want or need 
to emulate some of the virtuosi of days 
gone by who, practicing exercises many 
hours every day, knocked out a piano in 
about two years—the instrument of that 
period being none too robust in the first 
place—one must not forget that wear is 
better than rust, and that reasonable use 
is what all materials, including pianos, are 
for. 
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High Bowing Arm and Low 


By Jean | De Horvath 





One of the results of the recent radio 
broadcasting has been to prove conclusively 
that a fairly light violin tone, produced 
flexibly, crystal clear and evenly vibrated, 
carries much better than a tone which 
seems louder but is in reality simply 
lieavy, thick and produced by excessive 
pressure. This, it appears to me, is an 
excellent argument in favor of the high 
bowing arm, advocated by Sevcik and Auer 
and their exponents, as opposed to the old 
German school. of clinging elbow and 
awkward shifting of the wrist. An upper 
arm held quite away from the body, not in 
any sense stiffly but in such fashion as to 
allow maximum freedom of the lower arm 
and wrist, produces a tone of Leauty not 
to be obtained by the older-fashioned 
method. ; 

Watch any prominent violinist before the 
public—Kreisler, Ysaye, Thibaud or 
Heifetz—all use the high bowing arm. 
Investigate the methods of those teachers 
at the present time producing pupils whose 
work attracts attention; again the high 
bow arm. 

This point has interested me for some 
time for I was started in the old way. 
After arriving, as I thought, at a point of 
considerable efficiency, I decided to change 
teachers, going to one who used the high 


arm. Do not think I accepted the new 
position without discussion and consider- 
able comparison; for I was old enough to 
think out my problems. 

This man, a strong advocate of the 


works of Sevcik and the high arm bowing, 


takes talent as it comes to him, good, bad 
and indifferent and turns out uniformly 
good violinists. If he gets fine talent to 
work with, before long that pupil is the 
most talked-about violinist in town. In 
every contest his pupils carry off first 
prizes. What greater proof is needed that 
he is imparting correct fundamental prin- 
ciples? Is not the proof of good teaching 
the turning of mediocre talent into 
thorough, musicianly players? 

This is a point the small town teacher 
would do well to investigate. It is not 
difficult to acquire; and the result in 
even as little as six months will justify the 
After watching the ease with 
which the best violinists carry their stroke 
up from point to frog, with that beautiful 
line of arm unbroken by a drooping elbow 
and humped-up wrist, it is indeed painful 
to see the contortions of a devotee of the 
old German school with the constant 
changing of levels and tense “hugging in” 
of upper arm and wrist. 


change. 





Legato Bowing on the ’Cello 


By Caroline V. Wood 


A comMoN fault among ’cellists (both 
amateurs and professionals) is jerky bow- 
ing, Or accenting every note, especially 
where the interval is very great. It is a 
fault of which the players themselves are 
usually entirely unconscious (which makes 
it rather difficult for them to correct it, 
even when told) but which becomes very 
annoying to their listeners. The follow- 
ing examples will serve to illustrate: 

Ex.1 


(a) (b) 


incorrect ~>~ > correct a. ‘ 
te te = a & 

= > gr 

oi ae oe Saas oan © 


One reason for this error in bowing is 
because the player’s fingers on the left hand 
lack strength; but, if he will give especial 
attention to practicing with the left hand 
always in a good position over the strings, 
the fingers will become stronger than when 
he gets into the habit of curling in all the 
fingers except the one with which he is 
holding down a string. 

Another cause is that he does not hold 
the bow against the strings firmly enough, 
and consequently feels it necessary to get 
a fresh grip each time the pitch is changed, 
and of course this changes the tension of 
the strings. 














To overcome this difficulty it is well to 
begin by doing some long even-toned 
bowing (no crescendo nor diminuendo), 
on only one note. Then, change the pitch 
in the middle of the bow, playing two 
notes to one bow, and gradually increasing 
the number of notes to the bow so that 
you can go from one note to another and 
from one string to another without the old- 
time hitch in your bowing, until you can 
play the scales through several octaves in 
this way. 

We do not mean by this that your play- 
ing is to become cold and without any 
shading, nor that it shall be without 
accents where they are needed; but this is 
special practice with an object. It will 
probably take more than a day or a week 
to overcome the trouble, but do not be 
discouraged. Listen well to your playing 
and work constantly for more improve- 
ment. 

Another suggestion is to have your bow 
rehaired as often as it needs it and to use 
enough rosin; but the first two mentioned 
are the principal causes of jerky bowing. 
If ’cellists could only realize how these 
detract from their playing they would 
eliminate them and strive for the beautiful 
legato of the best players. 


Mr. Albert Spalding, the notably successful American Violin 
Virtuoso, has been interviewed by Mr. Otto Meyer (assistant 
to Sevcik and a pupil of Ysaye) on Practical Violin Playing. 
This interview is one of several violin interviews scheduled 


for future issues. 














THE ETUDR 
Fitness for Violin Playing 


By M. Gareh 


(Translated from the French) 

No special physical attributes are neces- 
sary for the violinist. It is necessary, 
needless to say, that he shall be free of 
infirmities. Arms, legs and body should 
be normal, well made and without defects. 
Does this mean, then, that anybody can 
play the violin? Yes, but on one condition; 
he must have an “ear for music.” 

With the violin, the tones are not al- 
ready made for the instrumentalist. Less 
fortunate than the pianist, the violinist is 
forced, so to speak, to make his own key- 
board. Nevertheless, his fingers, guided 
by a delicate and long practiced ear, adapt 
themselves to producing the smallest vari- 
ations of pitch in the musical scale. The 
place of the fingers is only very approxi- 
mately indicated by the rules regarding 
“positions.” 

With the fingers theoretically in place, 
the actual tone produced may nevertheless 
be off pitch owing to the fact that the 
string itself may be slightly flat or sharp. 
It is then necessary for the fingers, guided 
by a sensitive ear, to adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions, unconsciously 
maintaining the correct tonality. 

Possessing normal physical development, 
and innate musical gifts, the beginner has 
nothing to fear in the study of the violin. 
But along with the study of the technic of 
the instrument must go the study of 
musical notation, time, and the elements 
of “musical theory.” If the beginner is a 
child, the study of the instrument will have 
to proceed parallel with the study of the 
elements of music itself. It is absurd to 
consider the possibility of making good 
progress with the first without the second. 
The two studies are indissolubly linked. 
One can be a good musician without being 
a violinist. One cannot be anything but a 
mediocre violinist without being a good 
musician, 

The proper holding of a violin is a 
matter that requires long study. Too 
often, alas, it is treated with indifference. 
Nevertheless, it is of extreme physiological 
importance. It may happen in fact that 
a kind of permanent contraction is estab- 
lished in the pupil through wrong study. 
However little he may be naturally pre- 
disposed toward lymphatism, his health 
nevertheless cannot fail to be seriously com- 
promised. The effect of the contraction 
of the neck in holding the violin inevitably 
l produces a compression of the secretive 
organs of the saliva through the irritation 
of the ganglions; and persistence of con- 
traction may cause a swelling of these 
ganglions. Sometimes a congestion in the 
head is produced by pressure on the left 
jugular vein, resulting not infrequently in 
temporary headaches and buzzing in. the 
ears. F 

The attention of the teacher should be 
very carefully given to these points in the 
beginner, and from the very start no time 
should be lost in checking any tendency 
toward this contraction. The important 
point is the balancing of the violin upon 
the left shoulder. Experience indicates 
that one should avoid all those foolish chin 
rests having a shank of metal intended to 
raise the violin to the level of the lower 
jaw. Their stability is doubtful, though 
a few violinists have accustomed them- 
selves to their use. In order to fill out the 
gap existing between the lower jaw and the 
shoulder, the following plan will be found 
suitable: Two small square pads, stuffed 
with wool or hair, and covered with velvet 
for choice, to prevent the instrument from 
slipping. The pads will be three or four 
inches in size, and tied together at two of 
the corners. They adjust themselves 
naturally to the shape of the shoulder; the 
violin is well placed, and the beginner 
need have no fear as to the stability of the 
instrument. He thus is subject to no 
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constrictive movements of the jaw-bone, 
the dangers of which have been already 
pointed out. 

Holding a 
from an upright position of the body. One 


violin demands no change 
should, on the contrary, bear the weight 
of the body on both feet, but rather more 
lightly on the right foot. The body itself 
is then in a natural position, the respira- 
affected. 


Irregular Trills 


tory organs being in no way 
By T. D. 
A metHop by which “faulty trills” 
(those in which the upper note sounds 


louder) may be corrected. 

This flaw is caused by the “Trill Finger” 
failing to rise promptly, thereby making 
the upper note longer and consequently to 
seem louder than it really is. It is a 
common fault on all instruments where the 
upper note of a trill is made by a down- 
ward stroke of the finger. 

The following study will eliminate this 
fault. It must be practiced with each 
finger separately 
trill can be made. 

Finger habits are best acquired by 
deliberate 
in “double-dotted 
“thirty-second” notes. 


- 


movements ; 
eighths” 


followed 


Exercise “of 
r 2 














until a perfectly even 


slow, 
so this exercise 1S 
by 





One should breathe as freely and naturally 
as a singer. 

To hold the violin too far forward over 
the chest is liable to interrupt the circula- 
blood, causing palpitations of 
the heart. A simple, natural method of 
holding the violin is of enormous assist- 
ance, and greatly simplifies the technic of 
the instrument; it is, in fact, one of the 
principal factors in securing a round full 


tion of the 


tone. 





Williams 


section between the point and first joint, 
partly under and partly against the side of 
the neck, nearly opposite the second finger ; 
point of thumb not to project above the top 
of fingerboard. Then place the second 
finger upon C on the A string (first posi- 
tion) and gradually withdraw all other 
portions of the hand from contact with 
the neck or fingerboard; the only parts 
touching the neck and fingerboard being 
the fleshy part of the thumb and point of 
Bend the wrist slightly 
causing the 


the second finger. 
outward and commence 
finger to slide up and down the string about 
one inch, an equal amount of which ‘must 
be above as well as below the pitch line. 
Hold the finger joints rigid, at first, so 
that the movement comes exclusively 
from the wrist joint, taking care that the 
arm remains perfectly quiet and in no way 
contributes to the movement. 

In this exercise, which is only prepara- 
tory, press the string lightly. It should be 
practiced until a free up-and-down move- 
ment, exclusively from the wrist, has been 
oped by each finger, including the first 
All fingers not engaged should 


by 


devel 
and fourth. 





( Trumpets ( Flutes 


( Trombones C] Drums 


This seemingly exaggerated method will 
work wonders in a short time, if practiced 1 
precisely as written. Commence by beating 1 
four to a measure, graudally increasing the 


remain gracefully curved at a suitable 
laying distance above the strings. 


After this has been thoroughly mastered, 


pleasure and opportunity. 
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been reached. 
lengthen the trill to two or more 


as wel 
by each finger. 


suffers equally as much from a 
irreqularity in the 
rolling movement of the finger. 


has rolled upwards, that makes 
sound (so to speak) full of bumps. 


desire to master the Wrist Vibrato 
is the only 
place the fleshy 


tempo until two in a measure, allegro, has 
It may then be advisable to 
measures 
1 as change the keys, so that Whole 
as well as Half-Step trills may be made 


We might also add that the Vibrato 
similar 
upward and downward 
It is this 
failure to recede promptly, after the finger 
a vibrato 


Now, for the benefit of players who 
(which 


one worthy of consideration), 
part of the thumb—that 


the student may commence the study of 


the real vibrato by pressing the finger 
more firmly down upon the string to 
prevent it from slipping sidewise, con- 


tinuing the wrist movement the same as 


before. 
Draw the bow steady and be sure the 
movement of the left hand does not 


cause the bow to tremble. 

While this. is the most difficult vibrato 
to learn in the first place, it is the most 
advantageous in the end and the only one 
that can be used to advantage with all the 
over the entire fingerboard. 
slowly at first, avoiding that 
trembling supposed by ama- 


fingers, 
Practice it 
involuntary 


teurs to be the real vibrato. 





to the acquisition of sound violin 
A hundred masters of the violin 
though some young aspirants 
would disagree with them. 















ing a day to pass without practicing 


by far the greater majority 
tice all 24 scales and arpeggi every day. 


No more 


fall. 
an able player can than 
only one set of fingerings, 


SUCCESS. 
ing 


at oe _ sci 
or SS er ol iS ee ee ee 


ScaLes are pretty generally admitted to 


be the most valuable and important means 
technic. 
might 


readily be quoted to bear out this statement, 
probably 


Not a single 


successful violinist would think of allow- 


least a few of the scales and arpeggi, and 
of them prac- 


A violinist who practices his scales well 


notes, so that he had only to let his fingers 
efficient way of acquiring 
violin technic has ever been devised. Many | 
k an old-fashioned 
book of scales and arpeggi, with perhaps 
for all of his 
In fact, to play “business music” 


Making Scales Interesting 





By John P. Labofish 


—overtures, marches, waltzes, 


more is needed than proficiency in 
bowings. 


study hour to a few good 
(like those of Goby Eberhardt, 


at and arpeggi, 


complete form,) and a long 
scale; practicing the 


important bowings 


has very little trouble to play in tune in Now, there exists dozens of books of 
any position. He can execute any run scales, all good, the thorough practice of 
without stumbling. He can skip to any any of which will develop a competent 
position. His hand falls on grouns of player. The benefits to be gained from the 


practice of scales, 


nothing 
the 


scales and arpeggi and a few fundamental 


The business player can well confine his 
finger exercises, 
Carl 
Flesch, Florian Zajic,) the 24 long scales 
(broken into octaves and 
played as suggested below, as well as in 
chromatic 
scales with the most 


however. will depend 
on the manner in which it is done. 


same amount of capital; or one man may 


the present day of Sousa’s band, the most cel- 
ebrated artists have used andendorsed 


+ } 
Conn instruments because, they say: 


—Conns are more perfect in tone and in- 
tonation; 
—possess more reliable valve, slide or key 
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treatise on Diction, a new table of Phonetics of 
English Speech and a fine Outline of the Art of 
Reading. Everything is presented in the form of 
familiar talks making it an interesting work 
throughout. 
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make a brick and another a statue out 
of common clay; so one violinist may 
derive only a moderate benefit from his 
practice of scales, while another may make 
astounding advances by using the same 
method. 

As a suggestion, below is the most ele- 
mentary scale. 


Ex. l 











e =| 
3 0 4 2 

30D 4 3 4 

3D 4 41D 2 

3(IV) 3'IV) 37V) 3V) 3:IV) 
4(IV) 3iIV) 4(1V> & IV) @IV) 
3(IV) 201) 3dID 2-07) 3:ILpD 
4(IV) 41V) 2dV) 3:TV) 4:IV) 
RIV) 2IV) 2:IV) 2:IV) 2:IV) 
ATV) ATV) 21V) 3°TV) 4(Iv) 
4(IV) 4(IV) 4'IV) 4 TV) 4IV) 





4 3(TV) 

4 4(IV) 
3IV) 3(IV) 
3UIV) 4IV) 
RIV) 3(IV) 
RIV) 4(IV) 
2TV) 2(Iv) 
4(IV) 2(IV) 
8 4(IV) 


ec 
3 oO 1 
3 
3 


wero 


3a) 
3UIV) 
2(TV) 
4(IV) 
2Iv) 
3(TV) 
4(IV) 

The books would show such exercises in 
the first position, and almost. every ad- 
vanced player would consider it unworthy 
of his time to play them. With a dozen 
variations, however, they can be made into 
very valuable studies—perhaps as useful 
as some of the exercises in the high-priced 
books. 

Play the ascending scale, and when 
the top note is reached, drop the left hand 
limp to the side; then place the left hand 
back into position and descend the scale 


THE ETUDE 


with the same fingering. This is not 
always easy, but makes it good exercise. 

The ingenious student may be able to 
find fifteen or twenty more variations of 
the same scale. He should try his hand 
at new fingerings. This is fascinating, as 
well as profitable, and may be done without 
looking at the printed scale. 

The following arpeggio will be played 
with the same fingers on the same notes, 
ascending and descending. From it, also, 
many other forms of fingering may be - 
devised. 


Exe 





3 1 3 2 
3 4 4(IIl 4% 
$3 4, 301 4 
$ sav 4d 4 
3 aIV 3dV 4(TV) 
3 3IV 3dV_ 3try) 
adv 4crv 1(IV 4{rv) 
4 3 4(IV 4\IV) 
4 IV 3av 4tiv 
Ses 300 3aqp 


Of course, still better things may be 
done with the two and three octave scales 
and arpeggios. The above are but sug- 
gestions as to the possibilities of work 
along these lines, and are intended but to 
set the student’s imagination at work. 





Violin Questions Answered by..Mr. Braine 


H. P.—Starting at twenty-one, you could 
hardly expect to become a finished violinist 
and attain a really advanced technic. You 
could, however, learn a great deal, and would 
certainly get enough pleasure out of your 
violin work to justify you taking up the study 


of the instrument. Your ten years of the study 
of the piano would assist’ you greatly and 
facilitate your progress. 2.—Violin, ‘cello 


and piano, with the addition of flute, if there 
are to be four in your family combination, 
would be pleasing and effective. 


M. E. T.—Impossible to answer your first 
question. The amount such a pupil could 
accomplish would depend on his general musi- 
cal talent and special aptitude for playing the 
violin, also on the amount and quality of the 
instruction he received. One pupil, with a 
great natural talent for musie and the violin, 
and with several lessons a week. from a first- 
class teacher, might make four times the 
progress in the same time as one with poor 


talent, and with little or no instruction, 
2.—The average pupil could not play third 
or fourth grade musie well, after oniy ten 


or twelve months’ practice. There is a great 
deal of difference between really playing a 
composition and playing at it. 


K. M. G.—Any violin with a sweet, sympa- 
thetic quality of tone, perfectly even on all 
strings, and in all positions, together with 
sufficient power, should be worth $100 or 
more, no matter who made it, or what its age. 


R. P.—The 
your supposed 
not bear much 


tracing of the sound hole of 
Amati, which you send, does 
resemblance to those of a 
genuine Amati. However, it is impossible to 
judge a violin by tracings or photographs. 
The violin must be actually in the hands of 
the expert before he ean give an authoritative 
opinion, 


G. H. B.—The violins of Tomaso Eberle are 
valuable, when good specimens of his work- 
manship and of undoubted genuineness, How- 
ever, there are many imitations. Unscrupu- 
lous violin dealers may have a violin by an 
unknown maker which somewhat resembles 
an BWberle. They paste an Eberle label in it, 
and there you are. The customer, who is not 
an expert, may pay a big price for it because 
he cannot tell the difference, 


M. C. F.—It is quite impossible to judge 
a violin without seeing it. Written descrip- 
tions and pictures of the instruments are of 
very little use in helping the expert to form 


an opinion. Your only course is to send 
your violin to one of the dealers in old 


violins who advertise in THp Etupe, for an 
opinion. Of course you run the risk of 
losing the expressage both ways, and the fee 
of the expert, if your violin proves of little 
value. - 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


MAZAS’ 30 SPECIAL STUDIES 
for the VIOLIN 


Op. 36, Book I 


many 


_C. M. T.—Before you do anything towards 
disposing of your supposed Stradivarius vio- 
lin, you had better ascertain whether or not 
it is genuine. You no doubt think it is a real 


Strad. on the strength of the label it con- 
tains. There are millions of violins which 
have Stradivarius labels just like that, a 


copy of which you sent. Many of these vio- 
lins are not worth $5. Have the violin exam- 
ined by an expert. 2.—It would probably be 
better to sell your violin to a dealer than to 
advertise it, and send it around the country 
to possible purchasers, 


F¥. S.—The saying, “It is never too late 
to begin,” which you quote, does not, unfor- 
tunately, hold good in regard to artistie vio- 


lin playing. I fear that your age, twenty- 
four, would be against you in trying to be- 


come a really good violinist. It is impossible 
to build up a finished technic commencing so 
late. You could, of course make a certain 
amount of progress, and learn to play very 
simple music comparatively well, just how 
well depending on your talent. of course. As 
you say you are very fond of the violin, you 
probably. would get enough pleasure from 
your violin studies to justify your taking up 
the study of the instrument; but it would be 
of little use for you to hope to do anything 
professionally. 2.—Tur Erupp receives many 
letters asking us to name the “best violinist,” 
the “best” violin teacher, the “best” violin 
maker, the ‘best’ repairer, ete., In the 
United States. You ean readily see that in 
justice to our advertisers we cannot answer 
questions of this kind. The advertising col- 
umns of THr Brupe contain the names of 
violin firms, music schools, teachers, 
ete., whom you can safely trust to satisfy 
your wants. 38.—I do not know the firm 
about whom you inquire. A letter addressed 
to this firm in New York would reach them 
if they are still in business. 


BE. V. M.—It is quite impossible to set a 
value on a violin I have never seen. If the 
violin has been carefully used and is in good 
playing condition, you ought to be able to - 
sell it for what you paid for it, or possibly 
more, considering that it was bought before 
the war, when violins were cheaper. 


L. H. R.—There are a great many violins 
put out under the trade mark, “Rigart 
Rubus, St. Petersburg, 1S—.” Those I have 
seen are mostly factory fiddles of not much 
value. 2. I do not know of any chin rest 
especially designed to fit over the round 
edges, characteristic of this type of violins. 
However, a small strip of rubber, on top and 
back where the chin rest clamps on to the 
violin, might prevent it slipping. 


One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve as a splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadel phia 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE ETUDE 


Question and Answer Department 





Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been negiected. 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Explaining the Seale. 


Q. I am a piano teacher, but find it dif- 
ficult to define and to expluin a scale satis- 
factorily to my pupils’ comprehension, Ida 
A., Plainfield. , 


A. The stereotyped definition of a scale 
is “a succession of single sounds, consist- 
ing of five tones and two semitones (within 
the compass of an octave) and proceeding 
by degrees, according to convention.” In a 
major scale, the semitones occur between 
the third and fourth (mi-fa) and the 
seventh and eighth degrees (sido). But 
the best explanation of the major scale is 
the following: A tetrachord is a scale-series 


of four notes (tetra, Greek, four) consist- 


ing of two tones and one semitone, such as 
do, re, mi, fa or as sol, la, si, do. First, 
Do to re, a tone; re to mi, a tone; mi to 
fa, a semitone, also, Second. Sol to la, 
a tone; la to si, a tone; si to do, a semi- 
tone. Thus it is seen that the first and 
second tetrachords are jdentical, namely, 


one tone plus one tone plus half a tone, 
(two and a half tones); and that there is 
between the two tetrachords (fa- 


one tone 

sol). Thus, a major scale eonsists of two 
perfect tetrachords having one whole tone 
between them. The great utility of this 


lies in the fact that it helps to a better 
and an easier understanding of modulation, 
and the relations of keys. The tetrachords 
being absolutely similar in their parts, and 
movements (two tones and a half), do, re, 
mi, fa and sol, la, si, do are alike in sound 
and interchangeable; in the key of C, the 
second tetrachord, sol, la, si, do, becomes 
do, re, mi, fa, the first tetrachord in the 
key of G, with one sharp, thus ascending 
through sharp keys every second tetra-chord 
chord becomes the first tetrachord of a 
sharper key. In like manner descending, 
the first tetrachord of) ©, eta, ‘mi, re, do, 
becomes the second tetrachord of F, do, si, 
la, sol, or one flat; thus descending through 
the flat keys, every first tetrachord becomes 
the second tetrachord of a flatter key. Sim- 
ple modulation is thus explained and simpli- 
fied by the inter-relation of tetrachords. 


One Lesson Per Week. 
. Is one piano lesson a week sufficient 


for good progress?! I am taking one @ 
week, but I do not seem to get on fast.— 


Gurtrups H., Phila., Pa. 


A. If you find one lesson insufficient 
and you have plenty of time to practice 


take as many lessons per week as your 
ability to practice and to assimilate will 
permit, and as your pocket will allow. The 
more frequently you take lessons during 
your first five to seven years’ study, the 

it will be for your progress, pro- 


better d 1 
vided that your practice keeps pace with 


your lessons. fter a time you may dimi- 
nish the number of lessons as your inter- 
pretative needs increase. 


Piano Practice. 


Q. Will _you please give me a few counsels 
how to play accurately and with @ good 
touch? Should I endeavor to play my Czerny 
and Cramer studics according to the metro- 
nome pace marked, or faster—as my teacher 
urges me to do?—P. 8., Atlanta, Ga. 


? 


A, To answer the second part first: Do 
not play any of your studies or pieces as 


pace; begin 


marked metronome 
attempt 


fast as the 
slower and do not 


your study much 


to increase the speed until you can play every 
measure and passage correctly and coher- 
ently, without blurring or sloppiness, or by 
playing easy passages quickly and difficult 
ones slowly, but keep the same relative. time 
throughout. Never endeavor to play faster 
than the metronome time; should you suc- 


you would destroy the com- 
poser’s own conception. For the first part, 
the following counsels may help you: Prac- 


tice slowly, seeking accuracy and good touch. 


ceed in doing so, 


Always begin your day's work with scales, 
arpeggios, technical studies and diffienlt 
passages out of your pieces, all very slowly 

attention to finger- 


and paying the greatest 
ing and to touch. Do not pass by mistakes 
without correcting them. When necessary. 
practice each hand separately. Leave off 
playing before you get tired, either physically 
or mentally, no matter how short a time you 
may have practiced. 


The C Clef. 


_Q. What are 
it ever used for anything 
violin?—A. M. G., Boston, Mass. 


A. TheCclef (Ex. ©) -H oo ¥ wf 
represents the note generally called middle C, 
because it is the C which is midway between 
the bass clef, F, and the treble clef, G. This Cc 


the uses of the O clef? Js 
besides the Alto 


— 
a4 RN 
~s - 


eae) 


clef may be used on any line, according to the 
voice or 
upon the first line (Example 2) 
the soprano clef; upon the second line (Bx- 
ample 3) it is the mezzo-soprano elef ; upon 
third 


the 
clef. 


it 


in 


plays the 


line 


strument, th 


(Example 


tenor part. 


us: 


4) 


Upon 


When 
it 


is the 


it 


line (Example 5) it is the tenor clef. 





It is employed for the upper notes of the 


Violonce 
lines. 
than tl 


junctior 
voice, t 
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Teaching Musie “by Mail. Included are simple, easy instructions printed and 
) +e fore s peer ORtaee pictures in colors-HOW TO USE THE I AT RE- 
waont I Ate - lek Aaa Gad at advertise MUCER,. These are all embraced in our bound book 
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MU Stce ! : the Fat Reducer and Weight Control Course, etc., short’ time. A phy- 
sician writes — “In 


Can I study “by mail’ 
positive 


with 
Wyomir 


A. 


enee, for the simple reasons that no two 
persons have exactiy the same faults and 
museular interferences to overcome. The 
teacher has to determine and _ to correct 
them; you, the pupil, cannot diagnose them 
and describe them accurately by letter; 
therefore the teacher cannot tell you their 


precise remedies. 
must see your positions of body, 
feet, hands and fingers and how to g 


plete inde] these parts. 


‘lo, 


1oOse 


1 wi 
o int 
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yendence of 


to avoid the 
Notice 
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of to-day. 
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that, 
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profit to 


iy 


use 


The 


and 


of many 
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C clef is 


for the 


by 


No questions will be answered when this has 


placed 
is called 


: alto 
It is also employed for the viola, er- 
roneously termed the ‘alto’ violin, whereas 
the fourth 


leger- 
) elefs have 
also, at times, been written upon other lines 
L now 
frequently written in the third space in con- 
G clef 
\ while the note 
intended, it is the absolute pitch of middle 
C which is sounded—the made voice being 
one octave lower than that of the female. 


tenor 


is 


any of these subjects 
myself ?—STUDENT, 


With one exception only, the study of 
musie “by mail’ is a deception and a snare. 


The piano cannot be learned correspond- 


Also, in order to learn, you 
arms, legs, 
ain com- 
None of 
The 
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greater production, 
to offer you 


duced with the Dr. Lawton Fat Reducer. 


all under plain wrapper. 
today at this big reduction. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 


120 West 70th Street—Dept. 95 
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this can be done by correspondence. 
study of singing by mail is still more impos- A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF SING- 
sible, Do not attempt it unless you are pre- ING, experienced conductor and trained exec- 
pared to lose your voice, The only subject utive, who for the past several years has 
in which you can obtain competent and prof- been at the head of a music school, desires a 
itable (to you) instruction is in Harmony, larger opening. Best of recommendations 
Counterpoint and Composition. Theory you and_ references. Correspondence solicited 
can read from a text-book. from growing schools. Address Director, 
care THp ETvupDsE. 
Colophane and Resin. ——_______——_— $$ ______—— — 
a 5 n ’ ” OLD ITALIAN ‘CELLO KOR SALE— 
aye a ye Lea meaning of “colophane?” Genuine Pressenda_ in excellent condition. 
Sa hee ; : Owned by the late Mr. Leon Vliet. For full 
A. Colophane is another name for resin, particulars ecommunieate with Mrs. Leon Van 
used by players of string instruments to pre- Vliet, 72 Westland Ave., Boston, Massachu- 
vent their bows from slipping. It is also Setts. 


employed by gymnasts 
firmer 
a 


tain a 
Coloph 


on, 


grip. 
city of 


Asia 


plies a large quantity of it. 


Color—Coloratura. 


Q. 


Just what is meant ‘when speaking of 


which 


and athletes to main- 
The name derives from 
minor, 


sup- 


FOR SALE—Genuine old C. T. Martin 
Guitar with case, wonderful tone, perfect 
condition, $75.00. Landis Bros., 165 N. Cen- 
tre St., Cumberland, Md. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

















“eolor? in music?—A. B., Madison, Wis- 
consin. Prof. Auer, Prof. Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger,” Mr. Wrh 
: erspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini 

ps The cee cole and poe pate aie and Mr. Eddy, each, will award a Free Scholarship 

merly given to the ornamentation of metot ic s es 

notes and phrases by means of trills, runs. APPLICATION BLANK ON REQUEST 

arpeggios and eadenzas, whence the term SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 

“eoloratura”’ has been applied to sopranos 2 ry 

whose light voices show to most advantasze Chicago Musical College 

in the performance of srch ornaments. To- zi & 

day, ape the word serves most_ fre- 620 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Til. 

quently to describe the quality, depth of 

tone, ete., given by an artist to the interpre 

tntion pf a phrase or even a note, as: 

sombre, dark, bright, clear, and so forth. 


The “Small-Coalman.” 


QO. 


Who 
claim had he to be 


was 


Thomas 


MartHa W., Flint, Mich. 


A. 
1714) 
lover 


and music 


einen, 


and, on account of his musical 
always 
small coalman.” 


has 


Engla 
ofter, 
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weekly 
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considered a musician ?— 


and 
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of 


In 
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Ee Capacity 650 Pieces 


Of arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips and 
ankles of women or men is merely a matter of getting rid of 
awkward, burdensome fat. 
by the use of the internationally famous invention— 


THE DR. LAWTON GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


—which has reduced more than fifty thousand women and men 


And how easily, how quickly. Not by starving diet, not by straining exer- 
electricity; 
few minutes use each night 
own room of this far-famed FAT REDUCER, a device approved by 
as absolutely safe and efficient. i 
without affecting any normal part, 
if you do not see positive reduction taking place in eleven days (the full trial 
return the Fat Reducer complete at 
will be refunded without quibbling. 

performing a gentle, but deep-rooted massage with this suction vibrat- 
ing device you break down the undesirable fatty tissues which are then carried 


by 


For years this famous Fat Reducer has been sold for FIVE 
DOLLARS—but due to the great demand for it and our consequent 
our manufacturing costs have been lowered, enabling us now 


DR.LAWTON’S 


GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


AND ILLUSTRATED 


COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 


This $2.75 brings you Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed Fat Reducer also his illustrated course on Weight 


Contro!, containing color illustrations showing cause of fat and 
This is a complete health course. 


Order your complete outfit 


New York City 
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This can be readily accomplished 


but by a most convenient and easy 
and morning in the privacy of your 
physicians 
You reduce only where you wish to lose, 

Results show in three or four days; but 


once and your purchase price 





$975 


its future prevention after you have re- 


FOR MEN ALSO 





one week I reduced 7 
pounds with your Fat 
Reducer without 
change of diet.”” 
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Rate 20c per word 
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MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 





cuaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chieago, Ill 

MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words Manu 


eorrected. Harmony, correspondence 
Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


seripts 
lessons. 








ARRANGING AND CORREC IN of 
MSS, a specialty A. W. Borst, 3 [lam 
ilton St., Philade!phia, Pa 

LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC—A cor- 
respondence course in 20 lessons. Write 





particulars. R. W. Martin, School of Musi 
Theory, 145 so. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYING ‘rhe 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Vie 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work 


Wm. James, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila.,, Pa 





FREE BOOKLET—‘“‘The Use of Juvenile Musi- 
cal Instruments in School’’. <A very interesting 
Book for Teachers. Send for it 


Ludwig & Ludwig. 1615 N. Lincoln, Ehicago, Ill. 








TINDALE 
MUSIC FILING CABINETS 


Your music kept neatly in order, protected from 
damage and where you can quickly 
| 


find it. 


Nearly 7000 now in use by artists, teachers, schools, 
convents, professional musicians and music lovers. 


12 Styles to Select from, Oak or Mahogany 
Send for Catalog I, and ask for our Easy Payment plan 


TINDALE CABINET Co., 159 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK | 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 








NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


February, 1923 
Brahms’. Albums i: i vale Kee eee -75 


Special Offer 
Price 


Collection of Anthems and Oratorio 
Choruases: *% 6"... 5.<.cten eee a ; .35 
Easy Spaulding Album. 5.920.250.7056. -30 


Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl .35 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. 
Exhibition Pieces Se 
First Piano Lessons at Home—Hamilton -50 
Five First Position Pieces for Violin and 








Piano—A.  Hartmantie: .c).6. sas .30 
Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 

Schneider, Op. 48 (See Organist’s 

Etude; Page 129). 35 %2oo5- es : .30 
Golden Memories—Mrs H. B. Hudson. .25 
In the Forest—Grunn.............. 5 25 
Intermediate Study Pieces............ rs) 
Let’s Go Traveling, Operetta, Dodge.... 40 
Living Christ, The, Cantata—Stults.... .30 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

36. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Page 133) ss. ic. ss Seite et ee ene .30 
Musical Pictures from Childhood—Kopy- 

LOW: 0.) occ Giklete oe otalet elsneie tats ac] FUMeOn ene c «35 
Musical Progress—Finck............. 80 
Music Study in Germany—Fay...... f .90 
wew Instruction Book—John N. Williams .40 
Newman Album of Classical Dances By 43) 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 126) each. é F , .50 
Peter Pan, Motet—Beach.... ee .30 
Pictures from Nature—Mae Aileen Erb .30 
Popular Drawing-Room Pieces....... .30 


Sacred Song Albums—High or Low Voice 

(See Singer’s Etude) each....... , 35 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection..... : 35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 


wald Ae i. 2) Rok ss iesaas Gina 25 
Short Melody Etudes—Bilbro..... $0 25 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte....... .30 
Song Hour, The, Book.1.....5:2.)....; 15 
Song’ Hour, The; Book 220 tore. .30 
The Living Christ 
Choral Cantata for Easter 
By R. M. Stults 

All the joy and elevation combined 
with impressiveness which should mark 


the Easter service will be found in this 
easily rendered but very effective new 
work by a composer whose melodic gift 
has given him a wide reputation. Scrip- 
tural texts and well-known hymns are 
employed for the words surrounding the 
inspiring theme of The Resurrection. It 
is just the kina of music to be heard 
when the church is glorious with Easter 
lilies and azaleas. Get your copies at 
once at the advance of publication rate 
of 30 cents. The work should appear very 
shortly. 


Easter Music 

Year after year there is an increase in 
the demand for music for special occa- 
sions, Christmas, Easter and 
Thanksgiving, and this growing interest 
has encouraged us to issue a large num- 
ber of Anthems, Choruses and Cantatas, 
suitable for the various festival periods. 
This year, our offering of selected ma- 
terial for Easter services is beyond doubt 


such as 


the best we 
posal of choir leaders, organists and solo 
singers. For the chureh choir there is a 
liberal variety of Anthems with or with- 
out solo, Cantatas, and services from 
which to make selections. Having so 
many good numbers on our list we hesi- 
tate to name any in particular, but in 


have ever placed at the dis- 


making up assortments to be sent for 
examination we make it a rule to include 
only the more successful ones. However, 
4 helpful list will be found in our adver- 
tising pages and among them we wish to 
direct special attention to the Cantatas 
Dawn of the Ningdom, Victory 
The Greatest Love, Immortalitu, From 
Death Unto Life,, The Wondrous Cross. 








Divine, 


These cantatas have all enjoyed wide 
popularity and are of a practical, tuneful 
character, most of them easily learned 
and all effective and in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion. Any of our Easter 
publications will be sent, on request, for 
examination. As Easter arrives rather 
early this year it is a good plan to begin 
at once to prepare for it, musically. 


Collection of Anthems 
and Oratorio Choruses 


Modern choir directors are always look- 
ing for better material for their singers 
and in order to supply this demand we 
are going to publish a bound volume of 
the very best classic choruses from the 
oratorios and anthems, adding a number 
of secular choruses which have, through 
the lapse of time, become most essential 
to those who do serious work in choral 
music. These choruses are not too dif- 
ficult for the good volunteer choir nor 
are they beneath the careful study of 
the skilled student body. The collection 
will give the director of an organization 
a great variety of the best choral music; 
music that holds the interest of singers 
and gains the approbation of an audience. 
The special cash price in advance of pub- 
lication is only 35 cents. 


Peter Pan—Cycle of 

Songs for Three-Part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

This is an offering that every women’s 
chorus will find reasons for programing. 

The delightful text of Jessie Andrews 
portrays Peter Pan in all his moods, the 
musical setting is beautiful and the 
women’s chorus singing it will find added 
pleasure in presenting it because it is a 
work by a woman who stands high among 
the foremost contemporary composers. 
This Opus 101 of Mrs, Beach might be 
called a motet or short cantata, and while 
it is not easy to sing, any director of a 
women’s chorus will find in the beauty of 
it more than sufficient to warrant under- 
taking it. 

Any women’s club having a chorus is 
here given an ideal number for a high 
spot on the concert program. America 
may be justly proud of a woman com- 
poser of Mrs. Beach’s ability and her 
talents and musicianship are well dis- 
played in this number for a three-part 
chorus of women’s voices. 

Directors or anyone interested in a 
women’s chorus should take advantege of 
the present opportunity to secure a copy 
at the advance of publication cash post- 
paid price of 30 cents by ordering now. 


Pictures from Nature 
Characteristic First Grade 
Pieces for the Pianoforte 
By Mae Aileen Erb 


One cannot have too much material for 
use in work with very young beginners. 
Variety is always needed and the music 
must be of a character to hold the inter- 
est of the student. Miss Erb’s new book 
is one of the best of its kind. It is all in 
the first grade, all of the pieces are tune- 
ful and each piece has a bright and il- 
lustrative text. This book is suitable to 
supplement or to follow any short instruc- 
tion books and the pieces will prove de- 
lightful to use as recreations. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Suggestion for One of Those 
Cold, Stormy Winter Evenings 
—Have a Record Concert 


The following list of records, played 
in the order named, would serve as an ex- 
cellent Record Concert Program. The 
program is divided into two parts and 
consists of twelve records. You will find 
that the selections have been well mixed, 
for instance—an orchestra number, so- 
prano solo, violin solo, bass solo, ete. 


PART 1. 
1. Tannhduser Overture (Wagner) 
(Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
Victor Reeords Nos. 74758, 
74759, 74760, each....... 
2. Proch’s Air and Variations (Proch) 
(Sung by Galli-Curci) 
Victor Record No. 74557..... 1.75 
. Indian Lament (Dvorésk) 
(Violin Solo by Kreisler) 
Victor Reeord No. 74387..... 1.75 
4. Cracovienne Fantastique 
(Piano solo by Padere 
Victor Record No. 745385..... b lly 0) 


$1.75 


we) 






5. Boris _Godounow (Farewell of 
3oris) 
(Bass Solo by Chaliapin) ; 
Victor Record No. 88661..... a aes 


6. Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky) 
(Elman, String Quartet) 
Victor Record No. 74487..... Li6 


PART 2. 


7. Dead City (Song of the Lute) 
(Sung by Jeritza) 
Victor Record No. 660572... “2.25 
8. La Juive 


(Sung by Caruso) 
Victor Record No. 88625..... 1.75 
9. Largo from Xerwres (Handel) 
(Sung by Louise Homer) 
Victor Reeord No. 88584..... 1.75 
10. Gypsy Airs, No. 1 (de Sarasate) 
(Violin Solo by Heifetz) 
Victor Reeord No. 74689..... 1.75 
11. Lombardi Trio 
(Sung by Caruso, 
Journet) 
Victor Record No. 9F211..... 2.50 
12. March Miniature (Tschaikowsky) 
(Boston Symphony Orch.) 
Vietor Reeord No. 64766..... Ay (3) 
The Talking Machine Department of 
the Theodore Presser Co. will fill 
promptly all mail orders for any number 
on the above list, or if you write for a 
complete catalog will gladly send a copy 
to your address, gratis. 
All mail orders exceeding $3.00 will be 
sent Parcel Post and Insured—prepaid. 


Alda and 


A New Instruction Book 
By John L. Williams 


We announce for the first time a work 
on elementary instruction for the piano 
that takes up the bass and treble clefs 
from the very beginning. No similar 
work is included in our catalog at the 
present time and quite a demand has 
been made for it. We are well aware 
that working too long 1n the treble clef 
alone makes the taking up of the bass 
clef very difficult. In writing, if it were 
necessary to use the pen with both hands 
at the same time, we would certainly all 
start with two hands at the very begin- 
ning. Everyone knows how awkward it 
is to write with the left hand after having 
learned to write with the right one; the 
left hand is untrained. In piano teach- 
ing there is the same underlying, good 
reason for taking up both clefs at ‘the 
same time, especially with older pupils. 

We want particularly to call attention 
to the material in this new work. This 
same writer has issued another work by 
a different publisher that is along this 
same line and which has proven very pop- 
ular. He has the gift of knowing just 
how to grade, and how to please the be- 


ginning pupil. We look forward with 
great pleasure to the issuance of this 


book, feeling sure of its instant success. 
Those teachers who have been using his 
previous work will be glad to know that 
he is about to issue a later one along the 
same line. 

Our special advance price on the book 
is but 40 cents, postpaid. 


Etudes De Style 
By E. Nollet 


This work has been thoroughly revised 
by the well-known editor, Mr. Louis Oes- 
terle, and is now in the hands of the en- 
gravers. It is partly technical and partly 
interpretive and is about the same 


grade of difficulty as Heller’s Studies in 
Phrasing, Op. 16, which it may follow, 
or it may also follow the Czerny, Velocity 
Studies. , 

Our special advance price is but. 35 
cents, postpaid. 











THE ETUDE 


Works Popular with 
the Piano Teacher 


Standing out among the successful edu- 
cational works in the Presser Catalog 
are a number of works that are of great 
assistance to the teacher who gives 
thought and care to the proper instruc- 
tion of a pupil. The successful teachers 
are those who practice giving each pupil 
individual care, standing ready to turn 
aside for a short time from the regular 
course of study whenever it is necessary 
to care for a pupil’s weakness in such de- 
partments as velocity, time, arpeggios, 
octaves, trills, phrasing, pedaling, left- 
hand technic, ete. ; 

The following list of works represent 
those that are most popular with teach- 
ers for special phases of technic and this 
list is presented because it realiy amounts 
to an exchange of teachers’ ideas since 
one teacher will use one work and another 
teacher some other work, but it is from 
the music publisher’s printing records 
that the best general view of teachers’ 
ideas may be gathered. These works are 
but a few of many such study offerings 
and teachers desiring to know of others 
are invited to send for the Piano Study 
Guide. Any of the following works may 
be had for examination, 

First Studies in Octave Playing. By 
Theo. Presser. Price, 80 cents. Can be 
taken up by pupils in the second or third 
grades, 

Octave Velocity. 
Price, $1.00. 
4 to 6. Mg 

Octaves and Chords. New Gradus Part 
6 by I. Philipp. Price, $1.00. Arranged 
in a logical and progressive order. 

Ten Brilliant Octave Studies. By A. 
Sartorio. Op. 1044. Price, $1.50. Excel- 
lent octave studies, grades 6 to 8. 

Daily Trill Studies. By James H,. Rog- 
ers. Price, $1.25. To help pupils of in- 
termediate grade. gain a clear well- 
rounded trill. 

The Trill—New Gradus Part 7. By I. 
Philipp. Price, $1.00. Excellent studies 
for developing the trill. 

Pedal Book. By Dr. J. M. Blose. Price, 
$7.00. Can be taken up in the second 
year of study. 

36 Short Melodie Studies. By Felix 
Smith. Price, $1.00. With special con- 
sideration of the Pedal, grades 2 and 3. 

Playing Two Notes Against Three. By 
C. W. Landon. Price, 80 cents. 

Rhythm and Technic. By M. Greenwald. 
Price, $1.25. Covers triplets, double 
notes, staccato, syncopation, ete. (Grades 
2 and 3.) 

Exercises for Developing Accuracy. 
By Gustav L. Becker. Price, 80 cents. 
For an intermediate or advanced pupil. 

Melodies in Difficult Keys. By Mathilde 
Bilbro. Price, 90 cents. A very helpful 
set of third grade studies. 

Left Hand Proficiency. By A. Sar- 
torio. Op. 1237. Price, $1.50. Study 
pieces for the left hand. Grades 3-5. 

Time Studies. By 8. Steinheimer. 
Price, 80 cents. Study pieces in the see 
ond and third grades. 

Wrist Studies. By Edw. Baxter Perry 
Price, $1.00. For developing firmness 
Grades 3-4, 

25 Melodies for Eye, Ear and Hand 
Training. By Mathilde Bilbro, Price 
75 cents. A very popular set of second 
grade studies. 

Introductory 


By Jas. H. Rogers. 
Ranges from about grades 


Lessons in the Art of 
Polyphonic Piano Playing. By Thea. 
Presser. Price, 75 cents. A fine intro- 
duction to the study of the classics 
Pupils well in the second grade should . 
be started on these interesting studies. 


First Piano Lessons at Home 
By Anna H. Hamilton 

We have been rather disappointed in 
not being able to issue this work during 
the last month but fully expect that it 


will be in the hands of advance sub- 
scribers before the next issue of Tre 
Erupe reaches them. Remember that 


this is the child’s very first work in music 
The pupil plays with one hand only in 
the treble clef throughout most of the 
work. In connection with the instructicn 
book there is a very elementary writing 
book that enhances the value of this work. 

The advance price for both of these 


- books is but 50 cents, postpaid. 
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a ci aes = Musical Pictures From Golden Memories Elementary Etudes, Op. 161 iH 

) By enry T. inck — , Childhood. Opus 52 By Mrs. H. B. Hudson By F. T. Liftl M4 

} We have just been reading again some By As Kopylow Capital Letters instead of Notes is the Franz T. Liftl is one of the leading \y 

M of the proofs of Mr. Finck’s latest and This collection is about ready to be characteristic of this new book by Mrs. Buropez my + bp king in easier ¢ d 

very stimulating Bodie It ae ais think ae = = eB rar > : H 1 3 1 ; . = : . : . surope an eachers wor ing in easier ant 

pena issued. We want to draw particular at- udson, who has introduced this system jntermediate grades His works pre- 

of a house full of windows, each one look- tention for the last time to the merit and on a large scale. The Capital Letter sys- viously publi hed by l hi ve t with 

| ing out ich some interesting scene. originality of this work. We have not tem is the very, easiest possible form of oki tone This his hee ako jibe 

‘ ee tg pepe aay ah most im~ seen a book for a long time that contains notation, and it is a very dull child in- js a set of studies suitable for second 

} spo you. progress or you go much originality; is so musical and so deed ee cannot “catch on” in a feW grade work and leading by easy stages 
minutes. into the third grade. ‘They are well made § 


eof] - , %2. va ; y ] 
stick in the mud, according to your thoroughly characteristic. To our mind 


outlook on life. Keep Mr. Finck’s book jt is far better than Schumann’s Album Familiar hymns and old tunes are em- musically and well balanced technically, 


7 
. . 
ese hand, read it now and then, just as for the Young; it is more modern ahd Ployed in this manner by the author and plenty of work being given for either 
|| you would take a vacation to keep your ig : : : . there are calle Saban ae ae plenty “ofswork Ong oye i Se a 
MY there is greater variety in the music. vere are parallel versions In the reguiat hand Mr i is ¢ -arne ache t 
mind refreshed and_ vivified We know fT Se i ti | eg fr, Laiftl, is an_ earnest teacher 
, The work has been beautifully edited by musical notation so that the book may and knows j hat i ede . | 
of one man who stands at the top of hi ; ; ’ : : : Y and knows just what 1s needed to pro- 
ee } lis Mr, H. Clough-Leighter, one of the best be used to bridge from the new to the te technic : Ee a 5: 
branch of the musical yrofession, who F py 2 ? Toa sate a)? mote technic and musicianship, side by 
: pease | Beas 10 editors of the day. old. The introductory price is 25 cents. side 
aa Eeabit. ¢ Pant ies eae Kopylow is one of the modern Russian Those who have Mrs. Hudson’s other The special introductory price in ad 
makes a habit of opening such books IN writ Shs ae : 5 ee b ril i i i > s ona. es ane Rat . 
I & writers. He was born in Petrograd in ooks will not wish to miss this one. vance of publication is 35 cents per Copy, 


postpaid. 1 


pis we ee ie get new 1854, and studied in the Imperial Chapel gs. ; - 
\ Boe. Se = a Tt nee them if we where he remained as vocal instructor for Sixteen Recital Etudes : 
Sati Y ne ates - . See oa of pub- many years. He has composed a number By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 tet S 1dingd 
| ication price for this book is SC cents. of things for the piano and violin, as well Schytte ranks among the best of the aaa Bs paulding Album 
Music Study in Germany as for string orchestra, and has also to modern composers. His studies are equal For the Pianoforte 
B rin Fa his credit some very delightful songs and to those of Heller, Jensen and others of This new collection is now in press but 
ays y bay choruses. The present work is in his the same class. ‘They are also of about : : i] 
: “ A : ieee : : Ss» Aa also abou the special introductory offer will be 
No more delightful musical letters usually happy and characteristic vein. the same grade. Schytte’s Op. 58 is continued during the current month 
were ever published than those which Our special advance price is but 35 comprehensive in its educational qualities, This is an a aettanie sosartnnity to aie 
Miss Fay wrote of her lively student cents per copy, postpaid. affording opportunities for work in tech- quire a lively ane atienng ye ‘of teabhe 
hours, in the wonderful old days in Ger- nic, style, touch, phrasing and interpreta- ing pieces chiefly of the second grade. In 
| Ee - came ene the ef eee Popular Drawing-room Sete Al * ns aappet(e original in his particular line of composition, Mr. 
jon Jszt, ‘Tausig anc eppe. More pjec - : melody and rhythm ant the harmonic Spaulding was \¥ thout : er ¢ j 
- ieces for Pi: _ Yo , Spaulding was without a peer and this 
than this, these letters were crammed so S 10 the anoforte tendencies are all toward modern treat volume contains all the belt of his easier 
numbers. Aside from the fact that they 


This book is now in press and copies ment. 
In order that it may The special introductory price in ad 
of publication is 30 cents per copy, all the pieces have real educational value 
also. 

The special introductory price in ad- 


chock-full of real pedagogical informa- 
tion that they are read and re-read, and_ will soon be ready. are certain to interest students musically 
will be continued to be read for genera- not be confounded with other books of vance } 


tions to come. No student, young or old, similar character, it is entitled Popular postpaid. 





ean fail to be instructed and charmed by Salon Pieces. This is a splendid collec- 
them. They are mirrors of a musical at- tion printed from special large plates Newman Album of vance of publication is 30 cents per copy 
mosphere which will probably never re- and containing some of the most attrac- Classical Dances postpaid. : 
turn. Our special advance of publica- tive drawing-room pieces by modern and ‘This book is well advanced in “2 
. . : . . ~ - Us Ss Te € <: ce yrepara- 
tion price for this new book is 90 cents. contemporary writers. For home amuse- ,; POG ESS eae se 1h) A  — . ee 
BF 2 : ‘ tion but the special introductory offer Let’s Go Trav elins 
; ment and for playing before miscellaneous 3) | Atnued —autit fhe. mirrent : ; ey ss 
. a . ts 2 y pe ce 1 ec ( ° o = > ‘re ' ¥ . . 
Brahms Album gatherings, this volume will prove most aoe a sits ke : - Operetta for Children 
For the Pianoforte aesirable month. In this compilation a number ot By Cynthia Dodge 
a een sap aie ee +i ants representative »sthetic dances for one or | BD aynthnia age 
* e specia "TC f} yrice € = ° . 

The Brahms’ Album is now ready for vance of Ripiietion, 6 setae yer COPY more dancers are described in the most Good fun for boys and girls and a 
the press and this will probably be the orn I PY> minute manner and illustrated by copious charming entert vinment for the audience 
last month of the special introductory postpaid. diagrams. The music for each dance is’ will result from every perform nee of 
offer, This is a very large work of more I 1 F given in full. in notation of the usual this charming little operetta. The cost of 
than 150 pages and it has been necessary n the Forest : size and the measures of the music are production rv. slight, the stage pic- 
to exercise great cre both in the engrav- Nine Nature Studies numbered in accordance with the direc- tures are most pleasing nd the music and 
ing and proof reading. The compositions By Homer Grunn tions for the dancers. | It is practically dialog are bright, snappy and up-to-date. 
of Brahms are often intricate in their ; : : the first volume of its kind ever at- Any number of children may be used and 
passage work. Our new edition, however, It J a long time Since we have seen a tempted. Mr. Newman is internationally there is opportunity give! for dances in 
will be as correct as it is possible to make Set. of seeond and third grade pieces, famous as a dancing instructor and he group or so! This score will contain all 
it. All of the best and most frequently written by a really gifted musician Of has given his best efforts to the prepara- dialog, music and stage directions with 
played numbers by Brahms are included high standing, which hay e as eee at tion of this work. pen drawings of the princip ils in costume 

tractive features as this set. ey may The special introductory price in ad- The music of this operetta is real chil- 
ic and will be loved and appre- 


in this work, everything from the short 


Intermezzo to the monumental Sonata in be employed in many ways as pianO vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, dren’s mu 


solos, as recitations with musical accom- postpaid. | 


ciated by them. 


F Minor. The book will soon be ready. : san : \ : 
The special introductory price in ad- paniment, as delightful little songs, for Our advance of publication cash price 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, ae pees i in ise a a short The Song Hour ss 40 cen 
ost yaid. costume p ay with a woodlanc scene. e : a ie 
P J 1%. , They are marked by both musicianship Book I and Book Il s ‘ 
Exhibition Pieces and freshness. Active ceachers will want We must request just a little more New Works Just Issued 
For Piano Solo to see these immediately upon appeat- patience from those who are eagerly wait- Solemn Mass in G in Honor of the Holy 
: : ance. ino for this very necessary collection of g))+..: : ; ss i Legs se 
In this new volume will be found a a Bar Be RAR Lo % Etre : vine : Spirit. By Eduardo Marzo. This work 
The advance of publication price 1s 25 elementary school songs, designed for all .? ee ; 
ease eer oo eka ee ; Pree is now ¢publi hed and is worthy of the 
assembly work in all schools, but particu- oe : 
: interested in 


examination of every perso! 
for the Catholic Church. It is of 
rticularly with the 


series of pieces ‘of brilliant character ap- cents 
proaching the virtuoso stage. We do not ein aa 
mean by this that the pieces will be of F: 

Short Melody Etudes amous 


larly needed just now for rural schools. 


experts in the employ of the music 
an easy grade, made pa 


light or flashy character. All will be ~ . : : 

| . 2% ; ; ‘ : State of Pe lvania suggested the ,ma- 

; serious musical efforts, but, as remarked With Technical Points leet ot a aa mel oi ‘dea of use by volunteer choirs. Very 

above, they will be of such a character as By Mathilde Bilbro . experts of national distinction. So con- melodious and by an inspired writer of 
fident are we that it will be just what this sort of music. Violin and ‘cello ob- 


to display to good advantage the pro- i A A 
ect eM Bera Tichate. The pieces Pil This delightful set of studies, in the 
not all be of the highest difficulty but second grade, is a beautiful combination 

. of melody and technic, It has undergone 


you want when you get it that we made bligatos can be provided. The retail 
the advance of publication introductory price of the vocal score is 80 cents, the 
price fifteen cents for the book containing violin and ’c« llo parts 30 cents each. 


{ they will range in grade from seven to i ls I it 1 Eaetlertt 
ten, inclusive. It will prove n Mt ada Several revisions until it is an excellent, : : 4 
oS acalagaal ee an eg Ab - ; pleasing and valuable set of studies. We the words and melodies alone (for the Play and Sport, Op. 1235. By A Sar- 
vantageous to have such a collection of I & ; ; ; supil’s use) and thirty cents Sop the Vol q pe | } 
pieces all assembled under one cover. take pleasure Im recommending it to PUPN® ini ie} ake ages torio. Price, $1.00. A set of new and 
The special introductory atice in ad- active teachers and feel confident that ume containing 1e accompaniments. jp ioht study pieces for the piano of low 
Be thes tn 50: oe ac- they will run no risk whatever £. ondeg LenS) 0m) 40 cents sent now the teacher | 4 mediuin grade. Many of Sartorio’ 
j vance of publication 1s 50 cents per copy, ’ 2 5 st eopie enn oditi : -. and medium gt de. [any of Sartorio’s 
intaid Y> ing a copy in advance as the progressive can get copies of each e ition at onc pot aime enormoualy es era hone 
gh! Soma teacher is always looking for just such Upon publication for immediate investi- Cuca a , Sago a ace s 
. b “8 v4 ; ones : : wation. reason la ie is particularly happy in 
Five First Position Pieces pn advance price is but 25 é producing technical material full of tune 
for Violin and Piano wee posted : . 25 Seventeen Short Study nd rhythm. ‘These studies are some of 
By Arthur Hartmann Che eas Pieces for the Piano the best examples of his work. Every 
In the elementary stages of violin Secular Mixed By M. Greenwald teache r of piano musi should look this 
study it is usually necessary for the : This is a new set of studies by Mr sien ; ; x 
student to remain for some time in the Chorus Collection Greenwald suitable for students who have The Crimson Eyebrows. By John Wil- 
teen choruses in this col- passed the elementary stage; those who ‘son Dodge. Price for vocal score $1.00, 
Stage Manager's Guide $1.00 A comic 


first position. While it is possible to There are nine 
play much good music on the violin in lection and each one is worthy of 
the first position, nevertheless, there are sideration by any musical director. 


not any too many good pieces written in number is a gem from the pen of a pres- These 
there is enough the early second grade on. They are ™ 


con- have completed the first instruction book 
Each or the first volume of a graded course. oper: 
studies progress gradually from throughout 
ell | rly suited for use by 
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this manner, and there is always the temp- ent-day writer and 
tation for the composer to go out of the variety, humorous as well as serious, to contrasted, containing valuable technical jeges: also,’ Amateur Companies will find 
d the demand for any occasion. he material and at the same time they are tpemselves much ‘nterested in this work. 
has succeeded in making good music, c2l- convenience of having such an excellent calculated to appeal to the young student The music the setting, the costumes have 
culated to interest both the teacher and selection of choruses bound in one volume through the fact that all are tuneful and all - ee A Re in lered oii: made 
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to like them. leaders will do well to secure-a copy of reation piece. words are by May . seed eae 1 nf 
this book while it is being offered at the The special introductory price in ad- whole work is most acl jirably finished by 
these most experienced producers of 








vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 


The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of, publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 1 


special introductory rate of 35 cents a 
+] f¢ this racter 
works of this Chat icter. 








copy. 
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Intermediate Study Pieces 
for the Piano 

This collection is now very nearly ready 
but the special offer will be continued 
during the current month. In order to 
give an idea just what this book will be 
like, we give a partial list of the contents 
as follows: The North Wind, Kern; The 
Brook, Karganoff; Prelude (Simplified ), 
Rachmaninoff ; Lullaby, Jensen; Tri- 
umphal March, Jensen;  Plaisanterie, 
Bergé; Boheme Polka, Rubinstein, ete. 
All of these pieces are such that will give 
pleasure both to the player and the list- 
ener, but in addition, they have real value 
for technical study purposes. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Watch the Expiration Date 
on your Etude Wrapper 


Hundreds of our friends tear off the 
wrapper without noting the expiration 
date opposite the name. If your wrapper 
shows the following, 

January 
"28 

it means that your “paid for” subscrip- 
tion expires with the January, 1923, issue. 
Be sure to send your renewal at once and 
avoid disappointment, as we are sure you 
will not wish to miss a single issue of the 
forthcoming numbers which provide the 
greatest fund of musical instruction, 
musical inspiration, musical entertain- 
ment, anecdotes, biography, facts, musical 
news, musical advice obtainable in any 
music journal in any language. Should 
any copies go astray just drop us a post 
card and we will be glad to duplicate 
them. 

temember the price—$2.00 for one 
year, 33.50 for two years—save 50 cents. 


Premium Workers 


Read carefully our advertisement on 
the inside of the last cover of this issue. 
Splendid music collections and serviceable 
standard merchandise are offered for 
new subscriptions. In encouraging new 
readers for Tue Erupe Music MaGazine, 
your motive is not a selfish one. You 
have the personal satisfaction of spread- 
ing Erune influence for the good of music 
in your community and everyone knows 
that good music makes good citizens. 
Send for our 1923 Premium Catalog, 
listing other worthwhile rewards. 


Popular Combinations of 
High Class Magazines 
with the Etude 


If you have neglected your magazine 
order, it is not too late to take advantage 
of the exceptionally low prices on coin- 
binations which follow. We cannot guar- 
antee these prices to last so that quick 
action is necessary. In every combination 
there is a price advantage and a money- 
Saving opportunity. Send for the 1923 
catalog listing all the better magazines 
with Tue Erupe at a saving of from 20 
to 40 per cent. 


Ervupb Musrc MAGAZINE. aria Remit for all 




















Modern Priscilla ....... 2.00 
Pictorial: Review ....... 1.50 $4.60 
Regular WOBCE eae +++ $5.50 SAVE 90c 
Erupp Music MaGazinn. $2.00 . 
MeCallss j secu s. oanieen 1.00 $2.35 
_ Regular price vals Sines, $3.00_ SAVE 65c 
Erupp Music Macazinn. $2.00 Reaittor hot 
Pictorial Review ....... 1.50 $2 85 
Regular Pricelinn: -++++ $3.50) SAVE 65c 
Eruppn Music MaGazinn. $2.00 - 
Boys’ Magazine .:....... 1.00 n§2.50. 
Regular price Pree -+ $3.00 ) SAVE 50c 
ErupDE Mtustc MAGAZINE. $2.00 . 
Mother's Magazine ..... .25 2.15 
Regular price onesies $2.2 SAVE 10c 


25 

Krupp Music MAGAZINE. $2.00 
25 

» 


( . 
; Remit for both 
People’s Home Journal.. 1.25 
i= a $2.85 
25) SAVE 40c 


Regular price -eeeee $3.2 


> 
Erupp Music Macazinn. $2.00 


Remit for both 















American Magazine ..... 2.5 

Regular price wetness $4.50 eek 
MeCall's cor MAGABING. $2.00), Reait fr all 
American Magazine .... 2.50 $4.75 

Regular price of. see $5.50 SANE: 7Se 
rare es Mecaanae Ears 
__ Regular price ...... _. $4.00 SAVE 75¢ 
Woman fiome Cotnps, °i.50 Regis bet 
__Regular price ........ $3.50) SAVE 25e 
TE ges 8) Rogie bo 

Regular DICER ce ee : $4.00, SAVE 69c 


Delineator: oi..5%. 
a) 0) 6:"e we lele.e $3.50 


SAVE 50c 


Erupe Music MAGAZINE. 2 eo 
2.00 


Regular price ........ $4.00 


Physical Culture, 53225 9eeo 00 $4 00 


Erupk Music MAGAZINE. et Remit'tor beth 
SAVE 1.00 


oe Regular’ prices ya4-ce $5.00 
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How the “Lemon’’ Music Publisher Makes From 
100 to 300% Profit 


By Fred Miersch 


THE scoundrel “lemon” music publishers 
who tssue a pamphlet under the name of 
“Song-writer’s Manual and Guide” or 
something equally misleading, mailing it to 
all inquiries received from magazine adver- 
tisements which invite composers and lyric 
writers to “Send me your songs, song- 
poems, melodies, instrumental numbers, 
operatic and classical compositions. I will 
the music and publish. 
Fortunes made writing all classes of songs,” 


write or arrange 


are making thousands of dollars daily. 

No doubt, mere than one reader of THE 
Erune has had the bitter experience of pay- 
ing a “lemon” music publisher $50 to $100 
for 500 copies of his composition. These 
were printed with a crude, stocl title-page; 
and no royalties were forthcoming al- 
though the succulent correspondence he re- 
ceived spoke enthusiastically about the 
composition, bringing sweet and pleasant 
dreams of a ready-made fortune. 

For the past ten years I have worked in 
Tin Pan Alley, the syncopated highway 
basking beneath the bright lights of Broad- 
way; but, as a writer of popular songs, J 
have yet to hear of one number success- 
fully handled by a “lemon” music publisher. 
as the fakir who advertises for songs and 
classical compositions has been chris‘ened 
by the habitues of a legitimate music house. 


I want to warn readers of Tue Erupe 
against these advertisers. If you cannot 
procure acceptance of your composition 
without paying for its publication, the next 
best thing is to have it printed yourself 
For one year before switching over to the 
“legits” I wrote “lemon” melodies to 
“lemon” lyrics sent to my employer—a 
“lemon” publisher—and I know whereof I 
speak when I say that the pseudo-publish- 
ers, who broadcast the country with tales 
of fabulous riches made with musical com- 
positions, are but music printers, charging 
from $50 to $100 for print’ng that can be 
procured direct for $25. The song shark 
makes his profit on the printing, filing what 
few copies are left over after shipment of 
the amount specified in his agreement with 
the composer or lyric writer. If your com- 
position possesses merit, paying a ‘pub- 
lisher” to accept it will destri y every 
chance it has. 

Many a composition beautiful in theme, 
rich and lasting in melody has been sacri- 
ficed by dishonest music publishers. Legit 
imate music publishers are always in the 
market to purchase high class compositions 
of merit; and there are enough of such to 
do justice to the undiscovered geniuses in 
musical America. 





Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, 


Columbus, Ohio, June. 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 


Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 


except February, in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia Ryan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City, March. 


Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 


Orchestra Players. 
W a n te Young women de- 
cation can earn a part or possibly all college 
expenses by playing in Brenau College Orches- 
tra. Clarinet, flute, trombone es peci ally 
desired for term beginning January 25th. 


siring college edu- 


Write 


H. J. PEARCE, President 
BRENAU COLLEGE 


Gainesville, Ga. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40tn St., New York City. Normal Classes, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Jan. 22nd, 1923; New York City, Aug. Ist, 1923. 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon, March. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., February 1, 1923. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Miami, Fla., Feb.; Wichita, Kans., March; 


Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 


Cara Mathews Garrett, Mission Hill School of Music, 121 West Washington, San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 1116 Cypress St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7th, 1923. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year, 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III.—Spring and Summer Classes, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal., April 16th and June 18th, 1923. 


Mes. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 








































BURROWES COURSE 
of MUSIC STUDY 


Will put new life into your teaching. Develops Character 
as well as Music Sense. Inspires teacher and pupil. Write to 


Katharine Burrowes, D. 201 Calhoun St., Charleston, S. C. 





STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


PRICE, $1.50 


A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


A thoroughly practical texttcok told in story form. So clear a child can understand every word— 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All difficult words *‘self-pronounced.” 150 excellent 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 
gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience. 


THEODORE PRESSFER COMPANY 








PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 


TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. 


Price, 75 cents: 


These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. Altogether this set of study pieces 
promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the second grade. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By Presten Ware Orem 





Achieve 
Speedy 
Results 

With This 
Harmony 
Book 





An Ideal Harmony Class Book 
Teachers AN unequaled ‘‘success.”” The main es- 


sentials of harmony are made under- 

standable in a clear. concise manner 
and everything is presented simply, yet in 
an engaging ard interesting manner. Teach- 
ers will find this work lays a strong founda- 
tion for future musicianship and music lov- in 
ers not conversant with the subject will be 
greatly enlightened through the self-study 
that can be done with this book. 





Harmony Book for Beginners 


Price, $1.25 





The Best 
and Most 
Practical 

Work for 
Self-Study 


Harmony 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. Gitsit273it PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Schools and Colle 


CHICAGO and MIDDLE WEST g 
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JUNE 25 to AUGUS 


(SIX WEEKS) 58th YEAR 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Noted Coach and Accompanist 
Conductor Chicago Civic Opera 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Notable Teacher of Teachers 


CLARENCE EDDY 


Dean of American Organists 


LEON SAMETINI 


Renowned Violinist and Teacher 


| 
! 
| 


‘SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


Master Violin Instructor of the World 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 


Master Piano Instructor of the World 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Famous Singer and Teacher 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Operatic Coach 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


America’s Foremost Soprano 
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TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


VOCAL 
OSCAR SAENGER 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
BURTON THATCHER 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


REPERTOIRE—INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON (Vocal) PROF. LEOPOLD AUER (Violin) 
OSCAR SAENGER (Vocal) PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA (Piano) 


RICHARD HAGEMAN (Vocal) LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 
MAURICE ARONSON (Piano) BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) 


EXPRESSION and DRAMATIC ART 
WALTON PYRE 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
FELIX BOROWSKI 


THEORY and ORCHESTRATION 
FELIX BOROWSKI 


PIANO 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 
JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS 
MAURICE ARONSON 
UNIVERSITY COURSE OF PIANO 


STUDY 
VIOLIN 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
MAX FISCHEL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


CHOIR and CHORAL CONDUCTI 
MME. LORA SHADURSKAYA HAROLD B. Dene oe ve 
Professor Auer, Profe'sor Scharwenka, Mr, Saenger. Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy, have each consented 


EE 4 ; AR HIP to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gifl for singing or playing. Free 
Scholarship Application Blank on Request Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and Class lessons may 
be arranged with all teachers, Teachers’ Certificates and Degrees Conferred at Close of Summer Session. r 5 


Complete Catalog on Request 


620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLONCELLO 
JAROSLAV GONS 


OPERA CLASSES 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 


DANCING 


Dormitory Accommodations 





Fall Session Opens September 10 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEG 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 





FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
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DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MusIc 
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Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


INNER FEELING | EAR 





48th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 








































(INCORPORATED) Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music REASONING . EYE 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and edu- f . 
| ~ : cational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the DRILLS TOUCH 
} Courses in all branches— Master Faculty including year. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees Applied Ss Sub} +1 Musi 
conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located in the center of pplied to seven ou jects in usic 
Catalogue Sent and De monstrations Given 





Flias Day, President and Director, Theodore Harrison, 
Director of vocal department; Lucille Stevenson, 
Ora Paget-Langer, James Hamilton, Anna Imig— 
Marta Milinowski, piano dept,; Jeanne Boyd, Samuel 
Dolnick—Charles Mitchell Mixer, violin dept., and 
others of prominence. A thorough education is 
offered in music and dramatic art leading to 
diplomas, degrees and teachers’ certificates. 
Students may enter at any time. 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ingin the heart of new art center two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side. 
Write Secretary for free catalog. 


| 
| JBANNE HOWARD, Box B, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


most cultural environment. 
Students may enter at any time 
For detailed informa.ion address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
4114 West 45th Street New York City 
Bryant 7233 














or 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Ine. 
218 So. Wabash Ave. Suite 950-960, Chicago 
Wabash 4279 
Cable Address ‘‘PERELL,”’ Chicago 

















Complete one and two year courses leading to certificate and diploma 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, ORGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. 


Catalog Free 100 Teachers 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 












Students may enter at any time. 





Val paraiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue w ill be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 






Nicollet at 8 Street 


The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 





PEMA SOR SES LAT 
Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
50 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Request 


MARTA MILINOWSEI, Dir. 
A Courses in all branches of music. 

Special ‘‘Public School Music’’ 
course fitting young women for posi- 
tions. Faculty of collegiate standing 

and training. Desirable Dormitory 
z Accommodations. 
Write Registrar for catalogue. 


Music, Dept. 14, Lake Forest, th. 


Lake Forest School of Music 






An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university. 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 








Lake Forest School of 







PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
























16th Floor Kimball Bui'ding, Chicago, Ill. 








nell 


who can qualify 
for — Associate 


Private Teachers &..42 


bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 


E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





re ae i 
Other Chicago School and College Announcements on Page 141 of This Issue 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 

A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
“lfor free catalog and information. 





CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean: 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence Collece. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course: 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 





Appleton, Wisconsin 

















NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN 
SUMMER STUDY 


Many Study Advantages Are 
Announced on These Pages 
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Schools and Colleges 


NEW YORH, NEW ENGLAND AND SOUTHERN 





Virgil Conservatory 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 
32nd year begins September 25th, 1922 


Unparalleled Success 


| Virgil Method: 


Artistic, Reliable, Rapid 


The Greatest of All Teaching Methods 


Virgil “Tek” 7% Octave Practice Instruments 


Virgi 
Virgi 
Virgi 


] Studies 


Two and Four Octave Portable Instruments 
in Suit Case. Perfect touch. Graded weight 
and pieces, grades I to VI 
Unequalled for teaching and recitals 
| Child’s pedal economical and durable. 
Send for Catalogs. 


Inquiries solicited. 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 
120 W. 72nd St., New York 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
} | 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


corner 122nd Street, West of Broadway 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special classes in Singing, Song and Opera 
Repertoire under ALEXANDER SAVINE 
Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer 


Special Classes for Advanced Pianists and Teachers, 
from February to April, under 


CARL FRIEDBERG 


For full information apply to the Director. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


_ Metropolitan College of Music 
. THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 








Piano 







Pedago and a 
Co : sy FACULTY OF 
ey SPECIALISTS 
Lead to . r 
: . \ teaching 
Certificates and Diploma Music ; 
usic in 









all its 
branches 


Artist and 


Master Courses 
as well as courses for 
the less advanced 


Special Courses for Teachers\ 
For Catalogue and Citculars address 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


| 212 W. 59th St. New York City * 













Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Aur Kumncenserc, Director 


An Endowed School, with Unexcelled Building and Equipment, Offering Complete 
Education in Music 


Courses Leading to Degree Bachelor of Music 


Courses Leading to Eastman School Certificate 


Preparatory Courses and Special Courses in All Branches of Music Including Orchestra Playing and 
Preparation for Teaching 


A Distincuispep Facutty to Wuicu are Appep Tuts YEAR 
Selim Palmgren, Composition, Orchestral Direction 


Joseph Press, Violoncello 
Jeanne Woolford, Voice, 


Max Landow, Piano 
Dezzo D’Antalffy, Organ Accompaniment for Motion Pictures 


Vladimir Resnikoff, Violin 


Fall Term Opened September 18, 1922 
For Catatocue Anp Inrormation, ADDRESS 


Tue Secretary, Eastman ScuHoou oF 


MUSIC 


| NEW YORK SCHOOL “iNp sRtTs 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE,NEW YORK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Beautiful location, overlooking Hudson River. 
boarding pupils. 


Ideal home life for refined, cultured students. 


PUPILS CAN ENTER ANY DAY 


ws 


Day and 


A special series of lectures and concerts will be given every week during the entire winter to commemorate 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCHOOL 


Those desiring to live in the school should make reservations now. 1 
Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages. 


added to our celebrated faculty. 


Many eminent masters have been 


VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, HARP, AND ALL INSTRUMENTS 


DRAMATIC ART, CLASSICAL DANCING, LANGUAGES. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. of 
Special advantages to those 
looking to educational or 
concert work. All instru- 
ments. Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical 
Training. All graduates eligible to teach 
in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten buildings, 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Book Sent on Request. 


MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous artists in all departments 
Fall term opened September 19th 





Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 














DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Mehlin Piano Used 





For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 





Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 
field. Write for particulars of 
correspondence course 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
Kindergarten 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 









Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
20th SEASON 
June 20th to July 5th, 1923 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 











Music, Rocuester, New Yorxk 





STUDY AT MY HOME § 


To a limited number of musicians I offer 
home privileges while studying voice, dra- 
matic action, opera, concert oratorio and 
French. 


Carnegie Hall Studio, Room 120, onWednes- 
days by appointment. 


Philadelphia Studio, Presser Building, on 
Tuesdays by appointment. 


Write for terms, pamphlet, etc. 
Wave Crest, Far Rockaway, New York 


GERTRUDE RENNYSON 


American Soprano—International Reputation 





Noted for; Select patronage 30 
states; pleasant social life; lo- 
cation foothills Blue RidgeMts, 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. 
B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory,art, domestic 
am science, physical culture. 32 
buildings, including sorority 
houses,new gymnasium,swim- 
ming pool. Branch Brenau 
Studios,182 Peachtree Street in 
Atlanta. Catalog and_ illus- 
trated book. Address 


Box T Gainesville, Ga. 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 





THE ETUDE 
Musical Aphorisms 





By Walter Rolfe 





IT SEEMS to me, that the man who invent- 
ed the saying “A Jack of all trades is a 
master of none” must have been a musi-_ 
cian, as he who teaches every thing, usu- 
ally teaches every where. He is here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. 

In the musical world, it is much better 
to let the public discover you than to try 
to startle it by proclaiming you have dis- 
covered yourself. 

Genius like murder, will out, 

Don’t prate upon what you have done; 
it’s what you can do now that counts. 

This is the age of the specialist in every 
profession; so specialize on some particu- 
lar instrument. Don’t be a “Smatterer.” 

Don’t encourage mediocre talents to con- 
tinue study even if it costs you a few dol- 
lars; it’s expensive in the long run. 

One pupil recently told me (when I 
accepted her resignation) that after having 
taken of five other teachers, and learned 
much from all of them, the only thing she 
learned from me was that she had no tal- 
ent, 

If you can’t be enthusiastic, don’t be a 
music teacher: be a butcher or plumber. 
How can you expect to enthuse a pupil 
over a musical composition, if you cannot 
enthuse yourself? 

If you cannot be an eclectic and adjust 
your method to your pupil, both you and 
your pupils will play only in the key of 
A-Flat failure. 

Don’t try to teach a thing you cannot do 
yourself. Who would attempt to teach 
French or Spanish if he could not speak it? 
How an you expect to teach a pupil 
a musical masterpiece that you cannot play 
yourself ? 

Be sincere in every musical effort; if you 
are, and happen to be wrong, God will for- 
give you, but if you are not and happen to 


be right for once, you'll not always be so 
lucky. 





Gold and Music 


Tuart gold is the best metal for the pro- 
duction of certain musical tones will not be 
a surprise to many who have always re- 
garded this precious metal as the finest for 
many uses. In cpeaking of the value of 
metals in making musical instruments, Dr. 
D. C. Miller says in The Science of Musi- 
cal Sounds: 

“The traditional influence of different 
metals on the flute tone are consistent with 
the experimental results obtained from the 
organ pipe. Brass and German Silver are 
usually hard, stiff and thick, and have 
little influence upon the air column, and the 
tone is said to be hard and trumpetlilke., 
Silver is denser and softer and adds to the 
mellowness of the tone. The greater soft- 
ness and density of gold adds to the soft 
massiveness of the walls, giving an effect 
like an organ pipe surrounded with water. 
Elaborate analyses of the tones from flutes 
of wood, glass, silver and gold prove that 
the tone from the gold flute is mellower 
and richer, having a longer and louder 
series of partials than flutes of other ma- 
terials.” 


“To me more dear, congenial to my 
heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of 
art.” 
Goldsmith 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


June 25 to July 25, 1923 
JOSEF WILLIAM S. 








I! 

World-Famous Piano Virtuoso BENE a pe 

ee a5 vs eC Cl scses One of America’s Foremost Voice Teachers 
b rivate Lessons, Nepertory Private Lessons, Repertory and Teachers’ Classes 

| GEORGE H. GARTLAN 

: Director of Public School Music, New York City, will conduct a Post-Graduate Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


of SIX WEEKS, from June 25th to August 4, 1923: Instruction given in all 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Eminent Faculty of 100 artist-instructors. 


Special Courses in Public School Music for Post-Graduates and Beginners 


Recitals and lecture courses by members of the faculty. Moderate tuition rates—Excellent dormitory accommodations. 


Send for Summer Session Prospectus. Students advised to arrange for lesson periods now. 


f FREE SCHO LARS HIP Awarded by Josef Lhevinne and William S. Brady by competitive examination. 


| SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANK FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ADDRESS 


American Conservatory of 


571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 





FAA cA oes UE A ey eae 


“3m 56th Year Founded by CLARA BAUR 
Conducted according to methods of most 
progressive European conservatories 


Dramatic Art—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty cf International Reputation 


iy 
t Wait Exceptional advantages for post- 


( INCORPORATED ) graduate and repertoire work. Department 
1 4 information, address : ; 
SD a age otaaalemaiae of Opera. Ideal location and residence 


Miss Bertoa Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio : d , 
Burnet C. Tursttt, Business Manager department with superior equipment, 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 


————————————— 
ZECKWER-HAHN 





PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches. 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


; (Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Clazses) 
Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruction, high 
ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combine! with efficient management, the ComBs 
Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 
Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; Wiliam Greiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
Nelson A. Chestnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ and 90 assistant teachers. 
All branches, Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public School Music Supervision. 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military Band Departments ‘Two Com- 
plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 
(Dormitories for Women) 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Of pom. Doreitones see 















































Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 











INTERNATIONAL MUSISNAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 





Heidelberg Conservatory of Music 


A STANDARD CONSERVATORY 








| * : Confers B. Mus. Grants Teachers’ Certificates Z a4, 
Philadelphia Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

Thorough Teachers Rates Reasonable leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

Also Church and Concert Engagements 






Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 
Branches in 


For Free Catalogue, address 


President CHARLES E. MILLER 
Box 25 Tiffin, Ohio 





Training Courses 
for Teachers 
Faculty of Specialists 
 ) 6 HG in all Departments 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 















































West’ Philadelphia Tioga 

Germantown Doylestown 
Directors: 

CamILLE ZECKWER Frep’k Hann PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY MAK YOUR UMM R CHOOL 
Cuartton Murpuy ‘ 

Pennsylvania’s Leading School Pagers) ost bie lsre Give Publicity to the Study Advantages You Can Offer 

of Music An Excellent Form of Publicity for the : 
53rd Season. Classes in All Branches Profession. Why not have your car Announcements to be Placed in the March Issue Should 
Reach This Office Before February First. 


appearing regularly? 
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Preparatory Classes for Beginners 





ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SHEET MUSIC and OCTAVO 


RECENT ISSUES FURNISHING INTERESTING MATERIAL FOR 





Teachers, Students and Performers 
Choir and Chorus Directors 


| Any of these new issues cheerfully sent for examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. Price 
ASHFORD, E. L. 





18458 - June Mavic... > =..sati ape se eae 21% 30 
BAINES, WILLIAM 

18385 Barcelena , ‘ rae 40 

18410 Cabin Dance Shc omee wo; .30 

18411 Tripping the Meadows joe se eva subd 

1841Z The Rabbiti%; 2 Sees ae ee 24% 30 





aT Grandmother’s Garden 








Five Compositions for the Pianoforte 


By Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH 


18436 Morning Glories. 
18437 Heartsease 

18438 Mignonette 

18439 Rosemary and Rue 
18440 Honeysuckle 


Grade 6 








(©) .BOROWSKI, FELIX >) a FELIX 


18483 Adoration ..4 50 
CHAMINADE, C. 

18467 Water Sprites, The, (Caprice, Op. 42).5 70 
CLAR, EDWARD 

18403 Youthful Chivalry, (Polonaise). . 214 25 
CRAMMOND, C. C. 

18351 Happy and Gay, Op. 141 24 30 
DELIBES, LEO 

18470 Mazurka (from “Coppelia’”). . 314 50 
DORING, C. H. 

18474 Under the Christmas Tree 114% 25 
DUPRE, DENIS 

18346 Bon Voyage, (Barcarolle). J 60 









MINIATURES 











By MONTAGUE EWING Grade 3 
In a Country Garden 
18519) Pesfumes5h-c, Ges ok Gant Pa ce ke 50 
18520 Dance of the Insects................. .40 
Two Fairy Stories 
18553 Sleeping Princess Weick is 30 
J. 18554 The Ugly Dwarf... nhs I «is 30 
FLICK, C. ROLAND 
18515; Basia, On7 5.92% sai45,.74e eens 314 .40 


GADE, NEILS W._ 
18426 Entrance of the Guests.......; -sne0d a2 


MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


Six Characteristic Pieces 











By GEORGE F. HAMER Grade 2! 
18387 Rub-a-Dub-Dub. .. er es 
18388 Tom, Tom, The Piper’s Son.......244 .30 
18389 Hush-a-Bye Baby oor Re Ween 
18390 A Little Cock Sparrow. 21% «30 
18391 The Owl - 244 .30 
18392 The Cuckoo’s a Fine Bird -.2144 .30 
18463 Snowflakes... a anes 40 
HEINS, CARL 
18518 A Merry Dance, Op. 12 No. 3 nial 20, 


FROM ELFLAND 


Four Characteristic Pieces 












By H. D. HEWITT Grade 214 
18441 Riding on the Pony....... 30 
18442 Merry Dancing Games..... 30 
18443. Dance of the Bears.............. 39 
18444 Fairy Voices ree PUAN, 5 30 
HUERTER, CHARLES 
18413" Fisefliessd ac cn. tu tt tetccax oie 4 .60 
18432 Meadow Brook..................-... 4 50 
18431 Spring Sunshine................. 4 50 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
18435 Hats Off to the Boys, (March).......-.3 60 
18347 Sound the Call Der enicte p) een act hata foe 50 
KRONKE, EMIL 
18363.) Avowal; .\30. Gaeeeey aes «0k oes 314 .40 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. Ei 
18482 When Twilight Falls................- 4 50 
LOTH, L. LESLIE 
18401 Little Miss Coquette................ 3 40 
MARKS, EUGENE F. 
15395) “Spring Dance no. aie aoe os Cones 3 30 
MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY 
18394 Ballet Miniature................... 3% 40 
MORRISON, R. S. 
18408 Banjo Caprice...............0.000 3} 40 
MUSSORGSKY, M. P. 
Le4G1> Gopak i: BS"). cee ee 5 -30 


OREM, PRESTON WARE 
18409 Forest Nymph, (Valse).............4 50 
PIKE, HARRY HALE 


18348 Serenade Mignon: isc onaaae soe 3 50 
PRINCE, ALFRED 

18334 Polish Dance ies 3 .60 
RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE 

18468 Tambourin...... Pr 4 30 















Theodore eo Co., 


Cat. No. Gr, 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
18484 Song of the Drum 
ROBERTS, J. E. 


18424 Phyllis (Gavotte)................... 3 
ROLFE, WALTER 

18425 Our Invincisle Nation.............. 5 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ 

18428 Fragment, ‘‘Unfinished Symphony”... .4 
SCHUBERT-OREM 

18427.¢ Serenade! te). |. 4. eee ee 3 
SCHUTT, EDOUARD 

18418 Columbine’s Lamient;.4 9. \.tua oe 5 

18417 Harlequin’s Serenade............... 5 

18420 Pierrot the Dreamer................ 5 

18416,” Prelade.: 985. eee 6 

18419, Punchinelle!; .2¢ Jy. Sh eee, 5 

18421 Sganarelle. Cab oe Sat eee 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 

18469 Dance of the. Shepherdess........... 4 

18464 Song of Spring... ooo. cicceceess. 4 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, Pay 

18414 Dance of the Candy Pay. th ctestc 5 

18415 Dance of the Reed Pipes............ 5 
VODORINSKI, ANTON 

18345 Reverie Dramatique as Simateiatd atiere alae 4 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE 

18382 Waltz in Octaves................... 5 
ZECK WER, CAMILLE W. 

18480 Anmemone................ccceeeee- 4 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 





BOROWSKI, F. 


18451 Danse Rastique Fad ee 3 
FRANKLIN, FREDERIC A. 

18434 Meadow Queen, (Schottische).......3 

18405 Summer Night, (Waltz)....... Paes 2% 
KRONKE, EMIL 

18362 Butterfly Dance. oom ate eee 


18360 In Hungarian Style 

18361 Lullaby. ; 
MARZO, E. 

18364 Galop Marziale................... 
THOMAS, AMBROISE 

18430 Polonaise ‘‘Mignon” 





ALLITSEN, FRANCES 


18453 Song of Thanksgiving, A (d-F sharp)...... 
18454 Song of Thanksgiving, A (c-E)........... 


AMBROSE, PAUL 


18477 If Any Little Word Of Mine (E.-F.)....... 
18478 If Any Little Word Of Mine (c.-D.)....... 
18475 © Master Let Me Walk With Thee (E.- -Z.). 
18476 O Master Let Me Walk With Thee (c.-E.). 


ANDREWS, ADDISON F. 
18473 Your Song (G.-F sharp). . 
BARRELL, ALDEN 
18471 How Far Away is April? (E sharp-F.). 
18481 My Soulis Like a Garden Close (d.-E.) 
18472 Turn of the Road, The (c.-F.). 
ELDRIDGE, JUDSON 
18523 Call of the Sea, The (a.-F.).. 
18522 My Heart’s in the Highlands (E.- -g.) 
18521 Song of Heather, A (c-g.).. .. 
18524 Song to Thee (c-g.) 
GALLOWAY, TOD B. 
18406 Where the ‘Highway Steps Along (c-F.) 
GOUNOD, CHARLES 
18375 Ave Maria (Bach) (e-a.)...... 
GRUBER, FRANZ 
18359 Holy Night (Medium Voice) (c-F.). 
GRUNN, HOMER 
18397 Lord of Life, The (c-D.) 
HANDEL, G. F. 


18557 O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?(d-g.). 


JORDAN, JULIAN 
18433 Be With Us Still (E.- g-).. 
SAINT-SAENS, C. 


18372 My Heart at Thy Dear Voice (c-a.)........ 


SCHUBERT, F. 
18376 Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 6 (F.-F.) 


VIOLIN and PIANO — 





AUER, L. 
18526 The Last Rose of Summer, 
BALFE-FRANKLIN 
18445 The Bohemian Girl,. 
VON FLOTOW-FRANKLIN | 
18446 Martha 


18357 Bob-o- Py 
GOUNOD-FRANKLIN 

18449 March, “Faust”. Ricks 

18448 Valse, “Faust” j 
MEY ERBEER-FRANKLIN 

18447 Coronation March, “The Prophet’. . 
PAPINI, GUIDO 

18565 Hope March. 
ROSSINI- FRANKLIN 

18450 Quartet, “Rigoletto”. ............ 
SCHULER, GEORGE S. 

18423 The Night Song,................... 
TYLER, CHAPMAN 

18457 Ina Rose Garden 
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Two Pianos—Four Hands 





MARZO, E. 


18365 :Galop:Marziales)5 jue. asda ccecs 4 


PiPE_ORGAN 


ARMSTRONG, W. D. 


18398 Festival Fantas pam erivicg) cee 4 


BARRELL, EDGAR A 


18429 - Bescaase.§.5 Hate heen heeh: 3 


CUMMINGS, J. G. 


18456 Morning Prelude..................- 3 


SCHULER, GEORGE S. 


18459 The Night SONGS ere maa hax ln daieeoys,s 3 


SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 


18383 Finale Alla Marcia...............-. 3 











CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


THE 


Sonata For The Organ 
By H. J. STEWART 
Grade 4 


18511, ‘Movement'No.,1 2% 5005... .vas eee 
18512 Movement No. 2................+-.- 


185 
185 





13). Movement No. 3234 nsyieste aon nes 
14 Movement No: 4) 3.0000 fees chee ocs 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 





For the Organ 





Grades 3-5 
By H. J. STEWART 
18504 Angelus.............J. Massenet........ 
18493 Erotikon............. Emil Sjogren ...... 
18510 Festival March. ....V.E. Nessler....... 
18491 Fragrant Violet.. Joseph Low ........ 
18503 Gavotte and Musette F. Thome.... 


18270 





Hero’s Wiarch.. . F. Mendelssohn. . 


18500 Hungarian Romance, .F. Mendelssohn 


18435 In the Cloister...... 


.Gustav Lange...... 


18507 Marchin A...... ...H. Ravina......... 
18501 Minuet in E Minor Xaver Scharwenka. . 
18506 Minuet in E. Flat.... Xaver Scharwenka. . 
18497 Nocturne in G. Minor.F. Chopin...... meee 
18499 Nocturne........... Ignace Krzyzanowski 
18508 On Silent Woodland 


Path SPO ole Richard Strauss..... 
18509 Prelude in B.........H. Pachulski....... 
18496 Romance . A. Henselt.......... 


18502 Sarabande......... 


Edwin M. Lott...... 


18494 Song of the rom Boat- 


18498 Swan Song. . 


TBO crety ccs lalc cc ateln Malsleiad afais eek: kc cee 
_ Jacques Blumenthal. 


18492 Theme from “Air 


Varie”’. . H. Vieuxtemps...... 


18505 Voice of the Chimes, 





18379 Cured, 


The ey iam ey ee 


MUSICAL RECITATIONS 


ADAIR, MILDRED 





PEYCKE, FRIEDA 


18366 Night After Christmas, The............... 


ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 


BAINES, WILLIAM 





20248 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear......... 


20252 New Year, The 


20236 Sabbath Dawn, The 
20247 Show Us Thy Mercy, Lord ; E 
20240 Ye Shall Go Out With Joy............... 


20251 


BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
Constant Christmaeia.s..</10 \csiceneee 


GOUNOD-BLISS 


20232 Nazareth 


Halter, August 


20246 Christmas Carol.................. 


KOUNTZ, RICHARD 


20255 Three Slovak Christmas Carols........... 


20239 
20235 


20234 


20223 
20224 


20254 
20233 
20243 


20237 


20241 
20245 
20217 
20244 
20242 


STULTS, R. M. 
O King of Saints.34 ... -.3. 20s) sen ee 
Send Out The Glad Tidings ; 


Women’s Voices 
RATHBUN, F. G. 
I Heard The Voice Of Jesus Say (Two Part) 


Men’s Voices 
PROTHEROE, DANIEL 
Jesus Meek and Gentle.................. 
Saviour! I Follow On................... 


PART SONGS 
Mixed Voices 


GALLOWAY, TOD B. 

Gypsy! Trail, Thesii.t.). 2 nee eee 
MOLLOY-BLISS 

Love’s Old Sweet Song.................. 
STULTS, R. M. 

Old King Cole .595'¥i,2<5.ccs A ae ee 
WILSON- BLISS 


Carmena..... 


Women’s Voices 

GLUCK-FORMAN 

Lightly To Stately Measure (2 Parts)...... 
MORRISON, R. S. 

Eves of Childhood (3 Parts).............. 
NEVIN, SHIRLEY DEAN 

Shenherd’ s Purse (2 Parts) 
STULTS, R. M. 

Song of the Snow flakes (3 Parts)......... 
WILLIAMS-FORMAN 

To The Blue Bird (2 Parts)............... 


Men’s Voices 
KOUNTZ, R. 





20250 Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea, A.......... 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 








Phila., Pa. 


40 
50 
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THE ETUDE 


Virginian 
Romance 


Musical Comedy 
In Two Acts 


Lyrics by 
EDITH S. TILLOTSON 


Book and Music by 
H. LOREN CLEMENTS 


An Excellent Musical Comedy that 
can be Produced at almost any time by 
any School, College or Amateur Group. 


PRICE - $1.00 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
GLENN H. WOODS, A. A. G. 0., Director of Music 


My dear Mr. Clements: 

Pardon my delay in telling you of 
the success of your little musical com- 
edy “‘A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE” which 
Miss Lanyon, one of our teachers, gave 
early in the Spring. She gave it first for 
her own school and then by special re- 
quest repeated it for two other schools. 

Music, dialogue and plot are well 
conceived, well put together arid pos- 
sible of performance. We were ali thor- 
oughly delighted with the finished prod- 
uct and compliment you for thinking 
out a type of musical comedy that has 
proven 60 usable for school purposes. 


Very truly yours, 
Glenn H. Woods 


Mr. Woods is the Author of 
“SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS and BANDS" 


Published by 


Theodore Presser Co. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia Pa. 


Sutor’s 
Note Spelling Book. 


A Writing Book for Learning 
the Notes 


By Adele Sutor 


Price, 50 cents 


This delightful little study and writing 
book deals with the notes only. It is 
the work of a successful teacher of many 
years’ experience. Children invariably 
have original ideas, and with a little en- 
couragement, find great delight in self- 
expression in making words, sentences, 
stories or tunes. 


Teaching Material 


Cheerfully Sent for Examination 


A LIBERAL PLAN EVERY TEACHER 
MAY PROFIT BY 


If you do not have in mind specific pieces just 
tell us on a postal how many pupils and the 
grades you desire to care for and our experts 
will send material with return privileges. 
Details of our “On Sale” plan sent on request. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Theodore Presser Co. :: 
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“Oh, dear me,” said Betty, after the final 
symphony concert of the season, “what in 
the world was that noise ?” and she looked 
around, but did not see a thing. She sat 
down and closed her eyes and tried to re- 
call some of the beautiful music she had 
heard that afternoon. 

Presently the big Bass-Viol came up to 
her and said: “Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon,” answered Betty pleas- 
antly; for she felt quite well acquainted 
with the big instruments now and was not 


as bashful as when she first met them. 


“You did not make that loud noise just 
/ now, did you?” she asked. 


IT could not make a noise 


“No, indeed, 
scr. 


like that,” answered the Bass-Viol. 


‘must have been one of the battery over 


there in the corner.” 
“What is the battery?” asked Betty. 
“We are,” answered some voices from 


- the corner. 





“Come on, Betty,” said the Bass-V iol. 
“T'] take you over there to see them. They 
are good friends of mine. That first one 
is the Bass-Drum.” 





~ , 2 
Iva Saen drums lke Thar before.- 


“But I thought you said it was the bat- 


tery.” 
“That is what the 


like that.” 
“Oh,” said Betty, 





Dpar Junior ETUDE: 

T have taken THe BHTUDE 
and at first played all the ple 
violin pieces with my sister, 


a great deal, but now I have become inter- 
ested in reading your articles. A few eve- 
-nings ago I found the JUNIOR ErupE page 


and becoming interestec 
puzzle which I am sending. 
that some of your articles 
helping me; and, as I have 
sons for eight winters, it is quite in 
to see some of the things I have le 
as advice. I should like very 
become a member of the 
am not too old. 
From your friend, 
PRISCILLA DUNCAN (Age 1b) 
New 
“members” 


I have 
on 


much 


are no of 


N. B—There 
Anyone under the 


Junior Hruper. 
years is eligible 





y’re called—all the 
drums and gongs and cymbals, and things 


“T have often seen 


for two years 
ces, duets and 
enjoying them 


1 at once I tried the 
found 
playing are 
taken piano les- 
teresting 
arned given 


Junior Brupe if I 


Hampshire. 


age of 15 
to enter the competiticns, 
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drums like that first one in parades. But 
what is that brass plate on top of it for Cue 

“That? Oh, that’s a pair of cymbals. 
You must have noticed them. They make 
a big crash when they are struck against 
each other. I don’t call that music, though,” 
said the Bass-Viol. 

“Huh, you don't think I can make any- 
thing but noise, do you? Well, we will 
settle that little matter some time when the 


young lady is not present,” asserted the 


cymbals. 

“Do tell me what those things are that 
look like maple-syrup kettles. I have never 
seen anything that looked like them before,” 
confessed Betty. 

“No? Well, they are the Tympani—they 
are called kettle-drums for short.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said one of the 
Tympani, sort of introducing himself. “I’m 
some drum, I am. I’m not at all like ordi- 
nary drums. I am tuned to musical pitch, 
but the others just have to always make the 


same ‘kerplunk.’” 


“Indeed,” said Betty. “And are there 
drum tuners just like piano tuners?” she 
asked. 


“No: the man who plays me tunes me, 
and very often he changes my pitch right in 
the middle of the piece while all the others 
It takes great skill and a 


are playing. 
said the kettle-drum 


keen ear to do that,” 
proudly. 

“T should think it would,” she answered, 
looking about the room. “What are those 
long silver pipes?” 

“They are gongs, you 
something like church bells,’ 
Bass-Viol. And without waiting to be in- 
vited, Betty took up the mallet and struck 
“Oh, what a lovely sound,” she ex- 
“Tf church bells were like that, 
ly music Sunday morning would 


know; sound 
’ explained the 


them. 
claimed. 
what love 
make !”” 
“Bet you don’t know my nam 
rupted a queer-looki1 
as big as a barrel head. 
“You are quite right,” 
“T have no idea. Do tell me.” 
“Tam-tam,” he said. 
Can’t get it too 


e?” inter- 


loud for me 


music. 


1g metal plate about 


answered Betty ; 


GONBDUGEED/ BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
Betty and the Battery 


Notice me 
concert. 
to-day.” 


thing with bells on it. 


Tambourine. 
dance at school once.” 


h 


'Yovre a Tamlsovrinai Savdo 


tell you.” 


“T love the loud 


easy to remember, anyway, 


“ 


tha 
in some big climax at the next mo 
I did not have anything to do 


“And notice me, too,” said a little round 


“Oh, I know you already. You are a the 


We had one in a Spanish 


“Al 


wi 


co 
on 





al 


ce 


m 


(d21Ty . 


‘ : tk 
“And I am a Triangle, I may as well 
“A Triangle,” said Betty; “well, you are 

a Vy 
for you cer- ~ 


tainly 


could not be anything round or 
square.” 


\ 


1922; Betty 
March, 1918; 


i 


° a 
4 —- 
‘Tama Triangle. 
“And I could not be anything but my- 
self, either,” said a wee, small voice. Betty 
had to look carefully to see what it was, for 
“Pm a castanet.” 


it was so small. 
“We had one 


“Of course,” said Betty. 
of those in the Spanish dance, too, only it 
as always covered up by someone’s hand 


Ww 
What are you 


and I never could see it. 
resting on?” she asked, 





Famous Composers 


By Marion B. Matthews 


I’m sure you all know Mendelssohn, 
Who wrote a Song of Spring, 
(As well as oratorios 
Which people often sing). 


There’s Rubinstein, whose Melody 
Will live forevermore. 

The deaf composer, Beethoven, 
You’ve heard about before. 


to 





Remember Paderewshi 
And his famous Minuet; 

And Handel, and his Largo, 
Which the world will not forget. 


Now, if you'll just add Chopin, 
Whose Minuet Waltz you play; 
Tll say good-bye and this will end 

The lesson for to-day. 





A great pianist s 


the 
will never find practice dull.” 


aid, “Try to make your piano sin 


g and laugh and cry, and you 


me in a real orchestra. 
I ought to sound 
“Well, Betty,” 


“Why, Betty,” 


lieve you were 


may I go to all tl 
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I’m a Xylophone; and, by the way, now 
t you mention it, would you mind re- 
ving that Castanet? I hate to have 


things on top of me,” he complained. 


Xylophone once, in a vaude- 


‘I saw a 


ville,” said the little girl. 


‘Oh, horrors, did you really? Well, 
will be more interested to hear 


an you 
I'll show you how 


interrupted the Bass-Viol, 
know us all now, and you 


guess you 
yusy at the next concert try- 


11 surely be I 


ing to find us.” 


“Ves, I’m just crazy to come to the next 
ncert; but I don’t think I can find you all 
one day—all the Strings and Woodwinds 


and Brasses and everything.” 


but you must come to 


“No, perhaps not; 
Bass-Viol, “you 


1 the concerts,” said the 
rtainly must.” 

And Betty opened her eyes and saw her 
standing right in front of her. 
said her mother, “I do be- 
talking in your sleep about 


other 


1e orchestra.” 
“Oh, no, I wasn’t, mother ; but please, 
1e symphony concerts next 


ear?” 

“Yes indeed’ answered her mother, 
you certainly must.” 

(Note—Betty’s visit to the Strings 
vas in the Juntor ETUDE in October, 


and the Brass instruments in 
3etty and the Woodwind 


nstruments in April, 1918.) 





I love to go to concerts 
And hear orchestral things, 
And try to note the difference 
'Twixt WOODWINDS, 
BRASS, 
and STRINGS. 
Dear Junior ETubE: 

We have taken the ETupE 
years and I enjoy it very much, especially 
the Junior Page. I read the article about 
finding out how much we have practiced, 
and I figured it out that I have practiced 
about nine hundred hours. 

From your friend, 
Evangeline Vold, (Age 12), 
Wis. 


about four 


N. B. Evangeline has calculated that 
she has practiced nine hundred hours, and 
How much do 


she is twelve years old. 
The practice 


you think you have done? 
hours certainly do add up 
and it would seem that a 


to surprisingly 


large figures, 





tremendous amount could and should be 
accomplished in all that time. But after 
all, unless the practice has been well-done 
with a concentrated mind, a great many 
of those hours would be absolutely 
wasted. So try to have all of your 
hours add up to accomplishment as well 
as to time on a clock. 
To make somebody happy 
Every single day, 
Is why I study music 
And want to learn to play. 
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Junior Etude Competition 


THE JUNIOR EtupH will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories and essays and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month—“My 
Greatest Musical Experience.” Must contain 
not over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
girl or boy under fifteen years of age may 
compete, 

All contributions must bear name, age and 
address of sender (written plainly, and not 
on a separate piece of paper) and be received 
at the JuNion Erupn Office, 1712 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., before the tenth of 


February. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will be published in the issue 
for April. 


Put your name and age on the upper left- 
hand corner of the paper, and your address 
on the upper right-hand corner of the paper. 
If your contribution takes more than one 
piece of paper, do this on each piece. 

Competitors must comply with all of the 
above conditions. Do not use typewriters. 








HELEN'S RECITAL 
(Prize Winner) 

If you had gone to Helen’s home about a 
week ago, you would have found her very 
busy preparing for the great event, her 
recital. 

When the great day arrived, Helen stepped 
on the stage looking like a beautiful fairy. 
She sat by the piano and began to play and 
she did play wonderfully. The audience 
showed how much they enjoyed it by their 
thunderous applause. This inspired Helen to 
play each number better. 

At the conclusion of her recital her little 
friends came to congratulate her and besiege 
her with questions as to how she could play 
her numbers so well; to which she gave this 
answer : “I realized that I must do my 
best, so I just practiced my scales, finger 
exercises and pieces as diligently and care- 
fully as possible. This gave me confidence to 
play my best tonight.” 

Lnona Skory (Age 12), 
Michigan, 





HELEN’S RECITAL 
(Prize Winner) 

Helen’s music teacher was going to give 
a recital. She was going to play. When 
the recital started every one was glad. Helen 
was third to play and she played her piece 
without a mistake and did not get nervous 
or excited as most girls and boys do. Her 
teacher was going to give a prize to the one 
who played their piece the best. LBvery girl 


and boy wanted to win the prize. As they 
played they only thought of what the prize 
would be. Helen thought only of her piece 


while she played and she won the prize. 
Essipn McGowan (Age 11), 
South Carolina, 
HELEN’S RECITAL 
(Prize Winner) 

Helen planned her recital with great eager- 
ness and thought. She did not put the 
pupils down on the program for whatever 
piece they happened to have finished, but gave 
each pupil a piece which showed him off to 
the best advantage, a piece which had oppor- 
tunities for his strong points and for his 
weak ones. 

Helen studied the thought about pupils’ 
recitals, the practical preparation for recitals, 
and the best piano manners, 

Some of the thoughts she studied were: 

1. Pupils enjoy showing what they can 

do well. 

Parents enjoy seeing their children 

“show off.’’ 

3. The younger children learn to give 
pleasure to others through their 
music, the less conscious they are 
about it. 

The people who heard the recital said: 
“It was the best music I have ever heard.” 
It thrilled me more than I ean tell, 

GLADYS MILLPR (Age 15), 
———————— Tennessee, 
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Honorable Mention for Compositions 

Alice Nash, Emma Bergeson, Jane McPher-. 
son, Bthelyne Ford, Adeline Bellman, Jean- 
ette Clevenger, Filomena Capasso, Norbert 
Roach, Lou Ernestine. Buck, Lucille Rusie, 
Anita Reichert, Josephine Stein, Erma Eliza- 
beth Williams, Adele Stein, Alice Melbye, 
Helen Allter, Agnes Pantenbury, Lela Sailors, 
Frances Ooley, Carmen Trammell, Eva Leet, 
Hugenia Coleman, Cecilia Moorman, Alice 
Wiemer, Irma Renfrew, Mary Blizabeth Do- 
herty, Ruth Wendemuth, Juanita M. Clanin, 
Regina Kirschner, Blizabeth Winifred Emery, 
Ida Margolis, Sarah Levy, Lucille Parson, 
Mary Frances Scott, Maxine Weinberg, Laura 
Cassels, Juanita Jane Darnell, Colestia Jones, 
Velma Davis, Louise Arrington, Inez Helen 
Christianson, Belva Nell Rummager, Phoebe 
Steffey, Alice Barker, Margarite Newhard, 
Theo. B. Van Tassel. 








A 
SUSPICION 





Why is the above note likely to be 
put in prison? 

Because it is under arrest (a rest). 

And why is it not likely to be put 
in prison? 

Because it is above suspicion. 

(MaitLanp Harvey) 








Puzzle 


1. Add two letters to a contest and get 
what joins the staffs together. 

2. Add two letters to a stringed instru- 
ment and get a wood-wind instrument. 

3. Add two letters to an instrument 
and get that which raises a note’s pitch one 
semitone. 

4. Add two letters to the end of a 
measure and get boats. 

5. Add two letters to what represents 
a tone and get to designate. 

6. Add two letters to part of the staff 
and get a word that means in a line. 

7. Add two letters to a preposition and 
get a signature. 

8. Add two letters to a beverage and get 
the “Battery” of an orchestra. 

9. Add two letters to a vegetable and 
get an instrument. 

10. Add two letters to an instrument 
and get an insect. 

11. Add two letters to a girl’s name 
and get a term meaning to slow up. 

12. Add two letters to a beverage and 
get a series of tones. 





Answer to Famous Singer 


Puzzle 
1. Caruso, 
2. Galli-Curci. 
3. Melba. 
4. Schumann-Heink, 
5. McCormack. 


Prize Winners:—Marjorie Tyre (age 
15), Pennsylvania; Lorene Shisler (age 
8), Ohio; Euginia Skory (age 14), Mich- 
igan. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


Clayton E. Buell, Verna Messinger, Mary 
Elizabeth Daherty, Agnes McCulloch, Viola 
Herzog, Clara Hemsath, Doris Mason, Antoi- 
nette Doll, Harriet Beuviet, Natalie Jones, 
Laura Cassels, Mary Smitalski, Florence Fox, 
Robert E. Smith, Alice Melbye, Helen Kalo- 
gianis, Marion Hall, Mildred Varner, Mamie 
Gray Holland, Marie Kauffman, Ruth Heard, 
Leila Horsley, Flora Riley, Lucile Gring, Har- 
old Rix, Lou Ernestine Buck, Lucile Rusie, 
Cleo M. Mason, Lillian M. Fell, Edith Erick- 
son, Edward Fisher, Lillian Albert, Helen 
Pethel, Clara Meyer, Alice Smith, Mary Rose 
Hurley, Jack Dreyer, Walter O’Callaghan, 
BHlinor Carmen Kirkel, Irene Crump, Theresa 
D. Cardella, Margaret Siem, Norma Beitel- 
spacher, Diana Ellis, Neva Christen, Gertrude 
Finkelstein, Marie Berthe, Eleanor C. Finney, 
tuth Lofgren, Silve Marie Manouge, Aileen 
M. Peters, Alice Wiemer, Marie Burke, John 
Toikka, Dotty Gilmon, Ann Naylor, Irene 
Nelson, Gwendolyn Duggan, Margaret Dani- 
schek, Inez Helen Christianson, Elizabeth 
Winifred Emery, Maxine Weinberg, Mary 
Frances Scott, Anne G. Doyle, Helen Reuland, 
Mildred Pallison, Adrienne Vegiard. 


Letter Box 


DeaR JUNIOR Erupp: 

I am not a subscriber to Tor Erupr but 
get them out of the library, and as I have 
not seen _a letter from my town or state I 
thought I would write one. TI have just been 
reading the number of Tuan Erupp that tells 
about getting up a Junior Music Club (March, 
1922), and I decided to try it. I take piano 
lessons and my sister takes on the violin. 
We have several friends that take music 
lessons and I think we can succeed in getting 
up a club. I hope some other JUNIOR readers 
will do likewise. 

From your friend, 
Doris Davis, Calif. 

N. B. Often the Junior Erupn receives 
letters asking how to join the Junior Etude 
Club or some such question. There is no 
Junior Etude Club of any kind and no one 
need be a subscriber to TH Erupp to enter 
the contests. The Junior Musie Clubs that 
are being formed so successfully are not 
Etude Clubs in any sense whatever, although 
Some of them have been pleased to name 
their clubs for THe Erupp, and all are at 
liberty to do so. Tum Brupp of March, 1922. 
was a club number and a great many Junior 
Music Clubs have been formed on the sug- 
gestions that were presented in the JUNIOR 
Erupe of that month. If any other Junior 
Readers have formed clubs or have joined 
clubs, the JuNion Erupy will be glad to hear 
from them. 





DpaR JUNIOR Erupr: 

I have always been much interested in THE 
JUNIOR Brupy and am now going to write to 
you for the first time. As my sister is an 
instructor in piano and yoice and has taken 
lessons for many years, I have always studied 
with her. We have taken Tun Erupp ever 
since I can remember and TI have always en- 
joyed playing the piano pieces and reading 
the many interesting articles in it. 

Your friend, 
Joycn CARLSSON (Age 14), 
Conn. 



































A NEEDED WORK IN A 
NEGLECTED FIELD 


What Educators Throughout 
the Country Think of this Work. 


“Without exception, the best work 
of its kind I have ever seen. We will 
use it in Hood College Conservatory of 
Music. I am glad to join a large and 
mighty host of the profession in con- 
gratulating you on account of the 
merits of this timely work.” 

Dr. JOHANN M. BLosp, 
Director, Hood College 
Conservatory of Music. 


POLYPHONIC 
PIANO PLAYING 


PART PLAYING—COUNTERPOINT 


BY 
THEODORE PRESSER 


“The very excellent Polyphonie Stud- 
ies that Mr. Presser has written will 
stand in the future as a memorial to 
Mr. Presser’s Musicianship.” 

Katn S. CHITTENDEN, 

Dean, The American Institute of 

Applied Music, New York, 








VERY pupil should be given some 

instruction in polyphonic playing. 
Students confined to exercises tend- 
ing to develop only mechanical dex- 
terity are apt to acquire involuntar- 
ily defects that leave no charm to 
their playing. These defects may 
be remedied by timely and frequent 
use of studies that are polyphonic 
in character. In this important 
branch of piano playing the pupil 
receives a training differing from 
the usual technical routine and is 
prepared for the study of the works 
of Bach and Handel and the class- 
ical composers. Polyphonie means 
many parts; that is, there are sey- 
eral parts or voices produced sim- 
ultaneously ; in other words, coun- 
terpoint. 

This volume can be introduced early 
in the career of the piano student; 
between the second and third year 
is not too early. The material used 
is especially pleasing and. although 
it has been selected from many 
sources, it all has been especially 
adapted and arranged for this work. 


PRICE, 75 cents 


“Two of our piano teachers are 
using this book and it is very satis- 
factory.” 

FranK A, Bracu, 
Dean, Kansas State Normal 
School of Musie. 


“I am convinced that it will be of 
the very greatest aid in piano teaching. 
» . . . This book will, if carefully 
followed, undoubtedly lead a student to 
a place where he can take up the Bach 
Inventions and the larger polyphonic 
works with ease.” 


FrREDERIC B. STIVEN, 
Director, University of Illinois 
School of Musie. 


“IT was surprised to see how fully you 
appreciate the needs of the Student and 
the Teacher in your work on ‘Poly- 
phonic Piano Playing.’ Your Preface 
is worthy a place in any Lecture on 
Music. . . . May I thank you in be- 
half of the Students and Teachers in 
this School for your rich contribution 
to our studies?’ 

Pror. W. A. SMITH, 
City School of Musie, 
Charleston, West Va. 


“A very useful work, well graded, 
with happy _ selections. For organ 
students this volume is priceless.” 

CuHas. Fr. Mutrrer 
Baltimore, Ma. 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Summer piano practice with this work will be especially 
helpful to those whose professional work is only in the win- 
ter season with a danger of losing technique in the summer. 


Finger Gymnastics 
By I. Philipp 


Opus 60 Price $1.50 


A Decided Departure in the Completion of F Inger 
Work in Extension by a Writer who is Perhaps 
the Leading Modern Technical Writer 
pil eb i «Ae eis NAITO 


There are combinations of fingering brought forth in 
these exercises that have only been touched upon in pre- 
vious works. Equal prominence is given the five fingers 
of each hand and a careful examination of this work will 
soon convince the musical pedagogue that this is one 
of those works that forms an epoch in the technical 
world. The moderately advanced player sitould use 
these finger gymnastics over a number of years, in fact, 


they are just the type for daily study at the piano. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Theodore Presser Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





25 cents a Copy 
) $2.00 a Year 
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New 





Publications 


Presenting Exceptional New Material For 
Teachers, Students, Performers and Music Lovers 








PLAYER’S BOOK 


School for the Pianoforte, Vol. III. 
By THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1.00 


Following the 





very successful vol- 
= umes Beginner's 
TT? ~) Book and Student's 


Book, this third vol- 
ume of the 





PLAYER'S BOOK 








series, 
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5 Sao re the Player’s Book, 
| = || m Att a - 
iS | CaN, B presents pleasing 
aH ey i : : 
ey THEO, PRESSER 8 study material in 
Oe I 
I | 


progressive order, 
i) treating somewhat in 
detail trills, octaves, 
two notes against 
three, the pedal and 
other matters neces- 
sary to technic. 
Throughout pleasing 
pieces, original and 
selected from the 
great writers, are 
used to supplement 
group of studies. A feature of the work, 
favorably commented upon by quite a number who 
started using this book in their teaching, is a 
series of ear-training exercises that should prove 


ot great 
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each 
have 


value. 


BILBRO’S KINDERGARTEN 
BOOK 


or the Pianoforte 
The Very First Musical Study 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 


F 


Price, 75 cents 


This is not a technical work for the teacher, but a 
very interesting and practical book for the very first 


instruction of a young child at the piano. There is 
nothing in the book that cannot be grasped by the 
little ones, even before they are able to read. Rhyth- 


and table exercises are 
and gradually the pupil is introduced 
and to reading the music from 
An extensive introduction to the 
work gives full instructions to the teacher. 


writing lessons 
first 


key be yard 


mic songs, 
given at 
to the 


the printed page. 


SECRETS OF THE SUCCESS 
OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


A Series of Biographical Studies 
of the Great Masters 


By EUGENIO PIRANI Price, $2.00 


The author of this book has spent an interesting 
life in three countries as teacher, pianist and com- 
poser and quite a few of the masters about whom he 
writes so interestingly were personal acquaintances 
of his at some time during his varied career. With 
keen perception he has penetrated the philosophy of 
the life success of these great music masters and re- 
veals them to the reader with a writine charm that is 
irresistible. This is just the kind of book for -a 
teacher to have in the studio for pupils to pick up and 
d while waiting for the lesson hour. Cloth bound. 





EIGHT SONGS FROM 
GREEN TIMBER 


Lyrics by Charles O. Roos 

Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE Price, $1.50 

The “Green Timber Country” in the valley of the 
St. Croix River has furnished the inspiration for this 
cycle of charming new songs by the popular American 
composer, Thurlow Lieurance. The melodies, set to 
the beautiful lyrics of the poet, Chas. O. Roos, are in 
the main original with Mr. Lieurance, but native In- 
dian themes have been employed sparingly to aid in 
creating atmosphere. These songs are worthy of a 
place on any recital program, and singers seeking new, 
artistic material will find this book a most valuable 
addition to their repertoire. 


WOODSY CORNER TALES 
AND TUNES 


For Little Piano Players 
By HELEN L. CRAMM 


A set of twelve little nature studies for very young 
piano players. The story of scenes in a garden is 
so adroitly told that the child’s interest is attracted 
immediately and the clever descriptive musical num- 
ber that accompanies each chapter catches the pupil's 
imagination and pleases the youthful fancy... These 
pieces are of much melodic beauty, “veritable practice 
makers” as it were, and each contains real pearls of 
instruction marking distinct advances jn elementary 
piano technic. 





Price, 75 cents 


JUNIOR COLLECTION of ANTHEMS 


Price, 50 cents 

The Young People’s Choir is receiving more and 
more attention nowadays in our churches and it was 
in response to numerous demands upon the Publishers 
for suitable material that the compilation of this vol- 
ume was made. It consists of a collection of new, 
easy numbers in great variety for all- occasions, most 
of them in unison or two parts. In the selection of 
these anthems melody has been considered q prime 
requisite and the texts have also with 
great care. 


been chosen 


An Opportunity to Ascertain the 
Real Worth of the Publications 
of the Theo. Presser Co. 


To afford a better opportunity of judging 


the genuine value of the books listed on this 
page we will gladly 
examination. 


send any of them for 
To render further assistance to 
our patrons in the selection of music, we have 
catalogs covering every classification, 
which we will gladly send gratis. 


any of 





THEODORE 
PRESSER Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
TALKING MACHINES AND RECORDS 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PAz 





FROM THE FAR EAST 


Six Oriental Pictures 
For the Pianoforte 


By GEORGE TOMPKINS Price, $1.00 


The piano player who enjoys something out of the 
ordinary, for recreation, motion-picture playing, etc., 
will be delighted with this genuine novelty. There 
is a fascination about the music of the Far East and 
these pieces are based on Oriental rhythms and to 
some extent on Oriental tonality. The suite con- 
sists of six melodious and cleverly harmonized num- 
bers; in point of difficulty they range around the 
fourth or fifth grade. From the educational stand- 


point, these pieces will afford good practice in style 
and interpretation, 


SCIENCE IN MODERN 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


A Practical Exposition of Principles 
of Relaxation Applied to Technic 
Touch and Interpretation 


By MRS. NOAH BRANDT Price, $1.00 
This book tells how a beautiful tone is made and 
how technic may be developed along rational lines in 
the modern sense. Numerous notation examples and 
photographs of hand positions are shown, all taken 
from Mrs. Brandt’s own highly successful work. 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


and An Original Sonata 
For the Organ 


By H. J. STEWART 














Price, $2.00 

A collection of 
pieces that will appeal 
to every organist. It 
is a handsomely bound 
volume containing a 
large number of 
new transcriptions ar- 
ranged by Dr. Stew- 


ALBUM OF art for use in his pop- 
oat ular out-door recitals 
z in California and also 
includes an original 

sonata, entitled The 

Chambered Nautilus, 


after Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ favorite 
poem, a magnificent 
recital program num- 
ber. While originally 
used for concert pur- 
poses, some of the 
selections are suitable for church, and many of them 
for motion-picture playing. 








- WELL-KNOWN HYMNS _ 
FOR MEN’S VOICES 
By FREDERICK WICK 


Wherever a men’s choir js 
church services, the men’s 


Price, 50 cents 


used, whether in the 
sible class or the lodge- 
room, these splendid arrangements of favorite hymns 
will be heartily welcomed. They are. well within the 
ability of amateur singers and yet are not too sim- 
ple to be of interest to trained organizations. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in United 
States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Panama,Guam and Tutuila. In Canada, 
$2.25 per year. All other countries, $2.72 per year. 





Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash, 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
for its safe arrival. ; 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
do not wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


Georges Enesco has arrived in America 


as Guest Conductor of some of our best years, returned to the Metropolitan repertoire, 
His achievements here have war- February 1st, with Mme. Jeritza as Blizabetly 


orchestras, A 
ranted the fine reports that preceded his com- 
ing. As conductor of the Lamoureux Orches- 


is one of our most versatile of modern musi- 
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The World of Music 


“Tannhauser,” after an absence of eight A National Association of Band- 
masters has been instituted 
the object of establishing fraternal soli 


among bandmasters, to 


Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Cour- masters a secure moral, legal and economic ductor from 
tra of Paris he has been most successful. He boin at the organ, and the Philadelphia Or- position, to promote the 
ebestra, under Leopold Stokowski, joined in 


ns. Fame first came to him as a violinist. I § 
cle x amaker Store, of Philadelphia, on December  pands, 


He is also a pianist of great ability, and his 


Dupré uniting the organ with the 


mpositions are acclaimed by the best of 26th, M. I l 
BorD y orchestra in playing the Second Chorale of gato has purehased for 


critics, Thus he sheds luster on his native °° r ) 
César Franck in honor of the one hundredth park, an Hast Side summe 
anniversary of the composer’s pirth in this }ome. With its four acres 


Roumania and __ its poet-queen, Wligabeth 
(“Carmen Sylva") who first discovered his 


talent and made study possible. month. 


Gabrilowitsch’s Fifth Anniversary as_ tim of a serious 


conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches- ary 4th, 
tra was recently ce 


ner Program at which the directors of the Dowell will b 
Detroit Symphony ociety marked the occa: of h 0 en compositions, by which she by “A Friend of Music for the 
Regneas has headed a list of twenty- fornia 
five to subscribe one hundred dollars each as j 
a testimonial to Mrs, MacDowell, and thus to 


Moriz Rosenthal, famous as one of the insure the continuance 
and especially for Subscriptions to the fund will be accepted by 
and forwarded to the proper 


sion by the presentation of a huge laurel has 
wreath with the inscription “Ossip Gabrilo- Joseph 
witsch, December 28-29, 1917-1922.” 


world’s master pianists, 


his technical skill, is announced for a return THR WTUDE 
authorities. 
‘ Pye * 2 Prince Ludwig Ferdinand, of Bayaria, 
he Chicnao Civic ners season Gfc2 has rinsed at tm tend ety 

we OF ons. S A violins of the orchestra of every Wagner per: <a 5 “4 
: Ah to America and toured with 

for many fastivals at Munich, and and his famous orchestra 
has done it for the pure love of the thing. E tele : rat 


The Worcester (England) Cathedral conductor in 


tour of America beginning next autumn. 


which was intimated to be inside the eSti- p,-mance 
mated $350,000. ‘ 


Jean de Reszke celebrated his seventy- 


third birthday on_the 14th of January, in DIS) ope; a : iy een bie 
aoe on . a ae er wan has broken down and a piano is be- 
palatial villa at Nice, of the French Riviera, jing used for the services. The original instru- 
in 16138, cost about $2,000, With The 


where “The King of Tenors” holds court sur- 
rounded by the elite of the artistic and intel- 
lectual world. 


Orloff, the Duke of Connaught and T. P, 
O'Connor, M, P. 


The Southern Music ? 
Conference held its first meeting at the 


lement its work by endeavoring “to hasten 


ern difficulties.” 
At the Library of the Paris Opera 


singing the Ourfeww Air from Meyerbeer’s “Les 
Huguenots.” The idea is not new in Amer- 
ica—several of our big department stores 
have for years closed their doors daily with 
music. We think that Wanamaker started it, 
Now in Philadelphia the business closes daily 
with a fifteen-minute recital on “the largest 
organ in the world.” 







Henri Verbrugghen, from latest reports, 
has been engaged for three years as conductor 


of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, to Wditorials . 
Editorials 


American Girl in Opera 


begin with the season of 1923-1924. 


International Copyright for Com- 

posers is to be made possible by a bill intro- Musical Scrap Book...-.. +4 A. S. Garbett 152 Violinists’ Htude....+--- 

duced into the Senate by Senator Lodge, of Conducting Memory Contests New Records...sereeees 
W. H. Mayes 158 JUNIOR Wrupy......... Hl 


Massachusetts, which provides that the United 


States shall become a member of the Inter- Wook for Runner-Up....... 
opyright Union, Let us hope that Making Cans Out of Can’ts.....-- Ss. M. O. 154 
Six Cardinal Points..... Leslie Fairchild 154 


national C 


Mrs, Hdward MacDowell was the vic- 
automobile accident on Janu- 
Which three of her ribs were be given a series of open-air 
lebrated by a special Wag- broken, Though slowly improving, Mrs. Mac- summer months, 
@ unable to resume her recitals 


ment, built 
* the repairs 
Among his frequent guestS jnstalled, the & re 
° ea TR stalled, present organ wl 
are Edward Clement, Reynaldo Habn, Prine® $150,000 value. 
Carol Singing has so taken hold of our 
celebration of Christmas that this 
Supervisors’ year in more than six hundred towns it had 
a place in the celeb rations of the Yule season, 
i > d , Georgia, Decem- s 
eae ret: Hotel, Of aeot ie to form Mpixie The Ashes of Theodor Leschetisky 
“13 ” ae are to rest ne 
a e 1p- 
Auxiliary” to the national body and to sul Schubert, 
cians and 


and improvements 


American 


ar those of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart and other celebrated musi- 
rat ‘ Sach hy literary men. This is to result 
the advancement of mts eee purely South from the offer by Vienna of a free plot in the 
ic 8 > . Central Friedhof for the late famous .teacher 


PA ra Joseph 
“Closing Time’ is now announced by a phono- Dea nater 
graph using a record of the opera chorus ricer of 
Government, 


be remodeled for 


Tey ay ¥ \ 7 be J 
the Peterborough Colony. of an opera company for 


e of her altruistic work. 
good was born April 3, 


Massachusetts, 
ducted the glee club and 


he second desk of the first the famous Lamperti in 


jn Burope. 
Philharmonic 


Building is provided in 
passed the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 


in attendance. 
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Rome, with 


progress 
eultivate and 


of the bandman's art, and to ‘ i 
juetive of der the auspices of the Ontario Musical A 


a gala cancert in the grand court of the Wan- encourage musical institutions proc 


of Buf- 30th to May 4th. 
$50,000 Braun’s choirs of not less than fifty voices, from 
r resort, to be its 
of lawns this will lars by addressing J. 
recreational purposes, with 407 Ryrie Building, 229 Yonge Street, 
Here, under 


The Bavarian Min nerchor 


a new club house and pavilion. 
Nature’s own canopy of towering pines, will 
eoncerts in the 


Half a Million Dollars has been given 
endowment 


Los Angeles, Cali- anes were the leading features. 


George Laurie Osgood died recently at 
his home, at Godalming, Pngland, 


in 1866, where he studied 


years he was a successful teacher 
Boston, also 


Orchestra of 


subsequent 


odounoft’ 
H, J. Stewart 200 
.A. de Quichard 203 
“Robert Braine 204 at the Metropolitan in 
Horace Johnson 207 January, after a rest 
zabeth A. Gest 215 Attacked ,by the critics as erude 


Organists’ Htude......++-. 
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$5,000 (250,000,000 Marks at present 
change rates) was raised at a recent ber 
larity concert given by the Boston Symphony 
band- chestra for Wilhelm Gericke, its famous con- 
1884 to 1889. 


A Musical Competition Festival, 


ciation, will be held in Toronto from A 
Choral organizations 


ible to enter. Part 
Atkinson, Secret 


United States, are elig 






ronto, Canada. Entries close March 15th 


The University Philha rmonic 


and the Ballet Music from 


Ernest Schelling has recently g 


Mr, Os- three unique recitals in New York, consis 
A Chelsea, entirely of Piano Concertos, accompanied by 
He graduated from Harvard the New York Symphony Orchestra, . 
and con- 5 % 





ex 
refit 
Or- 


un- 
§S0- 
pri} 
and 
the 
icu- 
ary, 
To- 


So- 


ciety, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, gave 
an orchestral concert on December 11, of which 
the Symphony in D Major, No, 2, by Haydn, 
“Raust,’ of Gou- 


iven 
ting 


After Edward M. Zimmerman, prominent 


ican tenor, pased away at his home, in 
York, on January 11th. For years Mr, I 


début with the Chicago Opera Associatio 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” with Mary 
den in the title role, 


and Industries ber of light operas, and principal condi 
which has ol the Dippel Light Opera Company, 
before the from the effects of an operation, al Barce 

4 Spain, on the 9th of January. A nativ 
Bohemia, some of his most successful 


Dr. Herbert Brewer, organist of Glouces- fessional work was done in America, 
ter Cathedral and conductor of the Gloucester 
of famous pianists. Festival, has been elected to the position of 

p High Sheriff of the eity. 

Louis Planel, a violinist and service of the cathedral, Dr. Brewer, in his engagements by a concert 
from California, has been made an qual office, played in his High She 1 q 
the Legion of Honor by the French and chains, with the new Mayor and Council 


Ganna Walska is reported to have | 
a controlling interest in the Théatr 
Champs-flysées of Paris, Another fem 
Impresario to the fore. 


three years in Germany and three more with yocal teacher, composer and choirmaster of 
“ft he returned Philadelphia, died on the ninth ol Decen 
Theodore Thomas ffe and his talented wife, Marie Kunkle Zim- 
For some twenty merman, the soprano, have been influet 
and choral gpirits in the musical life of the Quaker ¢ 
composing many 
well-known songs. His last years were spent 


iber. 


itial 
shee 


George Hamlin, the distinguished Amer 


New 
lam- 


about to be Leipzig is on the verge of dissolution, as lin had been a successful singer in concert, 
ill be of about the players have struck and. refused to play opera and oratorio. He made his operatic 
longer under the direction of its owner, Hans 
L’Hermet, because of his incompetence. The 
Musicians’ Union has forbidden its members 
to play under him, thus preventing his organ- 
izing another, according to reports, 


$30,000,000 for an Arts 


n in 
Gar- 


Dr. Anselm Goetzl, composer of a num- 


lector 
died 
lona, 
e of 
pro- 


Mme, Schumann-Heink, whoge tour was 
interrupted by a serious illness, resumed her 
at Asheville, North 


rifian robes Carolina, on January 22nd. 


ought 


des 
1ine 


Don Lorenzo Perosi, former master of 





the Sistine Choir and composer of several 
oratorios which attained consid rable popu- 

Pacp larity, was recently declared mentally irre- 
sponsible and has been enjoined from dispos 

ImMpo 


sgood nae ing of his property, in order that his ce 
.e+ee 196 sitions, published and unpublished, may be 


199 protected. 


New York ear 


and o 


Rossini’s “William Tell” was revived 


ly in 


of twenty-eight years. 


ut of 


date, the audience received it with the great- 


est enthusiasm, 


Ursula Greville, successful I 


sritish singer 


| pete Devel Better Violin Playi 
Jeveloping Better Violin aying NOCTITIG> icp sieecnsee eneneste Hofmann 167 ree BAT Se nih . sieal monthly 
The United States Grand Opera Com- ; Albert Spalding 155 Mazurka Brillant....+.-++- .G. Eggeling 168 a ea % yo ne ving Sate We 1 nom ited 
pany closed its short life of two weeks by Make Minutes Count = = "Spring's Awakening..... eae t0g Ce ero aa a abe Sioat Sia eal mento 
a performance of ‘Die Walkiire, at Detroit, Marjorie G. Lachmund 156 Aphrodite. 4...++++ee+4 ot S. Stoughton 170 Wer fret New York recital was cetera TAGs 
on December 9th. The failure is charged to Young Musicians and Colleges ei apelg’ <ictierks Ln D. Dupre 171 flan ail ACW as oth i g 
lack of popular support. Legato and Staccato A. J pschg a Hk 4s November (Four Hands) .P. Tschaikowsky 172 
10k f Staccato.....+J ae f beck typ Brit - - di ’ : ail ka 
The Grande Théatre of Lyons, France, Pleasure in Music.........- EB. Dickinson 168 Rippling Waters (Four vole Anthony 174 Saveband Bt Bg ae = farke On B Co eet 
which was destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt Gifts of Negro....-.- R. Emmet Kennedy 159 wings ie A 74 ticket and 8,000 Marne haus Coricerts ; 
* ap : : A é oa 4 nds of Spring.....--.---H. L. Bolling 176 for the famous Gewandhaus Concerts, and o 
with every modern equipment, including & Wxamples and Iliustrations...H#. A. Geat 160 pangette Rococ ptbsipn efor Marks for other concerts Rt 
revolving stage, which allows three settingS Variety......-+-++sse00 4. M. Hoffrek 160 anse e Rococo.....+.+.W. A. + ohnson Tass ee <e oe Ee ead te saul 
to be prepared at one time. It was recently New Piece Without Teacher Avowal. wee tee se senees a. Kronke 1 78 Ae mae Oa: dae NOT enone 
dedicated by a gala performance of ‘Carmen. Sidney Bushell 160 Dancing Butterflies...... J. 2. Roberts 183 y dietaare kt ess that of Germany, this 
Good Piano Playing.... W.. J. Henderson 161 O Sole Mio... 1. vesesecees A, di Capua 184 meh concert and opera impossible, though 
Francis Casadesus has resigned as @ Much in TAPEIES. oi oie sie PE. E. Hipsher 162 The Darkey Fiddler..... ‘William Baines 185 for the American the present rate of exchange 
director of the Fontainebleau School of Music. Franz Liszt....-+-----4 Wary A. Schmitz 162 Woodland Idyl......... CO. Zeckwer 186 makes the levy amount to about elght cents. 
Paul Vidal, also, has relinquished his post ON (Jass Teaching...--- Fe Re SES L. Lee 162 The Bob-o-link (Violin and P akes 
the staff of the institution. Their places have fjszt at Court of Napoleon 7 op Franklin 187 The International Society for Con- 
. Yost 188 temporary Music, which was formed last 


been filled by Max Dollone and Andre Bloch, 


respectively, according to reports from Paris. Rhythm in Children... 
Tabulations Help...- 


Princess Metternioh 168 Waltz (Violin and Piano) 
_Jean de Horvath 163 Offertory in G Minor (Organ) 
E. i 


...@. F. Schwarte 164 


A Carillon of Forty-two Bells, the ‘Teachers’ Round Table... G. Hamilton 165 A Barnegat Love Song 


largest in this country, 
the famous Croydon, England, foundry. It 
is to be a gift from John D. Rockefeller to 


York. 


has been ordered from yypysed Thumb-Joint....--- B. F.. Marks 166 
What Legato Really Is.. J. R, Frampton 166 Inconstancy (Vocal)..---- B's 


f New Josef Hofmann’s Nocturné...-s+++s+00 ) 
cL Pt arm erst Course for each Pupil. ...Norine Robards 195 Lakeside Reverie...----- 


166 Longing (Vocal)....++s+sre- 


summer at Salzburg, has been endorse 


Hosmer 188 meeting of leading musicians in New 
An American section of the society 
Robinson 190 formed and a committee authorized to 
Stevenson 192 4 constitution. This is a large step toward 
_W. Baines 193 restoring and strengthening the bonds 
_M. L. Preston 194 terest of the world’s musicians. 


i at a 
York, 

was 
draft 


of in- 


145 
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YCEUM 


RTS 
ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


Filias Day 


President and Director of 
Dramatic Department 


ANNOUNCES 


A SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


THEODORE 
HARRISON 


Dir. of Music Dept. 
In addition to pri- 


vate lessons will con- 
duct a class in 





Interpretation and 


Repertoire 


For Students, Teachers 
and Professionals 








THEopoRE Harrison 


Mr. Harrison's time is in great demand. Please 


make early application. 


Superior faculty teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art will be in attend- 
ance at the summer normal. Work taken 
during the summer will be credited on regu- 
lar courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 


Studios and Dormitories in our own build- * 
ing ideally located in the heart of the North 
Side Art Center. 


Write Topay For Spectat SUMMER BULLETIN 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept. R. S., 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MUSIC Study for CULTURE 
and LIVELIHOOD 


Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


UNFOLDING THE 
INNER FEELING and REASONING 


Send for Catalogue of 
EUROPEAN TOUR 

















anc 


SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 


Address: EFFA. ELLIS PERFIELD 
4144 West 45th Street Bryant 7233 
New York City 












MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
20th SEASON 
June 20th to July 5th, 1923 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 








Courses for 
PIANISTS=TEACHERS 
ACCOMPANISTS 

Send for Booklet. 


Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga. 


SUMMER 


Sight-Toucli-Hearing System. 





Study Vacations 


Right on the Beautiful Long Island Shores 


Master Classes in 


VIOLIN, SINGING, PIANO, COMPOSITION 
Direction of the Associated Academies 


F. L. WILLGOOSE, Mus. Bac. (Durham Univ.) Principal 


Private Dock, Boat House, Tennis and Golf and all facilities for a wonderful vacation combined 
with intensive study. Write ror ILLUsTRATED BooKLET TO 


MRS. WILLGOOSE, CENTERPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers, Players and Earnest Students of all grades, beginning Monday, July 9th. 
For all particulars address: MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 











SUMMER SESSION (5ac% 
AUGUST 4 
Intensive Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Music, Harmony 
Bi Faculty of 110. New $350,000 Building. Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. Send for free folder 


IMacPHAIL SCHOOL 


i Nicollet at Eighth Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 


$ 
























“38 56th SUMMER SESSION Opens June 15, 1923 


Six weeks Master Cass with the great 
Pianist and teacher 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


Special Six Weeks Intensive Course in 
Sd 


Pusuic Scuoot Music for Supervisors 
leading to certificate. 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Ideal Residential halls, on beautiful wooded campus 


(State accredited.) 
SEASON OF SUMMER OPERA PERFORMANCES 





( INCORPORATED ) 


Send for announcements to BerrHa Baur, Directress, 
Burnet C. Turaity, Manager 


Highland Avenue and Oak St , Cincinnati, Ohio 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM °'rsedimer 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Calif., Jan. 22nd, 1923; New York City, Aug. Ist, 1923. 


Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis; Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon, March. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Miami, Fla., 
Columbus, Ohio, June. 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla. 

Cara Mathews Garrett, Mission Hill School of Music, 121 West Washington, San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year, 























Normal Classes, Los Angeles, 


Feb.; Wichita, Kans., March; 


except February, in Indianapolis, Ind 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Il1_—Spring and Summer Classes, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, Il].; Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City, March. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal., April 16:h and June 18th, 1923, 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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WHERE TO STUDY THIS SUMMER? 


The Summer Study Advantages Leading Colleges, Conservatories, Schools and 
Teachers are announcing in this issue, present the best opportunities for the 
Earnest Student and Progressive Teacher to improve their musicianship. 





OTHER NEW YORK SUMMER STUDY ANNOUNCEMENTS ON PAGE 210 


THE ETUDE 


571] | an "Dad. 





A Splendid Opportunity 
To Study the 





before the Public themselves—and who NEED 
therefore a SCIENTIFIC—and logical way of 
laying the foundation 


FOR THOSE who need quickly to establish 

classes on a safe financj asis, in such a 
way as to INSURE CONTfFNUED SUCCESS 
and GROWTH, THIS METHOD tthe first 
in the whole world originated expressly for 
children with an understanding of their sy cho- 
logical needs —OFFERS THE COMPLETE 
SOLUTION. 


Opening MARCH 19, 1923 
in New York City 


you WILL HAVE, rot only an opportunity 

of studying this wonderful System and 
graduating after two hundred hours study (put 
into ten weeks) and obtaining your certificate 
and a set of the patented Apparatus worth $70 
but the advantages of studying during the 
Greatest City’s Season of unrivaled Musical 
Advantages, 





And Now If You Want 
Further Particulars 


and to know WHY in spite of cheap imitations 
of the Fletcher Music Method such men as the 
Great Organist Edwin Lemare. Sir Henry Wood 
and many others dema: d this Method for their 
own children and WHY it is endorsed by George 
W, Chadwick, Charles W. Cadman, Arthur 
Foote, Sir Franklin Taylor, John Philip Sousa, 


etc., etc. 


Write to 
MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
411 W. 114th St., New York City 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropelitan College of Music 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
and a 
FACULTY OF 
SPECIALISTS 
teaching 
Music in 
all its 
branches 


Piano 
Pedagogy 
Courses 
Lead to 
Certificates and Diploma 


Summer Session 
Begins 
June 18th 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 25- 
Daily theory and normal 
@ § C3) classes for piano teachers. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















e 
Fletcher Music Method 
FOR THOSE realizing that they can serve 
their day and generation as well, by being 
ARTIST TEACHERS as by trying to keep 
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UE UU UU RU BONO GGG EE vue) 
UOTE aya 
is 
UMMER AS l ER CHOOL JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4 § 
! (SIX WEEKS) 58th YEAR : 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER RICHARD HAGEMAN c 
y ie Master Violin Instructor of the World Noted Coach and Accompanist iI 
¢ 
|) PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA poised ota : 
> . 
: Master Pano natrctor ofthe Word PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
| ier : 5 
iB HERBERT WITHERSPOON Notable Teacher of Teachers é 
| Famous Singer and Teacher ie 
H : CLARENC is 
OSCAR SAENGER acme ‘NCE EDD Y¥ e 
1 Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Operatic Coach faders Ne 
. 
: FLORENCE HINKLE LEON SAMETINI | 
America’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher eI 
3 
' REPERTOIRE—INTERPRETATION CLASSES TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES | 
qd BESDERE, WITHERSPOON (Woes) PEQE LEQECTECA AEN AVIER cme) PIAS vont : 
oc . XAVE A M iat z z : 
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Among the 100 members of the Faculty the following distinguished artists will be in residence: 


MUSICAL THEORY 


Arthur Olaf Andersen 
John Palmer ~ 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
Members of Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
DRAMATIC ART 
A. Louise Suess 


PIANO 
Josef Lhevinne William S. Brady 
Heniot Levy Delia Valeri 
Silvio Scionti Karleton Hackett 
Victor Garwood E. Warren K. Howe 
Louise Robyn Charles La Berge 
Kurt Wanieck Elaine De Sellem 
Earl Blair Marie S. Zendt 





WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


of New York City 


One of America’s Foremost 
Vocal Teachers—Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLA 


LHEVINNE 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso 


Repertory Teachers’ Classes 
Auditor Classes 


ORGAN 


Wilhelm Middelschulte 
Frank Van Dusen 


Jacques Gordon 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


George H. Gartlan 
O. E. Robinson 
David A. Clippinger 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Walter Aschenbrenner 


VIOLONCELLO 
Robert Ambrosius 





June 25 to July 28 
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DELIA 


VALERI 


Famous New York Expert 
On Tone Production 
Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of Six Weeks, June 25 to August 4, 1923. Lecture Courses by Eminent Educators. 
Recitals by Members of the Faculty. 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri by competitive examination. 
Send for Application Blank. Moderate Tuition Rates. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 


Send for Summer Session Prospectus and Special Lhevinne, Brady, Valeri and 
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Misery in the Land of Mozart and Wagner 


However bitter any reader of this editorial may have felt 
during the war toward the Central Powers, the normal human 
being can now have only pity for the professional classes in 
that part of the old world. 

Many of the men who suffer most are now well along in 
years and were those very men who years ago taught some of 
the outstanding minds in American musical art. Their posi- 
tion now is in many cases next door to starvation. Their family 
life, owing to social conditions, is turned topsy-turvy. Their 
daughters, trained to a comfortable existence, versed in lan- 
guages, music, art and the finer things, find that marriage is 
impossible under the present condition, as their fathers are 
unable to give them a dowry, or “dot,” which even the triflers 
would recognize. 

We have taken steps to help some of the elderly men to 
keep alive in their music work. Among them are some of the 
greatest names in the contemporary history of musical art. 
We know that Max Bruch, for instance, in his old age virtually 
starved to death a year or so ago. F 

If any friend of Tue Erupr desires to help these unfor- 
tunate professional musicians we shall be pleased to receive 
contributions addressed to the “Musicians? Humanity Fund” 
and place them in hands for immediate care of known cases 
of need. Kindly read this notice in your music club. 





Pleasant Places 

A norep American composer, in advising a would-be com- 
poser, said: 

“Don’t improvise at the keyboard if you want 
originality. Despite your best intentions your fingers 

will fly into ‘pleasant places,’ ‘comfortable positions,” 

‘old keyboard alleys,’ and you will find yourself repeat- 

ing old idioms and creating nothing.” 

For the most part this is good advice; but still Chopin 
and Grieg, and many others, have shown that compositions may 
be written comfortably for the keyboard, and not lack origi- 
nality and charm. Indeed, a great many composers have found 
that they have defeated public interest and success by not 
making their works “kalviermassig.” Indeed, there is only 
one composer of master rank whose works for the piano key- 
board have been successful despite their lack of keyboard facil- 
ity. That one is Brahms. He seemed to be striving to defy 
the keyboard instead of accommodating himself to it. In fact, 
one is never sure of a Brahms piece. It has to be practiced 
over and over again for public performance, every time it is 
taken up again. The sheer force of his genius makes it worth 
while to study his piano works and overcome his lack of respect 
for the pianist’s fingers and wrists. 





Musical Assets That Count 


A weapinc Wall Street man has just remarked that a 
share of stock is to be likened to one of the cells in a great 
storage battery, each cell being a storage compartment charged 
with labor and brains. That, in fact, is all that capital can be— 
a convenient way of storing labor and brains so that its power 
can be turned on as desired. 

The musician’s assets are represented by the knowledge 
and experience he has stored up, the plant he has established 
(his studio, library, musical instruments, furniture), but most 
of all his experience and his reputation. Therefore the music 
worker should regard his every day as an opportunity to store 
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up more and better reputation through the excellence and out- 
standing character of his works. The value of his services 
depends very largely upon his reputation for producing meri- 
torious work. 

Reputations are usually accumulated very gradually, 
through hard and serious effort. Sometimes a brilliant talent 
flashes itself into fame in a few hours. Such things are ex- 
ceedingly rare. With reputation comes reserve and power, 
confidence, public respect. Careful musicians consider pub- 
licity seriously. Newspaper “puffs” are valueless, unless there 
is a constantly growing public appreciation of the real ar- 
tistic efforts of the musician. 

Keep scrap books of notices, of course, but every time you 
paste in a notice which you know did not come as a result of 
your real merit (rather than as an advertising consideration, 
a pull or a favor of some friend), draw a blue line through it 
so that you will be able to distinguish between the real and the 
unreal. The banker, who lists among his assets worthless stock, 
will soon be a bankrupt. Don’t fool yourself in as important 
a matter as your reputation. 


French Musical Co-operation 


One of the most gratifying of diplomatic courtesies which 
came from the great war was the establishment, by the French 
Government, of the Fontainbleau School of Music, exclusively 
for American students. This resulted from a conference of 
General Pershing and Dr. Walter Damrosch, in 1918, leading 
to the establishment, in France, of a school for training Army 
musicians. Dr. Damrosch described this himself in Tue Erupe 





some years ago. 

The Fontainbleau school was opened in June, 1921, in the 
wonderful Palace of Fontainbleau, with Charles Marie Widor 
as General Director and Francois Casadesus as Director. In 
1922 ninety pupils were accommodated. The school cannot 
be said to compete with any of the American Summer Schools 
(many of which engage artist teachers of the highest standing 
in the world of music), as the French School is confined to one 
hundred advanced, selected pupils. The lowest possible cost 
for three months is between $500 and $600, including ocean 
passage which is given at reduced rates to the few lucky stu- 
dents accepted. The session opens June 24th and continues 
to September 24th. Familiarity with the French language 1s 
presupposed. This year the French government has established 
at Fontainbleau a similar school for Architects and Painters. 

The American headquarters of the school are at 119 E. 
19th street, New York, where Mr. Francis Rogers, known to 
Tue Erupe readers through his contributions to the Singer’s 
Department, is acting as chairman during the European 
absence of Mrs. George M. Tuttle. 

Tur Ervpe has always endorsed with ereatest enthusiasm 
the Summer Study movement. We have been proud of our 
American Schools, some of which have faculties unexcelled by 
any institutions anywhere in the world. Fontainbleau can 
accommodate only a very small fraction of the thousands who 
profit by Summer Study. Our American Schools with faculties 
of artist teachers of equally high rank offer at our doors in- 
tensive musical training of the highest character. 

Your success or your failure in any Summer School depends 
largely upon the attitude with which you go to the school. ib 2 
you elect to make it “a lark.” or an excursion, or a form of 
metropolitan vacation, you will get little no matter where you 
go. But if you decide to do one, two, or three months of 
intensive work, you will do as much in New York, Chicago, 
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Philadelphia or Boston as you can anywhere. It is the study 
alone that counts. Atmosphere is often an inspiration to loaf- 
ing rather than industry. Masterpieces are more likely to be 


born in the garret than in the drawing room. The American 
students who go to Fontainbleau for real serious work will 
have little time for anything else. 

America appreciates most sincerely this latest form of 
artistic reciprocity upon the part of the French Government, 
always generous with its artistic treasures. 





The Danger of Verbal Clubs 

RECENTLY we have been looking over some old issues of the 
Erupe in which appear tirades against the old-fashioned 
teacher who felt that one of the principles of pedagogy as 
applied to piano was to penalize mistakes by raps over the 
knuckles with the inevitable pencil. Later, along in the nine- 
ties, appear articles rejoicing that the “knuckle-rapper” is 
becoming a thing of the past. Now such a thing is hard to 
realize. 

Yet there are still teachers who seem to feel that musical 
instruction has to be clubbed into pupils with a kind of verbal 
club. The editor well remembers when he was a small boy, that 
there was a rosy-faced, white-haired English school principal, 
who had a pocket constructed down the seam of his trousers 
to fit a slender rattan. Once, when summoned to visit the prin- 
cipal, the editor was introduced to the rattan as a specific for 
various kinds of class-room misdemeanors. Each blow stung 
like a hornet; but in a few hours it was all over and forgotten. 
There was another teacher, however,—a mild-faced gentle- 





woman, with a quiet voice and an easy manner, who had a way 
of saying cutting things that wounded one’s pride for weeks. 
The rattan was trifling, compared with her bitter sarcasm. 

The verbal club is a dangerous weapon. It can strike a 
far fiercer and more lasting blow than many real clubs. Much 
of the universally discussed Freudian philosophy has to do 
with the fact that wounds made by verbal clubs in the hands 
of unthinking parents, teachers and friends have so beaten up 
the will, the imagination and the mentality of individuals, that 
all kinds of physical and psychic maladies result. The teacher, 
who would instantly recognize that, if he were to go around 
beating people on the head with a bludgeon, he would place 
himself in the class with the gunman and the thug, often makes 
unthinkably brutal and destructive remarks with his verbal 
club. Many pride themselves upon their sarcasm, their bitter, 
cutting innuendos and their terrifying criticisms. 

Such a course, with the music teacher especially, is not 
only unnecessary, but is unscientific. If the pupil is hopeless, 
don’t mangle him with insults and discouragements. Bring him 
to realize that his success lies in some other line. If you must 
use a club, you are in the wrong profession. Buy a black mask 
and join the gunmen. 





Without Beauty ? 

Recentty the Editor borrowed from Lt. Comm. Sousa five 
exquisite volumes the noted conductor had lately acquired 
for his famous and unusual library. They were a rare collec- 
tion of “The Comic Theatre,” published in London in 1762, 
being a contemporary translation of certain French comedies, 
done in inimitable style. The last two volumes were given over 
to Moliére, and the English translation of that day flashes a 
new significance upon the works of the great French wit and 
satirist. 

Perhaps the most amusing play is “The Gentleman Cit” 
(Le bourgeois gentilhomme). If you, our musical friend, have 
never read this charming example of the humor of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin (who took the name of Moliére), don’t fail to do so 
at the first opportunity. It will help you to get a new angle 
upon your art. In this play the writer brings on a Music 
Master, a Dancing Master, Fencing Master and a Master of 
Philosophy, all engaged to cultivate a newly-rich personage 
who is altogether incapable of appreciating their instruction. 
Each master is given an opportunity to prove that the destiny 
of man depends upon his understanding of his particular art. 
Thus the Music Master contends: 


“If everyone learnt music, would it not be the 
means of bringing about a greater concord and agree- 
ment between them, the consequence of which would 
be universal peace?” 

It is evidently Moliére’s intention to laugh at music as a 
necessity; for immediately the Fencing Master and the Danc- 
ing Master bring forward their pleas, and the Master of Phi- 
losophy shames them all. With this delicious fooling the music 
reader gains a new perspective upon his art. Of course, the 
world can exist without music, just as it can exist without 
flowers, without trees, without pictures, without good books, 
without any of the beautiful things we all prize so much. But 
would it be a world worth. living in? 

Squat in an igloo, surrounded by skins and blubber, with 
unmelting ice and snow as far as the eye can reach, human life 
has gone on for centuries. But who in the world wants to be 
an Esquimau? 

The frigid and desolate North has little feeling for beauty. 
Music and pictures are practically unknown. All these show 
in the beauty ‘and civilization of the higher order, wherein they 
go hand in hand. The higher the civilization the more intense 
the manifestations of simple beauty. This in different eras 
crystallized into various art forms—the Acropolis, the Parthe- 
non, the Gothic Cathedral, the plays of Shakespeare, the won- 
derful Georgian furniture, the Sonatas of Beethoven, the can- 
vases of Sorella. 

The difference between the slum and the palace is largely 
a matter of beauty and the appreciation of fine things. Life 
without music and art and loveliness would certainly not be 
worth the struggle. In this sense, if in no other, Music is a 
necessity as essential to most human happiness as bread, iron 
and wool. 





Organs, Organs Everywhere 


We have not seen the government statistics relating to the 
immense increase in the interest in the organ during the last 
twenty-five years; but everyone is aware that a new industry 
has come into existence, largely because of the popularity of 
the organ in moving picture theaters. 

The organs installed range in importance from a glorified 
melodeon with a “traps” attachment (often about as musical 
as a junk cart with its string of bells and its load of bottles, tin 
cans and old mattresses) to some of the finest and most excel- 
lently contrived instruments of this species. 

We have seen moving picture organs advertised from 
$5,000.00 to $50,000.00—all, of course, imprisoning a “human 
voice.” We often wonder about these instruments, from the 
investment standpoint. A fine organ requires care, especially 
in manufacturing towns where certain gases in the atmosphere 
are said to affect the contacts and cables in the wonderfully 
devised electrical actions. A very valuable piece of musical 
property, that may be a decided asset to the community, can 
readily be damaged by neglect. The history of many organs 
is that they are neglected until they break down. ‘Then the 
“tuner” is sent for, in great haste, only to find that ruin has 
entered the delicate works. 








An Unusual Record 


Tuer attention of the musical world has lately been drawn 
particularly to the career of Henry Barnes Tremaine, who, 
as the moving factor in the Aeolian Company, has built up one 
of the largest businesses in the music industry, has provided 
New York with its most used concert hall, as well as one of 
the finest buildings in the metropolis, most of which has come 
through his initiative and administrative judgment in develop- 
ing the player-piano from a wheezy little organ to the posi- 
tion where his firm employs many of the greatest artists of 
the day to make records. Public men and women, and musicians 
the world over, paid tribute to Mr. Tremaine upon this occa- 
sion, and THe Ervupr joins in hearty congratulations. As a 
climax to the honors which have been showered upon the 
inventor and business man, came his appointment as Chevalier 
of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, by Pope Pius. 
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The Chances of the American Girl in Grand Opera 


An Interview With the Distinguished Operatic Administrator 


GIULIO” GATTI-CASAZZA 


(General Director of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Of all of the directors who 
have guided the destinies of the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York, none has had so distinguished and 
artistic a triumph as has Giulio Gatti-Casazza who, since 
1908, has been the dominating figure in opera in America. 
He was born at Udine, Italy, February &, 1869. He was 
destined for the career of a naval engineer and was 
accordingly graduated from the Universities of Farrara 
and Bologna, as well as from the Naval Engineering 
School at Genoa. His father was chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Municipal Theater at Farrara, The 


“The fact that there are now more Americans in the 
cast of the Metropolitan Opera Company than at any 
time in its previous history certainly does not indicate 
that there is any lack of opportunity. Opera is an 
artistic enterprise; but, as in all cases, it must be sup- 
ported by a fine business organization, and it is the bus- 
iness of the impresario to provide as fine entertainment 
along operatic lines as is conceivable. In view of this, 
do you suppose any American singer with enormous tal- 
ent, a glorious voice and fine stage presence would be 
denied an opportunity? On the other hand, any well- 
schooled impresario would rejoice to find such a singer, 
and, if there was great operatic timber, do every- 
thing imaginable to afford every possible opportunity to 
the singer. Such a person is just as much an asset to 
opera as great talent in architecture is to an architect’s 
office, or, a great inventor is to the huge industrial plant. 
Opera succeeds or fails largely because of the quality 
of the singers, players, stage artists, musicians it can 
assemble in an effective ensemble. 

“Naturally in America the American-born singer with 
great gifts is especially welcome; and many an impres- 
ario has endeavored to make opportunities for singers 
in their native land, only to be disappointed later. Don’t 
let any American girl imagine that the doors of opera 
are closed to her, if she has the needed attributes of a 
great opera singer. On the other hand, they are flung 
wide open. More than that, we are continually on the 
outlook for real talent of the first water. The quest 
is a most difficult one. It is impossible for the operatic 
impresario to hear more than a fraction of the singers 
who imagine they are born under a star destining them 
to become great lights in the operatic firmament. Hours 
and hours are wasted with mediocrities in this way. The 
impresario must protect himself. He can hear only 
those who, upon the advice of trusted authorities, are 
worthy of the time and energy required. 


Nothing Can Keep the Real Artist Down 

“Somehow when a singer is really worth-while, op- 
portunity comes by itself; that is, the singer’ gradually 
begins to accumulate reputation here and there. Nothing 
will keep her down. Finally, after a great many col- 
lective impressions she seems to rise in such a way that 
some of the noted judges of such material have an op- 
portunity to hear her. This does not mean that the 
singer must have money to go to a very expensive teacher 
just to attract attention. However, the ability is grad- 
ually revealed here and there until it comes to the at- 
tention of some one who counts, and it is thus passed 
on to the operatic impresario. There, of course, must 
come the training before one can hope to essay even 
small réles. Many singers seem to be dismayed when 
they find this out. They seem to imagine that the ability 
to sing through the score of an opera has made them 
opera singers. This is nonsense. The public is done 
with puppets on the stage. An opera singer in these 
days must be an actor. It demands histrionic talent of 
the highest character. The soprano is expected to be a 
Bernhardt or a Dusé. The tenor or baritone must be 
an Irving, a Coquelin or a Salvini. 

“One of the cruelest things an impresario can do is 
to encourage mediocrity. Impresarios have often ac- 
quired the reputation of being hard-hearted by refusing 
to recognize some singers whose only great attribute 
has been ambition. Ambition will never grow an oak 
tree from a pumpkin seed. The earlier some singers 
with ambition and nothing else find out that they have 
no possibility of success, the better for that singer and 
for art. There are always hordes of those trying to 
explain to an impresario that for national or patriotic 


‘reasons he should immediately exploit certain singers 


with pathetically little talent and voice. The impresario 


elder Gatti-Casazsa resigned when appointed a Senator, 
thereby being called to Rome, and the son, then twenty- 
four, became director of the Theater. His great efficiency 
was immediately apparent; and, five years later, with the 
endorsement of the Duke Viscontidi Modrone and Arrigo 
Boito, the composer of “Mefistofele,’ the young man 
became director of the most famous of Italian opera 
houses, La Scala, of Milan. Such he remained for ten 
years. While there he introduced Wagner’s operas in 
the vernacular, meeting with huge success. Since his 
directorship in New York, the opera has been noted for 


is abused for favoring singers of other nationalities to 
the neglect of American art. Just one peep behind the 
scenes upon the actual situation would convince the ac- 
cuser of the injustice of this attitude. It is certainly not 
to the glory of any country to foster its mediocrities. 
On the other hand, its real talent is always welcome a 
thousand fold. 
3 Learn the Old Music First 

“IT do not presume to tell teachers of singing what 
should be the course they should pursue with their pupils. 
However, I have observed that in opera the singers 





GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


whose voices seem to last longest are those who have been 
thoroughly schooled in what may be called the old music. 
That is, there is something about the beautiful cantabile 
quality of the early operas that seems to give endur- 
ance to the voice and a kind of vocal facility not other- 
wise obtainable. Modern music is a very great strain. 
Consider the difference in the size of the orchestra alone. 
The modern opera orchestra is nearly three times the 
size of the pre-Mozart orchestra. Very often in Tutti 
passages, only those voices that have been trained for 
years in the substantial, smooth-flowing music of the 
earlier masters can be heard with a musical tone above 
the modern orchestra. 

“Practically all of the good singing teachers of Italy 
realize this, and they would never dream of introducing a 
pupil to modern réles unless they were sure that the voice 
had been built up with abundant practice in the older 
music. The voice seems to gain strength and power 
by right use. It goes to pieces in tragic fashion when it 
is not used properly. Therefore, give plenty of attention 
to the music of the composers of the era of Bellini, Don- 
izetti, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and earlier, before you swim 
out into the depths of Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and 
the later Puccini. 

“Notwithstanding his innate desires for art, the im- 





world premieres of the works of the foremost contem- 
porary masters of the opera. It is said that at least 
three novelties, on the average, have been presented each 
season. During his management over one hundred nov- 
elties and revivals have been presented. Works by sev- 
eral American composers have been produced during this 
régime; and one “Mona,” by the late Horatio Parker, 
won the $10,000 prise offered by the directors for the best 
American opera. Scores of American singers have been 
engaged by him as members of the company.) 


presario must first of all be a thoroughly practical man. 
He must realize that the opera will be a success only as 
long as it gives pleasure. People come to the opera to 
be delighted. Everything the impresario does must be 
guided by that principle. If the opera gives pleasure, 1 
am pleased. If not, I endeavor to find out the reason 
why it has not given pleasure. Indeed, the judgement of 
the mass mind, in time, is one of the best criteria of art. 
Art is permanent in proportion to the pleasure it gives 
to mankind over a number of years. The so-called ‘high- 
brows’ often deride certain melodious works, partly be- 
cause they are not complicated and partly because they 
are not fashionable. “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Lucia” 
and “Faust” have survived) because they continue to give 
great pleasure to thousands all over the world. For this 
reason, they are art, to my way of thinking. 

“For the debut of Galli-Curci at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last year, we presented “Traviata” with a 
new setting. It gave the old work all of the best treat- 
ment of the modern theater. Its charm made it as fresh 
and interesting as the latest production. The audience was 
delighted and the presentation, as a whole, was regarded 
by the critics as a splendid work of art. The same 
might be said of the notable representation of ‘The 
Jewess,” in which the great Caruso brought forth his 
notable powers as an actor, as well as a singer, shortly 
before his death. ' 


Beautiful Natural Voices 

“Americans have beautiful natural voices: they are 
extremely intelligent; they have unusual educational ad- 
vantages. They demand action, and are often so impa- 
tient that they ruin their opportunities by failing to work 
hard enough and long enough to permit their talents to 
develop normally. The forced plant is usually short- 
lived. One cannot become an opera singer in a day. 
The impresario, like every director in every field, has a 
consider his materials from two aspects—the raw ma- 
terial and the finished product. No business man has 
the time to take absolutely raw material and work it up 
into shape; he must have the finished product. If a 
singer comes to us with a wonderful voice, enormous 
promise and obvious talent, we sometimes direct such a 
singer, but we have little time to consider anyone but th 
finished singer. The very business man who might urge 
an impresario to engage an ‘unfinished’ or partly-trained 
singer would never dream of hiring a person on his staff 
and paying a high salary unless that person were exhaust- 
ively trained. It is his object to get the best person he 
can secure; yet he would think nothing of requesting an 
impresario to engage his niece who has had little training 
of any real value to him. ; 
“Success in the opera depends much upon the imagina- 
tion. _One must be able to imagine effective dramatic 
situations ; to imagine impressive lighting effects. The 
impresario must paint pictures. 
be an artist, with living. models. The proscenium is his 
canvas. Opera is, on tre whole, far more imaginative 
than the drama. The sir »er must realize this. She must 
learn to becctne a part of the beautiful tapestry, as it 
were halt-drama, half-music. Some singers never fit 
into the picture. Their voices do not fit with the other 
voices. They are clumsy, heavy, wooden. Of what use 
is such a singer to the impresario? 
whole effect. 


In this sense, he must 


She may spoil the 


“There will, of course, be more and more opera in 
America. How much, no one can tell. It is now credited 
with having the finest opera in’ the world. The interest 
in opera is advancing every year. This means more and 
more chance for American singers. At the same time, 
the standards, dramatically and musically, are constantly 
rising, and there will be less and less room for 
mediocrity.” 
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ORIGIN OF “TWO GRENADIERS” 


Or all Robert Schumann’s songs the 
most popular is undoubtedly Two Grena- 
diers, the setting of a poem by Heine. 
And now Sir Henschel, in his 
“Musings and gives us the 
origin of Heine’s poem. 

“Among the guards of the Grande Armée 
who returned with Napoleon from Russia 
there was one who, before he went out, had 
been a well-to-do man, owning a little 
house with a garden in the outskirts of 
Paris. That house was now all that was 
left him besides a few hundred francs. On 
his reaching Paris at last, he went straight 
to a celebrated sculptor and said: ‘I shall 
not live much longer. Here is all the 
money I have in the world. I know it is 
not a tenth of what you are in the habit 
of getting for your work. Take it and 
make a statue of my Emperor, which I 
want put up in my garden.’ 

“The sculptor, greatly touched by such 
devotion, refused the money, but promised 
to do the man’s wish, and the statue in 
course of time was delivered and placed 
in the middle of the garden. The poor, 
worn-out old man soon afterwards died, 
and his will contained the following direc- 
tions: ‘I wish to be clad in my uniform 
when I am dead, with the sword by my 
side and the musket. And in my garden, 
at the foot of the Emperor’s statue, there 
bury me im an upright position like a sen- 
try?” 

Without discrediting Schumann, it may 
be said that the popularity of The Two 
Grenadiers is largely due to the effective 
use of The Marseillaise in the refrain. 
Schumann seems to have had a special lik- 
ing for this great French melody. He uses 
it again in his overture to Goethe’s Her- 
rann and Dorothea. 


George 
Memories,” 


EINSTEIN’S LOVE OF MUSIC 

Ir is not altogether surprising to learn 
that Albert Einstein, 
theory of relativity as applied to astrono- 
my, has not missed the relativity which 
between music and mathe- 
matics. In an article on the great physicist 
in “Vanity Fair,’ Mr. John W. N. Sulli- 
van tells us, chief 
apart from mathematics, is music, and his 
interest in this is of a very pure kind. A 
great work of what used to be called ‘ab- 
solute’ music resembles a great mathe- 
matical deduction from more than one 
point of view, but chiefly in this, that its 
development is a free activity of the spirit 
Ay in music the spirit is creating in 
obedience only to its own laws, just as it 
is in mathematics. 

“The march of a train of mathematical 
reasonings also has this complete inevita- 
bility and complete independence. To this 
inner logic, Einstein is, as we should ex- 
pect, exceptionally sensitive. In his math- 
ematical work one is always amazed at the 
extreme delicacy of his logical instinct, 
and he is quick to detect the corresponding 
quality in music. Literary music, such as 
Wagner’s, and much more modern music, 
he finds either uninteresting or repellent. 
Emotional transitions, which may be quite 
true, as it were, of the arbitrary way 
things happen in life, but do not obey the 
inner logic, very soon fatigue him. His 
interest is not merely that of the listener. 
He is a really violinist, and al- 
though, so far as we know, he does not 
compose, his pianoforte improvisations are, 
he says, a necessity to him.” ‘ 

Has the world lost a great composer of 
genius in gaining a mighty astronomer? 
One remembers that Sir William Her- 
schel, one of the foremost of all astrono- 
mers, and also a musician, in his early 
days earned his living as a violin teacher. 


discoverer of the 


also exists 


“Einstein’s passion, 


good 


THE public desires the song with a pleas- 
ing melody, refined harmony, simple 
rhythm and a certain tender sentiment— 


E. R. KrorceEr. 











The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 






JOACHIM AND THE TIN FIDDLE 


“WHEN these concerts were over (the 
Monday Pops in London) it was some- 
times my privilege,” writes Ford Madox 
Huefer in his Meniories and Impressions, 
“to walk home alone with Joachim and to 
carry his almost too precious violin. AI- 
most too precious since it made the privi- 
lege so very nervous an honor. And I re- 
member that on one occasion somewhere in 
a by-street, we came upon an old blind fid- 
dler playing a violin whose :body was 
formed of a corned-meat tin, 

“Joachim stood for some minutes re- 
garding the old man, then suddenly he took 
the violin into his own hands, and having 
dusted it, asked me to produce his own 
bow from his own case. He stood for 
some little time playing a passage from the 
Trillo del Diabolo, of Tartini, looking as 


intent, as earnest, and as abstracted there in 
the empty street as he was accustomed to 
do upon the public platform. 

“After a time he restored the instrument 
to the old fiddler along with a shilling and 
We pursued our way. Any executant of a 
personality more florid would have con- 
ducted the old blind fiddler into a main 
road, would have passed around the hat 
himself, would have crumpled into it sev- 
eral bank-notes, and would without doubt 
have had the affair reported in the news- 
papers,© . << + 8). Joachim. “however: 
merely wanted to know how an instrument 
with a metal belly would sound if it were 
properly played, and, having the informa- 
tion, since it seemed to him worth one 
shilling, he paid a shilling for it.” 





REBREVOUK 

In a recently published work entitled 
“Caruso and the Art of Singing,” by Sal- 
vatore Fucito (Caruso’s accompanist) and 
Barnet J. Beyer, the great late tenor gives 
the following advice, which applies in a 
measure to violinists and pianists also: 
“The singer should apply himself to his 
study with great naturalness and relaxa- 
tion; this is the sine qua non of beautiful 
cantilena singing. When he is exercising 
his voice he must not disturb the com- 
posure of his face, because every contrac- 
tion is reflected in the throat. A contracted 
face indicates a lack of composure; where- 
as it is essential that the singer should 
bring to his vocal study a complete calm- 


PACES Iuiais 


ness. Unless he is calm how can he hope 
to control his will?” 

Contraction of the wrists is just as fatal 
to pianists and violinists as contraction of 
the throat to vocalists. The student should, 
as Caruso says, “apply himself to his study 
with great naturalness and_ relaxation.” 
Easier said than done, though. Who does 
not remember the New England teacher 
described by William James, exclaiming 
with set teeth and clenched fists, “I will 
relax, I will relax!” 

Violinists, like singers, often reflect their 
efforts in their faces. It is not a bad idea 
to practice before a mirror some of the 
time: a contorted face often goes with a 
stiffened wrist. 





THE English composer and teacher, Sir 
Walford Davies, has been giving some 
very successful lectures on music to chil- 
dren in schools. Recently the somewhat 
novel experiment of transferring these lec- 
tures, together with musical examples, to 
the phonograph has been tried out with 
success. A somewhat lengthy review of 
these records was published in the London 
Times, and in it was embodied some quo- 
tations from Sir Walford’s lectures which 
are worth remembering. 

“Music,” he says, “is any 
musical sounds put together 
make sense.” And again, 
straight and beautiful way of 
what we feel.” A musician, Sir Walford 
Davies tells us, is “Any one in the whole 
world who loves music and can put two or 
more musical sounds together and make 
musical sense of them.” 


two or more 
for love that 
“music is a 
uttering 


MUSIC FOR LOVE’S SAKE 


The teacher’s insistence that “love” shall 
be the motive force behind the musician 
and the music he studies, is worth remem- 
bering. It is the quality which, for instance, 
makes the simple melodies of Stephen 
Foster survive after billions of “popular 
tunes” hastily strung together by Broad- 
way howlers as dead as the more preten- 
tious but not more interesting “oratorios” 
ground out by hundreds of Doctors of 
Music as an exercise in musical science. 
It is well to remember, though, that music 
Unless it 
drives the student on to technical perfec- 
tion in his art, it is not much use for pro- 
fessional purposes, however much it may 
help the amateur. 

No dabbler in the art is a true “music 
lover,” no matter how sentimental he may 
get over it. 


cannot thrive on “love” alone. 


MUSIC AS A MIND TRAINER 


EX-PRESIDENT Ettot, of Harvard, says 
that “music rightly taught is the best mind- 
trainer on the list. We should have more 
of the practical subjects like music and 
drawing and less grammar and arithmetic.” 
In proof of this, T. P. Giddings, of 
Minneapolis, in an article on “Instrumental 
Music in Schools,” quotes a letter received 
by a friend from a man who is head of the 
music department at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England. (You pronounce it 
“Maudlin College,” if anybody should ask 
you, by the way.) 

“All the music of Oxford University is 
taught in this college, which is very old and 


wealthy, and many prizes and scholarships 
are offered to its students. Of these, a few 
are in music, but most in other branches.” 
This letter states that “ten per cent. of 
the students of Magdalen College take 
music. Ninety per cent. do not. The ten 
per cent. taking music also take 75 per 
cent. of all those prizes and scholarships ; 
in all departments, mind you. The 90 per 
cent. who do not take music are contented 
with, or at least have to put up with, the 
remaining 25 per cent. of the prizes and 
scholarships. This rather amazing record 


has been the average for the last thirty 
years.” 


THE ETUDE 


THE SINFUL SARABANDE 

“To a great many minds, the word ‘jazz’ 
implies frivolous or obscene deportments,” 
writes Carl Engel in the Atlantic Monthly, 
in a learned but spirited defence of this 
form of music. And he goes on to say: 
“Let me ask what the word ‘Sarabande’ 
conveys to you? I have no doubt that to 
most of you it will mean everything that 
is diametrically opposed to ‘jazzing.’ When 
you hear mention of a ‘Sarabande’ you 
think of Bach’s, of Handel’s, slow and 
stately airs; you think of noble and dig- 
nified strains in partitas, sonatas and operas 
of the eighteenth century. Yet the ‘Sara- 
bande,’ when it was first danced in Spain, 
about 1588, was probably far more shock- 
ing to behold than is the most shocking 
jazz today. The ‘Sarabande’ seems to have 
been of Moorish origin. Then, as now, 
the oriental, the exotic touch, gave dancing 
an added fillip. When Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, writing from Adrianople in 1717, 
described the dance that she saw in the 
seraglio of a rich Mussulman, she made 
allusions which leave no uncertainty as to 
the exact nature of these proceedings. 
Some of that character must have belonged 
to the earliest ‘Sarabandes.’ They were 
the proud Hidalgo’s hoolah-hoolah.” 

Disclaiming any enthusiasm for the more 
objectionable forms modern jazz can take, 
Mr. Engel reminds us that jazz, too, has 
its virtues. “Here,” he says, “is something 
in music that’ is a more typical, a more 
comprehensive expression of the modern 
American spirit than all our ‘coon’ songs, 
our pseudo-Indian wails, the regional songs 
of a hundred years ago, the tenth-rate 
imitation of vile English ballads, the im- 
perfect echoes of French impressionism. 
Good jazz is enjoyed by capital musicians, 
by men who are neither inordinately im- 
moral nor extravagantly uncultured. It 
has fascinated European composers like 
Stravinski, Casella, Satie, as Debussy was 
fascinated before them by ragtime. Golli- 
wog's Cake Walk and Minstrels are works 
of purest art, notwithstanding that the 
essence of their peculiar charm was filtered 
from the emanations of the music-hall.” 


NO “VILLAINS” IN MUSIC 

CoMPETENT authorities have assured us 
from time to time that broad humor is not 
possible in music. Lightness, grace, irony, 
grotesquerie are possible, but humor of the 
side-splitting, “haw-haw” type is not easily 
to be expressed in music. Now comes Mr. 
Ernest Newman to assure us that villainy 
is equally hard to-portray. In an essay on 
The Villain in Music, from his recent 
book, A Musical Motley, he asks: “Can it 
be true, after all, that Ruskin was right 
when he said that the maiden can sing her 
lost love, but the miser cannot sing his lost 
money bags—that there is a limit to the 
expressive and descriptive power of music, 
and that, precisely because music is an 
affair of the heart, it becomes impotent 
when it is asked to suggest the absence of 
heart? A man sings because he has an im- 
pulse to show himself as he is; but in the 
terms of the case it does not suit a villain 
to show himself as he is. ‘See,’ says the 
lover to the other people on the stage, ‘how 
much I love, how well I can express my 
love.’ ‘See,’ says Elisabeth (in Tannhduser), 
‘how pure I am.’ ‘See,’ says Elektra, ‘how 
mad I am.’ ‘See,’ says Hans Sacks (in Die 
Meistersinger), ‘how wise I am.’ But the 
villain cannot come forward and say, ‘See 
how vile I am.’ And apart from this, 
there is something surely in the very nature 
of music that puts a gilding of beauty over 
the harshest things a character may say. 
It is like trying to be savage and to smile 
at the same time.” 


As a musician can move naught else, 
unless he himself is moved, he must of 
necessity be able to deliver himself to all 
emotions which he would arouse in his 
hearers.—C. Pu. Em. Bacu. 
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THE ETUDE 


Ir has not been very long since the rainy afternoon 
when Tremaine started the first music memory contest 
in order to quiet his children while he was doing a 
little practicing, but that small beginning, started as it 
was to give Tremaine opportunity to continue his practice 
rather than to aid the noisy children, has grown until 
music memory contests are doing more than any other 
agency to awaken an almost general interest in music 
wherever they are conducted. Incidentally, too, these 
contests are creating an appreciation of music that is 
resulting in increased sales of all kinds of 
merchandise. 

Many cities and towns have for several years con- 
ducted local music memory contests, always with grow- 
ing interest, and in some places these memory contests 
have become the great annual musical event of the 
schools. The methods of conducting them are too well 
known to all music lovers to be repeated. 

It has remained for Texas, however, so far as this 
writer is informed, to initiate a successful movement 
for a State-wide music memory contest on a scale that 
promises soon to include practically every country and 
city school in the State in its scope. The plan of the 
Texas movement is merely an enlargement of the local 
music memory contests in operation in many cities. 

The Interscholastic League Division of the Bureau 
of Extension of the University of Texas inaugurated 
this State-wide contest in the summer of 1922, begin- 
ning its operation with the opening of the public schools 
throughout the State in September and October. Per- 
haps the matter is of sufficient general interest to set 
forth the plans as outlined in the League’s Bulletin, 
since other States may desire to follow them. The 
“foreword” is as follows: 

“The purpose of the Music Memory Contest is to 
cultivate among school children an appreciation of good 
music, to turn children away from a fondness for the 
coarser and more meaningless forms of musical com- 
position to a genuine love for the classical productions 
of the great masters. This contest is no longer an 
experiment; its wonderful educational value has been 
proved in the last few years in hundreds of school 
systems scattered over the entire country. 

“In order to participate successfully in this contest, 


musical 


a school or school system need not have a regular 
music supervisor. Any intelligent, energetic teacher 


may, with the helps which will be made available, suc- 
cessfully train students for this contest, provided the 
work is seasonably undertaken. 

“To get the full educational value of the contest, 
all the students in the eligible grades should be given 
the training, to begin with. In the first elimination, the 
number may be reduced by half; in the next elimination, 
the best fifty per cent. of the remainder should be 
selected to continue the training; and so on until the 
school has selected, shortly prior to the county contest, 
its Music Memory Team of two members for partici- 
pation in that contest.” 


Rules in Music Memory Contest 

The rules are given so succinctly that they may be 
easily understood by every one and may be followed 
easily by all the schools: 

1. Eligibility—In addition to the general eligibility 
rules set forth in Article VIII of this Constitution and 
Rules, the following apply to this particular event: 

(a) In Independent Districts, only those students in 
fifth to the seventh, inclusive, are 
eligible. 

(b) In Rural Schools, students from any grade are 
eligible provided they can satisfy the other eligibility 
requirements. 

(c) Either boys or girls may compose a music mem- 
ory team, or a team may be composed of one boy and 
one girl. 

2. Divisions—There is but one division in this 
test, all students eligible under Rule 1 entering 
competing with each other in the same division. 

3. Selections—The selections to be used as a_ basis 
for this contest during the ensuing season are printed 
below. 

4. Conducting the Contest—The Director of 
in the county shall arrange for a suitable auditorium, 
and shall write in advance to the State Office of the 
League for the necessary number of score-cards, which 
will be furnished free of charge. The contestants 
shall be assembled at the appointed hour in the audi- 


con- 
and 


Music 


By WILL H. MAYES 


torium and seated sparsely over the room, and in no 
case mixed in with the spectators. Each contestant shall 
come provided with two sharpened lead pencils or 
fountain pen. Twenty of the selections shall then be 
played, either by competent performers or by talking 
machine or other mechanical [ 
reproduction, 

After each selection is played, the contestant shal 
endeavor to write down in the respective spaces pro- 
vided therefor on the score-card, (1) the name of the 
selection; (2) the full name of the author; anc 
(3) “Remarks,” see Rule 7. 

Immediately after the twentieth selection has been 
rendered, the Director shall gather all of the cards an 
apportion them out to competent who 
immediately grade the same. (Directions for con- 
testants to follow in the use of the score-card will be 
printed on the card, and it shall be the duty of the 
Director to call the attention of all the contestants 
when they are assembled to the printed directions.) 


means of music- 





persons, shal 


Why Not Run This Like a 
Musical ‘‘ Spelling Bee?”’ 


Say “Spelling Bee’ to grandfather 
will the 


memory of the fun he used to have in 


and his eyes glisten with 
the old days when contests were a 
regular part of school work. Why not 
try out the Music Memory contest in 
the same way? Stand the contestants 
ina row and one by one as they fail to 
answer, let the contestants drop out. 
This puts a new spirit of play into an 
that has become the the 


idea rage 


country over. 





5. Grading the papers——In grading the papers the 
persons grading shall use the following schedule of 


points : 


Recognition PorselectiOme crc 4. iter is. 2 oie cian. 3 
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6. The Winning Team—The team scoring the high- 
est number of points shall be declared winner and shall 
be eligible to participate as a representative of the 
county in the district meet. 

7. Ties—How Decided—In 
are found to be tied, the “Remarks” on the reverse side 
of the card shall then, and only then, be taken into 
consideration. After the child has written the 
of the selection and the composer, he then during the 
rendition may, in the alloted spaces 


case opposing teams 


name 


continuance of the 
upon the reverse side of the card, write a few remarks. 


These may pertain to the (1) descriptive; (2) form; 
(3) knowledge of its incipiency; (4) moods that the 
child feels. It is not necessary that all these four 


points be considered for each selection. A grade of 
five is given to the remarks on each selection. 

8 The District Contest—The district contest shall 
be conducted in a manner similar to that outlined above 
for the county contest. 

9. How to Determine Representative to State Mect.— 
One member of the winning team in the district is 
eligible to represent the district at the State Meet with 
rebate privileges. The member of the winning team in 
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How to Conduct a Music Memory Contest 


Country-wide interest in these fascinating contests prompts us to present this 
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complete plan for their management 


the district contest whose record is highest in the county 
and district meets shall be the eligible member of the 
team for entry in the State Contest. (Note—It is 
necessary, therefore, that the County Director of Music 
keep accurate records of the score of each contestant 
in the county meet, for certification to the District Di- 
rector if necessary). In case the records of the two 
members of the team in the county and district contests 
are the same, representation to the State meet shall be 
decided, as between the two members of 
team, by lot. 

10. The State Contest—The State Contest in Music 
Memory shall take place the first Friday in May, at 
10 A. M., in Austin, along with the other events in the 
State meet. It shall be 
to that outlined for the 
using the same 


the winning 


conducted in a manner similar 
district and county 
selections as a_ basis, 
= 
[ 


contests, 
fifty with the 
exception that the S Director shall have the option 
of continuing eliminations as long as thought practfcable 
in an effort to break a possible tie and determine a 
State winner. 





Selections to be Used in the Contest 
The same selections will be used throughout the State 
and have been made with a view to giving public school 
children the broadest appreciation of the best work of 














the best-known musical artists. For the year 1922-23 
contests they are as follows: 
re MOAI IL CUR EIE. Clin: oi c¥e se) > cock wv) G0 bis a cs at RRO eOetene Beethoven 
2. Moonlight Sonata (First Movement). . Beethoven 
3. Turkish March (Ruins of Athens). .... beethoven 
tT oreador Bong (Carmen) .c.i.sctacccdeacedeower Lizet 
5. Cradle Song 5 aioe h, ‘spel euarinta died ake sa teltg > ate teh aia tata Brahms 
Or UR GOYtE PANCE NiO, Bis sian ures sje sre ba 6 cleat ea Brahms 
7. Fantasie Impromptu BN Stes iis er Chopin 
S. Funeral Mareh. .. Chopin 
Oe Manwet “Walte . vere\ seo che re OMRON Re. oe: Chopin 
MANO INGE A CMa ee ots 6 aan aces oletnnivieh siete cache Francois Schubert 
11. Pizeicato (Sylvia Ballet)............ e+e Delibes 
eee 1S ODT ne Peer Se Oe Reem >) Aly OF Drdla 
13. Humoresque 5 hee eS amie ; 
14. Largo (From the “New World Sym 
15. Pomp and Oircumstancec........e0. 
nO. Soldiers’ | Chorus (Faust). cacw acts s vai 6s 
DE VEE S et UEBU). sack dah Wil. eareleee Cle © hie Gounod 
18. Molly on the Shore.. : Grainger 
19. Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) Grieg 
20. Spring Song ..... ve : 
21. Anitra’s Dance (Peer Gy 
22. In the Hall of the Mountai 
23. Intermezzo (Cawalleria Rusticana).......... Mascagni 
24. Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) ...........+0: .. Handel 
OT ICE) | SEMIOU vhsc) 3 ces steelnnh PerehePatietote tsa ....Kreisler 
SRE PIECUGHET OAL ©. 2 ac) ti ehora/eis crelaie =a. suevahaints) allele) s ¢ 6 vais oe MASE 
By the Waters of Minnetonka........ .. Lieurance 
To a- Wild Rose..... Re ar, ang Raters MacDowell 
Overture (Midsummer Night’s Dream)... Mendelssohn 
30. Intermezzo (Midsummer Night’s Dream) Mendelssohn 
31. Nocturne (Midsummer Night’s Dream).. Mendelssohn 


32. Wedding March (Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


\Wendelssohn 





Gomme Le Ah TROBE a: 2 2.6. erasss 0) (ess, beers Nevin 
A ERATE Gs IG CMUN Cu arate bis aleia is simi le javeleveieteisyecmin- ne Saint-Saéns 
35. Ave Maria .. Ar : Schubert 
36. Hark, Hark, the Lark.... : tal atari ‘ois ite ... Schubert 
37. Marché Militair« : Stal ta toi aisy.c ate tween « WCHUDCEE 
38. Unfinished Symphony (First Movement).......Sehubert 
39. Unfinished Symphony (Second Movement)..... Schubert 
SNe TP OMEILOT Oh we nc cate ola sete s ake ve - Schumanr 
$1. Blue Danube Walt Strauss 
42. Knowest Thou the Land (“‘Mignon’ Thomas 
AS SOUT tetie CIMOOLEELO): <7 sic <6, wielels.6!o.0 0 © vlblateiae Bb. Verdi 
44. Anvil Chorus (Il Trovatore)...... . Vere 
ASP ALIREKENO. OLEs LTOVOCOLE ie mista etelehetete al hcl’ o/endheler sab (e's Verdi 
46. Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tannhiiuser).... S- Wagner 
47. Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. English Folk Song 
48.70: Sole Mt0s bss cai SAP Eye Italian Folk Song 
49. Swing Low, Sweet Chariot....... ....-Negro Spiritual 
EMI REY ER ELL OMDB a viscudl ated ets evar dtelta nametnieta. (ct che = tale Monae . Yradier 
The Interscholastic League has just published a 


University bulletin of “Reading Lessons in Music Ap 
preciation” to be used as an aid in the preparation of 
students for the memory This bulletin 
gives a brief history of the orchestra and its component 


music contest. 


parts and detailed descriptions of the various instru- 


ments used in string choirs, woodwind choirs, and 
brass choirs, as well as instruments of percussion. Each 

f the scribed in 
simple terms and in a interest of 


children in the story of the composition, and there is 


contest selections is interestingly de 


way to excite the 


a biographical sketch of each of the composers. It is 
suggested that the bulletin be used by public school 


teachers in reading and in that way be correlated with 


the teaching of reading. 
When the Interscholastic 

announcement of the proposed contest, over three hun- 

enrolled, and it 


schools will par- 


League sent out its first 


dred schools immediately asked to be 
; 


fully fifteen 
first 


ts to the largest city schools. 


is expected that hundred 
ticipate in this 


rural distri 


contest, including schools from the 


Under 


remote 


the plan the small school has equal opportunity 


with the largest schools in the State. 


country 
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Just what the influence of such a State-wide movement 
will be in musical circles is hard to foresee, but cer- 
tainly it will create in all children an appreciation and 
understanding of music that would have been impos- 
sible in any preceding generation. It is a movement 
that should soon become nation-wide and that. should 
receive the heartiest encouragement of the music trades. 

Quoting from an editorial in the Tacoma (Washing- 
ton) Ledger: 

“In this day of jazz and the abomination of sound 
which passes for music, anything that will lead youth 
to know and consider the worth-while things that the 
great masters have handed down is to be commended. 
To know good music, real music, is to love it, and 
where there is love of music there is always promise of 
good morals, good citizenship, for love of the true and 
beautiful makes for better men and women, and a 
better world in which to live. 

‘Tt is a splendid thing, this making the children of 
the schools acquainted with the best there is in music; 
for to arouse their interest in the best things is to 
stimulate their appreciation of the truly good. When 
one becomes accustomed to the best, when one learns to 
read correctly the message that ‘best’ conveys, nothing 
but the best will avail. 

“Good music, like good books, and the best obtainable 
in art, makes for a culture without which ethical, and 
even material, progress cannot be made by society. Any- 
thing that inculcates appreciation for and love of the best 
in music and literature, art and science, should be en- 
couraged; and it is to be hoped that not only will these 
Music Memory Contests be made annual events in the 
schools, but that a ‘follow-up’ campaign will be pur- 
sued to the end that interest in the really worth-while 
shall not flag.” 


Look Out for the “Runner-up” 





By H. L. Duboise 





“RUNNER-UP” is slang, of course, but like all slang, it 
is very significant. It has a meaning all its own. Prac- 
tically everybody in music, from Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff, Grainger, Hofmann and Bauer down the line, 
has a “runner-up.” That is, there is some one quite 
ready to step in and take your place if you fall behind. 
This is as it should be. The world must go on and there 
must be those to succeed you. However, many people 
fall behind long before they should, largely because they 
rest upon their honors and forget the “runner-up.” Don’t 
forget the story of Mendelssohn when he was rehears- 
ing the Scherzo for the Midsummer Night's Dream for 
the first time. The first flutist of the orchestra refused 
to play it, declaring the passage was impossibly difficult 
for the flute. 

“Ah,” said Mendelssohn, with a smile, “if you refuse 
to play it, let Haache do it.” 

Herr Haache was merely the second flutist, the “run- 
ner-up.” He played it without comment. 


Making Cans out of Can’ts 
By S. M. C. 


“I yust can’t hold my hand up over the keyboard! 
My thumb always hangs down over the edge, and when 
I play my fingers are straight as pokers, no matter how 
hard I try to do as you tell me.” 

“Do you realize that with your faulty position it is 
almost impossible to secure correct motion, and to pass 
the thumb without dipping the hand when playing scales 
and arpeggios ?” re 

“T certainly realize it, but it seems I just can’t do 
things the right way.” 

“This is a wrong notion, and the sooner you get rid 
of it, the better for you. You evidently did not get a 
correct start, or you did not follow the directions of your 
teacher. Let us first try to get the correct position 
away from the keyboard. Lay your hand flat on the 
table: now arch the hand and have the fingers well 
rounded, then raise them up and down as I do. Let us 
do the same thing at the keyboard. See how the hand 
moves up and down from the wrist as from a hinge. 
Again place your hand on the table in its arched posi- 
tion, letting the finger tips rest on the table. Now move 
the forearm up and down, always coming back to the 
arched position of the hand. Now you have an idea of 
correct finger, hand and forearm motion. These exer- 
cises practiced daily on the table as well as on the 
keyboard, with a strong determination to succeed, will 
put you on the road to progress, and make cans out of 
all your can’ts.” 
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Six Cardinal Points in Trill Playing 


By Leslie Fairchild 


Many are the advantages in the proper study of the 
trill. In studying the trill we are carried back to first 
lessons when we were taught correct position and finger 
action. It would really repay many a mature musician 
to go back to this simplest of technical exercises (yet one 
of the most beautiful embellishments we have in music) 
which will benefit their technical ability to a great extent. 

There are six cardinal points that the trill will help to 
improve, namely: 

Correct position of fingers. 
Finger action. 
Mastering the legato touch. 
Stretching the skin between the fingers. 
Flexibility. 
6. Strengthening nail joints. 

To secure good results from any technical work, our 
motions should be greatly exaggerated. If the point at 
hand is “finger action,” raise the fingers to the highest 
possible point. If it is for “stretching,” let it be real 
stretching. What would “setting-up” exercises do in the 
way of muscle building if they were done in a lifeless and 
listless manner? The vim and exertion that we put 
into them net us our reward. It is the same with tech- 
nical exercises as for setting-up exercises—we get out of 
them just what we put into them. 

The following exercises will give the student some idea 
as to the value of the trill, and it is suggested that the 
students invent others that will suit their specific needs. 

We will first start off using the trill to acquire a perfect 
legato touch which is used more often in piano playing 
than any other. This touch requires perfect balance of 
fingers, one note being taken at the same time another is 
released. It is, therefore, just as important that we re- 
lease as that we depress the keys at the proper time. 
Unless we acquire this perfect balance of fingers there 
will be an overlapping of tones that makes our playing 
sound blurry and not clean cut. Of course, this overlap- 
ping or legatissimo touch is required in some cases; but 
if at the outset we master the pure legato style we will 
have very little trouble in mastering various other touches. 

The student may ask just what the difference is between 
a pure legato tone and a legatissimo. A pure legato tone 
is one where the tones just touch each other. A lega- 
tissimo tone is where they overlap one another. The fol- 
lowing example will illustrate this: 


es 
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Now one of the first requisites to the acquiring of this 
tone is the proper releasing of the finger from the key 
while taking the next note; and this can be obtained 
through a mastery of the following exercise: 


Ex.2 
Play in several keys. 
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In the first measure press the key down promptly on the 
first count and release it as promptly on the second; 
press another key down on the third count and release it 
on the fourth; and continue in this manner. 

In the second measure press down the second note just 
as the first one is released, the third one just as the second 
is released, and so on. Each alternate measure will fol- 
low these patterns respectively. 

Practice this in extremely slow tempo, but use lightning 
finger action. Also highest possible finger movement and 
firm nail joints must be maintained. 

When the above has been thoroughly mastered, begin 
working for velocity. 

The following exercise will lead to a beautiful trill if 
made a part of one’s daily study. Start it with an exceed- 
ingly slow tempo and high finger action. As the tempo 
increases use less and less finger action, 





etc.to 8 counts 


An excellent preparatory exercise for stretching the 
skin between the fingers and to whip the hand into shape 
for the trill, is given below: 




















Practice this in very slow time, with lightning finger 
action, legatissimo, and with fingers lifted to the utmost 
height. 

In all this work strive to make each pair of fingers 
come up to those that are the easiest to work. If these 
exercises have been practiced conscientiously, the student: 
may begin to apply shading and color that will transpose 
this technical exercise into a thing of beauty that will 
enhance our pieces that.call for trill work. 

The next study is to be done with each pair of fingers 
and to be worked upon until the merest whisper can be 
gradually increased to a fortissimo, and vice versa. 

Take any tone of the scale and trill it with the one 
above. Begin pp and gradually increase to ff. Begin 
ff and decrease to pp. Combine these, beginning pp and 
increasing to ff and then decreasing to pp. Begin ff, 
decrease gradually to pp and then increase to ff. 

Do not attempt any of the trill work with the hands 
together, unless it is in contrary motion. Contrary motion 
tends towards independence of fingers; while technical 
exercises done in similar motion have a tendency towards 
one hand setting the pace and the other following. Trills 
in double notes may be taken up as soon as they have been 
mastered in single notes. 

The diligent study of the exercises mentioned will 
gradually develop a clean, pearly touch, which is so much 
desired in playing the piano. 





“Training In’ 


By Ruth W. Capers 


It is so hard for the little beginner in music to pre- 
pare her lessons with no assistance from mother. Yet 
so often I have had little folks whose mothers were so 
occupied with household and social duties that they could 
find no time to help the little ones with their early 
“struggles.” The little minds cannot recall all teacher 
has told them, and consequently many exercises have 
to be repeatedly reviewed. Invariably the child becomes 
discouraged and interest lags. Then mother decides that 
“Sallie” is not making enough progress, and probably 
blaming the teacher for the trouble, decides that she 
must stop lessons. 

Over and over again this has happened, until at last a 
solution to this perplexing problem offered itself. One of 
my girls of fourteen plans, in future years, to become 
a music teacher, and desiring some experience in this 


line, asked me if I could suggest something. While 
Helen was very bright and talented, she was not yet 
capable of instructing anyone unassisted, though she was 
glad to offer her services free for sake ‘of experience. 

I asked her if she would care to go to the houses of 
several of my younger pupils on several days a week and 
assist them in their practice period. This would not 
only give Helen practical experience, but also greatly 
aid the little student and the teacher as well. All par- 
ties concerned were most willing to try this plan, and 
let me add that it met with the greatest success. 

I am sure that anyone else confronted with this same 
problem will find this plan most helpful to all con- 
cerned, Children often learn more quickly from mentors 
near their own age than from older teachers. 
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el) s violin students of to-day but 


realize it, they have a remark- 

ably easy, safe and sure path to 
the mastery of their instrument, compared 
to violinists of olden times. Try to 
imagine yourself back in the time of Tar- 
tini, for example. There was no printed 
music. Imagine what it would be to have 
to copy or have,copied every etude and 
every solo piece? Also, there was practi- 
cally no violin literature. 

“At the beginning of violin playing there 
were no standards. The neck of the vio- 
lin was shorter than it is now, and the 
bow, as we know it, with the removable 
frog, did not exist. Violin music was not 
written above the third position, and hardy 
pioneers had to explore, adventurously, 
the positions above. In one of the Lon- 
don museums is preserved a program of 
an early Italian violinist, who advertised 
that he would play a composition which 
went into the sixth position. There was 
no standard tuning of the instrument, and 
early pieces are found with the G string 
tuned up as high as B, or down as low 
as F. Paganini wrote most of his com- 
positions for a tuning of A flat, E flat, 
B flat and F. 

“Bit by bit an unknown continent of 
violin playing was explored and charted. 
The neck of the instrument was length- 
ened to give a wider range of tones. The 
standard tuning of to-day was gradually 
made universal. Tourte evolved the per- 
fect bow that we now use with movable 
frog; and after many changes of form, 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius evolved a vio- 
lin of such perfect tone quality that it has 
not since been changed for the better, 
though, of course, there are always cx- 
periments being made in the vain hope 
of improving on the work of those super- 
geniuses. 


Paganini’s League with the Devil 

“Paganini, that weird and marvelous 
Italian, in his mastery of violin technic, 
went so far beyond the players of his time 
that during his life people believed him in 
league with the devil. He, mastered and 
wrote for the violin in the very highest 
positions and invented a system of single 
and double harmonies and pizzicato play- 
ing which has not been improved. By the 
use of harmonics he was able to extend 
the possible range of the violin as high as 
the human ear can hear notes. During his 
lifetime many violinists would follow him 
from town to town in the hope of learn- 
ing his ways of playing, or to write down 
from memory the compositions they had 
heard him play. Some of his composi- 
tions are accessible to us only in this 
form; for example, the variations on Nel 
cor pit, non mi sento. Then in rapid suc- 
cession came men like Ernst, Wieniawski 
and Vieuxtemps, each of whom left his 
heritage of inspiration to the next gener- 
ation. 

“The invention of printed music made 
it possible to pass on from generation to 
generation all- of the best music and ex- 
ercises of the great masters, so that to-day 
the violin student has but to follow in the 
pathways blazed by the great violin mas- 
ters of the past and recorded in their 
printed writings to arrive with surety at 
the ultimate goal, 

“Violin students may be divided into 
two classes. One of these thinks there is 
some deep secret and mystery of violin 
playing which, if discovered, would make 
unnecessary or minimize work and prac- 
tice. The other looks at violin playing as 


something logical, systematic and har- 
monious. Of course, this is the correct 
view. 


“For success in violin playing there are 
necessary as prerequisites, application, tal- 
ent, adaptability, musical sense, and a 
good natural harmonic instinct. Add to 
these good teaching and good practice, and 
the result must be good. I am often ques- 
tioned as to how much one should prac- 





Practical Means for Developing 
Better Violin Playing 


An Interview With the Noted American Violin Virtuoso 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Secured Expressly for Tue Erupre 
By OTTO MEYER 


[Eprror’s Norg.—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
born in Chicago, August 15th, 1888, son of 
James Walter and Maria Boardman Spalding, 
mother a pianist. He was educated in New 
York, Paris and Florence. Studied violin 
with Chiti in Florence, Buitrago in New York, 
and Lefort in Paris. At 14 he was awarded 
professorship at Bologna Conservatory. Pro- 
fessional debut in 1905, in Paris. Subse- 
quently appeared with Patti at the Chatelet. 


tice. There can be no definite answer to 
this. It is entirely a personal matter. I, 
myself, think that four or five hours of 
the right kind of practice is enough. But 
it must be regular, and one must have due 
regard for health, without which these 
can be no success. After one becomes a 
performing artist that quantity may be re- 
duced to perhaps two hours daily. I do 
not believe in any set daily practice 
scheme. If one practices the same thing 
for too long a period the ability to con 
centrate is diminished, and wrong habits 
creep in. Better to vary the exercises and 
keep up interest. The crux of the matter 
is how a man has pra-ticed. For this rea- 
son, also, I do not believe in the widely 
prevalent silent exercises except in the 
simplest form. One should never put 
down a finger except in the right place; 
and how can one know whether it is in the 
right place if one does not hear the note 
produced ? 

“Tone is the most important thing in the 
technics of violin playing. It is only 
through the medium of a single tone, at 
once pure, beautiful and expressive, that 
the violinist can say what he has to say. 
However accomplished the left hand may 
be in digital dexterity, if the power to sing 
be lacking, the audience is left cold and 
unimpressed. Then again, tone is the most 


New York debut in 1908. Only American 
violinist who has ever appeared in La Seala, 
Milan. Appeared in practically every coun- 
try of the civilized world. Soloist for all the 
Symphony orchestras. Composed many violin 


pieces; musical settings of poems; many 
American folk-lore compositions. Mr. Meyer, 
who secured this interview, was for some 


time assistant to Ottokar Sevcik, and is also 
a pupil of Hugen Ysaye.] 


personal, the most characteristic of the in- 
dividual player’s accomplishments. Now 
character, individuality of tone, is some- 
thing that cannot be taught. It comes from 
a source more subtle than pedagogic rules, 
more elusive than prescribed regulations. 
It takes color from those intangible im- 
pulses that go to make up the inner life 
of the artist. But what can be taught, 
what can be acquired, is a tone that is pure 
in quality, wide in range, and capable of 
carrying as far in a pianissimo as in a 
forte passage. 

“Correct intonation and good bowing 
are the elements that make for a pure and 
unforced tone. It is no more difficult to 
acquire a perfect intonation than a bad 
one, provided that one has a correct ear. 
I fully realize the incredulity that. this 
statement may provoke among my read- 
ers and, as I do not like to propound an 
unsubstantiated question merely for the 
purpose of providing a shock, let me ad- 
vance the following in support of my con- 
viction. It is a question of habit, pure and 
simple. Habit is nothing more nor less 
than an invisible creation of our own. We 
can no more escape its responsibilities than 
we can its consequences. Its powers cover 
the entire field of violin technics, but I 
shall, as an example, confine myself to 
pointing out its influence over intonation. 
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“For the sake of clarity, let me take as 
an example a student who has a good gen- 
eral adaptability for his instrument, good 
ear, fine and sensitive intelligence and a 
keen love for music, and who, moreover, 
has the advantage of a fine and experi- 
enced teacher. He takes, say, two or 
three lessons a week, supplementing these 
two or three hours by some eighteen to 
twenty hours more per week of practice 
by himself. It is just in those eighteen to 
twenty hours that the demon called habit 
has his chance. He is, in truth, a potential 
friend, but how much more often, and 
how much more quickly does he become 
an enemy? 

A Teacher’s Plan 

“Let me illustrate the way he 
work. And I ask each of my readers who 
has been either a student or teacher (or 
both) of playing to question his 
own personal experience in corroboration 
or rejection. The student comes from his 


goes to 
violin 


lesson with a new piece, or new exercise. 
He goes home fired with an enthusiastic 
resolve to put all his best efforts toward a 
fine performance of it at his next lesson. 
It is a new world to conquer, and he can- 
not wait to get home to start practicing. 
How does he set about it? In the great 
majority of cases his very enthusiasm for 
the new work acts as a temptation for him 
to take the first step wrong. He begins by 
giving it a reading, a ‘catch-as-catch-can’ 
reading. Of course, he thinks ‘it 
it does. ‘Some of the 
notes are missed, the pure tone quality is 
lacking ; but that will all be corrected when 
I really start to work on it.’ 

“Now what has he done in reality? He 
has opened the first door to Bad Habit, 
and Bad Habit, always stalking at the 
door, and eager to enter; and we all know 
what an uncomfortable house guest he can 


sounds 


out of tune,’ and 


be. For every false note, every note 
missed in that first reading, is just like so 
much poison received into the student’s 


system in general. 

What 
The first reading was not 
quite as good as it might have been, but 
with his enthusiasm still strong within him 
he tries a second reading and at the proper 


“Let us now go on. does our 


hero do next? 


tempo. The result is even poorer than the 
first. The novelty has worn off: Habit 
has commenced to operate, and recollec- 
tion of first errors has called in another 


element: Fear, which accompanies the re- 
reading of each passage that was missed 
or spoiled in the first reading. So another 
door is opened and more neighbors, all 
named Bad Habits, come in. 
and so on. It is an old 


And so on 
story, and one 


often told. It is told countless times a 
year by countless teachers, to cotntless 
students. It is listened to with respect by 


the student during the lesson hour, per- 
haps believed, but rarely acted upon. It is 
not too much to say that ninety per cent of 
the practicing of students away from their 
master’s guidance is an invitation to Bad 
Habits and a preparation for faulty in- 
tonation. 
First Steps at Home 

“Now, think for a moment! I have 
cited an example which is constantly oc- 
curring where all the elements are favor- 
able: a pupil endowed with natural tal- 
ents and having the advantage of good 
tuition. I shall not waste time on specu- 
lating on the cases less happily condi- 
tioned. Let us return to our student and 
point out what he ought to do, what he 
can do. We follow him to his home, 
where he returns filled with the same en- 
thusiasm for the new work to be studied, 
as cited above, but which enthusiasm he 
fully intends to control against the tempta- 
tion of making a false step. Arrived at 
home, he sets to work in the following 
way. Before touching his violin he takes 
the music and gives it a visual reading, 
carefully noting and recalling all his teach- 
er’s suggestions regarding such points as 
fingerings, bowings, phrasings, rhythm. 
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The next step, while advisable, may 
be optional. If he is fortunate enough to 
possess a piano and fortunate enough to be 
able to play it even in an elementary way, 
he will find it a great help to play the 
piece, and especially its more difficult 
passages, on that instrument, so that he 
is, to a certain extent, capable of mentally 
grasping its content. Next, he selects the 
most difficult passages, section by section, 
and compares them to all previous pas- 
sages with which he is familiar through 
study and experience. 

“Then, and not until then, he takes his 
violin from its case. He plays scales and 
exercises to warm up—and especially those 
exercises which he has found to be anal- 
ogous to the difficult passages in the piece 
at hand. Now comes the piece itself. He 
makes a careful estimate of the tempo at 
which he can make a trial of playing it— 
all the notes—and all the notes in tune. 
At the first error of bowing, fingering or 
intonation he immediately stops and re- 
peats the passages over and over again 
until it has become almost automatically 
smooth, flowing and natural, and so on 
through to the end. If this process is 
repeated over and over again, the result 
will appear to be a miracle. But it is in 
reality no miracle at all. It is only natu- 
ral, logical, and consistent. The student 
has kept all the doors locked to Bad Hab- 
its and has let in only good ones. His 
practice hours mean one hundred per cent 
benefit, instead of only ten per cent or 
less. If notes are played slowly enough 
and often enough—a habit of correct in- 
tonation is formed, which is just as easy 
to acquire as a habit of faulty intonation. 

“The student will do well not to use too 
much vibrato during the study of intona- 
tion. Especially is this true in the higher 
positions. The vibrato should be from the 
wrist via the finger, and should be rapid 
and not broad. With a slow and broad 
vibrato, one does not enunciate, but gob- 
bles, like a turkey. 


Higher Positions 


“As one goes into the higher positions 
the tones and half-tones become closer to- 
gether, and there should be less and less 
vibrato in proportion to the size of the 
tones. Any great deviation from the ex~ 
act tone, such as is produced by a too 
broad vibrato, will ruin an otherwise good 
intonation. 

“Also, as one ascends the scale into the 
higher positions there is a natural musical 
tendency to an ethereal quality of tone 
which is ruined by much vibrato. 

“The study of scales is, I think, the 
most neglected and most important part 
of violin technic, and the greatest means of 
gaining and keeping a good technic. But 
by scales, I do not mean the usual idea 
of playing daily the twenty-four scales, 
with one fingering for all, or at the best 
one fingering for each. In the literature, 
one seldom meets scales that start on just 
the note and position that the student has 
practiced. Also the exigencies of rhythm 
and expression demand the most varied 
fingering. Each scale should be practiced 
with a wide variety of fingering. Thus 
conducted, scale study becomes not merely 
scale playing, but a school for artistic 
change of positions also. 

“Prom these few suggestions the thought- 
ful student will grasp the idea, and work 
out fingerings, until he can play any scale 
with any fingering. The ability to thus 
use different fingerings for passages gives 
the violin player a great advantage over 
the piano player. For example, one will 
often use the third finger for a note which 
he wishes to make more intense and to 
accentuate without a bow accent; and con- 
versely one will use the fourth finger for 
a note which he wishes to have of a neu- 
tral character. Also one can by different 
fingering accentuate as wished, especially 
by a shift in rapid passages. 

“The four different strings are the 


palette of colors and the bow is our brush; 
but before we try. to color our musical pic- 
ture the tone must be pure. Given that 
prerequisite, the student should practice 
the production of a pure clean tone, on one 
string only at first; as, until the tone is 
formed, the practice of too many double 
notes is apt to coarsen the tone. After the 
tone is pure and beautiful it may be colored 
by bowing at different distances from the 
bridge, according to the volume and char- 
acter desired. 

“Given a pure, well-controlled tone, the 
study of the staccato may be commenced. 
Freedom of tone and elasticity are neces- 
sary for a good staccato, and to me a stac- 
cato is no staccato which does not have 
surety of attack and rhythm. 

“The quality of violin tone is more or 
less affected by the strings used. Person- 
ally I use only gut strings, except, of 
course, the G string; but many great 
artists use the steel E string. I like the 
character of the tone produced by the 
aluminum-covered D, but found it hard to 
get them with a pure tone and correct 
fifths. 

“T do a great deal of my practicing away 
from the instrument. When one is play- 
ing the instrument he is hampered by its 
mechanics in considering the music as 
music only. Of course, one must do much 
technical practice; but, when it comes to 
playing, the most frequent difficulty is not 
the bow, not the fingers, but the codrdina- 
tion of the mind with them all. One is apt 
to start a passage which should be a per- 
fect arch of tones, and, before arriving at 
its middle, the mind has slipped a cog and 
the arch falls. I call it the psychological 
difficulty of interpretation. 


Don’t Fail to Study Virtuoso Works 


“Psychologists tell us that every child 
passes in its evolution through all the 
stages of civilization from savagery to our 
present cultural status. The same thing 
must be true of the violinist. One must 
study works of all the periods of violin 
history, to have an adequate musical back- 
ground for the interpretation of our great- 
est musical masterpieces. Many music 
students, raised in an ultra-critical musical 
atmosphere, are inclined to slight the works 
of the great virtuoso composers for their 
instrument. Each has its worthy place in 
the development of the young student; such 
works as those of Dancla and De Beriot 
have their value; and for the more ad- 


vanced student, Paganini, Ernst, Wien- 
iawski and Vieuxtemps must not be 
slighted. Incidentally some of the Paga- 


nini Caprices, and the second concerto of 
Wieniawski I consider musical master- 
pieces, as well as models of writing for 
the violin. 

“But no matter how talented the pupil, 
nor how hard he may work at his musical 
studies, and no matter how many of the 
great musical masterpieces may be faith- 
fully studied, a much wider field of study 
is necessary to the making of a really good 
musical nature. 

“In the first place one cannot be a 
really great violinist without being a good 
musician, And to the making of a good 
musician belongs more than merely scales 
and exercises. To the making of a broadly 
educated musician there are necessary the 
study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Musical 
History, Musical Form and Analysis, the 
study of Instrumentation to the point where 
the pupil is able to read a score. In short, 
the pupil must study enough of the art of 
composing music to be able to understand 
when studying a new composition just what 
the author intended to say and how he in- 
tended to say it. 

“For the proper study of the above-men- 
tioned branches the student ought to learn 
to play quite well the piano, for that instru- 
ment enables the musician to express at the 
same time melody and its accompanying 
harmonies. The violinist must be able not 
merely to hear melodies but to think of 


those melodies with their accompanying 
harmonies and counter melodies as a com- 
plete whole. Also the range of the piano 
is so large that the ear is trained to hear 
well all of the harmonies and tones which 
cannot be played on the violin. In most 
European conservatories the study of the 
above-mentioned branches is obligatory. 

“Besides becoming a fine technician on 
his instrument, and a broadly trained mu- 
sician, the violin student must strive to be- 
come broadly cultured. One cannot draw 
water from an empty well; and the musical 
message which we express will be after all 
an expression of what we know, feel, think 
and live. To give an appropriate rendition 
of the works of any great master one 
should know not only a great deal of the 
life and character of that musician, but 
also something of the times in which he 
lived. The student who is able to read 
several foreign languages is at a big ad- 
vantage over the one who can read only 
English. If one studies with some foreign 
teacher and understands and speaks his 
language, one has a distinct advantage, for 
though almost every good teacher abroad 
is able to speak English, yet they are more 
at home in their own tongue, and express 
themselves more easily. Also if one 
studies, or makes concert trips abroad, 
he is certainly at a great disadvantage if 
an interpreter must accompany him. 


Great Art Lovers 


“The arts are all related and music is 
only one of them. Generally, good mu- 
sicians are great art lovers, and uncon- 
sciously they draw comparisons with the 
other arts to express themselves. I do not 
mean that the student should try to learn 
to paint or to make statues, but a broad 
understanding of the other arts and real 
appreciation of them certainly give a 
background of beauty which is reflected 
in one’s expression of sound. 

“In conclusion, one is never finished 
with studies. There is no artist however 
great who is not on the alert to learn some- 
thing new; and when the stage is reached 
where one is not eager to learn more and 
to better perfect what has been already 
learned, then it is time to order a tomb- 
stone. 

“Habit can be our strongest friend and 
ally. Make habits conscientiously. Open 
the door only to Good Habits.” 


No Duke Need Apply 


Wuen Méhul was only eighteen years of 
age, a famous composer of sixty-five, 
Gliick, gave the first performance of a 
new opera, [phigénie en Tauride, in Paris. 
On the day preceding the premiére, the 
former overheard a conversation between 
a certain duke and the master. 

“No, Monsieur le duc,” said Glick, “it 
is not my fault that there are no tickets 
left for the performance. I have only one 
for my wife, and I cannot deprive her 
even for you!” 

Méhul, who himself had not yet secured 
a place, was desolate; but rather than 
miss hearing the opera he resolved to hide 
himself in the Gallery. This decision was 
no sooner come to than it was acted upon, 
and he spent the whole night there and a 
part of the following day. Driven by hun- 
ger, however, he was compelled to descend 
some time before the performance was to 
begin. One of the first of the people he 
met on coming down was Gliick himself. 

“Hello, youngster,’ said the composer, 
“don’t you wish to see my opera to-night ? 
Why have you not come for your ticket?” 

“But I heard you tell the duke yester- 
day that there were none left,” replied 
Méhul. 

“None certainly for dukes,” was the 
flattering response, “but for a musician, 
for my friend—that makes a difference— 
and here you are!”—The Scottish Musical 
Magazine. 
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The Home of “Yankee Doodle” 
By D. L. Ford 


OverLooKING the Hudson River, at Al- 
bany, New York, stands the old colonial 
mansion of the Van Rensselaer family. 
Colonial it is in truth; for an inscription 
on the cellar wall reads, “K. V. R., 1642 
Anno Domini.” It was built for Killean 
Van Rensselaer, who engaged in shipping 
to the colonies as early as 1630, and it is 
claimed locally to be the oldest house in 
America. 

In this, then considered a magnificent 
old mansion, General Amherst of His Ma- 
jesty’s Colonial Forces had established his 
headquarters in 1755. The colonial soldiers, 
in their frontier riggings that were often 
far from new, and even tattered, made a 
not very favorable showing beside the 
jauntily groomed British Regulars and 
their officers in their brilliant uniforms. 

Surgeon “Dick” Schuchburg, the wit of 
the camp, surrounded by friends, was 
perched on the well curb at the rear of the 
old mansion. As they watched the uncouth 
Colonials, ‘““Dick’s” irrepressible wit, began 
to work and he struck off a merry quip 
on his unsoldierly looking comrades. The 
first stanza of the satire ran: 

“Father and I went down to camp 

Along with Cap’n Goodin ; , 

And there Wwe saw the men and boys 

As thick as hasty puddin’.” 

It really was a parody of an older song 
associated with Cromwell’s entry into Ox- 
ford. How little the rollicking “Dick” 
doubtless thought that his verses would be 
taken up by the very ones they were written 
to ridicule, accepted as their own and sung 
back at the smartly uniformed Regulars 
as Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown in 
1781. 

The “Great House” of the olden time 
no more is in its former high estate. The 
huge, rough-hewn beams, the great fire- 
place, the broad stairs, the crumbling 
plaster and walls of the fine old place are 
fast falling into decay and it has become 
the humble quarters of a cement block 
maker, 

The property is still in possession of de- 
scendants of the original owner. A member 
of the famous old Van Rensselaer family, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Strong, of Philadel- 
phia, is the present owner and has offered 
to give it to the State of New York for 
museum purposes. Should this generous 
impulse not be properly met by the “Empire 
State,” let us hope that some one of our 
patriotic societies will initiate a movement 
to preserve and perpetuate the “Birthplace 
of our First National Anthem.” 


Make the Minutes Count 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund © 


Aw hour is sixty minutes—but do you 
get sixty minutes’ Worth of practicing done 
during the hour you spend at the piano? 
How many times do you jump up to look 
at the clock—or look out the window—or 
go to the telephone—or tell Mother some- 
thing that simply cannot wait? 

If you are setting aside an hour for piano 
practice make that hour count for the very 
most you can. The hour will have been 
spent in any case, so why not spent to ad- 
vantage? 

Do not waste the precious minutes idly 
playing over everything you know. Buckle 
down to business and see how much 
progress you can make. If you are 
practicing properly with your mind on 
your work, the sixty minutes will seem 
like ten; but if your mind is on the 


clock while your fingers try to kill 
time, the hour will stretch out indefi- 
nitely. 


Tue birds never attempt pieces beyond 
their ability. 
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The Young 


THERE is no phase of musical activity now open to the 
young musician that offers greater opportunities for both 
pecuniary and artistic success than college work in music. 
Nor is there any kind of professional activity which 
makes larger demands for breadth of musicianship and 
fullness of artistry. In no other field of music can be 
found a wider range of educational usefulness or a more 
pressing demand for initiative and the power of sustained 
and progressive effort. And nowhere else is there a more 
stimulating and continuous incitement to the development 
of broader, better and more generally efficient education- 
al methods than in the college. 

Much has been said of the freedom of the private 
teacher, of his unlimited liberty of action, but the prin- 
cipal freedom accompanying the work of the private 
teacher would seem to be the release from the keen, ur- 
gent and systematic impulsion toward improved methods 
and higher ideals and educational efficiency that charac- 
terize work of the true college. An experience of more 
than twenty years in college and fifteen spent in private 
teaching leads me strongly to believe that the private 
teacher is in far greater danger of becoming deadened, 
of falling into a rut, because of the absence of the in- 
centive and strict supervision su aggressively present in 
the college, but largely absent in the environment of the 
private teacher. 


The College Atmosphere 

Very many of the elements essential in the develop- 
ment of personal and professional strength of character 
and of individual ability are found in the college atmos- 
phere. The college musician has unusual opportunities to 
put into practice educational ideals and progressive meth- 
ods of instruction. These can be fairly tested and results 
accurately estimated. Weakness of plan, of methods, of 
presentation, will be invariably revealed. What is edu- 
cationally true and strong will emerge from the test 
successfully. Operations are carried on under conditions 
and with a continuity of effort sufficient to demonstrate 
adequately the value of the thing undertaken. Passing 
by, for the moment, the teaching of specialties and their 
correlated theoretical subjects, a consideration of the 
power for musical good or evil the college musician can 
exert on the tendencies of the community in which the 
college is located and, through the college patronage, on 
the wide-spread territory from which the institution 
draws its students and over which it exerts a strong in- 
fluence, will reveal a field of tremendous extent and un- 
limited possibilities, emphasizing the responsibility of the 
position he holds. The conscientious musician cannot 
contemplate this opportunity and responsibility and per- 
mit himself to fall into ineffective routine. 

The facilities possessed by the college musician for 
the organization of choral societies, orchestras, ensemble 
classes and other forms of organized effort, and the fact 
that the student body is under such regulations as to make 
attendance upon rehearsals obligatory, simplify matters 
and render results more certain, giving him a decided 
advantage over his private confrere. Affiliation with a 
college gives better opportunity for installing concert 
and lecture courses and classes in music appreciation and 
kindred subjects, which reaching an assured public, can 
be made estimably valuable and afford a marked incen- 
tive for earnest and comprehensive research. 

These conditions apply with equal force to work in 
harmony, counterpoint, composition and similar theoret- 
ical subjects. These being a required part of the curricu- 
lum in most colleges, assume the dignity of academic 
subjects. Classes are ready to the instructor’s hand and 
every incentive is furnished the live musician to invest 
them with interest. It is obvious that pursuing these lines 
of work, comprising as they do the principal factors of 
breadth of view, profound musical knowledge and practi- 
cal and efficient presentation of musical knowledge, the 
college musician finds his activities filled with never end- 
ing variety of aspect and ever growing interest. Such 
work, undertaken seriously and followed up persistently, 
cannot fail to react upon the musician’s professional 
equipment and incrcase his power and earning capacity. 

In teaching specialties, these conditions conduce to 
better work on the part of both teacher and student. The 
college atmosphere and the orderliness and system of 
college methods are felt in the work of the music depart- 
ment, assuring greater certainty in securing adequate re- 
Sults. The time of the student is so regulated, his work 
under such constant supervision, that there is much less 
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Musician and a College Position 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
Conductor of the Elmira Symphony Orchestra 


waste and stronger concentration of effort. The educa- 
tional atmosphere of the college community provides a 
powerful stimulus, whose importance cannot be overes- 
timated, when rightly applied. 

The pecuniary returns to the member of the music fac- 
ulty of a first-class college are sure and not subject to the 
fluctuations of the income of the private teacher. The 
salaries now paid in well-equipped, progressive and up- 
to-date colleges to competent instructors are, as a rule, 
larger than the income of a large majority of private 
teachers. The instructor in the college is not required to 
seek out his clientele. Beyond making his instruction such 
as to assure the reputation of the college, no responsibility 
for securing students rests upon him. His public is pro- 
vided for him, and usually it is a public ready and wait- 
ing to profit by his work. He is free to devote his 
thought and energy to the work of instruction and pro- 
viding ways and means for meeting the educational and 
artistic problems of the community. It is pertinent here 
to say that this devising means for developing the artistic 
standing of the community is one of the most interesting 
and stimulating phases of college work in music. It is 
at this point that the test of the college musician is felt. 
Upon his power to recognize the educational and artistic 
needs of the community, as they arise, and his ability to 
initiate and sustain adequate means for meeting them does 
the real success of his department depend. And not only 
so, but his own growth as a musician, the development 
of his powers as an educator and a musicianly constituent 
of the community are in direct proportion to his success- 
ful survival of this test. He has every incentive to ar- 
range study courses, inaugurate artistic events and effec- 
tively carry on musical movements that will keep his 
department in the forefront of similar institutions and 
his community well advanced in all artistic activities. 


Maintaining Your Stand with the College Faculty 

If the director of a music department would maintain 
his stand on an equality with the other members of the 
college faculty, his preparation should include a sound 
and fairly comprehensive academic education as well as 
a most complete musical training. He should be a spe- 
cialist in one or more musical subjects, piano, voice cul- 
ture and singing, violin or organ, or a combination of 
two or more of these, and, at the same time so conver- 
sant with all that he can recognize good work in each. 
He should know the theory of music thoroughly and be 
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able to place it before his classes in a clear and interest- 
ing manner. He should be well acquainted with orches- 
tral and choral music, and if he be able to conduct both 
orchestra and chorus, it will be much to his advantage. 
He should be able to lecture interestingly and logically 
on general musical subjects. To this summation of edu- 
cational and musical equipment must be added admini- 
strative power of pronounced type. 

To properly direct a college music deparmtent, correlat- 
ing its various functions with the academic department 
and maintaining its standing as an integral part of the 
educational work of the institution, a combination of tact, 
firmness, executive ability and a knowledge of education- 
al processes as applied to music as well as to education 
generally, is imperative. Vitally important also is ability 
to diagnose the characteristics, standards and needs of 
the territory from which the institution draws its patron- 
age. And in no other position is the value of being a 
good “mixer,” the ability to enthuse the people and arouse 
their sympathetic support of all measures intended to 
build up the musical interests of the community, of such 
great value. It may be thought that this is a large order, 
but the earnest young musician will find in it a stimulus 
for self culture and persistent endeavor, and he may be 
sure that rewards, both ethical and financial, lie awaiting 
him as he proceeds along his way. 

Heretofore, much of the training outlined in preceding 
paragraphs has been gotten in the school of experience. 
It would be well for those who intend to follow music 
as a profession to acquaint themselves with the opportun- 
ities and requirements of college work in music and so 
shape their student days as to acquire as much of this 
preparation during that time as is possible. The impor- 
tance of the position, its far-reaching influence on the 
music life of the country and its financial possibilities 
combine to emphasize the sensibleness of such prepara- 
tion. The trouble has been that too many directors of 
music in colleges have known little or nothing outside of 
music. This has lowered the dignity of the position and, 
in many instances, made it impossible to secure the hearty 
support of the college authorities. With the advent of 
music directors who can meet other members of the col- 
lege faculty on their own ground comes a recognition 
that means progress. Hence it is very desirable that the 
director should be acquainted with English literature, 
modern languages, Latin, philosophy, psychology and 
mathematics. His reading on these subjects should be 
continuous and systematic. Of special importance is a 
knowledge of history, both modern and ancient. 

Here is a field of musical activity in which dignity of 
position, opportunity for professional development, ad- 
equate financial and artistic reward and surpassingly in- 
teresting work combine. 
ation of teachers. 

Thus far emphasis has been placed on the advantages 
of a college relationship to the young musician. There 
is another angle from which the subject should be viewed, 
an angle of decided importance just now. It is within 
the bounds of reason to say that music is being uni- 
versally cultivated. It is receiving a publicity that is 
significant, The almost innumerable schemes for its 
use and advancement in popular interest attract atten- 
tion by their diversity and wide range of activities. 
Community sings, programs of various clubs, prizes 
offered for compositions, the interesting return of carol 
singing during the Christmas season, are indications of 
a musical interest and activity 
country. commonplaces and are 
here mentioned for the purpose of focusing the point 
with which this article closes. 


It is well worth the consider- 


which cover the entire 


These statements are 


No Use for Desultory Teaching 

This widespread interest in music can be made per- 
manent only by supplementing it with a sound and com- 
prehensive educational program. In the making and 
developing of this educational program all those who are 
desirous of America truly 
nation should participate. (both private and 
those connected with institutions), players, singers, con- 
cert-givers and composers are concerned in it and should 
do their full part in its accomplishment. Of this group, 
this article is particularly concerned with those who 
teach.. Desultory music teaching is not what is needed. 
A music-loving nation is the outcome of something more 
than a superficial singing of popular songs and the play- 
ing of jazz by orchestras and bands. Policies that dic- 


seeing become a musical 


Teachers 
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tate methods of procedure in general education should 
have influence here. The prospective citizen should be 
taken in hand and carried through his musical education 
in much the same fashion as is done in his general 
preparation for life. And this leads at once to the 
statement that organized education, as exemplified in 
our public school system and colleges, is the keystone 
to this educational supplement to popular musical enthusi- 
asm. Under these auspices the work can be properly 
planned, systematized and tested. Such standardization 
as is possible can be had, and a forward-looking scheme 
of complete musical development nationally can be 
undertaken, 

In such a scheme the college will take an important 
place. It can be made the most potential of agencies 
used. Ideally located in every section of the country, 
if those who are in authority perceive their opportunity 
and grasp it with vigor, the college can do more than 
any other agency, with the exception of the public 
schools, to develop a real and abiding knowledge of, 
and love for, music. The place it occupies is well 
known. The small college comes into vital contact 
with more than a half million of young people each 
year. This half-million young people become thoroughly 
saturated with college ideals. Their modes of thought 
and manner of action are colored by their life in these 
institutions, oftentimes undergoing radical changes. Re- 
turning to their respective communities, carrying with 
them these new viewpoints and methods, they infuse 
them into the life of their communities, touching many 
times their number and extending the influence of the col- 
lege far beyond its own comparatively narrow limits. 
How can the power of such an agency be otherwise than 
tremendous? Who can measure the scope and _ potenti- 
ality of the power for good or evil wielded by the young 


musician who fully identifies himself with such an 
institution? What vistas of ideal, yet absolutely practi- 
cal, musical development stretch out before him! What 
incentives for concentrated and persistent effort are his! 

Here is a view of the relationship of the young 
musician to the college that should arouse thought. We 
are all ambitious to achieve personal success, but there 
is within each of us a chord that will respond to the 
call for a higher service than the mere attainment of 
personal ease and reputation. America shows this in 
every response she makes to the appeals-of needy na- 
tions; and musicians are not lacking when the call comes 
to them to do a work for music-that will be felt through- 
out the country and for the future. It is not the province 
of this article to detail what should be done in the 
development of this phase of college work in music; the 
purpose here is to make clear the call, show something 
of its importance and possibilities and, at the same time, 
indicate that it is a call that is not devoid of pleasant 
and stimulating rewards. 


Singing Your Piano Pieces 
By Martin Van Meter 

Have you seen the immense amount of music now 
being published for children, in which the words of a 
little poem are introduced with the theme of the piece, 
so that the child can sing if it wants to? This music 
must be very successful; otherwise, publishers would not 
go on putting out more and more of it. Its value may 
be far greater than parents and children imagine. The 
piano is an instrument on which the notes are all ready- 
made. The pupil does not, have to think about the tune 
at all if he does not choose to do so. When I was a 
youngster I actually had a teacher who ordered me not 
to sing while I played. No reason was ever given for 
this, but I obeyed. Since then I have found that many 
celebrated teachers have advocated singing during prac- 
tice. Von Biilow said, “Who cannot sing while playing— 
whether with a charming voice or otherwise makes little 
difference—will never be able to play the piano 
musically”; and Reinecke used to say, “Play a melody 
just as you would sing it.” 


When Octaves “Leap-Frog”’ 


By Sylvia Weinstein 





WHEN octaves play leap-frog about the page, give them 
a little special attention and their “frightfulness” will 
vanish. 

Strike the first octave; then let the fingers, as quickly as 
possible, touch but not sound the octaves intervening be- 
tween this and the next one; and continue thus ’till the 
passage is finished. Do this many times, without watching 
the keyboard, until the feeling is experienced of the exact 
position of the intervals to be played. Then play without 
stopping to touch the intervening notes. The difficulty has 
vanished and a brilliant octave passage is the result. 


_enduring and precious quality of their art. 


Finding Fun in Teaching 


Ir an Agassiz finds pleasure among fossils in order 
that he may interpret the great story of prehistoric life; 
if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is delighted’ with his 
studies of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs on his 
little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk 
glories in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work of transforming a 
worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in pro- 
ducing sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and other 
workers, whose names are legion, revel in the love of 
their work, then by what term shall we designate the 
joy that should be the teacher’s, who works not with 
mere fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, not with birds, 
bees or flowers, but with the child who ‘is at once the 
most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, the 
most wonderful of all God’s creation—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Producing the Staccato and Legato 
By Mary T. Folta 


To be the master of tones, to know just what to do to 
get a certain tonal effect, these must be the aim of the 
student of music. 

Only a few persons, after hearing a tone, can repro- 
duce it without knowing definitely the necessary physical 
action. However, this is not to discourage the average 
student of music. The young student may produce beau- 
tiful tones as well as the artist. It is only a matter of 
learning how to do the thing; and, with this in mind, we 
will consider the staccato and legato. touches. 

The staccato, that is, the ideal one, is a crisp, sparkling 
tone. It is a beautiful, joyous tone. When striving for 
staccato, keep in mind the following points: 

I Allow the finger to touch the key before using it 
for the stroke. 

Il As soon as the key is struck jerk the finger away 
with a snap, as if it had touched a red-hot stove. 

Carry out these two suggestions, and a pure, crisp 
staccato tone will always be the result. And the faster 
the action of jerking away, the more beautiful and de- 
tached will be the tone. 

The legato tone has one thing in common with the 
staccato, namely, touching the key before sourding it. 
The wrist should be as low as possible and the kand and 
fingers well arched. Now, as the finger strikes the key, 
the wrist rises, the finger remaining on the key If the 
tone is to be a soft one, strike the key slow y as the 
wrist gradually rises. If the tone is to be loun, quicken 
both actions. 

The fullness and roundness, the ringing and carrying 
ualities of the tone, depend fundamentally on the action 
»f the wrist. The wrist is raised just as the key is 
struck. Don’t raise it after the key is struck, because 
that is only a waste of energy and a futile action. The 
raising of the wrist as the key is attacked helps to make 
the tone beautiful. Hence the important rdle of the 
wrist in legato playing. 

If a staccato note is followed by several legato ones, 
then you have an opportun!'y to show your artistic abili- 
ties. The artist would make the abrupt change very 
marked. Give particvlar attention to such seemingly 
insignificant details, w:thout the least hesitation, and you 
will win your audience. 





The Lure of Mozart 


Lrke a beautiful river the fame of Mozart comes down 
to us through the changing scenes of thirteen decades. 
at every turn expanding in volume and reflecting back 
on the world more and more of its ineffable vitality. 
Vhy? In ‘Music and Life,” by W. J. Turner, we read: 
“Why do we come back again and again to Mozart? 
Mozart haunts us because, though he is not academic, he 
does not harrow our emotional nerves: he is not like 
Wagner, a man letting off rockets in an excited crowd; 
or Tschaikowsky, a sentimentalist crying for the moon; 
or Brahms, a middle-aged man remembering his mother 
and his first love; or Franck, a man shut out from 
heaven; he is not a mere tube through which blow his 
aspirations, his sentiments, and his regrets, in a more 
or less chaotic flood; he is that most mysterious of 
Nature’s secrets, a great creative artist, whose work, 
purged of all emotional dross, flies straight at the 
imagination, 

“All the truly great composers have moments of this 
power, and I confidently appeal to the judgment of all 
intelligent music-lovers when I say that it is the most 
It haunts 
and pervades the mind, but it produces no single emo- 
tional reaction.” 
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The Highest Pleasure in Music 


By Edward Dickinson 


Tus higher musical pleasure, like the agreeable sensa- 
tion produced by tones, is, to a large extent, natural, 
born in the mind, not the result of education. Some 
of the most sympathetic and appreciative lovers of music 
I have ever known did not know one note by its name 
from another. I have often been astonished to observe 
the genuine appreciation of the profounder music of 
Wagner, Schumann, Beethoven, and even of Bach, on 
the part of very young people whose other faculties 
were only beginning to develop. But, although this 
emotional delight is so largely natural and instinctive, yet 
it is capable of cultivation. And I believe that its culti- 
vation should be largely a chastening process, directed 
not to intensifying it, but to leading it toward worthy 
objects. Sentiment is a noble thing; it belongs to the 
immortal part of our nature; but if it is misdirected it 
degenerates into sentimentality, and it is not at all a 
noble attribute. 

Avoiding a false and enervating sentimentalism, we 
have only to fix our attention on works of art that are 
truly beautiful and elevated, and there is little danger 
that the emotional side of our nature will become debil- 
itated, or will over-balance our common sense faculties. 
There is but one rule to follow here, and that is never 
to play any worthless music to yourself or to others, 
and never listen to it when anyone else plays it, if you 
can help it, without being impolite. 


Better to be Impolite 

AndIam not sure but that it is better to be impolite 
than to listen to shallow and worthless music. Rules 
of good taste in art, which some writers have tried to 
lay down, will not help you much. It is only by con- 
stant association and familiarity with great works of art 
that one comes to understand and enjoy them. 

We must realize that the spirit of beauty is infinite, 
and that the standard of beauty that we have in our 
minds is, at best, only fragmentary and incomplete. It 
must be our constant effort to broaden it and make it 
conform more and more to the standards that exist in 
those masterpieces of the arts which the cultured world 
agrees in calling true and immortal. We must lay aside 
all conceit and prejudice, realizing that our own artistic 
judgments are necessarily imperfect. When we come 
in contact with some famous work which seems to be 
outside of our sympathies, we should not say, “I find no 
pleasure in this; I will let it alone and go to something 
that I can understand;” but rather, “This work bears 
the name of an artist whom the best judges have pro- 
nounced to be great, and the work is called one of his 
masterpieces. I cannot see its beauty, but that must be 
because I am not yet educated to it; I will study it, and, 
perhaps, by and by, I shall appreciate its qualities.” You 
may be sure that such a disposition will finally be re- 
warded. Every student ought to be constantly under the 
influence of some great master. If one were to study 
every day six months the masterpieces of Greek sculp- 
ture, architecture and poetry, the result would be an 
elevation of taste and sharpening of the aesthetic percep- 
tion which would be of incalculable benefit to his whole 
intellectual life. If one should take Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” right into his every day life for a year, until 
he had fairly risen to the height of its sublime imagery 
and aspiration, he would never again feel any admiration 
for the shallow sentiment and the cheap adornment of 
the transient novelists and versifiers of the day. So 
every student of music should have at hand for daily 
study such works as the sonatas and symphonies of Beeth- 
oven, the “Well-tempered Clavichord” of Bach, the songs 
of Schubert and Schumann, or Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” 


Learn to Love Beauty 

One who comprehends such works loves beauty, pure 
and undefiled. Take every opportunity to hear the 
works of the masters; listen to them not passively, but 
with the mind on the stretch to take in every shade 
and detail; and then you may be sure that the emotion 
you feel is true and healthy, that you are part author 
of the work, for you have created it in your soul anew, 
that its beauty lives for you, and that you live more 
truly and nobly for its influence upon your mind. 





“Un concours ne signifie jamais rien” has been the 
cry of a certain faction at the Paris Conservatoire for 
years, yet there are probably more contests for prizes 
and honors at the great French school than anywhere 
in the musical educational world. Out of thousands 
who have won prizes, honorable mention, and other 
distinctions, only a very few have ever passed the 
examination of the great world of immortal fame. 
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in the Bible; the lyrics and legends of the pastoral Greeks 
and Sicilians; the runes and saga-songs of the Scandinavians, 
and the ranns, englyns and battle-hymns and lamentations 
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his wonderful way of mispronouncing them, his splendid 
gift of euphony, and his fluency in making what the 
French call “liaison,” help materially to make the negro 
a little more than passingly interesting. He is a note- 
worthy factor when it comes to summing-up literary 
values, and his original melodies and delightful dialect 
can never fail to bring him his just right to immortality. 
Of recent years the deluge of so-called “rag-time” and 
“coon-song,” has had an unhappy tendency to give the 
impression that the negro is nothing more than a quaintly 
humorous mimic. ‘“Rag-time’ does not express the true 
negro sentiment. It is a caricature of the people, a 
stage-picture invented by some exaggerating minstrel. 
The nearest approach to expressing the negro nature 
was reached by Stephen Collins Foster in his plantation 
songs, among them the well-known Old Folks os Home, 
Old Black Joe, Nellie Was a Lady, Massa’s in De Cold, 
Cold Ground and Old Kentucky Home—songs that will 
live as long as there are voices to sing them. Yet these 
songs cannot be accepted as perfect specimens of negro 
expression, because they are a trifle too polished and 
sophisticated to be typical of the simple, uneducated 
negro. Foster has given us beautiful tone-poems of a 
Sort of negro sentimentalism, but he has ‘missed the 


“OQ who's gwine cl my dyin’ eye 
O Lawdy! 

Who’s gwine close my dyin 
O angel, O angel! 

Who's ewi 


ine close my dying’ eyes! 


The emotion grows more inten as the night 
older and the chanting resolves itself into a rt of 
cantation reminiscent of the fearlessn ind fatalism of 





savage ancestry min 
nation that came with superimposed Christianity. You 
experience a sort of elemental thrill as you hear them 


sing : 























lay my bod-y down, Ay Lawd,in de grave yahd. 
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originality of musical expression, declaring that most of 
his melodies are fragments caught from white masters, 
paraphrased and dilated to suit the sentiment he wishes to 
express. And in the cnse of the Creole songs of the Louisiana 
hegro, some writers have tried to trace a relationship to 
the old Spanish and Provencal compositions, sueh as La 
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“W’en I lay my 
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body down, 


Ay Lawd, in de grave-yahd; 
W’en I lay my body down, 
Ay Lawd, in de grave-yahd; 


hink you hyeah my coffin soun’— 


AR 
My soul be 
Ay Lawd, 


groun’ — 
yahd: 


singin’ unduh de 


singin’ in de grave 


‘Toll de 
Toll de bell, 
Toll de bell, 
Well, I ses’ 


bell, ovuh; 
ovuh ; 


ovuh; 


angel, I jes’ 
angel, I jes’ 
angel, I jes’ 


got 
got 
got 
got ovuh at las’.” 


The next picture is a group of women in the bean field, 
picking snap beans for market. They are ranged in rows, 
aisles of beans growing on upright cane- 
and they are unison, with 


down the long 


reed trellises, singing in per- 


fect rhythm and sympathy, a handful of beans emptied 
into their baskets with each cadence. They have been at 
work since sunrise and it is now nearing the time for 
resting. One woman takes the lead, singing each line of 
the chant alone, the others forming the chorus. Her 
mind is a medley of reminiscences, and, thinking aloud, 


she fits her fancies to a plaintive melody, the others fall- 
ing in with her and supplying the different harmonies 


with musicianship that is bewildering. The has a 


song 














naiveté about it that is charming. 
Ex.4 
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Chink,pink, hon-ey— oO Lu-la! Chink,pink, hon-ey_— 












Way doun de bay-ou; Chink,pink hon-ey,— O 
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hon - ey, — Wat you ev-uh gin me. 
“Chink, pink, honey, 

O Lula! 
Chink, pink, honey, 

Way down de bayou. 
“Chink, pink, honey, 

O Lula! 
Chink, pink, honey, 





W'at you evuh gi’n me. 


“Chink, pink, honey, 
O Lula! 
Chink, pink, honey, 


One ole faded hankchuh.” 


ex- 
the 


verses, until her fancy is 


And so on for many S 
filled with beans and 


hausted and the 
picking ends. 

It is not surprising to find in such impromptu ditties as 
this a kind of relationship to that variety of accumulative 
sone found in the whimsical and delightful collection of 
jingles attributed to good old Mother Elizabeth Foster 
Boston: but one is surprised to find something 
spirit pervading the labor chants and play 
devotional songs, ofttimes 
these are 

and are 


baskets are 


Goose of 
of the 
songs entering into some of the 
kind reverential gaiety. 
himes” (contest hymns), 
night contests at the 
offered, in 
keeping the 


same 
with a Some of 
known as “cawntes’ 
usually sung at Saturday 
Baptist churches. A prize is 
and the singer 
longest gets the prize. A man ta 
tioner, and a woman the part of 
asks the same question again and again, the woman being 
required to give a different answer each time until her 
is exhausted and his questioning plays her 


negro 
caSeCs a 
floor the 
ques- 
man 


ae 
basket of groceries, 
kes the part of 


answerer. The 


imagination 

















out. A splendid example of this kind of song is as 
follows: 
Ex.5 He: oe 
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1@) tell me, my sis-tuh, wont you tell me lit-tle bet-tuh, 


She: 


So eae Eeees 


L@ a- wheel-in and a-knock-in at de 


=== = “== 


glo-ry, 


i =e 
te 


come -.a - long, 


Sirees 


glo-ry.— 
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Whah yu bin so long mate 
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ole church gate and my soul-wants to go te to 


Chorus: 
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Roll and knock, 


Ger: Ss 


oll and knock, come a-long,My soulwants to go Sonne to 





come a-long, Roll and knock, 














(Man asks)— 
“O tell me, my 
Won't you tell me 
Whah you bin 


sistuh, 
little bettuh, 


so long gone?” 


(Woman replies)— 
“Bin a-wheelin’ an’ a-rockin’ 
At de ole church gate, 
An’ my soul wants to go home to glory.” 


(Full chorus)— 
“Roll an’ rock, come along, 
Roll an’ rock, come along, 
Roll an’ rock, come along, 
My soul wants to go home to glory.” 


(Man)— 
“O tell me,” etc. 


(Woman)— 

“Bin a-drinkin’ fum de fountain 

Dat nevuh runs dry, 

An’ my soul wants to go home to glory.” 
(Chorus )— 

“Roll an’ rock,” etc. 
(Man)— 

“O tell me,” etc. 


(Woman)— 
“Bin a-walkin 
An’ a-waitin’ 
An’ my 


wid de angels 
on my Lawd, 
soul wants to go home to glory.” 


(Chorus)— 
“Roll an’ rcck,” etc. 
(Man)— 


“C) tell me,” etc. 


(Woman)— 
3in a-listenin’ in de valley 

An’ a-lookin’ fo’ de light, 

An’ my soul wants to go home to glory.” 
(Chorus)— 

“Roll an’ rock,” ete. 
(Man)— 

“O tell me,” etc. 


(Woman)— 
“Bin a- weepin’ like 
An’ a-moanin’ 
An’ 


a willuh 
like a dove, 
my soul wants to go home to glory.” 


(Chorus)— 


“Roll an’ rock,” etc. 


(Man)— 
“O tell me,” etc. 


(Woman)— 
“Bin a-servin’ my Redeemuh 
An’ a-singin’ ’roun’ de th’one, 
An’ my soul wants to go home to glory.” 


(¢ horus) — 
“Roll an’ rock,” ete. 

The negro thinks in pictures; and while the result is 
often fantastic in the extreme still it gives evidence of a 
fine, unhampered imagination. Though he is declared by 
some writers nothing more than a mimic or an imitator, 
what considered his imitations never embody the 
form or thought of any supposititious model. The es- 
sence is always native. 


are 


Aside from the songs of the various Indian tribes and 


the collected negro songs of slavery days, there is but small 
claim to what might be called American folk-song proper. 


Probably it is due to the fact that the country 
and has not had time to have its romantic memories and 
emotions crystallize into. musical memorials, the possession 
of no single person, but the common property of the people 
from generation to generation. 


§ yet young 


It is only within recent years that we have come to 
know very much about the music of the American Indians. 
Some of the modern musicians and students of ethnology 
have given their attention to collecting, transeribing and 
publishing these Indian melodies, which, like the melodies 


of the negro, play an. important part 
folk-musie in this country. And while there nre undeniable 
characteristics that suggest barbarism, slavery, long suffer- 
ing, pent-up emotion and all the other elements that speak 
the poetry of the beginning of things, there is also a native 


in the development of 


eharm and an individuality that must always link with 
the growth of the American nation, a beautiful uncondi- 
tional bequest from the lesser Red and Black Brothers 


of which the White man should be justly proud, 


Ar the bottom of Art is this 
teaching. The aim is neither 
aim of art is to teach, 


humanity; in a word, 
1 Be INDY. 


essential condition— 
gain nor glory; the lone 
to elevate gradually the spirit of 
to serve in the highest sense.— 


THE ETUDE 
Examples and Illustrations 





By Elizabeth A. Gest 


CHILDREN are natural imitators, and it is a good plan 
for the teacher to give frequent keyboard examples and 
illustrations of how some things should be done. 

When the example is purely technical it is important 
for the pupil to watch the teacher’s hand to understand 
the point in question and try intelligently to do likewise. 
Some pupils receive a much more definite idea of what 
is required, technically, by seeing a concrete example 
than by listening to “do” and “don’t.” 

But when the illustration is purely musical, it is much 

better for the pupil to close the eyes and listen, for often 
the pupil will be so much engaged with the external 
points of interest that the value of the musical expres- 
sion will be lost, or at least lessened. Instead of saying 
“now let me play that passage for you,’ it would be 
better to say “now close your eyes and listen while | 
play that passage.” ‘Then play it as it should be played 
and, if necessary, play it as the pupil played it, but fol- 
low again with the correct way. Slight exaggerations 
may even be made to impress the pupil more forcibly. 
Ask the pupil if he noticed any difference in the two 
renderings, and let him explain the difference and play 
the passage in the correct way. 
3 This listening with the eyes closed is very good for all 
pupils, particularly for those whose musical sensibility 
is more or less conspicuous by its absence, and it is a 
great help towards improving the ear, musical feeling, 
and interpretation. 





Variety 
By Ada Mae Hoffrek 


Noone relishes the same diet every day in the week; 
in fact, if the same food is continued every meal for 
any length of time our physical being rebels and we 
develop various ailments. Caviar and Pate de Fois Gras 
every day in the week is just as bad as a steady diet of 
corn beef and cabbage. 

The same thing applies to music. Every composer has 
a distinct style of his own; and if you give the one 
writer’s compositions repeatedly, his nature will rebel 
against them, even though the student may be unconscious 
of the cause, and you may not observe it. Too much 
of the works of one composer may make the student 
physically ill, as well as to make him lose in music 
generally. 

The same applies to one style of composition. Variety 
is said to be the spice of life and it surely applies to our 
musical activities. The teacher who has a great variety 
of music to choose from is the one least likely to have 
yawning pupils. 

When giving a recital alternate your numbers with 
different styles of compositions and composers and thus 
get the desired change. Many a student has given up the 
study of music without the teacher realizing that insuf- 
ficient variety in his selections was the cause of it. 


Studying that New Piece Without 
a Teacher 


By Sidney Bushell 


For years and years I have studied in the following 
manner: I hear a.composition. I like it, I resolve to 
learn it. If one can secure a phonograph record by 
the master he heard play it, during the process of 
learning, it will help the student to keep his enthusiasm 
for it. Although you may call the phonograph only 
“canned music,’ much can be learned from the full 
records. : : 

Go slowly and surely. Get everything technically 
correct. Do not attempt to put any feeling into the 
new piece, until you have learned the frame work and 
can play it accurately and fluently. When you have 


done this for some time, put the “signs” into your 
rendition—those “signs” which are printed upon the 
music. Practice it this way for some time. All this 


rounds off the rough edges from your piece, polishes it, 
shades it, finishes it. 

Now you are ready to put your personality into the 
composition that you have learned by long and hard 
study. Remember, in the first place, it must be a piece 
that strongly appeals to you, one that you recognize as 
suited to your “style.” It will be as an artist paints a 
picture; you will put a little more color here, a little 
less color there. You must play the classic as your 
soul bids you. You must be “as the child,” in every- 
thing but experience and the quality of restraint. 
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Good Piano Playing: How Can the Average Piano Player 
‘Tell Whether it is Good or Bad? 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


The following is part of an excellent series of articles which have been appearing from the pen of the noted critic, Mr. W. J. Henderson, 


im “The Outlook,” in which Mr. Henderson has also discussed the subject from.the vocal and from the violin standpoints. 


WHEN you go to hear a pianist, what do you expect? 
If you expect what you should not and the pianist does 
what he should, you will be disappointed. If you expect 
what you should and the pianist cannot fulfil his obliga- 
tions to his art, you will be disappointed; but this time 
with unassailable reason. Too many persons regard 
music and its performance as some sort of mystery, com- 
prehensible only to those possessed of special training, 
whereas to a certain extent any one who has a good ear 
and will apply common sense to his consideration of music 
can determine whether he ought to enjoy it or not. 

If music is an art at-all, it is the art of beauty in 
sound. We need not torment ourselves by trying to 
atrive at a definition of beauty. Let us confess at once 
that beauty has never been successfully defined, and that 
it is entirely a matter of opinion. But the fact remains 
that among the cultivated peoples of the world there is 
a pretty general consensus of opinion. In regard to 
music, the general view is that its fundamental beauty 
is the beauty of tone. If the sounds produced by instru- 
ments or voices are harsh, rough, impure, or, in a word, 
noises rather than musical tones, beauty cannot exist. 
For that reason we may without hesitation assert that 
the chief object of all musical technic is the production 
of euphonious tone. Probably that is what Liszt had in 
mind when he declared that three things were needed to 
make a pianist: “First, technic; second, technic; third, 
technic.’ What he undoubtedly meant was that a per- 
fect and inexhaustible technic is essential to good piano 
playing, for the reason that without it nothing can be 
made to sound beautiful. 


Making it Beautiful 

Therefore let us begin with some reflections on the 
art of playing the piano. Nothing is more generally 
understood than what constitutes good piano performance 
except what is good singing, and this is reserved for 
future discussion. The million amateur pianists find 
that their greatest difficulty is to strike the notes written 
in all the “hard pieces” which the masters have given us. 
It does not seem to occur to these amateurs that about 
the mechanical difficulty of fingering all those notes the 
composers never thought at all. They took that part 
of the execution for granted. So should we. A profes- 
sional pianist ought to be able to strike the notes in any 
of the standard piano compositions, to strike them while 
proceeding at the correct tempo, and to accent them cor- 
rectly. False notes are simply forbidden. 

But while playing the right notes the pianist ought 
also to be able to make them sound beautiful. No matter 
how intricate the passage, how rapid the succession of 
thirds or octaves or other combinations, no matter how 
complicated the polyphony, the tone drawn from the 
Piano must be beautiful, or the performance fails of its 
ultimate purpose—namely, to restore to living, breathing 
éloquence the instrumental song which sleeps in silence 
on the printed page till the clinging kiss of the interpreter 
breaks the spell. 

The piano is undeniably an instrument of percussion. 
Its tones are produced by the blows of hammers on 
metal strings. And the purposes of interpretation are 
often best accomplished by emphasizing the percussive 
nature of the piano. But the hammer of Thor or the ax 
of Sergei Prohofieff is not the hourly companion of the 
great artist of the keyboard. His chief aim is to dis- 
guise the percussive character of his instrument and to 
make it seem to sing. This semblance of singing is the 
greatest desideratum of all musical performance. What 
musicians mean by a singing tone is one that has a 
smooth and steady flow. In a series of singing tones 
united in a musical phrase the vocal quality is imparted 
by so performing them that they seem to be organically 
united. One note passes into the next without a notice- 
able break in the continuity of sound, yet the articula- 
tion between the two tones is not blurred, as in the 
exquisite cantilena of a Bauer or a Gabrilowitsch. This 
is the acme of legato, as it is called, and a pure, smooth, 
sustained legato is the foundation of musical performance, 
whether vocal or instrumental. It is the first and indis- 
pensable requisite of musical beauty. 

The piano of to-day is capable of a far finer legato 


than the early ones. We have better strings, better 
sounding-boards, better key actions, and better pedals. 
We possess sound-sustainine devices unknown to the 
makers of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s pianos. Yet the 
illusion of song has always been sought by pianists. 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s son Emmanuel wrote: 

“Methinks music ought principally to move the heart, 
and in this no performer will succeed by merely thump- 
ing and drumming and by continual arpeggio playing. 
During the last few years my chief endeavor has been 
to play the pianoforte, in spite of its deficiency in sus- 
taining sound, as much as possible in a singing manner, 
and to compose for it accordingly.” 

Mozart cherished similar ideals. He demanded of the 
Pianist a smooth, gliding movement of the hands, so that 
the passages should flow like wine and oil. In order 
that the vocal character of piano music might be pre- 
served, Mozart wrote continually in the cantabile style 
(cantare—to sing) and developed many of his melodic 
thoughts from simple successions of notes of ‘the scale. 
One often wonders whether Elly Ney ever heard of the 
wise sayings of Emmanuel Bach and Mozart. 

But, while the singing melody is the basis of piano 
music, as it is of all other music, it is not the whole of it. 
Upon this foundation is reared an artistic structure in 
which variety in unity shows forth in all its engaging 
qualities. No one would wish to forego the pleasure ex- 
perienced in hearing a pianist perform rapid passages 
with perfect smoothness and equality, with sonorous 
force and sunny clarity. While the pure cantabile melody 
may be the trunk of a composition, the florid passages 
are the natural and beautiful exfoliation, and we would 
regard some naked trunks as comparatively wintry 
objects. 

In the performance of brilliant passages, and also in 
certain types of melody, the staccato, or short, sharp 
touch is required. The listener is justified in demanding 
that when a pianist has a staccato to play he shall play 
it musically. Singers use the staccato, and the instru- 
mental performer therefore can form a vocal idea of 
this type of utterance. What, then, is to be said about 
rapid passages in simultaneously sounding tones, thirds, 
sixths, and. octaves, as the musicians would put it? Al 
ways the same: the tone must be musical. But here 
enters another addition. The balance must not be de- 
stroyed. The accord must consist of two or more 
tones, one of which usually belongs to the melody. The 
listener must require the player to make the melody 
clear at all times and to give to the accordant or dis- 
cordant notes precisely the amount of force needed to 
make them furnish the harmonic character to the per- 
formance. 


Clearly Defined Outlines 


This is one of the most exacting requirements of 
artistic performance, for the pianist who expects to pre- 
serve the outline of his melody and the balance of his 
subsidiary voice parts (as they are called) at all times 
must possess fingers and wrists trained to the utmost 
pliancy and independence, and he must have them under 
such command that they execute his wishes automatically. 
The pianist cannot be thinking all the time just how hard 
he is to strike this or that note. His mind is rather in- 
tent on the larger matters of phrasing and the adaptation 
of his tempi and his broader dynamics to the interpreta- 
tion of the composition. 

We now come to the subject of rhythm. With all due 
regard for the brilliant liberation of their spirits by the 
much-liberated Cyril Scott, the untrammeled Ornstein, 
and other colorists of the impressionistic school, the 
music-lover will without doubt continue to insist on a 
clearly defined outline. Now in music the clarity of the 
outline of a composition depends not only upon a neat 
enunciation of the separate tones, but upon a_ perfect 
relation of their relative lengths, their varying degrees 
of force, and their utterance in unmistakable groupings 
called phrases. The phrasing of an instrumental compo- 
sition is founded upon the same artistic principle as the 
lines of a poem, and the preservation of the identity of 
the line can be accomplished only by a correct treatment 
of the meter. 


Not all the angels: 
In 


The demons down; 


heaven nor; 





Under the sea; 

Can ever dissever my soul; 
From the soul of; 

The beautiful Annabel Lee. 


If you read it that way, the rhythm is spoiled, though 
it is impossible altogether to destroy it, while the phrasing 
—supposing it for the moment to be piano and not word 
music—is wholly ruined. But even when the lines are 
correctly phrased, the rhythm will still be imperfect if 
just the right emphasis is not laid on every syllable. 
In the larger forms of musical composition the melodic 
phrases are often very extended and the rhythms not 
simple, but compound. It is therefore the business of 
the pianist to convey to thé hearer a clear and unmistak- 
able outline, so that he may recognize the phrases of a 
melody and the melody as a whole. If you hear a blurred 
and uncertain melody, groping, as it were, its way toward 
you, be sure there is something wrong with the per- 
formance. The most uncouth or vague melody can be 
played in such a way that the responsibility for its de- 


fects will be shown to be the composer’s, not the per- 
former’s. And when one thinks of perfection in rhythm 
one thinks of Josef Hofmann, the master of phrase and 
accent. 

One of the commonest faults in piano playing is under- 
estimating the relative sonorities of the upper and lower 
strings. The high treble not are sounded by short 
strings with short vibrations; the bass strings are long 
and have more enduring vibrations. Pianists often forget 
this and make the bass of a passage resound so that 
the treble is obscured and the outline of the melody 
lost. Obviously a composer wishes that everything shall 
be heard, but in proper proportion. It must be plain to 
the reader that good phrasing is impossible when the 
bass overbalances the treble, except in cases where the 


melody is in the bass. 


Foot-Notes 


Perhaps enough has been said about the office of the 
hands. Now a word as to the feet. The possibilitic 
of the pedals are very great. The amateur of music, 
unfortunately, has been taught to call them “loud” and 
“soft.” But a pianist can play just as loudly without 
using a pedal as with one He will, however, obtain 
a different kind of loudness. When a pianist strikes a 
key, he raises a damper, and as long as he holds the key 
down the strings of that note will vibrate freely till their 
vibrations die out. When on striking the key he also 
depresses the “loud” pedal, he raises all the dampers 
in the instrument and thus permits all sympathetic strings 
and their overtones to vibrate. 

When he depresses the soft pedal, he shuts off one 


of the strings of a note (in a modern grand each note 
has three) and causes the instrument to give forth a 
more veiled tone. By various combinations of pedals and 
the. union of such combinations with the several kinds 
of touch, pianists produce those ex 





aordinary illusions of 


changing qualities of sound which we call tone colors. 
It is not essential to an intelligent enjoyment of piano 
playing that one should know all about touch and pedals, 


hat 


it, in the last analysis, it becomes 


an individual gift. But even a tyro can understand that 


for touch is so subtle 


some difference must result when you strike the key with 
a stiff finger or a relaxed o: f 
the extremity or with its point. 

Finally, as to interpretation. This brings us to inde- 


with the flat surface of 


terminate quantities, for, while it is easy enough to 
decide when the interpreter is entirely wrong, it is im- 
possible to pronounce a conclusive verdict when several 
admittedly great artists disagree. The true artist assimi- 
lates the composition. It becomes a part of his own 
artistic organization. When he gives j 

public, he gives himself as n y Beethoven, 
Chopin, or Schumann. But at least the thoughtful 
listener can study the f / 


s it back to the 






manifestations of the pe rmer’s 


temperament. Intellect and emotion must each play its 
proportionate part \s the author of this article has 
said elsewhere, “Music is a glorious ship on the ocean 
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of art; emotion is the breeze that fills the sails; intellect 
is the skilled hand at the wheel.” 

The intellect is the designing power, and without de- 
sign there is no art. Piano playing which is merely a 
bewildering exhibition of technical “virtuosity,” as it is 
called, is worthy of admiration for just what it is, but 
it is far from being the supreme achievement of the 
pianist. This explains the attitude of critics who demand 
always that a pianist shall show ability to interpret some 
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work of high intellectual design, such as a Beethoven 
sonata or the Schumann fantasia, before they will accord 
him a seat among the gods of his art. All pianists and 
students of piano have made an idol of Godowsky be- 
cause of his extraordinary technic. But many of us 
would rather listen fo an erratic but imaginative child like 
Guiomar Novaes, or a solid master of form and style 
like William Bachaus.—(From The Outlook.) 


Much in Little 
3y Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


So much of the technic of tone-control at the piano de- 
pends upon a proper use of the muscles of the fingers that 
help along this line is most valuable. And those lit- 
tle muscles which move our ten digits are capable of so 
much that students often fail to realize that they can do 
only those things which they are properly directed to 
accomplish. 
One of the most valuable of studies to this end is 


“simplicity itself.” Look at the following: 
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After this it requires no great imagination to see many 

noses tilted about forty-five degrees above the horizontal 





that they were intended to maintain. So, the best thing 
to do is to tilt them down again. 

Let us not forget the wisdom of Leschetizky in his 
“Playing the piano is four-fifths brains and one-fifth 
fingers.” Allow this to soak in good and deep; then, 
perhaps, you are ready to begin. 

Take first the right hand. Lay it at rest in your lap. 
Now raise it over the keys, allowing all parts to hang 
loosely from the wrist. Let the thumb drop on Middle C; 
and as it touches the ivory have the sensation that its 
muscles are to take hold of the key, to draw from out of 
it its ton \s this is done, all other fingers should re- 
na ell raised above the keys. In fact, throughout the 


study this rule should be observed for all fingers when 


Now we are ready for the second finger. While four 
is being counted to the thumb note, very slowly (using 
“and” on the last half of each beat) prepare the second 
finger to descend on D. With the mind closely fixed on 
this second finger, prepare it to obey your will absolutely. 
This means the greatest possible concentration of mind 
on the thing to be done. Now, when the time really 
comes to play the D, have the finger to descend upon it 
with the utmost rapidity. As it touches the key the thumb 
will rise quickly and remain in position. Notice that the 
idea of strength or force has been carefully ignored. At 
first the tone may seem rather weak; and it may be 


¢ 


truly so, for the feeling of the use of any muscle above 





where the finger joins the hand is to be absolutely un- 
known. The finger will “click” down on the key with the 
highest possible speed; but the finger muscles must do it. 
Do you not see that, though you are taking much time for 
the most careful preparation for the production of the 


tone, when the time arrives for the use of the finger you 
are developing in it the velocity of action that will be 
needed for the most rapid movements in any composi- 
tion? At the same time all conflicting impediments are 


being removed. 

The process is simply repeated as one goes on from 
one finger to another. The one necessary precaution is 
“eternal vigilance” that no carelessness may creep in. As 
control of the muscles dev iops, combine with their rapid 
descent the feeling tha: the tone is being really drawn, 
not “pecked” from the key, and we have agility combined 
with tones of a beautiful singing quality. 

Play the study first with one hand, then with the other 
—alternating them to avoid fatigue or staleness. Play it 
at least once with each hand at the beginning of each 
practice period, and notice the change that will come over 
your playing. Only after it has been practiced till each 
hand can perform its part readily, neatly and with ease 
will it be advisable to try the two hands together. 

A parting word. Do not make the mistake of thinking 


this a study for only beginners. The “graduate” or “fin- 
ishing” student is just prepared to extract from it the 
greatest value. 


THE ETUDE 


A Musical Biographical Catechism 
Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 


FRANZ LISZT 
(1811—1886) 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


[Ep1Tor’s Note: 





We are presenting herewith a monthly series of biographies designed to be used by themselves, or 


as a supplement to work in classes and clubs, with such texts as The Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians series and The 


Standard History of Music.) 


Q. Where and when was Franz Liszt born? 

A. At Raiding, Hungary, October 22, 1811. 

Q. What great Hungarian nobleman helped to give 
Liszt a musical education? 

A. Prince Esterhazy, with other wealthy Hungarian 
men, after hearing a concert given by Liszt when he was 
nine years old, united in providing six hundred gulden 
yearly to give him a musical education. 

Q. With whom did Liszt’s father place him to study? 

A. He took him to Vienna and put him under Carl 
Czerny’s teaching. Liszt was then 10 years old and he 
studied with Czerny two years. 

Q. What great composer is said to have heard him 
at the farewell concert he gave at the end of his studies 
with Czerny? 

A. Beethoven, who embraced him and predicted great 
things for him. 

Q. Where did he go after that to continue his studies? 

A. To Paris, where he wanted to study at the Paris 
Conservatory, but Cherubini, the head of the Conserva- 
tory, refused him admission, because he didn’t care for 
gifted children. 

Q. Did Liszt make friends in Paris? 

A. Yes; he had a very attractive personality, was a 
sincere, charming boy, witty, free from jealousy, and he 
became a universal favorite. 

Q. When did he make his first concert trip to Eng- 
land? 

A. In 1824, when he was 13 years old, he made a 
concert tour of England, and also went to France and 
parts of Germany. 

Q. Who was the great violinist who influenced Liszt 
to start out on an original path in music? 

A. Paganini, who had made such a great impression 
on Robert Schumann the year before. 

Q. What did Liszt try to do for piano playing? 

A. He tried to make the piano sound like an orches- 
tra. He wrote some new studies by which he arrived 
at many new effects in piano playing. 

Q. Was Franz Liszt a composer as well as pianist? 

A. Yes; he wrote music for the piano and for the 
orchestra. 

Q. What form of musical composition did Liszt in- 
vent ? 

A. The “Symphonic Poem” for the orchestra. 

Q. Is the “Symphonic Poem” made up of different 
movements like the symphony ? 


A. No; it is in one movement and is a musical poem 
depicting scenes and events like a word poem. 

Q. Was Liszt a very great pianist? 

A. Yes; he astonished Europe with his piano playing 
in 1836. He had a very long hand and much strength. 
It is said he could play the most wonderful pianissimo 
passages, which would be followed by such great climaxes 
of fortissimo that the hammers of the grand pianos gave 
way so that often there would be three or four grand pianos 
on the stage, and if one was disabled by his heavy play- 
ing another would be brought forward, But the makers 
of pianos know how to make the actions stronger now, so 
such a thing no longer happens on the concert stage. 

Q. For what monument did Liszt raise almost the 
entire sum of money needed? 

A. For a monument in memory of Beethoven at 
Bonn. In 1847 he conducted a musical festival when 
the monument was dedicated. Liszt played Beethoven’s 
Fifth Concerto in a glorious way at the concert. 

Q. In what city was Liszt musical director for several 
years? 

A. In Weimar, the city where the great German poet 
Goethe lived. Liszt was court musical director for 14 
years. 

Q. What young composer’s works did Liszt bring out 
at Weimar? 

A. Richard Wagner’s, whose genius at that time was 
unrecognized. 

Q. For what are the pianists of to-day indebted to 
Liszt? 

A. For what is called “discrimination in touch,” by 
means of which long passages of different kinds are dis- 
tinguished from one another; and when'one tone of a 
chord belongs to the melody and as such receives an 
emphasis, or at least a distinctness of delivery to which 
the rest of the chord has no claim. Liszt, and Schumann, 
too, used the pedal for new and wonderful effects. 

QO. Was Liszt renowned as a teacher ? 

A. Yes; he was master and teacher of all the concert 
pianists of his day. 

Q. What is one style of compositions for piano for 
which Liszt is noted? 

A. For the wonderful transcriptions of Schubert’s 
songs and transcriptions of the operas of Richard Wag- 
ner and of Bellini’s “La Sonnambula.” 

Q. Where and when did Liszt die? 

A. At Bayreuth, July 31, 1886. 





By L. Lee 


RETURNING to my home in a large Pacific Coast town 
after several years of study with prominent Eastern 
teachers, I found musical conditions materially changed. 
An Artist Course was a regular feature of the concert 
season, and several musical clubs had been organized. 
At my departure only one club existed, composed of 
but a few indifferent members; and a concert series 
bringing world-known artists was an undreamed-of 
enterprise. From a large town the place had grown 
to, in my eyes at least, almost metropolitan proportions ; 
and with its growth music teachers both vocal and in- 
strumental had multiplied. 

I spent the summer in indecision, as there seemed so 
little prospect for a newcomer to work up successfully 
where there were good teachers gzlore already established. 
To engage a studio and announce myself might mean a 
long wait for pupils with expenses mounting up in 
the interim. As a young girl, I had given recitals and 
obtained a fair class of pupils prior to my going East. 

Gradually I thought out a plan to teach daily in each 
section. I decided to try the class method with a view 
of ultimately obtaining private pupils, and before Sep- 
tember I had arranged with the school board for the 
use of the auditoriums with piano, in each of their five 
buildings, for an hour after school. I had announcement 
circulars printed and well distributed, stating that a 
daily schedule of class piano lessons would be opened 





for the pupils of each school, beginning on Monday 
at 4p. M., in the first district. Tuesday was given to the 
second district, Wednesday to the third, and so on. 

It was with some little temerity that I approached 
my task on the first September Monday. I had adver- 
tised for beginners only; and my charge was twenty- 
five cents to each for the hour class-lessons. Eighteen 
pupils awaited me and subsequently there were never 
less, and often more, attendants at all the classes to which 
TI devoted my time following the regular school hours. 

To summarize, there was no charge by the school 
board for the use of the rooms, pianos and blackboards, 
the work being regarded as along higher educational 
lines. Second, I had thoroughly systematized my 
teaching plan, using the keyboard for ear training, and 
the blackboards for note reading. Finger movements 
and technical drill were counted aloud, using the tops 
of the desks for table exercises. Later, as my pupils 
increased in number, I used educational charts and also 
employed assistant teachers in each district. 

At the beginning of the following season I had a 
large number of private pupils recruited from the 
school-room classes, giving over the latter to my as- 
sistants. 

An innovation this season will be the free educa- 
tional piano recitals held weekly, following the class 
lessons in the various school auditoriums. 


An Unusual Forecast of Delightful Features 


Just as we are going to press we have been reading the proofs of THE ETUDE for April. 
fascinating material in both the reading text and the music. 


next month. 


Never have we seen more 
Our ETUDE friends may look forward to-a real treaf 
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Liszt at the Court of Napoleon III 


By the PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH 


ETUDE readers who may have missed the October issue will be pleased to know that the Princess Metternich’s “Memoirs of Richard Wagner’ 
may be obtained in that issue or secured in book form in “The Days That Are No More” (E. P. Dutton Co.) 


INTIMATE pictures of the great are always interesting. 
This fascinating silhouette of the magnetic Liszt is 
somewhat different from his conventional musical por- 
traits, yet it has a direct interest for the musician and 
music lover. 

I always had a great liking for Franz Liszt, not only 
as an artist, but as a man. Personally he was more 
sympathetic to me than Wagner. Liszt was indeed vain 
—what great artist is not?—but he was so infinitely 
kind-hearted, so magnanimous, so loyal in his friend- 
ships, that one readily overlooked his little vanities, 
when he came into closer contact with him and got to 
know him thoroughly. I like to recall his visits to 
Paris, where he was a frequent caller at our house. 
During one of these visits it so happened that Gounod 
had invited us to an evening party, and when he heard 
that Liszt was in Paris he begged us to ask the latter 
in his name to attend the soirée. Strange to say, Liszt 
and Gounod did not know each other, so that my hus- 
band and I were the means of bringing them together. 
Liszt accepted the invitation. On our arrival we were 
greeted most effusively, Liszt in particular because he 
was Liszt, and we because we had persuaded him to ac- 
cept Gounod’s invitation. He already wore the priestly 
cassock, and in point of fact was no longer greatly in- 
clined to enter artistic circles. We had assured him 
that he could not refuse without offending Gounod, and 
his kindness of heart prevailed over his scruples. He 
came, saw, and conquered. 


How Gounod Sang 

When the formalities of introduction. were over, 
Gounod sat down at the piano and sang as he alone 
knew how to sing: in a weak and rather muffled voice 
it is true, I might almost say in a voice that would 
have sounded ugly to those who can only admire bell- 
like tones, but with such an incredible charm of de- 
livery that all who heard him were in raptures. He sang 
various extracts from his own “Faust,” and took the 
parts of soprano, tenor, and baritone by turn with such 
consummate mastery, that even Liszt could not get 
over his astonishment. When Gounod at last stopped, 
Liszt told him that he would gladly play something 
from “Faust,” but must ask for a copy of the music, 
as he did not know the opera well enough to play from 
memory. Gounod declared that he only had the or- 
chestral score, whereupon Liszt laughingly replied that 
it did not matter, and that with the composer 
to help him out he would be quite content with that. 
The score was placed on the music-rest, and he opened 
with Gretchen's first meeting with Faust; then went 
on to the waltzes, in which, as in the rest, he intro- 
duced marvelous improvisations; and so on to the end. 
All present were fascinated and de- 
hghted. “That’s enough,” he suddenly 
said. “In honor of the Princess I’m 
going to play her favorite piece— 
Rossini’s ‘Carita.’” He played it ex- 
quisitely—as a matter of fact, I have 
never heard it played by anyone but 
Liszt. 

After the Gounod evening there 
were some musical evenings at the 
Embassy, at which Liszt was the 
center of attraction. Incredible though 
it may sound, I cannot resist men- 
tioning the fact that Liszt once pro- 
posed to me that he and I should play 
a waltz of Strauss as a duet! The 
idea of refusing would never have 
entered my head, for on such an 
Occasion, when the gathering was 
quite an intimate one, it would have 
been simply foolish to do so. “With 
the greatest pleasure,” I replied, and 
I fearlessly dashed into the fray with 
the waltz “Moths.” I had never played 
so well in my life, for of course one 
could only hear Liszt. My strumming 
was like the buzz of a gnat beside the 
toar of a lion. At one of these cheery 
musical evenings our friend Saint- 
Saens appeared. Liszt suggested that 
they should play together on two 
Pianos, an offer that was enthusiastic- 





ally accepted. It was a memorable experience to hear 
such a pair. | “There’s no doubt about it, we two play 
remarkably well together,’ said Liszt, and laughed 
heartily over this self-praise. Then he turned to Saint- 
Saens, and exclaimed: “It is possible to be as much of 
a musician as Saint-Saens; it is impossible to be more 


of one)” 
A Soirée at the Tuileries 

The Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie 
had heard of the Liszt evenings at our house, and 
wanted to have the great pianist as their guest. We 
were ordered to take him to the Tuileries. The invi- 
tation went out.to him and to us in the form of a little 
dinner-party. After dinner the Emperor asked Liszt 
to play to him. Once more he gave a rendering of my 
favorite “Carita;” then he played a charming waltz of 
Schubert's, which he called “Backhandel,” but which, 1 
believe, is not known under that title. He wound up 
with the Preghiecra from Rossini’s “Moise.” At the end 
came a series of powerful tremolos, and when it was 
over, the Emperor said to him: ‘How well you imi- 
tate thunder!” This praise acted like an unexpected 
douche of ice-cold water. The chilling effect, however, 
was pleasantly counteracted the next day, when the Em- 
peror conferred upon the artist, through my husband, 
the Legion of Honor. Finally Count Walewski the 
Minister of Fine Arts at the time, approached us with 
the request that we should persuade Liszt to let us take 
him to one of his receptions. This was not such an 
easy matter, and it needed all the arts of cajolery to 
induce the great man to accept the offer. 

Liszt was, of course, at once assailed with entreaties 
to play, and I may proudly confess that, if I had not 
pressed him so hard, not a single note would have been 
heard from him that evening. He was not merely out 
of humor, but downright angry, and said to me: 
“You're putting the bear through his paces!’ Fortunate- 
ly Mile. Viardot-Garcia, the famous singer and incom- 
parable artist—for grandeur and style in singing, there 
was no one but Lilli Lehmann who reminded me of her 
—was present (and in her gracious way she came to my 
rescue, by asking Liszt to accompany her for the ‘“Erl- 
konig.” And so it was that I gained my point and heard 
the “Erlk6nig” sung by the Viardot with accompaniment 
by Liszt. It would be scarcely possible to hear a finer, 
a more impressive, combination. 


Memories of Chopin 


Liszt left Paris, and we did not meet him again until 
years later in Venice, and that, too, in 1881. I was 
alone one evening, deep in a book, the door opened 
and “Herr Liszt” was announced. He came from Wei- 





A REMARKABLE LISZT GROUP 
In this picture may be noted Chopin (seated behind Liszt) Sterne, Paganini and Rossini. 


| and poetic me- 
mortal celebration on behalf of the unforgettable Marie 


mar, where he had organized a musica 


Mouchanow (née Nesselrode and’a niece of the celebra- 
ted Chancellor’s). In a Grand-ducal summer-house, 
which he had decorated with flowers and plants, and in 
the middle of which he had had a bust of the dear de- 
parted set up, he performed, for the benefit of her 
friends and admirers, the pieces which she had been 
wont to play with such rare skill, and ended with an 
“Elegy” dedicated to her as a farewell greeting. After 
speaking to me of Marie Kalergis, he added: “I know 
that you loved her. You ought to have taken part in 
our memorial celebration.” He went up to the piano, 


opened it, and on that evening, which I spent alone 
with him, he played more beautifully than I had ever 
heard him play before. He must have sat there for 


two hours, pouring forth the music of the spheres. In 


some strange way he seemed to have assimilated all 


that was characteristic in the playing of our dearly 
beloved friend, for from time to time he would say, 
half to himself: “That's how she used to play Chopin; 


that’s how she used to rend r that phra se. 
When he took his leave, tears stood 
he said: ‘Marie Mouchanow in passing away has left 


in his eyes, and 


a void that no one and nothing can ever fill for m«e 
I was deeply attached to her. Life has lost much of 
its savour for me now that she has gone.’ Then he 
held out both hands to me, said good-bye d added 
“T shan’t play any more—you have heard me for the 
last time.” And, indeed, I never heard him play gain. 

From Paris he once sent me a beautifully bouna copy 
of the arrangement of “Lohengrin” for the pianoforte. 
On. the front page are inscribed the following words, 
written by his own hand: “Copy belongi to Madam« 
la Princess de Metternich, as does her humble 
servant, F. Liszt.” Naturally I am not a little proud 
of this twofold possession. 

Developing Rhythm in Children 
By Mme. Jean de Horvath 

THE teacher is often surprised at the inability of pupil 
to play even a simple melody, say in four-four time, witl 
a good rhythmical swing. This is referring more parti 
ularly to those little pupils to whom even “The Little 
Drummer” by Papini is a serious task. The following 
expedient is passed on to others: 

Get the pupil to march in time to the melody which is 
being played. This always creates a bit of merriment 
the studio, while at the same time accomplishing the 


desired result. 


It is rather surprising to us old 
musicians, whose heads are so full 
of tunes that we seldom wall ilo 
the street without humming unde1 
breath a fragment of our “lattst love” 
and unconsciously keeping step, to 


realize that the impression made by a 


melody on the brain of tl 
small pupil is very slight indeed 
I have oft aid to a little player 


“Do you hum your prece { 


you are away from your violin?” and 
the look of wide-eyed wonder in re- 
turn is sufficient answer. 

Have you ever, I wonder, had thx 
experience of being on a noisy trolley 
and indulging your Grand Opera long- 
ings, and then had the car to stop 
just as you reached the climax? Well, 
it’s all in a life-time; but the fact re- 
mains that nothing is more conducive 
to the development of this preemi- 
nently necessary quality than to take 


? awit lasix life 
one’s music along into daily life. 

i I | | ‘TT an at 

To pupils, I would say, lum your 
solos, whistle them, pace them off, as 


\ 
well as practice them on your chosen 


instrument.” 
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How Tabulations Help 


By G. F. Schwartz 


THE time has come when filing cases, card indices 
and tabulated records are no longer looked upon as a 
mere novelty or fad. They have indeed become an 
absolute necessity in the efficient management of affairs. 
In all lines of activity f 
accomplish something, gladly accept and _ intelligently 
use any or all of the above mentioned means of handling 


ersons who are expecting to 


their work more satisfactorily. 

For various reasons, systems or methods of training 
for the music student are more or less lacking in orderly 
and practical arrangement. The rapid development of 
musical theory during recent decades, and the constant 
pressing forward among musicians of all classes is in 
part responsible for this state of things. Fifty or so 
years ago text books were relatively few and far be- 
tween; now, we are fairly deluged with texts on all 
the branches of musical theory. The result, however, 
especially with the average student even after several 
years of study, is very often a woeful state of confusion. 

As a means of remedying or at least relieving this 
condition, it seems quite possible that we may get some 
ideas from the “efficiency expert” that should prove of 
considerable assistance. The musical efficiency expert 
will no doubt never produce a musical composer, but it 
will be largely the student’s fault if, after giving eff- 
ciency methods a fair trial, he fails to grasp and hold 
clearly in mind the fundamental facts of musical theory. 

The resourceful student may arrange for himself nu- 
merous tabulations dealing with a great variety of detail. 
These may be kept in a small indexed file so that they 
will be convenient for frequent reference. Additions 
and elaborations will constantly suggest themselves, un- 
til eventually the student will possess a valuable com- 
pendium of his subject. To illustrate the plan a few 
tabulations are herewith given. These may be typed 
or written on a regular 3 x 5 filing card, and indexed 
according to the character of the information which the 
card carries. : 

Table 1 deals with the character of intervals found 
on the various degrees of the major and minor scales; 
the character of the interval being determined, of course, 
by the number of semitones which it contains. The 
student should become as familiar as possible with these 
values (actual memorizing is not recommended) so that 
in the construction and analysis of chords’ it will not be 
necessary to make a review of intervals. 


Table No. 1—Character of Intervals on Each Scale Degree 
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Letters at left in vertical column indicate scale degrees. 
Letters indicate: M major, m = minor, P = perfect, 
A = augmented, d = diminished. Arabic numerals indicate 
the intervals: seconds, thirds, etc.; reading this table cross- 
wise, and keeping the abbreviations in mind, we find that 
the step from the tonic to the second scale degree (do to re) 
is @ major second, from the tonic to the third scale degree 
(do to mi) is a major third, from the tonie to the fourth 
degree (do to fa) is a perfect fourth, ete. The table may 
also be read from top to bottom; thus we have a major 
second on the tonic (do to re), a major second on the 
super-tonic (re to mi), a minor second on the mediant (mi 
to fa), ete. 


Table No. 2—Triads Classified According to Construction 
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The letters in this table: P, M, m, d and A have the same 
meaning as in the first table. Capital Roman numerals in- 
dicate Major triads; small numerals indicate minor triads; 
small numerals followed by a circle indicate the diminished 
triad ; and the capital Roman numeral followed by the plus 
sign indicates the Augmented triad. The table will read: 
Major triads, formed by combining a major third and a per- 
fect fifth, are found on the first, fourth and fifth degrecs 
of the major mode and the fifth and siath degrees of the 
winor, ebo. 


Table No. 3—Sept-chords Classified According to 
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This table reads like No. 2, excepting of course that 
seventh-chords are classified instead of triads. Thus on the 
tonic, in major, we find a major triad combined with a major 
seventh, ete. 


The next table (No. 4) shows the equivalence of the 
major and minor triads of a key with those of other 
keys. This table may be made out in all keys up to 
seven sharps and flats. It serves as a thorough drill in 
scales, keys and signatures. Its real purpose, however, 
is to establish complete familiarity with the possibilities 
of the “common chord” in diatonic transition. 


Table No. 4—Triad Equivalence 
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The first column of the upper half of the table, for 
erample, indicates that the tonic triad in O major may 
also be the sub-dominant triad in G major, the dominant 
triad in F major, and so on (capital letters indicating major 
and small letters minor) ; similarly, in the lower half of the 
table one will read: the tonic triad in A minor is the same 
as the sub-dominant triad in E minor, also the super-tonic 
triad in G@ major, ete. 


Various tabulations may be made classifying chro- 
matic chords. Thus we may tabulate according to the 
chord member which has been altered, or the tabulation 
may be based upon the scale degree which has been 
raised or lowered to effect the chord. The following 
table gives only the more usual augmented sixth chords, 
and the arrangement is based upon the chromatic altera- 
tion of chord members. 


Table No. 5—The Augmented Sixth Chords 
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In the above table the letters R and L in the column 
indicate “raised” and “lowered,’ and refer, of course, to 
the chord members as indicated by the numerals 1, 8 and 5. 


6 
To illustrate, the chord V 4 in the key of C, ts found in 


major only and results from raising (in this case by means 
of a sharp) the fifth of the chord, G B Dt F (with F of 
course in the bass). 


One more table only is suggested. It relates to the 
various ways in which transitions may be affected. Nu- 
merous supplementary tabulations dealing with details 
of one sort or another may be added. 


THE ETUDE 
Table No. 6—Modulatory Transition 


Through Common Chords 
s Intermediate Keys 
Inharmonic Changes 
(Modal Chords* 


Diatonic 





Deceptive Cadences 


Chromatic Free-entering Chromatics 
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* Neapolitan sixths, minor sub-dominant, ete. 


The above transitions may be illustrated by the following 
symbol forms: 

Common Chords, C(vi=G ii). 

Intermediate keys, C(V=D IV) (I= A IV). 

Enharmonic Changes, C [iii=eb iv]. 

Modal Chords, C(N'= Ab IV) (N® indicates the Neapolitan 
sixth). 

Deceptive Cadence, C V* resolved to Ab I (instead of to 
Cape 

Abrupt Chromatic, C I followed by Db V* (e being the 
common note). 

Interchanges of vii°™, ce (vii’=a vii) (ab and gt are 
here enharmonic. equivalents). 

Interchanges of V', ete. C (V=b ive) (f and ef are 
here enharmonic equivalents). 

Interchanges of I* Vt, C (1}=Db Vt) (g# and ab are 
here enharmonic equivalents). f 

Parenthesis with the equality sign indicates that the 
chord is one only. Brackets with the equality sign indicate 
an enharmonic equivalent. 

It should be noted that an “Enharmonic Change” implies 
a change of each chord member whereas an “Enharmonic 
Transition” implies a change of one or more but not all of 
the chord members. 


The six tabulations which have been suggested may 
be preceded by certain elementary ones. For instance, 
the “Circles of Progression” : 

(1) Circle of perfect fifths in major and minor: C, 
G, D, etc., a, e, b, etc. 

(2) Circle of perfect fourths in major and minor: C, 
F, Bb, etc., a, d) ete. 

(3) Circle of alternate major and minor thirds: C, 
BG, Bete 

(4) Circle of alternate minor and major thirds: C, 
Eb, G, Bb, etc. 

(5) Chromatic succession. See Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavichord. 

The student will find it helpful to consult various 
texts on musical theory, using at first only the simpler 
and more conventional ones, and from these select that 
which seems to be most essential. Terms and _ state- 
ments, especially those which seem to conflict, should be 
carefully investigated and an effort made to select that 
which is most clear and concise. Gradually the material 
thus gathered should be tabulated and filed as has been 
suggested. Thus there will be built up a broad, reliable 
and accessible knowledge of the subject. With this as a 
foundation the student may proceed with greater con- 
fidence to the more pretentious tasks of harmonic an- 
alysis and composition. 


A Cure for Careless Fingering 
By S) Bi Jeanine Ht 


Save in that rare individual who will sometimes pop 
up, just as “an exception to prove the rule,” accuracy 
is a matter of careful thought and training. With a 
right start, and occasional prods, almost any student may 
acquire a really accurate use of the fingers. 

To insure correct fingering, the child should be taught 
that the five fingers should be over five keys—each finger 
over its own—not hanging down off the keyboard, as is 
too often the case with the thumb, nor flying up in the 
air, as the second and fifth fingers frequently do, but 
curved and lightly touching the keys, each finger pre- 
pared to strike at a moment’s notice. This should be 
emphasized till it becomes second nature to the child, 
till each finger is “at home” over its own key. As the 
child returns home from an errand, so should it be made 
to feel that the finger which goes abroad after another 
key must return to its home, that is, to its five-finger 
position. 

The pupil should be taught that, as people have names, 
so have the fingers—1, 2, 3, 4, 5—and that when a finger 
goes on an errand from home the numbered fingering 
tells which of them is to do the work. This appeals to 
the child; and if he has not too many wide skips pressed 
upon him and too rapidly, there is little danger that 
he will develop a habit of careless fingering. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ “‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
‘ department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


A Teaching Plan 

Mucu of the piano teacher’s success depends upon his 
cleverness in conducting the lesson. Excellent equip- 
ment, technical skill, broad musicianship—all these are 
important factors; but, after all, it is the “personal 
touch” that crowns the whole. Apropos of these observa- 
tions, we quote again from Marmontel’s Conseils d'un 
Professeur, under the heading During the Lesson: 

“A teacher should place at the disposal of his pupil 
all of the time which has been agreed upon. I say all 
of this time, for, outside of social relations, or of some 
special interest which he has in the pupil, he should re- 
frain from an undue extension of the lesson. In the 
first place, this fatigues the pupil, and, in the second 
place, if this disinterested act of good will is not prop- 
erly understood, another lesson, that is confined rigor- 
ously to the specified limits, will be considered too short. 
No conversation foreign to the material of the lesson 
should take the place of relevant details. 

“To set before the pupil an example of serious work, 
to whet one’s interest in the lesson by allowing it to 
absorb one’s entire attention, to avoid every sign of 
impatience or boredom, to take due account of even the 
slightest effort or successful attempt, in fine, to arouse 
a love for study by rendering even the most arid task 
interesting—this is the secret of the master who wishes 
to inspire in young minds a true devotion to their art. 

“Tf lessons are given at one’s own home, carefully 
avoid inopportune calls, and never interrupt the lesson 
except when absolutely necessary. On my own part, I 
am exceedingly annoyed if I am obliged to leave my 
pupil for a single instant; every minute thus lost to his 
work seems to me a veritable theft. 

“At the end of the lesson the teacher should briefly 
summarize his instructions and point out the work for 
the lesson following.” 

A recent pupil complained that she gained little under 
her former instructor, because the latter spent the most 
of the lesson time in answering the telephone or doorbell. 
Another discouraged pupil told of a teacher who ex- 
ploited at the lesson her aches and pains, or, for variety, 
her domestic troubles! Let us remember that, in giving 
a lesson we should be constantly ‘‘on the job,” and that, 
with M. Marmontel, we are committing petty larceny 
when we employ the pupil’s rightful time for our own 
purposes. 


Lesson Fees 


What might be called the “average” fee per lesson 
among the better class teachers in the large cities, 
including Chicago, St. Louis and eastward? 


It is difficut to strike anything like an average as to 
lesson charges, since there is little codperation among 
teachers in this respect, and each one is practically a law 
unto himself. This lack of unanimity is quite evident 
from the results of inquiries which I have recently made 
of leading teachers in the two cities you mention, and 
also in Boston and New York. A summary of the replies 
is as follows:: 


1. St. Louis: The average charge for good local 
teachers is five dollars per hour lesson, although occasion- 
ally a higher rate is in force. One leading teacher is 
mentioned as commanding four dollars per half hour. 

2. Chicago: Replies from.two well-known musicians 
indicate that prices range from eight to fifteen dollars 
per hour. One correspondent says: “I believe ten dol- 
lars per hour is about the average price charged by the 
best teachers. I have assumed you want prices of art 
grade. There are hundreds of good ones who charge 
six to eight dollars per hour.” 


3. Boston: An excellent grade of instruction is here 
given for five dollars per hour. Several teachers of 
especial experience and reputation, however, receive ten 
dollars per hour. 

4. New York: My correspondent, a leader in the 
musical world, says: “I understand that prices here 
tange from five dollars to twenty-five dollars an hour. 
Of course, if you begin at the very lowest level, you 
will find persons willing to give lessons for as little as 
fifty cents, and the same is certainly true of Boston. 
But twenty-five dollars seems to be the upper limit, and 
it represents, in my mind, a degree of extortion that is 
outrageous ; it is, in no conceivable case, worth that sum 
to any student.” 





I present these statements without comment, and 


should be glad to receive data from other communities. 
Meanwhile two debatable questions suggest themselves : 

1. Is any teacher justified in charging twenty-five 
dollars per hour for regular lessons? 


2. Is it possible or desirable for teachers to agree 


upon certain standard rates in a given community? 
I wish these questions might be considered by musical 


clubs or conventions ! 


Music and Married Life 
Formerly it was the tradition that a young woman 
who married thereby relinquished all thoughts of a musi- 
cal career. Girls who had expended money and time 
for years upon a musical education, and who had made 


} 


a reputation for pianistic prowess, proceeded after mar- 
hat tl 


riage either to forget as much as possible of w ley 
had learned, or to use their ability only for occasional 
amusement. 

Now comes the new era, in which married life often 
means opportunities rather than restrictions. I hear 
frequently from former pupils who are wisely educating 
their children in music, and incidentally those of their 
friends, 
schemes, and have made these a force in their communi- 
ties. . 

I have also several friends, married ladies, who make 
it a rule to learn a new piano program each year, and, 
when this is mastered, to produce it in the form of a 
recital for friends or even for a wider circle. Others 
regularly engage in ensemble practice—trios, vielin sona- 
tas, four- or eight-hand piano music. Others, again, are 
active members of musical clubs, or, -better still, are 
engaged in musical settlement work, 

Why not, even if you have neglected your music for 
many years, take it up again with renewed energy? You 
may be a little rusty at first, but a course of careful and 
systematic practice should produce gratifying results. 
I have been led to these reflections through receiving the 
following letter from a lady, who furnishes proof of 
their validity : 


Several have worked out clever kindergarten 


“In the December Erupp a mother writes of her resuming 
piano practice, after some years devoted to home duties. I 
want to give a few lines of encouragement to organists who 
for various reasons (not the least of them jenalousies and 
music committees), have been in a dormant state for some 
years. I am again taking organ work at the age of fifty-four 
studying new things. My teacher congratulates me on what 
I have accomplished in three weeks’ practice with Mendels 
sohn’s Third Sonata, Bach is also engaging my serious 
attention. There should be mothers and fathers in the 
world; but it is not necessary for them to give up entirely 
their personal accomplishments to care for a home, Children, 
too, are naturally proud of what their parents can do along 
unusual lines. 

Ponder over these words, mothers of the Round Table, 
and if you are “in a dormant state” musically, take cour- 
age to unfurl again the banner of musical achievement! 


Technical Versus Musical Values 
How would you rank the technical value of the 
works of the following composers: COzerny, Cramer, 
Olementi, Heller, Kéhler, Pischna? 

Piano studies range all the way from those which are 
mere finger exercises to those of distinct musical and 
interpretive value. According to this gradation, the 
above names would stand in the following order: 

Pischna, 
Czerny, 
Kohler, 
Cramer, 
Clementi, 
Heller. 

The Sivty Progressive Exercises by J. Pischna, are 
frankly “technical studies in trills, chords, passage-work 
and arpeggios.” They furnish a kind of encyclopedic re- 
view of technical devices up to the time of Beethoven, 
and while they have no constructive musical value, they 
are thorough drill-masters in the development of muscular 
dexterity. Their special merit lies in the fact that each 
exercise is transposed into many other keys, and that its 
intrinsic technical value is enhanced by its application to 
various rhythms and accents. 

With Carl Czerny (1791-1857) we find technical ma- 
terials marshaled into correct musical forms. While, how- 
ever, the musical interest is entirely subordinate, the 
studies are yet melodious, and of symmetrical structure. 
The hand of the clever and experienced teacher is every- 


where apparent. Each technical device known to the early 
nineteenth century becomes the text for useful and com- 
plex treatment, so that the studies as a whole furnish “a 
mighty arsenal of mechanical appliances.” 

The studies of Louis Kéhler (1820-1886), called “the 
heir of Czerny,” contain a certain modicum of musical 
interest, and are chiefly valuable in the early grades. Once 
popular, they are becoming rapidly shelved in favor of 
more attractive and up-to-date works. 

In the studies of J. B. Cramer (1771-1858), we find a 
decided increase in musical interest. Technical figures are 
here presented clothed in attractive harmonies and a con- 


centrated, pithy style of expression. Discretion should be 
used in selecting the best of these studies, since, as with 
Czerny, many are now relics of a by-gone pianism. 
Muzio Clementi (1752-1832), “the father of pianoforte 
playing,” has left a remarkable collection—the Gradus ad 
Parnassum—in which all the styles and forms of piano 


music, from the ancient canon to the virtuoso flights of 
his day, are unfolded in attractive musical guise, and with 
the skill of the accomplished composer as well as experi- 
enced pedagog, By cleverly making useful technical 
devices factors in genuine musical expression, Clementi 
paved the way for the modern étude, glorified in the 
works of Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein. In studying these 


études of Clementi, we are sitting at the feet of one of 
the world’s greatest piano teachers. 
As examples of genuine musicianship, too, we may cite 


the modest but delicately modelled études of Stephen 


Heller (1813-1888). In these, while studying technica 
problems the pupil is at the same time developing the 
powers of interpretation and of good taste, since they are 


invariably characterized by structural finish and gracefu 
poetic conceptions. 
Doubtless there are occasions when the purely technica 





studies, such as those of Pischna and Cz rny, are bes 
fitted for the pupil’s needs. The teacher s ould take care, 
however, that too much of such arid work may not be a 
severe blow to the pupil’s inspiration, and that the fina 


emphasis shall be placed upon those studies which stress 
as far as possible the canons of genuine musical worth, 


Studies for Small Hands 





I wish for advice about a pupil nine years of age, 
who has just+finished ‘Matthews’ Graded Course 
No. 3." I had to omit seve | studies in this grade 
as she has such small hands; so please tell me what 
studies to give her that would be equal to the 
fourth grade of the Matthews’ course, but suitable 
for small hands Also when teaching Matthews 
course is it necessary to eniploy any other studies ? 


I suggest for your pupil the studies by Heller, Op. 47 
Most of these are within the compass of small hands, 
and the others can be easily adapted. All, too, are of 
intrinsic value. 

For more technical studies, the first book 


of H. Berens, Op. 61? These are excellent for the 


how abx ut 


cultivation of ordinary running passages. 
The Matthews course provides in itself sufficient mate- 
rial in the line of formal studies. These may, however, 
by such technical exer- 
cises as scales, arpeggios, and on the other by occasional 
pieces. 


be supplemented on the one hand 


Exercises from Pieces 
What do you think of the plan of extracting 
exercises from pieces? 
It is a plan of which I heartily approve, since it logi- 
cally connects the different phases of a pupil’s study and 


gives direct application to pure technic. 








Work in technic is of two kinds: general and. spe- 
cific. Under general work we include those forms of 
scales, arpeggios and muscular exercises which under- 
lie all piano playing, and which should, therefore, be 


continually cultivated as a background for all grades of 
study. 


sut in actual piano pieces we are constantly meéting 
new phases of this material, unique figures in which 


fragments of scales and arpeggios are combined, musical 


progressions of double notes (such as those in Chopin’s 
Nocturne in G major), and the like. Each of these is 


best mastered by taking it out of its connection and 


subjecting it to intensive analytical study. 
Here, then, is the opportunity for inventing special 
exercises. Such exercises may be grouped under three 


heads, as follows: 
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An Unused Thumb-Joint 


By Eugene F. Marks 


How many piano pupils think of the thumb as possess 


ing three joints? Ask your pupils, “How many joints 


have your fingers?” and they will give the correct an- 
swer, “Three.” Then continue, “How many joints has the 
thumb?” and the majority of pupils will reply, “Two.” 
In fact, I discovered one pupil, a young girl, who evi- 
dently had never realized that her thumb possessed the 
third joint. 
seemed never to have moved far from the hand. 


The long (metacarpal) bone of the thumb 
How- 
ever, when we consider that the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb corresponds to the (metacarpal) bones of the 
hand, and not to the long bone (phalanx) of the finger, 
it is not difficult to understand that in some instances it 
accustoms itself to this near position to the hand. 

As long as the small positions in technical exercises 
were adhered to, this defect in the pupil’s thumb posi- 
tion caused no inconvenience; but as soon as extended 
positions (octaves) were attempted in her technic a dead- 
lock occurred. The first joint of her thumb failed to 
act; and her thumb refused to leave its close proximity 
to the hand, excepting beyond the second joint. This 
allowed her the expansion of only the interval of sixths 
on the ke yboard. 

Observing that a surgical operation was not necessary, 

it was only the result of disuse, the defect was ex- 
plained to the pupil and she was requested to force this 
bone gently to move outwards by assisting it with the 


other hand, doing this occasionally during the day. At 
the next lesson the improvement was 

surprising ; and, by keeping the matter 
before the pupil at each lesson, the 2 


defect gradually disappeared, and in 
a few months the thumb was moving 
in the desired 


Nature will quickly assist herself 


direction. 





° 





: : AMY, 
if started on the right road. How- By 
AS 3 Ae yay 
ever, if you feel doubtful as to pro- e 
cedure in case of deformity in_ the f 


hands and fingers of your pupils, con- 
sult a physician, though many minor 
imperfections can be remedied by the 


teacher, especially such a slight one as 
a finger joint refusing to articulate. 
Several pupils with such defects have come 


under my observation and a physician never 
| correct them. Start the 
physical members to working in their natural 


carry the work 





channel, and nature w 
onward successfully. 
Among the “first elements” in touch pre- 
sented to a pupil should be the action of the 
joints of the fingers, especially that of the first 
joint, which is used 
As to the thumb, it has six movements, and five 
of these are used by the pianist, while one, rota- 
Usually 


so much in piano-playing. 


tion, is possessed by none of the fingers. 
we devote a great deal of attention to the action of 
the four fingers, and the thumb is left to care for itself; 
but, considering the capability of the thumb to move 

in all directions, especial consideration should be 
igit. 





to this neglected d 


‘‘Polishing’”’ Your Lesson 


By Izane Peck 


Tue enterprising music student should do good, clean 
work—like Gold Dust Twins—let us say. He should 
polish the week’s lesson before he takes it to his teacher. 

The first day after the new assignment has been 
made, a certain portion of the lesson might be thor- 
oughly learned; the second day’s practice should re- 
sult in a second portion of assignment being well worked 
out: and so each succeeding day. 

The last day’s practice should be left free for the 
On that day every bit of the lesson 
should be gone over. Any part which is not clear cut 
in delivery or which rings “false” should be polished. 
That is, difficult parts should be repeated until the cleans- 
ing process is complete and the pupil has made sure that 
nothing has been omitted that is essential to the clear 





Saturday cleaning. 


presentation of the lesson. 

The student’s arms are willing Gold Dust Twins who 
do the work at the command of the brain which directs 
the polishing. 





THERE is a “reach” to music which the other arts have 
not; it seems to “get” to you in an exhausted mood and 
quiets and refreshes where a book or a picture is not 
so sure—CuHaARLES M. SCHWAB. 







Josef Hofmann’s ‘‘Nocturne’”’ 





Announcement of the Premiere Publication of a Much- 
Demanded Composition by the Eminent Virtuoso 

Music lovers, who have attended the recitals of Mr. 
Josef Hofmann during the last few years, have been 
fascinated by a set of lovely “Migonettes” (The Chil- 
dren's Corner), which Mr. Hofmann had kept in manu- 
script form for a long time, but which were so insistently 
demanded that he at last concluded to permit them to be 
published. 

In this set was an extremely melodic and beautiful 
number known as the Nocturne. Its engaging character, 
its clean melodic outline and its very effective climax 
have made it popular at once with audiences. THe Erupr 
feels it an honor to present this number for the first 
We are confident that its 
appealing nature and the success that has greeted it at all 
of Mr. Hofmann’s recitals, where it has been performed, 
indicate that it will very probably be known as The Hof- 
mann Nocturne, just as the Rubinstein Melody in F, the 
Paderewski Minuct and the Rachmaninoff Prelude are 
similarly classed. Such compositions are inspirations and 
This work is comparatively easy to play and 
in due season will appear also for violin and orchestra. 

As a composer, Mr. Hofmann is perhaps much better 
known in Europe than in America, where his works in 
the larger forms have been done before large audiences 
repeatedly. His five concertos are masterly compositions, 


time in print in this issue. 


are rare. 
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rich in orchestral coloring and filled with scholarly devel- 
opment of delightful themes. His Hiwnoreske and Valse 
Caprice, Opus 53, for piano have been widely played. 

After Mr. Hofmann’s meteoric success during his tours 
of the world as a child, he was placed under the instruc- 
tion of famous masters, including Moszkowski and Rubin- 
stein, and, in addition, the eminent teacher of composi- 
tion, Heinrich Urban, with whom he studied for a long 
time. Only the immense demand for Mr. Hofmann’s 
services as a pianist has kept him from developing his 
great talents in composition. Anyone who has seen some 
of his earliest compositions realizes that his genius is 
entirely natural and not unakin to that of great masters 
such as Mozart, Bach and Handel. 

Mr. Hofmann is now at the very height of his pianis- 
tic powers, as is indicated by the New York Times’ 
criticism of one of Mr. Hofmann’s January recitals at 
Carnegie Hall. 

“It might be said conservatively and cautiously that 
such piano playing has only most rarely been heard in 
New York; or, say, never. Here was the art of the 
pianist raised to its highest power—technically to a point 
where technical proplems seemed to have vanished as 
such and to leave the performer free to concern himself 
only with the higher artistic and intellectual problem.” 
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THE ETUDE 
What Legato Really Is 


By John Ross Frampton 


Propas_y the word legato is more frequently used than 
any other musical term. But are you sure your pupils 
really understand it? Ask them individually. The an- 
swers will prove interesting. Five errors are very com- 
moi. 

Students often imagine that Jegato means “slow.” 
Their teachers have said to them “play it more slowly 
and legato,” and the students interpret these words as 
synonyms. 

It is more difficult to see how they come to understand 
legato as “soft.” Be that as it may, many students have 
told me “you can not play loudly and legato-at the same 
time!” And one most excellent musician contends that 
it is possible to play only a few consecutive notes legato, 
because “each must be softer than the tone before, and 
you soon pass into the inaudible.” The truth is that 
legato has no reference to power. 

Many students try to apply legato to rhythm. This 
is doubtless due to the frequently heard definition of 
legato as “smooth.” But in this expression, the correct 
wording is “smoothly connected,” and there is no ref- 
erence to the relative length of the tones. A succession 
of doubly dotted eighths, each followed by a thirty- 
second note, can be as Icgato as a series of half-notes, 
much more so than is the Jegato of many students at its 
best! 

Legato has no reference to the quality of the tone. 
This is apparent if we consider the pipe organ. The 
ability to play legato is one of the 
things every organist must acquire, 
yet the quality of tone of an organ 
pipe cannot be altered from the key- 
board. Moreover a person can play 
the orchestral instruments perfectly 
legato and still produce tones of out- 
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=H << Nor does legato demand any certain 


type of touch, for this would necessi- 
tate a different definition of the word 
for each different group of instru- 
ments, and a still different one for the 
voice which does not use the fingers 
at all! Moreover, legato can be se- 
cured in more than one way on some 
instruments. 


Legato Applies Only to Tone 

No. Legato has no direct reference to 
(1) speed, (2) power, (3) rhythm, (4) qual- 
ity of tone, or (5) the mechanics of tone- 
production. It refers entirely to the connec- 
tion of any two consecutive tones, demanding 

Of; that there be no suspicion of a pause between 

“ them. We have two medical words derived 

from the same root as is legato (with change of 

vowel), ligament and ligature, both of which are 

-bindings. The angularity of a foreign idiom 
sometimes assists in grasping the real meaning of 
a word, so 1 quote from a German dictionary, “gut 
gebunden; das Iueckenlose Aneinanderreihen der Toene,” 
which translates literally into “well: bound together; the 
holeless setting near each other of the tones.” 

It is true that masters of some branch of tone pro- 
duction can associate certain muscular or mechan- 
ical acts with the real definition, but these are not 
what the word denotes, but what it connotes. Thus, 
translated into the terminology of the construction 
of the piano, /egato demands that the dampers silence 
the vibrating strings just as the hammers form the new 
tone. It is immaterial whether this be through the 
agency of the fingers (keys) or the foot (pedal). If the 
dampers fall just before the hammers strike, “as you 
think of striking,” or “as you get ready to strike,” the 
effect is not legato, but gasping; and if they fall after 
the new tones are already singing we get.a muddy effect. 
Moreover, if this latter were the tonal, effect demanded 


by legato, no one could sing legato, for the human voice. 


cannot produce two pitches at the same time. “Over- 
lapping legato” is an impossibility, although “overlapping 
muddiness” is all too common. 


~ Charles Dickens’ love for music may have been 


prompted by his sister, who was a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music of London when the family 
was pitifully poor and Charles earned his living by 
sticking labels on blacking bottles. At that time 
Dickens’ father, reputed to have been the original of 
Micawber, was in Marshalsea prison for debt, and 
Charles went weekly to the Academy to take his sister 
with him to spend the week-end in prison. 
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WINDS OF SPRING 


waltz movement with neat running work for the fingers, demanding a clear touch, Grade 
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SETTE ROCOCO 


Play lightly and daintily. Grade 8. 
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A quaint little old fashioned dance. 
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Ease and Fluency in 
Piano Playing 


Do You Possess These Qualities ? 



























Read 
WEIGHT AND RELAXATION METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By JACOB EISENBERG 


of Vital Interest to Every Teacher 


| THE 
LITTLE 
LANIST 


Part I: “To Begin With” net 75c. 
Part II: “Steps Ahead” net 75c. 


Poekiaer’a: Scholastic Series; Vole 113) 110) 


__ By HANNAH SMITH 





The Musical Observer Says: 


Getting Maximum Results on the Piano with a Minimum of Effort 
Mr. Hisenberg has developed a practical handbook and one that should be most 

useful to students generally. He gives an exposition of the natural method of playing 

the piano which impresses one at once as the right method. Mr. Hisenberg has 

explained his subject very lucidly and a knowledge of the principles set forth will be 

a decided advantage to any piano student.—December, 1922. 


The Musical Courter Says: 

Jacob Hisenberg has written a valuable book the title of which explains the 
nature of its contents as well as its object. 

It is really difficult to see how the student could go wrong with this guide con- 
stantly available for actual comparison.—November 23, 1922. 
The Musician Says: 

Simplicity, clarity and conciseness are characteristics of this latest and most 
important contribution to the literature of piano study. 

Weight and Relaxation Method for the Pianoforte, by Jacob Hisenberg, deserves 
widespread popularity and intimate study on the part of all persons who are con- 
cerned in any way with the study or teaching of the pianoforte. It cannot fail to 
interest or profit them. 
nae It is fundamentally scientific and free from fadism or unsound theory.—January, 

923. 








Jacob Eisenberg Publishing Company 
P. O. Box 41, Station G, New York City 
Will you please send me a copy of WEIGHT AND RELAXATION METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE by JACOB EISENBERG? 
I will pay the postman $1.50 (plus postage) upon its arrival. 


(Or you may send $1.50 with your order and we will send it to you postpaid.) 

It is understood, however, that in either case, I am the sole judge of the value 
of this book to me. If I am not thoroughly satisfied with it I may return it within 
five days and receive my money back immediately. 
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This work we consider the simplest and most direct beginners’ 
method on the market. 

Absolutely void of ‘‘frills’’ and befogging digressions, it presents 
the essentials of correct piano playing logically and comprehensively, 
in the smallest possible number of chapters.—It offers only the re- 
fined gold of the subject without even a sprinkling of the dross. 

It is actually the last word in concise and time-saving instruction 































books for young piano students. 
| With all its straightforwardness and compactness no book is more 
attractive or inspires in the pupil a greater determination to work 
| hard and get results. 
Part I, contains matter on eighteen units of study besides nineteen 

original and pretty pieces as exercises; Part II, consists of the same 
number of study items and fourteen pieces. 
The Little Pianist grades from the very easiest to the end of grade one. 





Of marked importance is the article, ‘“To the Teacher,’ which prefaces 
Part I. In this may be found much that explains Miss Smith’s pronounced 
success as a teacher of children and composer of children’s music. The 
) opening paragraphs of this article so pertinently state the purpose of “The 
Little Pianist,’ and sketch the basic principle behind its plan, that we 
/ quote them herewith: 


O PRINTED method can take the piace of a teacher. It can only supply 
| material, formulate the principles upom which the correct manipulation 

of the keyboard is founded, and offer, from what is probably a longer and 
wider experience, hints for dealing with the problems preserited by the average of 
pupils; and even an ideal course would frequently have to be modified to suit the 





A Brambach Baby Grand 
Makes a Home Happier 












| capacity or idiosyncrasies of individuals. When the young people enter- than an upright and costs but 

The plan of this work is to give to the little would-be player as quickly as pos- tain at home, what a pleasure _ little more. / 

sible some small command of the keyboard, and then immediately to employ it is to have this exquisite little For all its daintiness, the Bram- / 

this modicum of technique in the expression of musical ideas; at first, necessarily, grand piano as a center of the bach meets the requirements of > Bn 

| in their simplest form. To learn to play music one must play music, and festivities ! i the most exacting musician. It 7 iM and 

| no amount of merely technical exercises will ever develop in a child, a real under- It adds to the enjoyment of isso rich in tone, so responsive ee 

standing of and love for the divine art; more often, indeed, will hopelessly crush every one. It enhances the ap- to the lightest touch! ae iss 

| that desire to produce successions and combinations of sweet sounds which is pearance of any room. And Sold by leading merchants + BRAMBACH 

f the natural endowment of almost every little one. think, it takes no more space everywhere. ,’ PIANO Co 

| 7 Mark P. Campbell, Pres, 
, ; : : “ 640 W. 49th St., 

Order the Above Publication From Your Regular Dealer He BRAMB 4 W. 49th St 

, Please send me paper 

| G. SCHIRMER, Inc. - New York ACH. “gh een a 

| pC Nt ie Baby Crandon 

1 / Address oe facta ce secs ae mnesele cates 

: 

- ~ 4 * ‘ “ 6 ] S \ 4 

} Send for latest catalog of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 640 W. 49th St., New York 
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Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of quality exclusive 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Brunswick CReconds | 


Military history reveals but few Napoleons. 
And musical history, but few Hofmanns, 


So it is with justifiable pride that we an- 
nounce Josef Hofmann on Brunswick Records 
—exclusively. 


Like Richard Strauss, Sigrid Onegin, Elly 
Ney, Chamlee, Danise, Easton, and other great 
stars of the day, Hofmann, with the tremen- 
dous appreciation of the great artist for true 
musical value, chose Brunswick as the means 
best fitted to perpetuate his art to posterity. 
pa AS 

For his first Brunswick recording, Hofmann 
has selected the Hungarian Rhapsody, Parts 
t and 11, the incomparable which so happily 
provides fullest expression of his genius. 


Ask to hear this remarkable Hofmann record 
at any Brunswick dealer’s. 


Then note the amazing difference, in musical 
quality, between it and the ordinary phono- 
graph record. 


Note the crystal clearness of every tone, not 
a note blurred, not a subtle beauty lost—the 
most difficult notes of the piano in perfect 
reproduction ! 


You have Hofmann the living artist himself, 
before you! And incidentally, Hofmann him- 


self eloquently explaining why he comes to 
you on Brunswick Records. 


Brunswick, by means of a secret new process of 
recording, has attained absolutely unmechanical 
reproductions—a wonder-record that pictures 
music as clearly as a camera pictures a person 
or an object. 


Hear! 


Brunswick Records play on any phonograph. 
Greatest artists —those of the internationally 
acclaimed New Hall of Fame—record for 
them continuously. 


They offer you the world’s best music, direct 
from the musical centers of Europe and 
America. 


New records are released daily. A distinct ad- 
vantage, which gives you new music while it 
is new—no waiting for the old once-a-‘month 
release of records. 


So whatever your preference—the events of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Hofmann’s current 
performances, dance music from the cosmo- 
politan cabarets of London, New York, Paris 
—you can gratify it today—simply by step 
ping into any Brunswick dealer's. 


All the world is turning to Brunswick Records. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 





om 


PHONO GRAP 





—another distinguished addition 


to The New Hall of Fame 


WVorld-Great Artists 
on Double-Faced Records! 


Of supreme importance to every 
family with a phonograph, is the re- 
cent decision of Brunswick to offer 
Famous Artists’ renditions on 
double-faced records. 


It marks the first step of Brunswick’s 
nation-wide movement to place great- 
est artists and greatest music within 
the reach of every American home. 


Brunswick Gold Label Records 


Just twice the music as before! Two 
selections in place of one! An inex- 
pensive way to quickly acquire a dis- 
tinguished musical library. Start by 
obtaining three or four of these rec- 
ords from the new release each month. 


Leopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise, Sigrid 
Onegin, Mario Chamlee, Marie Tif- 
fany, Bronislaw Huberman, Florence 
Easton, Theo Karle, Claire Dux and 
other internationally acclaimed art- 
ists of the New Hall of Fame will 
contribute continuously and exclu- 
sively for the new Brunswick Gold 
Label Records — the world’s truest 
reproductions. 


Play on Any Phonograph 


© B. B.C. Co., 1923 
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D. Appleton and Company Present the Universally Popular Piano Duet Collection 


Piano Duets the Whole World Plays 


Containing Forty Classic, Modern, Light, Sacred and Operatic Compositions Arranged for Four Hands 





256 Pages 40 Compositions 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
(Not Sold in Canada) 


The only Volume in the ‘‘Whole World’’ 
Music sold in Canada is a special edition 
of ‘‘Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays.’’ 
Postpaid Price $1.50. 
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COMPLETE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 





ANDANTE? RELIGIOSO! ieee ae eit caaile ni icles Thomé 
ANGEL’S* SERENADE G. .). Getter ae dee een eee ner Braga 
ARAGONATSE | (LU BaGID,) aaa eatin eer ae neeere iar Massenet 
Ave: MARTA abn. vacasceiiteenleh: cyte rein items Gounod 
BaRCAROLLE (TALES OF HOFFMAN)........... Offenbach 
BERCEUSE “(}OCELYIN) Sumas ae Rene Cee hee aetna Godard 
CARALETTA 2) 5 hp close cons Serer ec acne aenetorens Lack 
CINOUANTATNES@ iA. \stnaievee letra aie ee cee Gabriel-Marie 
CONSOLATIONS 2 Stiseitas dee oe eae en eee Mendelssohn 
CycenE; Lev( DEES WAN) jeeeeehe fener meer Saint-Saéns 
ForGet-ME- Notice 6s oiccis et oer Macbeth 
Faust CWAGTZ)© 3 occ. eae ee erate rae seine = Gounod 
HuMorESKE®, Po .Sehis Gace oreann ae erareene ernie aio eee Dvorak 
HUNGARIAN DANGE INO® 5. tener eeetistie remotes Brahms 
INTERMEZZO (CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA) ....... Mascagm 
TLARGO:s, Se 545 bib eT eee Handel 
Loin DU” BAD Rees cree ent eee cre Gillet 
MELODY. INGEN sc de tone ae ae tree Ree pecans eater Rubinstein 
MINUET. Ini (Gi ies base eerste oie ine Geen ae Beethoven 


MINUET it niate ce ets ee oe eeeeeas inter ioc ie siotars Boccherini 





MISERERE (ST ROVATORE)) 2.0 0+ os eltiee seo sieletene Verdi 
PALOMA, LAY tis castle et Vdawc soils bee ee Yradier 
Pizzicatt- (SYLVIA) 622s ote | ae ee Delibes 
POLISH: DANCE cane aerate een Scharwenka 
Pure AS. SNOW | .cjerte.c fe, yore see eet Lange 
QUARTET “CRIGOLETTO} . 7 9.5. + lee eee Verdi 
ROMANZA S5d0. dPo.doe 20 a2 cok Ae eee ee Schumann 
Scarr DANCE! 3,45 fc esse Geren es eR eee see Chaminade 
SERENADE (Les MILLIONS D’ARLEQUIN) ........>- Drigo 
SERENADE. | jules ys ile deus loneeele eo eee eee Shubert 
SERENADE D'AMOUR ..... Rata. ..Blon 
SERENATA $/g4(d0.4.0 sho'elosborey, wiet on a ae ee el Mosskowski 
SExTETTE (LUCIA) J... 5:2 nact cee eee Donizetti 
SIMPLE AVEU) J...ec x ccs nce) celeste ean tenes Thomé 
SOUVENIR “a )sre: discclesg: oe alsrele ols tele «8 oneal Drdla 
Spanisn DANCE Op, 12,.No> 1) =e oes Moszkowski 
SPRING SONG jog: oe sane o uteetoe a eee Mendelssohn 
TORCHLIGHT, MARGH 222 2eigee eee ete Clark 
"TRAUMERBI sf. 0 so citive oy Leet Seen ee enreneas Schumann 
TURKISH: (PATROL, (25 peices are «nls en eee Michaelis 





For sale at all Modern Music Shops throughout the U. S. 


Send for complete free catalogue of the ‘‘Whole World’’ Music Series 
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Diller and Quaile’s “Tunes from 


A First Solo and Duet 
object of this 


musical value. 
priate material for 
soon develops an 

pieces of music literature. 





Slig htly more difficult than “Tunes.” 
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Many Lands.” Grab 2\.-e2-00742 


Book for Piano. The 
book is to provide beginners in | 
piano playing with interesting material of real 
Folk music is the most appro- 
the child’s first study and 
appreciation of the master- 


Diller and Quaile’s “When all the World was eer 


National songs and Folk 
music culled from the music of all nations, suitably arranged in 


solo and duet form, supplies material to develop thorough 
musicianship. 
=a] 66 
rae, nilane tl American Indian Sketches” ....+. ........ 15 
KETCHES __ This suite, depictive of the American Indian, 


presents the primitive color most effectively. It 
i may be used for the early grade to teach inter- 
. ft pretation, expression, use of the pedal and dex- 
Handsomely illustrated with drawings 
and verses from Longfellow’s 
Every Dealer Will Supply Copies 
Copies will be Sent ‘On Approval’’ 
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MOUNTS 7 NS ee aan — 
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A Second Solo and Duet Book by, these well-known educators, 
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QS =» _ You Can Save Money 


A ae. Wik aL a 
by purchasing music from the 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Mail Order Music Supply House 
Fully Equipped to Serve Every Buyer of Music Publications 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED PATRONS ENJOY OUR 
Best Professional Discounts Liberal Examination Privileges 
Convenient Charge Accounts Prompt and Courteous Service 


35 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 









ITH the proprietary rights to almost 20,000 successful publications and the _ 

largest general stock of music works, practically every requested publica- 
tion can be supplied. We are also always ready to aid the teacher by selecting 
special material that will be sent for examination. 


TEACHERS—WRITE NOW AND TELL US 
The Style and Grades of Teaching Material 


You are Looking for, 


The Number of Pupils to be Taken Care of 


and we shall be only too glad to prove our service by 
sending suitable material for examination. 










“Hiawatha.” 








DON’T OVERLOOK THE FACT THAT THE BEST DISCOUNTS ARE OFFERED 








i i it 
Theodore Presser Co. M6713 771 Ghottaut Sect 





Phila., Pa. 








137 West 4th Street \F 
Cincinnati, Ohio oy 
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SECU LAR GS PSR possessing this volume are well prepared 
DUETS 


For all Voices 


A New and Worth- 
While Volume for 


for duet concert singing or for pleasurable mo- 
ments of recreation at the keyboard with other singers. 
Practically all combinations of two voices are covered 
and in this one hundred and two page volume there is 
a wealth of carefully selected, good duets. 


Price $1.25 
‘ THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Allegretto. 





Pieces of this character depend upon accuracy of rhythm for the best effect: 
Copyright 1923 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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Tunes up fiddle now and then, 
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Grows a little weary soon, 
Tunes it down again. (( 
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. 39. As arranged by Mr. Yost this makes a splendid study in“double - stops? but, if desired, 












































OFFERTORY IN G MINOR 


A dignified and churchly number, opening in the grand chorus style. Do not rush the tempo. 
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THE ETUDE 


Ole Bull and Ericsson 


By Ada Mae Hoffrek 


Wuen Ole Bull, the famous violinist, 
was in America several years prior to his 
death, he told a good story with regard to 


renewing his boyhood friendship with 
Ericsson, the inventor, when he visited 
New York. In early life, it seems, the two 


were inseparable; but they drifted apart 
and did not meet again until both had be- 
come famous. Bull had charmed admiring 
thousands with the magic of his bow. 

The part the great mechanician played 
in naval warfare during the War of Se- 
cession roused the North to enthusiasm and 
startled the world. When taking his leave, 
Bull invited Ericsson to attend his concert 
that night. Ericsson, however, declined, 
saying that he had no time to waste. 

Their acquaintance being thus renewed, 
Bull continued to call on his old friend 
when visiting New York, and usually when 
taking his leave, would ask Ericsson to 
attend his concert; but Ericsson always de- 
clined the invitation. Upon one occasion 
Bull pressed him urgently, and said: “If 
you do not come, I shall bring my violin 
here and play in your shop.” 

“If you bring the thing here, I shall 
smash it,” said the inventor of the Monitor. 

Here were two men—both geniuses—the 


Bull, an im- 
pulsive, romantic dreamer; Ericsson, stern, 
thoughtful, practical, improving every mo- 
Bull’s 


curiosity was aroused, and he began to 


very: opposite of each other: 


ment with mathematical precision. 


wonder what effect music would have upon 
the grim, matter-of-fact man of squares 


and circles. So, taking his violin with him, 


he went to Ericsson’s shop. He had re- 
moved ithe strings, screws and apron. 


aS : sie 
Noticing a displeased expression on Erics- 
Bull 


defects in 


son’s face, directed his attention to 
the and, 
speaking of its construction, asked Erics- 
son about the scientific and acoustic prop- 
erties involved in the 
Irom this he passed on to a dis- 


cussion of 


certain instrument, 


grain of certain 


Wot ds. 
semi-tones and 
other musical phenomena. To illustrate his 


sound-waves, 


meaning, he replaced the strings and, im- 
provising a few chords, drifted into a rich 
melody. The workmen, charmed, dropped 
He 
and when finally he 
ceased Ericsson raised his bowed head and 
with tears in his eyes said: “Do not stop, 
Go on. I never knew until now 
what there was lacking in my life.” 


their tools and stood in silent wonder. 


played on and on, 
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A Course of Study for Each Pupil 


By Norine Robards 


ONE of the most practical and helpful 
plans I have tried in my teaching—and, 
incidentally, one of the gredtest time-savers 
—is making out an individual schedule to 
cover the year. 

After grading the pupil (on a basis of 
Grade I for the beginner to Grade VII, 
most difficult) and checking up his grade 
oi advancement under each head of technic 
with what it should be for that grade, it 
is an €asy matter to concentrate upon any 
insufficiently developed points. For in- 
stance, if a pupil is in the second half of 
Grade III and his scales are found not up 
to that grade, immediately seek to improve 
them.. This system admits of the easily 


controlled parallel development of all 
branches of technic and is especially help- 
ful with pupils coming from _ other 
teachers. 


The greatest advantage lies in planning 
the work to be accomplished. Make a list 
of the various points each pupil’s work 
should cover for the year, and select, with 
his needs in mind, pieces illustrating these 
points. 

A schedule for a pupil in Grade IlI— 
first halfi—might be as follows: 


Melody, Chant du Voyageur, Paderewski. 

Scale Passages, Rondo, Op. 51, No. 1 
Beethoven, 4 

Arp i Barcarolle in. A-flat, Jensen. 

Leggiero, Sonata, in D, No. 19, Hayden, or 
Punchinello, Victor Herbert. 

Dance rhythms, Blue Danube Waltz,Strauss ; 
ewe Dance, Moszkowski; Minuet in A, 
r-uceini 


Thirds and sixths, Zortzieo, Albeniz 





r1OS, 








Chords, Hungarian National Dance, Hor- 
vath. 

Octaves, Military March, Flagler. 

Sonata Form, Op. 49, No. 1, Beethoven. 

jach, Two Part Inventions. 


Sight 


ITT. 


reading, Collection of Pieces, Grade 

Of course, such a schedule is elastic and 
might have to be shortened; but the pupil 
is thus assured of a wide variety of pieces. 

This plan requires a great deal of time 
at the beginning of the term, but the joy 
of merely turning to the list when a new 
piece is wanted throughout the year, and of 
knowing that it will fit the pupil and his 


course, is much more than worth the 
trouble. 
A necessary adjunct is the teacher’s 


own loose-leaf catalog of teaching pieces, 
graded and divided under the heads-in each 
grade, as has been suggested—these pieces 
garnered and selected from his own 
experience. 





Fourth Finger Foibles 


By Marion G. Osgood 


Epwarp, nine years old, had taken several 
lessons on the violin. The fourth finger 
of his right hand caused him much trouble. 
It would not remain with its tip resting 
upon the bow, as the teacher insisted it 
should. Instead, it would persist in 
Sticking straight. up in the air! Either 
this, or it would commit an equally serious 
error by snuggling down under the other 
fingers and bracing against the frog of 
the bow. 

Either trick threw Edward’s bowing out 
of gear and distressed his young teacher, 
who tried her best to instill right bowing 
Principles into the lad. She wondered how 
she could possibly teach him to overcome 
the recalcitrant fourth finger! At length 
she carried her dilemma to her own 
teacher, a man of long experience. 

“Let me hear your pupil play,” he sug- 


gested. 
him.” 

Edward had played but three notes be- 
fore the older teacher smiled knowingly ; 
but he let the boy depart before explaining 


“Perhaps I can help you to help 


anything to the younger teacher. 

Then he said: ‘You must tell Edward 
that you have decided that he needs a new 
bow. You must select a_ three-quarter 
length bow instead of this full-sized one 
which he is now trying to use, and fail- 
ing, because it is far too heavy and long 
for him. That fourth finger was trying 
to help hold the bow. When sticking up 
straight or bracing against the frog it was 
merely attempting to balance a much too 
heavy bow. Remember, a_three=quarter 
size, and a light one, at that!” 

With the right bow Edward soon be- 
came a good player. 
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The Speaking Voice 


By Sidney Bushell 


One who speaks incorrectly is consider- 
ably handicapped by neglect of thought and 
training, and imposes upon his singing 
voice a burden which undoubtedly militates 
against all his painstaking endeavors to 
bring the vocal mechanism to that state of 
perfection which is the aim of all vocal 
aspirants. Tardy vocal progress must ob- 
viously follow, with but two hours, or less, 
spent daily in favorable practice, and the 
remainder of the voice’s working day put 
through under unfavorable conditions. 

It should be more generally realized that 
articulation and tone production are two 
distinct functions. So much attention is 
usually devoted to the development of a 
“beautiful tone” that the necessity of hav- 
ing that tone shaped into words by modifi- 
cations of the articulating organs is fre- 
quently given slight thought. 

How many vocal students are able to 
“Vowelize” well but find themselves all at 
sea when it comes to the formation of 
words by the interpolation of consonants. 
This is usually ‘the outcome of confining 
the daily practice to vowelizing alone. It 
is certainly very satisfying to work through 
a series of exercises or vocalises on the 
vowels only; but it is not enough. The fu- 
ture singer will have to do with words. A 
certain period of the daily practice should 
be set apart for the purpose of reading 
aloud anything that may seem appropriate. 
Poetry, speeches, sermons, extracts from 
the Bible, so rich in picture language, all 
will serve. At the same time endeayor to 
interpret them as carefully and as faith- 
fully as a song, whether dramatic, pathetic, 
or picturesque. 

A common fault is the clipping of word 
terminations and the rushing into the next 
word before being ready for it in the mat- 
ter of breath balance and articulatory ad- 
justment. The thought has a tendency to 
run ahead of the voice, the result being, 
when it tries to catch up, an inarticulate 
tangle, absolutely ruinous to the adequate 
presentation of the idea embodied in the 
text. This difficulty is never experienced 
in the singing of a song, for the simple rea- 
son that the words are set to musical inter- 
vals of predetermined length which must 
be regarded. 

The writer would urge that the above 
suggestion be incorporated in the daily 
practice of all vocal students ; and it should 
be coupled with careful listening to the 
speaking voice at all times. A surprising 
amount of pleasure, even thrills will result 
from these daily readings; and a growing 
realization of the beauty of the spoken 
word, as well as the development of a 
speaking voice under good control, will be 
ample reward for all the time thus spent. 
At the same time will be removed what, 
according to the very highest authority, 
is without doubt a severe handicap to the 
training of the singer. 


dK 


Musical Proverbs 


By Francesco Mariano 
Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun 
Sees by thyself no study better done. 

Know that thy faults, unchanged, will 
find thee out. 

Better a simple piece well done than a 
masterwork mangled. 

To interpret a true musical sentiment, is 
to be chosen rather than to race noisily 
over the keys. 

He that studies conscientiously layeth 
up treasures for his musical future. 
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Interesting Voice Problems Solved by Noted Teachers 


By Edmund J. Myer 

Q. My range is from E on the first line 
of the treble staff to A on the first leger 
line above the treble staff. I am told that 
I am a first soprano, Should I sing that 
part in a chorus? 

Ans. If you are really a soprano, then 
sing first soprano in a chorus. From the 
range given I should say that second so- 
prano would be better for your voice. 

Q. What is the best age for a contralto 
to begin taking lessons? 

Ans. About 18. Some voices can begin 
safely a little earlier. 


By Sergei Klibansky 

Q. What is meant by the word Ballad? 
How does the Ballad differ from the Art 
Song? 

Ans. The word Ballad has never had a 
fixed meaning. The Italian word ballata 
meant a dancing piece, and until modern 
times the ballad was a combination of song 
and dance, but the character of the compo- 
sition known as the ballad has constantly 
changed throughout the centuries. Burney 
refers to it as a “Mean and trifling song.” 
To-day we understand the ballad to mean 
a song of sentimental character, of no 
great musical pretensions, usually consist- 
ing of two or three stanzas, the melody of 
which is set forth in the first and repeated 
with a slight variation in the stanzas fol- 
lowing. 

The Art Song is more pretentious, seri- 
ous and dignified in subject matter and 
musical treatment. It is “Thoroughly com- 
posed.” That is, the music does not ad- 
here to a fixed melodic form as in the 
“Lied,” but changes with the meaning of 
the words. 

Q. My voice seems to be sweet and 
pure, but it is entirely lacking in power. 
What is the best remedy for strengthening 
the voice without throat injury? 

A. The possibilities for power of voice 
are determined primarily by the natural 
construction of the vocal instrument, The 
full power of a particular voice depends 
upon the development of sympathetic reso- 
nance, which means a proper use of the 
resonating cavities and perfect breath con- 
trol. It is understood, however, that the 
vocal cords must offer enough resistance to 
the breath to set up vibrations strong 
enough to create resonance. Oftentimes a 
lack of vocal power is due to a low vitality 
in the individual. 

The practice of humming and the use of 
the vowel e are helpful in developing reso- 
nance, but such-exercises must be done un- 
der the ear of a teacher who knows how 
they should be practiced. Vocal practice 
may be helpful or harmful. It depends 
altogether on how it is done. 


By Perley Dunn Aldrich 

Q. How can a tenor robusto be identi- 
fied ? 

Ans. This voice may be identified en- 
tirely by its quality. It does not have the 
light lyric quality of the lyric tenor and 
does not lend itself readily to pianissimo 
singing. The high notes, which a lyric 


tenor will sing very softly with great 


ease, will be very difficult for the robust 
tenor. Its compass may extend to high C, 
but the high notes will be full and strong. 
It would be easy to. mistake this voice for 
the “baritone Martin,” or very high bari- 
tone with a tenor quality in the high notes. 
This voice may ,sing as high as the robust 
tenor but cannot stay there comfortably 
as long. 

Q. Is it better to begin instruction with 
sustained notes or with scales and running 
passages? 

Ans. A combination of the two is prob- 
ably the better plan. Long-sustained notes 
are very difficult, for they require such a 
steady strain on the voice that the throat 
is likely to become tight in the endeavor to 
sustain the tone. This can be counteracted 
by using short scale passage on the same 
principle as the Mason technical exercises 
for the piano, of going. swiftly over the 
notes from the impetus of the first note of 
the phrase to a landing place at the end of 
the phrase, touching very lightly the inter- 
mediate notes. 
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Also, it will be found that passages of 
skips are easier for the voice than diatonic 
runs, 


By A. L. Manchester 

Question.—If merely “thinking” a lovely 
tone is the way to produce it, why is it 
that so many really musical people have 
harsh voices ? 

Answer.—Merely “thinking” a lovely 
tone will not produce it. Undoubtedly the 
basis of a lovely tone is the mental con- 
cept of such a tone; but there are physical 
accompaniments to the production of tone 
that may aid or impede its proper pro- 
duction. These physical accompaniments 
of tone production must be so well trained 
and controlled that no interference is set 
up that will mar the tone mentally con- 
ceived. It follows that attention must be 
paid to these physical accompaniments, 
which, in brief, are muscular conditions 
of jaw, tongue, throat and mouth, and 
breathing muscles, and a concept had of 
right conditions and a mental control over 
them that will prevent interference. This 
means a sufficient study and training of 
the movements and conditions of these 
muscles to bring them under instant and 
easy control of the will. 

There is another angle from which the 
question can be viewed. It is strange, but 
true, that many really musical people are 
incredibly lacking in discrimination as re- 
gards vocal tone. .The number of really 
musical people who “think” a lovely vocal 
tone is much smaller than one would be- 
lieve. Power, volume and dramatic effect 
too often are accepted in place of true 
quality. Both concept of tone and physical 
training to produce it without interference 
are necessary. 

Question—What is the relation of the 
speaking to the singing voice as regards 
pitch? Does the soprano always speak 
higher ? 
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Answer.—No, the soprano does not al- 
ways speak higher. The speaking voice is 
not an infallible index of the singing voice. 
The notable difference between soprano, 
mezzo-soprano and contralto voices is that 
of timbre. The higher voices are apt to be 
lighter in quality when using the same 
pitch, This is illustrated by the tone of the 
violin and of the viola, or ’cello when the 
same pitch is played. The pitch at which 
the speaking voice is used is largely a 
matter of habit. All public speakers use 
a quite wide range of pitch. 


Ethics for Voice Teachers 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation publishes the following ethical 
ideals originally suggested by Louis Arthur 
Russell, 

1. The relations between all honest 
teachers of singing should be fraternal, 
cordial, and strictly sincere, and without 
reserve as to teaching principles and ethical 
relations, as are the nominal relations of 
members of other professions. 

2. It is unprofessional and contrary to 
correct principles of ethics for a teacher to 
make any claims, as to himself or as to 
his pupils, which are not strictly true; to 
attempt in any way to defame the reputa- 
tion of fellow teachers or to lead his pupils 
into any habits of ungenerous criticism; 
and, while he should always expose the 
charlatan or the misguided practices of the 
incompetent, careless, or dishonest teacher, 
he should never adversely criticise his fel- 
low teacher unless he positively knows the 
history of the case and can substantiate 
with proof whatever testimony he advances. 


Respect Others’ Opinions 


3. The teacher should by precept and 
example cultivate among his pupils a re- 
spect for the opinions of others and a gen- 
erous consideration of the worth of all 
artists. He should also endeavor to im- 
press upon all with whom he comes in pro- 
fessional contact, the difficulties of accu- 
rate judgment, of criticism of singers, or 
of coming to correct conclusions without 
experience and knowledge. He should do 
all in his power to arouse public sentiment 
against “quick processes” in voice study, and 
endeavor to lead his pupils and_ their 
friends to an appreciation of the above 
facts, and of the impossibility, in many 
cases of young students, of naming posi- 
tively the character of the voice and of 
promising honestly the results of study, 
before the voice has matured. 

4. The teacher should inform his pupils 
of the many elements making for success 
or failure, and should explain the most im- 
portant sources of success. He should em- 
phasize the fact that a full artistic success 
is due to the student’s personal attributes, 
physique, mentality, vocal organs (natural 
voice), musical nature (temperament, etc.), 
musicianship, general education, good in+ 
struction, surroundings and opportunity. 

This broad consideration will insure a 
more honest system of credits in the ulti- 
mate estimate of the teacher’s worth. 

5. The teacher who will exploit as his 
own the results of other teachers’ instruc- 
tion, or allow his pupils to do so, is un- 
worthy of a place among honest teachers 
and should be branded as a charlatan. 


Three Important Musical 
Elements 


By Dr. Frederick Niecks 


Three elements must be distinguished in 
music, the emotional, the imaginative and 
the fanciful. The first is pre-eminently 
Iionan, expressive of our relations to God 
and men; the second ts descriptive, vet not 
of things—i. e., objects of nature and art— 
but the impression we receive from them; 
the last of the three is best characterized 
by the definition which Leigh Hunt gives 
to fancy, “Fancy is the younger sister of 
imagination without the other’s weight of 
thought and feeling.” 
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Artificial Teeth 


and the Vocalist 


By L. G. F. 
Tor the reason, perhaps, that the matter more favorable for vocal work. It cer- 
of artificial dentures is such a peculiarly tainly should be superior to a plate in 


personal one, and since only those posses- 
sing them are qualified to speak with the 
authority of experience, this subject sel- 
dom comes up for discussion from the 
standpoint of the vocalist. 

It is true that there is a popular notion 
that it is not possible to sing acceptably 
with an artificial denture within the mouth 
—yet there have been, and doubtless are, 
many singers, professional and otherwise, 
who have made good, despite this handicap. 
The late Evan Williams is a case in point. 
His singing, to use his own words, won 
him “fame and fortune,” and his ability 
to sing, in spite of a dental plate, he 
attributed to the fact that he was fortunate 
enough to obtain a well-fitting denture. 

For the purpose of this article it might 
be well to make reference to one or two 
generally recognized fundamentals in con- 
nection with voice production. 


Resonance 


Resonance is the life of the voice—the 
“fire,” the “bite’—all of which is summed 
up in the term “timbre.” Timbre is that 


characteristic quality which gives indi- 
viduality to any voice, and is the result 
of the amplification of the fundamental 


or principal tone by overtones, through 
resonance in the cavities of the chest and 
post nares or “masque.” The size and 
shape of these cavities vary with the indi- 
vidual; but what is of equal significance, 
the quality of the bony structure also 
varies. All this has an influence upon the 
tone and explains why no two voices, 
although of the same classification, will 
sound exactly alike, even upon the same 
vowel at identical pitch. 

The slightest variation in the composi- 
tion of metal used in the construction of 
organ pipes, or in the casting of bells 
results in a like variation of tone and 
is analogous to what is referred to above. 

It may be inferred then, that a well- 
fitting denture will not materially affect 
the quality of vocal tone, since this is 
chiefly dependent upon resonance in cavi- 
ties not within the mouth. 

This has been the writer’s experience. 
A vocal student for some years and em- 
ploying a part upper plate, he has found 
that there is no appreciable change of 
quality in the voice whether the denture 
is in position or not. 


With bridge work the writer has had 
no experience. This article is submitted 
with the idea of encouraging others to 
overcome their natural diffidence and so 


open up the subject of artificial teeth from 
the singer’s standpoint. One might natu- 
rally suppose that bridge work, being a 
solid and permanent fixture, would be 
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the matter of articulation on account of 
the lesser bulk of foreign matter within 
the mouth. But extensive bridge work is 
looked upon with less favor of late, since 
the revelations made by the X-ray have 
been broadcasted in many magazines and 
health journals—which need not be gone 
into at the present time. 





Articulation 


Briefly, articulation is the shaping of the 
flowing tone or vowel into words, by cer- 
tain adjustments and interruptions by the 
tongue and lips. 

The necessity of having the dental plate 
well-fitting will be obvious. A clumsy or 
ill-fitting denture will be a constant irri- 
tation to the vocalist and a handicap to 
be seriously considered. On the other 
hand, a plate, fitting snugly at the roof 
of the mouth and elsewhere, will seldom 
obtrude itself upon the consciousness, once 
it has found itself, so to speak. Moreover, 
the tongue will soon accommodate itself 
to the somewhat restricted articulatory 
space. 


In his interesting and valuable work, 
“Resonance in Singing and Speaking,” 
Thomas Fillebrown states, “In pronunci- 


ation the words should seem to be formed 
by the upper lip and to come out through 
it. By this method it will be found easy 
to pronounce distinctly. The words will 
thus be formed outside the mouth and be 
readily heard, as is a person talking in 
front of, instead of behind, a screen. A 
single, intelligent trial will be sufficient 
to show the correctness of the statement. 
Thinking of the upper lip as the fashioner 
of the words makes speaking easy and 
singing a delight.” 

Care should be taken, in the case of an 
artificial denture for the upper mouth, to 
see that it is not unnaturally built out 
in front and so hinder the freedom of 
action of the upper lip. 

In the writer’s case it became necessary 
a short time ago, owing to certain changes, 
to have his dental plate remodelled. It 
was discovered that the former plate had 
been abnormally built out in front, result- 
ing in an unnatural projection and con- 
sequent tension of the upper lip. In mak- 


ing the new denture this was avoided, re- 
sulting in a marked improvement in ar- 


ticulation, but no change in the vocal tone, 
with two exceptions: The vowels “O” 
and “OO” are found to have improved in 
quality to some extent, in all probability 
owing to the fact that these vowels are 
more dependent than any others upon lip 
adjustment for their proper formation and 
release. 
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Teacher of Harmony and Public School Music Methods 
in the Chicago Musical College 
| In writing this two-year course of study for Colleges, Tigh Schools 
I : and Conservatories, the author has succeeded in preparing a course 
which is interesting and instructive to the student; one wh.ch enables 
him to see the structure, hear the music tonaliy, and feel the beauty 
of the works he is studying. 


$1.00 


POSTPAID 


$1 


POSTPAID 


if The following points are emphasized : 
Some ear-training is given in each lesson. 2 
Familiar melodies are used to develop the ability to harmonize. 
The student later harmonizes the same melodies in more elaborate form. 
. Analysis of easy music is emphasized from the early lessons. 
j 5. The student is taught to compose easy piano music and accompaniments. ; 
Illustrations for every point are quoted from music literature, both American 
and Foreign. 
Harmony at the key-board is stressed throughout the book. 
Harmony is made to lead to the study of music literature. 
Rules are avoided. The student is led to use his own initiative without 
hampered by restrictions. 
The study is made really musical, avoiding former pedantic methods. 


being 


Price after April Ist, $1.50 postpaid 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


| Publishers and General Dealers 


67 E. Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





| “DEAR LITTLE YOU,” Has Made Many Friends 
| AMONG THEM 


‘Grace Porterfield Polk 


COMPOSER AND SOLOIST OF NOTE 


“Iam interested in the song DEAR LITTLE YOU as 
tt is the kind of song to raise the standard of our popu- 
lar songs to good clean verse and pure melody. Mr. 
Stott’s lyric has the human touch with the exquisite 
heart sentiment which appeals to all. 

GRAC&é PORTERFIELD POLK,’’ 


“DEAR LITTLE YOU”’ is truly a popular 
| song of the better type. If your local dealer 
| has not stocked up, order your copy now 
| from the publishers. 


+No.17690 DEAR LITTLE YOU 


Alsc published for Low Voice. fob Vai 
Rosco Gilmore Stott High Voices 






















GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Founder and President of Amer- 
ican Song Composers’ Annual 
Festivals, Greenwood, Ind. 


Prive, 60-Cents 
ULAY SMITH — 








GILMORE 
STOTT 


A real song lyric } 
with an appealing 
reminiscent sentiment 


The Music 
By CLAY SMITH 
d fad d Trl A musicianly setting, 
SSS 1 _~—Ss melodious to a popular 
degree, that wins the 
discriminating song 
lover 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 
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D. A. CLIPPINGER 
Teacher of Singing | 


AUTHOR OF 
SYSTEMATIC VOICE TRAINING ............ Price $1.25 | 


A text-book for teacher and pupil 


| THE HEAD VOICE AND OTHER PROBLEMS... Price $1.25 


No book of recent years has received more enthusiastic comment from the 
greatest teachers of the country. Both of the above are among the most 
widely-used books by an American author. 

MR. CLIPPINGER’S teaching is based on two fundamentals. First, How does it sound ? Second, 


Is it produced without effort? The result is an even scale of beautiful quality produced without 
effort throughout the compass 





s ay - < ‘ wel gs ~ | 
In the solution of that most difficult problem the HEAD VOICE his success has been quite unusual, 

and has brought to him singers from all parts of the country 
In the training of TEACHERS his work is so systematized that the element of uncertainty is elimi-_ | 


nated | 











| SUMMER TERM Five weeks, beginning June 25th | 


Bs A. CLIPPINGER 617-18 Kimball Hall Chicago, Il. | 
| e : ED: 
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New Fields in Choral Singing 


By G. K. Forneret 
Organization 

Lrke the symphony orchestra, a first- 
class amateur chorus requires a minimum 
strength. It seems to be generally accepted 
that fifty is the irreducible minimum for 
the production of anything more than a 
very limited class of music. Seventy-five 
is better; and twice seventy-five makes 
available a vastly greater range of selec- 
tion of music. Always bear in mind, 
though, that a well-trained amateur chorus 
of fifty is well worth while; and that a 
slovenly aggregation of three or four times 
that size is a sheer waste of time and en- 
ergy, as far as the production of first-class 
choral music is concerned. A properly 
trained chorus of between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty can produce prac- 
tically any choral work, of whatever mag- 
nitude, particularly if there is the ad- 
vantage of the accompaniment of a good 
orchestra. ’ 

The choice of music should be governed 
by the size and experience of the choir, 
the nature of the concert, and, to a-certain 
extent, by the taste of the audience to 
which the choir expects to sing. But it 
cannot be over-emphasized, that the taste 
of a community will be greatly influenced 
by the character of the music presented by 
its local chorus. A wise selection of melo- 
dious compositions, competently and _ sin- 
cerely presented, should attract a growing 
following—small, at first perhaps, but un- 
doubtedly increasing. Then it is the duty 
of the chorus not to disappoint its public. 
This should be impressed upon every mem- 
ber of the chorus—its duty to its own pub- 
lic and to the standard of music in general. 


Training 

The primary. need of the conductor is 
the maintainance of discipline; for, without 
discipline, his work is hopelessly handi- 
capped. At rehearsal, a chorus of enthusi- 
astic people have a great deal to talk 
about; but when the conductor is ready to 
rehearse, the firm tap of his baton must 
clear the air of every voice except his own, 
and galvanize the choir into a position of 
alert attention. An _ habitually undisci- 
plined, irregular member of a chorus should 
be let go. Such a member, be he or she 
ever so excellent a singer, ultimately does 
more harm than good. Again, a minimum 
number of unpermitted absences from re- 
hearsal should be set; after which the 
delinquent should be dropped, and his place 
filled; for one poorly rehearsed .member 
can ruin a number during a concert. 

The actual points of training “are ex- 
pressed alliteratively in order of their im- 
portance: 


1. Tone. 
2.‘ Tune. 
3. Time. 
1. Tone. This is of paramount impor- 


tance in dealing with a body of singers, 
some trained, some untrained. It paves 
the way to all development. It results in 
uniformity, flexibility, ease of 
production, stamina, maintenance of pitch, 
volume without range, nuance and 
beauty, without any of which no choir can 
achieve anything more than mediocre re- 
sults. Breathing exercise, humming, sing- 
ing controlled from the head, rather than 
from the throat—all fundamentals of 
which many singers and prominent voices 
are ignorant—amply repay careful instruc- 
tion and continued vigilance. When a 
chorus can properly sing Rachmaninoft’s 
To Thee, O Lord, which contains no diffi- 
culties at all of Time or Tune, but which 
expresses itself through marvels of Tone- 
development, that chorus has mastered the 
fundamentals of this branch of training. 
2. Tune. This is placed second, be- 
cause when the tone production has been 
carefully and properly built’ up the matter 


evenness, 


1 se 
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of tune is relatively easy. Tune, for our 
purpose, includes pitch and melody. Of 
course, pitch is the bugbear of vocal music, 
particularly unaccompanied choral singing. 
It is astonishing, though, how a thorough 
grounding in, and insistence on, proper tone 
production will simplify the question of 
pitch. This is where musical intelligence 
counts in choral work. A sense of melody 
comes naturally to any singer. Its appre- 
ciation can be greatly developed, however. 
There are many choral compositions in 
which the melody will run from one regis- 
ter to another. Exercise in cleanly and 
instantly emphasizing the melody, and sub- 
jugating the vocal accompaniment, is one 
of the most interesting parts of choral 
training. An excellent and simple compo- 
sition, calling for thorough drilling in both 
pitch and melody, is Perey Grainger’s /rish 
Tune from County Derry. 

3. Time. This is relatively the easiest 
of the three fundamentals. From infancy 
most individuals possess a rude sense of 
time, and usually of rhythm, These facul- 
ties must necessarily be highly developed 
in the singer, until he can quickly appre- 
ciate the rhythm underlying a four- or 
eight-part vocal composition in regular or 
irregular time; and also until without the 
odious tapping of feet, or waving of head 
or music, he can attack cleanly, progress 
steadily, and finish equally cleanly. A sim- 
ple and popular*composition calling for the 
utmost precision of time and rhythm 
throughout, and particularly at its conclu- 
sion, is Bridge’s Bold Turpin. 

It is hoped that these very condensed 
remarks may be of general interest in dem- 
onstrating the feasibility of choosing from 
our communities material wherewith to 
form permanent choral organizations. Only 
those who have heard good choral sing- 
ing, ranging from ravishing pianissimo to 
thunderous climax, can appreciate what 
our fellow-citizens, men and women, can 
do toward the pleasure and artistic stand- 
ing of their town, and toward the general 
enrichment of the great art of music. 


e 
From a Hong-Kong Subscriber 
To Tur ETuDE: 

As has often been said, ‘Half an hour of 
careful practice is worth one or more hours 
of careless practice.’ This is a well-under- 
stood fact, yet how many mothers see to it 
that their children get this half-hour? 

When your child practices, see to it that 
she is left undisturbed. This tends to make 
her concentrate on her playing. Do not Jet 
her little brother or sister come to watch or 
talk to her. She will get into the habit of 
dividing her attention between the two. And 
you, yourself, do not sit down near her just 
to watch her practice. One may get used to 
street noises and even persons talking and 
walking about in the same room; but a direct 
gaze is magnetic enough to detract one’s at- 
tention from one’s playing. It may be your 
love for her which makes you take pleasure 
im watching her play. But let this love go a 
little further, and abstain from doing so. 

It is for your child’s good. ‘Train her in 
eoncentration, and her progress will be much 
quicker. At the same time, it will not do to 
let her get selfish, so that she only plays to, 
herself. Let her understand that she studies 
music not only to make herself happy, but 
also to bring happiness to her whole family. 
To this end it would be a good plan to get 
her to play the pieces, which she has prac- 
ticed during the day, in the evening when 
father is at home and the whole family is 
gathered together. The more she has practiced 
during the day, the better will be her playing 
in the evening, and the greater will be your 
pleasure. 

IT have been a reader of your magazine since 
I first saw it here nearly two years ago. 
Since then I have not missed a copy. I simply 
cannot do without it. 

Miss ADELE DOS REMEDIOS, 
Hong-Kong, China. 


Book Review 

Gymnastic and Folk 
Wood Hinman. <A. S. Barnes and Company, 
9S pages, quarto size, numerous notation, 
rd and line-cut illustrations. Price, 
$2.00, 

This remarkable book. in a notable series 
upon the dance, does about all that is pos- 
sible in print to teach one how to do cer- 
tain fancy dances. The dances range from 
Buck and Wing, Jumping Jack, to various 
kinds of clogs The musie¢ for each dance is 
given and then, by means of floor diagrams 
of the movements of the feet, outline draw- 
ings of body positions and photographs, the 
reader should be able to get an excellent idea 
of how to do tke dance. For teachers of 
dancing, and for teachers of musie who de- 
sire to add a little daneing to children’s 
parties by way of diversion, this will surely 
prove a most useful book. 


Dancing. By Mary 
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HE Krakauer Small Grand is the 
ideal piano for homes where space is 
limited and where music lovers appreci- 
ate and desire the tonal characteristics 
of the Grand. Small in size but a true 
grand intone! This dainty instrument 
is as captivating to hear as it is beauti- 
ful to look upon. 


Catalog on Request 






KRAKAUER BROS. 
193 Cypress Ave., New York 











Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use. 
we especially recommend the following, which may be 
used equally well as readings or as vocal solos: 


DreaMIN’ iN DE Twiticut . . . (Character) 
FippIn’ IN DE Firevicnt . . . (Character) 
Hats . We ae ' - (Humorous) 
Keep a SmILin’. . (Inspirational) 
Li’t OLE Brown Casin . (Lullaby) 
Otp-Tiwe Weppinc Day (Character) 


A Perrect Lirtte Lavy (Humorous Juvenile) 

SteEepy Town SpeciAu - (Juvenile) 

SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . (Humorous) 

Speak Up, Ike, En’ ’Spress Yo’se’F (Humorous) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten $3.00; mention “Erupe Cotiection.” 
Complete list on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 98, 
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EXOGRAPH 


Fits Any Phonograph 
Stops Scratch and 
Surface Noises 













$1 0 Use any steel 
° needie. Soft, 

POSTPAID Mellow tone. 
The Deflexograph 






filters sound oscil- 
lations, prevents 
scratch and surface 
noises entering 
sound box. 


GUARANTEED 
Gold Plate, 
$1.50 
Nickel Plate, $1 
Sent upon receipt 

of price. 


VANTONE CO., Dept. 411, 110 W. 15th St., New York 


















ENGRAVERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estasuisHepisre REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 
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The Secrets of 


Svengali 
On Singing, Singers, 


Teachers and Critics 
By J. H. DUVAL 





“Don’t pass it over, singers. Ii’s written 


for you—to help you.” —N. Y. Tribune 


$2 at All Music Dealers and Booksellers 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 








As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The 
of New 
entensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 
our readers may have a desire to be 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
have been written by Hdward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


York. These have been reprinted 


Believing that 
upon certain 


refreshed or informed 


The opera stories 
p 
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‘“‘Boris Godounow’’ 


Mopest Petrovitch Mussorgsky (some- 
times spelled Moussorgsky), born at Ka- 
rev, Russia, 1835, died in Petrograd, 
March 28, 1881, added to his career the 
glamor of depression, poverty and dissipa- 
tion, Like most of the Russian masters 
of the past century, he could not make 
music his profession at the outstart, but 
was obliged to make it an absorbing avoca- 
tion while he earned his livelihood in an 
uncongenial position in the service of his 
government. His first musical instruction 
came from his mother, who taught him 
to play the pianoforte. Later, when he 
entered the military academy, his teacher 
was Gerke. 

While serving in the army he made the 
acquaintance of the radical Dargomyzhsky, 
who brought his talent to the attention of 
Cui and Balakirev. Encouraged by their 
praise, he left the army and commenced a 
course of self-study, generally conceded to 
have been inadequate to the great dimen- 
sions of his talents. It should be remem- 
bered that Richard Wagner was largely 
self-taught, but he was more enthusiastic 
in securing his preparation than was Mus- 
He wrote two operas in more or 
less complete form and left three others 
partly completed. Of these, the best known 
is Boris Godounow (also spelled Godunov, 
Goudounoff). Even this work had to be 
completely revised and reorchestrated by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff before it finally com- 
manded serious attention (1896). 


sorgsky. 


The text of the work was arranged by 
Mussorgsky from the spectacular drama 
of the poet, Poushkin. (Poush- 
kin’s like that of Dumas, was 
partly negroid.) The work was first pro- 
duced in 1874. Its first production outside 
of Russia is said to have been that given 
in Paris, in 1908, with Chaliapine in the 
Instantly it was identified by the 
French as a very great operatic master- 


Russian 
ancestry, 


role. 


piece. 
Its long and somewhat complicated plot 


is laid in the reign of Czar Feodor, son 
of Ivan the Terrible. Boris Godounow 
is the acting regent. By killing Dimitri, 


the young brother of the Czar, Godounow 
aspires to become Czar’ on the death of 
Feodor. Meanwhile Grischka, a young 
monk, attempts to have the public believe 
that he is 
dies and the false Dimitri, at the head of 
a Polish army, usurps the throne for a 
short while. This, however, is the merest 
sketch of the work, which, in order to be 
enjoyed, requires a libretto or a close study 
of the score. 

The opera was first given in New York 
City on November 19, 1913, by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with Adamo Di- 
cur in the title role. It was an immediate 
and lasting success, not because of the 
large Muscovite population of New York 
(as the opera was given in Italian), but 
because of its inherent charm and melodic 
fascination. 


the lost leir-apparent. Boris 





The Story of ‘‘Boris Godounow’’ 


The plot is from a historical drama by the Russian poet, Poushkin. 


Boris, the regent, 


having brought about the death of Dimitri, the youngest brother of Ivan the Terrible, is 


remorseful. 





Act I—A Monastery. The people urge Boris to declare himself Czar. The guilty 
ruler overhears Pimenn, an old Monk, telling Gregory, a young novice, the story of the 
murder, Gregory’s imagination is fired; he escapes from his cell and ficees to the border 
of Lithuania where he declares himself to be Dimitri, insisting that he escaped murder. 

Act II]—The Czar’s Private Apartments. Boris, yielding to popular demand, has de- 
clared himself their ruler. Xenia, his daughter, and a young son are with him. Chowisky, 
his old accomplice, enters, and the children are sent away. Chowisky reports the people 
to be revolting and that an impostor calling himself Dimitri has appeared. Boris is again 


remorseful. 


Act IIT, Scene I—The Palace of 


Sandomire, 


Poland. Marina, fiancee of the false 


Dimitri (Gregory), is urged by Rangoni to try to infilence the usurper to convert the Moscow 


heretics. 
Scene IT 





The country. 


Failing in this, he appeals to the pretended Dimitri. 
The people, in open revolt, ery, “Death to Boris!” 


The usurper 


passes through the forest, drawing the crowd after him. 


Scene III—A Hall of the Imperial Palace. 


gard from haunting visions. Pimenn enters 
while he knelt at the tomb of Dimitri. 


and tells how 
A ery from Boris interrupts; 


Chouisky arrives. Later Boris enters, hag- 
a blind man’s sight was restored 
he feels himself dying 


and begs his son to rule wisely and protect his sister, Xenia. 





How Many Musical Friends Have You ? 


Did you ever count up your musical friends ? 
One of the Etude readers did and found that all but a few were Etude 


readers. 


She secured subscriptions from the remaining few because she 


was so enthusiastic in telling them what she had gained from The Etude. 
This, more than anything else, has built up the immense Etude circulation 
—each enthusiastic reader telling all the musical friends. 
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(# She Found A Pleasant Way To * 
kl Reduce Her Fat 
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a She did not have to go to the | 

Ri . A + 

| trouble of diet or exercise. She 

*| found a better way, which aids the 
hy digestive organs to turn food into | } 
f{ muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. | 

® She used Marmola Prescription Tab- § 

ka t 


ki lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 
Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
| the accumulation of fat is checked, 
lj reduction to normal, healthy weight 
# soon follows. 
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} 
f All good drug stores the world over sell 3} 
i Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 4] 
} a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
f direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- j 
i per, postpaid, Li 
Pi MARMOLA COMPANY : 
{ } 
i } 


252 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, | | 






| LUDEN’S | 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
give guick relief. . 





ose in Place 


To be from the 


annoyance of twisted 
hosiery, from the ruin- 
ous effect of clocks and 
stripes at disconcerting 
angles; to be conscious 
always of perfect 
grooming; these are the 
comforts of wearing 
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V HAT is the most important thing in 
organ study? Many answers might 
be. given to this question, for in studying 
the organ, as in everything else, there are 
many divergent views and opinions. Look- 
ing back over a long and varied career as 
a church organist, teacher and recitalist, I 
am convinced that the most important thing 
for the young organ student is to get 
started on the right path. “Be sure you 
are right; then go ahead” is a motto of 
universal application. 

Knowing that it is the aim of the editor 
to make each department of THr Erupre 
of practical use to our readers, I believe 
that this purpose can be best accomplished 
by outlining a course of study for the or- 
gan student; for undoubtedly most of the 
failures which have come under my obser- 
vation were traceable to the lack of sound 
training at the outset of the student’s 
career. There is always a tendency to skip 
over the somewhat dry and uninteresting 
details of preliminary study; especially in 
the present day, when everybody is striving 
to get results in the shortest possible space 
of time. It is the “get-rich-quick” idea, 
transferred to the musical field; fascinat- 
ing enough, no doubt, but deadly as the 
lure of the will-o’-the-wisp to the incau- 
tious traveller. As every experienced or- 
ganist knows, there is no short cut to fame 
and fortune. Permanent success—which is 
the only kind of success we need consider 
—can only be achieved by years of patient 
study and practice. 

This is true of every form of musical 
activity, but it is especially true of organ 
study, for here we are dealing with the 
most complicated forms of musical expres- 
sion. 

How to Commence 

So much by way of preface. The prac- 
tical question facing every beginner will 
naturally be, “How shall I commence my 
study of the organ?” To this question, so 
often asked, and so frequently wrongly 
answered, the experienced teacher will re- 
ply that the study of the organ must really 
commence at the piano. By this we mean 
that a good foundation of piano technic is 
indispensable to success in organ playing. 
The acquisition of a pure legato touch is 
the first essential to the young organist, 
and the same holds good as regards the 
piano. Unless a good legato touch is ac- 
quired, success is impossible with either 
instrument; yet considerably more than a 
pure legato is required of the organist in 
the present day. It may be said, with per- 
fect truth, that all varieties of touch, phras- 
ing, etc., which must be mastered by the 
student at the piano are equally necessary 
in the study of the organ. Speaking from 
long experience as a teacher, both of the 
piano and the organ, I believe that anyone 
intending to take up a course of organ 
study should in the first place acquire at 
the piano (1) a thorough mastery of scales 
and arpeggios, together with a reason- 
able amount of technical studies; (2) a 
course of piano studies, such as those by 
Cramer (Bulow edition); (3) the two- 
part, and possibly the three-part, Inventions 
of Bach, I regard this preliminary equip- 
ment as essential to a successful course of 
organ study. If it is lacking, the pupil 
who undertakes a course of organ lessons 
is wasting his time. 


First Steps at the Organ 

Assuming that the neophyte has acquired 
a good foundation of piano technic, as indi- 
cated above, the study of the organ must 
begin with pedal work, at first for the feet 
alone, and afterwards combining the pedals 
with the manuals, one hand at a time, and 
finally with both hands and pedals. Thus 
we arrive at what is known as “trio” work; 
and this is by far the most important study 
for the young organist. It may be said 
that as a rule too little time is given to this 
department of organ study; yet a few 
months of trio practice will prove to be a 
good investment for the future. In no 
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Essentials of Organ Mastery 


other way can we establish that perfect in- 
dependence of hands and feet which is the 
foundation of all good organ playing. The 
experienced teacher will have no difficulty 
in selecting suitable studies of this kind, 
adapted to the needs of his pupil. 

The six organ sonatas of Bach may be 
mentioned as fine examples of trio work 
in its highest form; but these can be at- 
tempted only after a long course oi pre- 
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DR. H. J. STEWART 


At the console of the great Open Air Organ at 
San Diego, California, where he plays to 
thousands every week. 


liminary study. Several months of prac- 
tice should be devoted to this kind of work 
to insure success later on. In the practice 
of trios the best results will be obtained by 
limiting the selection of stops to a few 
light registers of 8 ft. pitch, being careful 
to arrange for a proper contrast of tone 
between the two manuals employed. 

For the pedal keyboard a soft stop of 16 
ft. pitch, combined with a soft 8 ft. flute, 
will give a proper balance of tone; but if 
the pedal organ does not contain an ap- 
propriate 8 ft. stop, then the effect must be 
gained by coupling the pedal to one of the 
keyboards. Some teachers advocate the 
use of a great@r variety of registration, but 
in the preliminary stage of organ study I 
am inclined to think this is a mistake. It 
must be remembered that the first difficul- 
ties to be overcome are purely mental and 
mechanical; so that the study of stop com- 
binations, however fascinating to the stu- 
dent, would be likely to divert attention 
from the more important matters already 
referred to. Above all, the first thing to 
be gained is the habit of concentration, so 
that we may follow without difficulty the 
flowing counterpoint of a well-written trio. 





Until this is accomplished it would be vain 
to expect any real progress. 

But, it may be asked, must the work of 
the student at this preliminary stage be 
confined entirely to such studies as those 
already indicated? To this I would reply 
that the experienced teacher will also se- 
lect, at his discretion, pieces of a simple 
character; and preferably those involving 
only the use of simple stop combinations. 
Such pieces must be chosen with the object 
of cultivating a true and legitimate style 
of organ playing, and there is no difficulty 
in making selections suitable to the needs 
of the student, for the literature of organ 
music abounds with pieces of this charac- 
ter. For example, the slow movements of 
the Mendelssohn organ sonatas are models 
of good style, and are rich in melodic 
beauty. At this stage transcriptions and 
arrangements should be avoided as much 
as possible, except as recreations. - Later 
on they can, of course, be studied to ad- 
vantage, for as we all know, the artistic 
possibilities of the organ are by no means 
limited to works written specially for the 
instrument. 

Variety in Study 

The next step in our organ course must 
be a careful and systematic study of the 
immortal works of Bach. We now enter 
upon the most important stage of the pu- 
pil’s progress, and it is a stage which is 
literally without end. Bach will stay with 
us from the cradle to the grave, so to 
speak; for the time will never arrive when 
we can afford to neglect the wonderful 
creations of this composer. It must be 
said, however, that in the selection of the 
Bach numbers the advice and guidance of 
an experienced teacher are indispensable. 
There are many excellent editions of 
Bach’s organ works, but with few excep- 
tions the pieces are not arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Easy and difficult numbers 
are mixed in almost hopeless confusion. 

A word may here be said on behalf of 
the Chorales, which are perhaps the most 
beautiful of all Bach’s creations, and yet 
are so strangely neglected. In a well- 
considered course of study these Chorales 
will occupy a prominent place. Let the 
student remember also that any directions 
for registration and (in most cases) for 
changes of manual which he may find in 
modern editions of Bach are simply edi- 
torial suggestions. As we know, Bach left 
all such matters to the taste and judgment 
of the performer; so that no one need feel 
bound to accept these directions as they 
occur in print, although they are often very 
helpful. 

With a good foundation of Bach the 
student may go on “from strength to 
strength.” On this foundation we may 
safely build our superstructure, which will 
include all the best modern organ music, 
both transcriptions and works written for 
the instrument. The literature of the or- 
gan outstrips catalogues. No other instru- 
ment offers such a varied choice, and 
although there is much that is trivial and 
unworthy of serious attention, yet the or- 
ganist of cultivated taste will easily select 
compositions suitable to the dignity and 
beauty of the instrument, which is un- 
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doubtedly man’s noblest creation in the 
world of music. 

Hitherto only organ study at the key- 
board has been considered; but however 


proficient the young organist may become 


in the performance of elaborate composi- 
tions he will never achieve distinction or 
command respect unless he has also a 
thorough knowledge of the theory of music. 
If we consider the requirements of the two 
great examining bodies—the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists in England and the 
American Guild of Organists in the United 
States—we shall find a large variety of 
subjects in which the student is expected 
to be proficient. These subjects include 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, orchestra- 
tion, musical history, etc. Also, at the key- 
board, reading at sight, transposition, 
playing from vocal score, harmonizing 
melodies and basses at sight. It has been 
seriously urged that many of these tests are 
obsolete, and no longer come within the 
scope of an organist’s duties; but they are 
all real tests of musicianship, and serve to 
distinguish the thoroughly trained musician 
from the mere executant. The student 
should bear in mind that the highest re- 
wards in his profession invariably go to 
those who are best prepared to meet any 
and every requirement. In this respect the 
successful organist differs from those who 
achieve distinction on any other instru- 
ment. 


Organists Obliged to be Good Musicians 

Eminent pianists or violinists may b>— 
and often are—very poor musicians; but 
the standard of musicianship amongst or- 
ganists is much higher, and necessarily so 
from the greater demands made upon him 
in a general way. A good organist must be 
a good musician, and it may be said, to 
the credit of our profession, that the best 
representatives of the art of organ play- 
ing invariably measure up to this standard. 

The course here outlined involves sev- 
eral years of study, and it should be ac- 
companied, if possible, by actual experience 
in the routine of a church service. There- 
fore the student should .obtain a church 
position as soon as he is reasonably well 
qualified to discharge the duties of the 
office. No matter how small the salary 
may be—and many of them are pitifully 
small, it must be confessed—the young or- 
ganist will be gaining experience which 
can be obtained in no other way; and.as he 
progresses and establishes a reputation as 
a competent organist, other and more lucra- 
tive openings will certainly be found. 
Above all, let him practice the virtues of 
patience and perseverance, and in due time 
success is certain to follow. 


The Vox Humana 


A FEw words as to the Vox Humana 
may not be out of place. If you desire 
to display this stop to the best advantage 
you will limit its use to occasions when 
its peculiar and distinctive tone seems to 
be absolutely necessary. , 

Nothing can be more tiresome—espe- 
cially since the introduction of the organ 
into moving picture theaters—than the 
almost incessant use of the Vox Humana, 
with its inevitable tremolo. Jt really 
seems as though some moving picture or- 
ganists use nothing else! Always remem- 
ber, therefore, that this stop is designed for 
special effects, and should not be used 
in general combinations. If used with 
judgment the stop is useful, even though 
its tone-quality bears no resemblance to 
the human voice, and reminds one more 
than anything else of the bleating of a 
flock of goats upon a hillside. I remem- 
ber a remark of an old-time English 
organ builder on this subject. He said, 
“the Vox Humana is a very beautiful 
stop, for use on special occasions, but it 
should be kept locked up,” and, he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “if by any 


chance the key should be lost, it will not - 
much matter!” 
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[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


NINE hundred churches in 
America have Austin Organs; 

eighty-one theatres, sixty schools 
and colleges; also many resi- 
dences and lodge rooms. ‘Their 
record of behavior is unique, for 
they are built to stand and their 
tone quality is always a pride 
to owners. 


(AUSTIN ORGAN Co.| 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 





GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Dir. 


A Distinctive School for serious students. 
Master Class. Free Scholarships. Students 
aided in securing positions. 

Write for Catalog 


17 East 11th Street, New York 


WENTY YEARS of develop 

ment has won universal ae- 
knowledement of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO”’ 

Sturdy—E fficient—Quiet 

Most ot the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS. 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Reed and Student Organs 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD ONNECTICUT 

















PIPE ORGANS 


Our organs have ever been noted for their pure 
tone, perfect balance, durability and beauty of 
design. Business founded in 1844. Many of 
our early instruments are still in use. 


The Emmons Howard Organ Co. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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No. 60 F (Gold Filled) . $0.75 
Formerly Briced $1. 00 
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These Pins come epee, 

. “Music”’ and “‘Choir’’ or may be 
No.60F had plain. Special Lettering 
25e additional. 


Price reductions that have come 
to us are being passed on to buy- 
ersof these popular pins. The 
same guaranteed to wear well 
quadruple gold plate is furnished. 
These designs also come in sterling 
silver, 50c: 10k solid gold, $2.00. 
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Add War Tax of 5 per cent. to above prices 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


hri: Sti POPULAR MUSIC 
ht ART OF SYNCOPATION, 
Rag-Jazz, Piano, Saxophoue or Banjo taucht 


quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 cities, 
or by mail, Booklet sent free, 
are not represented, 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 KEK. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, LLL. 
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Really Removes Superfluous 
Hair Roots—Phelactine Plan 


A boon to women disfigured with hairy or fuzzy 
‘growths is Phelactine—for it actually removes the 


roots! Easily, quickly, harmlessly. Not a caustic, 
to merely burn off the surface hair. Not a paste, 
powder or liquid, Not electrical. It is “different,” 
and truly wonderful. No odor, no irritation, no 
scar—skin is left clean, white and smooth. Geta stick 
of Phelactine today, try it, and with your own eyes 
see the roots come out! At drug stores and toilet 
counters, $1. 


DEARBORN SUPPLY CO.,2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Chapel Royal Choir School 


Snapping of Elizabethan Link 


By Horace Wyndham 


AFTER an existence of nearly five hun- 
dred years, the school in which the 
“children” of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace, their general education, is 
to be closed and the boys transferred to the 
City of London School. 

This step has been decided upon as a 
Although doubtless 
necessary, the decision is none the less re- 
grettable, since it involves the snapping of 
an Elizabethan link. Forty years ago, when 
the establishment’s continuance was threat- 
ened on similar grounds, Dean Stanley 
suggested that it should be amalgamated 
with the Choir School attached to West- 
minster Abbey. The proposal, however, 
met with such opposition that it was aban- 
doned. 


receive 


measure of economy. 


Elizabethan Foundation 


school for the 
(as the boys have always been 
known), composing the younger 
members of the choir of the Chapel Royal, 

James’s Palace, was due to the interest 
in their welfare evinced by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Since those specious days, the estab- 
lishment has been conducted on much the 
same lines, and with very little change in 
the picturesque 


The foundation of the 
“children” 
officially 


dress of the choristers. 
of a scarlet coat trimmed 
with ruffles and gold lace and blue velvet, 


scarlet breeches, 


This consists 


black stockings and. shoes 
and white A tasselled 
board, however, has replaced the cocked 
hat that used to be worn. The State coats 
are required to last four years, but the 
everyday 
quently. As it gets a good deal of wear 
and tear, the provision is a wise one. 
Queen Elizabeth, 
by halves, appointed a “Master of the 
Schole for the Choristers of the 
Court” and took care to see that he at- 
tended to his business. In return for a 
modest stipend for each boy entrusted to 
him, the occupant of this office had to im- 
part an all-round education and 
provide an ” Originally, the ‘‘chil- 
dren” (as they were termed, to distinguish 
them from the who then, as 
now, sing the tenor and bass parts) were 
boarded and lodged in the Palace itself. 
The fare seems to have been substantial, 
even for the appetites of growing lads, as 
the daily menu for eight of them consisted 
of “two loaves, one mess of great meate, 
and two gallons of ale.” A special servant 
“truss and bear 


gloves. mortar- 


costume is renewed more fre- 


who never did things 





GGramere 


also to 


“usher. 


“sentlemen”’ 


was allotted to their har- 
nesse and lyverye;” and each 
received an allowance of fourpence a day 
for “horse hire” when traveling with the 
Court from London. 


chorister 


Early Days 
long distant days it was the practice 
to make the boys take part in the religious 
dramas, or “mysteries,” that were then the 
fashion. For this reason. they 
erally referred to as 
Revels.” The number belonging to the 
choir has varied from time to time, but it 
has never been less than eight or more than 
twelve, eked out with 
tenors and basses. At one 
suitable recruits 
voluntarily, impressment was permitted 
under a license granted to the Master. 
Among those thus secured in the choir’s 
early days was Thomas Tusser, who after- 
wards developed into a poet and a writer 
on natural history. 
The main reason why impressment had 
to be resorted to was probably 


were gen- 
“Children of the 


“gentlemen” as 
period when 


were not forthcoming 


because, 


while the “gentlemen” 
the “children” received no payment. A 
Christmas-box fund was permitted, and 
the public who attended the Chapel Royal 
services were invited to contribute to it. 
As, however, the recipients of this bo unty 
had to make up among them five guineas a 
year (of which four went to the “barber 
for Sunday dressing,’ and one to the 
“servant for blacking very little 
Another 
grievance was that at 
Master was in the habit 
them for his own ben fit, 
His plan was to let them accept engage- 
ments to sing at public and private concerts 
(the first performance in England of 
Handel’s “Esther” was given by them at 
the Haymarket Theater in 1731) and 
pocket a fee of half a guinea a head, which 
was the recognized charge for such ap- 
pearances. It is on record, however, that 
(touched, perhaps, by pangs of conscience 
at such “profitcering’) the Master ‘“dis- 
tributed sixpence among them for barley- 
sugar.” 

Yet, that the boys 


were remunerated, 


shoes”) 
was left for the boys themselves. 
and well-founded 
one period the 
of exploiting 





were well looked after 
is evident from the following instruction 
which was officially promulgated in 1798: 

“When the boys rcturn home from sing- 
ing at the oratorios, or any other concert, 
public or private, in the evening, they shall 
have a coach to carry them home, and shall 
have a good supper, and in winter a fire at 
their return.’ Thus the order. Yet, 
whether it was obeyed or not is doubtful, 
for it is recorded that during the mastership 
»f Dr. Edmund Ayrton “the boys complained 
and said they were starved.” Some of the 
parents took the matter up with the Bishop 
of London and declared that 
were not adjusted they would go to the 
King.” Thereupon, an official enquiry was 
held. This resulted in the Master being 
whitewashed, and the ‘hungry little 
told that they had “very sufficient pro- 
vision.” 


boys 


“Spur Money”’ 

An old-time custom in force among the 
“children” was that of levying ‘“spur- 
money.” This meant that anyone who en- 
tered the Chapel Royal wearing spurs 
could be challenged by any chorister who 
detected him and made to pay a forfeit. 
As late as 1830 the Duke of Wellington 
himself was “held up” on this account. 
Since, however, exemption could be claimed 
“if the youngest chorister present could not 
repeat the musical gamut,” the Duke es- 
caped the impost. This does not say very 
much for the educational standard that 
then obtained. The standard, of course, 
varied with the ability of the Master in 
charge. Samuel Pepys criticised the choir 
somewhat severely and wrote: “I heard 
their musique, too, which may be good, 
but did not appear so to me, neither as to 
their manner of singing, nor was it good 
concord to my whatever the matter 
was.” Still, it is quite possible that it was 
another Chapel Royal to which he was re- 
ferring, for more than one then existed. 

If the singing at St. James’s Palace was 
not beyond reproach in days gone by, 
neither was the discipline of the choir. In 
1728 the Bishop of London took the matter 
so much to heart that he issued the follow- 
ing “‘strafe’: . “It is hereby ordered that 
ye several members of ye Quire do joyne 
in singing the Psalms, services, and chor- 
uses with a due application, and with a 
proper and decent strength and extension 
of voice.” 

The Chapel school is the 
oldest of such bodies in England. Among 
the “children” who their early 
training there have been many who subse- 


Cars, 


Royal choir 


received 
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Mends, Wraps, 
Insulates 


Tirro, the new 
proofed mending tape, 


water- 
mends nearly anything, 
from a broken vase to a 
cracked axe handle. 
Sticks to 
Insulates electric 
wires. Nothing just like 
it, 5c 25¢c 50c. “Ask 


your druggist. 


metal, china, 


glass. 
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Lorenz’s Easter Music 


Easter Choir Cantatas 
‘‘Joy after Sorrow,’”’ by Ira B. Wilson. 













New 1923. Very colorful, descriptive, 
churchly cantata. Moderately difficult. 60 
cents. 
“The Resurrection Story,’’ by Carrie 
B. Adams. New 1923. Attractive, tune- 
ful, and devout cantata. Quite easy. 60 
cents 
These two cantatas sent on approval, To get 
seven different cantatas on approval, advance 






15 cents for postage and packing. State grade of 
difficulty desired. 


Easter Anthems 









Our ten most pepular out of over 300 we 

publish sent on approval upon request. 
faster Solos and Duets 

Our ten most popular out of 100 we publish 

sent on approval if you advance 10 cents 

for postage and packing. If youstate voice 

desired, we will so limit selection 






Send for free catalog. 
Approval orders good only if ETUDE is 


mentioned. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 
216 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio 
1711 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








For “THE GOLDEN HOUR” 


IN SCHOOLS 
ALSO FOR CHURCH CHOIR USE 


HYMN FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE 
By Evelyn Leeds-Cole 


Pronounced by competent judges to be 


“Most Suirasie in Every way for 


9 
ADOPTION. 


10 cents per copy $1.00 per dozen 
$6.00 per hundred $50.00 per thousand 


Postage prepaid to any part of the world 
H. L. COLE 
: Jackson, Mich. 


PARCHMENT SHADES 


UNIVERSAL 


Distributing Agent: 
307 N. Elm Avenue 








Learn how to paint your own lamp shades by our 
method. Anyonecan decorate these plain parchment 
shades and obtain beautiful results All the rage as 
gifts and for the home Made up ready to decorate 
and strongly packed for dire hipment to you. 


Send for our LATEST CATALOG No. 11, showing 
many handsome shades. Full instructions for painting 


in oil and water colors with each order. 
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quently achieved distinction as composers 
The list of such includes, 
names of Henry 
Samuel Sebastian 


and musicians. 
with many others, the 
Purcell, Sir John Goss, 
Wesley and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


Saint-Saens’ “Musical 
Memories” 


I HAVE lately been reading a most de- 
lightful book—Saint-Saéns’ Musical Mem- 
is a work which should be read 
by every it is full of orig- 
inal ideas and contains a most uncommon 
amount of common sense. The chapter on 
“The Organ” will naturally appeal to 
students of that instrument, and in the 


ories. It 
musician, for 


hope that organists will be su‘hciently in- 
terested to entirety, I 
venture to quote a few paragraphs. 

than a single in- 


read it in its 


“The organ is more 
strument. It is an orchestra, a collection 
of the pipes of Pan of every size, from 
a child’s plaything to 
as the columns of a temple. 


those as small as 
those gigantic 
Each one corresponds to what is termed 
an organ stop. The number is unlimited. 

“The resources of the organ are pro- 
Its compass far surpasses that of 
The 
same height, 


digious. 
all the 
violin notes alone 
but with little 
the lower tones, 


instruments of the orchestra. 
reach the 
carrying power. As for 
there is no competitor of 
go two 


e violoncello’s low C. Be- 


the thirty-two-foot pipes, which 
octaves below th 
tween the pianissimo, which almost reaches 
sound ceases and silence 
begins, of formidable 
and terrifying power, every degree of in- 
tensity can be obtained from this magical 
* * * We have innumerable 
different stops, with the 
gradations that may be obtained through 
the indefinite commingling of the tones of 


this marvelous palette. 


the limit where 


down to a range 


instrument. 
combinations of 


A Collection of Instruments 

“Let us have the courage to admit, how- 
ever, that these resources are only parti- 
ally utilized as they can or should be. To 
draw from a great instrument all its pos- 
to begin with, one must under- 
stand it thoroughly, and that understanding 
gained overnight. The organ, 
have seen, is a collection of an 
number of instruments. It 
organist extraordinary 
No two of 
these instruments are precisely alike. The 
organ is only a theme with innumerable 
variations, determined by the place in 
which it is to be installed, by the amount 
of money at the builder’s disposal, by his 
inventiveness, and often, by 


sibilities, 


cannot be 
as we 
indefinite 
places before the 
means of expressing himself. 


his personal 
whims. As a result time is required for 


the organist to learn his instrument 


thoroughly. After this he is as free as the 
fish in the sea, and his only preoccupation 
is the music. 
“During the 
organ at the 
stantly, 


twenty years I played the 
Madeleine I improvised con- 
giving my fancy the widest range. 
That was one of the joys of life. But 
tradition that I was a severe, 
musician. The public was led to 
that I played nothing but fugues. 


there was a 
austere 
believe 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


FORTY-FOUR STUDIES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


With Special Regard to 


Obbligato Pedal Playing 
By J. SCHNEIDER Op. 48 


So current was this belief that a young 
woman about to be married begged me to 
play no fugues at her wedding! Another 
young woman asked me to play funeral 
marches. She wanted to cry at her wed- 
ding, and as she had no natural inclina- 
tion to do so, she counted on the organ to 
bring tears to her eyes. But this case was 
unique. Ordinarily they were afraid of 
my severity—although this severity was 
tempered. One day one of the parish 
priests undertook to instruct me on this 
point. He told me that the Madeleine au- 
diences were composed in the main of 
wealthy people who attended the Opera 
Comique frequently, and formed musical 
tastes which ought to be respected. “Mon- 
sieur l’Abbe,” I replied, “when I hear 
from the pulpit the language of the opera 
comique, I will play music appropriate to 
it, and not before.” 





Humoreskes 


“Tommy proposed to me last night in 
the music room, when I was quite unpro- 
tected, as there was an elaborate trio 
going on. I didn’t dare to make the 
smallest repartee, I need hardly tell you. 
If I had, it would have stopped the music 
at once. Musical people are so absurdly 
unreasonable. They always want one to 
be perfectly dumb at the very moment 
when one is absolutely 
deaf.” 

—MaseL CHILTERN, in Oscar Wilde’s 

play; An Ideal Husband. 


on Senee e e 


longing to be 


once went the round of 
cathedrals. In these 
establishments the musical service for the 


A good story 
English venerable 
day always appears on the program as 
“Tones? itt 1B slat’ sOnersp riiboniis Graaue Un 
olden times, before the introduction of 
machinery, 
important 
service he 
music 


was quite an 

from long 
often became familiar with the 
sung by the On one occa- 
sion an old-time organ blower asked the 
organist what service was to be sung that 
day, to which the organist replied that 
“Rogers in D” had been selected. “Oh, 
Mr. ——,” said the blower, “why do 
you have that old thing? Why not give 
us a good service, like Travis in F?” The 
organist smiled, and said that, since the 
copies were already given out, “Rogers in 
D” would have to be sung. The old blower 
retired to his post behind the organ, mut- 
tering, “Well, you may play Rogers in D 
if you like, but I shall blow Travis in F.” 


the organ blower 
functionary, and 


choir. 


Self-Examination for the 
Teacher 


By E. L. Winn 


IT atways ask EE these questions : 
1. Will this piece please the pupil? 

2. Can she understand it? 

3. What musical benefit will she derive 
from it? 

4. Is it a worthy piece as literature? 

5. Does it add to her repertoire and fit 
into her plan of study? 


This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 
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By R. M. Stults 
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All Hail the Glorious Morn. 
Stults 
Alleluia, Alleluia! ..Brander 
Alleluia! He is Risen. 
R. M. Stults 
Alleluia, Alleluia! . .Stults 
And When the Sabbath Was 
Past (with Violin)...Jones 
As It Began to Dawn. 
Aldrich 
As It Began to Dawn. 
R. W. Martin 
As It Began to Dawn. Norris 
As It Began to Dawn..Stults 
At the Lamb’s High Feast 
We Sing ./.%. 2c. Stults 
Awake! Glad Soul. 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest. 


Morrison 
Behold, I Shew You...Camp 
Behold, I Shew You...Solly 


Break Forth with Joy. -Dale 


Christ is Risen...... Brackett 
Christ is Risen..... Morrison 
Christ is Risen.....Sheppard 
Christ is Risen...... Wolcott 


Christ is Risen from the Dcad. 
Morrison 
Hallelujah! 
Wolcott 
Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
day (Med.)..H. C. Jordan 
Christ Our Passover. Shackley 
Christ Our Passover (in G). 
R. M. Stults 
Come See the Place. ..Avery 
Come Ye Faithful... Percippe 
Death is Swallowed Up. 
Marks 
HDaster Day .... vues Berwald 
Easter Even.......Bohannan 
Easter Triumph..... Brackett 
Glorious Morn, The....Jones 
Glorious Morn..........Bird 
Glory Crowns the Victor’s 
Glory Be to God.... Baines 
Glory; (O. Gods. aa Brackett 
God Hath Sent His Angels. 
Hosmer 
God Hath Sent His Angels. 
Jones 
Hail! Festal Day... Morrison 
He is Riseny, 3c. cee Stults 
He Was Crucified......Solly 
Hosanna! ..Granier-Adams 
How Calm and Beautiful. 
Schnecker 
I Know that My Redeemer. 
Brackett 
Jesus Christ is Risen. 
Neidlinger 
King All Glorious... .Stults 
Lift Your Glad Voices. 
Percippe 
Lord, My Godin... Steane 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Berwald 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Bohannan 
Now is Christ Risen...Clark 
Passion and Victory.Dressler 
Rejoice and Be Glad. 
W. Berwald 
The Resurrection ..... Stults 
The Risen Lord.... Morrison 
Sing, Gladly Sine... ..Wodell 
Sing with All the Sons of 


Christ is Risen, 


Glory (2 cess eee Jones 
Sing, Ye Heavens......Starr 
Song of Triumph... Morrison 
Thanks be to God. .Ambrose 


Thanks Be to God. Hotchkiss 
Thanks Be to God...Lansing 
Thanks Be to God. Marchant 
’Tis Glorious Easter Morning. 
Dressler 
To the Place Came Mary 
Weeping ..Wm. Baines 
Triumphant Lord....Berwald 
Welcome, Happy Morning. 


Brackett ’ 
Welcome, Happy Morning. 

Rockwell 
Why Seek Ye the Living. 

Eastham 
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\ ASelected List of Anthems, 
| Cantatas,Solos, Ducts and Pipe 
. Organ Numbers for Easter Service.) 





10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three 
Part)! mips se oes Brander 
10805 Hosanna! (Two Part.) 
Granier 
MEN’S VOICES 
10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!...Brander 
10807 Behold, I Shew You...Solly 
10241 Christ is Risen. 
Minshall-Nevin 
109384 Hosanna! .......... Granier 
10806 Sing With All the Sons. 
Brackett 
UPLIFTING EASTER SOLOS 
12948 Christ Hath Risen. High 
(Violin Ob.) .....Rockwell 
14798 Christ the Lord is Risen. 
Meds). s-sideereees Delafield 
18120 Christ the Lord is Risen 
To-day! sethnmnencee Jordan 
12530 Christ’s Victory. High. 
Neidlinger 
12531 oH st Med. 
12532 * 7 Lown £9 
18665 Come See the Place Where 
Jesus Lay. Paul Ambrose 
8924 Come Ye Faithful. Med. 
Minetti 
12534 . Death is Vanquished. High. 
Neidlinger 
12535 Chime e Med. “ 
16162 Easter Dawn. Med....Scott 
12721 Easter Trumph. High.Shelley 
| 12722 “t as Med. “ 
12723 "4 a Low. ee 
53830 Glory to God. High..Rotoli 
5321 ey Pane Med... “ 
5362 . nS by Low... ee 
8046 Hail Glorious Morn. Violin 
Ob.) High*Aaee eee Geibel 
8047 Hail Glorious Morn. Violin 
Ob. _Low >: . .Geibel 
12748 Hail Thou Risen “One. High. 
Ward-Stevens 
12749 Hail Thou Risen One. Low. 
Ward-Stevens 
6891 Hail to the Risen Lord. 
High “cceeasssotns Harding 
8077 In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
ing. Tigh. Violin Ob. 
Shackley 
8078 In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
ing. |. Lawes . Shackley 
5337 Lord is Risen. High. Violin 
Ob: 4. ahha ae Lansing 
5372 ued is Risen. Low. Violin 
is las ate teeta Lansing 
8061 Light of Hope. High. . Geibel 
8062 Low... 
16241 Lord of Life and Glory. 
High’ ).vi-rte iene A. Clark 
9868 Resurrection Song. High. 
Stults 
8059 Risen Lord. High....Geibel 
8060 “ vy Lowen “ 
17527 Sing, O Song. Med..Risher 
7692 Sing With All the Sons of 
Glory... Low. J4.see Mueller 
7142 They Came to the Sepulchre. 
High .s. Alene Solly 
5206 Victor Immortal. High. 
Brackett 
4715 Voice Trumphant. High. 
Stults 
5202 7 s Low. Stults 
EASTER DUETS 
14467 Christ Victorious. (Alt. and 
Ten.), .ccedde can Roberts 
9447 Every Flower. (Sop. and 
Alt.): .. dctee sae ole Rockwell 
14381 I am the Resurrecton. (Sop. 
and. Alt iwjco. ones Stults 
144038 Easter Morn. (Sop. and 
Alt:) ©. visa 10 oeeneeben 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
6901° Adoration ......... Borowski 
16995 Festal Prelude. 
Andre-Rockwell 
11219 Festal Postlude in C 
Rockwell 
16816. Hosannah. «...>5,. 542.0 Diggle 
17802 Short Postlude for Easter. 
Hosmer 
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American Tenor 
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By ALDEN BARRELL 


This new song is immediately 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 









No questions will be answered when thia has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be Printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 
Questions regarding particular pieces, 


Tonsils—to Remove, or Not. 


Q. Will the removing of the tonsils hurt 
one’s voice? I have enlarged tonsils and my 
doctor advises me to have them taken out, 
while my vocal teacher advises me not to 
have it done! Who is right?—A,. C., Key- 
stone, Nebraska. 

A. Your doctor, most emphatically. En- 


larged tonsils are diseased tonsils. It is very 
doubtful if tonsils are of any use whatever. 
Indeed, a noted surgeon and throat specialist, 
Lennox Browne, has said: “A very eminent 
physician has stated that were he to play the 
part of a Frankenstein and endeavor to ere- 
ate a man, he would omit the tonsils.” 'Ton- 
sils are unnecessary for the ordinary person ; 
many do not possess them. For the singer 
they are a positive danger to the health and 
a hindrance and detriment to the voice. 
They impair articulation, respiration, emis- 
sion and quality; they diminish power and 
resonance; and they render the voice abso- 
lutely unreliable. Many of our best singers 
would have been failures if they had not had 
their tonsils removed. Any competent throat 
surgeon can extract them. He should, how- 
ever, be told that the patient is a singer, in 
order that extra care be taken that no dam- 
age be done to the pillars of the fauces. Do 
not allow them to be treated with the appli- 
eation of caustic or any similar preparation ; 
have them radically extirpated. 








How “Opus” is Employed. 
CP To what unit in literature does an 
“opus” correspond? I have noticed that 


some composers use it for a single composi- 
tion, while others use it for a whole collec- 
tion of compositions. If a composition is to 
affect the hearers, why not help them to the 
proper mood by giving it some suggestive 


title?—Min, Troy, N. Y. 
A. The word “opus’ means a work of 


any kind. Applied to musie or to literature, 
it means a composition. It has been and 
still is the custom for a musical composer to 
apply a number to each of his compositions, 
whether the work be short or long. For ex- 
ample, the opus number 88 is given to a 
song of no particular importance by Bee- 
thoven; while his one great opera, Fidelio, 
with all its soli, choruses and instrumental 
numbers, bears the single opus number 72; 
and similarly with other composers. It is 
very questionable whether a title to a compo- 
sition does or can convey to different hearers 
the sentiment suggested: de gustibus non 
disputandum, which, broadly put, means that 
there is no accounting for tastes. What is 
intended for a funeral march may appeal to 
one as a stately march of priests, or to an- 


other as the stealthy walk of burglars. In- 
stead of being affected in the direction of 


the title, the auditor’s sense of the ridiculous 
may be excited with hilarious results, instead 
of solemn, reverent gravity. 


That Middle Pedal. 

. Please tell me how, when and why to 
use the middle pedal on the piano.—Laporp, 
New London, Conn. 


A, The middle pedal, or sustaining 
pedal, is used to prolong the sound of the low- 
est note or notes in a measure while the upper 
notes of that measure are not affected by it. 
In the following it is desired to continue the 
sound of the bass note through the superim- 
posed change of harmonies. It could not be 
done by using the damper, or loud pedal, 
because the result would be discordant from 
the clashing chords. Therefore, immediately 
after striking the bass note, the sustaining 
pedal is put down, with the result that that 
note alone is sustained. 


























Hymnology. 

Q. Here is a series of questions from the 
same corresponedent, which offer a certain 
amount of interest to music students in gen- 
eral: 

(i). How did hymn tunes get their names? 

(ii). What is the oldest church tune? 

(iti). Are some of our religious tunes sur- 
vivals or echoes of tunes used in profane 
musie or in religious music “not Christian?” 

(iw). Can you recommend a comprehensive 
book on hymnology that would also serve bo 
an introduction to the subject?—-L. A. D., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. (i). Accordins to the caprice of whim 
of the composer er of the publisher, the 
names have been derived from the city, town, 
village or church where they were composd. 
or from the name of the composer Luther's 
Hymn) or of his family and friends, or some 


metronomic markings, 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


etc., not likely to be of interest 


other fortuitous circumstances—very similar 
to the names ot the Appassionata and 
Pathétique Sonatas, which were not so chris- 
tened by Beethoven. 


_ Gi). The first recorded mention of a Chris- 
tian hymn (tune) was that sung by Jesus 
and His Apostles at the Last Supper. “It was 
evidently taken from the series used in the 
Hebrew Temple during the Passover Feast. 
The Christian Chureh, however, had no ex- 
istence at that time. The earliest church 
“tune,” as we now understand it, is the Phos 
Hilaron (about the year 169 A. D.), which 
is still constantly used in the services of the 


Eastern Church (Greek Catholic). 
(iii). There is no doubt that many of the 
oldest “religious” tunes are direct descend- 


ants of ancient Hebrew and Egyptian music. 
The Israelites, when they fled from Egypt, 
carried many of the Egyptian melodies with 
them, traces and “echoes” of which may yet 
be found not only in Hebrew but in Christian 
worship. Some of these ‘‘tunes’” themselves 
might be derived from the very first invented 
for the most primitive form of any religion, 
namely, that of magie or ineantation ; for in- 
cantation (cantare, to sing) means enchant- 


ment, of which “chant” is song, whence 
“tune.” But without going back so far into 


antiquity, it 
present-day 


is well known that many of our 
hymns are taken from secular 
carols of the Middle Ages, which had their 
origin in Folk Songs and Dance Tunes of 
earlier times. The antiquity of the Hymn 
is plainly indicated in its name, derived from 


the Greek word, Hymnos, through the 
Latin Hymnus. It would, however, require 
several complete numbers of THp Erupp to 
treat the subject “Hymns” adequately. 

(iv). “he best work for consultation is 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology (1904). 
All others are sectarian, The best thing to 


do is to consult works on the subject at your 
Public Library. 


Organ Older Than Piano. 

Q. Which is the older instrument, the 
piano or the organ; and in what country 
was the piano first developed?—PIANISTE, 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. Without going back so far into an- 
tiquity as the Pipes of Pan, the real pre- 
cursor of the organ, it is known that the 


organ in its primitive state existed about the 
year 170 B. C.; whereas the most primitive 
forerunner of the piano dates from the 14th 
century. It was called the “Exaquir’’ (Span- 
ish), “Eschiquier’ (French), or ‘‘Checker- 
board,” by G. de Machault, who describes it 
as “a string instrument of the organ family” 
(meaning with keys similar). Its construe- 
tion seems to have been developed first of all 
in England. Coming down to modern times, 
it appears that the real inventor of the piano 
played by means of hammers, as to-day, was 


Bartolomeo Cristofori, of Florence, Italy 
(1711). Its further development has been 
due to inventors of various nationalities, 
notably France, Germany, England and 


America. 


A “Made” Voice. 

Q. I have a very small voice of very un- 
attractive quality, but I am told that I can 
acquire what is described to me as “a made 
voice.” Is it possible for me to get good, 
round, sympathetic, even beautiful tones from 
such unpromising material as my voice? My 
brother tells me to “can it!’ whenever I at- 
tempt to sing, and declares that it sounds 
“like a superannuatéd nutmeg grater!” 8 
am twenty-six and passionately fond of music. 
What chances have I to become a concert 
singer ?—Mary O. Z., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. The pleasant and very frank descrip- 
tion of your voice deserves an equally frank 
answer—though, perhaps, less pleasant. A 
voice cannot be “made.” To put it plainer, 
there is no such thing as a “made’’ voice. 
Voice is a natural endowment and, like all 
things in nature, there are good, jndifferent 


and bad voices. It frequently happens that a 
good voice may be almost entirely hidden by 
faults from 





faults, acquired or imparted a 
eareless use, from bad imitation, from wrong 
instruction, from a multitude of causes. It 


is the duty of the competent teacher to find 
if the postulant pupil has a good natural 
foundation and, if so, by his teaching, to 
disencumber the voice of all its interferences 
and impediments and so reduce it to its nat- 
ural free state. He can then begin to train 
it. But there must be a good natural foun- 
dation ; without it the teacher cannot “make” 
a good voice. Bverything therefore depends 
upon the foundation quality of your natural 
voice and upon the ability of your teacher. 
A concert singer of the best music requires 
more prevaration and study than any ofher 
singer. It would take you seven or eight 
years. You are twenty-six; draw your own 
econelusion, It is impossible to advise you 
more definitely without hearing you. 
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Arpegsi Playing 


Tue proper playing of arpeggi is an im- 
portant branch of violin technic. The aver- 
age violin student invariably has consider- 
able difficulty in learning to play arpeggi 
evenly, melodiously and sonorously. In 
many the bow wheezes and stutters 


unevenly on the strings, in the reverse of 


cases 


the proper manner. 

In my personal teaching, I have found 
two remedies which correct much of the 
strong accent at the 

the bow, and 
the second, the simple expedient of count- 
ing with each note of the passage. Study 
the following example: 


difficulty; the first, a 


5 
j 1 ‘ £ a Lot ¢ 
beginning of each stroke of 











The D harmonic scale contains two A’s in 
| six notes, and the fourth partial 
of F is an A. No other note within the 
octave reinforces the A to an equal extent. 

The A by itself is of course quite suf- 
ficient. But many persons feel a note bet- 
ter, and hence can tune to it more easily, 


if it has a definite harmonic backing. 


The A is thrown into higher relief if, 
instead of the simple triad, the following 
form of the chord is used: 








Ex. 2 
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In this form the note tuned to is an up- 
per partial of each of the lower notes. Try 
it; you will find the A to sound out with 
an almost uncanny vividness. 


Before playing the passage at all, I have 
the pupil count four, over and over, as 
follows: ONE, two, three, four; ONE, 
two, three, four; until he can do it ab- 


solutely evenly, and with a strong emphasis 
on the “ONE.” It would seem that this 
counting would not be taught at all; in- 
deed, it is easy enough for talented pupils. 
But in the case of backward pupils it is 


not as easy as it sounds,-for many are 
found who count in an irregular, disjointed 
manner, without a trace of accent. The 


counting learned, I have the pupil attempt 
the passage still counting, and emphasizing 


the first count, and making a heavy accent 


with the bow on the first note of each 
group of sixteenth notes. It is best to ex- 
ageerate the accent at first, as this has 


much to do with getting the required even- 
ness. It is really remarkable how effective 
these simple expedients prove when learn- 
ing to play arpeggi. Counting to each 
note has the effect of making the bowing 
even. 

Practicing arpeggi in this manner “kills 
several birds with one stone.” In doing a 
four-part arpeggio exercise in this manner, 

1 


the pupil learns: first, to bow passages in 


groups of four notes; second, to accent 
with up and down bows; third, smooth 
string crossing; fourth, perfect evenness 


in time; fifth, keeping the fingers of the 
left hand on the strings until it is neces- 
sary to move them to play the next pas- 
sixth, the arpeggio style. 

The wise teacher will have his pupil do 





much arpeggio playing as soon as he 1s 
sufficiently advanced for it. There is a 
good first position arpeggio exercise in the 
Kayser Studies, Op 20, Book 1; and a 
great deal of good arpeggio material, with 
various bowings, in Sevcik’s Forty Varia- 
tions for Bowing, Op. 3. Fiorillo also has 
an excellent arpeggio exercise in his 
famous Thirty-six Caprices. 
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Old Violins 


from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, is by a violin maker of note, 
William Moennig. Almost all the points 
made by the writer have been covered at 
various times in the Violin Department of 
Tur Erupe, some of them several times; 
but this article is so good, summarizing so 
usually desired 
along this line, that we gladly reprint it. 
There is always a new crop of readers 
coming on, and the older ones will forget. 

“There are few subjects which are of 
ereater interest than that of old violins; 
and there are also few on which there are 


Tue following 


thoroughly information 


more popular misconceptions. 

“There are very few branches of crafts- 
manship where so many different and 
varied elements enter as in the making of 
violins. Of course, the same thing is true 
regarding all the stringed instruments, but 
the violin has always been the specialty of 
the great makers of stringed instruments, 
and there have been a few cases in which 
some of the very greatest of these makers 
of violins did not make either ’cellos or 
violas so far as is known. 

Few Genuine Instruments 

“Naturally, of the thousands of instru- 
are brought to the violin 
experts for examination every year, most 
of them are not genuine. If Stradivarius, 
for instance, had made all the instruments 
which bear his labels, he would have had 
to work twenty-four hours a day for a 
good many hundreds of years. Most of the 


ments which 


instruments which are so brought are easily- 
told imitations, although there are a few 
makers who had the faculty of imitation to 
where it deceives all but the 
most highly-trained experts. 

“But the public cannot know these things, 


the extent 


and when an instrument bearing the name 
inside of one of the great Cremona makers 
is discovered, they have no means of know- 
ine that it is not genuine. Practically all 
of the best of the violins of Stradivarius, 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, Stainer and 
most of the other really great makers are 
now known by violin experts and their 
ownership at the present time is also known 
to them. The business of imitating these 
instruments of the great makers has been 
a very profitable one in the past, but there 
is now so much canniness on the part of 
buyers that they hesi-ate to purchase an 
instrument without the opinion of one or 
more experts, and by so doing most of 
them save a lot of money which would 
otherwise be lost. 


Judging a Violin 

In judging the value.of a violin, one must 
take into consideration the maker, the age 
of the instrument, the state of preservation 
(a very important matter), the workman- 
ship and the tone. An instrument cannot be 
judged by any one of these things alone, 
but by all of them, or the result will be a 
conflict of opinion. 

“The point of view of the dealer or col- 
lector of violins is radically different from 
that of the performer, whether the latter 
be amateur or professional. The player 
looks upon the violin as an instrument of 
music and nothing else, and therefore 
judges the instrument solely by its tone- 
producing qualities. The viewpoint of the 
collector or the dealer is that the violin is 


“ 


a work of supreme art in construction and, 
as the case may be, a good or a poor ex- 
ample of the art of that particular maker. 
When a maker can combine both of these 
things he becomes a Stradivarius or a 
Guarnerius. Needless to say, there have 
not been many of them. 

“Many a person, taking a violin to a 
dealer to dispose of, has been greatly sur- 
prised to find that the dealer will take the 
word of the owner as to the tone-producing 
qualities of the violin. He will not try it 
himself, nor want to hear it, but will simply 
look at it and then make an offer for it 
if he wants to buy it, which offer I can 
assure you will not be intended as an insult. 


Difference in Tone-Judging 
“One reason for this is that no two per- 
sons judge the tone of a violin alike. Every 
person has his own preference, and a tonal 


quality which will please one person will 


displease another. I have even heard two 
fine violinists disagree as to the tone of an 
instrument, one declaring that it was harsh 
and the other saying that it was soft, so 
that there exists a different tone quality 
for every player. 

“When most persons who play say that 
they are in the market for a new violin 
they hear from every one, from their best 
friend down to the butcher, of a hidden 
treasure in the attic, a violin which has a 
long history, which has been in the family 
for hundreds of years and which bears the 
label of some celebrated maker, and which 
may be bought at a reasonable figure. 

“Naturally the buyer becomes excited, 
but when he takes it to the connoisseur, he 
is usually informed after one glance that 
it is an imitation and generally a bad one 
at that, with a faked label. Very likely it 
is an old violin, but it was never made by 
any of the great makers and is probably a 
very commonplace instrument. 


Thousands of Imitations 

“Nothing can be told by the label, as 
these have been very skillfully counter- 
feited and imitation ones may actually be 
purchased; some of them are pretty good 
imitations, too. 

“Shortly after the death of the celebrated 
makers, who lived roughly in a century, all 
told, their names were used by their imi- 
tators, who were lesser makers engaged in 
the same work at that time. They knew 
that Stradivarius had received as much as 
$25 for some of his best instruments (they 
cost nearer $25,000 now), and they thought 
that by using his name they could get better 
prices for their own violins—and they were 
probably right. This accounts for some of 
the very old violins which we often see 
and which are out-and-out imitations, with- 
out any of the distinguishing marks of the 
great makers whose labels they bear. 

“Violins were made as early as 1650, in 
Markneukirchen and there are unquestion- 
ably instruments antedating these. Of the 
great imitators of the Cremona masters, 
the best was J. B. Villaume, born in 1798, 
in Mirecourt. His instruments would de- 
ceive even the greatest experts, as they 
were made exactly like the original in 
shape, workmanship and color. Added to 
this he had exact duplicates of the genuine 
labels of Stradivarius, Guarnerius and 
some of the other masters of violin-making. 
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Some of these instruments he sold as imita- 
tions, but a lot of them got on the market 
as originals. He made just as good violins 
under his own name as under those of the 
masters, but he could never get the prices 
for his own that he could for the imita- 
tions. 


Imitation Still Going On 

“There are many violins being made 
to-day which are excellent imitations of the 
great makers and it is a lifelong study to 
he able to tell the original from the 
counterfeit. Some of the labels are printed 
or written on hand-made paper and aged in 
various ways, so they, too, are as difficult 
to tell as the instrument. There is also a 
number of lesser makers, many of whose 
violins are very fine, such as Ruggieri, 
Guadagnini, Laudolfi and many others. 
Each has’ his own characteristics which 
must be known at sight to the expert. All 
in all, the study of rare violins is a life- 
work if a person wishes to become really 
proficient at it. 

“There have been instances of genuine 
Cremona violins being bought for a song, 
but these chances, like those of old paint- 
ings, have dwindled so that they may now 
be said to be practically non-existent. 
People know too much now and the fact 
that the Cremona violins are very valuable 
leads every owner of a violin who wishes 
to dispose of it to take it to an expert and 
find out the valtie of it before he puts it on 
the market. In this way he is able to know 
exactly what the instrument is worth and 
the chances of getting a fine violin cheap 
are to-day smaller than they ever have been 
before. 

“Even the violins of the lesser Italian 
makers have had a vast increase in value 
and the Strads and those of Guarnerius del 
Jesu cannot be bought by any except a very 
rich man. The demand for the lesser makes 
has therefore come from the performers. 
There are not nearly so many imitators of 
these makers and a violin possessing a 


genuine label of one of them is very apt” 


to be a genuine instrument.” 





The Art of Teaching Wind 
Instruments 


By William Charles Dunn 


Tue method or art of teaching a wind 
instrument, either wood or brass, varies 
considerably from that of the piano or 
violin. Good teachers are also much harder 
to find; for, in order to be an efficient 
teacher,’ one must be conversant with a 
great variety of different instruments. A 
bad start in any line of musical education 
is a serious handicap; but in orchestra or 
band work it is a calamity, for the selection 
of an instrurnent to which the pupil is 
unsuited: means much valuable time lost 
and sometimes great harm done before the 
mistake is rectified. Adaptability and 
ambition must go hand in hand, in order 
that success be assured. = 

We will suppose a young 
to play cornet. It will not take a good 
teacher very long to decide whether this 
is the most suitable instrument for his 
pupil. The lips need to be firm and solid, 
somewhat thin, not thick or flabby. The 
tension on a cornet player’s lips is much 
greater than that of the trombone or bari- 
tone player, to say nothing of the tuba, A 
set of good even teeth behind the lips are 
a necessity, as they form the background 
on which the lips move. 

The teacher, after the first lesson or two, 
should be able at least to decide whether 


man aspires 


his pupil is suited to a large or a small. 


instrument, and, after a short while to 
advise with just which individual instru- 


“Genius is industry,” says Schiller; 
“Genius is patience,” says Buffon; and 
“Genius is an inexhaustible power of 
taking trouble,” says Carlyle. 
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ment he will be the most successful. Num- 
bers of young fellows, who start out well, 
get tired of the grind; for it is not a very 
attractive pastime during the first few 
months; but, if the teacher will stick by 
his pupil and give every honest word of 
encouragement he can, he will pull a large 
percentage of his pupils 
discouraging months. 


through these 
After that period, 
study becomes more interesting and, if the 
student has the grit necessary to make a 
bandman and his ambition holds out, he 
will eventually attain his desire and get 
in a band, for there are always openings 
for “players.” Nevertheless a teacher 
should at the very beginning impress on 
the pupil just what to expect in the way of 
difficulties, not in a way to discourage, 
but to give him to understand that they 
can all be overcome by diligent work: and 
when they are overcome, the bright pros- 
pect and the pleasure of having attained 
that for which he started will be a sufficient 
reward. 

The student on a wind instrument has 
not the encouragements that 
piano pupil. 


come to a 
He has no harmony of parts 
to break the dull monotony of his prac- 
tice; he hears only his own part over and 
over and over again; he seldom has the 
pleasure of hearing an accompaniment. 
This is a monotonous strain, until he qual- 
ifies for band work and becomes a member. 
Then the enjoyment of being a cog in a 
musical machine rewards him for his past 
efforts. 

The student’s first difficulty which he 
will have to overcome is the production 
of a clear note or tone. This comes far 
easier to some than to others; but, once 
acquired, it stays 
difficulty occurs. 


unless some 
Herein the teaching 
methods of the piano and wind instru- 
ment teachers differ. The merest novice 
can obtain a good tone by striking any 
note on the keyboard; but the wind instru- 
ment instructor has first to show his pupil 
how to properly set his lips and his teeth 


physical 


and how to operate his tongue so that the 
wind f into the 
the mouthpiece will 
sound. 


forced instrument through 
produce a musical 
This takes a little time; and the 
teacher’s patience is often severely tried 
during these first few lessons. 

A teacher of band or orchestral wind 
instruments must know the fingering for 
all instruments; for while most all brass 
instruments finger alike, the wood winds, 
such as clarinets, oboes, bassoons and saxo- 
phones have their own method; and it is 
a pretty good 
with all. 
of the “positions” for the slide 
trombone; he must be able to demonstrate 
the different 
double and 
ments. 


teacher who is conversant 
Then again he must be a master 


Various 


kinds of tonguing—single, 
triple—for all these instru- 
For, while he may be able to “tell” 
the student how to tongue, if he can show 
him how to do it, he has really accom- 
plished something. 

The same thing applies to breathing, and 
breathing 1s just as important to the wind 
instrument as to the vocal artist. Proper 
instruction on this point is absolutely es- 
sential. Practice, of course, as in all lines 
of musical study, is the ladder to success, 
and all good teachers demand it. 

Encouragement to the pupil is more 
necessary in this branch of musical study 
than in any other; and a successful teacher 
always has a good stock on hand. A dis- 
couraged pupil is a failure; while a student 
with something to him, such 
as an expression of pleasure when a les- 
son, or portion of a 


encourage 


lesson, or even a 
phrase is interpreted correctly, will work 
the harder unconsciously in order fo win 
some more commendation next time. 

A student’s interest can be maintained 
by little incidents or anecdotes from the 
teacher’s experience in band or 
Gain and keep the con- 
fidence of every pupil; give them to under- 
stand that you have a personal interest 
in them individually; and most of them 
will respond and work the harder. 


own 
orchestra work. 





Violin Practice 


How much violin practice can you 
stand? As there have never been two 
individuals exactly -alike in intellect, 


strength and endurance, so no two violin- 
ists could make the same progress out of 
the same number of minutes of practice. 


Of course, there are thousands who put in’ 


the same time daily by the clock, but every 
one differs in regard to the length of time 
when practice ceases to be a benefit to him, 
and prolonging it becomes an injury to 
his brain and nervous system. 

If number of hours alone of daily :prac- 
tice is considered, the palm must be 
awarded to Antonio Oury, an English vio- 
linist of Italian descent. Antonio Oury 
was the son of a violinist, Antonio James 
Oury, who achieved some eminence on the 
Continent and in England. The younger 
Oury began to study the violin when he 
was three years of age, and made great 
progress. Hearing the great violinist 
Spohr, his ambition increased by leaps and 
bounds, and for a period of seven months, 
so musical history informs us, he practiced 
not less than fourteen hours a day. How- 
ever, although young Oury achieved some 
eminence as a concert violinist, he was far 
outdistanced by other violinists who prac- 
ticed only five or six hours a day, proving 
that success does not come solely from the 
number of hours of practice. 

Paganini was not possessed of towering 
genius only, but during the early years of 
his life, at least, his industry knew no 
bounds. For long periods he practiced ten 
or twelve hours a day; and this practice 
was done with such terrific concentration 
that we are told he would sink on a-couch 
in utter exhaustion after his daily practice 
was over. 

This brings us to the quality of the prac- 


tice. One 
energy and 


student will consume as much 
nerve force in one hour of 
practice as another does in two or thrée. 
Thus the student with intense powers of 
concentration, great energy and a strong 
nervous system, and at the same time pos- 
sessed of super-talent, will easily do as 
much in three hours’ practice as the phleg- 
matic, plodding student of only 


y average 
more. 


talent in ten or 
Sevcik, one of the world’s best-known 
violin i 


pedagogs, requires five or six 


hours a day from his pupils; but in the 
case of a student with a very strong, robust 
constitution and exceptionally good nervous 
system, he allows eight hours. 

Many violin virtuosi will tell you that 
if you cannot reach the top of your pro- 
fession with four or five hours of daily 
practice, you cannot reach it in ten. Some 
even put the limit at three. 

As to the minimum of practice, it is 
pretty generally conceded that practically 
no progress can be made with less than 
one hour daily practice, and that if the stu- 
dent cannot find at least that much time 
for his violin, he had better give up study. 

The majority of violin students practice 
too little, but occasionally a few are found 
who overdo the matter and practice too 
much. The nervous system and brain have 
bounds beyond which the student cannot 
safely pass, and the student who finds that 
large amounts of practicing are getting 
“on his nerves” had better let up until his 
nervous system returns to normal. 

Spohr, the famous violinist, in his well- 
known Violin School, advised the pupil to 
set apart two hours daily for practice. 
This length of time was, however, intended 
for the average pupil, and not for a stu- 
dent intending to become a virtuoso. 
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Violin Questions Answered Personally by Mr. Robert Braine 


Label’sS Value. 


A. N.—A label in a violin means nothing 
as to whether it is genuine. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of violins scattered all 
over the world with Maggini labels exactly 
like that in your violin, a copy of which you 
send. You will thus see that the odds are 
overwhelmingly against your violin being gen- 
uine. If, however, you wish to satisfy your- 
self, you could have your violin examined by 
an expert. Write to some of the dealers in 
old violins who advertise in THE ETUDE, and 
have an examination made. 


Cleaning Bow’s Hair. 


V. H—yYou ean clean the hair of your 
violin bow by rubbiug it with a lather of soap 
applied with a toothbrush, or any small 
brush. Then rinse with clear water until 
the hair is clear of soap. After drying thor- 
oughly, apply powderew rosin, and then rub 
on the cake of rosin until it has sufficient for 
playing. 


Strad Copy. 

L. R. R.—There is little doubt that your 
violin is a German copy of a Stradivarius. 
Could not guess at the value without seeing 
it. 


Not Known. 


Ww. L. N.—I do not know the violins you 
inquire about. Probably if you would write 
to some music store in Cleveland where they 
were made you might get some information 
about them. These violins are not well 
known in the trade. 


Doubtful Guarnerius. 

H. G—Of course it is very doubtful if 
your violin is a genuine Andreas Guarnerius. 
If it were, it would be valuab , although not 
as vaulable as a Joseph Guarnerius. Almost 
any dealer in old violins, of which there are 
a number who advertise in THn Erups, will 
buy genuine Cremona violins. They would 
have to see the violin before they could give 
you an opinion on it There are a number 
of dealers in old violins and reputable violin 
makers in the city where you live. Why not 
show them your violin and get their opinion? 
Any music house, or any good violinist, can 
give you the address of these experts. 


Label’'s Meaning. 

S. W. S.—The label in your violin when 
translated from the Italian would read: ‘‘Re- 
modelled in the year 1733, by Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, in Cremona.” Carlo 3ergonzi was a 
famous violin make of Cremona (Italy). He 
was the best pupil of Stra ivarius. His 
work has been largély imitated. You can 
find an account of his life and works in Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians, in your public library. 


Fiorillo’s Trills. 

N. R—In the exercises you refer to in 
Fiorillo, with foot notes stating that the trill 
passages referred to are to be played “with- 
out after-beat,’ the meaning is that the 
passages are to be played exactly as they 
stand, without adding after-beats to the 
trills. The after-beat of a trill consists of 
two notes, the lower auxiliary and the prin- 
cipal note, these notes forming the ending to 
the trill. Thus in the following example 
the trill is begun on the first note B. The 
following two notes written as grace notes 
form the after-beat. 





r 


The after-beats should be written in the 
music, but sometimes it is left to the per- 
former to supply them. Sometimes trills 
are played without after-beats. It all de- 
pends on the nature of the passage being 
played, 


Let Your Teacher Judge. 

BE. C. H.—It would be quite impossible for 
me to give you an opinion as to whether you 
could become a successful professional violin- 
ist, without knowing you personally, and hear- 
ing you play. You have a very late start; 
but if you have great talent, and suflicient 
perseverance, you might be able to qualify as 
a teacher, and play in orchestras which do 
not play too difficult music. It is doubtful 
if you could get enough technie to play in 
symphony orchestras or to do teaching of the 
higher grades. Violin playing is being in- 
troduced into thousands of public schools all 
over the country. You could no doubt get a 
position for this kind of teaching. As you 
are a pupil in a conservatory, your teachers 
there should be better qualified to judge of 
what you will be able to accomplish than one 
who never heard you play. 
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Thousands of Imitations. 

Cc. I. M.—A genuine Maggini is worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars, if a good specimen, and 
in good state of preservation. However, 
there are thousands of imitations. You might 
take the matter up with some of the violin 
dealers who advertise in THn ETUDH, and ar- 
range for an examination, 


Consult an Oculist. 

S. L. R.—Why do you not take your pupil 
to an oculist, and see if he cannot be fitted 
with glasses instead of your copying his ex- 
ercises in notes half an inch in diameter? If 
this cannot be done, about the only way would 
be to teach the pupil as the blind are taught. 
Possibly he could learn his exercises by going 
over them measure by measure with a power- 
ful magnifying glass, and committing them to 
memory a measure at a time. An _ oculist 
would be able to advise you as to the best 
manner in which to proceed. 


“Now that I Am Dead I Can Sing.”’ 

L. A. W. and L. S- A free translation of 
the Latin inscription on your violin would be, 
“As part of a living tree, I was silent, but 
now that I am dead I can sing’ The wood 
from which the violin is made is supposed to 
say this, meaning that when it was growing 
as wood in the living tree, it could make no 
sound, but after the tree was cut down and 
made into lumber, and some of the wood fash- 
ioned into a violin, it could make beautiful 
sounds. 

Violins decorated with inscriptions of this 
kind, inlaying in mother of pearl, ivory, pic- 
tures, ete., are not of great value as a rule. 
The greatest violin makers made their violins 
plain, with the exception of single or double 
purling. They paid the greatest possible at- 
tention, however, to choosing wood with beau- 
tiful grain and to the beauty of their varnish. 





J. H—I cannot say whether you could 
succeed as a professional orchestra violinist, 
without hearing you play, and judging your 
talent. If you can play the list of studies 
and concertos you send, like an artist, there 
would be no doubt of your success. It all 
depends on your talent, and how well you 
play these compositions. I would advise 
this: Go to the large city nearest your home, 
and play for some good _ violinist, and get 
his opinion. If this opinion is favorable, 
try to get work in a larger city than the 
one where you live at present. You cannot 
do much in a small town. You can hear 
very little violin playing, and good music, 
and nave no opportunities. Your work—ten 
hours a day—is also a heavy drain on your 
vitality, and fails to leave enough strength 
for your practice. No one can advise you, 
without hearing you play. 


G. H.—There are a great number of con- 
servatories in the United States, and different 
conservatories have different requirements in 
engaging teachers. However, I am quite sure 
that nearly every conservatory would expect 
an applicant for a teacher’s position, to pos- 
sess a knowledge of theory, harmony and 
other theoretical branches. If your musical 
acquirements are very high, it might not be 
insisted upon that you should be a high school 
graduate, but a good general education is 
very important to the successful teacher in 
any branch, 


B. J.—This inscription has been translated 
several times in Top Erupp. The wood of 
the violin is supposed to speak, saying: 
“When I was a part of the living tree, I 
was silent, but now that I am dead, I can 
sing.’ Many violins bear similar inscriptions, 
and they are not of any special value. 


BE. B—lIf genuine, the label in your violin 
would indicate that it was made at the vil- 
lage of Absam, in Germany, by Jacob Stainer, 
the greatest violin maker of Germany. » How- 
ever, since the label also states that it was 
“Made in Japan,’ your violin is evidently a 
Japanese imitation Stainer. The chances are 
that it is a factory fiddle of comparatively 
small value, but I could not tell its value 
without seeing it. 


A. B.—yYour violin is evidently an Amati 
model, made by Johann Hoffmann, Saxony. 
There is no telling in what year the violin 
was made, as the number 4542 on the label 
is simply the number of the violin. I could 
not give a guess as to the value of the violin 
without seeing it. 2. For the start in violin 
playing you might get the Basiest Hlementary 
Studies for Violin, Op. 88, by Woblfahrt. 


Ww. N. G—There is an extreme possibility 
that your violin may be a genuine Maggini, 
although there are thousands of imitations. 
Whether it would pay you to send your violin 
to an expert for an opinion, I eannot say. 
You would have to take the risk of losing 
the express charges both ways, in addition 
to the expert’s fee. 


One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











THE ETUDE 


SUMMY’S CORNER 
THE PIED PIPER of HAMELIN 


(Browning) 


With Musical Accompaniment and Dances 
By Margaret R. Martin 


Story Telling, Poetry, Music, Pantomime, skillfully combined 


The text in part an informal narrative and in part excerpts from Browning’s immortal poem. 


THE STORY (With Music) 
THE DANCE OF THE RATS 


THE CHILDREN’S SKIPPING DANCE.... 


Complete set, postage prepaid 





Just a story told informally—Sometimes spoken without music—Sometimes the music is played 


} 


alone—Sometimes ihe words are poetry (Browning’s)—Sometimes the words are in simple narrative 
style—Sometimes they are recited to the musical accompaniment and Twice tuere is acharming Dance 


Pantomime by way of a special feature. 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


By Joseph W. Clokey 
LIBRETTO by Alfred H. Upham 


A humorous operetta, immensely effective both as to plot and 
music. May be sung by treble voices alone, although the original 


calls for soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass. 


Price, 


$1.00. 


The story involves CALL OF SPRING, a fairy, who brings together COCK ROBIN; FLOSSIE 
FLUFF, an incubator chicken; GRANDFATHER WARTS, a frog; MRS. BUNNY HUGG, an 


Faster rabbit: CAPTAIN. JINKS, a toy soldier; SQUAW WINTER, 


a snow fairy: MLLE. 


BABETTE, a French doll; and a chorus of fairies and elves and a ballet of crocuses, violets, lilacs and dolls. 
The scene may be anything your fancy dictates, but must represent everything much larger than in 


rea! tife. ® 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Send for descriptive circulars 















STYLE E 
Capacity 650 Pieces 








TINDALE 
MUSIC FILING CABINETS 


Your music kept neatly in order, protected from 
damage and where you can quickly find it. 


Nearly 7000 now in use by artists, teachers, schools, 
convents, professional musicians and music lovers. 


12 Styles to Select from, Oak or Mahogany 
Send for Catalog I, and ask for our Easy Payment plan 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 159 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 





Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem 





Teachers 
Achieve 
Speedy 
Results 
With This 
Harmony 
Book 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. GitstNor’st- 


An Ideal Harmony Class Book 


N unequaled ‘‘success.’"” The main es- 
yaN sentials of harmony are made under- 
standable in a clear, concise manner 

and everything is presented simply, yet in 
an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- 
ers will find this work lays a strong founda- 


ers not conversant with the subject will be 
greatly enlightened through the self-study 
that can be done with this book. 


Price, $1.25 





The Best 

and Most 

Practical 

Work for 
Self-Study 


tion for future musicianship and music lov- in 


Harmony 





PHILADELPHIA, PA... 





A NEW CANTATA FOR EASTER 








The Living Christ 


—BY— 


R. M. Stults 


Composer of the successful cantatas, ‘‘Immortality,’? ‘‘From Death Unto Life’’ 


and many well-known choral works 


Price, 60 cents 


A bright, joyful Easter Cantata, with solos for each voice, 
inspiring choruses and pleasing organ interludes. 






The texts 


have been selected from the Scriptures or well-known hymns. 
This cantata is particularly suited for volunteer choirs. 
Time of performance, about 30 minutes. 








THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


1710-1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ST., 
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THE ETUDE 


New Records of Special Interest to Music Lovers 





By Horace Johnson 


‘A sHort time ago Florence Easton, the 
Metropolitan Opera prima donna gave a 
song recital at Carnegie Hall in New 
York. On her program was a new song 
of Frank La Forge, her accompanist and 
her audience waited-with some show of 
interest as she began to sing it. But her 
audience remained mildly interested not 
long. As she finished it they clamored with 
intense enthusiasm for an encore. After 
the encore they literally yelled for her to 
sing it again. In truth, they stopped the 
recital, so demanding was their applause. 
And Mme. Easton sang it again. 

Now Mme. Easton has made a record 
of this remarkable little tune for the Bruns- 
wick, and it is a gorgeous reproduction. 
The song is of Mexican derivation and en- 
titled Pregruntalesa las Estrellas. Mr. 
La Forge has garnished .this potent and 
alluring melody with a harmonic structure 
which enhances every ounce of its charm. 
And with the interpretation which Florence 
Easton presents it, this record stands as 
one of the most effective discs this great 
singer has made and the inevitable pur- 
chase of every owner of a phonograph. 

Another Metropolitan star, a recent ac- 
quisition both to our opera and the Bruns- 
wick’s “Hall of Fame,” is Sigrid Onegin. 
On the February list there is announced 


* one of her records, Brindisi, from “Lucre- 


zia Borgia.” This reproduction perhaps dis- 
plays the unusually great range and perfect 
placement of Mme. Onegin’s voice more 
than any disc she has sung; and it also 
makes you aware more than ever of the 
similar qualities of her voice to those of 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, when she was 
as young an artist as Sigrid Onegin. 
Mme. Onegin sings with splendid diction, 
and with a sprightly gaiety that best ex- 
presses the mood of this aria. Her top 
tones are sound, full and cool. They taste 
like chocolate ice cream to the ears. Per- 
haps this sounds irrelevant, but there is 
an analogy between taste, hearing and 
sight, as you well know, and we can hear 
things we see and certainly taste what we 
feel and hear if we allow our stultified 
imaginations to develop. 

Last month Sigrid Onegin sang the 
Gypsy Song, from “Carmen,” and so elo- 
quently that I feel you will have missed 
something if it escapes your attention. 
This aria is particularly difficult of satis- 
factory exploitation, for it demands much 
fire and expression of temperament as well 
as all the finesse of technic such as 
phrasing and breath-control. Mme. Onegin 
has told her story in superb fashion. She 
kindles enthusiasm in the most critical 
hearts and fires you to such pitch that you 
can hardly keep from strenuous applause 
before the final high B is sung. 

This is becoming an article of tribute to 
the Metropolitan in quick order, for we 
find that we have selected recent Columbia 
records by José Mardones, the basso, and 
Rosa Ponselle, for your consideration. 

The first of these, the Mardones disc, is 
a reproduction of the Mefistofele Prolog. 
Last winter Chaliapin sang this aria, and 
thrilled us to the very tips of our boots by 
his skill and the tremendous power and 
volume of his voice. But it is safe to 
wager anything that even Feodor Chaliapin 
couldn’t sing a phonograph record of this 
difficult and sinister aria any better than 
this new disc of José Mardones’. He has 
caught the spirit of evil and doom which 
permeates the whole music of this opera; 
he sings with a power, intensity and forti- 
tude that sweep you completely from your 
feet. At times, he completely obliterates 
any sound of the full orchestra playing 
fortissimo, which accompanies him, yet he 
never forces tone nor bellows and strains 
for effect. 


Rosa Ponselle contributes Home, Sweet 
Home for the current list. 
record, but in no 
extraordinary 


This is a good 
way an unusual or 
interpretation. Her top 
tones have registered with their accustomed 
brillianey and clarity, and she sings with 
feeling and fine phrasing. 

While speaking of Home, Sweet Home, 
how many of you know the pathetic story 
of the life of John Howard Paine, the 
author of the poem? It is said that Paine 
once remarked: “How often I have been 
in the heart of Paris, London, Berlin, or 
some other city, and have heard people 
singing or playing Home, Sweet Home 
when I had scarcely a shilling to buy 
myself the next meal, or a place to lay my 
head !” 


Of operatic interest also is a new record 
which the Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Josef Pasternack, 
has made of the Ballet Music from “Faust” 
—Cleopatra and Slaves. Mr. Pasternack is 
the musical director of the Victor Labora- 
tories and an unusually able musician and 
conductor. A few years ago he was the 
guest conductor for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and received unanimous praise. 

This new orchestral record is a very good 
reproduction. To those of you who are 
not over-familiar with the score of “Faust,” 
it is strongly commended. Also, in addition 
to its musical value, because of its careful 
tempi readings, this disc would be a splen- 


did acquisition for teachers of esthetic 
dancing, as it has untold rhythmic value. 

The Flonzaley String Quartet offers a 
Victor publication of the Presto movement 
from Beethoven’s Quartet in D Major. 
The contrast between this reproduction and 
the one just treated is stupendous. It is 
like the tinkling of tiny fairy bells after 
listening to the chimes of Westminster Ab- 
bey. Beethoven is often at his best when 
interpreted by a string quartet. The su- 
perlatively beautiful contrapuntal con- 
struction of his compositions is no more 
gorgeously expressed than in this form. 
The Flonzaley plays with exquisite shad- 
ing, giving minute attention to each theme, 
and carefully turning and fastening each 
phrase with delicate threads into the pat- 
tern of the whole. 

A song of recent Victor issue 
worthy of your hearing is the Sophie 
Braslau disc, Some Day You Will Miss 
Me. This is a semi-classic ballad written 
in waltz-rhythm, simple, yet very effective. 
Miss Braslau always interprets whatever 
she sings with intelligence and care, and in 
this record she does not mar her standard. 
Her diction is perfect clarity. 

Of the Actuelle’s recent issue there are 
three excellent records. First, Yvonne Gall 
sings the Tosti Good Bye. Although this 
diminutive little artist cannot talk English 
worth listening to, she certainly can sing it 
and so she proves on this record. It is to 
be wished that many people who were born 
and brought up here and who like to sing 
English and American songs, could do half 
as good a job. Every word is perfectly 
formed and correctly pronounced. 
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The second interesting Actuelle disc is 
the violin arrangement of the song, Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses, played by 
Alexander Debruille. Mr. Debruille has 
excellent tone and the song seems to gain 
nuch by his interpretation. It was a reve- 
lation of the lyric beauty of this well- 
known melody. It is poignant with senti- 
ment, sincere and appealing. 

The final disc, selected from the Actuelle 
list, is an impression made by Eleanora de 
Cisneros, of J’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby. Miss de Cisneros has a soprano 
voice that is warm in feeling, yet powerful 
and keen-cutting. She dresses the song in 
fabrics of tonal beauty, enhancing the 


melodic construction of its composition. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


wd A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenweip 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 


150 page catalog free. Please address; 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr, Esenwein Dept. 55 Springfield, Mass. 
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KUBELIK’S ADVICE TO MUSICIANS 


How to Obtain a Perfect Command of Technique 
Without Years of Drudgery 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL VIOLIN- 


FELLOW of the ROYAL ACADEMY WRITES: 


| : a a £ wou ae ans } such 
’ I do indeed believe in the efficacy of you tem, and think suc 
ISTS, CELLISTS AND PIANISTS carefully and anatomically-directed exercises are not only helpful, but 
essential. 
A great opportunity is given to-day to all violinists, ’cellists and E 
pianists. ; A VIOLINIST WRITES: 
It is an opportunity to obtain a perfect command of technique After the recommendation of my’ friend Dr. ————— i ice po 
without the years of drudgery and soul-wearying hours of practicing pared for something good in your exercises, but was not Peep okee re 4 
scales and arpeggi that have hitherto been essential, and at little cost. the astonishing difference in my playing which was so obvious after 


Indeed, by following this wonderful method the musician gains more 
from ten minutes’ exercise than he has hitherto been able to gain from 
What is the object of continuous practice, 
this endless repetition of scales and exercises which hitherto the musi- 


hours of continuous practice. 


cian has had to submit himself to? 


It is simply to render supple and flexible the nerves’ and muscles 
of the arm, the hand and the fingers, and to give them strength and 


accuracy. 


These results must be secured if the musician is to improve his 
technique and obtain a complete mastery of his instrument, 


PAGANINI’S TECHNIQUE 


“Paganini’s command of technique,’’ 


“which so astonished the world in his day that it was attributed to 
the influence of the Evil One, must now be 


equipment of every modern virtuoso.” ‘“T 
concluded, ‘‘simply to illustrate the 
of the art.” 


So great is this advance that it is now recognized that the hand 


advance 


A PIANIST: 


particulars. 


having had only three lessons. 


I am glad to testify that after taking your course of lessons my 
pianoforte playing has improved quite 100 per cent, and I can attac 
difficult pieces and play them in a way [ never dreamed of. They are 
invaluable, and worth a great deal more than the fee charged. 

NEW FIELD FOR TEACHERS 

Teachers of the piano, violin and ’cello are taking up the course in 
ever-increasing numbers for the purpose of teaching tl elements of 
the method to their pupils. This opens up quite a new field for special 
izing in teaching juniors, the secret of success in this sphere being to 
promote and retain interest. Several teachers report that children take 
to the exercises as though to a game. The head of the Violin Depart 

says the great violinist Kubelik, ment of a prominent Musical College writes : “T must congratulate you 
? rg —your system of exercises has benefited me and my pupil beyond 
considered part of the le A teacher = the piano ‘dared Sead Pe roa iach Sr 

ak i ate > +? . in le exercises, and some are showing Marker nprovemen 7 Fs Si 
oye Lik age The logical result of such a position is certain, and teachers who wish 


to have this great advantage should write to the Cowling Institute for 


and arm and fingers can ke trained to all that extraordinary degree of 
suppleness and responsiveness required for the possession of a perfect 
technique without the hours and years of weary drudging practice 
hitherto considered necessary. 

Scientific training is rapidly replacing the drudgery of scale and 
arpeggi practice. By ten minutes’ practice every day, away from the 
instrument, musicians are now enabled to double their executive ability 
and to acquire a perfect technique. 


THE COWLING SYSTEM 


The method which is bringing about this great revolution in musical 
education is entitled the Cowling System, a discovery which has won 
the praise of musicians in every part of the world. 

This remarkable system, a feature of which is its extreme simplicity, 
perfectly trains the hand, the wrist and the fingers in power, flexibility, 
responsiveness and control, with an entire absence of all the superfluous 
mctions and waste effort involved in practice upon the instrument itself. 





The deadening drudgery and maddening monotony of practicing 
seales and arpeggi are entirely done away with. By devoting ten 
minutes each morning and evening to the Cowling System you will do 
more. towards acquiring a perfect technique than you could do by prac- 
ticing the violin, ’cello or piano-for five hours a day. 





BOOK OF PARTICULARS FREE 


On filling up the following form and forwarding it to the Secretary, 
The Cowling Institute, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, you will 
receive by return mail, post free, a photographically illustrated brochure 
giving full particulars of this remarkable method. Write for thes« 


free particulars to-day. You incur no obligation by doing so. 
ETUDE COUPON FOR MUSICIANS 


To the Principal, Cowling Institute, Room 427, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


I should like to receive a copy of your photographically 
illustrated book describing the ‘‘Cowling’’ System, on the under 


standing that I incur no obligation by this application. 


and teach 


_ 


If you wish to keep your copy of this journal intact, send a post card with your name and address. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 











NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers— 


March, 1923 prscl sioner 





Price 

Alphabet of Easy Study Pieces—Terry.. .o5 
Brahms’ Album .. ahs. Aca whe “Sie atotehtee eee -75 
Collection of Anthems and Oratorio 

CROTUBER 75x Worm e) «. cet nls dipberet are ae ene .35 
Easy Spaulding Album............... .30 
Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl .385 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. .35 
Exhibition’ “Pleces. ch. 2s .cmee aes cient 50 





First Piano Lessons at Hamilton 50 

Five First Position Pieces for Violin and 
Piano—A. Hartmann... 5s. ssl ts .30 

Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 


Schneider, Op. 8 (See Organist’s 

Etude, Page 202) . Sie niccatovate .30 
Golden Memories “Mrs i. 3B. Hudson. . 25 
In the Forest—Grunn’....: 3. tse seek 25 
Intermediate Study Pieces............ .30 
Let’s Go Traveling, Operetta, Dodge.... 4 


Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

386. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

age 208) wacyeces uet ae ee eee aine .30 
Musical Pictures from Childhood—Kopy- 

WOW. se ae 5 cle testers, sco rete cee re ee 
Musical Progress—Finck............. 
Wew Instruction Book J v. bags ge) 
Newman Album of Classical Dances... 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’ s 
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Etude, Page 197) each 92. .fi occu cus .50 
Peter Pan, Motet—Beach...... tetean. nis 3 
Popular Drawing-Room Pieces........ 30 
Sacred Song Albums—High or Low Voice 

(See Singer’s Etude) each.......... .85 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collecti ae .35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 

Wl 5 ix! sMorenc saahevete uate arena) tenn e Melcerhennts .25 
Short Melody Etudes— Bilbrocecws teks 25 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte....... .30 
Song Hour. The; Book Wi... sis want ote ste 15 
Sone Hour, The, Book (2. oss a o's om 7 


The Best Service and 
the Best Rates to 
Mail Order Music Buyers 

Thousands of teachers and musical pro- 
fessionals throughout the United States 
Canada and, in fact, in every Engl ise 
speaking country, especially those away 
from large centers, are using our muil 
order music system of buying to supply 
themselves with everything they need in 
the way of sheet music and music books. 

The Theo. Presser Co. aims to give 
the best service and the best rates ob- 
tainable. Every order is at ended to the 
day it is received. We are equipped to 
take care of the largest college, and an 
order for a single piece receives no less 
attention. 

The publications of Theo. Presser Co. 
are known and used wherever music is 
taught. There is scarcely a need for 
even the most unique condition that can- 
not be supplied from our own pub- 
lications. 

Our “On Sale” system of sending the 
teachers and schools of music a_ stock 
from which to use during the entire 
teaching year, returns to be made at 
the end of the season, is the most satis- 
fying and convenient thing that the 
music teacher can enjoy. A stock spe- 
cially selected according to the teacher’s 
needs will be sent out any time and at 
the best discount obtainable, with no 
guarantee as to the amount kept. All 
unused music to be returned at one time, 
during June or July, and even then upon 
certain special conditions. This stock is 
supplemented, where so desired, by the 
sending of a number of small packages 
of new music “novelties” for whatever 
classification desired. 

In other words, our service, our rates, 
our systems, our every move and aim 
is to be of real usefulness to the music 
teacher and the music profession. We 
gladly send an “On Sale” stock and have 
the re-orders from that stock come 
through the local dealer. 

It is not possible to enumerate the 


many small advantages that we offer— 
self-addressed envelopes, postal cards, 
order blanks, catalogs for every pur- 
pose and for every classification, advice 
on every subject in music. Let us send 
to everyone interested our first catalogs 
or full explanation of the “On Sale” sys- 
tem or, better still, all of this in connec- 
tion with a first order. It is sometimes 
unbelievable at what distance and in 
what a short time a postal card order 
sent to us can be returned satisfactorily 
filled. 


Reduction in Prices 
of Musical Jewelry 

_On page 20lof this issue we show a 
sharp reduction in the prices of two very 
popular clasp pins, 60F and 62F. Weare 
able to reduce their prices from $1.00 to 
75 cents. These prices are also subject to 
the professional discount of 15% when 
pins are ordered in quantities of six or 
more of the same design. Although re- 
duced in price, there is no reduction in 
quality. The same high standard quad- 
ruple gold plate is given and good wear 
is guaranteed. 

It is very gratifying to find such a 
reduction possible on these popular pins, 
especially since it follows so closely our 
announcement of price reductions on 
miniature instrument stickpins, Violin, 
Cello, Lyre, Saxophone, Cornet. These 
pins are neat and attractive and are 
guaranteed to wear well. The price no-7 
50c; orders in quantities of six or more 
of the same design are subject to 15% 
discount. 

Ask us to mail you the new issue of 
the Music Teachers’ Hand Book. Among 
many interesting features it contains 
ideas for Awards of Merit which will 
prove very helpful as Commencement 
Exercises draw near. 


Music Heard 
Over the Radio! 


Thousands and thousands are daily and 
nightly “listening in” to vocal and in- 
strumental selections and often these se- 
lections make such an appeal that there 
immediately springs up a desire to ob- 
tain the number in sheet music. 

The numbers broadcasted are varied, 
including everything from old-time fav- 
orites and classical and standard num- 
bers to the latest popular and jazz music. 

The stock of the Theodore Presser 
Company embraces all American and 
Foreign publications and “radio-fans” 
who are also musicians and want the 
number for their own use can best obtain 
it by ordering from this company. Even 
where titles are not definite and some 
descriptive information can be given, the 
proper piece invariably can be supplied. 
Service rendered is prompt and _ prices 
are always the most reasonable. Quo- 
tations are made cheerfully on any pub- 
lications and any requested information 


gladly furnished. 


The Children’s Corner 
By Josef Hofmann 


Six charming new compositions by the 
master pianist, who is now playing them 
in his recitals. One of these composi- 
tions, Nocturne, appears in Ture Ervpe 
for this month. All of the others are 
considerably simpler than this one. Mr. 
Hofmann has invested these Schumann- 
esque compositions with individuality 


and great melodic charm. They are cer- 
tain to be used by teachers for practical 
pedagogical purposes with pupils. 


Easter 
Music 


Choir directors who have not yet se- 
cured music for the Easter Services are 
urgently requested to write us at once. 
The new cantata: The Living Christ, by 
R. M. Stults, has been accorded a fine 
reception by leading choirs throughout 
the country and we can recommend it 
thoroughly as a fine musical work and 
worthy of presentation by choirs large 
and small. 

Other attractive cantatas are Dawn of 
the Kingdom, The Greatest Love, Im- 
mortality, From Death unto Life, The 
Wondrous Cross. Sample copies of any 
or all of the above will be sent “On Sale” 
for perusal. The following anthems 
offered to choirs are of excellent musical 
material and not at all difficult to sing: 
And When the Sabbath Was Past, 
(Violin obbl.) Jones; Easter Day, Ber- 
ward; Alleluia! He is Risen, Stults; 
Christ is Risen, Sheppard; Glory be to 
God, Baines; King Ali Glorious, Stults; 
Thanks be to God, Ambrose; To the 
Place Came Mary Weeping, Baines. 
These are only a few taken from our 
large Easter list and with one or two 
exceptions are,new this year. We have 
five Easter Anthems suitable for men’s 
voices alone and two suitable for treble 
voices. Write to-day for a selected group 
to be sent for examination. We will be 
glad to include Easter Solos, Duets and 
Organ Compositions. 

Remember the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany desires to be of the greatest service 
to choir directors and organists and a 
statement of your problems will at any 
time receive our best and thoughtful at- 
tention. 


A Wonderful 
Musical Library 


The library left by the late Louis C. 
Elson is one of the most unusual we 
have ever seen. The selection was made 
personally by Mr. Elson and no one had 
a better sense of judgment in picking 
out new books than he. This library is 
now put upon the market and offers a 
rare opportunity for some school, co- 
lege, collector, library or club to secure a 
very valuable collection at a most favor- 
able rate. We are inserting this announce- 
ment in behalf of the estate of Mr. Elson, 
and we ask our readers to direct all 
their correspondence to 811 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


First Piano Lessons 
At Home 
By Anna H. Hamilton 

We regret to disappoint again our 
patrons and those who have subscribed 
for this work in advance of publication. 
The delay is caused by our enlarging the 
work, which as now planned, will be al- 
most double the size originally intended. 
The book is now on the press and will 
be ready for delivery before the next 
issue of Tur Erupe reaches the sub- 
scribers. The numbers that we have 
added are taken from another book by 
the same author; in fact, it is a merging 
of two books of the same grade, making 
the present work much more valuable. 

Our advance price of 50 cents in ad- 
vance of publication remains the same. 


In the Forest 
Nine Nature Studies 
By Homer Grunn 


This work is now fully engraved, the 
proofs are in the hands of the composer, 
and we expect the book will be published 
during the present month. In the mean- 
time we will continue the special offer. 
The pieces are so arranged that they 
may be used in a great many different 
ways: as piano solos, as voca} solos, 
since they all have delightful text, and, 
as they are especially interesting in 
rhythm, they can be made into a little 
play with costumes and a woodland 
scene. They bear the earmarks of a 
matured musician and are similar to the 
“Album for the Young” by Schumann. 
These studies are full of character and 
originality and are in the second and 
third grades. 

Our special advance price is but 25 
cents, postpaid. 


THE ETUDE 


Etude Prize 
Contest 


We have an important announcement 
to make in regard to the Erupe Prize 
Contest. In order to bring this contest 
to a satisfactory conclusion, it has been 
decided to continue its duration and at 
the same time to add to the total amount 
to be distributed in prizes. This amount 
will be increased from One Thousand 
($1000.00) Dollars to One Thousand Two 
Hundred and Fifty ($1250.00) Dollars 
and the additional amount will be ap- 
portioned among the prizes in the several 
classes. A complete announcement will 
be found on another page of this issue 
ot the Erupe. 

A very large number of manuscripts 
was received and these have been gone 
over very carefully a number of times. 
Those which have not reached a certain 
standard established by the judges are 
being returned to the senders as rapidly 
as possible. The contest is still open to 
all, however, with the exception that, 
while any composer may still be repre- 
sented in any or all classes only one con- 
tribution may be submitted in each class. 
The contest will close finally on July 
1, 19238. 

We take this opportunity of extending 
our thanks to our many friends who 
have been represented in this contest. 


An Alphabet of Easy 
Study Pieces 
By Frances Terry 


There are twenty-six studies in this 
book, one for each letter from A to Z, 
and while the name might suggest a very 
elementary work, this is not the case, as 
the book can be taken up by any student 
in the second year of study. The studies 
are quite short, but quite interesting 
musically and technically, and we take 
great pleasure in introducing them to 
the musical public. There is great va- 
riety in this work, although the studies 
are ali kept well within their own grade, 
having no unusual difficulty. 

Our special advance price for the 
work is but 35 cents, postpaid. 


Peter Pan 

Cycle of Songs for 
Three-Part Choruses 
Of Women’s Voices 


Women’s clubs everywhere will rejoice 
at the announcement of a new work by 
the foremost living woman composer, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Fresh, vigorous, 
yet deft, this series of choruses and 
solos for female voices can easily be 
made the feature of any musical season. 
The subject, the text and the music 
make it easily one of the most alluring 
of all the short cantatas published for 
this purpose. It is not extremely diffi- 
cult, but it is rich enough and dignified 
enough to make all American women 
proud of their compatriot who has done 
as much for the art in our country as 
any composer we have ._produced. The 
advance of publication cash price is only 
30 cents. Let your club be one of the 
first to produce this masterpiece. 


Newman Album of 
Classical Dances * 


This volume is now in press but the 
special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. The 
interest in good dancing is on the in- 
crease and it is by no means confined to 
the so-called “society dances.” From 
time immemorial the dance has _ been 
closely connected with the other arts, es- 
pecially music. The modern aesthetic or 
interpretative dance is, invariably set to 
good music. This volume contains some 
of the very best dances from Mr. New- 
man’s repertoire with the appropriate 
music given in full in each case. The 
various steps, poses, etc., are described 
in full and letters and figures are given 
which are marked directly upon the 
music also. Anyone who knows some- 
thing of dancing can take this book and 
work out these dances to their proper 
musical settings. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy; 
postpaid. : 
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THE ETUDE 


Exhibition Pieces 
For Piano Solo 

There is a certain type of piano piece 
which is sometimes called a “big piece.” 
This does not refer so much to _ its 
length as to its effect upon the listener. 
All exhibition pieces come in this class; 
they are intended to display the capabil- 
ities of the performer and to impress, 
and at the same time, delight the listener. 
In this new volume we have gathered to- 
gether the best possible exhibition pieces 
after a very careful examination of all 
those available for the purpose. In 
point of difficulty the pieces are about 
equally divided among the latter grades, 
from Seven to Ten, inclusive. The best 
composers are represented. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publieation is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Popular Drawing-room Pieces 
For the Pianoforte 


This new book will be entitled Pop- 
ular Salon Pieces. It is now off the 
press and copies are ready for distribu- 
tion. As special large plates have been 
used the book contains an unusual num- 
ber of pieces. They are drawing-room 
pieces of the most attractive qualities 


and all of intermediate grade. These 
pieces will not be found in other vol- 
umes. Only the best modern and con- 


temporary writers are represented. 

The special introductory price during 
the current month is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Let’s Go Traveling 
Operetta for Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 

A novelty in the way of an entertain- 
ment by boys and girls. The costumes 
are easy to provide, the stage setting is 
extremely easy to prepare and the play 
is one to hold the interest of young and 
old. Boys will enjoy the dialog and 
music. The latter is all in unison and 
easily memorized. The directions for 
production are printed in the vocal score, 
together with sketches of the characters 


in costume. All dances are fully de- 
scribed. Any number of children may 
be used and the play may be given 


afternoon or evening. Just the thing 
for close of the school term. One copy 
only may be obtained at the special ad- 
vance of publication cash. price, 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


Musical Pictures from 
Childhood, Opus 52 
By A. Kopylow 


This work is almost ready but the 
special offer will be continued during the 


current month. Among the great com- 
posers, Mendelssohn, Schumann, T'schai- 


kowsky and others have not thought it 
beneath them to write music for the 
young. Some of the modern writers hve 
followed them with admirable success. 
Kopylow, a contemporary Russian com- 
poser, has even excelled them. His 
pieces are highly original and character- 
istic; they are, of course, not difficult to 
play but any pupil will be the better 
musician for having practiced them. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


The works that we have published by 
Mrs. Hudson have met with the greatest 
success. ‘There is no musical notation in 
connection with them; only the letters of 
the alphabet are used. All that is re- 
quired of the pupil is to know the alpha- 
bet. In this collection the regular nota- 
tion is given under each piece, so that 
the music may be used either way. They 
are, of course, intended for the very 
youngest pupils and are a sort of step- 
ping-stone to the regular musical nota- 
tion. The sale for Mrs. Hudson’s works 
has been phenomenal, and they are used 
all over the land. This one is fully up 
to the standard, and the teacher of young 
pupils ‘will find this an inspiring and 
helpful work. ; 

_ Our special advance price is but 25 
cents, postpaid. 


The Song Hour 
Book I and Book II 


As we have been looking over the fin- 
ished proofs of this book, which will 
shortly go to press, we realize how re- 
markably this will fill the need long 
recognized by teachers in publie schools 
particularly those located in rural dis- 
tricts. We can already see the smile of 
satisfaction with which the experienced 
Supervisor will note the nature of the 
collection made by experts of the De- 
partment of Education of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The book is designed for 
national use, but was first prepared 
under the supervision of a State Board 
to represent the most advanced step in 
an all-round book for group singing in 


’ 


the school and in the home. The work 
is published in two ways—Book I, with 
accompaniments (special advance intro- 


ductory price, 30 cents); Book II, without 
accompaniments (special advance intro- 
ductory price, 15 cents). 


Five First Position Pieces 
For Violin and Piano 
By Arthur Hartmann 


There is always a demand for first 
position pieces as it is necessary for the 
young violinist to remain some time in 
this position before going further. In 
these particular pieces Mr. Hartmann 
has written good music as well as at- 
tractive music. The pieces are wel! con- 
structed but they are real violin music. 
Piano parts are harmonized in an inter- 
esting manner and afford good support 
to the melody instrument. Teachers and 
students alike will welcome this new con- 
tribution to violin literature. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Seventeen Short Study Pieces 
For the Piano 
By M, Greenwald 

These studies, by an experienced and 
popular writer, will be welcomed by the 
average teacher. This work would go 
well with the last part of an instruction 
book or to use as a continuation of the 
work. While every study has_technicc] 
value, yet the idea of melody has not 
been forgotten, and they are all intere t- 
ing and would appeal to any student of 
music in the second or third grade. We 
look forward to a successful career for 
this set of studies. 

Our advance price for the book 
published is but 25 cents, postpaid. 


when 


Brahms’ Album 
For the Pianoforte 


The Brahms’ Album is now on the 
press but the special introductory offer 
will be continued during this month. 
Every earnest student should possess a 
copy of this splendid volume; it will 
dignify any musical library.” The music 
of Brahms, although serious in character, 
still has its moments of brightness and 
even of gayety. Many of his passages 
are beautifully inspired. Our new edi- 
tion will be found superior in all re- 
spects. The greatest possible care has 
been taken in the engraving and in the 
proofreading. The editing is by Mr. 
Louis Oesterle, who has had a wide and 
successful experience in such matters. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Easy Spaulding Album 
For the Pianoforte 


This will be the final month 
special introductory offer on the new 
Spaulding Album. The contents of this 
book will be entirely different from that 
of the Spaulding Album already pub- 
lished. The Hasy Spaulding Album is a 
second grade book throughout in point 
of difficulty, and contains those teaching 
pieces by Mr. George L. Spaulding that 
have proven the most popular. They 
have been selected with great care from 
the writer’s many successful works and 
are pieces that never fail to interest 
young students. ; 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


of the 


Intermediate Study Pieces 
For the Piano 

The special introductory offer on this 
volume will be continued during the cur- 
rent month. By a “study piece,” we do 
not mean an actual study, but we refer 
to a piece which is so constructed as to 
have within it a certain amount of prac- 
tice material which makes the 
profitable for study in addition to its 
musical interest. This volume contains 
a splendid selection of just such pieces, 
all in point of difficulty within the limits 
of Grades Three to Five. 
almost ready. 


piece 


The volume is 


The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Elementary Etudes, Op. 161 
By F. T. Liftl 

This set of studies begins in Grade 
Two and progresses towards Grade 
Three. The studies are written in a 
scholarly manner, but at the same time 
they have melodic interest. They are in- 
tended to develop the hands evenly and 
at the same time to induce a 
amount of independence. 
mic effects are 
contrasting 


certain 
Various rhyth- 
introduced together with 
touches. There is also some 
wrist work, and some passages in arpeg- 
introduced. It is a very useful 


210 are 

book. 

rice in aJd- 
cents per 


The special introductory | 
vance of publication is 35 
copy, postpaid. 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 

This is one of the best sets of studies 
by any of the better known modern 
writers. They display the melodic and 
romantic qualities which one finds in 
studies by Jensen, Heller and others. At 
the same time the vérious technical de- 
vices which are exemp.ified are such. to 
be found in pieces by modern and con- 
temporary writers. They will fit in very 
well with advanced third grade and 
fourth grade 





work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication’ is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Collection of Anthems 
and Oratorio Choruses 


A volume containing the choicest gems 
from the master works. Many of the 
choruses are in every classic repertory, 
while others are not so well known, al- 
though of equal value. Modern choir 
singers are not satisfied with the medi- 
ocre and in this collection will be found 
material to test the ability and spur the 






endeavor of serious students of music. 
Choral societies can obtain here, in one 
book, a surprisingly large number of the 
best choruses for concert use. Directors 
should familiarize themselves with this 


splendid collection by taking 
of the special advance of 
cash price of 


advantage 
publication 
35 cents a copy, postpaid. 





Musical Progress 
By Henry T. Finck 

Mr. Finck’s new work is now set up 
in type, and it is only a matter of a 
very short time before his many friends 
and admirers, who have taken advantage 
of our introductory offer plan to get the 
work at a very much reduced price, will 
receive their Very few writers 
on musical have Mr. Finck’s 
faculty of writing so that every single 
page ‘is both interesting, inspiring and 
instructive. Send 80 cents now and be 
among the first to get a copy of this 
book just as soon as it appears. 


copies. 
sub jects 


Secular Mixed 
Chorus Collection 

A great convenience is afforded choral 
organizations by this volume of easy and 
medium grade choruses. One bound vol- 
ume places the entire collection into the 
hands of the singers with no assorting 
or arranging of loose leaves. The num- 
bers are greatly varied, comic, romantic 
and also certain seasonable choruses 
being included. Not one of the selec- 
tions is dull or uninteresting and all are 
within the ability of the average amateur 
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body of 
organize 


choirs as a 
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leaders who 
with volunteer 
nucleus will find this 
a great help in building up a repertoire. 
copy at the advance 
of publication cash price of 35 cents. 


Choir 


societies 


singers, 
choral 
book 


Secure a special 


Etudes De Style 
By E. Nollet 

This is a fine book of modern studies; 
each one of finished effort 
worthy to be played as a separate piece, 
but at the same time each is based upon 
some special technical figure or musical 
which is worked out completely. 
These studies will prove useful alike for 
technic, style, touch and interpretation. 
This book may be used in the work of 
Grade Four although the latter studies 
in the book might be classed in Grade 
Five. It is one of the best books of its 
class to be found. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 


them is a 


device 


A New Instruction Book 
By John L. Williams 

In the Publisher’s Notes of the last 
issue of Tue Evupe we announced for 
the first time this work by Mr. Williams 
and gave quite a description of it. The 
special feature of this instruction 
book is that the pupil starts with both 
clefs at the time. We have no 
similar our catalog at present, 
and there is quite a demand for it, as 
many teachers prefer this method of 
starting the beginner. Mr. Williams has 
published other works of this character 
and they have 


new 


same 
work in 


met with enormous success. 


He comes from the Northwestern part 
of Canada and is a very successful piano 
teacher. 

Our special advance price for the work 
is but 40 cents, postpaid, 


Short Melody Etudes 
With Technical Points 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


At present we have to offer to our 
subscribers a number of most delightful 
works along the same line. This set of 
studies by the experienced writer; Miss 
Mathilde Bilbro, will be weleomed by all 
elementary teachers « the piano. ‘They 
cover, in an agreeable manner, many of 
the technical points, such ; repeated 
notes, scales, arpeggios, wrist motion, 
staccato movement and _. others. The 
studies are all of an agreeable nature, 
making a pleasure out of a practice 
hour. You will not be disappointed if 
you order a copy of this interesting 
book. 

The special advance price is but 25 
cents, postpaid. 

Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn On 
Works Now Issued 

The Living Christ. Choral Cantata 
for Easter. By R. M. Stults. Price 
60c. Another one of Mr. Stults’ easy 
cantatas. This one for Easter. <A very 
effective, melodious work and most easily 
given. Those patrons who have need for 


a light Easter cantata and who have not 
ordered one of these at advanced price, 
would do well to have a copy sent on 
examination. 

Musie Study in Germany. By Amy 
Fay. Price, $1.75. This is a new edition 
of this well-known work. There were 
few persons interested in music at the 
time this work was first published who 
were not advised by the best authorities 
to read this work. No more delightful, 


no more inspiring work of musical liter- 
ature has ever been presented and, more 
than this, there is very little in the book 
that has not real pedagogical value. 


Pictures From Nature. Characteristic 
First Grade Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
By Mae Aileen Erb. Price, 60c. Here 
is a low-priced work of the very first 
water, characteristic, musical, but never- 
theless, all in the first grade. Each piece 
is bright and has a text that illustrates. 
Teachers cannot have too much original 
and tuneful material for the first be 
ginners. This little work can be used in 


connection with any method or to follow 
any of the smaller first beginner instruc- 


tion books. 
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Small Portraits of the 
Great Masters 

Real portraits; real photographs; not 
reproductions on a printing press. We 
have been much interested in obtaining 
something of this kind for many years 
because of the constant demand. The 
teachers and schools of the present day 
use pictures a great deal, and there have 
been many makeshifts. A school will want 
a number of copies of certain photos, and 
we either cannot supply them or furnish 
something else than what was wanted, or 
else something so poor that we were 
ashamed. This is past; we can furnish a 
small photograph, size 1% x 2% of twelve 
great masters, one of each, the entire 
series for twenty cents. This is an ad- 
vance of publication offer, but we will be 
able to deliver them some time during 
April, perhaps earlier. 

This advance of publication offer is 
for a carton containing one each of the 
following photographs of great masters, 
size 134 x 2%4 each: 

Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Mendels- 

sohn, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, 

Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Wagner, 

Verdi. 

Any number of sets can be purchased 
at this low advance price. 
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Grove’s 

Dictionary 

See announcement on another page of- 
fering the Incomparable Grove’s Diction- 
ary in six volumes, silk cloth binding, 
for only 20 new subscriptions to the 
Erupe Music Macazine. We will be 
glad to give anyone interested further 
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particulars regarding the offer. It’s an 
opportunity which you as a music lover 
and musician will never regret having 
embraced. 


Every Woman Wants 
A Shopping Bag 

Every Woman Wants a Shopping Bag. 
We have a beauty and it is called “The 
Prim Lady Shopping Bag” made of gen- 
uine black keratol leather, beautifully 
lined with cretonne. Most convenient 
for shopping or as a week-end or over- 
night bag. It is gathered in folds to a 
wide banded and open-mouthed top 
which can be kept closed securely by a 
self-finished broad strap and clasp. The 
bag is fitted with strong double strap 
handle. Size, 15 inches wide, 14 inches 
high. Good taste and neat appeara.ce 
are the characteristics of this shopping 
bag. 

Only one new subscription (not your 
own) and the bag is yours. 


Document 


Box 

Document Bow. Made of heavy Bes- 
semer steel in a beautiful hard baked 
black enamel. Size, 1142% x2%4”. Has 
lock and two keys. 

Only one new subscription (not your 
own). 

We can also supply a cash box sim- 
ilarly finished but larger for two sub- 
scriptions (not your own). 

If you have not already received a 
copy ‘of the 1923 Premium Catalogue a 
post card will bring one to you byare- 
turn mail. 








| Special Notices 


| WANTED and FOR SALE 


Rate 10c per word 





EXCHANGE—Bass Viol, patent Ironhead, 
cost $70, for Binoculars or standard make 
gun. What have you got to offer? Dr. A. C. 
Parker, Altmar, Oswego Co., Now. 





WANTED—REED ORGAN, Second-hand, 
in good condition, at low price; must have 
2 manuals and pedal, 5-8 sets of reeds, with 
blower preferred. Give full description in 
first letter and name manufacturer. 500 
F. L. & T. Bldg., Sioux City, lowa. 





FOR SALE—Fine rare old VIOLIN, splen- 
did tone; price, $200. Henry Gilbert, 721 8. 
Grove St., Irvington, N. J : 





FOR SALE—Complete set American Music 
and Musicians. Write “H,’ care of Etude. 


SALE—Beautiful 2,250 HARP. 
Double action. Concert size. Finest make. 
Wonderful tone, and new. ‘Trunk, ete. In- 
vestigate. Sacrificing account of illness. Ad- 
dress Mida, M. Fisher, 5062 Harding Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





FOR 


FOR SALE—HARP, good as new, plays in 
all keys. Bargain. Address P. O. Box Bb, 
Bertrand, Neb. 
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=a Announcements 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chieago, Il. 





MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words Manu- 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—— 


ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of 
MSS, a specialty. A. W. Borst, 3600 Ham- 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., composer of can- 
tatas, pianoforte, sacred music gind songs. 





LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC—A ocor- 
respondence course in 20 lessons. Write for 
particulars. R. W. Martin, School of Musical 
Theory, 145 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





MOVING PICTURE PLAYING — “The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. James, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Beware of Swindlers 


We are in daily receipt of complaints 
from all over the country where dis- 
honest men and women are obtaining 
cash from music lovers for one or two 
years’ subscription to the Erupe Music 
Macazine. We caution all of our friends 
against paying money to strangers. If 
the self-styled agent is sincere and is all 








Arthur Friedheim 


The Great Liszt interpreter who 
during this course will play works of all 
the great masters. 














Paul Stoeving 


scholar and author. 


Laura Collins 
Foremost teacher of Dramatic Art 
and Public Speaking. 









SEND FOR BOOKLET, “ 
VIEWS AND OUTLINE 2 





RATES: $250 and $300 = (acce 


The Eminent violin artist, teacher, 


New York School of Music an 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Six Weeks Summer Courses for Teachers and Professionals 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


ALSO BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


May 15th to September Ist 


yrding to teacher for private lessons,) which includes board and room, tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificate, etc. 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 


Ralfe Leech Sterner 


The well-known voice teacher of the 
heads of voice departments in colleges 
and schools. Also Opera, Church and 
Concert Singers, who will give his course 
of Lectures from Voice Anatomy to 


Grand Opera. 


Frank Howard Warner 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 


Aloys Kremer 


Teacher and Pianist. 


Frederick Riesberg 


Distinguished Pianist who studied 
vith Franz Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka 
ind Carl Reinecke. 


Alexander Pero 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 


Edward Royce 


Pianist, Composer. 


Marie van Gelder 


Wagnerian Prima Donna and Voice 
Teacher. 


AND MANY OTHERS 













150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
STUDIED UNDER 


REINECKE—Ciassics 
LISZT—Technic 


Personal Address— 
408 West 150th St., New York 





FREDERICK RIE. SBERG 


Head of Piano Dept., N.Y. School of Music and Arts, 


SCHARWENKA—Style 


PIANO INSTRUCTION —Interviews by appointment 
Courses arranged to suit the student’s individual requirements. 
Prominent Professional Pupils: Howard S. Green, Butler, Pa.. Prize-winner, 
Aeolian Hall Contest, 1922; B.H. Carmel, Brooklyn, E. Willis Pritchard, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Mariano B. Feliu, Porto Rico; Alma Waldrep, Tulsa, Okla. 


Telephone Audubon 1530 












Please mention THE ETUDE 


ee ee eee 
Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer 


that he represents himself to be, he will 
be perfectly willing to let you send the 
money direct to the Company which he 
claims to represent. We cannot be re- 
sponsible forscash paid to an unscru- 
pulous man who claims to be collecting 
money 1D our name. 
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d Arts 





Alfred Calzin 


Distinguished French Pianist— 
Soloist with nearly every great orchestra 
in the world. 


Leila Yale 
Public School Music. 


Helen Carmichael Robertson 


Drawing and Painting. 


Alvin Belden 


Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed 
by Mary Garden. 


“ MEHLIN PIANO 
USED 
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CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


SUMMER SESSION 











New York 





OTHER SUMMER SCHOOLS-—See Pages 146-147-148 
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THE ETUDE 
Letter Box 


The Review Night 


To THe Erupe: 

Under the heading, “Helps for Musie 
Teachers,’ this might be useful for some fel- 
low-worker reading THr ETupr. 

Once a month, in the first week, the pupils 
come to me for a review night. One plays a 
number which he or she has already taken 
for lessons, while the others range themselves 
around the room to listen. One or more will 
be selected to stand-on each side of the per- 
former to watch for mistakes. 

At the end of the performance the audience 
report mistakes such as “Tempo,” “Rhythm,” 
or “‘Hxpression,”’ according to their grade. 

Each one plays in turn, 

There are many ways in which this helps. 

First, finding one’s own mistakes through 
those of others. 

Second, keeping their practice up on num- 
bers already learned. 

Third, overcoming nervousness when play- 
ing in public. 

My experience since starting this is that 
one of the pupils, a girl, has been keeping 
much better time. 


CHARLOTTH R. McMILLAN, 
Canada. 


Making Stars With Stars 


To Tan Drups: 

I am a regular subscriber to your magazine 
and always look forward to its coming with 
a great deal of pleasure. In a little place like 
Bermuda, where the opportunities along musi- 
cal lines are so few, we teachers, particu- 
larly, have to depend wholly on the wonderful 
musical papers that are published. 

From time to time, I have noticed little 
articles by other teachers that are most help- 
ful. I think it is such a splendid spirit to 
want to pass on to others who are struggling 
along the same lines. 

During my experience in teaching, I have 
found it very difficult to keep the pupils inter- 
ested in their practicing, so I devised a little 
system which I called the “Star System.” 
When a pupil takes his first lesson, I allot 
him a certain length of time to practice each 
day. I issue practice cards for the purpose 
of keeping correct tally. To encourage over- 
time practice I give a gilt star to the pupil 
who has done the greatest number of hours 
of overtime during the month. A silver star 
to the next in line, and a red star, if the pupil 
hasn’t done the allotted amount of work. 
Their names are all listed on the board and 
divided into two classes, those who do only 
a half-hour a day of regular work, and those 
who do an hour or more. 

It is surprising how much extra work I get 
out of the pupils through this system. I have 
been using it now for about five years and 
find it most helpful in every way. At the end 
of the school year, the pupil who has received 
the greatest number of gilt stars, receives a 
prize, which is always something pertaining 
to music. 

MADELAINE TUCKER, 
Bermuda. 


A Flower Recital 


To.THEe Erupr: 

As I have been a subscriber to Tan Erupe 
for quite a number of years, and have greatly 
enjoyed and profited not only by the music, 
but also the printed articles, I am enclosing 
& program of a recital by my pupils, which 
the audience appreciated and considered a 
novel way of giving a summer recital. The 
decorations, also the extracts of poetry recited 
at intervals during the program, as well as 
the gifts to those on the Honor Roll, were in 
accord with the floral theme. 

Just as I have received suggestions from 
THe Ervpn, I am sending this, hoping that it 
may be a help to some other teacher planning 
a musical. 


PROGRAM 


“Flowers are the Angels Alphabet whereby 
they write on hills and fields mysterious and 
beautiful lessons for us to feel and learn.” 


» “Parade of the Flowers” (March) . Loeb-Evans 


MME ANTIOTY SE wiclstes sim os ga ate Renard 
“Forget-me-not” ...... Oe och ee Thorne 
MeO ASY PUG ce). ah, cee bce ees on Thorne 
MEPaeT CID OMUIR so oicie sb ee a eae cies Forman 
CRD ee, Pee ok ne Thorne 
Memebovien SS1O880MS 2. ob. coc ask cau Rathbun 
IRE TEI 2S B.a.c-Kire «eviews ead v0.2 Greenwald 
“Climbing Morning Glories” (Duett) 
Spaulding 
Beeararing HOSCS” «fect ccc secs Stults 
MPEOTIOCLOG, 8.2 25. cRGS wo Meiliwices Es 2 Thorne 
Bune Honeysuckle’. ............>. Spaulding 
MEME Een Sys oe EUR owe cs Hamer 
ene, ©retty Primrose”. .......:....... Read 


“Bowl of Pansies’ (Violin Solo)... .Reunard 
“Gay Johnny-Jump-Up” .........Loeb-Hvans 


Beweet Tavender”.........0.cc0-- Galbraith 
OL a Be ee ee Houseley 
epunch of Sweet Peas”.............. Raiph 
RTE USOMAG! 75% Seated. oe coils. «b's Bishoff 
“Flower Song” (Chorus)............. Oliver 
SERURHPURYA ch toes teen Re oe od. Davis 
“Blue Bells of Scotland”.............. Kuhe 
Beertiainieg’ 25.5 noes Ges boy one Fontaine 
“Rose de Boheme”........... . Kowalski 
“The Last Rose of Summer”......,... Ryder 


“Sunflower Dance” (Duett)....Mac Clymont 
Sincerely yours, 
Ipora A. SUPPLER, 
Pennsylvania. 





Kring Henry THe EicHta employed 
eighteen foreign musicians in his service, 
one of whom was engaged to teach the 
lute to the royal children. 
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Virgil Conservatory 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 
32nd year begins September 25th, 1922 


Unparalleled Success 


Virgil Method: Artistic, Reliable, Rapid 


The Greatest of All Teaching Methods 
= ey 66 99 
Virgil Tek 7% Octave Practice Instruments 


®*} Two and Four Octave Portable Instruments 


Virgi in Suit Case. Perfect touch. Graded weight 


> *} Studies and pieces, grades I to VI 
Virgil Unequalled for teaching and recitals 
Virgi 


Child’s pedal economical and durable. 
Send for Catalogs. Inquiries solicited. 
VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 
120 W. 72nd St., New York 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 







ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 
Branches in 


West Philadelphia Tioga 


Germantown Doylestown 







plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 







Directors: 


CAMILLE ZECKWER Frep’k Haun 
Cuaritton Murpuy 


Pennsylvania’s Leading School 


of Music 
53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 






Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 





The Courtright 

System of Musical alize in this unlimited 
i field. rite for particulars o| 

Kindergarten Coe aeroudenca course, 

Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 














Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


THE BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


NDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 


Overcomes difficulties of early music study and makes hard work a pleasure. Used and approved by 
hundreds of teachers. Satisfies parents and pleases pupils. Classes doubled and treb!ed by its use. 


Winter Address; KATHARINE BURROWES 
D. 201 Calhoun Street 













Charleston, S. C. 






Write ror Ittustratep Boox.ets 










Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 









COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


A residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches. 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and io Classes) 

Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, i 
ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combined 
Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; Wiliam Greiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
Nelson A. Chestnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ and 90 assistant teachers. 


All branches, Normal Training Course for s. 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and, Military Band Departments r 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


(Dormitories for Women) 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, 


Summer School Announcements - pages 146, 147, 148 and 21 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


corner 122nd Street, 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special classes in Singing, Song and Opera 
Repertoire under ALEXANDER SAVINE 
Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer 


West of Broadway 


Special Classes for Advanced Pianists and Teachers, 
from February to April, under 


CARL FRIEDBERG 


For full information apply to the Director. 





[THACA CONSERVATORY 
1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. of 
Special advantages to those USIC 
looking to educational or M 
concert work. All 
ments. Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical 
Training. All graduates eligible to teach 
in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten buildings, 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 


Year Book Sent on Request. 


MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous artists in all departments 
Fall term opened September 19th 


instru- 


Buildings. 






individual instruction, high 
Management, the ComsBs 






with efficient 







Teachers. Public School Music Supervision. 


Two Com- 









Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


BRENAU~ 







Director 









| COLLEGE 
HI) CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta. Standard A, B. 
course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illus- 


trated book, Address 
BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. P. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 















MRS. W. M. SIKES 


(Formerly May Lipscomb of Richmond, Va.) 
Pupil of Emil Liebling 
Member American Guild of Organists 
Concert and Teaching, Piano, Organ, Voice 


and Young Daughters 
MISSES MARGARET and RUTH SIKES 
Studio Address, Montreat, North Carolina 
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MIDDLE WEST 








The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university. 


For information, address Dept. E 
E, L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 











Val paraiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


wi U Free Bulletin- 
® ® ener bes courses and advantages. 


distinctively higher professional 


oO school. Ideal location on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
t an ; 


o Chicago. Private instruction in 














vocal and instrumental, class instruc- 
tion in the oretic al music, Liberal 
Arts studies without extra expense. 






Address- PETER LUTKIN, Dean 
102 Music Hall, Evanston, Ill, 








Lake Forest Schoo! of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSEI, Dir. 


Courses in all branches of music. 
; Special ‘‘Public School Music’ 

course fitting young women for posi- 
tions. Faculty of collegiate standing 
and training. Desirable Dormitory 
Accommodations. 


Wrtie Registrar for catalogue. 


Lake Forest School of Music, Dept. 14, Lake Forest, Ill. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 

A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the_ se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
‘}for free catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 




















Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
50 Artist Teachers 


Year Book Free on Request 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College 
all branches of Music. Superior Publ 


Advanced courses in 
School Music Course- 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 








48th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. 





JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 












DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and edu- 
cational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the 


year. Excellent B: ing Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free advautages. We ewn our own building, located in the center of 
most cultural environment. 


Students may enter at any time 
For detatled information address 


5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. Front ieee Cineet eid Bldg. 





Be Enthusiastic Yourself 
By Earl S. Hilton 


As teachers we all know what a monoto- 
nous way it may seem for the pupils to 
come for their lesson, week after week, 
and usually find the teacher in a semi-pas- 
sive or sometimes negative sort of mood. 
The fact in such a case is that the pupil 
will automatically fall into a similar mood. 
And we know what the results in their 
studies would be during the presence of 
such a condition of mind in a pupil. 

The question is: How shall we prevent 
this state in the pupil? The answer is 
direct: The teacher must not fall into a 
passive state of mind, or negative mood; 
and the pupil will follow his spirit, provid- 
ing he is not too far “gone.” 

Another question arises. What sort of 
mood should the teacher sustain during the 
lesson in order to improve the pupil’s 
work? 

Be enthusiastic yourself; then the pupil 
will imbibe the same atmosphere. Explain 
everything as if it were the most important 
thing in life. Ask the pupil questions to 
see if your explanations have made an 
impression on his mind. Proceed serious- 
ly, but pleasantly. Appear always with a 
kindly and interested countenance. 

3y this method you acquire a mood of 
enthusiasm, and in turn it reflects and 
abounds in the pupil. 


Retaining What We Learn 


By E. L. Winn 


You ask me how I keep up my reper- 
toire. That is easily answered. I go over 
it constantly and add to it. I do not ap- 
prove of writing down what a teacher says 
about a piece. It is too parrot-like. 

I think everyone should study the piano 
first as a basis of true musicianship. You 
know the piano is the basis of so much 
beautiful literature. At eight years of age 
the child may learn to play the piano. 
Class lessons may be good for some, but I 
do not like the system. 

At the L. Conservatory, I had twenty 
minutes in which to tell all I must tell to 
the pupils. Often I was in the midst of a 
very important explanation, when the time 
was at an end. Now I must make the 
pupil understand fully what I am explain- 
ing, and it requires forty minutes or longer. 
That one unsettled problem exists and must 
be met. I love to eae in fact, I do not 
think I shall ever cease to love it. Knowl- 
edge, like the possession of money, is a 
trust. I find pleasure in transmitting my 
knowledge, but I like receptive material. 


My compositions are built on classical 
lines; all real music must be. I believe in 
the old masters; for Mozart, especially, I 
have a great love—RricHarp STRAUSS. 





Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 















Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Rich Rewards for Genius 
By D. G. Woodward 


Wuat occasion is there now to pity 
musical genius when it does not get its 
proper reward? Surely never in the ristory 
of the art were musicians making so much 
money and never was there a time when 
anything like outstanding genius from 
Irving Berlin up the scale to Richard 
Strauss was so lavishly compensated. 

The days of Schubert, Mozart and other 
unfortunate folk are past; that is, if the 
music worker wants them past. There are 
now and always. will be music workers of 
ability who will suffer threadbare exist- 
ences, not because they are music workers 
but largely because they are indifferent to 
material gain. Possibly society should pro- 
vide a nurse for such folk to see that they 
are fed, clothed and entertained. Society 
is, however, not built that way. 

On the other hand a musician of normal 
mind and rational behavior, who has genius, 
can secure a really enormous income in 
these days. The “top-notchers” pass the 
million mark. Others have splendid in- 
comes of which any successful doctor or 
lawyer might be proud. Surely in this 
day of the teacher who can earn from 
$3000 to $40,000 a year, depending upon 
his standing, reputation, opportunity and 
activity, there is no reason to whimper. 
The writer recently heard of what is be- 
lieved to be good authority of one teacher 
who through himself and his assistants 
received an income of over $100,000 a year. 

If you are not making money at your 
musical profession, you are probably in- 
different to money or are not employing 
the substantial, legitimate means to get 
your just deserts. The writer learned a lot 
from Bender’s “Musician’s Business Man- 
ual.” While the musician does not enter 
his profession with a money-making intent 
eclipsing his artistic aims, he should not 
permit himself or his family to suffer from 
neglect of some very simple principles of 
business without which almost any busi- 
ness man would fail. 


The “Magical Echo of Pisa” 
By Alfredo Trinchieri 


Aumost every school child knows of the 
“Leaning Tower of Pisa.’ Not so many 
know that it is the Campanile (bell tower) 
of the local cathedral and stands almost 
directly in front of it, in the piazza. 

Quite as interesting to the musician is 
the marvelous echo of the baptistry, a 
great dome-crowned rotunda standing well 
back of the Duomo. From a certain point 
in this the vaulted ceiling has the property 
of catching up the three tones of the minor 
triad, echoing them with repeated cres- 
cendo and diminuendo, each time slightly 
fainter till finally the wonderful mellifluous 
chord seems to float away into space. 










Most Successful Schools started years 
ago advertising for their pupils of to-day. 
To-day they are advertising for their 
pupils of to-morrow. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 

| B c RT to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
pupils prepared for concerts and recitals. 

Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. ¥. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Conservatory Dept. Strong 
R FE KF H W 0 0 D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 

STUDIOS, 
B L R- R ED F 7 R N Piano Instruction, 
Form Playing, 


Improvisation, Keyboard Harmony, Violin, Theory, Harmony, 
Kindergarten Classes for Children. 245 West 54th St., N. Y. City. 
Telephone Circle 2107. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music ¥ 

M BS Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
D U NN | id G beginners. Normal Training Classe 
Carre Lonise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 

E D DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MUSIC SCHOOL. Voice, Piano, Harmony. 
E A B R | 1 | Church,C ncert and Operatic Repertoire. 
ae: So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSELL S Practical instruction for 
G | LB F RT vocal students in Piano and the Har- 
monic foundation. The Seymour Schoo) 


of Musical Re-Education, 57 W. 48 St., 


























New York City. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
U | C H h D [from Rudiments to 
3 Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Piano School 
i NE Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y- 
CHRISTIAAN Core -Violinist 
Studio: Carnegie H 
Buite 303, Now York City 
F Mrs. M. R. Plano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg School 
Mi 0 U LTON 10 8. 18th St. Philadelphia 
poate eae pre a Se 
School of Music and Arts 
NEW R Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 
Rl ESB! ER Leer & Liszt. Head Piano 
School be) Lon ga and 
Arts, ar Tg Ave,, Tel, wit murray Hill, N 
EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
R 0 Y CE ence of Piano Playing. Most approved 


modern principles. N. Y. School of Music 
and Arts, 17 E.8th St.,Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 

















Piano Instruction based on 
his babel on instructien by Reincke, 





HARRY COLIN, 430 W. 119 St., N. y. Cc 
E Teacher of Singing. Complete control 
of voice thru the understanding of 
Nature’s Vocal Law. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
TR ENTON: modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
VEON H rmony, Counterpo.nt and Musical Form, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 
MRE. A. M. 
cere, Schovol and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd Sty New York 
WESTERN 
CONSERVATORY 70 bral: 
| AN Piano, Mri Organ, Violin, ete. 
Kimball H: Chicago 
9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
W Kindergarten and eam | 
Dept.D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Musical College. 57th year. vat 
C Hi C AG School in America. Piano, Ye 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8, M. 


Mich. ‘Ave., Chicago. 


Conservatory of Muste 
C | N c | NNATI EstaBiisnEp 1867. WighlandAve. 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Chio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D ET 5 0 IT 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Music 
KN ox Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
ANNA M. NORMAL TEACHER 


Pupil of Leschetizky. Send $1.00 
S N for sample lessonon Hand Develop- 
ment and Interpretation. 
300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 


N Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St., Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir. Eet’d 1898 
All Degrees Conferred Durham, N, 0. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE‘ Sri. 


Private Teachers i”. S<<= 


bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 


E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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1922-1923 
Etude Prize Contest 


FOR 


PIANO SOLOS— VOCAL SOLOS 
ANTHEMS — PART SONGS 


| $1,250.00 in Prizes 





















\ N yE TAKE pleasure in making the following offer 
instituting our Erupre Prize Contest, being 
convinced of the real value of a contest of this 

nature in arousing a wider interest in composition and of 
stimulating the efforts of composers. In this contest all 
arewelcome and we can assure the contestants a respect- 
ful hearing and an absolutely impartial final judgment. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 


will be divided among the successful composers 
in the following manner: 
PIANO SOLOS 


CLASS 1, For_the three best Concert or Drawing 
Room pieces for piano solo 


BIR ST PRIZE Season. tecoetras cee etna $90.00 
SECOND PRIZES cise siseise 4 -ciee eres 60.00 
THIRD: PRIZE au.cnov-oc se 5 sie een oD 00 


CLASS 2. For the three best Intermediate Teaching 
Pieces for piano solo 


BURST PRIZE Mig cows since A: tine career see $00.00, 
SECOND PRIZE....... protste arcie Bo Gee 60.00 
PEED DER REZ Wactiatinn Sere iteaitee erect ae 35.00 


CLASS 3 For the three best Easy Teaching Pieces 
‘ of any style for piano solo 


PT RSTPPR EZ Bites tic sce ore scle'aeie teeters $60.00 
SECONDS RRIZB oie oo ois eects s sieieteis cteietn 45.00 
EEUU RD PERIZ irrteists assole estes secqog PALIN 


VOCAL SOLOS 
CLASS 1. For the three best Sacred Solos 


BER STARZ Bocce. tnciste docs cateiac acct $90.00 
SHECONDEER EZ Eases chistes sie Gemeinde 60.00 
CHIR DEPRIZA Sen eais ce eee 35.00 
For the three best Secular Solos 

Pern ree FIRST PRIZES 2 od-. sc vue hte ecas $90.00 
SECOND PRIZE......... cheered en etron 60.00 
EUR: PRIZE. hs jock. acter cess 35.00 

CHORUSES 


For the three best Anthems for Mixed 


CLASS 1. Voices 


BIRSTPRRIZE wets soc cinesots dese sees $60.00 
SECOND PRIZ Biriy.sicicie' oye denne saci 45.00 
HER Ds PRIZEvastesciecsies« des eae 25.00 


For the three best Part-Songs for Mixed 
Voices with piano accompaniment 


ASS Zen FIRST. PRIZE . 650.25 ocec ee els daca $60.00 
. SECOND PRIZE st.) 6oshh2k 45.00 
IDHIUR DD PRIZE..20 see 25.00 


For the three best Part-Songs for Treble 
Voices in two or three parts with 
Piano accompaniment 


| 

| CLASS 3. FIRST PRIZE............6. ce...+.-$60.00 
SECOND PRIZE <2. soot, . Sc cy secre: 45.00 
PHIRIDIPRIZES seit asca sa) aie 








CONDITIONS 


Competitors must comply with the following conditions: 

The contest will close July 1, 1923. 

The contest is open to composers of every nationality. 

Composers may be represented in all classes, but by only one compositionin each class. 


All entries must be addressed to ‘“‘THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST. 1712 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A.” 3 hag 


All manuscripts must have the followins line written at the top of the first page: 
“FOR THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST.” 4 a 


The name and full address of the composer must be written upon the first page of 
each manuscript submitted. 


Only the classes of compositions mentioned above will be considered. Do not send 
Duets, Organ Pieces, Violin Pieces or Orchestral Works, etc. 


Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 
No restriction is placed upon the length of the composition. 
No composition which has been published shall be eligible for a prize, 


Compositions winning prizes to become the property of the Publishers of ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE and to be published in the usual sheet form. 


The Publishers of THE ETUDE reserve the right to withhold prizes if the standard 
set by the Judges is not reached. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Phila., Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS 
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Have You Faith 
In Yourself? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession—don’t 
you feel that you could establish yourself in a position of great- 
er responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better financial future 
if you had a good, practical musical education instead of mere- 
ly knowing how to play one instrument? 

If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration—if you could play some other in- 
strument like Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, etc. Have you 
sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and at the 
same time financially as well? Will you take advantage of our 
free offer for six lessons which we offer to readers of The Etude 
absolutely free of charge in the hope that they may be the means 
of starting you upona career which will pay dividends in in- 
creased cash earnings, earnings which you couldn’t possibly 
obtain under your present condition? 


We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—We have started thousands of 
others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—became intensely interested when they 
saw how practical and how extremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they 
were proficient on another instrument or had a fine, practical knowledge of Harmony and— 
they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 


They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—bigger things—more 
profitable things—and they did. Have you the faith to do better things—bigger things-— 
more profitable things in music—If so sign the coupon to-day. It costs you nothing and 
you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is the thief of 
opportunity as well as of time, and there is no timé like the present to get busy and make 
money. Select the course you want and sign coupon NOW ! 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


Contains complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano playing. No stone 
has been left unturned to make this Course absolutely perfect. The lessons are il- 
lustrated with lifelike photographs of Sherwood at the piano. 


“or Teachers By 


Normal Piano Course Willem EE Sherwood 


These Normal Lessons for piano teachers contain the fundamental principles of 
successful teaching—the vital principles—the big things in touch, technique, melody, 
phrasing, rhythm, tone production, interpretation and expression—a complete set of 
physical exercises for developing, strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, 
hands, wrists, arms and body, fully explained, illustrated and made clear by photo- 
graphs, diagrams and drawings. 


Harmony by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


This course includes Counterpoint, Composition and Orchestration. A knowl- 
edge of Harmony is necessary for every advanced student and teacher. The Rosen- 
becker-Protheroe Course in Harmony excels in completeness—simplicity— practicability. 
Ample original work in connection therewith stamps the principles on your mind in- 
delibly. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, well-known teacher and organist. 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 

Public School Music ‘i= «4 Graces) by 
| 


Frances E. 


Clark. 


Public School Music  sipsvinee Conse 


GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. A 219 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Six (6) Lessons of the 





course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
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Helpful, Economical and Convenient Service to | eachers 


The Task of Securing the Best Publications for Teaching Purposes is not a Difficult One 
j for the Teacher Taking Advantage of the Liberal Examination Privileges of the Presser 
j “On Sale’’ Plan, Decide on Material Tried in Your Own Studio. 

Thousands of Teachers of All Branches—Ptano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Theory and Other Branches—Have Found 
the Presser “On Sale” Plan and the Other Features of Presser’s Mail Order Service to Music Buyers the Most Con- 
venient and Most Economical Method of Securing Necessary Materials. 


Best Professional Discounts on All Publications, Liberal Examination Privileges, Convenient Charge Accounts, 
and Prompt, Accurate Service as Given by the Theodore Presser Co., Save the Teacher'Time and Money. 
Details of the “On Sale” Plan as Well as Graded and Classified Catalogs on any Branch Desired Will be Furnished Cheerfully on Request. 
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j Material for Strengthening and Modernizing Piano Teaching Systems 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES PEDAL BOOK 


By L.A. Bugbee Catalog No. 7718 Price, $1.00 By J. M. Blose Price, $1.00 j 
An unusually popular and interesting set of first studies A valuable offering SM systematic EEG a oy 
for young pupils. A number of these studies have accompany- the pedal. Intended for the primary and intermediate grades 





FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAYING 
By Theodore Presser Catalog No. 14590 Price. 80 cents 


Studies that pupils in the second and third grade may 
take up. This work was carefully prepared and the result 
is an unusually fine teaching offering for the first octave play- 





ing text and in ceners ‘se Bbhidies are (6 sarly like littl and designed to meet the wants of the average student. i 
i oe “that the eepils “take” to piacclae ten rae of ing at the keyboard, 
G| studies such as these can be used to good advantage in con- 
7 \ pation witha ony” elementats. mater slors THIRTY-SIX SHORT MELODIC STUDIES EXERCISES IN DEVELOPING ACCURACY 


WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE PEDAL 
By Felix Smith Catalog No. 2683 Price, $1.00 





GENERAL STUDY BOOK 














Z 
] 
| 
Z 
/ 
| 
ZG By Mathilde Bilbro _ Price, 75 cents A ead sb ae eee we ee ee ae eu pees to their technic. They are thoroughly practical and while y 
ZU The useful is mingled with the entertaining in this work. | VeTY, useful. Gj ucnon given to the pedal at this stage! © gmail oft the ahidies mnie hEnbe raded as intermediate, others Z 
GY ‘ Th eh BD oon (wi thimahortaniecesL contain of study is too often neglected and these melodie studies take run up to the seventh pride ‘i Z 
ZY Roce oa “caesar eA tte tort hae iT ikoustot ahs is z care of the pedal in addition to their technical value. P 4 5 2 Z 
Gy is anc 2y are strictly; grade. g 5 s Rosia 7 hag 
Y charming set of easy piano studies. 
j : r . CONCENTRATED TECHNIC y 
ZG IN RODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE ART 0 By Alois F. Lejeal Catalog No. 11139 Price, $1.00 Y 
Y THE PIANO BEGINNER de Anke acer ee ee 
UY, POLYPHONIC PIANO PLAYING Pupils who are fairly advanced may be given this work 
Louis G. Hei Catalog No. 9651 Price, 80 cents ~ 3 which gives exercises condensed according to modern principles 
ve sana “eae oy a excercises in progressive order and in- : By Theodore Presser Price, 75 cents r and including every phase of technic. Grade 4-6. 
kended ee aie haswuiter ate has mastered the rudiments of t A cacne eae on aid pied or eat A aril then ee es Y 
Y cu In hasattah can aEriShe Soe le SIR RRGaIe rom the very beginning. nere is no better mental dri an 4 
Y rae near) ip eh ny can been selected chiefly from that offered by such studies as these. They may be given to THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM y} 
% He ODES A IRE a Bes a pupil well along in the second grade and. will serve to By Isidor Philipp In Eight Books Price, $1.00 Each Z 
GY; correct many of the faults that cause a lack of charm to the An academic course of selected studies. The entire offer- |Z 
Y THE FIRST TWELVE WEEKS AT THE PIANO Ase that bas been drilled on only studies of a mechanical ing of educational piano literatute was ransacked in order Y 
ZY 4 x nature. to select the best possible material for each phase of technic Y 
Y By R.C.Schirmer Catalog No. 17581 _ Price, $1.00 treated. The studies in each part are atranged in logical % 
AEE rans k nob Ricci oh oe gna laid ager tt RHYTHM AND TECHNIC se eo 1 Left Heke Tacks ee ] 
Y é iely trainec eacher ac ome > lee g - s ~ ‘ 
Y delphia conservatories for many years. The studies are By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 13932 Price, $1.25 ook 1 ° ene ne ae — at ren Z 
2 : . ee a Sip eg. ean , = ee aS ee ee Book 2 Right Hand Tcchnic 8691 Y 
short and thoroughly practical. Early grade studies of a melodious nature designed for “ ‘ Z 
i special purposes. Each is devoted to some special feature Book 3 Hands Together A * 8692 Z 
such as double notes, wrist work, repeated notes, velocity, Book 4 Arpeggios 8693 Y}, 
SECOND GRADE BOOK OF MELODIC STUDIES staccato, embellishments, etc. Grade 2-3. Book 5 Double Notes bi “ 8694 Y 
G = a Book 6 Octaves and Chords x “* 8695 ZY 
GY By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 13041 Price, $1.00 Book 7 The Trill s Fe “ g696 YY 
Y A teacher can find use for these studies with almost any INTERPRETATION STUDIES Book 8 Various Difficulties ts Boon Z 
YG second grade pupil. Pupils weleome a change from the best By Franz C. Bornschein Catalog No. 15246 Price, 80 cents —_—_———— Y 
%Z of instruction books and these attractive study pieces serve Studies intended to incite the pupil’s imagination and y) 
G that purpose. The success of this set of studies has been through their use bring forth an elemental degree of xsthetic HAND CULTURE 7 
phenomenal. quality. They are for the junior (second and third) grades, By Anna Busch Flint Catalog No. 7906 Price, $1.00 Y 


Y 
YG 
ZY 


ETUDES FACILES 





By Gustav L. Becker 


There are few who do not neéd studies of this character. 
Many teachers even would find these studies a great help 


Catalog No. 12952 Price, 80 cents 


A system of double-note finger training. They are designed 
to develop the fingers to equal strength. The ideas embodied 
in these studies are based on physiological laws. Grade 6, 


dG. WW ,’T’ F»h 


Y) By Albert Franz Catalog No. 17671 _— Price, $1.00 An of the Stud Material ——$—$—<—— 

YG These studies start in the second grade and progress into y y ‘ 

% the third eeade, heyaate Smelodines and of great technical 0 Thi P M B S f 1] BEEN BRANT OC Ee y 
GG value. They really give new, fresh material to take the place y A. Sartorio Pp. atalog No. rice, $1. j 
YG of such a wet of studies Ss Siientbee Op. 63. ; n 1S age ay € uccess u y Sartorio has several sets of octave studies that may be % 
Y 4 2 . s used to precede this group and with these, this group com- 

% Used in Conjunction With These pletes a thoretek course in octave playing. These studies Y 
GY, TWENTY PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN A ek aiaty a are just right for advanced pupils around 

j grades six to eight. 

] THE SECOND GRADE Successful Teaching Courses. Ra 

Y By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 16920 Price, $1.25 BEGINNER’S BOOK MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 

ZG Easy, melodious studies that are very helpful to young By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 

Yj students. They are in a characteristic vein, most of them SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE, VOL. 1 Complete treatment is accorded scales and arpeggios in 

Y, being like little pieces. isha this volume. With this work the teacher is enabled to start 

Y) By Theodore Presser _ Price, $1.00 pols aes hppa) Poe pup and carry it on to the 

Y A? truly Beal 1 Bookal Fer Rene ellos cherskh righest Gegree of proficiency as they progress and become 

%Y TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, schigved a oeedyceanitey wien’ brad the poadcest beginhae advanced students. 


SSSA 


through using this elementary method. This is the first 


EAR AND HAND TRAINING 


volume of a most successful School for the Pianoforte. The 
second volume, STUDENT’S BOOK, is equally popular and 


L’ART DU CLAVIER—THE ART OF THE PIANO 


Y 

GZ f ; A 

Y By Mathilde Bilbr P , 75 cents : 1 : i 

Z me rar ae eT ee . . in response to numerous demands a third volume which By Theo. Lack Op. 289 Price, $1.50 a 

Yi These may be regarded as second grade studies. They gives promise of enjoying the same success was produced, There are exactly one hundred, short exercises covering all 
% are intended to establish the position of the hand upon the The third volume is entitled THE PLAYER’S BOOK. the various phases and difficulties of piano technic, in this 
Y keyboard, attaining freedom, training the eye, especially in volume. The idea of artistic piano playing is not forgotten 
Y the leger-lines, in staff positions and cultivating a’ musical throughout, Pupils may take up these studies after two or 
G ear. 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


FMOOOHN 


TEN STUDIES ON A GIVEN THEME 
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three years of study. 


FINGER GYMNASTICS 


y g By Herbert Ralph Ward Catalog No. 17831 Price 60 cents By I. Philipp Op. 60 Price, $1.50 

Y A_ set of easy velocity studies (grade 1-2) that will aid in By W. S. B. Mathews pagal A Ms ape, paver pe the these. fogee pte 
Y amiliarizine the student with :; cannes a) mnatiocin . nastics over a number of years, in fact, they are just the type 
Y familiarizing the student with all keys in the spe hice In Ten Volumes Ten Grades Price, $1.00 each for the pianist’s daily use. Here is an excellent work that is a 
Y The greatest educational work of the age. A complete decided departure in the completion of finger work in ex- 
GZ course from the very beginning to the highest degree of tension. 

Yj TIME STUDIES virtuosity. This original graded course “gives standard 

Y material for study purposes selected from the best com- 


By Sidney Steinheimer Catalog No. 13356 Price, 80 cents 

Very useful studies in which all sorts of time and rhythm 
problems, such as triplets, syncopation, two against three, 
dotted notes. etc., are presented. Grade two. 


posers. This course has been the ‘main trunk of the tree’ 
in the musie study of hundreds of thousands of pupils, 
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Teachers! You May Secure Any of These Works 
for Examination at Your Leisure in Your Own 
Studio. Order Now for Fall Needs. 
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‘THEODORE PRESSER CoO, 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut st. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony 








Tue “Unfinished Symphony” by Schu- 
bert is one of the most famous of his 
compositions, and is very beautiful. Have 
you ever heard it played by an orchestra? 
‘ If you do not live where you can hear a 
real orchestra, you should at least hear 
a “record” of it. The theme given as an 
| example is one of the best known melodies 

in the symphony, and is the second theme 

in the first movement. It is in the major 
key although the symphony begins in minor 

(bminor). The rhythm is 3/4. Ordi- 

narily there are three or four movements 
_ to a symphony, but Schubert had written 
| only two movements to this one, intending 
to write the rest later, but died before 
doing so; hence it has been called the 
“Unfinished Symphony.” However, these 
two movements are so beautiful that the 
_ need of another does not seem to be felt. 
| Schubert wrote this symphony at the age 
| of 25, but he never heard it played. It 
, Was not published until 39 years after his 
| death. Schubert was born in Germany 
}in 1797 and died in 1828, being only 31 
| years old. He is especially famous for his 
| songs, having written over five hundred. 
) 


Whistling 
| Everyropy, and particularly a boy, en- 
joys whistling; and a whistling chorus, 
if well done, is very effective. There are 
also professional whistlers who make their 
living by whistling on the vaudeville stage. 
In some countries, particularly in Arabia, 
it used to be considered wrong to whistle, 
some people even considering that it was 
a sign of being “possessed.” 


A Counting Rhyme 





| By Olga C. Moore 





Father Whole-note’s round and fat, 
His face is like a platter, 

When he is sad his friends all ask, 
“Why, what can be the matter?” 





“Oh dear!” says Father Whole-note, 
) “TI feel so sad to-day, 

| The children will not count me out, 
| I just could run away!” 


\|“My silent partner, Whole-rest, 
She feels the insult too, 

Instead of resting for 4 counts 

1 They slight her, oh boo-hoo!” 


‘Now don’t you think it would be best, 
_ (With brains as good as ours) 

‘To count out all the notes and rests 
Through all the practice hours? 









, 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Paulina Sees Some Hntique Historical Instruments 





By Rena Idella Carver 





Paulina struck viciously the keys of 
the beautiful baby grand piano. 

“If I only had lived a long time ago! 
I bet there were no pianos then. I wonder 
if there were any musical instruments at 
all?” she concluded. 

Grandfather Linn heard Paulina’s solil- 
oquy. He laid down his paper and turned 
to the little girl. 

“TI have seen some ancient musical instru- 
ments,” he announced. 

“Oh, have you, Grandfather? Where 
did you see them? Please tell me about 
them,” coaxed Paulina as she climbed up 
in the chair beside him. 

“You know what an interest I take in 
my collection of antiques. While talking 
to an old friend who has a piano establish- 
ment, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘By the way, 
you might be interested in some antique 
musical instruments which I have in the 
store at present. They are the property 
of a well-known musical society. <A ‘fa- 
mous pianist has been giving historical lec- 
ture-recitals with some of the predecessors 
of the piano. I have the honor of exhib- 
iting them now and I should be glad to 
have you drop in and see them.’ The in- 
vitation was so tempting that I went at 
once. It was a rare treat,” he finished as 
he stroked Paulina’s pretty bobbed hair. 

“Do you think you could take me to 
see them, Grandfather? It would be so 
wonderful,” and Paulina’s brown eyes 
glowed with interest. 

“T think I could arrange it, if you will 


be ready tomorrow afternoon after school,” 
he replied. 

Grandfather Linn’s automobile was wait- 
ing at the school building on Friday after- 
noon and soon Paulina was being led 
through room after room of pianos until 
they reached the old instruments. 

Paulina spied a little oblong box with 
brass strings extending lenethwise. It 
had no legs, but was supported on a table. 

A polite gentleman began showing the 
instrument which he called “The Spinet.” 
Pauline displayed such enthusiasnr that the 
man invited her to play a piece. 

“The tone is very weak,” said Paulina 
when she finished playing. 

“Yes, it is very weak, but did you no- 
tice that the tone is capable of different 
degrees of intensity, and can be varied to 
some extent even while sounding?” the 
man explained. 

“That was why Bach preferred the clay- 


ichord, was it not?” Grandfather Linn 
asked. 
“Exactly. The intensity of the tone can 


be varied by this peculiar pressure on the 
key. Notice also that the keyboard con- 
tains about four octaves and each key has 
a separate string. This instrument was 
used until the nineteenth century,” con- 
tinued the man. 

“Oh, was this the instrument for which 
Bach wrote the ‘Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord’?” said Paulina excitedly. 

“Of course, dear,’ answered Grandfather 
as they thanked the man for his courtesy 
and departed for home. 





Sharps and Flats 





By Lida E. Voight 





Sharps speak to me in joyous thrills, 
As summer sun on daffodils; 

As lively, merry little sprites; 

As fairies in a glow of lights; 

As dancing motes on sunny beams; 

As lovely thoughts in happy dreams. 


But flats are dark end eerie gnomes, 
That speak in deep and solemn tones: 
Sonorous cadences of sound, 

With somber joy their tones abound; 
With tragedy and portent rife; 

With peaceful quiet after strife. 


? 

















your full name and address. 


What I Want Most in the Junior Etude 


Do you want an ETUDE subscription free of all charge? Write us a letter 
telling just what new feature you want most in the Junior Department, 
and we shall gladly give a free’ subscription for the best letter received. 
Address New Feature, Junior Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Give 
This contest closes June |, 1923. 
































Memory Props 


Does “memorizing come easily for you, 
cr do you have to work pretty hard for 


it? A few lucky people can memorize 
almost without trying; but they are the 


exceptions, and besides, that kind of a 
rapid-fire memory is not always the most 
reliable. The best kind of a memory to 
have is the one that works well when it is 
concentrated, can memorize a piece without 
wasting any time about it, and that. does 
not easily forget what it has once mem- 
orized. So that will help to 
give you this kind of a memory should 
be tried. 


anything 


For instance—do you ever take a four 
or eight line piece of poetry and try to 
memorize it in Take out 
Perhaps 
you can do it in less than two minutes. 

How often do you glance at the front 


two minutes? 
your watch and time yourself. 


page of a newspaper, do you suppose? 
‘After looking at the front page, lay. it 
down and try to recall the headings to 


the eight columns. 
Look at 


magazine. 


an 
Close 
advertisements 


advertising page in a 
the book and name the 
the page. Can you 
name more than fifty percent of them? 


on 


How often do you go down town in a 
street car and stare blankly at the adver- 
tisements the the car? 
Close your eyes and see if you can name 
more than one-fifth of them, and 
will probably be in the wrong order. 


over windows in 


those 


How often do you go byastore window 
and look at the articles displayed? Try 
to recall as many articles as you can as 
you go down the street, and on your way 
back, stop and see how many you forgot. 

Do you recall, without looking at your 
watch, what kind of a figure six it has? 


Take a good look at these figures- 
1762953817. Close your eyes and repeat 
them. Did you do it correctly? 


Then look at these letters—acjsdkaiwn. 
Close your eyes and repeat them. Which 
was harder for you, the letters or the 
figures ? 

Then glance at this: 








Try to play it on the piano from mem- 
ory. You will probably say it is hard to 
because it tune or swing 
melody or rhythm, in other words. But 
even if it has not, you could memorize 
it at a glance if you were really concen- 
trating; and of course real music is 
easier because it has melody and rhythm, 
and harmony, too. And your ears and your 
eyes and fingers all help your brain, because 


do has no 


they do their share, and they are apt to 
do their part better than your brain does 
its part. So practice brain memory all 
you can. 
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MUSIC 


Satis N. Coleman describes a new and success 
fi 
i 





il system for the child's study of music which 
s based upon the natural evolution of music. 
A volume of fascinating interest and practical 
ilue profusely illustrated 
$3.50 at booksellers or from the publishers 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York 









AE West 45th Street 





Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL ie the personal 


nstruction of Dr 

Alfred Wooler, winoer of Interna 
tional anthem competition, 1911 
A simple, conelse und practical 
course Send for prospectus and 4} 
rates. Composers’ MSS, corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doe. 
A171 Cleveland Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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13 Some folks seem afraid to open the is 


EX door when opportunity is fairly pound- 
15) ing on the outside. 

1 Will you send us a postal asking for 
*§; the profit plan we have to reward sub- 
scription getters for the ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE ? Thousands 
have added to their income in this way. 

Now Opportunity is knocking at 
your door. 

The way to open the door is to write 
us a postal card to-day, giving your 
name and address and asking for the 
opportunity subscription plan. 
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Your 

Boy’s 
Happi- 

ness 


is one of your 
first considera- 
tions. Get THE 
BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for him. 
He needs ‘ this 
great boys’ peri- 
odical. Parents owe it to their sons to give them clean, 
interesting and instructive reading that will make them 
An 8 Months’ Trial Sub- 


self-reliant, manly and courageous. < 
scriptionforonly .. . 50 CENTS 
(This is ’way below the regular price) 
Each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE contains 


from two to four splendid serial stories and from twelve 
twenty thrilling short stories, besides special depart- 




















ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, Popu- 
lar Scien Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 
lecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photography, Car- 
toonin tc. Beautiful big pages with handsome covers 
in colors. Profusely illustrated throughout. A big lot 


of Jokes and Comic Drawings. Eight issues equal 20 
big volumes which would cost, as books, at least $20.00. 

A special feature is the award of $220.00 in cash prizes 
for the best amateur work in many subjects. There is 
no reason why YOUR boy should not win some of these 
prizes. Remember, only 50 cents for eight months. If 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money promptly 
and without question. Remit in stamps if more con- 
venient. On sale at all news stands 10c. a copy. 
en eT RAR OU HERB eee ae 
Ture SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Ine. 

9238 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I accept your special half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents for which send THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for eight months to 

(Write name and address plainly) 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue JUNIOR Hrupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories and essays and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Music Memory Contests,’”” must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any girl 
or boy under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete, 

All contributions must bear name, age, and 
address of sender (written plainly, and not on 
a separate piece of paper), and be received at 
the JUNIOR Erunpps office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., before the tenth of March, 
Names of prize winners and their contribu- 
tions will be published in the issue for May, 

Put your name and age on the upper left- 
hand corner of the paper, and your address 
on the upper right-hand corner of the paper. 
If your contribution takes more than one 
piece of paper, do this on each piece, 

Competitors must comply with all of the 
above conditions. Do not use typewriters. 


IS EVERYBODY MUSICAL? 
(Prize Winner) 

As far as I have observed, most people are 
musical. Many like music for music’s sake 
and like any kind of good music, vocal or in- 
strumental. Even the small boy, walking 
along the street, whistling his favorite tune, 
may attract an appreciative listener to the 
window. Music is a part of us. While many 
people can not read or play a single note, yet 
they will be lured by the charm of musie that 
we all feel. Music must have been created 
with the creation of man, for it is the only 
universal language and is understood by all 
people in all nations and all climes, Truly it 
has been said that music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast. I study, and prac- 
tice, and trust that I may some day join the 
ranks of the artists who are helping to spread 
the gospel of musie. 

Doris Mary Stewarr (Age 183), 
Ohio. 
IS BVERYBODY MUSICAL? 

Is everybody musical? Yes, in some degree ; 
but many people like music in a different way 
than we do; thus we think they are not musi- 
cal. People may be thought to be unmusical 
for the following reasons: 

First, their environment may be quite the 
reverse of musical, and so they lose their love 
for music. 

Second, their taste for music may not be 
cultivated. 

Third, they may not know how to give 
utterance to their musical appreciation, 

Fourth, they may not have an opportunity 
to frequent the places where they could hear 
music, 

Fifth, some may like ragtime better than 
good music, because they are more familiar 
with it; and so they are considered un- 
musical. 

But even the faintest liking for any kind 
of music shows us that everyone is at least 
a little bit musical. 

BESSIE FuLcHER (Age 15), 
Canada. 


IS EVERYBODY MUSICAL? 
(Prize Winner) 

Is everybody musical? Most people say 
‘‘ves’?; but I say ‘no.’”’ A great many people 
do not realize the value of musie at all. They 
think that it is simply a jumble of black notes 
on white paper. During a recital they fidget 
and wonder how soon it will be over. I have 
gone to many recitals and have actually seen 
one woman go to sleep. Personally, I think 
that, as Coué says, “if the. world in general 
would pay more attention to good music, 
instead of jazz, we could say in truth, ‘ “In 
every way I’m growing better and better,’ ”’ 
Here’s hoping that America soon wakes up 
to that fact. 

JEANETTE BwrGer (Age 13), 
New York. 


A litile bird perched on a tree 
And sang a lovesome ‘song. 

If I could sing like the little bird 
I'd be singing all day long. 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Born at Eisenach, 1685 Died at Leipzig, 1750 

Greatest master of the contrapuntal (polyphonic 
or fugal) style. A lover of home and church. 
“The Well-Tempered Clavichord” (“The Immorta! 
Forty-Eight’’), “St. Matthew Passion” and “Mass 
in B-minor,” are his greatest works. 


Property of 


Bitude Portrait Series 





Puzzle Corner 
A. PG. 


I am composed of eleven letters, 

My 1, 2, 3 and 7 is a very pleasant time 
of the year. 

My 3, 5, 8 and 11 is one of the first 
things we learn when we study music. 

My 8, 5, 3 and 11 is what the 8, 9, 3, 7 and 
6 tries to get when he comes to 8, 2, 3, 11 
our piano, 

My 8, 4, 6 and 11 is what we sometimes 
do if we practice with stiff arms, and when 
we are 8, 4, 6, 7 and 10, we are glad when 
our practicing is 10, 5, 3 and 11. 

My whole is what we eagerly wait for 
every month. 


Answers to Arithmetical Puzzle 








1 1685—1750, Bach, 

2 1685—1759, Handel. 

3 1809—1849, Chopin. 

4 1833—1897, Brahms. 
5 1770—1827, Beethoven, 
6 1797—1828, Schubert. 


There was a slight misprint in No. 1, but 
everybody seemed to notice it, and mentioned 
it in their answers. 

Prize wimners were: 

Mildred Behlmer (age 14), Indiana. 

Paul B. Nelson (age 9), Kentucky. 

Fred Hawkins (age 13), Missouri. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


Virginia Mauldin, Dorris J. Howard, Ruth 
Hanson, Freda Shaw, Marian Keep, Willie 
Elma Patrick, S. M. MHortensia, Rebecea 
Wright, Ferna McCloy, Alice G, Johnson, 
Ruth Lebos, Anna Kozlak, Jr., Mary Koalak, 
Jr., Helen Rahn, Maud McGowan, Ruth A. 
Rector, Catherine Johnson, Ruth Cacek, Ruth 
Lofgren, Mary Marjerus, Mary Rose Hurley, 
Kitty McCravy, Frances Crocker, Edith Al- 
pert, Marianne Lampsi, Dorothy Lut, Gordon 
3urton, Ida Mae Horsfall, Sylvia Rabinowitz, 
Beatrice Ruben, Luverne, McDermott, Irene 
Crump, Ada M. Hartley, Katherine McKenna, 
Theresa D. Cardella, Alvina R. Lewis, Alice 
Estelle Harwin, Berdadine Condon, Mary Jo 
Smith, Ruth Andren, Marie Grossbusch, John 
surt Clark, Vera Salaff, Eva Lydia Crawford, 
Olivia Fischer, Anna Dreveny, Ruth Alice 
Wilson, Jeanette Trotter, Josephine Stein, 
Gladys Northrup, Mildred Kidd, Ann Naylor, 
Lorene Shisler, Dora Lee Parsons, Sylvia 
Davis, Florence Shiely, Helen Oglesby, Leola 
Parkel, Frances Wakem, Hthel Townsend, 
Sylvia . Moskowitz, Mabel Marsh, Bulalia 
Blurtt, Sarale F. Hyde, Veronica Miller, Marie 
Laura Killam, Marian Gallagher, Almeda 
Wyatt, Bessie W. Johns, Eula B, Blake, Mary 
C, Michna, Emma Lee Gertrude Fulcher, Mary 
W. Jones, Marian V. Kuh, Sarah Bomstein, 
Mabel Zollinger, Irene Volger, Doris Irene 
Mason, Cecelia Gross, Helen Reuland, Flor- 
ence Nyman, Josephine Coulombe, Anna Mon- 
goen, Dorothy Orr. 


Honorable Mention for Composition 


Clara Brooks, Wilda Wetherall, Elsia 
Heiston, Betty Kidwell, Bertha A. Reisinger, 
Lucille Hill, Harold Mulinex, Dorothy Orr, 
Rose Regenbogen, Lillian Abramowita, Geneva 
Walters, Gussie Stern, Dorothy Gaugh, 
Thelma Brown, Luyerna MeDermott, Wthel 
Millirn, Elizabeth MeJunkin, Erna Burtt, 
Frances Loftus, Katherine UL. Swartwont, 
Ruth Linfield, John Grant Killam, Jr,, Mar- 
garet Gooch. 


Letter Box 


DraR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have been taking THs Etupr for some 
years, and like it very much. I would like 
to enter the contests, too, but as I live so 
very far away my things would not reach 
you until long after the contests were closed. 
T would like to hear from some JUNIOR ETUDH 
readers. 

From your friend, 
MummMin SHevn Ban (Age 14), 
15 York Road, Rangoon, Burma. 


N. B.—The Junior Erupp does not usually 
print letters asking for correspondence, nor 
does it, as a rule, give the addresses of the 
writers, but when one lives as far away as 
Burma, and reads the JuNIOR HTrupE away 
over there, we are glad to give the address of 
the writer. 


DrAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

How wonderful it must be to live in a big 
city and to hear lots of concerts given by 
great musicians! But still, that does not keep 
one from learning everything one can, and 
studying hard with the best teacher one can 
find. I am taking lessons from a teacher who 
went to the New England Conservatory, and 
am studying harmony with her, too, from the 
same book that she used at the conservatory. 
I think it is } most wonderful study and hope 
to be a composer some day. 

I do not go to school for I am not very 
strong; so I give all my time to my music 
and reading Tur Erupr, from which I get 
lots of help, 

From your friend, ’ 
MADBLINE STAHL (Age 17), 
West Virginia. 


There’s music in the air 
Where ever we may go. 

There’s music absolutely every where 
That's made by radio. 


THE ETUDE 


Musical 
Composition 


for 


Beginners 
by 
ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


A Practical Course in 
Original Composition 


THIS NEW AND IMPORTANT 
WORK IS THE MOST NOTE- 
WORTHY OFFERING MADE 
IN RECENT YEARS TO THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. 


From the simplest possible be- 
ginning this work introduces the 
pupil to the fascination of 
“really truly composing.”’ Noth- 
ing is better calculated to further 
the musical intelligence of pupils, 
No knowledge of harmony on the 
part of the pupil is presupposed 
by.this book and it can be used 
with children six years of age as 
well as by those of more mature 
years who have never been able 
to find “just how to go about it.” 
Even the plano teacher who has 
never offered class work to pupils 
will find upon examining this work 
that nothing else would serve so 
successfully in keeping alive the 
pupil’s interest in music lessons. 


Price, $1.00 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Eight Songs 


from 


Green Timber 


Lyrics by 
Charles O. Roos 
Music by 
Thurlow Lieurance 


AM has many great and 
beautiful stretches of outdoor 
country that are unequaled else- 
where. The valley of the St. Croix 
River is one of these marvelous spots, 
and it is an unusual treat to have the 
wonders and magic of this Green 


st i} 
Timber country presented in inspired |} 
verse and music that blend in giving | 


songs carrying the heart beat of this 
enchanting valley. i 
These songs are unusual offerings | 


for the singers’ repertoire and they | 


will appeal to any music-lover who is 
also a lover of the great outdoors. 


Price $1.50 : 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. | 


1710-1712-1714* CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Mother Goose Fantas 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND TWO PART CHORUS 
By Arthur Nevin Price, $1.00 


A Beautiful Work for Use by Musical Clubs, Schools, Ete. — 


The leading character, The Dréam Maid, discovers the 
Mother Goose Book of her childhood days and revels in ret 
rospection of those childhood fanciee. Itis a beautiful: work 
and the chorus of Mother Goose characters can be enacted by 
young people from elght to eighteen years of age. : 

Ideal for Summer Qutdoor Production 


Theodore Presser CO, ‘nevtnee sx. Philadelphia Pa, 
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Price, 25 Cents 
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Theodore Presser Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for our interesting 


“Catalogue of Juvenile Pearls of Instruction in Captivating Form for Young Pupils 


Musical Publications”’ 
This catalogue has many helpful 


works described. The kindergarten The very appearance of these charming collections makes them attractive to children and the 


teacher will be especially interested 
in it because in addition to cover- 


ing Plano Warks far the $oucg thas little musical gems behind the covers are just as delightful. 


are given Kindergarten and Action 
Songs, Cantatas and Operettas, Mu- 


vical Games, Toy Symphonies, ete | ‘TEACHERS WILL FIND THESE ALBUMS MOST HELPFUL WITH JUVENILES 


Pictures From Nature 


Characteristic First 


Grade Pieces for the Pianoforte 


BY 


Mae Aileen Erb 


Pictures From Nature is just the sort of 
book to follow or to supplement any instruc- 
tion book. Miss Erb has the rare faculty of 
composing teaching pieces that interest 
young students and these pieces excel in 
this respect. The verses are bright and add 
to the charm of the melodious pieces. This 
offering of eleven numbers is bound to 
become a great favorite with teachers. 


PRICE, .60 CENTS 


Children’s Rhymes From A to Z 








Twenty-Six Progressive Piano Pieces 


CHILDRENS ou BY 
RHYMES [| 


ree EP M. Greenwald 


is a great attraction to children. Each letter in the 


c ! Peete PHN . This is a novel collection of piano pieces. Novelty 
iH Tens SR © fi 

PL alphabet is represented by a title beginning with it. 
; Had a 


sv! There are extremely clever words to each piece. An 
[A . additional treatment in the form of a variation is 
a : : given each melody. 

4 The first numbers in this collection are very easy, 
both hands being kept in the treble clef. Progress 
brings the bass clef along and towards the last the 
pieces present little chords and various kinds of time 
work. which just begins to reach out of the first 


grade. 
PRICE, $1,00 


Old Rhymes with New Tunes | Birthday Jewels | Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots 


GS Piahotorte Vocal or Instrumental Characteristic Pieces for the 


Compositions 


BN: 


SEP nf Geo. L. Spaulding A. Louis Scarmolin 


ces Ol Geo. F. Hamer 


es 
GRO. HABER 


Every teacher of children upon _As the title indicates, there is a 
seeing this book would imme- little piece for each month of the year 
diately see that it possesses the and with each piece there is a verse 
type of pieces that, in their rather on the appropriate birthstone. The 
descriptive manner, would delight composer has presented that variety 
the little pianist. They comprise that always pleases 
the best set of ‘‘Mother Goose” and the teacher is given an excellent 
melodies that can be found and opportunity to achieve results because 
with the words given they can be of the attractiveness of these melo- 
used as vocal or instrumental dious numbers 
numbers. students completing 

work should have these pieces. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS PRIGE./5-CENTS PRICE, 60 CENTS 


Child’s Play GEORGE TOMPKINS THEODORE PRESSER C0. Juvenile Tone Stories ceorce Hamer 


Ten Miniatures for the Pianoforte Price, 75 Cents Music Publishers and Dealers Characteristic Piano Pieces Price, 60 Cents 


First and second grade recreation and study pieces for which 
the composer has selected as accompanying texts excerpts from 
the Child’s Book of Knowledge. The idea of their introduc- 


tion is to give picturesque quality to the melodies and thereby 1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET which may be sung if desired, but which in reality is intended 
aid in their interpretation. These pieces have melody, PHILADELPHIA, PA. to give character to each piece. The pieces are very tuneful 


rhythmic force and they are well harmonized. 


taces | Tuittle Albums for Child Pianists 


BY 


to 


Established 1883 A half-dozen little characteristic piano pieces just about 


students. Child 


SA 


MG iW" 


WS 


Woodsy Corner Tales and Tunes 


For Little Piano Players 
BY: 


S 


GQ... \o° ww [QIX | 


WOO 


Helen [3 Cramm eine TALES AND TUNES: | 
Here is an irresistible appeal to little folks. pric = x 
Real pearls of instruction marking distinct 
advances in’elementary piano technic are to 
be found in these pieces, yet they are melodi- 
ous and the interesting little stories and 
verse to each piece captivate the youthful 
fancy. There are twelve stories and twelve 
pieces. Teachers may gain even additional 
interest by having the child color with 
paints or crayon the fanciful design within ee 7 ee 
which each story is boxe/. : dacey* AAI, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS — 





Sunny Day Songs 


Vccal or Instrumental 
BY - 
Helen L. Cramm 


A really delightful book for the little 
pianist or singer. It contains a dozen and 
one sweet little melodies with words, written 
in the excellent manner that has brought so 
much success to Miss Cramm’s numbers for 
little musicians. These pieces will aid the 
young beginner to read the staves in both 
clefs and develop most pleasingly at the 
keyboard without study becoming irksome. 


RRIGE 75 CEN 








Pianoforte 


BY 


SQ gg [2rd Wm Kili Lp iii} pi pf GGWbWiiliibl\lii\IJ1J 


s 
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The five little numbers in this 
book differ quite a little from the 
average easy teaching piece in 
that the author of this little book r Sy. Raine 
has successfully combined ma- ; TINY TUNES 
terial adapted for young studerits : FOR TINY TOTS ~ 
with musical devices usually h 
found in more advanced pieces. 
The title of each piece has been te ; 
used as a theme or _ sentence, i A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 
which the composer has devel- Sle 
oped along polyphonic lines, but Re ~panecfege iP 
in a very simple manner, giving sla 
the young player some idea of 
counterpoint. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


WY 


in a collection 


SS 


second grade 
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reaching grade two in difficulty. Each has accompanying verse 


and of a decidedly picturesque quality. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
United States and Possessions, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, 


gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Press money orders, bank check or draft, 
United States postage st 


for its safe arrival. 


character of THE 
do not wish to miss an issue. 














“The Etude”. records 
the death of Carl] Fischer, 
New York. Mr. Fischer was born in 
staedt, Saxony, Germany, December 7, 
In his youth he studied the violin 
French horn, also the double bass and the 
bassoon, becoming a competent performer 
upon these instruments. Later he went into 
the manufacture of orchestral instruments. 
He then went to England in charge of the 
musical instrument works of Henry Diston. 
Returning to Germany he again decided to 
make a change and came to America in 1872 
when he was twenty-three. He immediately 
started in the music business, supplementing 
his work with professional engagements at 
night. Gradually he accumulated a very large 
and excellent catalog. He was also the pub- 
lisher of “The Musical Observer.” The firm 
will be continued under the direction of Mr. 
Fischer’s son, Walter S. Fischer. Carl 
Fischer's influence upon the music publishing 


with deep regret 


and 






business in America has been most valuable. 
Queena Mario, American soprano, who 
for a long time was a member of Fortune 


Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company, has gone 


“up” to the Metropolitan. Every musician 
familiar with her exceptional voice and art 
will not be surprised. As Juliette at the 
Metropolitan she made an immediate and 


extraordinary success which promises a great 
future, if opportunities come her way. Time 
was when it was impossible to enter the 
Metropolitan via another American opera com- 
pany. The present Metropolitan management 
is too broad to ignore talent. 


Josef Stransky resigned as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, early 
in February. At the last concert the con- 
ductor was presented with a wreath by the 
directors. Oswald Garrison Villard points 
out in The Nation, of New York, that Stran- 
sky took a “run down” orchestra, ‘‘welded it 
into a splendid machine’ and raised the sub- 
scriptions from $25,000 a year to $125,000. 
Thousands will regret his going, as the “‘stand- 
ing room only” sign was not often missing 

‘at the Carnegie Hall Concerts of the orches- 
tra. Without being sensational or a “society 
pet’’ he has stabilized the orchestral situation 
in New York as only those familiar with the 
musie of the great city can know. 


Anima Allegra, a new Italian Opera 
(lyric comedy), in three acts, by Franco Vit- 
tadini, founded on the Spanish story, ‘‘Genio 


Allegre,” was given for the first time in 
America at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on February 14th. ‘The opera, which has a 


very slight libretto, is reported to have many 
delightful passages, but was not a pronounced 
success, according to the press. 


The Chicago Civie Association re- 
ports that the past season was so successful 
that only eighty per cent. of the guarantee 
was called for. It now seems that opera in 
Chicago is really on a permanent basis. 


The San Carlo Opera Company is to 
appear in Havana this year, according to 
report. It is also said that Mr. Gallo hag 
engaged Bori, Ruffo, Schipa and Paoli to 
assist, in special performances. Gallo is mak- 
ing a stir in the world. 


Wolf-Ferrari, who has added some of 
the most beautiful of operas to the repertoire 
| in recent years, has just done another, ‘Prince 
Colibri” (Prince Humming Bird). This work 





deals with a dramatis persone of birds 
| solely—after the manner of  Rostand's 
Chanticler. Uarry Savage produced a comic 
opera some years ago called “Birdland” in 


which the characters were birds. 


Emil Oberhoffer, formerly conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, now 
resting for a year, is said to have committed 
six hundred operatic scores to memory in 
fifteen years. Henri Verbrngghen is his suc- 
eessor at Minneapolis. 


Emanuel Wirth, the last survivor of 
the famous Joachim String Quartet, died in 
Berlin recently. 


/ The Triennial Handel Festival will 
be held in London again this year in June. 
At the last festival, $4,441 persons attended. 


PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
Argentine, Bolivia, 
Cuba, Dominican Re- 
Guatemala, Mexico, 
§ Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
Sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or 
or registered letter. 
: amps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
ETUDE a majority of its readers 
1 Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


music publisher of 
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Philadelphia, Pa., 


The London Symphony Orchestra 
was recently founded in that city under the 
direction of Elizabeth Kuyper. The Mar- 
chioness of Aberdeen is president. Mme. 
Kuyper is a Dutch composer who taught for 
Some years at the Hochschule in Berlin. 
America has had many notable orchestras 
composed of women and conducted by women. 


Dr. John McE. Ward has just celebrated 


his thirty-fifth anniversary as the organist 
of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church of Philadel- 
phia. The church doubled his salary and 


requested him to stay for another thirty-five 
years. 


Alfred Hertz, formerly conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, has 
again been elected for two more years as the 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. Hertz has been in the Pacific 
metropolis for eight years. 


Arturo Toscanini, according to report, 
has resigned his position as conductor of the 
La Seala Opera House in Milan, because of 
a noisy demonstration of Fascisti during a 





performance of ‘Otello.’ 
Perosi The following report is trans- 
lated verbatim from the long established 


“Zeitschrift fiir Musik’ of Leipzig. ‘Lorenzo 
Perosi, of whose condition we have already 
made mention in our issue of * * * * 
is once more put under legal guardianship. 
His conversion to Protestantism has aroused 
great commotion in Italy for many months. 
Perosi the 


was last director of the now 
discontinued choir of the Sistine Chapel, 
under Pope Benedict XV.” The last report 


coming to THe ETupE about Perosi was that 
his mind was affected. 


An American Art Theater, at which 
opera as well as drama will be given, is 


planned for New York. 
by Otto H. Kahn, are 
plan. It is expected that the theater will 
be open in October or November. It is 
planned to seat 2200. No money will be 
lavished on the decorations of the house 
which will be very plain, but the productions 


Morris Gest, backed 
the promoters of the 


will receive liberal attention. The theater 
will be modeled after the scheme of the 
Moscow Art Theater, which is now repre- 


sented in New York by its leading performers 
who are presenting Russian dramas. Gest 
also announces that he will give performances 
of opera in English. 
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The S. Coleridge-Taylor Musical So- 
ciety of New York, founded by colored citi- 
zens, already has a membership of 1000. 
It now announces that it will form a sym- 
phony orchestra and a chorus of one hundred 
voices. The president of the organization 
is David A. Donald. 


DePachmann will tour 
year, according to report. DePachmann has 
not been heard in America for ten years. 
He is now seventy-five years old. London 
still throngs his concerts. 


America next 


The Covent 
cording to 


Garden Theater jis, ac- 
report, to be clésed to opera. 
This famous auditorium was ‘first opened in 
1732, but was not made into an opera house 
until 1847. The Royal Opera has had a 
Somewhat checkered career in these years. 
Its greatest success was under the régime of 
the late Agustus Harris. It will now be 
given over to musical comedy and revue. 
This should not disconecert the musie lover, 
as the house has frequently in the past 
given place to circus, prizefights ‘and cheap 
melodrama. Covent Garden was burnt down 
in 1808 and also in 1856. The present one 
has been ‘‘modernized”’ from time to time. 


“Pierrot Lunaire,” a composition of 
Arnold Schénberg, belonging to his so-called 
“second period” (his first period being quite 
lucid and his third being particularly unin- 
telligible to all with ordinary mortal ears), 





was given in New York early in February. 
The work is dramatic and deals with the 
emotions of a moonsick Pierrot. The words 
are half spoken and half sung—something 
part way between song and speech. Opinion 
was divided as to the artistic worth of the 


work, characterized by interminable discords. 


As one critic remarked, “Anyone can stand 
on his head if he chooses to do so and he 


will not fail to get an audience.” 


A Revival of the Bride Elect, by J. P, 
Sousa, was given by the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society in January, with great success. 
Many of the numbers were encored a half 
dozen times. 


Cesar Thomson, the great Belgian vio- 
lin virtuoso, will teach in America at Ithaca, 
New York, next Fall. 


Granville Bantock, one of the foremost 
of British composers, is scheduled for Canada 
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this month as adjudieator for the Ontario 
Musical Festival. Bantock was here in the 
nineties as conductor of one of the George 
Hdwards’ “Gaiety” companies. Since 1908 
he has been Sir Edward Elgar’s suecessor as 
professor of music at the Birmingham 
University. 

“Polly,” written in 1729 as a successor 
to the Beggar’s Opera, has again become a 
hit in London where it was recently repro- 
duced. The opera is also by Mr. Gay, who 
this time takes the winsome Polly to the 
West Indies with her fascinating highway- 
man husband, MacHeath. Let us hope that 


America may see it also. 


George Lansing, whose chief fame rests 


upon the composition of the haunting tune, 
Darkies Dream, died on January 17th, at 
Boston. He was an expert performer upon 
the banjo and coached many New England 
College banjo clubs. 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony was 


recently played in New Yor minus a con- 
ductor. Nothing new. Seidl frequently laid 
his baton on the music stand while his 


orchestra played and they played wonderfully 
well. First, the conductors gaye up their 
notes, now they are foregoing their batons 


will the public ever do without the “blonde 
gods” themselves? The really important 
work of the conductor is done at the 


rehearsals, 


Sir Henry Wood has become a member 
of the staff of the Royal Academy of Music 
of London. 


Los Angeles has a new magnificent mo- 
tion picture theater known as the “Graumann.” 
which seats over 4000. It is said to compare 
in size and richness of decorations and furn 


ishings with the finest opera houses of the 
world. It will maintain a Symphony Or- 
chestra of fifty musicians, under the direc- 
tion of the composer, Ulderico Marcelli. 


Every seat for the first performance sold for 
five dollars. When one remembers the al- 
most fabulous outlay for auditorium organs, 


ete., the future of music in America is truly 
immense, 
The 


Philadelphia Music 


League, un- 
der the able direction of Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott, has again received an appropriation 
of $10,000 from the city for civie music 


purposes, 


Extra! 
rope. Germany 
now France 
weapon upon 
beautiful at 


Extra! Musical War in Eu- 
boycotts French musie and 
threatens employ the same 

the Germans. If music is 
one time, it is just as beautiful 


to 


at another, no matter who wrote it. Why 
not be reasonable in Art ? 

St. Louis has voted to spend $5,000,000 
for a new Municipal Auditorium which, of 
course, will be used largely for music. Such 
auditoriums are being built everywhere in 
America now. The future of musie in our 
country is hardly comprehensible. 

The Theaters of Berlin, according to 
a report in the Paris Le Courrier Musicale, 


have nearly all closed their doors because of 
the inability to pay the actors’ salaries. 


Dr. Edward Bunnett, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 





F. R. C. O. City organist of Norwich, died 
in January, red SS. Much of his church 
music has become very popular. His Nune 
Dimittis and Magnificat in F is reported to 
have sold to the extent of half a million 
copies. As a boy soprano he sang with Jenny 
Lind. Last October he gave an organ recital 
in St. Andrew's Hall which amazed all who 
heard it by the wonderful virility of the 


octogenarian, 


Lalo, composer of Roi d’ys, was born just 
one hundred years ago. France accordingly 
is celebrating. 


Offenbach’s life has now yielded a sub- 
ject 


for a comic 
Ulmer. 


opera called 
It has just 


“A Waltz,” 
been 


by 
produced in 


Vienna, says a press report, has converted 
the little cemetery in the Wahring district 
into building lots. Here it was that the 
remains of Beethoven and Schubert remained 


for some sixty years. 
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. Et CHORUSES 

e A few suitable two, three and four part choruses are here 

| | listed. Space does not permit showing many other excellent 
E choruses. 

Ei| Catalog School 

Kd | No. 

3 108384 Alma Mater (S.A.T.B.)..J. W. Bischoff 8-H 

EQ | 144 Annie Laurie (S.S.A.A.) 

X Arr, by D. J. Peake H 

3 272 Awake With the Lark (S:A.T.B.) 

ES R. E. de Reef 8-H 
| | 15627 Bridal Chorus (Rose Maiden) (2-Pt.) 
EY F. H. Cowen 8-H 

E 259 Bridal Chorus (Rose Maiden) 

; By (S.A.T.B.) F. H. Cowen H 
ES | 118 Carmena (2-Pt.)....5...:. H. L. Wilson 8-H 
| | 20160 Come, Gentle Spring (S.A.T.B.) 
= J. Haydn H 
EY 10155 Come, Let Us All Rejoice (Sacred) 

DY | (2-Pt.) J. C. Warhurst 5-H 
EY | 188 Come to the Gay Feast of Song 
RY | (S.A.T.B.) R. E. de Reef H 
By 10392 Come Where the Lilies Bloom 
EY | (S.A.T.B.) W. L. Thompson Hi 
EA | 10182 Consecrated, Lord to Thee (Sacred) 
FX) (2-Pt.) J. C. Warhurst 5-H 
= 10848"Datce: (S-PE ate clio siorod M. Weingierl H 
p) 159 Dance of the Pine Tree Fairies (3-Pt.) 
= R. R. Forman H 
ti ES 15674 Down in the Dewy Dell (3-Pt.) 
>) H. Smart H 
} EQ 111 Ebb and Flow (3-Pt.)......... O. King H 
} ES 10674 Evening Shadows (3-Pt.)...C. R. Ricct H 
Fy) 10121 Far from My Heavenly Home (2-Pt.) 
: Ey | J. C. Warhurst. 5-H 
eI 6196 Franklyn’s Dogge (3-Pt.)...J. B. Grant 8-H 
KX 15608 From the Old Homestead (Medley) 
i= (S.A.T.B.) T. Lieurance H 
Dp) 10850 Gipsies (3-Pt.) ...siveus.e. J, Brahms H 
Ki | 15715 Glad May Morning...... E.'L! Ashford 8-H 
Kd | 20209 Good-night (Unison or 2-Pt.) 
Ey I. B. Wilson 5-8 
BY 265 Hail! Orpheus! Hail!..... R, E. deReef H 
p) 10898 His Love and Care (Sacred, 2-Pt.) 
= J.C. Warhurst 5-H 
is 5984 How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 
By | (Sacred, 3-Pt.) H. Smart H 
EQ | 10276 Humoreske (Swanee River) (3-Pt.) 
ES Dvorak—WwWilson H 
> 20161 It’s Home for You and Me (3-Pt.) 
Ei W. E. Haesche 8-H 
py 20062 I’ve Been Roaming (2-Pt.) Horn-Pitcher 8-H 
By 6234 I Waited for the Lord (Sacred, 2-Pt.). 

} ES | Mendelssohn—Norris 8-H 
kl) 10509 Last Good-bye (S.A.T.B.). 

i H. T. Burleigh 8-H 
= | 20188 Leafy June Is Here (3-Pt.) 
2) By Ss Hosmer. ied 

; = 6267 Lift Thine Eyes (Sacred, 3-Pt.) 

KA | Mendelssohn 8-H 
Fy | 15691 Listening Angels (Sacred, 2-Pt.) 

ES | J. Stainer 5-H 
bel | 20085 Little Fishing Boat (3-Pt.) 

EY A. P. Risher 8-H 
Kt 15671 Lord is My Shepherd (Sacred, 2-Pt.) 

Fy H. Smart 5-H 
ES 20175 Medley of Scotch Songs (3-Pt.) : 

ES R. M. Stults 8-H 

=(| 107 Merry June (2-Pt.)........ Ch, Vincent 8-H 
= 142 Morning Song (3-Pt.)...R. R. Forman 8-H 

| 5 143 Morn Rise (2-Pt.)......+.. A. Czibulka 8-H 
| Fd 155938 My Old Kentucky Home (S.A.T.B.) 
ES F, A. Clark 8-H 

) 10865 Night Winds (Lullaby from Jocelyn, 

E BP ished Momcitatiers store: Godard—Forman 8-H 
ES 6169 Old Time Favorites (Medley, 3-Pt.) 

‘ H, H. Pike 8-H 
=\ 20186 One More Song (S.A.T.B.).J. B. Wilson 8-H 
2) 15524 Open Wide the Gates of Spring (2-Pt.) 

FE R.R. Forman 5-H 
EY 149 Pond Lilies (2-Pt.)...... R.R. Forman 5-H 
S| 20199 Praise ye the Father (Sacred, T.T.B.B.) 

5, Gounod—Morris 8-H 
Kt 10773 Soldier’s Farewell (S.A.T.B.).J. Kinkel 8-H 
Fi 10725 Song of Spring (S.A.T.B.).R. M. Stults 8-H 
i= 210 Song of the Triton (S.A.T.B.) 

By Molloy—Taylor 8-H 
ES 15550 Songs Beloved (S.A.T.B.).7. Lieurance 8-H 
ES 10774 Spring Song (2-Pt.)..Pinsuti—Challinor 8-H 

si 6173 Summer Night (2-Pt.)....R. R. Forman 5-H 
= 20135 Tackle It (T.T.B.B.).....J. B. Wilson H 
eI 10886 Time of Youth (2-Pt.) 

FY Donigetti—Forman 8-H 
5 119 Twilight (Sacred, 3-Pt.)...... Fr. Abt. 8-H 
of 10286 Twilight (Sacred, 2-Pt.).S. F. Widener 5-H 
= 279 Two Marionettes (S.A.T.B.)..E. Cooke 8-H 
Ei 155 Voices of the Woods (2-Pt.) 

x Rubinstein—Forman 5-H 
= 294 Welcome, Sweet Springtime (S.A.T.B.) 

Rubinstein—Brackett H 
Re 108 When Life is Brightest. (2-20) 
kK C. Pinsuti 8-H 
| 102 When the Fragrant Roses Blow (2-Pt.) 
= F. Abt. 5-8 
EY 20055 Where Roses Used to Grow (S.A.T.B.) 

. I. B. Wilson 8-H 
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OPERETTAS and CANTATAS 


This is the season for the presentation of such musical 
entertainment as afforded by these offerings. Here are sug 
gestions fitting practically any requirements or limitations. 


THE GHOSTS OF HILO 

By Paul Bliss Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 

A bright, tuneful musical play. The plot is fascinating 
and the setting picturesque. The accompaniment of piano, 
gong and tom-tom give atmosphere to this operetta. Per- 
formances can be given indoors or outdoors. Three solo 
voices are required, the chorus may be made up of girls 
or young ladies. 


Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 Orchestral Parts may be rented 


THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 
By May Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge 
A Fantastic Romance of Old China in Three Acts. An 
excellent offering. The music is delightful and the dia- 
logue is amusing. Two sopranos, one contralto, one tenor, 
three baritones and one bass are required for the solo 
parts, 


Vocal score with full dialogue, $1.00 Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 | 


Orchestral parts for rental only 


THE PENNANT 
By Oscar Lehrer Book by F. M. Colville 
A real, practical comic operetta for a short cast, easily 
produced. May be adapted to any college or school locality 
to fine effect. Solo voices needed are two sopranos, three 
altos, two tenors, two baritones and one bass. 


Complete score, $1.20 Orchestral parts may be rented 


PANDORA 
By C. E. Le Massena 

A brilliant operatic setting of the old Grecian myth as 
retold by Hawthorne under the title of ‘‘The Paradise for 
Children.’”’ Five young people for the principal characters 
and a chorus of boys and a chorus of girls are necessary. 
This is the operetta that was broadcasted recently by 
W. J. Z., Newark, N. J. 


Complete score, $1.00 © Orchestral parts may be rented 
A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE 


By H. Loren Clements 
A short musical comedy in two scenes that can be pro- 
duced by almost any school, college or amateur group at 
any season. Takes tremendously well with the average 
audience. 


Vocal score, $1.00 Orchestral parts may be rented 


MOTHER GOOSE FANTASY 
By Arthur Nevin 
For Solo Soprano and Two Part Chorus 

An artistic musical fantasy. The leading character is 
a young lady whose day dreams of her childhood visualiza- 
tions of Mother Goose characters are enacted by mem- 
bers of the chorus. Members of the chorus may be chil- 
dren or young ladies of more mature years. Suitable for 
outdoor performance if desired. 


Complete score, $1.00 Orchestral parts may be rented 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 
By Geo. L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents 
One of the best operettas for young» people ever writ- 
ten. The text is witty and amusing and the music is full 
of sparkle and go. 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 
By Geo. L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents 
A bright, up-to-date work, suitable for boys and girls of 
from 8 to 11 years. Mother Goose characters are intro- 
duced in addition to the modern boy and girl parts. 


A ROSE DREAM 
By Mrs, R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 
A delightful entertainment for any group of young folks, 
between the ages of 8 and 14. The plot allows for partici- 
pation of any number. 


THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 
By T. J. Hewitt Price, 60 cents 
This delightful operetta may be produced by girls and 
boys or by boys alone. Time of performance, one hour. 


Those desiring Piano Solos, Vocal Solos, 
Vocal Duets, or any other material are in- 


vited to teil us their needs in order that we 
may make upa special package to be sent 
for exarnination. 
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The Commencement Program 


NOW is ‘the time to work up material for Graduation and other close-of-the-season 
exercises. Supervisors of Music, School and College Directors and Individual Teachers will 
find helpful suggestions below and in addition to these we will gladly make special sug- 
gestions in the shape of selected material sent for examination to any supervisor or teacher 
Any of the material listed below sent for examination. 








PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Numbers for four hands, six hands, two pianos four 
hands, two pianos eight hands, etc., make excellent 
features for a program. Any in this selected list may be 
had for examination, 


One Piano, Six Hands 


4898 Gipsy Rondo- ai. cis. cies is eels Haydn-Kramer $1.00 
4778: A May Day.sc..s:. brasice he eer ..Rathbun  .80 
6125 From Norway .........+. én hacee Cera Koelling _.75 
6717 Grand Galop Brillante........... Wollenhaupt 1.00 


7261 Promenade Polka—March . .....-Ringuet .90 








16198 Snowhbells’ oe iki ces 01s 00.0 cele warren F. Behr 75 
16268 School*day, Joya) Gi. osc. cance saateerune Kramer 1,00 
W678" Marche Lyrique ees acc esiceecmemeee Koelling .75 
8530: Polka de la Reine} ...; .'s./sc. Asm serie Raf 60 
9974 The Trumpet Call—March.......Loeb-Evans  .80 
9977 In the Arena—-March............ Engelmann  ,.80 
16269: March, and VErigdh. . 0. sissies ce eeiee Hofmann  ,40 
169169) ’Rapa: (56. ciscaethestetsis oi vjc'>) 0 arate as Engelmann  .75 
11008; "Two. Flowetsy cn, cse sos sects ebiimennars Koelling 60 
11145 Polonaise Militaire «..:<8.... 0 see sone Chopin .60 
11146 Barcarolle (‘‘Tales of Hoffman’”)...Offenbach .60 
110132 Homeward Marchi.......:./: 5 s+ eee Lindsay __.60 
11023 Iris—IntermezzO. 00... «ves sewn Renard .75 
13873 Marche Heroique .....«... 00 een Spaulding .60 


13562 Le Carillon—Polka Brillante...Leon Ringuet  .80 


14043 Pageant—Marche Brillante.Geo. L. Spaulding .80 
14215 Festival Procession March....Rathbun-Parlow .90 
19425 Dixie Doodle ..........cce00- Eduard Holst  .80 
19426" Camp. of -Glory. we sen nee ..Eduard Holst  .85 
14427 Tripping Through the Heather..Eduard Holst .85 
14486; Dixie Landi, 21's eo -sladele meen D. Emmet .60 
144386 Cavalry Advance.........-cs008 E. Schneider 90 
14437 Southern. Beauty... .cssecccsase E, Schneider  .80 
17716) Y oung, “Heatiss si. o.cemntremics Edmund Parlow  .60 
LIL On and? Onde eels sare Edmund Parlow  ,50 
17602 Keeping Step with the Union..... J.P. Sousa  ,.80 
17156 Marching Children,........ Geo. L. Spaulding .50 
17157 The Contented Fairy....... Geo. L. Spaulding .50 
Two Pianos, Four Hands 
7274 The Mill; Op. 75, No. 2....%.. Albert Landry  .40 
2008 Homage A’Mozart........ Wm. D. Armstrong 1.00 
8566 Festival March, Op. 45........ Geza Horvath ,80 
16953 Grand Valse Caprice............. Engelmann 1.25 
11856 “Melody in Di kee cs cet ats A. Rubinstein ,60 
18736 Man itow teh neeeaiiees camel C. S. Morrison 80 
+ 24463 (Gamp of Glory jeesc cance sees Eduard Holst  .80 
14480 The Flatterer........... nists abe C. Chaminade  .75 
14482 Dixie Doodle... (j:..50.--seeeess Eduard Holst .60 
14496 Shooting Stars Galop........... Eduard Holst 1.00 
14840 Valse Arabesque” 205.3... seein Lack 1,00 
AbS47 SMaytimeéis. ss snes eae: Mary Helen Brown  .50 
15348 Gavotte Miniature...... Mary Helen Brown  .50 
LOGGT 5 Hole isis: s,21: 0, Settee notes L. J. O. Fontaine .85 
16362 Fantasie on Humoresque..... Dvorak—Brown  .75 
16470" Serenade vic nce weet eee M. Moskowski . .40 
One Piano, Eight Hands 
11271 In the Procession........ Rvtieie's H. D. Hewitt _.80 
11552 Galop-Marche .........cecceeces A, Lavignac 1,00 
8321 Valse Lorraine. .\s. sn acte tee emen E, Missa 60 
LI064."Tapsi. senses dics sem cmieten H. Engelmann  .80 
Two Pianos, Eight Hands 
18O0ER-Minwets niGae. ocedisd vane Beethoven—Parlow  .40 
18013 Chant Sans Paroles...Tschaikowsky—Parlow _.60 
6781 Carmentsuiat tics aes caaennee Bizet—Parlow 1.25 
7674 Marche Diyrique..... 0 ssiac bee cen C. Koelling  .80 
16343 March from Lenore Symphony.......... Raff 1,00 
1830: Persian. Marcltsc...snc. agar A, de Kontski 1,50 
6478 Impromptu a la’ Hongroise........ P. Lacome 1.25 
16954 Grand Valse Caprice,........ «ss. Engelmann 1,75 
478T Russian Bivtana. vs cicsceut ad deena A. Luoff 50 
4400 Festival Procession—March....F. G. Rathbun © ,80 
6822 Marche Triomphale .........:....0¢ Rathbun  .80 


7565 Modern Chivalry, March, Op. 108.F. R. Webb  .80 
14570 Stand by the Flag—Patriotic March....Stults  .85 


14438 Tripping Through the Heather..Eduard Holst 1.25 
14489 Shooting Stars Galop.......... Eduard Holst: 1.25 
14445 Cavalry Advanceé.:............. E. Schneider 1.25 
14446 Dixie and’ jjecct tees te sc oete D. Emmet  .60 
14448 Awakening of the Birds........... O. Lange  .75 
14449 Fast Mail Galop.............6. L. Streabbog  .80 
13053 No Surrender—March.............. Morrison 85 
13186 Commencement March....... Pt ys. C. Koelling _.85 
18070 Dance of the Winds..A. Jackson Peabody, Jr. 1.00 
18602 Installation March........... G. N. Rockwell _.80 
8827 Tarantella from ‘“‘Masanielio”.D, F. E. Auber 1.00 
7296. Concert Polomaisé) 255i sic. os meses Engelmann 1,00 
3222 Grand Festival March......... H. Engelmann 1.00 
31% Parade Review... :.2.....5:.- H. Engelmann _ .85 


6882 Comrades in Arms—Two-Step....F. C. Hayes 1.00 
7046 Hungary, Op. 410, Rapsodie Mignonne 


C. Koelling 1.00 
14509 Flying Squadron Galop........... A. Parlow  .80 
14450 Love by Moonlight............... C. Durand .85 
18245 Salute to the Colors......... Bert R. Anthony _.85 
17603 Keeping Step with the Union..... J. P. Sousa 1.26 
17024 Triumphal March............... A. Sartorio 1,50 

Two Pianos, Twelve Hands 

S685 °Bella “Bocca. seawat cess ancie> shee Waldteufel  .90 
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TH ETUDE 


AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE LIST OF 


New Music 


Piano Solos and Duets, Vocal Solos, Sacred and Secular, 


Vocal Duets, Violin 


and Piano Numbers, 


Anthems and Secular Part Songs 


When ordering any of these Publications it is only necessary to 
mention “Presser Catalog’ and give Number 


PIANO SOLOS 


Gr. Price 


TWO CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


For the Pianoforte 
By CECIL BURLEIGH 
Grade 3 
18527 Hallowe’en 
18528 Wing Foo 


CRAMMOND, C. C. 

18353 Fragrant Blossoms, Waltz, Op. 136 
FONTAINE, L. J. OSCAR 

18460 Ballet Russe SA ARE ALS 

18422 Caucounne, Caprice 
GRUNN, HOMER 

18618 Valse Brillante in E Fiat 
HEWITT, H. D. 

18620 Bright Moments.............. ; 

ore UAT TS Er 
HUERTER, CHARLES 

18462 Thoughts at Sunset........... 

18485 When Grandmother Danced 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 

18455 Country Band, The, Characteristic 

March : See rea 4 

LANSING, A. W. 

18465 Merry Voices, Fourth Concert Polka..4 
OFFENBACH—SPINDLER 

18597 O Lovely Night, Barcaro le from “Les 

Contes d’Hoffmann” y 

PACHULSKI, H. 

18487 - La Fileuse, The Spinner, Op. 3, No. 2.7 
PRESTON, M. L. 

ga Fireside Lullaby 2, 


ENK, L. 
18555 Heart’s Enchantment............ 
RITTER, IRENE MARSCHAND 
18613 Pond Lilies, Barcarolle. ate 
18368 Withered Roses, Nocturne 
SCHULER, GEO. S. 
18525 May Pole March 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
18551 Important Event, On. 15, No. 6.. 


FOUR HANDS 


LANSING, A. W. 
18466 Merry Voices, Fourth Concert Polka.. 


VOCAL 
Songs and Ballads 


BISHOP, SIR HENRY R. 

13371 Lo! Here the Gentle Lark, F-c.......... 
BROWN, MARY HELEN 

18489 1 Love You Best, d-E flat 

18488 Just Because of You, d-F 
CORBETT, HORTON 

18543 Dauntless, c-D.... 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 

18541 My Soul Soars on Its Wings, G-a ..... 

18542 Sometimes a Single Hour, E flat-g 
PEERY, ROB ROY 

18558 Without You, ¢ sharp-F sharp 
PROTHEROE, DANIEL 

18548 Dearie Me, O!, d-g. . 
ROBINSON, PURDON 

18633 Barnegat Love Song, A, d-g 
SMITH, H. WAKEFIELD 

18545 Toy Shop Heroes, c-E 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 

18614 While Navy Ships are Coaling, c-g 
STICKLES, WILLIAM 

18552 Wind, The, d-g.... 
WOOLER, ALFRED 

18539 Lighthouse, The, c-D. 


Sacred Solos 


| Cat. No. 

AMBROSE, PAUL 
18665 Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay 

(Easter Song), E-F sharp 

MARZO, EDUARDO 
| 18537 O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee, d-F.. 
| 18538 O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee, b-D. 
18546 Lead On, O King Eternal, c-F 
| 18547 Lead On, O King Eternal, a-D........... 


| VOCAL DUET 


SMITH, CLAY 
| 18642 Dear Little You (Sop. and Alto) 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


FELTON-FREY 
18617 To a Wood Violet, Idyl 


ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 


BAINES, WILLIAM 

20267 Glory Be to God kin ato 

20259 Not Unto Us, O Lord...... 

20236 Sabbath Dawn, The... ‘ 

20256 To the Place Came Mary Weeping (Easter) 
BERWALD, W. 

20302 Rejoice and Be Glad (Easter)... 
PIERCE, EDWIN H. 

20253 Lord is My Light, The.............. 
STULTS, R. M. 

20262 Alleluia! He is Risen (Easter) 

20295 Christ Our Passover (Easter)............ 

20266 Hear My Cry,O God........,.. 

20238 King all Glorious (Easter). . . 

20274 O Saviour, Precious Saviour 


PART SONGS 
Mixed Voices 


BAINES, WILLIAM 
20258 Anthem to Spring 
GEST, ELIZABETH 
20264 Echo Song (Sop., Alto and Bass) 
20263 Owl, The (Sep., Alto and Bass) 
STULTS, R. M. 
20296 Jolly Tars (Sop., Alto and Bass) 


Women’s Voices 


Unison 
SPOONER, D. 
20276 Fealty Song 


Two Parts 


STULTS, R. M. 
20297 May Time........ 
WOODCOCK, A. L. 
20272 Moon of the Springtime 


Three Parts 


| GEST, ELIZABETH 
20265 Rainbow Song 


Men’s Voices 


KOUNTZ, R. 
20257 Hymn to Spring ...... 


PETER PAN 
A Cycle of Songs 
For Three-part Chorus of Women’s Voices 
Words by JESSIE ANDREWS 








Music by MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, Op. 101 
Price, 50 cents 


A high-class program number for women’s clubs, 
high school or college choral societies by 
America’s foremost woman composer. 


| Any of these new issues cheerfully sent for examination | 


Theodore Presser Co. init Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


Established 1883 


ACO STTO 
SPAULDING EASY ALBUM A,SOWECTION OF SECOND 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Many a child has been delighted with the melodious, easy, piano pieces by Geo. L. Spaulding 


and it is in response to popular demand twenty- 


two of his most popular second-grade pieces have 


n issued in this album form. Teachers will be interested in seeing this album. Every elemen- 


t@ry piano student should have it. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. :: 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street :: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1922-1923 
Etude Prize Contest 


FOR 


PIANO SOLOS— VOCAL SOLOS 
ANTHEMS PART SONGS 


$1,250.00 in Prizes 





E TAKE pleasure in making the following offer 
instituting our Erupe Prize Contest, being 


convinced of the real value of a contest of this 
nature in arousing a wider interest in composition and of 
stimulating the efforts of composers. In this contest all 
arewelcome and wecan assure the contestants a respect- 
ful hearing and an absolutely impartial final judgment. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 


will be divided among the successful composers 
in the following manner: 


PIANO SOLOS 


For the three best Concert or Drawing 
Room pieces for piano solo 

FIRST PRIZE £90.00 

SECOND PRIZE.. 60.00 

THIRD PRIZE .... 35.00 

For the three best Intermediate Teaching 
Pieces for piano solo 


CLASS 1. 


CLASS 2. 


$90.00 
SECONDESPRIZE pen est. otha aces clacen 60.00 
THIRD PRIZE se tae. OOOO 
For the three best Easy Teaching Pieces 

of any style for piano solo 

FIRST PRIZE £60.00 
SECOND PRIZE aie ers 45.00 
THIRD PRIZE.... 20.00 


VOCAL SOLOS 

For the three best. Sacred Solos 

FIRST PRIZE Be dks! ; ener S90 00 
SECOND SRR Z.2 tieeacky s+ aeistenis cies 60.00 
For the three best Secular Solos 
BIRSOIPRIZE St ueese cess sos des cons = - $9000 
SECOND PRIZE 60.00 
THIRD PRIZE 


CHORUSES 
For the three best Anthems for Mixed 


Voices 
FIRST PRIZE 


CLASS 1. 


CLASS 2. 


CLASS 1. 


45.00 
25.00 


For the three best Part-Songs for Mixed 
Voices with piano accompaniment 
FIRST PRIZE $60.00 

45.00 


CLASS 2. 


Voices in two or three parts with 
Piano accompaniment 
FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE. 


CLASS 3. $60.00 











CONDITIONS 


Competitors must comply with the following conditions: 


The contest will close July 1, 1923. 
The contest is open to composers of every nationality. 
Composers may be represented in all classes, but by only one compositionin each class. 


All entries must be addressed to “‘THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST, 1712 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A.”’ 


All manuscripts must have the following line written at the top of the first page: 
**FOR THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST.” 


The name and full address of the composer must be written upon the first page of 
each manuscript submitted. 


Only the classes of compositions mentioned above will be considered. Do not send 
Duets, Organ Pieces, Violin Pieces or Orchestral Works, etc. 


Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 
No restriction is placed upon the lensth of the composition. 
No composition which has been published shall be eligible for a prize. 


Compositions winnins prizes to become the propertv of the Publishers of ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE and to be published in the usual sheet form. 


The Publishers of THE ETUDE reserve the right to withhold prizes if the standard 
set by the Judges is not reached. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Phila., Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS 








Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 







































ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 
Branches in 
West Philadelphia Tioga 
Germantown Doylestown 
Directors: 


CAMILLE ZECKWER Frep’k HAHN 
Cuar_Ton Murpxyy 


Pennsylvania’s Leading School 
of Music 


53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 





Pianists can become perfect sight readers by studying my course 
on “The Art of Sight Reading.” Sight reading is not a ‘‘gift’’ and 
is within the reach of all pianists—beyinners and advanced. It tells 
you of the difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—method 
of reading and practice—faults made and how rectifled—how to 











paniments at sight—ete 
omplete Course of 5 lessons by mall, 85.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or refund made, 


DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. : 
A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the_ se- 
rious student of violin Write 
for free catalog and information. 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, 


play 














| Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduatee hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 





Educational, Political and Social. 
of music. 


system and her assistants. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDO LPH, Director 















YRMSTRUSESEAE SOS TS: oS 
Minneapolis School of Music, 










DUNNING SYSTEM STUDY for BEGINNERS 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Teachers 


Are you satisfied with results in teaching beginners? Are you satis- 
fied to let another year pass without availing yourself of the opportunity 
to possess.a Musical Training which, as thousands of teachers who have 
taken the Dunninc Course declare “Open to them a new world in 
music”? Can you AFFORD not to possess a systematized method of 
‘nstruction which will increase 100 per cent the standard of efficiency 
among your old pupils and bring you a larger following of new ones? 


Progress the Demand of the Hour 


Legitimately to get the most, to be the most, to do the most in a 
given time, is characteristic of this living age in all lines of endeavor — 
Especially is this true in the study 
Thousands of teachers of the “Divine Art” have found in the 
Dunninc System for Beginners, the very essence of success for a life 
work in the five weeks’ normal course as taught by the originator of this 


This course makes you a Specialist—an Authority. 
as a teacher is assured with an income from $2,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Names of teachers will appear in this space next issue. 





CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








ENAU~ 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimm ing 
pool. Catalog and illus- 
trated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 
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MRS. W. M. SIKES 


(Formerly May Lipscomb, of Kichmond, Va. ) 
Pupil of Emil Liebling 
Member American Guild of Organists 
CONCERT, PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE 
TEACHING, PIANO and VOICE 


and young daughters 


MISSES MARGARET and RUTH SIKES 









BURROWES COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


Will put new life into your teaching. Develops 
character as well as Mus'csense. Inspires 
teacher and pupil. 


KATHARINE BURROWES 
D. 246 Highland Avenue, H. P., Detroit, Michigan 










LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course: 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded- 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
60 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Request 




















OF IMPROVED MUSIC 


Your success 


Please mention THE ETUDE 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 








- The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 







An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Lake Forest School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, Dir. 


x, S Courses in all branches of music. 
d ; Special ‘‘Public School Music”’ 

course fitting young women for posi- 
tions. Faculty of collegiate standing 
; and training. Desirable Dormitory 
{ Accommodations. 


Wrtte Registrar for catalogue 


Lake Forest School of Music, Dept. 14, Lake Forest, Ill. 











who can qualify 


Private Teachers i. Asc: 


fh Faculty Mem- 
bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 


E. H, SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUT 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
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Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


Val paraiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


‘The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twélve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 





Heidelberg Conservatory of Music 
A STANDARD CONSERVATORY 
Confers B. Mus. Grants Teachers’ Certificates 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory 
Rates Reasonable 


Thorough Teachers 


For Free Catalogue, address 
President CHARLES E, MILLER 


Box 25 Tiffin, Ohio 





The Courtright Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


; field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 

to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 

. pupils prepared for concerts and recitals. 
Studio, 166 W. 97th 8t.,N. Y City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 








Conservatory Dept. Strong 
W D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 


BUTLER RED STUDIOS, 
= 
Piano Instruction, 
Form Playing, 
Improvisation, Keyboard Harmony, Violin, Theory, Harmony, 


Kindergarten Classes for Children. 245 West 54th St., N. Y. City. 
Telephone Circle 2107, 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music 
M Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
NG beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 
ADDA ©. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MUSIC SCHOOL. Voice, Piano, Harmony. 
Z | Church, C-ncert and Operatic Repertoire. 
1172 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















RUSSELL’S Practical instruction for 
R vocal students in Piano and the Har- 
monic foundation. The Seymour S~hool 


of Musical Re-Education, 57 W. 48 St., 
New York City. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
G U | C L AR D {from Rudiments to 
’ Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


OHRISTIAAN Composer- Violinist 
FN Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Suite 303, New York City 
Mrs. M. BR, Plano Instrnetion 
0 _TON Studio—Sternberg School 
Vi 10 S, 18th 8t. Philadelphia 
NEW Y 0 R School of Music and Artes 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
R | B G his personal instruction by Reincke, 
Scharwenka & Liszt Head Piano 
PIANO 
Art 








Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. ¥- 














150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St 
I Dep't N.Y School of Music and 
a, 437 Fitth Ave,, Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N. ¥. C. 





when addressing our advertisers. 


Professional Directory 





EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
Y ence of Piano pete t Most approved 
modern principles. . Y. School of Music 
and Arts, 17 E. 8th St., Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 





. HARRY COLIN, 430 W. 119 8t., N. ¥ ©. 
THO RPE Teacher of Singing. Complete control 
of voice thru the understanding of 


Nature’s Vocal Law. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T B EN A modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruct on, 
VE N H.rmony, Counterpoint and Musical Form, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 


MRS. A. M. 
J R G | | Piano &chool and Oonseryatory — 
120 West 72nd 8t., New York 


WESTERN 




















CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
iy Vi FE R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. ' 
Kimball Hall Chicago 




















9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
B U R OW ES Kindergarten and erg 
Dept.D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 
2: Detroit, Mich. 
Musical College. 57th year. Leadin 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
_ Mich. ‘Ave., Chicago." 
Conservatory of Muate 
A | Estapuisnep 1867, HighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cineinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1000 Students, 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ANNA M. NORMAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Leschetizky. Send $1.00 
T0 Mi L | NS ON for sample lesson on Hand Develop- 
ment and Interpretation. 
300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 
W FE STE N Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St.. Denver, Colorado 


Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 620 8. 
Oonservatory of Music 
KN 0X Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free Wh. F. Bentley. Director 
SOUTHERN 
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ne —p SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
B RYANT Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir, Eet’d 1898 
All Degrees Conferred Durham, N, C- 
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Home-Made Music Necessary 


THE scrivener sat in his stal] by the highway. <A youth 


came to him and said, ‘“‘Prithee. sir, I would that you should 


write me a love letter to my lady. Here is tuppence for 


your skill.” 

“What would you say?” quoth the man of letters. 

“Tell her that I love her more than anything,” 
the gallant. The scrivener took his quill and wrote: 

Fairest Lady: E’en as the sun shines on all the 
firmament, e’en as fair Luna embraces alt the world at 

eve, so would I bring my love to you. Adonis never 

knew the thrill with which I send this greeting. May 

your every hour be blessed with rapture until we 
meet again. 

Joyfully the swain took his letter and went his way, won- 
dering at the skill of the learned 
man who could write it so that his 
sweetheart could easily employ 
someone to read it to her. 





Now, we may buy our music 
ready-made or make it ourselves. 
There is a very great joy in listen- 
ing to music made by others. What 
with the art of Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Galli-Curci, Grainger, Godow- 
sky, Bauer, Kreisler, Ganz, Werren- 
rath, Farrar, Huberman, Tiffany, 
Gogorza, Strauss, Chase, Zimbalist, 
Elman, Oscar Seagle, Julia Culp, 
Stokowski, Sousa, Ruffo and count- 
less others who have recorded their 
interpretations for various kinds of 
sound-reproducing machines, it is 
now possible for people of very mod- 
erate incomes to bring to their 
homes the finest kind of music as 
performed by masters of the art. 
Every musical home ought to pos- 
sess the advantage of owning these 
recordings. From the beginning of 
the artistic development of music- 
recording apparatus, THe Erupe 
has enthusiastically exploited its 
possibilities. We are more than ever 
convinced that these instruments 
have enormously increased the gen- 


ica’s Favorite Hymn. 


eral interest in music and have been a factor in inducing thou- 
sands to learn to play and sing. 

At the same time, the musically inclined person should know 
that the higher enjoyment of his records, and of music as a 
whole, cannot be obtained in any other way than through the 
diligent study of music, whether this is done as an amateur or 
otherwise. We have passed the day of the scrivener, when we 
had to employ someone to read to us or to write for us. The 
ability to read and to write enhances our love for the drama a 
thousandfold. In just such manner does a knowledge of music— 
that is, the ability to play or to sing with proficiency and with 
familiarity with the foundations of the art—increase one’s 
enjoyment of music in every form. If you want to get the best 
fun out of music, learn music. Anyone who has gone through 
the experience will tell you why. Let’s have more and more 
home-made music. Music is the inspiration of every whole- 
some home group the world over. 





answered 






America’s Favorite Hymn 


ABIDE WITH ME 


Arranged as a Solo 


(In the Music Section of this Issue) 
As Sung by 
& D} 


Mme. Amelita Galli-Curcj 


This beautiful arrangement was made by MR. 
HOMER SAMUELS for his wife, Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curct, in response to countless requests to 
include this famous hymn in their concert pro- 
grams. The arrangement appears for the first 
time in print in this issue of THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
admirable for both concert and church use. THE 
ETUDE hymn census published elsewhere in this 
issue indicates “ABIDE WITH ME” as Amer- 









Rewarding the Real Leaders 
Because our general field is education, and bec 


ause this 
injustice affects teachers of music as well as other 


pedagogues, 
we feel that the discussion deserves space in Tur Erunpr. 

Every sensible person admits that the safety, prosperity 
and happiness of a State depends upon the character, 
and industry of its citizens. 
raw material of infancy are the teachers, th 
becoming more and more true every year. 
istration methods have gloriously 
part of the educational scheme. 

Admitting the position of the teacher to be the most 
important among all public servants, it seems absurd to read in 
the Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement on the Great 
Steel Strike that the average wage for teachers throughout the 
country is at a rate of just about 
one-half that paid the what are 
classed as common laborers in the 
steel industry. 'The shame of it! 
Oh, the shame of it ! 

The remedy for strikes and all 


social troubles lies in education in 






our schools (including character 
building with the inspiring back- 
ground of music). ‘This education 
Is now in the hands of men and 
women who are the logical strike 
breakers for strikes of the future. 
With the right understanding, with 
harmony and justice there can be 













no strikes. Labor and capital both 






should clamor to see that the wage 






of teachers is raised so that the pro- 
fession will command the very best 
citizens, and that they shall be paid 
liberally for their services. Enter 
prise, initiative, trained industry, 
ethical ideas, patriotism, art, prog- 







The arrangement is 






ress, are all now, in a very splendid 
way, the responsibility of the 
teacher. 







Millions of dollars are lost every 
year in strikes and social eruptions. 
Why? Because we are forgetting 
that the leaders of the people are 
the educators in the home, school and 
pulpit. Pauperize the real leaders and the only result is the 
rule of the mob. Let us pay our leaders handsomely |! 

We would feel that we were neglecting one of the ereatest 
privileges and duties of our publication if we did not now and 
then claim our share in helping to mould public opinion to 
a higher appreciation of the teacher’s worth. Won’t you 
join with us in emphasizing this stand by persuading as many 
of your friends as possible to spread the ideal ? 

Public opinion, moulded by just such cultured, idealistic 
people as those who read Tue Ervpr, will help immensely. 
Your personal effort in urging this among your 
will help, immensely. 
every day. 


own friends 
The main thing is to keep on urging it 





The teacher—whether mother, priest or schoolmaster—is 
the real maker of history; rulers, statesmen and soldiers do but 
work out the possibilities of co-operation or conflict the teacher 
creates.—H. G. Wells. 


brains 
The makers of citizens from the 
educators. This is 
Recent school admin- 


absorbed music as a necessary 
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Music and Telepathy 

We have never talked with a psychological expert who was 
willing to admit that what is known as telepathy, or the trans- 
mission of unspoken thought from individual to individual at a 
distance without some such physical means as the telephone or 
the radio, is demonstrable. All these experts have insisted that 
such reported instances of telepathy as one constantly hears are 
Gabriel Bernhard, in the Paris Le Cour- 
rier Musical, however, takes a very different viewpoint. 

After reciting the attitude of Richet, Heuze, Branly, Tuf- 
fier, Janet and other French metaphysical savants and members 
of the Academy of Sciences, he points out that some of these 
scientists are of the mind that telepathy is identical with some 
physical phenomenon not dissimilar to electricity as employed 
in wireless telegraphy. As far as we 


merely coincidences. 


are concerned, this is 
purely conjecture, as we do not know or believe that it has been 
demonstrated creditably through physical instruments. 

Everyone hears of “hunches” or “premonitions,” and some 
of us have had startling examples in our own experience; but, 
until we can work out boone wireless when we want to work it, 
we must put all these things down to coincidence. 

The writer in Le Courrier Musical, however, insists that 
there is in music a wonderful field for telepathic experimenta- 
tion. He tells us that there is an unquestioned telepathic bond 
between the conductor and his orchestra. He suggests that 
the experiment of having the conductor lead in the dé Sak at times 
will demonstrate it. We have heard the Sousa Band play 
through an entire number in its program when the electric 
lights went out and the 
effect was excellent. 
training? 


great bandmaster was invisible. ‘The 
But was this not due to years of previous 
On the other hand, the Sutro Sisters, in their won- 
derful two-piano playing, sit back-to-back and revel in comph- 
cated rhythms, crescendos and nuances which would seem to 
indicate something like telepathy. The subject is an interesting 
one, but one of which we know so little that we shall not attempt 
to give the impression of anything like sophistication. 


Art to be beautiful must have form. Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford says: “It is a law of nature that no art can be form- 
less without being also monstrous. What is true of nature will 
always be true of its idealization.” 





Then and Now 

Ir you want to realize how the musician’s place in the social 
scheme has arisen, just read this part of a letter which Mozart 
wrote to the archbishop, asking his ruler to kindly fire hir- so 
that he could earn a living. 

Ait IT am pou before God in my conscience, with 
all my power to be grateful to my father—who has unweariedly 
devoted all his time to my education—to lighten for him the 
burden and now for myself, and afterwards for my sister, for 
I should be sorry that she had spent so many hours at the 
harpsichord without making a profitable use of them. With 
your Grace’s leave, therefore, I most humbly pray your Grace 
to dismiss me from your service, for I am anxious to take 
advantage of the approaching months. Your Grace will not 
take unfavorably this most humble prayer, since three years 
ago your Grace, when I begged permission to travel to Vienna, 
was graciously pleased to declare that I had nothing else to 
hope for, and should do better to seek my fortune elsewhere. I 
thank your Grace in deepest humility for all great favors 
received; and with the flattering hope of being able to serve 
your Grace in my manhood with more approval, I commend 
myself to your Grace’s continued favor and goodness.” 

After all this palaver the archbishop graciously consented 
to discharge the greatest musician of his age. How different 
would be the fate of Mozart now. Managers would be fighting 
to make contracts with the boy who was virtually obliged to 
oo upon a kind of begging tour in order to get a start. He 
would receive offers of thousands of dollars instead ofa few 
pennies or shillings. He would ride in luxurious Pullman cars, 
instead of bumping diligences, he would live in hotels far more 
palatial than anything that ever entered the archbishop’s 
imagination. 


From Trovatore to Boris 

Wuewn one hears a performance of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff,” it seems so many miles away from the ‘“Trovatore” 
of Verdi that it is difficult to realize that Moussorgsky in his 
youth was described by one of his friends as a. kind of military 
fop with “well-fitting uniform, all spick and span, his feet small 
and shapely, his hair carefully brushed and pomaded, his hands 
well cared for like the hands of an aristocrat. His manners 
were exceedingly refined; he spoke mincingly and he was lavish 
with his French phrases. He had a slight touch of conceit, but 
not too much: his education and good breeding remained con- 
spicuous ; the ladies were charmed with him. He would sit at 
ee piano and with elegant gestures play portions of T'rovatore 

r Traviata, around Fins the company exclaiming in chorus: 
‘Char ming’—‘Delicious.’ ” 

Was it a case of atavism which carried Moussorgsky from 
the artificial glamor of the Muscovite court society to the dis- 
sipation which accompanied his later years and the manifesta- 
tion of the peasant atmosphere in his naturalistic music? 

The picture we know best of Moussorgsky was painted 
shortly before his death (by Repin), when “Moussor gsky had 
been through the agonies of great poverty, which he had 
attempted to drown in vodka. The smooth, polished parlor 
pianist, strumming away at arrangements of Verdi operas had 
completely vanished. Instead was a realistic genius, an icono- 
clast, whose idea of setting words to music was that of following 
the natural inflections a language. It was an enormous leap 
from the trite and dnconmequenued Rondos of Herz, which 
Moussorgsky played as a young man, to the huge musical can- 
vases of the Master’s later years of which Debussy said, “It 
resembles the art of the enquiring primitive man, who discovers 
music step by step, guided only by his feelings.” 


Less Difficulty 

Francesco Bercer, London pedagogue and writer, whose 
contributions to THe Erupe always bring an atmosphere of 
youth and sprightliess to our pages which never betrays his 
eighty-seven years, makes a plea in the London Musical Record 
fore: ‘less difficulty” in pianoforte pieces. After all, difficulty 
has very little to do with sheer beauty. T'rawmerei is just 
complete and just as beautiful, in its way, as the Carnaval. 
Berger says: “I am not advocating the total abolition of all 
difficulty, or a return to the simplicity of Haydn and Diabelli. 
But surely there is an immense gap between music of Grade A 
and that of Grade Z. Pieces which completely absorb the atten- 
tion of the average player by their demand on his technic leave 
him little freedoat to attend to other matters. He is treading 
the tread-mill of toil, instead of strolling happily through the 
scented groves of musical imagination. 

ark. he question of difficulty resolves itself into this: What 
is the ultimate object of all music? Is it to astonish, to bewilder, 
to make our hair stand on end? If so, the performance of it 
ranks on the same low level as that of the acrobat who walks 
across the stage on his hands, with his head protruding between 
his legs, masticating glass bottles. But if music is intended 
to serve a higher mission, and that mission be to supply lofty 
intellectual enjoyment and to evoke thoughts, sentiments and 
emotions which even the choicest language is inadequate to 





evoke, then the piling of Pelion on Ossa which we encounter in 
some pieces misses its object completely; converts a pleasure- 
giving pursuit into one of competitive personal effort; dazzles 
the eye of the hearer, instead of moving his heart.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Berger has exposed the kernel of 
much bad piano playing. It is harass to want to make a show 
of acquired prowess. Thus, the average player elects to perform 
a piece that is technically just a little beyond him instead of one 
well within his grasp. Far better to make music than to make 
an exhibition of musical tight-rope-walking that makes the 
hearer apprehensive rather than delighted. 





“Tf I had a dozen ears instead of two I could not begin to 
do justice to the musical events commanding serious attention 
in New York City in one day.” Thus comments a noted metro- 
politan newspaper critic. 
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the Art of the Piano 


An Interview with the Master Composer and Pianist 


[Eprror’s Norn: .Regarded by most of his contemporaries 
as the greatest composer fer the piano since the time of 
Chopin and Liszt (with the possible exception of Edvard 
Grieg), Mr. Rachmaninoff bas now spent some four years of 
his artistic career in America, playing in music centers in 
all parts of the country and meeting hosts of American 
musicians. This has naturally given him a fine purview of 
our artistic advance and our artistic needs. Rachmaninoff 
(sometimes spelled Rachmaninov) was born at Onega, Provy- 
ince of Novgorod, Russia, April 2, 1873. From 1882 to 
1885 he was a pupil of Demyansky in the Petrograd Con- 
servatory. From 1889 to 1891 he studied in Moseow at the 





Is the Art of Playing the Piano Advancing ? 

“THE art of playing, the piano has not only not reached 
its limits, but it is very questionable whether the standards 
of attainment at the keyboard are anything like as high 
to-day as they were in the days ef Anton Rubinstein. To 
my mind these performances transcended all who have 
appeared since their time. Indeed, I might be so extrava- 
gant as to assert that Anton Rubinstein played twice as 
well as any who are playing to-day. Rubinstein was a 
pianistic marvel born to master the instrument, to glorify 
it, to devour it, as it were. Rubinstein had something 
more than technic. He embraced all the qualities that a 
master of the keyboard should have. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of Chopin and Liszt compositions, they are all 
pianistic. There are two kinds of difficulties: Difficulties 
which exist because the composer does not recognize the 
nature of the piano and makes his works uncomfortable 
for the performer, with no gain whatever in pianistic 
effect, and the difficulties which are pianistic, that is, 
always playable, always in the genre of the instrument. 

“Of course all composers have their admirers, their 
followers. Often the admirers are such because of their 
personal inclinations. They are ignorant of what consti- 
tutes real beauty in piano composition and piano playing. 
They learn that it is fashionable to admire certain phases 
of what is termed futurism. They like the pose of being 
“modern,” “up-to-date,” and they affect to like the works 
that no human being with a rational mind could possibly 
enjoy. Sucha public rarely thinks for itself; it is much 
more comfortable for them to accept a fashion which 
others applaud, even if that fashion is altogether hideous. 
Human nature is odd in this respect. Time, however, 
decides between the permanent and the artificial and 
inevitably preserves the good, the true and the beautiful. 


The Lure of the Piano 


“The piano is the most obvious instrument and for that 
reason will always be the one which has the greatest 
appeal to the amateur. It is the door to musical litera- 
ture, because of its command of bass, treble and the other 
inner voices. It is simply indispensable in music because 
of this. It is not nearly so difficult as the violin, because 
the tones are already made at the keyboard and the player 
does not have to go through the experience of finding 
them as on a violin. 

“It is true that the piano does not develop the sense 
of hearing as does an instrument on which the student 
is expected to make his own tones; but for the most 
part itis decidedly the best instrument for the beginner. 


~ Musical talents come itto the world with marked in- 


clinations toward certain instruments. If a great genius 
is discovered with inclinations toward the violin, this 
should be encouraged. 

“The training of the ear may probably be best devel- 
oped through singing. In Russia, in the Government 
schools, this is one of the compulsory studies. The pupil 
must go through his classes in solfeggio, and it is not 
regarded as a matter of secondary interest. He is not 
taught solfeggio with the idea of making him a singer, 
but with the thought that unless he learns to hear his 
music, and understands the intervals, his playing and 
singing can never be more than merely mechanical. The 
singing improves the rhythm. 

“The advantage of the Government school is that, 
unless the student manifests real talent, he is not per- 
mitted to continue.. He may go to a private school if he 
chooses, but the State did not undertake to give him a 
musical training unless it was convinced that music was 
the career for which he was best fitted. In America, 
practically all the schools are private. The pupil is re- 
garded as a business asset to be retained and taught as 
long as a modicum of talent warrants his continuance. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Technic 


“One hears a great deal about the danger of too much 
technic in America, which seems absurd. To my mind 


, 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
Secured Expressly for Tur Erupr 


Conservatorium, with his cousin, Alexander Siloti, the 
noted pianist and conductor, and at the same time took up 
his studies in composition with Taneiey and Arensky. There 
he won the gold medal, In 1899 the London Philharmonic 
engaged him to appear as composer, pianist and conductor. 
After some years spent in conducting, playing and teaching, 
he settled in Dresden, devoting most of his time to composi- 


tion and tours as a pianist. In 1909 he made a tour of 
America. At that time a highly interesting interview upon 
piano playing appeared in THe Erupe. He is now regarded 


as the foremost of living Russian composers. His composi- 
tions are modern, but untainted with futurism and sensa- 





SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


the first thing a pupil should seek is to acquire as much 
technic as he can possibly comprehend. This is the rea- 
son why it is necessary to begin at a very early age. A 
technic must be built, just as a house must be built. It 
takes years to do this. There are no real short cuts. The 
musclés grow in power and dexterity, through a course 
of years of daily hard work. When one begins late in 
life, it is possible, of course, to learn to play, often in a 
very gratifying manner; but it is very rare that it is 
possible to acquire a huge technic which is really a mix- 
ture of hard practice and years. I know of no pianist 
who began late in life to study the instrument who ever 
acquired a great technic. Show me an exception. Make 
your start at six or seven, not nineteen or twenty, if you 
hope to get the technic which every public artist must 
possess. This should not discourage those who, starting 
later in life, hope to play the instrument well. They may 
play it well, but they will never have the virtuoso technic 
which the public of to-day demands. Strangely enough, 
however, if the hand and mind are trained in youth, it is 
possible after a lapse of years, to start to build again and 
produce very unusual results. The technic acquired in 
youth seems to remain as a kind of musical capital. 

“Personally, I am a great believer in scales and arpeg- 
gios. What is there to excel them? When you can play 
them well you can begin to study with the proper techni- 
cal background. 

“Two hours daily is none too much to devote to technic 
until the hands and muscles receive that drilling and exer- 
cise which they must have for the great tasks of perform- 
ing the masterpieces of the art. In Russia it is the aim 
of the best schooled teachers to accomplish as much of 
this as is compatible with the health of the child, as early 
as possible. In fact, by the time the student reaches the 
first to the sixth classes he is through with most of it. 
When he reaches his sixth class, he is confronted with 
an examination before he is permitted to pass to the next 
grade. This technical examination has largely to do with 
scales, arpeggios and exercises. If he cannot pass this he 
stops there until he can, That is how much Russia thinks 





tionalism. His works are rich in invention, imagination 
and technical skill. They are characterized with the power, 
brilliance and lofty idealism that one would expect from 
this scion of a noble Russian family. He has written three 
one-act operas, several symphonic works for large orchestra 
and chorus, inspiring songs, masterly coneertos, and many 
notable shorter works for the piano. In 1919 THe Brupep 
published a Rachmaninoff number (October) presenting 
information about this master and his works, otherwise 
unobtainable in the English language. The following inter- 
view is one of the most significant we have had the honor 
to publish.] 


of technic, and we have had the reputation of producing 
some astonishing technicians, 


A Determinative Examination 

“The examination given is of a nature that may interest 
some American students and teachers. At least the fol- 
lowing outline will show in part, how thorough it is. The 
pupil by this time is supposed to know his. scales and his 
arpeggios, as well as the average child knows the multi- 
plication tables. In other words his knowledge and skill 
are expected to be ready at once. He is not supposed to 
hesitate to gather his wits. When the direction is given 
by the examiner he is expected to play the scale, or ar- 
peggio immediately as directed 

“The student on coming into the examination room is 
told that he will be examined upon the scales and arpeg 
gios centered, as it were, upon a given note, “A” for 
example. He does not know in advance what note he will 
be examined upon. First come the scales. The metro- 
nome is set and the pupil is directed to play eight notes 
to a beat, or any given uumber, in any rhythm the exam- 
iner determines upon. First, he would possibly be asked 
to play the scale of A major, then that of A minor, in 
the different forms. Then he might be asked to play the 
scale of G major, starting with A, then C major, then | 
major, then D major, then B flat, then E major; in fact 
any major or minor scale containing A. The examiner 
notes at once whether the student has the fingering of the 
scales at his finger tips, whether he employs the right 
fingers for each scale. It is comparatively simple to play 
the scales in a given key from octave to octave: but, 
when you think of it, they rarely appear 
in actual compositions. Rather does one find a snatch of 
a scale here and there. Unless the student knows how 
to finger these snatches of scales with the approved 
fingering, his scale study is at fault. The main value of 
scale study is to acquaint the hand and the brain with the 
most adequate fingering so that when the playing emer- 
gency comes in a piece the hand will naturally spring to 
the right fingering. 


in such form 


“A similar process is encountered in playing the arpeg- 
gios. A certain note is taken for examination purposes, 
let us say A again. The student is requested to play the 
arpeggio of the major triad on A, then the minor triad. 
and then the triad of which the note A is the major third 
(in this instance the triad would be that of F and the 
arpeggio would be played in the first inversion or 6 posi- 
tion. Next he might give the same triad with an aug 
mented 5th, that is the triad F, A, C#, but always start- 
ing the arpeggio with the letter A and with the correct 
fingering. He would next be asked for the 6/4 chord 
on A, that is the chord of which A is the fifth. This 
would be the chord D, F#, A; but the student plays it 
in the position of A D Ft. Then would come the minor 
of the same chord A D F. The following list of chords, 
followed by the fingering of a few notes of the arpeggio 
shows what is intended. 
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“When the pupil is directed to play the six-five chord 
on A, his mind immediately reverts to the scales and 
arpeggios of the key of B flat, and the fingering for that 
key. It is by no means enough merely to be able to play 
a scale starting or ending with the key note. The pupil 
must know instantly what finger must go upon a pre- 
scribed note in the given scale. Thus A would have the 
following fingers in the scales as indicated: 

Scale of G—A has second finger in right hand. 

Scale of A—A has thumb in right hand. 

Scale of B flat—A has third finger in right hand. 

Seale of C—A has third finger in right hand. 


Scale of D—A has second finger in right hand. 
Scale of F—A has third finger in right hand. 
Scale of C—A has third finger in right hand. 


“To be able to start on a given note in any key, with 
the right finger and without hesitation, indicates that the 
student really knows the scales thoroughly and is not 
guessing at them. To do this he must know all the scales 
and must have thought about them as well as practiced 
them digitally at the keyboard. 


Liberating the Student from Technical Restrictions 

“Every Russian student in the earlier grades knows that 
to proceed he must master this. It stands as a barrier 
in his way until he surmounts it. It is only one of the 
phases of technical drill for which the conservatories of 
Russia were famous. Rapid later progress in the art of 
playing the piano is in a large measure due to the fact 
that one is not encumbered with the need for developing 
a technic which should have been mastered in youth. 

“But, you say, that is an examination in harmony as 
well as keyboard technic. Unquestionably, since both 
hang together. In learning the scales and arpeggios, one 
absorbs a ready knowledge of keys-and chords which can 


hardly ever be gotten by paper examinations alone. The 
mind is trained to instantaneous thinking. What is the 


result? When a pupil takes up a composition of Bee- 


thoven, Schumann or Chopin, he does not have to waste 


hours studying special fingerings. He knows them almost 


intuitively and can give his attention to the more artistic 
phases of his work.” 


A Second Section of this Article will 
appear in THE ETUDE for next month. 
THE ETUDE has already secured confer- 
ences with a number of famous pianists, 
among whom may be noted Mr. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mme. Guiomar Novaes and 
Mr. Frederick Lamond, all of whom have 
created new and sensational interest in 
their performances this year. 
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Practical Practice 


By W. O. Forsyth 


TALENT is largely a desire and capacity for hard work. 
Worthy results are obtained only by quality put into 
practice, and not by the number of hours at the keyboard. 

As in everything else, quality in practice counts, for 
the mechanism of the hand must be made supple, strong, 
easy-running, and obedient to the slightest wish of the 
player. 

In order to develop such a necessary condition, con- 
tinued attention must be devoted to scales, arpeggio play- 
ing, and to technical materials. The thumb action must 
become practically automatic, because the hand should 
not shift from one position to another until the thumb 
is actually over its key. It then acts as a pivot on 
which the hand may turn. 

Octave study of every possible kind, solid and broken 
chords and double intervals should receive daily attention 
by the advanced player. Thus the running mechanism 
of his equipment is constantly being adjusted and 
improved, 

In taking up a piece for study, it is well to look over 
the music without playing it, in order to form an idea 
of its contents and of its music~l and technical features. 
After this survey the opening measures may be care- 
fully played, each hand alone. Always study without the 
pedal at first, in order to prevent “bleary” effects; and 
strive for a clear, beautiful tone. The importance of 
this analytical study can scarcely be over-emphasized, 
As soon as the difficulties in the separate hands have 
been overcome, the parts should be played together, 
always returning to separate study when uncertainty and 
unclearness are noticed. At this stage, too, attention 
should be directed to the construction of the phrases, etc., 
with a view to memorizing. If this is done, by the time 
the piece can be played with the hands together, in a 
clean, clear and rhythmically correct manner, the music 
will have “stuck in” and the piece be memorized. 


Memorizing should begin at the beginning, phrase by 
phrase, not measure by measure, so that the player can 
appreciate the relationship of the different parts to the 
whole. Apply the same common sense to the memo- 
rizing of music as with prose or verse, one thought at a 
time, and then uniting them. 

In putting together a composition so studied, attention 
should be directed to any mistakes or flaws occurring in 
different passages. Work at these separately, until they 
go with absolute smoothness and reliability. This often 
requires a minute examination as to what causes the 
technical imperfection. Sometimes the failure to get 
even one or two notes with a comfortable fingering will 
spoil the effect of an entire passage. Having found the 
cause of the technical weakness, stop not till it is cor- 
rected. If this is not done, sooner or later disaster will 
ensue when undertaking the piece before hearers. 

A systematic fingering should be religiously followed. 
The fingers then become accustomed to a certain order 
and automatically go to their proper places without much 
mental stimulus to guide them. 

Technic must be made as perfect as possible, in order 
that the artistic wishes of the composer and pianist may 
be carried out. If the technical features of the compo- 
sition be not mastered, it never can be played smoothly 
and beautifully. Aim at technical assurance and _ per- 
fection; ther? the “finishing touches” can be added. One 
is now free to add the shading, the climaxes, to give 
attention to the use of the pedals, to consider where to 
accelerate or slow down, in order to create the right 
emotional abandon, repose or brilliance. This is the 
most fascinating work of all, and is where the refinement 
and artistic taste of the performer most shows itself, 
The most subtle emotions, the most moving passions, may 
now be interpreted, because one has freedom from the 
thraldom of technic. 





A Teacher in Feathers 


By Herbert G. Patton 


Asout four o’clock one summer morning, I was lying 
half awake, when I was attracted by the singing of a 
robin, Being a lover of birds and an humble student of 
ornithology, I began to listen more intently and discovered 
that two were busy at one song. Soon I was astonished 
to discover one bird was giving the younger a music 
lesson. 

My interest became so intense that I arose and, going 
to the open window I crouched low, and peeped over the 
window sill. There was the older robin on a neighbor’s 
chimney, but the young one was given the liberty of 
perching in the branches of a tree that almost overhung 
the chimney and the study of the song continued. 

Being a teacher of music, I was glad to be per- 
mitted to enter the class of this teacher in feathers; 
not even finding it obligatory to don a suit or comb my 
disheveled auburn locks. The teacher would sing a few 
notes of quite a lengthy carol, the young bird promptly 
attempting to imitate it. Sometimes the effort would 
be a success, and again almost foreign to the example set. 
Did this feathered tutor stop to chide and find fault? 
Not at all. The pupil was given some liberty and after 
several repetitions began to improve and to grasp the 


entire song. I gained a lesson that beautiful summer 
morning and I feel sure a percentage of readers can 
share in the benefit derived. 

I remember visiting a dear aunt in one of the great 
cities. Her daughter and a niece were taking piano 
lessons of a stern master of music. The piano was 
played by both of them several hours a day. Both, in 
addition to finger drills and technical studies, were 
working on a short and beautiful classical melody. No 
other tune was permitted and so exacting was their 
teacher that they seemed never to suit his require- 
ments. This visit was a number of years ago, but 
whenever I hear that melody, written by one of the 
greatest composers, a feeling of revulsion comes over 
me. They had played it to death and no wonder neither 
of the young ladies took much pleasure in their lessons 
or followed them long enough to gain any considerable 
proficiency. 

At another time I stayed with a family who also 
boarded an excellent singer, who taught. She would 
hardly permit a pupil to sing a half dozen notes till she 
would begin to scold and find fault. 





‘Anthems to 


Kill Time” 


By Eugene 


Directors of church music, especially for the more 
liberal denominations, should use a keen eye in selecting 
their programs of music. 

Observation of common practices only emphasize this. 
Exclusive of responses (which in most cases are portions 
of hymns) most of these churches use two anthems. 
This gives the director an opportunity for interesting 
contrasts. They may alternate, grave with gay, fast 
with slow, or one introducing a solo with one entirely 
choral. But how often directors overlook this oppor- 
tunity. 

Then, how seldom are anthems made to harmonize 
with the prevailing thought of the day as delivered by 
the minister. They seem, so often, to be just tossed into 
the service to kill time. 

When the minister gives the director no notice as 
to his subject for the day, and the selection of the an- 
thems devolves entirely upon his discretion, he should 
by all means endeavor to make a contrast between them. 
The first (being more distant from the sermon) should 


F. Marks 


be of a brilliant style to stir the emotions; and the 
second (nearer the discourse) should be subdued and 
quiet in spirit, leading towards reverence and calm 
thinking. Above all, how appropriate and beautiful is 
a service in which the minister and director have worked 
out harmoniously together, each aiding the other, to 
illuminate a particular idea. 

Certainly, to use as a response a verse of a hymn 
which is to be sung entire later in ihe service, shows an 
inexcusable lack of forethought. This easily could be 
obviated by using other material, especially when there 
are so many excellent “Sentences” published for this 
purpose. These are often just a degree higher than 
hymns and, consequently are educational to the average 
congregation. 

A director should ever view himself as a teacher or 
missionary in the cause of better music. He should 


guide himself accordingly, ever striving to lead his lis- 
teners to a higher plane than normalcy. 
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America’s Favorite Hymns 


A Discussion Representing the Entire Country Resulting from 32,000 Hymn Titles Sent to “The Etude 
eG. ° ° 9° 
Abide with Me 


“Abide with Me,” as sung by Madame Galli Curci. 
Your pastor and your organist will profit by this article. 


The reader's attention is called to the new solo arrangement of 
Mr. Homer Samuels and will be found in the Music Section of this issue. 


The results were received in the following order: 


Abide with Me....... A «at viaevinals ah OU 
Nearer, My God, to Thee...... Bei yaroxvete ts 5490 
PETE STIC UE GIDL 5 yc... we os wes o's 4161 
NCE ee 3432 
lees, Lover of My Soul............... 2709 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty. .1444 
Just as I am, Without One Plea........ 875 
Semesayaout, Pilot Me..............+.4- 487 
My Faith Looks up to Thee..... CAS aie eS 


All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name...... 220 


SomME months ago Tue Erupe printed an Editorial 
based upon a hymn census taken a few years ago by 
Dr. W. H. McMaster, pastor of Embury Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, who now is President 
of Mount Union College, Ohio. From this census 
of the favorite hymns of that congregation the ten 
most liked hymns were selected and were reprinted in 
Tue Erupe for February, 1922. These hymns were 1— 
Abide With Me, 2—We May Not Climb the Heavenly 
Steeps, 3—When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, 4—Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for Me, 5—Nearer my God to Thee, 6— 
Faith of Our Fathers, 7—In the Hour of Trial, 8— 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 9—O Love That Will Not Let 
Me Go, 10—Jesus Calls us O’er the Tumult. 

The response to this editorial was enormous. Over 
32,000 titles were received. After this manifestation 
of interest Tue Erupe invited noted men and women 
in all parts of the country to give their favorite hymns 
so that many different callings could be represented. 
All creeds, all sections, all kinds of people are repre- 
sented in this large census, in a manner which must 
be of great value to congregations electing to hold 
Hymn Services. In addition to the list and the com- 
ments from noted Americans there will alsot be found 
“The Romance of Hymns and Tunes” prepared by Mr. 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher. 

Above is the list of hymns, with the ten favorites 
leading. The numbers after the hymns indicate the 
number of votes received in the 32,000 submitted. In 
nearly every list four hymns appeared: Abide with Me, 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; Rock of Ages; and Lead, 
Kindly Light. 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
(President Hmeritus, Harvard College 

I am much obliged to you for sending me the record 
of your inquiry into the favorite hymns of the readers 
of Tue Erupe. The three hymns in which your 
readers show the greatest interest have been very dear 
to me every since they first appeared; but my favorite 
hymns do not appear in your record at all. These are 
“Tt Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” and “Calm on the 
Listening Ear of Night” by an obscure poet named 
Edmund Hamilton Seats, ‘Hark, the Glad Sound! the 
Saviour Comes” by Philip Doddridge, “Joy to the 
World! the Lord is Come” by Isaac Watts, and “Lord of 
all Being, Throned Afar” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
These five hymns do not appear at all in your record. I 
am surprised by the small vote received by “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and also the fact that “The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War, a Kingly Crown to Gain” does 
not appear at all. I have heretofore thought that these 
two hymns were great favorites in Evangelical Protes- 
tant denominations. 

i am not sure that I have any one favorite hymn; but 
I am inclined to think that it is Addison’s “The Spacious 
Firmament on High,” which I learnt at my father’s 
suggestion when I was a little boy. 


Hon. HENRY VAN DYKE 
(Author, Diplomat, Educator) 

This list of hymns is an excellent one. All of them 
except the one entitled, “Will There Be Any Stars?” were, 
and still are, constantly used by me in the conduct of 
Christian Service. I should add: “O Master Let Me 
Walk with Thee.” “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts.” 
“O Jesus, I Have Promised to Serve Thee to the End.” 
This last is the hymn with which I most frequently close 
a service. 


Between 150 and 200 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go. 
How Firm a Foundation. 
In the Hour of Trial. 
What a Friend We Have in Jesus. 
I Need Thee Every Hour. 
Sweet Hour of Prayer. 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. 


Between 100 and 150 
He Leadeth Me. 
In the Cross of Christ I Glory. 
Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult. 


Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(Former Secretary of State) 

I ‘find that my favorite religious song comes rather 
low in your list, possibly because there are two tunes, 
one of which is, I think, much more suited to the words. 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought” sung to the tune with 
the slowest measure is my favorite hymn. 

Another song that I am fond of does not seem to be 
mentioned, “I’ll Go Where You Want Me to Go” is 
one of the best of the songs of consecration. 

The songs, however, which have received the largest 
vote are excellent selections from the large number of 
soul-stirring hymns. My father’s favorite hymn “Kind 
words Can Never Die” was one of the best songs fifty 
years ago; it seems to have disappeared although the 
value of kind words is not less to-day than it was then. 



















































Their Favorite Hymn 


George Ade—Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Irving Bacheller—Dear Lord, the Father of 
Mankind 

Henry Ward Beecher—Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Carrie Jacobs Bond—Abide With Me 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan—One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler—Lead, Kindly Light 

George W. Chadwick—Now the Day Is Over 

Dr. Frank Crane—Abide With Me 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis—(Too many to enumerate) 

Bishop Warren A. Candler—Sun of my Soul 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell—Rock of Ages 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew—Rock of Ages 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot—Jt Came upon the Midnight 
Clear 

John Drew—Lead, Kindly Light 

William E. Gladstone—Rock of Ages 

Strickland Gillilan—Come, Thou Almighty King 

Amelita Galli-Curci—A bide With Me 

General Robert E. Lee—How Firm a Foundation 

John Luther Long—Rock of Ages 

Richard Le Gallienne—Lead, Kindly Light 

Thurlow Lieurance—Rock of Ages 

Abraham Lincoln—When I Can Read My Title 
Clear 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey—Lead, Kindly Light 

William McKinley—Nearer, My God, to Thee 

Edwin Markham—Dies [re 

Dr. Eugene Noble—Abide With Me 

Provost J. H. Penniman—Hark, Hark My Soul! 

Mary Roberts Rinehart—-Lead, Kindly Light 

James H. Rogers—Lead, Kindly Light 

Theodore Roosevelt—How Firm a Foundation 

Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa—Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, in four quarter measure, for congre- 
gational singing and Gounod’s There Is a 
Green Hill Far Away, for a sacred solo 

Rev. Thomas Spurgeon—There Is a Fountain 
Filled with Blood 

H. J. Stewart—Abide With Me 

Emma Thursby—Nearer, My God, to Thee 

Dr. Henry_van Dyke—O Jesus, 1 Have Promised 

Owen Wister—Lead, Kindly Light 


”” 


Leads a Long List 


This arrangement was made by 


Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah. 
O Mother Dear, Jerusalem. 


Between 50 and 100 


Will There be any Stars? 
Come, Thou Almighty King. 
Softly Now the Light of Day. 
O Worship the King. 

Now the Day is Over. 

Come. Ye Disconsolate. 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought. 


BisHop WARREN A. CANDLER 
(Methodist Church, South) 

In reply to your letter of October 12th, I name the 
following hymns: Keble’s hymn which begins, “Sun 
of my Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,” and Charles Wesley’s 
hymn which begins, “Jesus, the Name High Over All.” 

With reference to the list you enclose, I would prefer 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee,” and “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


(Distinguished Author) 


I love a great many hymns, but I believe that my 


favorite is “Lead, Kindly Light.” It is the one hymn 


that stands out from my childhood with greatest 


distinctness. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 
(Eminent Concert and Oratorio Soprano) 

Most decidedly my favorite hymn is “Nearer, My 
God to Thee.” I always loved the simple old tune. But 
I must say that I felt inspired when I sang the setting 
of Albert Holden to these words The music fitted each 
verse so beautifully that you could not help singing it. 

DR. FRANK CRANE 
(Editor, Writer, Clergyman, Musician) 

Yours of October 18th is at hand. Your summary of 
the favorite hymns is very interesting. It seems to me 
should not want 
from a personal 


that it is quite representative and | 
to make any substantial change in it 
point of view. 


EUGENE A. NOBLE 
(Director Juilliard Musical Foundation) 
In answer to your inquiry, I think the list of favorite 


1 


hymns very good. I can sing from memory all the 


hymns listed except one, and that one is not 
singing. 


Favorite hymns are related to intense moods, such as 


wi rth 


recollection of childhood, bereavement, religious awaken- 


ing, etc. They are rarely selected on the basis of either 
literary or musical worth. It is 


a quiet hymn, such as 


igreeable to learn that 
“Abide with 


vapidities 


most people pref« Ve 
Me,” rather than 
which are overworked for gain. 

In most churches hymns of service are 


some of the sentimental 


being used 
rather than hymns of passive sentiment. 
I have too many favorites to specify any one. 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
(Distinguished Clergyman and Lecturer) 
The selection of 
shows the need of education in hymnology. 
OQ Thou Traveler Unknown” and “The God of 
Abraham Praise” could hardly be omitted from a first 
class choice. -No list is complete without Bishop Ken’s 
Evening! Hymn, “Glory to Thee, My God, this Night.” 
My choice in order would be: 
1—Rock of Ages 
2 O Love that Wilt not Let Me Go 
3 O God, my Help in Ages Past 
4—Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
5—Guide me, Oh Thou Great 
6.—When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
7.—Abide with Me 
8—Lead, Kindly Light 
9—How Firm a Foundation 
0.—Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown 


favorite hymns is only fair, and 
“Come, 


Jehovah 
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GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


(Director, New England Conservatory of Music) 

query is rather difficult to 
hymns selected on account 
of the hymns or the tunes? Second, it is so long since 
I have had any active connection with church music 
that I have not been able to follow the popular sentiment 
in regard to hymns. Personally I consider “Now the 
Day is Over” one of the most artistic expressions in 
hymn music. I am-also very fond of “Broad is the 
Road that Leads to Death’ or “Why do we Mourn 
Departed Friends,” not on account of my sympathy with 
the sentiments expressed, but of pride in my colonial 
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Fx or 


answer, 


two 
First, are 


reasons your 


these 


ancestry. 

To me it is rather striking that numbers 1, 3 and 5 in 
the first group are English, both words and music and 
are comparatively recent additions to American Hymnals. 
I also note that some of the favorite tunes by Lowell 
Mason and others are not included, viz., “Federal Street, 
Hebron,” etec., are not included in this list, showing a 
change in public sentiment during the present generation. 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
(Noted American Composer) 

Now, about hymns: I do not find many of those I 
like you sent. Those I might name 
among them as appealing to me especially are: 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God Almighty 

Come, Thou Almighty King. 

Nobody has named the three that I would select as my 
own favorites. To wit: 

Ancient of Days (Jeffery’s tune) 

For All the Saints 

When Morning Gilds the Skies. 


best in the list 


DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
(Official Organist, City of San Diego, California) 

In reply to your enquiry relative to favorite hymns, 
permit me to say that, while the list submitted certainly 
most of which might fairly be called 
popular, yet the hymns listed are of very unequal merit. 
There are two tests for a really good hymn; (1) words; 

2) music. Most of those mentioned fail in one or the 
other of these conditions. Amongst those which might 
be called satisfactory in both respects I would include 
the following: “Abide with Me;”’ “Nearer, my God to 
Thee ;” “Lead, Kindly Light;” “Holy! Holy! Holy!” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross; “O Worship the 
King.” 

Most of the others would fail to satisfy either the 
poet or the musician, and possibly this is the reason they 
have become popular. The class of hymn which is to 
me particularly objectionable may be called the ultra- 
sentimental type, such as “He Leadeth Me,” which is 
merely mentioned as an example. Of course, the so- 
called ‘Gospel Hymns” could not for a moment be 
considered seriously. 

In my opinion too much stress is laid upon the sen- 
timental side of religion in popular hymns. In every 
Christian’s experience there will be times when hymns 
which move us to tears may be considered appropriate, 
but such conditions are exceptional and in no way form 
part of our every day life. In a general way we need 
hymns which set forth the joys of religion and encourage 
us to make the best of life as we find it. 


includes those 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
(Famous Chautauqua Lecturer) 

I think you are doing a mighty big, as well as inter- 
esting, thing in ascertaining the favorite hymns of widely 
separated interests and representative people. The 
whole list is made up of hymns any one of which I 
should have mentioned had I been naming that number 
of hymns. My favorite—in so far as one who is very 
fond of hymns and was raised on them can say which 
special one is his “favorite’—is “Come, Thou Almighty 
King.” There is a swing and a majesty to the music- 
and-word combination that seems to me to make it the 
ideal worshipful hymn, just as “Juanita,” with its fine 
combination of genuine poetry and real music constitutes 
the ideal sentimental song. I love to join with a con- 
gregation in singing it, and find my keenest church 
pleasure in its rendition by a good choir or well-trained 
congregation, 


CLERGYMEN, CHOIR LEADERS, 
CHURCHMEN will find this hymn 


material of immense value for hymn 
services. 





The Romance of Hymns and Tunes 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


THERE is sure romance in our church hymnody, ro- 
mance that is thrilling, gripping, soul-stirring. Almost 
no other subject of research arouses in the disturber 
of dusty tomes more really keen sensations; for we 
have scarcely a well-known hymn which has not been 
born of the soul travail of some sin-weary or glory- 
visioned mortal. 


Abide with Me 


Because of ill health, Henry Francis Lyte (1793- 
1847), an obscure Devonshire parson, found himself 
unable to continue his pastoral work and prepared for a 
southern journey. He planned a final communion ser- 
vice, though, as he wrote, “scarcely able to crawl.” 
While administering the sacrament he said to his flock: 
“T stand before you seasonably, as alive from the dead.” 

Tearful parishioners partook of the sacred elements 
he distributed. Having given a last adieu to them, he 
retired to his chamber. As the evening shadows gath- 
ered he handed to a relative this immortal hymn to 
which he had added music. It was his swan song; for, 
but a few days later, he passed away with “Peace, joy” 
on his lips. 














THE ORIGINAL ROCK OF AGES 
(See Story on page 230) 


The tune, Eventide, popularly associated with these 
verses, is one of the few surviving compositions of Wil- 
liam Henry Monk (1823-1899), in his day a well-known 
English organist and composer. He taught vocal music 
in King’s College, the National Training College, and 
Bedford College, all of London. He was a musical 
editor of several hymnals, among them the standard 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” His last post as or- 
ganist was at St. Matthias Church, Stoke Newington. 

This hymn has a wonderful record as a soul-saving 
medium. It is true to the Gospel and has been a 
source of ‘comfort to multitudes in distress. It is one 
of those which have a peculiar appeal to the lowly. 


Nearer, My God to Thee 

This hymn ranks among the best in the English 
language. One may safely say that it is the most widely 
popular of all written by female hymnists. It was from 
the pen of Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams (1805-1849), a 
woman of fine literary taste and in later life known 
for her religious zeal. 

Because she worshipped with the Unitarians and con- 
tributed to their hymnals, she has been persistently 
classed with them, thus bringing down undue criticism 
on her best known hymn, from the orthodox. Some 
have quarreled with it because of its close adherence 
to the story of Jacob at Bethel. In spite of these ob- 
jections, devout worshippers, the world over sing it with 
their own interpretation, and are satisfied. 

It is an incomparable lyric. The refrain “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee,” is so graceful, 
so simple, and so blends with the whole poem as to 
lend greatly to the lyric effectiveness. The aspiration 
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of the hymn is emphatic; and the climax grows with 
each verse in triumphant upward steps. 

The music, Bethany, is an Old English Tune har- 
monized by Lowell Mason (1792-1872), one of the best 
known of the early American musicians. He was self- 
taught, became director of a church choir (Medfield, 
Mass.) at sixteen and located in Boston in 1827, where 
he became president of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
He taught classes and was the pioneer music teacher 
in the American public schools. He published many 
collections of music with great financial profit. 

Though lacking a distinct evangelical expression, 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, is unsurpassed in popular 
esteem. It was the favorite of President McKinley 
and he died with its strains on his lips. 


Lead, Kindly Light 

The popularity of this hymn is just a little baffling. 
One would scarcely risk classing it as a great poem, 
a great hymn or a really lyrical piece of English. Yet, 
in spite of its many jars in rhythm, it has passages of 
striking beauty. Then, a spirit pervades the poem that 
lifts: the darkness which oppresses those in trouble or 
grief. The heart-touch of the last two lines is scarcely 
equalled in our language 

The poem was written by John Henry (Cardinal) 
Newman (1801-1890), while becalmed for a week, on 
a sailing vessel, in the straits of Bonaficio. Born in 
London, educated for and ordained in the English min- 
istry, he entered the Roman Catholic Church in 1845. 
His celebrity rests on this production. 

The tune, Lux Benigna, is the composition of Rev. 
John Bacchus Dykes (1823-1876), an English divine 
and musician. Of fine scholarly attainments, he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Music in 1861. Among 
his fine hymns, this one is peculiarly effective. Doubtless 
no small part of the popularity of the hymn is due 
to the music so vividly reflecting the spirit of the words. 

The real meaning of the hymn has been a subject 
of lively discussion. Often attacked as atheistic because 
omitting direct reference or appeal to the Deity, its 
spirituality is of the type which lifts the soul. When 
asked, in later life, to interpret the closing lines, the 
author declared them to be the fruit of some “transient” 
state of mind; though, doubtless, they were the result of 
a furtive vision of his own loved ones “lost awhile.” 


Rock of Ages 


Probably the most translated of all Christian hymns, 
Rock of Ages, is now sung in almost every known 
tongue. 

Agustus Toplady (1740-1778), the author, qnce said: 
“Strange that I, who had so long sat under the means 
in England, should be brought nigh unto God in an 
obscure part of Ireland, midst a handful of people met 
together in a barn, and by the ministry of one who 
could hardly write his name.” 

Neither the personality nor the works of any other 
great hymnist has inspired more divergent opinions. 
“He climbs no heights; he sounds no depths; * * * 
his greatness is the greatness of goodness; he is a 
fervent preacher, not a bard,’ seems to be the sum 
of these. In spite of this, Rock of Ages has given him 
a deeper and more inward place in millions of human 
hearts, from generation to generation, than almost any 
other hymnologist, not excepting Charles Wesley. 

The music, Toplady, is by Thomas Hastings (1787- 
1872), a native of Connecticut, and a self-taught mu- 
sician, teacher and writer. In his mature years he was 
known in New York as an organizer of choirs and 
teacher of psalmody. Aside from his historical writings 
on music he composed simple hymn tunes and anthems. 
of which Toplady is best known. 

Probably no other hymn has appeared in so many 
versions—this to mitigate its Calvinism and to adapt it to 
the requirements of other creeds. It has been the re- 
fuge of many a storm-tossed heart. The soul of 
Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria, left this world 
while his lips whispered: 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

The following interesting story seems to have come 
directly from Richard Pilmore, a participant in the 
scene. 

John and Charles Wesley, with Mr. Pilmore, were 
holding a twilight meeting. on the common when at- 
tacked by a mob and compelled to flee for their lives. 
Succeeding in getting behind a hedge row, they pros- 
trated themselves with their hands over their heads for 
protection from the stones of the rabble. As night 
gathered they escaped to a spring house where, with a 
light started by a flint-stone, Charles composed this 
precious hymn, the figures of which agree perfectly 


(Continued on page 230.) 
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Artistic Production of Octaves 


Tue playing of many pianists is marred by insufficient 
study of octaves. Without doubt this branch of piano 
technic is neglected more than almost any other; there- 
fore, it is highly important that the aspiring virtuoso 
should strive to perfect himself in this point. 

Young pupils whose hands are too small to span the 
octave should be taught the principles that underlie 
octave playing by using the stretch of a sixth. They 
should also be put through a course of exercises that 
will carefully stretch the hand by degrees, so as to enable 
them to master the octave within a few months’ time. 
Great strength is required in playing octaves; and, unless 
we develop strong, supple wrists, we will be constantly 
hampered by a fatigued condition, which will limit our 
interpretation of octave passages such as occur in many 
compositions. 

The following exercises should be made part of 
one’s daily study, as it has proven very helpful in 
developing strong, supple wrists, and also for increasing 
the stretch between the fingers. At count one, bend the 
wrist down as though the finger-tips were going to 
touch the inside of the arm. At count two, bend the 
wrist as far back as it will go in the opposite direction. 
After having gone through eight counts of the above, 
shake the arm (using eight counts) so that the hand 
will flop up and down in an absolutely relaxed condition. 
After the hand has been thoroughly relaxed, the stretch- 
ing of the distance between the fingers may be accom- 
plished in the following manner: For example, to 
stretch the distance between the fingers of the left hand, 
place the first and fifth fingers of the right hand be- 
tween the two fingers that are to be stretched and gradu- 
ally force them apart. The student should be cautioned 
that more harm than good will be done if any stretching 
exercises are attempted before the hand is in a perfectly 
relaxed condition. 

The hand should assume a vaulted position in playing 
octaves, and this can be illustrated nicely by holding 
a ball in the palm of the hand. In striking tlte octave 
the fingers should maintain this curved position: This 
same position applies to the unemployed fingers, with 
the exception that they are held somewhat higher in order 
to clear the keys. The thumbs should be curved in to- 
wards the palm and the wrist held about on a level 
with the knuckles. 

Firm nail joints of the fourth and fifth fingers are 
required of the student; and these can be strengthened 
by using the following exercise, which also will be of 
some value in holding the thumb in a correct position: 


Ex.1 
{ 
<a. 
SEE 
slight 3 great slight 
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Take the octave C. Criticize the thumb as to correct 
position; see that the fifth finger is curved and _ that 
while under pressure it does not cave in. Start the 
metronome at about 60, and at each count increase the 
pressure a little until the maximum is reached at count 
ten; and then diminish gradually until you are back 
to the normal weight of the hand at the twentieth count. 
Go through this exercise chromatically, using the fourth 
finger on the black keys. These same principles can 
also be applied with good results in strengthening indi- 
vidual fingers. - 

Flexible hands are needed for the proper performance 
of octaves, and the exercise which follows will bring 
about greater flexibility and expansion by alternately 
contracting and expanding the hand: 


Ex. 2 
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To play the notes of an octave accurately and clean, 
the hand should be prepared in the air. A little pre- 
liminary practice of forming the hand in the air and 
then testing it on the keyboard will soon enable the 
student to master this important point, 





By LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


With the foregoing preliminary exercises well fixed in 
both mind and fingers, we can begin to practice the wrist 
stroke which is used in staccato and rapid octave work. 
In playing an octave both notes should be struck simul- 
taneously and with the same force; this will depend on 
whether both our thumb and fifth finger are projected 
exactly the same length. If one finger is projected a 
little less than the other that tone will be the weakest. 
This same effect is brought about if our hand does not 
come down square with the keyboard. 

The following exercise should be practiced until a 
flexible wrist stroke has been acquired. In playing black 
notes the wrist adjusts itself to a slightly higher posi- 
tion ; 


Ex.3 
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raise it at 4. Play this study on each key, up to C and 
back.- Raise the hands 
highest possible point. 


Depress the key at 1; raise it at 2; depress it at 3; 


from the wrists only, to the 
Come down square on both notes. 
Play this in all keys, using the fourth finger on the black 
keys. 

After the above exercise has been thoroughly mastered 
the student should begin to work for velocity, and this 
can be gained through daily practice of the exercise given 
below: 
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The up and down, stroke of the hand i 
diminished as the tempo increases. Chan 
many keys, using the fourth finger as in | 

The singing tone is greatly desired in many octave 
passages, and the student who desires to acquire the art 
of melody playing should study closely the various ways 
of producing this beautiful tone. Tone production ‘is 
rather difficult to express in cold type, so the student is 
earnestly requested to be very critical of himself and 
to listen attentively to the quality of every tone that he 
produces. i 

The method of producing a rich, resonant chord, which 
was described in my article, “Artistic Chord Production,” 
can also be used to advantage in octave work, when the 
tempo is slow enough to permit the proper movements. 

Use the following example in all keys, with the fourth 
finger on black key: 
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(1) Raise the arm with hand hanging down loosely from 
the wrist, finger tips about six inches from the keys. 

(2) Project the first and fifth fingers so that when the 
hand descends on the keys these two projected fingers will 
be the only ones to strike the keys. 

(3) Let the hand drop to the key board. 

(4) Immediately after the octave has been struck, lower 
the wrist slightly below the knuckles. 

(5) Bring hand back to normal position, hand yaulted 
and wrist even with knuckles. In releasing fingers from keys 
the wrist rises first. 


These last two movements, lowering the wrist and 
bringing it back to normal position, assure one of a re- 
laxed position of the wrist. When the above has been 
thoroughly analyzed and the various motions well fixed 
in mind, movements one and two, and those of three, 
four and five, should be combined into one movement. 
Pianissimo octaves are played in the same way, with the 
exception that the hands are held closer to the keys. 

The .pedal aids us greatly in playing legato octaves 
that are large intervals apart. In fact, only by using it 
can such octaves be played legato. 


This method is called legato or syncopated pedaling, 
and should be acquired by every student who desires to 
obtain a beautiful singing tone. 

There are various other ways of 
taves, and the student should 


playing legato oc- 
familiarize himself with 
them ali, so that he can use the most suitable way for 
the passage at hand. Below are given a few examples 
whose study will repay the student: 
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The first octave “C” is struck with the first and fifth 
fingers, and then a change is immediately made to the 
fourth. The note taken with the fourth finger is held 
until the next octave is taken. In this way the top notes 
of the octaves are bound together. The following method 
used in the left hand binds the lower notes together: 
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In playing chromatic octaves the hand should be low 
on white keys and higher on the black keys. When we 
come to two successive white keys the hand must be 
either shifted sideways or the fingers must be changed 
on the first key. 
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This method of lowering and raising the hand will 


be found in detail in Kullak’s “Preliminary School of 
Octave Playing.” 
When we repeatedly use the same fingers (first and 


connected in the 


fifth) the 
manner : 
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The faster these octaves are 
motion should be used. Mrs. A 
this idea admirably. 
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drop the wrist.| next note is immediately taken and the 
wrist dropped 








At the count’ on the last note in each 


Another movement occurs in certain octave passages. 
It is a rotary motion of the hand. 
be found 
Polonaise, Opus 53. 


Such a passage will 


beginning with measure 84 of the Chopin 
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The octave “E” is the starting note, and the student 
will notice that throughout these passages the hand 
makes a rotary motion in an anti-clockwise direction. 


The elbow, shoulder and wrist acting as swivels, should 
be kept in a perfectly relaxed condition in order to over- 
come any fatigued condition that will occur if the con- 
dition is otherwise. 

Glissando octaves can be executed properly only by 
those who have large, powerful hands. In going up the 
keyboard the fifth finger is curved so that the nail glides 


over the keys, while the inner edge of the thumb de- 
presses the lower key. In coming down this procedure 
is reversed; the nail of the thumb glides over the lower 
note, while the inner edge of the fifth finger depresses 
the top note. 

This article is not intended to be used as a substitute 
for a thorough course in octave playing. Its main inten- 
tion is to give to the student some idea as to the require- 
ments and possibilities of octave work, and to stimulate 
interest in the study of them. 


Securing the Mother’s Cooperation 


By Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy 


Wuen the mother realizes her responsibility in regard 
to her child’s music lessons and begins to coOperate with 
real interest, the teacher’s task is half done. Unfortu- 
nately, the percentage of mothers who can be relied upon 
to oversee the child’s practice and uphold the teacher’s 
authority, is surprisingly small. If you do not believe 
it, you mothers, listen, and ask yourselves whether you 
have ever used any of these stereotyped phrases: “Vou 
will have to make Molly practice, Miss Blank,” “I cavt 
make Sara practice,” or, -“It is so hard to get Jane to 
practice, I think I’ll let her stop awhile,” and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

“So hard to make her practice?” 
to make her practice, but is it not also difficult, sometimes, 


Of course it is hard 


to make her learn her lessons or perform her duties about 
the home? Does the mother, therefore, allow the child 
to stop school or give up attempting to train her in the 


hings that will be essential to her when she comes to 
womanhood? I do not believe the child ever lived, who 
did not need to be made to practice. I do not mean, ot 


course, that a child who dislikes music, or who never 
cares to touch the piano herself for the pure joy of the 
sweet sounds she can evoke, should be forced to learn 
to play. Such a child will never play in any but a me- 
chanical way, and her energies should be directed into 
some other channel. But I do mean that the average 
child, no matter how musical, must be constantly urged 
and encouraged to keep her spasmodic interest alive. 
Even Beethoven, we are told, would have preferred play- 
ine childish games to practicing on the clavier—though 
his father’s example is scarcely to be commended, as he 
drove the boy almost to hate music, in his eagerness to 
develop him into a prodigy. 

“T can’t make her practice!” What a confession for 
a mother! If she, who has had the training and guiding 
of her child from infancy, cannot command her obe- 
dience, what possible chance is there for the teacher, who 
comes in contact with the child for only one or two 
short half hours each week? Perhaps some day a clever 
teacher will invent a system by which she can exert a 
kind of magnetic, psychological influence which will keep 
the pupil practicing from lesson to lesson like a well- 
oiled, well-wound piano-player, but at present there is 
no force which can take the place of the mother at home, 
who codperates, enforces regularity of practice and daily 
stimulates the child’s interest in music. Train your little 
girl to feel her music is a real contribution to the happi- 
ness of the home. Play duets with her, and call upon 
her frequently to play for friends. If other members 
of the family play, or sing, encourage her to join in the 


ensemble as soon as possible. Next to the hour of family 
prayer should be placed the hour of family music, for 
enriching family life, binding the various members to- 
gether in a common interest and generally adding to the 
joy of existence. The writer knows one family, mother, 
father and four children, who for years have gathered 
together each evening after dinner for an hour of music. 
As the children have grown up, two daughters have 
learned to play the piano, a third the violin, while the 
son performs on cornet and trombone, and all of them 
sing well. Their music is a pleasure to ffiends and 
neighbors as well as to themselves and who shall say 
that the happy fellowship and camaraderie that abound 
so freely in that home, are not caused by their mutual 
love of music? Now, as always, it is the mother who 
must “keep the home fires burning,” and surely there is 
no better, no saner or more wholesome fuel for the fam- 
ily altar than a lively interest in music. 

To this end, the mother and teacher should work to- 
gether. It is well for the mother to visit the studio occa- 
sionally and watch a lesson in progress. Or, if she has 
not time for’that, she may call the teacher over the tele- 
phone and have a frank chat over little Mary’s or John’s 
progress. The conscientious teacher will welcome the 
opportunity to keep in close touch with her. 

One thing more. The mother can be of great help in 
encouraging the pupil to find beauty and worth in the 
studies and pieces which the teacher selects. If she has 
had sufficient faith in a teacher to send her child to her, 
she should be willing to trust her judgment in choos- 
ing material for study. A new piece is, for most students 
an unfailing source of exhilaration and delight, until the 
bubble of pleasure is broken by remarks from the home- 
folks. which send the pupil back to the next lesson with, 
“Mother doesn’t like this piece,’ or “Mother just gets 
up and goes out of the room whenever I begin to play 
this.’ No matter how carefully that piece had been se- 
lected with a view to certain technical or artistic needs, 
its success is doomed from that hour. 

Musical history furnishes many examples of wonder- 
ful mothers, who, by their self-sacrifice and loving am- 
bition, made possible the success of a gifted child. One 
of the most charming is Mendelssohn’s mother ; who her- 
self gave Felix and his sister Fanny their first lessons 
upon the piano. Later, she sat beside them, knitting in 
hand, while they practiced, to see that their time was 
well spent, and by her ceaseless, untiring energy she 
made of her talented children, two of the most culti- 
vated and polished figures of their generation. 

Fortunate indeed, is the child who has such a mother! 





Untangling Minor Scales 


By Alice M. Steede 


It is the common experience of teachers that even the 
more musical of their pupils find difficulty in learning 
the minor scales. On asking the pupil to play the scale, 
so carefully gone over in the last lesson, the reply too 
often is: “Oh, I got all tangled up in it and couldn't 
remember how it should go!” a statement that is only 
too well borne out by the stumbling fingers; and so the 
ground must be gone over again. 

Teachers adopt different devices to make things easier. 
The following has been found in my experience a good 
working plan: First, try to impress upon the pupil's mind 
the resemblance between the minor and its tonic major. 
It is best to begin with the melodic minor, as it is identical 
with the tonic major with the exception of the third 
note. When the first three notes have been played, the 
pupil is told to proceed by whole tones, from note to 
note until the seventh is reached, when a half tone com- 
pletes the scale. 

In teaching minor scales thus, fingering is a secondary 
matter, and is attended to later. To pupils who have 


mastered the major scales, the fingering of the minor 
presents no great difficulty. 

One step more follows, and a very important one. The 
pupil is asked to play the scale in one octave and at 
the same time to name the notes as they are played, 
while the teacher writes it down in the pupil’s notebook. 
Thus “a minor scale—A, B, C, D, E, F sharp, G sharp, 
A. Come back like C major.” In this way, should the 
pupil be uncertain of the scale during the week, he is 
not left to flounder helplessly. The notebook can be 
referred to and wrong practice avoided. 

On one occasion, I utilized the telephone to check a 
pupil’s practice of that bugbear among scales—the F 
sharp minor. I rang her up during her practice hour 
and asked her to go back to the piano and play that 
scale. I could distinctly hear the notes over the wire and 
consequently could tell her where her mistake lay. As 
the piano was three miles distant and the lesson a 
weekly one, a considerable amount of time was saved; 
though probably the telephone was put to a use not 
originally intended by Dr. Bell. 
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Making Scales Fascinating 


By C. E. Cornwell Longyear 


Ir is not difficult to explain intervals, even to young 
children; and this lays a foundation for a practical 
working knowledge of the scales. All beginning scale 
work can be more interesting to very young folks when 
taught without notes. Begin instruction directly from 
the keyboard. Take middle C, for instance, and explain 
what is meant by first or prime intervals of the key of C. 
Explain step, or tone, and half-step, or half-tone. Lead 
the pupils to see why the black keys are used, and how 
important they are in producing whole tones. After 
the prime interval is understood, and the pupil has 
pointed out the prime interval in several scales, teach 
each succeeding one. For drill, keys other than the first 
of the scales may be used as starting points. Also, 
find the intervals in the various scales. Fix the idea 
of thirds, fifths, sixths and tenths thoroughly. 

At this point you may give the pupil an extended 
view of the scales as a whole, showing how they are 
found by means of the intervals. The major scales in 
regular order may be found to be four intervals below, 
or five above the keynote of the preceding scale be- 
ginning with C-major. To illustrate: beginning with 
C-major, we can readily find the keynote of the scale of 
one-sharp, two-sharps, three sharps below C, G, D, 
and the other keynotes respectively. From the prime 
interval, or key note of each succeeding scale, the next 
scale may be found. Thus G major scale begins four 
intervals below C, and contains one sharp; four inter- 
vals below G: we find the prime interval of D major 
which has two sharps. This may be followed in 
similar manner until all the majors in sharps are taken 
up in the preliminary view. The pupil enjoys this, if a 
little is given during each lesson. 

Take up the majors in flats. The manner of finding 
them is just the opposite of finding the ones in sharps. 
Five intervals from C descending, we find F, the key- 
note of F major, with one flat; five from F, B-flat is 
found, the prime interval of the scale of two flats. Go 
through the remaining major keys in like manner. 

Explain the meaning of the words Major and Minor, 
To the pianist, Major means larger; Minor lesser. Play 
in major keys, then in minor and ask the pupil to dis- 
tinguish between them. Select a hymn in major, 
then one in a minor key. Ask the pupil to notice the 
words in each. Explain how to change from major to 
minor. Tell how to find each of the twelve major 
scales’ relative minors. Let him count three intervals 
each time to find each relative, always beginning at the 
keynote of the major for which the relative is to be 
found. 





Stirring the Pupil’s Imagination 
By Clair J. Velie 


Tue stirring of the imaginative powers of the pupil is 
one of the chief duties of a teacher. Yet this is so often 
neglected. So many pupils play merely notes and think 
only in terms of the printed page. 

The pupil should be taught to make each composition 
tell a definite story. Each one should bring into his mind 
certain mental pictures which will put him into the proper 
mood for its correct interpretation. A musical composi- 
tion should be thought of as a tone picture. Like a beau- 
tiful painting, it has its dominating motif; but, upon close 
examination, all the details will be brought to one’s atten- 
tion. The picture may have for its outstanding color a 
deep lavender, but there are portions where it blends im- 
perceptibly into a translucent blue. So with our musical 
tone picture—it may have a general sombre effect, but 
certain phases will need a touch of lighter shading. 

Each chord has its own definite color, and the adding or 
changing of but one tone will vary its shade. The com- 
poser, with his knowledge of chord combination, has 
selected these chords and woven them into a beautiful 
tone picture, just as an artist selects the colors from his 
palette and combines them into a finished painting. 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works and Stories of 
Standard Teaching Pieces, by Edward Baxter Perry, are 
especially helpful in this connection. More works of this 
type would certainly be useful to the teacher. 





Sousa says that, notwithstanding the great craze 
for the saxophone and the thousands of players, he 
has to literally scour the country to get players good 
enough for the varied programs of the Sousa band. 


It is one thing to play the saxophone and another to 
play it well. 
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The Mystery of Musical Inspiration 


[Eprror’s Notn: Mr. Rudolf Friml has the good fortune 
to be one of the mosf successful of modern composers, from 
the standpoint of material rewards. His very ingenious 
and highly melodic popular operas are known and whistled 
from coast to coast; but fewer people know of Friml’s great 
gifts in writing music of a serious kind, of his ability as 
a pianist, and of his exhaustive training in his art. Mr. 
Friml was born December 7th, 1884, at Prague, Bohemia. 
His parents were musical, but were not professionals in 


“Moondawn,”’ the latest pianoforte 


“For me there has always been music. I have no 
idea of when I first commenced to love it, because from 
my earliest conscious recollection music was as much a 
part of my life as bread and butter. My father, like 
maty Czecho-Slovak folk, used to love to play the 
zither. He had an intense fondness for music. 

“When I was a very tiny boy he went out one even- 
ing to purchase the winter supply of coal and wood for 
the family. Our means were meagre and the money 
required for such necessary items seemed large to the 
family. Father met some congenial friends, one of 
whom was in possession of a very small piano such as 
one sees in the early pictures of Mozart. The tempta- 
tion was too great. The coal and wood could wait, but 
certainly not such a very desirable thing in the home as 
a piano. Consequently he had the piano sent home, 
much to the horror and disgust of my more than prac- 
tical mother who could not see her way clear to pass 
through the winter with a scant supply of coal and 
wood. 

“That piano was my first inspiration. Little did my 
father realize that he was making an investment which 
some day would yield thousands and thousands of dollars 
to his son. As soon as my tiny fingers could reach the 


_keyboard I commenced to strum upon the little old 


piano with its tinkling sound and its well-worn case. 
It was one of the things that I loved most, after my 
father and mother. My father made vain efforts to play 
upon the piano but with very little success more than 
a few chords and an occasional glissando which 
delighted his soul. 

“When the street organs passed, I am told I listened 
attentively to the tunes and was soon found picking 
them out on the keyboard. This was long before I 
knew anything about music. Before I realized it, 
however, I was playing. Visitors came and expressed 
their surprise at my progress; and somehow I was placed 
under the care of a good teacher. 

“At the age of fourteen I was given a scholarship at 
the Prague Conservatory where I studied piano with 
Josef Jiranek and composition with Anton Dyorak for 
four years. Dvorak was a very absent-minded man. He 
always insisted that no one could teach composition. He 
used to set tasks for me to do and then he would 
criticise the form, harmonies and other features; but 
he never set any formal plan of instruction. That is, 
Dvorak never gave me regular instruction in harmony 
or counterpoint, although I had some instruction with 
other teachers. 

“Dvorak seemed to feel that these theoretical branches 
were natural with me. I never made any voice pro- 
gressions that seemed to him incorrect. Indeed, I have 
rarely been conscious of any kind of rules in writing 
anything. I never question myself ‘Is this arithmeti- 
cally right or arithmetically wrong? It cannot be right if it 
sounds badly; and it cannot be wrong if it sounds good. 
Of course, I realized that the ordinary way: of learning 
composition is to go right through years of training in 
harmonic analysis and synthesis; but I am sure that 
many of the great composers of the past have literally 
absorbed the theory of music-harmony and counterpoint 
subconsciously. Please do not think I am placing my- 
self in a class with the great masters; but it is interest- 
ing to inquire how Mozart, Schubert, Wagner and 
countless others acquired their writing technic in music 
when they studied amazingly short periods along the 
so-called regular lines. 


Absorbing Music Unconsciously 


“Of course I played almost incessantly. I read the 
works of the great masters over and over again. 
Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven were my daily bread. Just 
as one who is born in a country and brought up among 
cultured people learns to speak the language intuitively 
without any recourse to grammar or to rhetoric, so I 
learned music in the land of music, the land of the 








An interview with the noted composer 
RUDOLF FRIML 


Securéd expressly for Tue Erupr 


the art. He was a pupil of the Prague Conservatory where 
he studied for four years under Dvoffik and others. He 
came to America as a pianist, to tour with his fellow coun- 
tryman, Jan Kubelik, and has appeared as a pianist with 
great success. He played his pianoforte concerto with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. In 1912 his comic opera 
“Firefly” was produced with immense success; and since 
then he has written a large number of successes including 
“High Jinks,” ‘‘Katinka,’’ “You're in Love,” ‘Tumble Inn,” 


great masters. Mind you, I am not recommending this 
course for the average student. Very few students 
practice incessantly enough to become saturated with 
music. Very few observe acutely as they read and 
play music to study how the great masters have obtained 
their effects. The student must learn to play deductively. 
He must not merely play the notes. When he hears 
a new effect he must immediately become inquisitive and 
strive to learn how the master achieved that effect. If 








RUDOLF FRIML 


he has a knowledge cf harmony and counterpoint he can 
analyze it quicker. That is the great advantage of 
these studies for those who have not been saturated 
with music for years. 


How Music Comes 

“Of course all thinking people realize that there are 
certain individuals who are more sensitive to musical 
impressions than others. There is no explanation; they 
are born that way. Others seek expression of their 
ideas and emotions through other channels—art, litera- 
ture, architecture. To me everything translates itself 
into music. Any idea, any poem, any beautiful picture 
seems to affect my whole being and I am at once con- 
scious of melodies surging up within me. The ocean 
moves me immensely. I feel its power at once. It is not 
a question of wanting to compose. I can’t help it. 
Time and again, when I have been fagged out, my 
mind will catch some scene and the melodies come and I 
cannot rest until I get them down on paper. Once, some 
one gave me the poem of a song of the sea. I had no 
though of writing it, but when I read it, I felt the 
waves of music running across the staves, as it were, 
and before I knew, the melody came and the song was 
written. 

“Pictures are another source of inspiration. 
in Paris I happened to see the picture of a girl looking 
up into the clear blue sky. The idea, the design, the 
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“Kitty Darling,’ “Blue Kitten,” 
“Tune Love” and “Cinders.” In 
addition to these works Mr, Friml is known to a rather 
different clientele by his very interesting and useful com- 
positions for piano which, because of their refined character, 
are most valuable for instructive purposes. One of these 
works, ““Moondawn,” appears in THe Erupep for this month. 
Mr. Friml’s gifts in the art of improvisation are little short 
of marvelous and we feel that no one has more right to talk 
intelligently upon the art of improvisation than he.] 


“Sometimes,” ‘“‘Gloriana,” 
“Bibi of the Boulevarde,’ 


composition of Rudolf Friml will be found in the music section of this issue of Tur Erupe 


coloration, everthing at once commenced to sing in me 
and I wrote a piece called /deal. 

“Melodies 
provisation. 


also during im- 
One another. Indeed, I 
have often gone so far as to improvise upon a recording 


come to me _ incessantly 


melody makes 
piano and have some of my compositions transcribed in 
musical notation from the roll. This really 
the usual process; but it is a possibility for the com- 
poser of the future who is gifted in improvisation. 
Of course, if one is not in the mood, or if one has not a 
good sense of form so that the 
is balanced properly, one can 


reverses 


composition improvised 
paper 
provising on a recording piano than when writing notes 
upon music paper. 


waste faster im- 


Two o’clock in the Morning 

“For years I have found that 
faster and better at two o’clock in the moring than at 
any other time. Then everything is quiet. There are 
no street rumbles, no callers, no telephone. It is the 
only time one can get solitude in the great metropolis 


ideas come to me 


I have no place to go at that hour unless I want to go 


to bed. My mind is clear. Give me a clean sheaf of 
music paper and a piano and I am gloriously happy. 
Much of my music I write away from the piano; but | 
also find at the keyboard that by playing a great deal 
in a great many different styles I chance upon many 
ideas which seem valuable to me. This is especially 


so when I play in the dark. Often in the middle of the 
night I play for hours in a room entirely without light. 
The neighbors? oh, they don’t mind, because I have a 
detached play 
without disturbing them. 

“However do not think I need a peculiar setting to 
help me compose. Many of my compositions have had 
their inception on a train sixty miles an hour 
The rhythm of the train translates itself into melodies. 
Often at the seashore I take a notebook when I go in to 
bathe. I hide the book and the pencil in the sand and 
jot down sketches that may come to me. Again, some- 
times I wake in the morning with my head teeming with 
ideas. I always carry paper with me and put these 
down at once. 


house on Riverside Drive where I can 


gong 


A good musical idea is a practical asset. 
I have long since learned to value them and I endeavor 
never to let one escape. They are likely to vanish like 
the diamond dew on the cobweb, unless they are caught 
in the trap of staff, clefs, bars and notes. 

“The weather affects my musical moods. It 
sometime before | this. On gloomy days my 
music is likely to be sad or sentimental. On bright, spark- 
ling, springtirhne days I want to write music that dances 
and plays in every measure. 


was 
noticed 


Writing a Musical Comedy in Thirteen Hours 
“Tt seems to me that all artistic expression should first 
of all be spontaneous. It must be a translation of ideas 
and emotions. 
is undertaking a 
build his great composition, measure by measure, theme 


It is conceivable that the composer who 


prolonged work can systematically 
by theme; but all the great melodies, by the nature of 


things, have been inspirations. 


Whence they come is one 
of the mysteries of life. The marvel is that they come so 
quickly if they come at all. Whether in a comic opera 
or in oratorio, the records show that rapidity of produc- 
with the best known and most 


One of my comic operas,“Tumble Inn,” 


tion is often associated 
enduring works. 
was written in 
all the tunes, all the 
orchestration indicated. 


thirteen hours. By this I mean I had 


harmonies, the figuration and 
It took my copyist three weeks 
to carefully work out my notes. 

“Memorizing music and improvising seems to me to 
be of great value in music study. The 
kept saturated with music. When I came 
a solo pianist with Jan Kubelik, it was a part of my 


mind must be 


to America as 
arrived 


contract to play his accompaniments. Once we 
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at a concert only to find that our accompaniments 
(music) for his difficult program had been left at the 
hotel in another city. I had played them a number o1 
times and had unconsciously memorized them. There- 
after I used no music for the purpose of accompanying, 
unless it was some new work with which I was unfami- 
liar. The effect was infinitely better. 


Improvising Before Thousands 

‘The mind of the real musician is like a sponge; it 
goes on and on absorbing music consciously or un- 
consciously all the time. It is necessary to be able to 
recall a very great deal of music in order to recall 
whether the melodies which come to one are original. 
It has always been my conviction that by knowing a 
very great deal of music and carrying of it in the brain 
new ideas come from this reservoir just as new and 
beautiful shapes are tossed up in a whirlpool. Improv- 
isation is a fertile source of musical originality if one 
knows how to improvise. I enjoy improvising, hugely. 
I have improvised before great audiences in Carnegie 
Hall and found myself so lost in the outpouring of 
themes and in their musical development that I forgot 
the audience entirely. 

‘The mystery of musical inspiration is quite as 
baffling to one who possesses it as to the general public. 
I have no use for the false modesty which leads one to 
deny a gift generally recognized. But one is no more 
responsible for it than one would be for having red 
I cannot tell where the tunes 
come from, except that I hear everything I see and feel, 
[It is a marvel to me that there are 
still so many possibilities for new tunes. 

“Do not think I belittle craftsmanship. One must 
know how to develop melodies. Give me four notes 
on different degrees of the staff and I can turn them 
into a melody by the various devices known to the art 


hair or a prominent nose. 


in terms of music. 


of composition. The four notes seem to take possession 
of me and go on singing themselves into a melody. I 
can think of no greater fun than doing this, unless it 
is playing Chopin.” 


How Can We Interest the Beginner ? 


By Vivian G. Morgan. 
How often we hear the child remark: 
“T just hate practice; I hate music!” 
Can you get him interested by making him feel that 


he must practice, that you command him to practice? 
Have you failed to recognize the true American child? 
He who has the spirit, “I am an American—I am not to 
be commanded,” is sure to rebel if you demand a cer- 
tain amount of work from him. It takes more to get 


results from these young nationalists than merely saying, 
“Johnny, practice three hours a day and get this exactly 
as 1 have told you.” Johnny is likely to reply, or at 
least to think, “I will, if I want to.” 

To achieve your end, first of all make the child love 
you. If you will do this, it is but a small matter to get 
him to work for you. Recently a little pupil said, “All 
I live for is to be just like you, to play like you.” By 
the way, this should start some of us “grown-ups” to 
wearing away some of our own nails in practicing. 

But back to the subject. It is safe to say that if 
each member of my class were questioned, each answer 
would be practically the same. So the first step is to 
open the door to the child’s heart. Then study his 
method of expressing himself. Be a child with him. 
Just remember when you said a few naughty words 
about the keyboard. Sympathize with him sufficiently, 
but not too much. Lead him to see the beautiful side of 
music. Then further the purpose by giving contests 
Arrange different little 
affairs that children enjoy. Have one to play and let 


at the end of certain periods. 


each of the others give an opinion of the piece and its 
interpretation. At each meeting different pupils will 
play, from memory if possible. 

Let pupils feel that they are accomplishing some- 
thing. And, for goodness’ sake, give no “ugly” pieces 
at first. There are pieces—suitable pieces 
appeal to every child. So make it a point to give them 
pieces in which they will delight. And last, but not 
least, keep at heart the interest of the child instead of 
the dollar. Then both his and your success are assured. 





which will 


I eNporsE the study of elocution as a preparatory study 
for all singing. No one can realize how much simpler 
and more efficient it would make the work of the singing 
teacher.—Litt1 LEHMANN, 


The Romance of Hymns and Tunes 
(Continued from page 226.) 


with the incidents just related. A prettier, though less 
reliable story is that Charles Wesley was sitting by 
window when a small bird sought refuge from a pur- 
suing hawk by hiding in the folds of *his coat. 

Charles Wesley (1708-1788), boru at Epworth, Lin- 
colnshire, was the youngest of nineteen children. At 
eighteen he entered Oxford, was later ordained into the 
English priesthood, and in 1735 accompanied his brother 
John on a missionary journey to Georgia. Returning 
to England, he fell under the influence of a devout Mo- 
ravian, received the blessed assurance of pardoned sins, 
and in connection with his evangelistic work became a 
prolific hymn writer, in all producing more than six 
thousand. Time has divided first honors between him 
and Isaac Watts as writers of English hymns. 

The music, Martyn, best known in association with 
these words, is by Simeon B. Marsh (1834- ), who 
seems to have left no further record in musical annals. 

“A hymn for the distressed and for the sinner,” it 
has been described also as “ painfully materialistic for 
a hymn sacred to an ideal religion.” Again, “the one 
central, all-pervading idea of this matchless hymn is 
the soul’s yearning for its Saviour;” and none has 
oftener passed the lips of man. 


Holy ! Holy! Holy! Lord God Almighty ! 


This great hymn of adoration is at least the most 
lofty in sentiment of all the fine products of the pen 
of Bishop Heber (1783-1826). Born into. a home of 
wealth and learning, Reginald Heber enjoyed. every ad- 
vantage in training and culture. After making a brilliant 
record at Oxford, he was ordained to the ministry and 
rose to be Bishop of Calcutta. Among his many fine 
lyrics is the’ matchless missionary hymn, From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains. 

The tune, Nicca, is one of Dykes’ most widely known. 
The names of his hymn melodies were chosen for, their 
especial application to whatever suggested the hymn. 
ee takes its name from a town of Asia Minor where 

the Ecumenical Council of 325 A. D. was held, at which 
the doctrine of the Trinity was finally elaborated. Taken 
together, the verses and music furnish a sacred song 
that has no superior. 

Not appealing strongly to the emotions in the usual 
interpretations of the phrases, yet this hymn moves the 
finer religious feelings as do but a few others. In its 
expression of adoration of the Trinity and the majestv 
of inspired truth, it is unequalled. 


Just As I Am Without One Plea 


“The greatest evangelistic hymn in the language” was 
written by Miss Charlotte Elliott (1789-1871). Though 
none of her poems has reached the celebrity * Nearer, 
My God, to The, the quantity and quality of her writ- 
ings advance her easily to first place among English 
women hymn-writers. 

This hymn has its history. In 1822 Dr. Caesar Malan 
was visiting Miss Elliott’s father. As they sat convers- 
ing, he asked if she thought herself to be an experi- 
mental Christian. Being in very ill health, the question 
made her momentarily petulant, and she retorted that 
religion was a question which she did not care to discuss. 
Dr. Malan assured her that he would not pursue a sub- 
ject unpleasant to her but that he would pray that she 
might “give her heart to Christ and become a useful 
worker for him.” 

Several days later the young lady apologized for her 
abruptness, confessing that his question and parting 
words had troubled her. “But I do not know how to 
find Christ,” she said. 

“Come to him just as you are,” answered Dr. Malan. 

Further advice opened her mind to spiritual light, and 
a long life of devotion and faith began. Later becoming 
editor of The Yearly Intelligencer, several original 
poems were used anonymously in making up the first 
number, (1836), and among them was Just As I Am, 
Her brother, a preacher, declared that all his work had 
done less good than this one hymn of his sister. 

The music, l’oodworth, was written by William 
Bachelder Bradbury (1816-1868), one of the early 
American musicians, a composer and leader of musical 
conventions, and who edited more than fifty collections 
of music of which Fresh Laurels reached a sale of 
1,200,000 copies. 


Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me 
The beautiful nautical figures of this hymn are but a 
reflection of the associations of the author. Edward 
Hopper, D. D., (1818-1888), was the son of a merchant 
father and of a mother descended from the French 
Huguenots. He early entered the Presbyterian min- 
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istry; and in 1780 was called to the pastorate of the 
Church of Land and Sea of New York, his native city, 
where he continued to the end of life. 

Dr. Hopper was the author of many hymns and wrote 
much for sailors, many of whom were drawn to his 
services; but the first, and last two, of the original six 
stanzas of this poem are his only permanent gift to 
Christian hymnody. It was first published anonymously 
in 1871 in The Sailor’s Magazine. 

The music is by John Edgar Gould (1822-1875), a 
native of Maine who spent much of his life in Phila- 
delphia. He was a successful composer of hymn tunes 
and glees, and he compiled eight books of church music. 

The words and music found their way into a for- 
gotten collection of hymns, was copied into Spiritual 
Songs (1878) and later acknowledged by the author. 
Though small in quantity his legacy to scriptural song 
is rich in its heart searching and interpretation. He 
worked much among seamen; and the gospel he taught 
them is sung in his immortal hymn. The rhythm of the 
sea is felt in the pulse of its cadences; and it irresist- 
ibly draws the soul into the boundless ocean of God’s 
love. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee 

This touches the very zenith of American Hymnody. 
It combines perfection of poetic expression with uni- 
versal heart appeal; and hence its wide popularity. 
Written by Ray Palmer, D.D., (1808-1887), later to 
become an eminent Congregational minister, it is an 
expression of the deep feelings of his own soul, when 
distressed by ill health. He has said of it, “I gave form 
to what I felt by writing, with little effort, the stanzas. 
I recollect I wrote them with very tender emotions, and 
ended the last line with tears.” 

The manuscript was carried in his pocket-book for 
some two years, till one day he met Dr. Lowell Mason 
who asked him for a few hymns for a new book he 
was about to publish. 

The music, Olivet, is by Dr. Mason. Shortly after 
receiving the poem, he said to Palmer, “You may live 
many years, and do many good things, but I think you 
will be best known to posterity as the author of this 
hymn.” This is already true; for it is by this medium 
only that the writer’s name is come to us. My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee is known, loved and sung wherever 
English has gone; and it has been translated into many 
tongues. It is the finest devotional lyric of the Mission- 
ary and Devotional Period (1780-1850) of English 
Hymnology : 


All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
Tus one of the most widely known and best loved 
of all hymns, first appeared in The Gospel Magasine in 
1780. Its author was Edward Perronet (1726-1792), 
of a long line of ministerial ancestry, and himself a co- 
worker with John and Charles Wesley. Though 


“learned, witty, consecrated and influential,” his claim 


to our remembrance rests entirely upon his one almost 
matchless hymn. 


First sung to the tune Miles Lane by Shrubsole, this 
has been almost universally displaced by Coronation of 
Oliver Holden (1765-1844), American composer, teacher, 
choral director and publisher. It first appeared in a 
collection, Union Harmony, which Holden brought out 
in 1793. This music has become so wedded to the words 
that, to the popular mind, the combined musical and 
literary texts are included in the one word Coronation. 

Though of the most exalted sentiment, this hymim has 
held the hearts of generations. It silences the critic. 
Its scriptural allusions place it in a class alone. These 
begin with “the royal diadem” only to progress by the 
“stem of Jesse’s rod,” “ the wormwood and the gall” 
and others. Its splendid sweep exalts the lordship of 
Jesus from when the “morning stars sang together” to 
“the everlasting song” of the New Jerusalem. 


The Original ‘Rock of Ages” 


- Tap following story of the famous hymn, ‘‘Rock of Ages,” 
accompanied by this picture, has been sent to us by H. BE. 
Zimmerman, (See page 226.) 

It is doubtful if one person in a million who sings the 
well-known hymn, “Rock of Ages,’ knows the history of 
the hymn, and that a real rock had anything to do with the 
writing of it. The author of the hymn, Rey. Agustus Top- 
lady, pastor in charge .of Blagdon (1762-64) near Bristol, 
England, was one day walking through Burrington Combe, 
and, being overtaken by a terrific thunderstorm, sought 
shelter in the cleft of the rock shown here. While the storm 
was raging there came to him the words of the hymn, 

“Rock of Ages, eleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

A few years ago a brass tablet, bearing the following 
inscription was placed in the parish church of the village 

“In memory of Agustus Toplady, Clerk in the Holy Orders, 
author of the hymn, “Rock of Ages,’’ Curaté in sole charge 
of this parish, 1762-64, Whose remains» now lie buried 
beneath Whitefield Memorial Church, London.” 
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From Broadway to the Pueblos 


The Recorder Chats About Two Noted Musical Geniuses 


THURLOW LIEURANCE AND RUDOLF FRIML 


Etude readers will find Mr. Lieurance’s latest song “Ghost Pipes’’ and Mr. Friml’s latest pianoforte composition 
““Moondawn” in the music section of this issue. 


THuRLow LIEURANCE says that he has never had a 
disagreeable experience with an American Indian; that 
he has never felt at any time, with any tribe, that he has 
been in the least personal danger, and that during his 
years of travel and life among the different American 
tribes, he has never had a penny stolen. This contra- 
dicts at first-hand some of the popular traditions about 
“Poor Lo!” 

In fact, the Indian is little longer to be pitied, from 
the standpoint of opportunity. Many of them have 
become enormously wealthy through the development of 
their properties. Very few people know that we now 
have in the United States Senate two men who are 
half-Indian—Senator Curtis, of Kansas (Kaw _ parent- 
age), and Senator Owens, of Oklahoma, said to be the 
richest man in Oklahoma. The latter is. half-Cherokee. 


Mr. Lieurance, who, together with Mrs. Lieurance 
(Edna Woolley) and the flutist of the company, Mr. 
George Tack, has given concerts this season from coast 
to coast with enormous success, carries with him a rare 
collection of Indian flutes which he has secured from 
tribes all over the United States. A few are shown here: 

Reading from left to right, the first is an Omaha alto 
flute. This is remarkable because many of the leading 
manufacturers of flutes: are only just now beginning to 
make alto flutes. The Indians have had them for years— 
possibly centuries. Like all Indian flutes, it is not 
played with the instrument held horizontal to the shoul- 
ders, but is played held like a clarinet. The Omahas 
are still a blanket tribe, although some of the young 
men use modern dress. They are very rich, and own 
in their reservation all the ground on one side of the 
Missouri river from Omaha to Sioux City. They still 
have their old dances. During recent years they have 
been the victims of a drug beverage made from the 
pyote nut, imported from Mexico. In order to partake 
freely of this “within the law,” it is said that they have 
organized religious cults and made the drinking of pyote 
a part of the ceremonial—like sacramental wine. 


The Omahas are a high-grade tribe. Flute No. 2, 
however, was made by the Utes, one of the wildest 
tribes in our country. They live in desolate sand hills 
north of the Grand Canyon, making their livelihood 
mostly by hunting. This flute is made of a piece of 
gas pipe, and has a scale of only four intervals. It is 
played by blowing on the rim of the flute. 


The third is a Chinese flute. It has the whole-toned 
scale, and a peculiar timbre because one of the openings 
is pasted over with a piece of onion skin, giving the 
instrument a tone resembling the oboe. 


Flute No. 4 is of the Shoshone Tribe, and has been 
made from a gun barrel. The Shoshone Tribe is a 
political division of the Sioux Nation. They are Indians 
of high intelligence, with big brains. 


_ Flute No. 5 is Cheyenne. It is made of cedar. Over 
the resonance chamber is a device or totem signifying 
the tribe to which the Indian belonged. The Cheyennes 
were great fighters, and are said to have been the only 
Indians known to have charged U. S. Cavalry face to 
face. Along with this, the Cheyennes are noted for 
their music. 


Flute No. 6 is of Kiowa origin. Its scale is a pure 
whole-toned one, indicating that this tribe employed this 
device centuries before Debussy ever thought of it. The 
Kiowas are hunters. Their locale is Oklahoma. They 
are “Government Indians.’ They were great fighters 
and buffalo hunters. 


Flute No. 7 is of the Winnebago Tribe. The Winne- 
bagos are part of the Sioux Nation. This flute was 
the property of Angel De Costa, the only artist painter 
of renown of the Indian race. This tribe has produced 
many able people, but has been almost wiped out by 
tuberculosis. 


Flute No.°8 is of Pueblo origin. The Pueblo Indians, 
according to Mr. Lieurance’s belief, must be of Aztec 
descent. They have their altars and sacrifices, indicating 
a probable connection. This flute is made of cotton- 
wood, and its intervals are so irregular that it seems to 





have little direct connection 
music. 

The adjoining flute (No. 9), 
is Pueblo. 


with what we know as 


the last in the row, also 


Lieurance feels that the most musical of all the 
Indians are the Sioux, who have very beautiful love 
songs. The best flutists are the Cheyennes* the finest 
ceremonial chants belong to the Pueblos, while the best 
rhythmic dance songs are to be found among the Crows, 
the Winnebagos and the Chippewas. 


No one questions the authenticity of Mr. Lieurance’s 
inspiration for his famous Indian songs, because of his 
long intimacy with so many tribes. The Melody of 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, for instance, was in- 
spired by a Sioux love song; while the melody of 
Ghost Pipes, Mr. Lieurance’s latest hit, which is given 
in this issue of THe Erupr, came from improvisations 
of his own upon the Omaha flute shown herewith. The 
peculiar intervals seemed’ to play themselves into a 
lovely theme which he was quick to put down and em- 
ploy. Sometimes Lieurance digs up a veritable galaxy 
of Indian themes, ranging from lovely plaintive melo- 
dies to powerful war and ceremonial songs. Thus, in 
the American Indian Rhapsody which he wrote in col- 
laboration with Mr. Preston Ware Orem, the following 
themes were used in this very effective and unusually 
successful composition: 

Cheyenne Flute Melody (played by John Tur- 
key Legs); Kiowa Flute Call; Sioux Love 
Song; Sioux Courtship Song; Sioux Love Song 
(by Frank Double-the-Horse) ; Chippewa War 
Dance Song; Pueblo Ceremonial Song; Flute 
Song for Spring; Crow Indian Owl Dance 
Song; Sioux Scalp Dance. 

Hammerstein boasted that he wrote an opera—was it 
not “Santa Maria?”—in twenty-four hours. It ran or 
sailed the great white way for a short and stormy voyage. 


There was some dispute among the critics as to whether’ 


it was really music or not. No one however disputes 
the musical value of the works of Rudolf Friml; and 
probably no one since the time of Handel, Mozart, 
Rossini and other lightning-like transcribers of notes to 
the page has ever excelled Friml’s speed at. composition. 
He wrote one comic‘opera in thirteen hours. How does 
he do it? Largely because his mind thinks musically 
almost all of his waking hours. He can turn on the 
music just as the ordinary mortal turns on the electric 
light. 


Once Josef Hofmann attended one of Friml’s piano 
recitals in California. The last number of the program 
was a Bohemian Rhapsody. Hofmann was delighted 
with it and at the end asked Friml if he might have a 
copy or a manuscfipt of his work. 

“There isn’t any manuscript,” ejaculated Friml. “There 
never has been any. I always print Bohemian Rhapsody 
at the end of the program: but I have never written one. 
I just think of some of the lovely old folk tunes of my 
native land and start in to improvise.” 





RARE INDIAN FLUTES 
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A better Friml story is that of the time when his 
Auf Japan was produced in the Dresden Royal Opera 
many years ago. The Ballet master was a Bohemian 
who is now with the Metropolitan. The Ballet was 
such a success that Friml secured a contract to write the 
music for the annual Weinachtsmdrchen or 
Pantomine, the libretto of 
each year. 


Christmas 
which was much the same 


One night Friml’s Bohemian friend said, “To-morrow, 
Friml, we go to the opera; and you will play your 
manuscript for the Committee at the stage rehearsal. 
The Governor, the director and the officials are all 
expecting it.” 

Suddenly it Friml that there was no 
manuscript. In fact he hadn’t given a thought to it 
when there were so many delightful things to do in art 
loving Dresden. He could play all day, so 
precious youth at the sordid 
down on paper? 

‘But you must go,” said the friend. 
something to-night. Your contract calls for it.” 

“How can I?” protested Friml; “I have 
tooth.” 

“But you must come to the rehearsal,” insisted the 
ballet master with an ancestral respect for the 
that be. 


Came over 


why spend his 
process of putting notes 


“You must write 


an ulcerated 


powers 


Next day Friml appeared smiling blandly, before the 
Committee with the announcement that he had not -yet 
finished the manuscript but would be glad to play parts 
of it. Sitting himself at the piano the orchestra pit, 
he started to improvise the overture. 

“Fein! Ausgezeichnet! Vermose!” exclaimed the 


committee in delight 


The curtain ascended upon a snow scene. Friml’s 
friend put the words of the first chorus before the 
young Czecho-Slovak who at that time spoke German 


very indifferently and said, “Here is the opening chorus 


It is Schnesflocken (snowflakes). Let’s hear it.” 
Friml saw. the words for the first time but had no 
hesitancy in putting a melody to them at once. “Great!” 
exclaimed the committee in concert. Thus this ex 
proceeded through the entire work, improvising it to 
order. The following week when he came with th 
manuscript the musical directer went over it carefull 
and said, “The music is lovely; but somehow 
a little different from what you played last 
“Yes,” remarked Friml; “I made a few changes.” 
Frimls moods range from the Broadway musical 
comedy to Concertos and Piano pieces that many of 


the masters of yesterday would be proud to claim 


The Musical Harvest 
By G. V. Aram 


Fine Playing is the Harvest of Fine Practice 
Your teacher, who knows the value of this» goldet 
rule, will assign your piece in plenty of time. It 1 


mains with you to practice faithfully right from the 
start and thus avoid the final rush. The piece 
you read to-day for the first time may not be intended 
for public performance until next year. Yet, the ex- 
cellency of next year’s performance depends upon your 
application to-day, to-morrow, and each successive day 
until the fatal or triumphant date of the recital. 
Feverish practicing during the last few days before 
a concert not only does not make up for past deficien- 


whe n the 


which 


cies; but causes nervous strain which, crisis 


comes, will surely deprive you of your already scant 
resources. Your breaking down at to-day’s recital, if 


such a dreadful thing happened, came most likely from 
practicing too little last year and far too much last week. 

The Hindoos, who are famous for their wonderful 
memory, have a saying “You must forget a thing seven 
times before you know it.” Be sure, then, to give your- 
self plenty of time, so that your seventh forgetting does 


not occur on the platform. 


Above all, remember that the execution of a piece 
depends less on actual practice on the piece itself than 
on your general musical development. The piece is your 
harvest. It should be the natural outcome of months 


or years of faithful routine work, as the blossom on a 


pruning and 


rose tree comes after months of careful 
soil cultivation. 
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Do You Know Your Pupil ? 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Do you ever realize, Teacher of Music, that for the one 
or two hours spent with you each week, the children 
spend a far greater part of their time in school, and that 
you could, with profit, find out much about this school 
work, analyze what you hear, and use this material in 
checking up your work, your results, and the reasons for 
the problems that arise? 

Do you find out what subjects in school your pupil 
likes best, and the correlative tendencies in your own line 
of work? Have you experimented to see if your pupils 
read English easily? Do you realize that the diffident, 
slow-spoken ones read music slowly, because the inter- 
pretation of any printed symbols is to them a laborious 
process? The glib talkers make good readers, but poor 
memorizers. 

Have you ever asked about school reports, and found 
that your plodder is a shark at mathematics, but has to 
be reminded of marks of expression? The one who plays 
with expression talks well, and reads music rapidly, but 
seldom can be relied on to remember details or read 
accurately. 

Could any of your pupils use their music in the school 
program, and so legitimately advertise the fact that they 
are musically well taught? Have you ever asked if piano 
solos are permitted on special days at school, and seen 
to it that if any children played, your pupils were among 
them? Can you tell if there is a school orchestra that 
some older girl might accompany, or a chance to play for 
marching that might be just the incentive for the boy 
who is a problem? Are you sure that your pupils ask 
their school teachers to attend the recitals in which they 
appear? Parents often ask a teacher whose opinion they 
value, to recommend some one in the musical profession. 


What About Reports ? 


Do you ask about reports, for your own satisfaction ? 
They may prove that if John can get excellent in three 
subjects, good in four, and good in effort and conduct, 
he can surely achieve creditable results in music with 
proper work on his part. 

Do you link the great masters with their distinguished 
historical contemporaries? Do gavotte and minuet call 
to your pupils’ minds visions of courtly or colonial peri- 
ods? How clearly do they realize that certain solos are 
typical dances or tone pictures of the countries their 
geographies present? Have you shown them pictures of 
peasants in native costume, ready for these dances? 

Do you know exactly what hour ends school for the 
day, whether it is a private school that sees its flock 
departing in limousines at one-thirty, or public school, 
where the eager, pent-up crowd tumbles out into the 
erateful and all-too-short freedom at three-thirty ? Do 
you ask what are the school requirements in home work, 
so that adding this to your other knowledge, you may 
justly determine the amount of work to require and insist 
upon ? 

Have you ever comgared, in the privacy of your own 
thoughts, the report marks given you by children of the 
same age and grade, and found that the teacher at school 
and yourself could unanimously take certain pupils and 
thrash them soundly, to their own infinite betterment ? 
All your devoted efforts will not make even a passable 
player of Sue who reports with the utmost composure 
month after month, “I got fair for general standing, 
again, same as last time.” 

In the near future, credits for outside music study will 
be given in High Schools, and some of the pupils with 
talent and splendid capacities will be free to devote a 
fair amount of time to music. They will be looking for 
well-prepared and progressive teachers. 

Could you define the term “project problem method,” 
that is on every educator’s tongue, and apply it to your 
own work? 

Have you sensed the fact that public school music is 
being brought to a state of coherence and inestimable 
worth before undreamed, and that your pupils, accus- 
tomed to a wide-awake teacher in school and a trained 
supervisor in music must not come to your studio and 
find a dull, uninformed person who knows nothing of 
modern pedagogy, or the pulsing world beyond the studio 
door? 

In an intelligent insight into the pupil’s work in school 
lies a great help to your true estimate of that pupil, and 
an understanding of his needs. Only when you really 
know your pupil are you dealing with him fairly. That 
which you can give him will enrich his whole experience, 
and the broadest, quickest, best way to reach each child 
must be found. Are you alert? Do you know your 
pupil? 

















(An Authentic Biography) 


Born at Oskaloosa, Iowa, March 21, 1880, father 
a physician. He has no Indian ancestry. His early 
training as a cornetist was in the local band. He 
then studied instrumentation under Herman Bellstedt. 
At the age of 18 he enlisted in the United States 
Army and became a Bandmaster in the 22d Kansas 
Regiment ; served through the Spanish-American War ; 
saved $400, and went to the Cincinnati College of 
Musie, where he studied composition under Frank 
Van der Stucken, W. S. Sterling and piano under 
Oliie Dickeshied; score reading under Bellstedt and 
Van der Stucken. When all his money was spent he 
took a position as chorus man in Savage’s Castle 
Square Opera Company at a salary of $10 a week. 
During his two years with them he studied fifty dif- 
ferent operas ranging from Pinafore to Tannhauser 
and from his meager sa:ary purchased a complete 
score of every work he had sung. Standing in the 
wings he reviewed the opera at every performance. 
Then he became a teacher in @ small Kansas town. 
He next organized the All-American Band which 
played on the Chautauqua circuits for several seasons. 
In 1905 the United States Government emp dyed 
Lieurance to make Indian records at the Crow Reser- 
vation where his brother was a_ physician. His 
brother married an indian woman. He made many 
records which are now kept under seal at the National 
Museum at Washington. He has made innumerable 


‘ records which are kept in a great many universities 


here and abroad. He has visited and made records 
from a score of different tribes making prolonged 
stays at different places. Upon one occasion a wagon 
in which he was riding in the Yellowstone in mid- 
winter broke down, throwing one companion down 
a ravine half a mile deep and injuring Lieurance so 
that together with the consequent freezing, in a 
temperature of 20 degrees below zero, his legs be- 
came crippled for life. This is one of the great 
sacrifices Mr. Lieurance has made to preserve Indian 
music. His beautiful songs have had an international 
success and stand as a foremost achievement in 
American Indian music. He, together with his gifted 
wife, have given hundreds of song recitals in all parts 
of the country. 





MRS. THURLOW LIEURANCE (EDNA WOOLLEY) 





THE ETUDE 
Training Pupils in Self-criticism 


By S. M. Charles 


A Wiss teacher does not claim the privilege of criticiz- 
ing the pupils’ work exclusively for herself, but trains 
her young charges to be keen and exacting in finding 
fault with their playing, so as to be able to apply the 
proper remedy wherever it may be required. 

Do not our pupils often leave us with a hazy notion 
of what was wrong with the lesson? If the teacher 
merely calls attention to faults without taking pains to 
make her meaning clear to the pupil, or to suggest a 
definite remedy, little is gained. Why not change the 
tune of: “ Your lesson is very bad to-day ; you must by all 
means try to do better,” and say: “What do you think 
about your playing? Is it just as you would like it to be? 
How could you improve it? What faults ought you to 
aim to correct?” Such questions will cause the pupil to 
become conscious of her faults and stimulate her to eradi- 
cate them. Too many corrections at one time, however, 
will tend to confuse and discourage the pupil, especially 
if given in a carping and fault-finding tone. 

Thomas a’Kempis says: “If every year we rooted 
out one fault, we would soon become perfect men.” Let 
the music pupil apply this to herself, and if she thinks a 
year too long a time for rooting out one fault, she may 
set about trying to accomplish it in one month. It is 
evidently true that we cannot overcome our faults unless 
we are conscious of them; hence the importance of train- 
ing in self-criticism. 





Come Down to the Child’s Level 


By Ada Mae Hoffrek 


Mrinp should not be left out of the calcilations, when 
trying to teach. So many teachers stake their chances of 
success on their knowledge of their subject. Of course, 
mastery of one’s subject is very essential; but it is not 
the whole of a teacher’s equipment. 


A teacher should know how her pupil’s mind is likely 
to act on a subject. Much may be learned by trying to 
recall her own feelings when she was a child; and this 
will give the teacher a sympathy with students. If 
memories of your own childish thoughts and ways are 
fresh and keen, you will not have to make much of an 
effort to come down to the child’s level. You will in- 
stantly see things from the point of view of the youngest 
student. 


The mind has its ways of taking in different kinds of 
knowledge and dealing with them; and like the body, it 
has an appetite for different varieties of food at different 
stages of growth. If the teacher knows something of 
these ways in which the mind learns and what kind and 
how much, she will have a better chance of choosing the 
work suitable to each pupil. 

In music, as in every other study, each stage of de- 
velopment demands its own kind of instruction. The 
child of five cannot do the work of the one of ten, with 
understanding, interest and enjoyment; and neither must 
you expect the child of ten to show interest or enjoy- 
ment in work that they should have been doing at five. 
Each age brings with it the opportunity for certain kinds 
of activity, and they will not interchange. 

It is the pupil’s point of view that counts; for itvis by 
his mental activity that the work must be done. The 
teacher must arouse the pupil’s mind; for it must take in 
and assimilate that which is presented. The teacher 
should be able to state clearly why she teaches a certain 
subject, why she teaches it in a certain way and in a cer- 
tain order. In preparing a lesson she should see clearly 
its relation to past and future ones. 


Do not demand from a child that which it is incapable 
of doing at‘ its stage of development and then call it 
stupid because of its failure. You are the stupid. Just 
come down to its level and remember how your own mind 
acted at this pupil’s age. 

Professor S. S. Laurie once said: “It is, when you 
think of it, a very daring thing to prefess to teach a 
human being. You are engaged in helping to form the 
finest, most complex, most subtle thing known to man, 
viz., a mind. Do you purpose to go on from day to day 
as your fancy prompts, tinkering here and tinkering 
there, and seeing what comes of it? Surely not.” 


One hour of concentrated practice with the mind 
fresh and the body rested is better than four hours of 
dissipated practice with the mind stale and the body 
tired—Emit SAUER. 


















THE ETUDE 


Rhythm, the Talisman in Art Song 
Interpretation 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 
ELENA GERHARDT 


. Famous Art Song Interpreter 


[Epitor’s Note: Elena Gerhardt, 
was born in Leipzig. 
“discovering” her and deve 
in Leipzig, in 1903, 
occasion. She z 
in “Werther, 
to that branch of musical art. 


one 


Nikisch paying her 
vas engaged at once for 


of the most eminent art s 
Her teacher was Marie Hed mondt. 


loping her great gift for singing the famous 


song interpreters of the 
Nikisch is given the 
“Art Songs.” Herd 


times, 
Arthur 


pa “harlotte,’ 


Imited States 


have made her a great favorite, because of extremely musical and humanistic inter pee showing 
dramatic ability of the highest character and a beautiful poetic insight. ] 


Art Song or Opera? 


“Wry did I abandon an operatic career for the art 
song and oratorio? Possibly because the concert plat- 
form commands and demands a kind of musicianship 


which is in itself thrilling. At the conservatorium it was 
necessary for me to procure a well-rounded musical edu- 
cation as well as vocal training. Therefore I studied with 
the composers Hanson and Jadassohn with the idea of 
mastering the essentials of the art of music as well as of 
singing. Possibly it was this which interested Nikisch 
when I first sang for him. He abominated triflers in the 
art. One had to be thorough or nothing at all. How- 
ever, American audiences who heard that great master 
conductor realized that (at the same time) there was 
nothing heavy or stodgy about him. His genius was so 
fine and so brilliant that every performance that came 
under his electric baton was absolutely unforgetable. 
His presence was an inspiration in itself; and his orches- 
tras were simply carried away by his magnetic person- 
ality. Back of all this was his wonderful musicianship. 


Hurried Preparation a Farce 

“But if one is to benefit from the genius of such a 
man as Nikisch, one must have first of all an instrument, 
and be able to play upon it. What do I mean by this? 
Most would-be singers want to sing without having any 
preliminary drill. They plunge right into opera arias, 
art songs and oratorios as though they were the normal 
material with which to make a beginning. Are you sur- 
prised when I tell you that for two whole years I was 
confined almost entirely to exercises such as scales, runs, 
Concone and Lutgen. Why? To gain control over my 
instrument. In other words, I was making a voice. The 
average sttident imagines that one ought to be content 
with the handiwork of God in the voice that He has 
given. Of course, one must have all that. But suppose 
you were presented with a $20,000 Stradivarius; that 
would by no means make you a violinist. Nor could 
you start your violin study by playing Beethoven con- 
certos. Your Stradivarius would be worthless until you 
acquired technic. Why under the sun some singers 
imagine they can sing without acquiring a vocal technic 
I cannot say. Most vocal technical work is altogether 
too shallow and insufficient. 


Dangerous to Sing Without Technic 
“As a matter of fact, it is not safe to sing 
technic. The emotions in 
so deep and so powerful that unless you have the proper 
technical control, you may easily injure your voice by 
over-singing. Every vocalist who has a great deal of 
Singing to do knows that the voice must be exercised 
daily. I practice scales every day for at least a half 
hour. When I cease to do this my voice slips backward. 
These scales are always sung very softly. Many people 
are amazed to hear me do this. They exclaim, “What! 
Do you do those trifling scales still?” My only reply 
is to explain that scales and similar vocalizes are my sal- 
vation in standing the strain. Here are two of my 
favorite exercises. These I sing only in the keys that 
are most comfortable for my voice. 


without a 


singing are so impelling, 


Ex.1 oN 
































These are to be practiced on every vowel with F before 
—like fa, fe, fi, fo, fu. 


Another very good exercise for the development of 
an even tone and of tone color is the following: Do - re - 
me - fa - sol,—to be sung throughout the entire range 
of the voice—and these syllables 
that the consonants are distinct, 
I do not emphasize the consonants, but 
lightly with the vocal organs held in as relaxed a 
tion as is consistent with good tone-production. 

“One could talk volumes about breathing: but volumes 
have already been written, so what is the use? The 


are sung in such a way 
but no more. That is, 
touch 


condi- 


main 
thing about breathing is to get breath control. This 
comes only with almost interminable practice. One prac- 
tices until almost able to forget about the breath. The 


great principle is economy. ne 
much breath. Really very little br 
ing the classics. It is the manipt in ution of the 
counts. Beware of teachers who instruct you 
in unnatural ways. Your breathing must be 
With the main support from the diaphragm 


singers use far 


ath is neec 


too 
ded in sing- 
breath that 
to breathe 
comfortable, 


The Significance of Rhythm 

ill the 
tanding of 
sym- 
were 


“The instrumental performer is taught first of 
importance of rhythm. Without an 
rhythm no player would be accepted any 
phony orchestra. The composers of the art 
all great masters. They knew that rhythm was design in 
music. Schubert’s songs, for instance, can be ruined if 
they are not sung with the fine rhythm which Schubert 
himself must have had instinctively in his inc 
genius. Take any Schubert song, such as 
Hark, Hark the Lark, The Wanderer, To Be 


the Waters. Unless the rhythm, and by rhythm I mean 


unders 
great 


songs 


omparable 
he Trout, 


Sung on 





the natural swing of the musical design, is right, 
the work is ruined, no matter how beautiful the voice. 
Nikisch was a great stickler for this. With him a triplet 


was a triplet, it was a crime to alter it in any way. Of 
course, he played so rhythmically that his rhythms were 
positively contagious. He used to insist that the 
standing of rhythm was at the basis of musicianshi 
and that the singer must, first of all, study the sciltte 
as a whole before attempting to interpret a new work. 


aati 


Working to the Climax 

“As I have saids-the great satisfaction sing- 
ing an art song is in the fact that it was written by a 
master who sought to accomplish an artistic purpose and 
knew just how to go about it. He worked for artistic 
balance, for beauty of melodic. line and for a very 
definite musical and emotional climax. One of the first 
things which the singer must do, is to locate that climax 
and examine the roads the composer has employed to 
attain it. This being discovered, the next step is to see 
that the rest of the is subservient to that climax. 
Many an interpretation is ruined in its effect upon an 
audience by unduly magnifying unimportant notes 
before the real climax is reached. After study 
reflection, the student learns to paint with the voice, to 
keep up the musical interest in a straight line until the 
climax is attained. In practically all of the great master- 
pieces the composer has found that the musical climax 
coincides with that of the poetry. Examine 
Wanderer and his Erlking and see how 
is. I could name dozens of such instances. In these 
songs the dramatic climax comes shortly before the end, 
and the audience is always held spellbound if the songs 
re properly sung by an artist with skill and fine emo- 
tional feeling. 


about 


song 


some 


and 


Schubert’s 
astonishing this 


Sing from the Heart 
“Notwithstanding .all the artistry of the singer, the 
thing that counts most is sincerity. In other words, the 


great singers still sing from the heart, and always will. 


credit of 
ébut was 
the extraordinary compliment of accompanying he r upon that 
the Grand Opera, and made sixteen appearances as 
The appeal of the art song and oratorio was so great that she decided to — vote her lif ? 
Her many tours on the Continent, in England and in the 
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ELENA GERHARDT 
The public is always most sensitive this. It seems 
be able to detect at once wil h 1e i is sincere 
or whether the performance is merely a stereotyped exhi- 
bition of prowess. Just be yourself: that is all. No 
matter whether you appear ris, Berlin, « 
in some little provincial t people are. first o 
all, human beings. They wa b ed as human 
beings with human feel $ particularly th 
case with the art-song interpret tands alone o 
the concert platform in a ng n without 
glamor of the theater. In ope: omewl different 
except in modern works. In some o » older opera 
the music, the words a ! 1 rt that 
the appeal is one largely of artistry rathe: n art 
“American audien 1 1 ularl ceptive 
to the art song singer. T are usually warm in their 
appreciation, quick in their musical perception and ine, 
able in their ability to discern v her 1 sino 
means what tie is singing or is m utting on f 
effect. The singer who tries to fool them may do i 
once; but ther ( is "7 I 
engagements tell the sto of tl inger’s real wort! 
Americans are acquainted with the music of all modern 
nations, but there is a strong love for the classics. which 
is commendable. We can 1 r hear much of tl 
classics, when they are interpre properly I reas 
why some people profess 10f to ke then 1 tl the 
have them inadequately rendered by iwers or pel 
formers who have not had ite tt ne, or « 
perience to appreciate thei n 
The Potency of the Classics 
“There is a dignity about the cl ics, combined 
a feeling of richness and perman , which both res 
ful and inspiring. Look! On th ll you Rem 
brandt, there is a Titian, there is a Franz Hal These 
masterly canvases were brought into life ov y 
ago; but here they are as resplendent I 1 Ir 
undying beauty. Think of all the trashy paintings that 
have perished in this time Why should . te our 
precious moments with things that are as 1 ent as 
much of the music that is heard one day and forgotten 
the next, when we have literally great leries of m l 
literature costing us no more than the labor of bringing 
them to life? I wish that stud would consider this 
( )f course, fine songs are wi itte n in @ach de ide, V hich 
become classi in another fift O1 hundre 
We should sing these od conte but let 
us first of all build our lard of. mi il y 


I 
admiration of the classics. 


Mark Twain Played .the Piano 
THE ETUDE in coming issues will be especially 
rich in voice articles as well as piano and violin 
articles. Among the most interesting is one by 
Clara Clemens, (Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch) re- 
lating to overcoming nervousness. It also gives 
a remarkable insight to th inclinations 

of her distinguished father . “Mark Twain.’ 
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The False and the True in Musical Interpretation 


By Carol Sherman 


Durrnc the last fifty years of the past Century, there 
arose in Germany a philosophical movement that, rush- 
literature of its time, made 
the deep channel of much of our present day criticism. 
The movement found its finest outburst in the writings 
of Dr. Edward Hanslick, although it had been moving 
along smoothly before this renowned Viennese 
critic came into prominence. Its tendency was destruc- 


ing through the musical 


years 


tive to tradition and sentimentalism alike. In fact, its 
purpose was to deny that musicians, when composing 
were assisted by any association of ideas other than 


It contended 
that music was a distinct faculty that could not well be 
allied other faculties. It that pure 
music should be written solely to delight the mind and 


the mere musical thoughts in themselves. 


with announced, 


not to emotions. It assured us 


excite the that when 
affected otherwise it was not the 
music itself that did so but rather the ideas that custom 


had taught The blare of the 


music our feelings 


us to associate with it. 


buele. for instance, was not to be looked upon as martial 
music but as music that by long association with war- 
like things raised the picture of uniformed soldiers and 
battle fields in our minds the moment it was heasd. 


Musical Realism 


Whether the Hanslick movement succeeded in estab- 
lishing a permanent basis for musical zesthetics or not, 
it did much good by turning the attention of thinkers 
to this weighty subject. It is quite possible that Dr. 
Hanslick’s more logical than that of his more 
fanciful but it is nevertheless certain that 
all of our composers have frequently given many indica- 
tions in their autobiographies that during periods of 


idea was 
opponents ; 


fecundity they 


have been deeply moved by a psychic 
the intellect was but a part. Even our 
most modern musicians of all schools have given numerous 
avowals of their debt to the association of poetical ideas 
during the composition of their greatest works. Wagner, 
Gounod, M Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, and 
agree. It would that in their 
greatest compositions the intellect has been the mere 


force in whi 


issenet, 


countless others, seem 


slave of the soul, working automatically and constantly 


to express 


some great human experience. 
It is not difficult to imagine the fervor, the delight, 


the ecstasy, the mental supremacy, the enchanting oblivion 
of the composer at the moment he feels the birth of an 
immortal musical conception. Let him who believes 
that it is a cool, calm, mental process read the auto- 


biography of Berlioz, who at times has used words to 
tell his life story, with almost the same fluency with 
which he Waener’s entire musical philoso- 
phy revolves about this one point; and the indomitable 
master becomes more convincing with each succeeding 
page. It is true that much music has been written that 
is clearly intellectual but its use is limited to a small and 
exclusive circle of musical who look 
through the symbols into the glorious beyond. 


used notes. 


enthusiasts can 

There are those who enjoy the demonstration of a 
geometrical proposition, who delight in the solution of an 
problem, and can see a real beauty in the 
principle of the logarithm. These mental stimuli some 
us are almost as grossly sensual as 
other less reputable pleasures that appeal to other portions 
of the sensorium. Unfortunately men of ultra-technical 
training are usually amazed because others of different 
mental experience fail to see the true significance of the 
hieroglyphics of the mathematician. Among those of 
less technical educational advantages unable to translate 


algebraic 


psy che ylogists tell 


the concrete symbols of higher thought, and without 
the mental discipline afforded by their constant company, 
there existS a tendency to look upon the ardent and ex- 
cited mathematician in much the same way in which they 
would look upon a delighted child scrawling meaningless 


cles in a vain attempt to write. 





We are all aware that music was for centuries classed 
with the mathematical studies, in University curricula. 
It was a science of symbols as much as was geometry, 
aleebra and astronomy. Many to-day look upon much 
of the music of such composers as di Lasso, Willaert, 
Graun and others who contributed to the great stream 
found its culmination in Bach, 
mere 


of musical activity that 
as little symbols wrought together 
for the purpose of mental or digital exercise and simply 


more than 
indicating to the cultivated listener various other musical 


conceptions, much as an algebraic formula is a concise 


method of expressing other quantities. It is possible 
that Gounod may have had this idea in mind when he 
wrote his beautiful Ave Maria over the first prelude, 
by Bach. When these compositions are heard in this 


light, the delight of the auditor is unsurpassable. Un for- 
tunately, however, to paraphrase one of the expressions 
of Descartes, in his Principles of Philosophy, “The ma- 
jority attend to notes, rather than to sounds.” 


False Conceptions 


This very condition besetting the basal concepts of 
musical interpretation has been brought into our own 
day with the result of making glorious music meaningless 
mockery. It is safe to assert that the great majority of 
musicians, professional and amateur, know music only 
as a mass of symbols. Let the teacher go to the piano 
and after striking middle “C” point to the sign for 
the note upon the printed page and then ask the ad- 


vanced pupil what the symbol means. In every case, 
unless the pupil has been previously instructed, he 
will respond verbally “C” whereas. the correct answer 


would have been for the pupil to have made a vocal 
tone corresponding to the tone already heard. The 
note is the symbol-of the sound and not of the other 
symbol that human ingenuity has provided to connect 
This 
is simply the besetting sin of symbolic couception with- 
out an unmistakable connection with the quantity to be 
represented. Educators in all lines of culture 
are continually striving to make this fact especially 
prominent. In music it has been almost entirely 
neglected. 


the sound and the musical symbol in the mind. 


other 


The true. function of all creative art is ultimately to 
assist in the elevation of human society. The joy felt 
in the sense of participating in this upward movement 
is none other than that ephemeral psychic condition some- 
We have already dwelt 
upon the condition of the creator’s soul at that divine 
moment when he draws an immortal work from the cru- 
cible of his imagination. We have intimated his ecstatic 
distraction when he becomes conscious that he has pro- 
duced a masterpiece that will outlive his very flesh and 
bones. It is an egotism symbolized but feebly in the 
loftiest flights of the master-poets. Alas! Alas! with 
the musician instead of a glorious fresco, a magnificent 
cast, a radiant canvas or a towering cathedral, he finds 
his production encased in mere symbols, poor little notes 
with now and then an indefinite written indication of 
the mood of the composer. He knows that he is sending 
his master-work out to a world of pretenders who will 
read naught but the symbols. He knows only too well 
the distinction between the false and the true musician 
and prays for a means of educating posterity by which 
his work may be spared oblivion. 


times called artistic inspiration. 


True Expression 


The true interpretation of symbols is after all the 
means of determining the success or failure of an artist. 
There are thousands of machines in our streets that 
can successfully play the mere notes of a composition, 
but they can never think the sounds. The teacher must 
impress upon the pupil’s mind that notes mean music 
and that with every note played the mind must think 
of naught but the sound that found its source in the 
composer’s soul and running through ages, like an under- 
ground river at last bursts forth to the sunlight of to- 
day, the self-same stream to which the master mind 
of the creator bade farewell years and years ago. The 
artist interpreter must not think of ivory keys with 
levers and hammers attached. His fingers must push 
down sounds not keys. 

This demands technical supremacy and predicates the 
necessity of memorizing. It is said upon good authority, 
that Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms have transposed 
difficult piano concertos, at a moment’s notice, to suit 
certain orchestral requirements. What better illustra- 
tion could we have of the absolute mastery of the true 
musician. Unconfined by key he expresses music as 
only the great voice of the soul can be expressed. 

Until the technical difficulties, whether they be of 
the keyboard of the voice, violin, flute, trumpet, piano 
or organ, have been mastered completely ; until the prin- 
ciples of harmony have been firmly established; until 
the zsthetic taste has been highly cultivated ; until useful 
historical traditions have become definitely fixed; until 
all of the foregoing have become as automatic as speech 
itself: until the artist is done with artifiee and conse- 
crated to human art, there can never exist an approach 
to that sublime moment when the new-born work bursts 
forth from the composer’s soul. Until this condition 


is reached the musician is a false prophet, a charlatan, 
a priest with an empty ritual and an arch-enemy of the 
highest in art. 





THE ETUDE. 
Behind the Scenes with Artists 


By Harriette Brower 


Vil 
' Do Artists Like to Teach? 


Percy GRAINGER is one pianist who confesses to 
a liking for imparting musical knowledge to others. In 
speaking of this branch of the artist’s activities, he said: 

“I enjoy teaching immensely ; it is such individual work, 
like conducting, for it is an effort to bring out the mean- 
ing of the composer through another medium, another 
mentality. It is showing others how to express the idea; 
and this effort makes the whole scheme even more clear 
and vivid to the artist himself. A true artist-teacher 
can greatly assist the student, because he is able to show 
him exactly how certain effects aré to be made, provided 
the pupil is sufficiently advanced to profit by such sug- 
gestions. 

“As for set methods of piano technic, I do not spe- 
cially care for them; in fact I avoid them. If they do 
not make the pupil think for himself, they are only an 
excuse for laziness, because they do the pupil’s thinking 
for him. After laying a good technical foundation, the 
student can acquire further technical training in the 
pieces he studies. No, I am against set rules for technic. 
If the player wants to play wit» his hand turned upside 
down, I dare say he could do it, if he worked at it with 
the same zeal that he does with the accepted position. 
This is to say, I believe the artist-teacher should incul- 
cate principles of technical freedom and individuality in 
every player. 


The Auditory Pleasure of Good 
Bowmanship 


By Benj. E. Galpin 

Wuute the visual pleasure afforded by a body of vio- 
linists is second only to a company of well-drilled 
soldiers, let us not lose sight of that other truth—the 
auditory or ear pleasure of bowing. 

A lesson with far-reaching influence may be given by 
having teacher and pupil occupy adjoining rooms so that 
they may hear but not see each other play with various. 
bowings. This, of course, follows a short discussion on 
“Why Bowing is Important” and you will soon discover 
that most pupils are inclined to make statements which 
reveal a knowledge of eye pleasure in excess of ear 
pleasure. They will say: “It looks better to see an 
orchestra bowing together” and one is not apt to hear 
anything mentioned concerning either intonation or in- 
flection. 

A good question to start the pupil thinking along these 
lines is: “Can a deaf and dumb man with good eyesight 
select the best violinists in a symphony orchestra by see- 
ing a motion picture?” or “Can a blind man with a good 
ear criticize the bowings of a violinist or tell what style 
of bowing is wed?” : 

Yes, this is true, and an inspiring revelation will come 
to your young student when he discovers he has the 
power to detect by ear alone the sounds of different bow- 
ings made by his teache~ in an adjoining room. 


s 





Tricking the Audience 


By Sidney Bushell 

Tue widow of Theodore Thomas recalls his Arrange- 
ment for orchestra of Schumann’s “Traiimerei,” ending 
with muted strings—“piano, pianissimo, pianississimo,” 
as he said. He instructed his violinists, in order to em- 
phasize the effect at the end, to continue drawing their 
bows across the strings without making a sound. ee 
audience imagined it still heard the sounds floating off 
to an immeasurable distance, till Thomas broke the spell 
by quietly laying down his baton. 

Possibly it was not very “dignified” to do such.a thing; 
but, as Mrs. Thomas relates, when her husband began 
to travel with his orchestra, his arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s exquisitely dreamy little piece created such a 
sensation with the people everywhere that it might al- 
most be called the cornerstone of his success. 

Another thing that Theodore Thomas did in his edu-_ 
cation of the American public to the best in music was 
that he did not hesitate to select the best movement of 
a symphony and play that alone. 





A crue artist employs his medium as an instrument of 
expression and he values his own technical skill in the 
handling of it according to the measure that he is 
enabled thereby to express himself more effectively — 
Noyes. 
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Musical Fads of Yesterday and To-day 


Odd Musical Customs Down the Ages 


As it is advisable for both author and reader to know 
what any given article is about, we start with a definition 
of the word “fad.” It means a “hobby, whim, craze, a 
custom, or amusement, pursued with an excess of zeal.” 

Under this definition, the early folksongs were perhaps 
fads. When the ancient Egyptian farmer sang the popu- 
lar ditty: 

“Thresh for yourselves, O oxen, 
Measures for your masters, 
Measures for yourselves,” 


he may have been animated by excess of zeal; partict- 
larly if the Nile floods hadn’t come just right in the pre- 
ceding year and grain was scarce. Then there were those 
Hebrew acting songs, a sort of combination of camp- 
meeting and vaudeville effects, in which the children of 
Israel celebrated some triumph, such as their escape 
through the Red Sea or the victory over Sisera. The 
first is the song of Moses and Miriam, and the second is 
included in Judges. These were often full of a striking 
vein of satire. Thus, in Exodus XIV, Moses at one point 
exclaims with fierce sarcasm, “The enemy said, ‘I will 
pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil.” Then 
follows the triumphant recital of what really occurred— 
the loss of the Egyptians in the Red Sea. Similarly in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak (Judges V), Sisera’s 
mother is made to exclaim, “Have they not sped? Have 
they not divided the prey?” Meanwhile, Sisera lies dead 
with a nail in his head, and feels no further interest in 
any prey. At some point in these songs the people joined 
in with cheers and applause, and perhaps a short phrase 
of choral effect. These songs were certainly fads if 
“excess of zeal’ is taken into account. 

When Homer composed those ringing hexameters that 
have made him so unpopular with high-school students, 
he, too, may have been a victim of, a fad. From very 
early times it was customary for the great leaders to have 
a minstrel in their train. Homer was by no means the 
only renowned poet of his time, for other minstrels, such 
as Arctinus and Stasinus carried on. similar continued 
stories, in the form of epic poetry. Between them they 
completed the Epic Cycle, dealing with the entire course 
of the siege of Troy. There were eight works in this 
cycle, the two by Homer (Iliad and Odyssey) being the 
only ones that have been preserved. 


Tone Pictures of the Greeks 


In classical Greece, the most marked fad of the tonal 
art was the development of program music. The large 
stringed kithara, and even the smaller lyre, were often 
used in the attempts at tone pictures. One well-known 
instance is the effort of a musician to picture a storm by 
means of the lyre. This aroused the ridicule of the wit, 
Dorian, who stated, “I have heard a better tempest in a 
pot of boiling water.” His criticism has come down to 
us in the phrase, “A tempest in a tea-pot.” On a much 
larger scale was the tone picture of Apollo’s conquest of 
the Python, in which a huge orchestra gave such pictorial 
effects as the hissing of the monster, the gnashing of his 
teeth, and so on. 

Rome: had her musical fads in even more marked 
fashion. The Roman fondness for the flute has been well 
satirized in a story by B. F. Anstey. The hero, Duilius, 
has “done the state some service” and is rewarded by 
being allowed a permanent flute player. At first the 
owner would strut about proudly, followed by his musi- 
cian, but finally the perpetual flute accompaniment drove 
him to extreme measures. 


Roman Flute Players 


The Roman flute-players were well organized, and their 
guild became extremely powerful by reason of its monop- 
oly in performances. At one period, when the musicians 
were shut out of the Temple of Jupiter, where they had 
previously been given their meals, they went on: strike, 
leaving Rome and proceeding to the neighboring resort 
of Tibur. As no religious festival could be carried on 
without them, the Roman people had to placate them at 
all costs. The Senate therefore sent messengers beg- 
ging the flute-players to come back. When the latter 


proved inflexible, the resourceful messengers had a local 
feast arranged, at which the recalcitrant performers were 
regaled with choice Falernian and other potent wines; and 
when the liquid refreshment began to show its effects, 


By ARTHUR ELSON 


the comatose musicians were bundled into chariots and 


driven back to the city. Their former privileges were 


‘restored to them, though afterwards, on one day of 
each year, they appeared in masks, to show their shame 


at the inglorious way in which they were brought back. 


The Gaditanian Singers 
A Roman fad of imperial times consisted of the adula- 
tion given to the Gaditanian singers. 
Gaditania (Cadiz) had the high, sweet voices found in 
Southern Europe so continuously. 
less fortunate than the flute-players. 


These vocalists of 


But the singers were 
Instead of having 
good meals, wine, and other privileges, they were re- 
garded as slaves, and forced to preserve their voices by 
the strictest hygiene and the most rigorous attention to 
their physical well-being. One cannot help feeling sorry 
for them; though a little of their training would do no 
harm to the over-fed prima donnas and lyric tenors of 
the present. 

The early Christian music offered no especial addi- 
ties. Starting with congregational singing, in which all 
joined, the choir developed gradually, just as in Puritan 
New England, from the grouping together of the better 
singers. When Christianity became the official Roman 
religion, the churches contained great organs and the 
music became an important part of the service. In A. D. 
400, or thereabouts, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, system- 
atized it into four modes based on the old Greek scales, 
and two centuries later Gregory the Great called for 
six authentic modes, with six plagal modes derived from 
them. During all this time there was no staff, and the 
Romans had not even understood the principle of the 
octave, having named their notes down through the whole 
alphabet. The Gregorian chant must have undergone 
local variations, and we find Charlemagne sending mes- 
sengers to Rome to bring back the purer style of singing. 
Certainly the crude fourths and fifths of the Flemish 
monk, Hucbald (the Organum), showed little of the calm 
beauty found in whatever old Gregorian music is extant 
at present. With the introduction of the Fauxbourdon 
(thirds and sixths) new developments arose and popular 
music began to diverge from the sacred school. 

The music of the Troubadours was more than a fad. 
It was a melodious popular school, as the rnany specimens 
left to us have shown. The Troubadours had many forms 
of poetry, such as the chanson, the couplet (love song), 
the sixtine (six-line stanzas with the same end words in 
varying order), the pastorelle, the serenade, the aubade 
(morning song), the pasquinade (satirizing an enemy), 
the ballad, and so on. All these had their music of more 
or less fitting character. The Troubadour school even led 
to'comic opera, for Adam de la Hale composed Robin et 
Marion, in the thirteenth century. Still earlier in that 
century was composed the famous English chorus, in 
canon, Swmer is icumen in. By 1325 we find Jean 
de Muris, Parisian composer and writer, lamenting the 
“good old days,” a complaint heard in almost every epoch. 


Troubadours, Love and Music 


Perhaps the “excess of zeal” of the Troubadours ap- 
peared in their love affairs, rather than in their music. 
Thus William Cabestaing, in the castle of Rousillon, loved 
the chatelaine Margherita. Her lord and master, discov- 
ering the affair, stabbed the troubadour, cut out his heart, 
gave it to the cook to prepare, and had it served to his 
faithless wife, who ate it under the impression that it 
was a deer’s heart. When told what she had eaten she 
retorted by saying that the taste was so delicious that she 
would never spoil it by eating anything more. Her irate 
husband then pursued her with his sword, but she jumped 
from the castle walls, preferring to end her life in her 
own way. 

More ideal, if still rather silly, was Geoffrey Rudel’s 
devotion to the Countess of Tripoli. He had never even 
seen her, and when he finally landed on her shores his 
excitement was so great that: he died of it. 

More touching was the devotion of William de la Tour, 
who loved and married a beautiful girl of low degree. 
When she died he had her tomb so built that he could 
open it at will and he would frequently do this and con- 
verse with his dead bride as if she were alive. Finally 
he came to know that she was dead. Even then he 


imagined that he could revive her if he said a sufficiently 
large number of prayers, which he gallantly undertook 
to do. 

Most eccentric of all the Troubadours was Pierre Vidal. 
Being in love with a lady named Louve de Penatier, and 
Louve meaning she-wolf, he decided to adopt the réle of 
a he-wolf. He clad himself in a wolf skin and had his 
friends hunt him with dogs, continuing the sport until he 
was badly lacerated. One 
benefit his cause with the lady, unless she desired free 
advertising. 

The Jongleurs, or paid retainers of the Troubadours, 


fails to see how this could 


were thrown on their own resources when their masters 


were decimated in the war of the Albigenses. As wan- 


dering minstrels, the Jongleurs achieved a precarious 
living by playing, 
hurdy-gurdy (in which a wheel was rotated and strings 
pressed against it) has given way to the modern hand- 
organ. 


singing and juggling. Their popular 





Crab Canons 
schools of counterpoint 


Dennstable, and 


In the fifteenth century, the 
began to develop. Dufay, 
others were active before 1460, 


Binchois, 
and created a school of 


scientific composition. Then came the Faddists, under th 


lead of Okeghem, who developed the so-called “Flemish 
tricks.’”’ They wrote crab canons, in which one voice sang 
a theme forward while a second sang it backward at the 
same time; they wrote puzzle canons, with cryptic direc- 


tions for the different voices, and they set so much store 


on technic and so little on poetic inspiration, that they 
even set the genealogy of Christ to music. A favorite 
direction for canons was “out of light 
ing that the lighter-colored. hollow notes 
were to be taken by the second voice as black (quarter) 
notes. It is not surprising that these « 


reaction, culminating in Josquin des Pré 








darkness,” mean- 





(half-notes ) 


xcesses led tO a 
That the 
not an end, is 


new 
school treated technic as a means, and 
shown by Luther’s statement, 
while others are ruled by them.” 

The great Italian festivals held at the courts of tl 
nobility may be regarded 





“Josquin rules the notes 


sense t 


as fads, in 1 
of wealth and position were expected to provide 
for distinguished guests. These were of various sorts 
always spectacular in scenic effect, but with music varying 
from contrapuntal effects to a number of attempts at 
dramatic expression. Their importance lies in the fact 
that opera and oratorio developed from them. For a full 
account of these early dramatic experiments, the reader 
is referred to W. J. Henderson’s excellent book, “Fore 
runners of Italian Opera.” 





Early Imitation Music 


The advent of soloists on the organ, and on the primi 
tive precursors of the piano, led to an evident demand 


for little tone-pictures. These found their best expression 
in the works of the great Couperin and his school, whose 
program effects were always expressed in charming and 
graceful music. These pictures were often full’ of humor. 
The organist, Froberger, for example, after being 


wrecked in the Channel and rescued on the English side, 
wrote a tone-picture of the trip, with suggestions of 
waves and seasickness and various other trials. Rameau’s 
little tone-picture, “La Poule’” (The Hen), can be 


used 


to amuse a class of pupils. It should be played first 
with no title, letting each hearer record his idea of the 
picture intended Then it may be r¢ veated with the title 3 
and this time the cluckings will be plainly evident. 


A Higher Musical Taste 


Modern progr*m pieces show less of art than the early 
works described above, and in many cases they descend 
to the most meretricious effects. To-day public taste has 
reached a higher level, but in a past eeneration such tonal 
descriptions as The Awakening of the Lion, vied in 
popularity with the exaggerated sentiment of The 
Maiden’s Prayer. A favorite form of such tone-pictures 
consisted of battle pieces, and even 
not beneath his dignity to compose The Battle of Vit- 


Beethoven thought it 


toria. Other composers celebrated Prague, R ssbach, 
and various battlefields, with martial music, rattle of mus- 


ketry, boom of cannons, cries of the wounded, and other 
graphic details. 
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Whenever opera grew into a fad, it seems to have crys- 


tallized into conventional forms that prevented its artistic 
development. Such was the case with Handel’s operas. 
Their conventional arias, duos and recitatives were 
molded in such a stereotyped form that one of these 


operas was much like another, and none of them has 
survived as stage works. Yet in their day they were ac- 


lous applause. The adulation given 
Yt 





claimed with tremen¢ 























Tue Erune, the encounter between Handel and Scarlatti, 
after which the latter, who was defeated, would cross 
himself devoutedly whenever Handel’s name was men- 
tioned, also the proposed encounter between Bach and 
Marchand, in which the latter heard the former at prac- 
tice, lost all hope of victory and decamped for home. 

In regard to the lament for the “good old times,” 
started by Jean de Muris, we find that this attitude has 
been constantly adopted by the conservatives when pro- 
testing against progress. Doubtless the Italian contra- 
puntists used it in protest against the operas of the 
Florentine Camerati. At a later date, we find Benjamin 
Franklin indulging in the same complaint. To-day, such 
has been the progress of modernism, there are few who 
have not at some time seriously considered what all the 
cacophony means. 

Whatever the ultimate destiny of modernism may be, we 
are evidently in a period of experiments. Just as the 
technic of Okeghem laid a foundation for the expres- 
sive power of Josquin, so our present researches in odd 
harmonic effects should ultimately place new materials 
in the hands of some future tone-master. 


An Easy Way to Become a Modernist Composer 

It must be confessed, however, that we have no one at 
present who is a futurist master. Strauss is a logical 
development from Wagner, Liszt, and a dash of the 
lesser composer, Nicodé. Debussy, some say, began as 
a genius and ended as a talent, and in any case his deli- 
cate charm is that of the small genre picture and not the 
large canvas of broad mastery. No one will be rash 
enough to say that the outpourings of a Scriabine, a 
Schoenberg, or a Malipiero, are the finished and crystal- 
lized .products of a new school. These composers, like 
many others, are (or were) still “moving about in worlds 
unrealized.” It is certainly the fashion now to try for 
an advanced style, and much of modernism will thus come 
under the heading of this article. So diverse are the 
various modernists and so jumbled their attempts at 
novelty, that the reader can easily become a modernist 
himself, if he wishes. Let him sit at the piano with his 
eyes shut and play various random chords and runs of 
his own. If he will do this with a due sense of rhythm, 
we will guarantee that the result will be just as effective 
as many compositions that have won attention for the 
radicals. Yet one must not forget that if modernism has 
become a fad, it is not wholly limited to this. It will not 
only give the future genius new colors to work with, as 
indicated above, but it has already enriched the present 
repertoire with many works of real beauty and definite 
value. From this we may conclude that a fad is not the 
worst thing in the world, and that it may sometimes lead 


to real progress. 





The Unthinking Pupil 


By May Crawford 








to the singers made prima donnas rather self-assertive, 
as shown by Cuzzoni's last-minute refusal to sing, until 
Handel | to change her mind by threatening to 
drop her from Wi W The costume of the heroine 
in Roa ia was adopted throughout England as a “na- 
1 beauty.” But now, though 
some numbers have rvived as great los, no one ever 
thinks of l of ven as a Curiosity. 

r igedies ni and chool show the same 
t len toward tinh , th 1 down” to 
1 pul lic standard that was rather low. The comedies of 
these composers are still delightful, but in opera seria 
they 1 luced 1 wventionalities that seem ridicu- 
lous at present The soprano was always persecuted, and 
often driven ct Z\ Whenever she lost her reason, the 

i I 1e better she sans The tenor was 
always 1 hero, the bass always a villain The music 
1 intended to ighten the emotion of the words, 
ted merely of lyrical sweetmeats. It is strange 
e composers were content with th conditions. 
R Q Parisian standards 
led him to compose William Tell, and Donizetti's come- 
dies masterpieces of proper music il expression Yet 
in tragedy they failed to reach any real dramatic stand- 
ards. The celebrated Sextet from Lucia may serve as 
an example, the words being an outburst of tragic inten- 
sity, while the music is a mellifluous trifle that has had its 
calm and peaceful measures 1 produced on every hand- 
T2a 

\ olo nents, np layi va quite 
Cit ind early modern times in Germany. 
N i ral instruments | n improved 
in recel or nh n their technic devel yped to 
new stand Thi trumpet, however, is an exception. 
Trumpet n { of Bach’s youth and 
earlier, ar i flor that is almost impossible 
to rept duce today i smalle I and more flexible 
trumpet, called the Clarino, was responsible for the per- 
formance of these pa res. The early prominence of the 
instrur fle: ria, The Trumpet Shall 
es 1 I nde! 

\ favorite cu I F classical times was a contest be- 
tween two artists who alternated in performance before 
the same audience. The writer has already described in 

“Tie hand that follows the intellect can achieve.” 
At the end of a long day, when the pupils drift before 
us, one by one, do we Say Savage ly and despairingly, 
“But they have no intellect!’ Then comes an uneasy 
feeling when we ize that hour after hour we have 
been d most of the hard work and all of the think- 
ing, thereby dwarfing, instead of expanding, each pupil’s 
thinking power. 

Are you guilty? I am. But not to the same extent 


as before the realiz ition. It takes constant study of the 
different personalities to determ 


sent each new problem, in order to keep the mind active— 





1e in what way to pre- 





and in no other way will a pupil do satisfactory work, 
After all, it is a form of laziness to do the thinking 
for a pupil instead of finding ways and means of 
making that particular mind do its own thinking. 
! 
Aj). 


Wake up! Wake 
With you, it is only one irritation in the day’s work, 
“us 


but to that young mind the consequences are far-reachin 


Think of it! Stunting a 





and of life-long importar 
mind for life, perhaps ping a soul, because we are 
too lazy to find a way to develop that mind or too 


1 


impatient to aid in its unfolding. And all the time we 


are working almost beyond endurance; nevertheless, we 
feel it is easier and quicker to do the thinking for them. 
However, it is not so for long. Once get them started 
to thinking for themselves, and progress will be more 
rapid and nerves less taut. 

Begin with the very tiniest child. Instead of explain- 
ing carefully and elaborately the grouping of the black 
keys, ask the child to look at the keyboard and tell you 
how she thinks we know one hey from another, and so 
on through each successive step. A child may puzzle for 
some time over the difference between a whole and a 
half note, but when she discovers it she has worked out 
something for herself. 


With an older pupil who has never realized there is 
such a thing as thinking in connection with piano play- 
ing, begin by creating interest. How? By giving some- 
thing that will not only be liked, but something that also 
can be well done. The teacher cannot thrust knowledge 
in an unwilling mind; so the first step is to put the 
pupil’s mind in a receptive state. Study your pupil. 
Does she love action? Can she feel? Is she dreamy? 
Is she bubbling over with the joy of living? If the 
latter, give her something bright and sparkling (Men- 
delssohn, Hunting Song; Moszkowski, Madrid; Reger, 
Polish Dance). For the dreamy ones there are nocturnes 
and serenades (Turner, Serenade in Db; Field, Nocturne 
in Eb; Moszkowski, Serenata). When one is crying for 
“jazz,” Cymbals and Castanets, by Schmoll, is often a 
stepping stone. There are those who like that which is 
different or odd (Rogers, Witches; Reinecke, Mountain 
Sprite; Lemont, Goblin; Schytte, Mermaid). Make an 
adventure of the new piece. Why begin by showing up 
all the uninteresting and disagreeable points? For there 
will be places the pupil will consider uninteresting, and 
passages the overcoming of which will be difficult, unless 
sugar-coated. 

When once interested, see that the pupil works out 
each detail for himself. Explain fully how it is to be 
done, but let the final working out and understanding 
be the result of his own efforts. 

From these small beginnings, gradually lead kim intel- 
ligently into the realm of beauty, from which there will 
be no turning back. Make him feel that life will be 
richer through acquiring these beautiful outpourings from 
the very depths of strong men’s souls. And to feel that 
if a composition really belongs to us it must be thor- 
oughly studied, thought over, loved and played into our 
very being. It never belongs to us until it comes with 
no apparent effort and we are lost in the beauty of it or 
thrilled by its story. 
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THIS ETUDE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
WILL PLEASE 
THOUSANDS 


Music in the Public Schools 


This Series will Begin in 
the Next Issue 

EALIZING the _ ever- 

tightening bond between 
the musical work in the public 
school, the musical home and 
theprivate music teacher, THE 
Erupe Music Macazine has 
had under preparation for 
months a series of masterly 
articles written expressly for 
this magazine by 


America’s Foremost Public 
School Music Experts 


Thousands of parents, stu- 
dents and private teachers, 
who have deep concern for the 
best insystematic musical 
progress, will want to read 
these articles closely. Watch 
Tue Erupe for the coming 
year for this substantial and 
constructive series. Among 
those who will participate are 


A. J. Abbott 
Walter H. Aiken 
Frank A. Beach 


T. P. Giddings 
Mabelle Glenn 
Edgar B. Gordon 
John W. Beattie Eugene M. Hahnel 
Russell Carter Ernest Hesser 


Mrs. Francis E. Clarke Haryey Worthington 
Mary M. Conway Loomis 
Julia E. Crane J. E. Maddy 


Hollis Dann Osborne McConathy 
Peter Dykema William W. Norton 
Will Earhart Gertrude B. Parsons 
Charles H. Farnsworth Enoch Pearson 

Otto L. Fischer Thomas Tapper 
George H. Gartland Paul J. Weaver 

Karl W. Gehrkens Glenn H. Woods 
Thomas L. Gibson 


and others representing the 
Public School Music Move-. 


ment from coast to coast. 


Leading music _. supervisors 
everywhere enthusiastically 
appreciate the value of The 
Etudein every home in stimu- 
lating alarger musical interest 
in the community and pro- 
viding invaluable sources for 
supplementary musical in- 
struction. The new series will 
help every supervisor from 
coast to coast by explaining and 
stressing the importance of his 
aims and activities. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


The Weak Fingers 


Aside from exercises at the table and keyboard, 
what can one do to improve the lifting power of 
the fourth finger? The cords seem to be useless 
after the finger has been raised about a quarter of 
an inch. Is this not open to improvement by some 
treatment of the muscles or cords? Do you believe 
that a great deal of finger practice for independence, 
at a table, will eventually. produce results with the 
fourth and fifth equal to the second and third 
fingers ? 

You broach here a problem which claimed the atten- 
tion of most piano teachers through the greater part of 
the nineteenth century—namely, how to equalize the 
fingers. Schumann permanently lamed the fourth finger 
of his right hand by a determined effort to raise it 
higher. Machines were invented to hold the fingers in 
an elevated position, and exercises for the “weak fingers” 
were turned out galore. 

The tendency of modern technic is, however, to train 
each finger to do only what its natural limitations per- 
mit, and not to subject it to undue strain in order to 
force it toward an impossible goal. According to this 
principle, the burden of the work is placed primarily 
upon those fingers which are most fitted to sustain it 
and the less mobile fingers—particularly the fourth—ar 
helped, when it is necessary, by other devices. 

Among these auxiliary devices are particularly two— 
the free action of the hand and the rotation of the 
forearm. Let me suggest means by which these may’ be 

os ’ 7 
put into action. 

Raise your forearm easily over the keyboard so that 
the hand hangs down almost vertically from the wrist 
toward the keys. Keep this position for a few seconds, 
until you realize the perfect limpness of the hand. 
Then lower the forearm until the fingers rest quietly on 
the keys: 


Bx. 1 


1 5 
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while the wrist is an inch or so above 
position which will insure continued 
hand. Now throw the hand and forearm from the 
elbow quickly to the right, so that the fifth finger 
strikes D smartly, and the hand is perpendicular above 
it, with the thumb on top. Hold D for a second, and 
then throw the hand quickly to the left, striking G with 
the thumb. The hand should now be perpendicular in 
the opposite direction, over the thumb, so that the 
little finger is uppermost. Rotate again to the right, 
assuming the first position, and continue rotating to 
the left and right for some time, until you can do so 
with the utmost ease. 

Having thus practiced the forearm rotation in its 
most pronounced form, you may apply it to a slow 
trill between the fourth and fifth fingers, rotating to 
right and left as before. 

Ex. 2 
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Similarly play a slow trill with the fourth and third 
fingers on C and B. 

After mastering the rotatory movements in this ex- 
aggerated form, the trills may be gradually quickened 
and the amount of rotation decreased until the hand is 
nearly quiet. The principle of rotation should still be 
present, however, and the hand should throughout re- 
tain its perfect looseness from the wrist. 

Similar motions should be performed by the left hand, 
and with other pairs of fingers. All these exer- 
cises, by the “way, may be performed on a table, al- 
though I am one of those who believes that a real 
piano is the best medium on which to practice piano 
technic ! 

I do not mean, moreover, that the above exercises 
should supplant those for independence of the fingers, 
such as you suggest. Only do not worry too much 
about making those things equal which were created 
unequal ! 


Onty by contact with the art of foreign nations does 
the art of a country gain the individual and separate life 
which we call nationality—Oscar Wipe. 





Relax! Relax! Relax! 

I am a girl of fifteen and am now working on 
Rachmaninoff's Prelude in C Sharp Minor, but I 
find 1 am going to have trouble with the middle: part 
unless I correct a tendency to stiffen up. I have 
noticed this much lately: If I try to play very 
loudly or rapidly the muscles in my elbows and 
wrists stiffen, and the process becomes painful. I 
have been advised to relax thoroughly; I do so but 
as soon as I try the part, the same thing happens 
again.—INQUIRDR,. 





It certainly will do you little good to relax before 
playing if you fail to relax while playing. My suspicion 
is that you stiffen up in playing the big chords of the 
first part of the Prelude, and 
middle part. 

Let’s see how this will Before beginning the 
Prelude, hold both hands above the keyboard so that 
they dangle loosely from the wrist. Then in sounding 
each note or chord, relax the hand and arm instantly 
when the tone is heard retaining only just enough 
pressure to keep the keys down, if the notes are to be 
sustained. It may even be well at first to raise the arm 
above the keys, letting the hand hang loosely again for 
a few seconds after each tone is sounded. Remember 
that the surest way to acquire stiffness is to press hard 
on the keys after they are sounded. Keep relaxed, 
therefore, just as much as possible. 

Now, in tackling 
hand plays rapid triplets, try this process, 
first with the right hand alone: 

Lay the hand loosely on the keys, with the upper 
side of hand and arm about level. Now play the notes 
slowly, giving about a second of time to each. In sound- 
ing each note, raise the finger—kept firm and curved— 
a little above the key, and, as the finger descends, let the 
wrist-end of the hand jump up so that the following 
position is assumed: Wrist 


remain so during the 


work: 


practicing at 


Hand 
Forearm 


Finger 


The wrist then sinks hack to its former position. You 
are now using the hand touch, the essence of which is 
the reaction of the hand against the wrist, as just shown. 

As the increases, this 
evident, so that the upward jump of the wrist is scarcely 
perceptible; but the same condition should prevail, and, 
however rapidly you play, you should have a continual 
sense of freedom at the wrist. 


speed reaction becomes less 


Let me caution you, too, to beware of forcing the tone. 
Play softly and quietly until you are sure of the loose- 
ness of the wrist; 
heavily that the 


and do not at any time 


wrist stiffens. 


play so 
Do not let any number 
of f’s, double f’s or even triple f’s scare you out of 
that fundamental -ease and self-command which is the 
attribute of the true artist. 


Sight Reading Again 


I have a pupil of seventeen who, notwithstanding 
her beautiful playing of prepared work, has diffi 
culty in playing third grade music in D and A, 
sharps being left out. Any suggestion as to what 
course to pursue, or what text books to buy, will 
be invaluable.—S. K,. 

If your pupil studies her regular work with accuracy 
and care, I should not much 
sight-reading, which is merely a question of routine 
practice. Give her some standard collection of moder- 
ately easy music, such as Kohler’s Sonatina Album or 
Sonatinas, New and Modern (Presser edition, Nos. 49 
and 271). perhaps five or six 
for sight-reading each week, and insist on her playing 
a section of these in perfect time, without stopping for 
mistakes, each day. Also, encourage her to read duets, 
and spend a part of each lesson in duet practice. She 
needs daily experience and exercise, just as one does 


worry too about her 





Assign certain pages 


when learning a foreign language. 

If your pupil disregards the signature, try requiring 
her to draw a circle about each note in a piece that 
would’ be affected by it. If there are three sharps in 
fo each F, C, 
habit of 


the signature, for instance, let her circle 
and G. In this way cultivate the 


paying proper attention to these details. 


she will 


the second part, where the right 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


College Boys and Music 


How can college boys become interested in musie 
Who are engaged nearly every hour in regular col- 
lege work? Two of my young men pupils are be- 
ginners. What can I give them of a tuneful nature? 
Can you me some general suggestions as to 


how to teach boys?—M. T. 





Practical diffi- 
cult problems owing to the limited time which can be 
devoted to it, and to its 
more deeply ‘ rooted 
there is little use in attempting to 
college student unless he is y interested in the 
subject. Even then, it will take much tact and patience 
on your part to keep up his enthusiasm. 

Boys like music that 
and of decided 


music in a college furnishes many 


with the 
believe that 


continual conflict 


college studies. | 
teach piano to a 
warinly 


is straightforward in structure 


rhythm Marches, minuets, gavottes, 


and the like, come under this head—and nocturnes, 
reveries, romances, do not. Emphasize phrase-structure 
and an obvious accent on each first beat. 


Also, boys like to work out their own problems, 
rather than to follow a teacher’s directions continually. 
Get a boy to work out his own scheme of practice, and 
he will take some interest in it. Problematic music, 
too, often appeals to him, such as Bach’s Little Preludes 


and Fugues and the Fifteen Two-part Inventions. 


Generally, too, boys are much slower than girls in 
acquiring facility of reading and technic. But don’t 
be discouraged, for if a boy once gets really started, 


he will put a rhythmic pep into his performances that 
will gladden your heart! 
An English Educator’s Material 
What, in your estimation, is the best way to teach 


pianoforte touch, especially to beginners? Do you 
recommend Child’s First Steps, by Matthay? I have 


become interested in Matthay’s works and have 
given them some study In the ease of young chil 
dren, to begin with the larger (arm) movements and 
to pass’ gradually to the smaller (finger) move 


ments, seems to accord with the psychology of the 
child, and appeals to me as feasible 


Mr. 


because he has had the 


MaTrHay is preéminent as a piano pedagogue, 


overboard the 


courage to throw 


] 


traditional lumber of piano teaching, much of which be- 


longs properly to a by-gone age, in favor of modern 


scientific principles. He advocates no hard-and-fast 


“method,” but is ready to accept at any time new ideas 
that are founded on a rational basis. 

First in importance, according to his plan, is a careful 
study of the inside of the piano—and especially the 


relation between hammers and strings. As the real 


source of tone, this relation should determine the way 


in which the keys are manipulated. 


Proceeding now to the playing apparatus, he insists 
primarily on the perfect relaxation of hand and arm 
because any undue muscular stiffness is a distinct detri 
ment to playing, just as though one tried to play with 


a string tied around the fingers. Having secured this 
plasticity, he proceeds to train specifically those muscles 


Here he 


three principal species of touch: the finger, hand and arm 


which are needed in playing. distinguishes 


touches. The first is produced by the fingers alone, and 


the second by the fingers united to the hand, which is 


thrown from the wrist. There are two divisions of th 


third species: (1) that in which the forearm from the 
elbow is the important factor, and (2), that in which the 
full arm, directed by the shoulder muscles, is employed. 

all these touches, Matthay em- 


the elbow 


As an important aid in 
phasizes the rotation of the forearm, from 
one of the most natural of all muscular motions, as is 
evidenced in the old saying, “as easy as turning your 
hand over.” 


factor in 


Properly used, this rotation is a valuable 
focusing the muscular activity exactly upon 
its object, and in directing the weight of hand and arm 


to the best purpose. 


Mr. Matruay’s work is distinctly not a beginner’s book 
or instructor, but rather a twenty-one page work, largely 
text devoted to directions for hand shaping, touch, etc., 


and is to be used as a guide with some general method 





or beginner’s book giving the regular educational material. 


—EDpITor. 
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BRIEF FACTS AND FANCIES 


Do you think you know Beethoven's 
music well? Look up the word “Mando- 
line” in Grove’s Dictionary, and you will 
find a piece written by Beethoven for that 
instrument which you may not have heard 
He also wrote an Adagio m E flat 
This mandolin 


before. 
for the same instrument. 
piece, by the way, might make an easy- 
erade violin solo in the first position, ef- 
fective as a study piece with an accompani- 
ment for piano that is in reach of many 
violin teachers. 

“Concentration” is an essential in all 
music study; but too much even of this is 
not a good thing. We recall to mind the 
case of a remarkable flute-player who de- 
voted years to acquiring technical profi- 
finally had to give up the 
“oetting some- 


ciency but 
instrument just as he was 
where.’ He lavished so much attention 
upon his flute he forgot about his teeth and 


king along Grant Avenue in San 
Chinatown recently, we came 
on a curio shop which displayed in the win- 
dow a leather brass-bound trunk of curious 
design, labeled “Jenny Lind’s hope-chest.” 
It was used by the great singer when she 
in the early 


F rancisc y's 


passed through the . city 
sixties 

The music of the sad sea-waves is likely 
to have the accompaniment of a bell-quar- 
tet in future. Off St. George, Staten 
Island, a new bell-buoy has been anchored. 
The buoy has four bells giving a definite 
chord so that it can be better located by 
fog-bound mariners. The former bell- 
buoys of one bell can be heard but there 
are so many that sound alike that they do 
not identify their locality very well. 





TRUE art ennobles any hall, and earning 
in a decent way for wife and child is no 
disgrace—even for an  artist—RICHARD 
STRAUSS, 


MUSIC AND YOUTH 

TeaAcHERS who have pupils of the so- 
called “dangerous age” of adolescence 
ought to be vterested in the following 
quotation from Stanley 
Hall’s famous book, “The Psychology of 
Adolescence.” It occurs in a chapter on 
the increase of sense-perceptions—hearing, 
seeing, feeling, etc.—which comes as child- 
hood is left behind: 

“Music, which may have been cultivated 
much before, now comes to mean unutter- 
able things and acquires new interest. 
Very often discords, too, become painful 
to an unutterable degree, and if war, love 
and religion be the three factors that have 
cadenced the soul to the rhythm out of 
which music was born, this is what we 


Professor G. 


should expect at this age, when the in- 
ereatly reinforced. Most of these new 
stincts which underlie all three are so 
manifestations are transient in those who 
do not develop great musical power, but 
even in these they are often well unfolded 
for a time, 

“Of 556 young people, Lancaster found 
that 464 had an increased love of music, 
often amounting to a passion, which, how- 
ever, soon passed. The curve of this love 
culminates at fifteen and declines rapidly 
after sixteen. In many cases ‘everything 
is given up to music for a year or two, 
and then it is dropped.’ Some imagine 
themselves great musicians and see audi- 
ences spell-bound and applauding with’ 
waving handkerchiefs. Some purchase in- 
struments and take lessons with enthusi- 
asm for a while, but the spell soon passes. 
Young children who have been made pain- 
fully nervous by music are now filled with 
rapture by it, and are sometimes easily and 
deeply moved to tears. There is a new 
love of rhythm and of melody, a high 
sense of the possibilities of music as a 
means of expression, delight in opera, 
etc 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 








HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


FoLLow1nc a performance of Saint-Saens’ 
Carnaval des Animaux, by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Richard Aldrich 
wrote an erudite article on bird-calls and 
other animal-sounds suggested in music, 
which was published in the New York 
Times. How many such pieces can you 
call to mind? Omitting the historically re- 
mote, here are some of those Mr. Aldrich 
mentions. Are you acquainted with 


Claude Daquin’s Coucou? 

The cuckoo and the cock in Bach’s clavier 
Sonata in D? 

The cuckoo and the quail in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony? 

The cuekoo calls in the second act of Humper- 
dineck’s Hansel und Gretel? 

The euckoo in Mahler’s First Symphony? 

The hen in Rameau’s La Poule? 

The suggestion of the cock-crow in the inflec- 
tion of The Evangelist’s voice relating the 
denial of Peter, in Bach’s Matthew Pas- 
sion? 

he cock-crow in Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre? 

The squawking of the white peacocks in 
Strauss’ Salome? 

The trilling nightingale in Couperin’s Le 
Rossignol en Amour? 

The numerous nightingales and other birds in 
Handel’s operas and_ oratorios, including 
Rinaldo, L’Allegro, and Joshua? 

The “mysoli” bird (whatever that is), in the 
air Charmant oiseau, from David’s La 
Perle de Bresil? 

The menagerie of birds and beasts in Haydn’s 
Creation? 


The bird—species unknown—that warbles 
through Wagner’s Siegfried? . 

The birds with which Nedda sings in Pagli- 
acci} 

The winged creature in Henselt’s Jf I Were a 
Bird? 

The horses in Wagner’s Die Walkiire? 

The horses in Schubert’s Erl-King? 

The steed of Mazgeppa, in Liszt's’ symphonic 
poem of that name? . 

The jackass in Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Overture? 

The flock of sheep in Strauss’ Don Quixote? 

The toad and the snake in Wagner’s Rhine- 
gold, when Alberich ‘‘shows off’ to Wotan 
and Loge—and of course, Fafner, the dra- 
gon? 

The frogs that hop and flies that buzz in 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt? 

The butterflies in Grieg’s Papillons? 


There are of course many others, and 
even Mr. Aldrich omits some famous ones 
—the lark.in Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark!; the fiery, fiery horses in Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah; whole flocks of larks, night- 
ngales and thrushes in our popular ballads ; 
the gold fish in one of Debussy’s pieces. 
But the above are enough to go on with. If 
anybody wants to know about the “mysoli” 
bird in David’s Perle de Bresil, our guess 
is that it is to be found only in the “man- 
zanilla tree,” which flourishes exclusively 
in Meyerbeer’s L’A fricaine. 





LLOYD GEORGE 


IT must not be forgotten that the oldest 
example of secular part writing is the Eng- 
lish Sumer is icumen in, and a lifelong 
search for similar manuscripts on the part 
of Richard Terry—now “Sir” Richard— 
has unearthed many valuable additions, and 
earned the former Doctor Terry, organist 
of Westminster Cathedral (Roman Catho- 
lic), his knighthood. His recognition, how- 
ever, is in part due to a long-sustained 
friendship with Mr. David Lloyd George, 
the volatile and versatile ex-Premier of 
England. 

Writing of this in the London Graphic, 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer tells us that “it was 
twenty years ago, or thereabouts, that Terry 
and Lloyd George first met. Members of 
a house-party in far-away Northumberland, 
they started to talk about church-music and 


the conversation naturally drifted to old- 


Welsh hymn tunes, concerning which Terry 
discovered, much to his surprise, David 
Lloyd George was an authority. The old 
Welsh folksongs had died almost like old 
English music, except that they were re- 


AS HYMNOLOGIST 


membered by ear and sung by the people 
on the hills. And Lloyd George, passion- 
ately fond of music, and a man with a 
good baritone voice, had remembered from 
his boyhood days all sorts of hymn tunes 
no longer used in the chapels of the towns. 

“So Terry and Lloyd George sang hymns, 
and their friendship was cemented, a 
friendship which went on unbroken despite 
Lloyd George’s rise to fame. Indeed, when 
tired and worn out and needing a change, 
Lloyd George once had Terry as his guest 
at his Welsh home, and there they sang 
Welsh hymns together in the evenings. 

“And Downing Street on many occa- 
sions, became a sort of sing-song, where 
Dr. Terry would play while the Premier 
joined in the chorus of old Welsh tunes. 

“But those Downing Street concerts will 
not finish there. For some years now, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir Walford Davies, Sir 
Richard Terry and Sir Heriry Hadow have 
been working on an anthology of church 
hymn tunes which they will publish to- 
gether.” 





THE “GRADUATION” 


As everybody knows, Theodor Lesche- 
tizky spent some time in Petrograd, teach- 
ing at the Conservatory. Here 1S) fan 
amusing, experience related in his memoirs : 

“The passport regulations, as everyone 
knows, have always been severe in Russia. 
Now Rubinstein, having no diploma from 
any conservatory, was simply put down as 
‘A. Rubinstein, son of a merchant.’ Strange 
as it may seem, this insignificant circum- 
stance had been a serious annoyance to 
the great artist. One day he said to some 
of his friends, professors at the Conserva- 
tory : ‘Please look at this abominable thing, 
my passport. Could anything be worse? 
Gentlemen, give me an artist’s certificate.’ 

“Highly amused, we nevertheless pre- 
tended to take the matter seriously, and 
informed our world-celebrated comrade 
that if he wanted a certificate he must earn 
it, as others did, by taking the prescribed 
examinations. So we all assembled in the 


OF ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


Conservatory hall, and Rubinstein, not 
without mock tremulousness, went through 
the ordeal. Then, after mature delibera- 
tion, we decided that the certificate should 
be awarded, and Dreyschock and I signed 
the document with due pomp and solem- 
nity, presenting it to our friend.” 


Rubinstein’s anxiety about his passport 
is easily understood. In his own memoirs 
he relates more than one unpleasant experi- 
ence with Russian passport officials arising 
out of his Jewish ancestry and his unrecog- 
nized profession of “artist.” He once lost 
a trunkful of manuscripts that way; a 
certificate from the official “Royal Con- 
servatory” probably looked more imposing 
to the stupid customs officers than anything 
else he could have shown them—including 
an autographed manuscript of his Melody 
in F; when all is said and done, his best- 
known work. 


THE ETUDE 
WAGNER'S VIEWS ON “FAME” 


IMMORTALITY in music comes to so few 
of us that it is almost comforting to learn 
that those who are certain of it have their 
moments of doubt as to its value. Carl 
Goldmark in his “Memoirs,” printed in the 
Vienna “Neue Freie Presse” and trans- 
lated for American readers in “The Living 
Age,” gives the following curious anecdote 
of Wagner which illustrates the point: 

“Richard Wagner visited Austria in the 
early sixties to direct his concerts. He 
lived in Penzing, close to Vienna, and I 
lived in the neighboring village, Unter-St. 
Veit. One evening I was strolling through 
the country with a book in my hand. It 
was already dusk. I heard someone calling 
in the distance and saw two men. coming 
toward me. I thought they were a trifle 
jolly and sat down on a stone to let them 
pass. When they came closer I recognized 
Richard Wagner with one of my acquaint- 
ances. It was Wagner who was making 
all the noise. He objected to the fast time 
in which a chorus in “Lohengrin” was 
given in the Vienna representation, and 
was singing over the part as it should be. 

“After I was introduced, we all went to 
his villa, where he kept complaining about 
his pecuniary distress. I dislike 
exceedingly anything that smacks of senti- 
mental posing, and it was a real sympathy 
which caused me to say: ‘But, my honored 
master, do you-find no comfort in the con- 
sciousness of your greatness, your immor- 
tality ?’ 

“He replied: ‘Ah, what does that amount 
to? What has that to do with the case? 
Cherubini lay on his death-bed and he did 
not like it. He didn’t want to die. He 
struggled against it, bewailed his approach- 
ing end. When someone reminded Berlioz 
on his death-bed that he would be immor- 
tal, he resented it and exclaimed: ‘None 
of your bad jokes!’ : 

“After that I never tried to console the 
master.” 


HOW THE MINNESINGERS ‘LIVED 


Stncers who travel thousands of miles 
and receive fabulous sums—there are some 
who do—may be interested in the follow- 
ing account of how they would have pros- 
pered in medieval times as Minnesingers. 
This account is taken from a fascinating 
volume of Old German Love Songs, by 
F. C. Nicholson. 

“They (the Minnesingers) led for the 
most part a restless and uncertain life, for 
few of them were fortunate enough to 
secure a permanent position with a wealthy 
patron, and failing that, they were forced 
to travel from one place to another; those 
of the better class on horseback and gen- 
erally accompanied by an attendant; those 
of the lower class on foot. Their principal 
halts would be made at the courts of the 
nobles, where they would be likely to find 
the most sympathetic audiences; indeed, 
as amusements of any kind were scarce in 
those days, a singer of any merit could gen- 
erally count on a welcome’and would be 
hospitably lodged during his stay. Before 
his departure he would receive a donation 
of more or less value, generally in the 
form of money, jewelry or clothing. 

“Of course, the professional Minnesinger, 
whatever his rank, looked for material 
reward,.and, as a rule, demanded it with a 
great deal of insistency; as liberality was 
considered one of the cardinal virtues in 
medieval times, he would,have less scruple 
in urging his audience to practice it, and in 
fact such petitioning was taken quite as a 
matter of course and was not looked down 
upon as begging. He might often, how- 
ever, remain for a considerable time in 
one place, especially during the winter, 
when traveling was almost impossible and 
when his art would prove doubly 
acceptable.” 





Tuere is nothing worse than an obstin- 
ate adherence to fixed forms.—RICHARD 
STRAUSS. 
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A double-time march (two steps te the measure.) Grade 2 
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WHEN PIPPA DANCES 


A dainty modern number in msnnet rhythm, requiring careful phrasing and finished interpretation. Grade 3. 
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VIOLETTA 


HEBERT RALPH WARD 


VALSE PETITE 


) introducing avaricty of less conventional figures. Grade 3. 


A good teaching or recital piece (not for dancing, 
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Most Recent Additions 





PIANO 


BILBRO, MATHILDE 

Melodic and Technical Studies 
for the Adult Beginner on the 
Piano (English and Spanish text) 
tes 5 ERD ee avon MEE 
DILLER 

(ELIZABETH) 

Third Duet Book (Vol. 106)..neé 
PFEIFFER, AGATHA 

Pedal Studies (English and 
Spanish text) (Vol. 120)................ net 
SISTER MARY, HELENA 

My First Lessons in Music. 





BOO CViOl 135 )is.ucscaacsacmecosssesene net 
The Same. Book II (Vol. 136) 
net 


SMITH, HANNAH 
The Little Pianist: 
Part I: To Begin With (Vol. 


LSS) LAMA ee ope cnet AT Ate ET: net 
Part II: Steps Ahead (Vol. 114) 
net 


STERNBERG, CONSTANTIN 
First Studies in Polyrhythms. 

Op. 118. (English and Spanish text) 

RVOR LED) nciateerissners Rites chinedisers: net 


ORGAN 


MACDOUGALL, HAMILTON C. 
Dramatic Pedal Studies. (Vol. 


VIOLIN 


LEVENSON, CHARLES 

First Scale Studies (English and 
Spanish text) (Vol. 119)............- net 
SVECENSKI, LOUIS 

Preparatory Exercises for the 
Trill, the Vibrato and the Stac- 
cato. Preceded by Constructive 
Studies for the Fitst and Fourth 
Fingers (Vol. 118)... sss net 
WEISBERG, A. H. 

A Complete School of Shifting 
(English and Spanish text) (Vol. 
EES Bide oben se yeaaerd icon net 

Foundation Exercises for Fing- 
ers and Intonation (English and 
Spanish text) (Vol. 132)....+ssesese net 


CLARINET 


STIEVNARD, EMILE 

Practical Study of the Scales 
(English, French and Spanish text) 
(Vol. 115). ...cecesceseseeseseesesnsenensenensenss net 


GUITAR 


ROCH, PASCUAL 

A Modern Method, Vol. 2 (Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish text) (Vol. 
BG) ...rccessoecesvecssssnecsseesscassrenensnansenoners net 


VOICE 


SILVA, GIULIO 
Advice to Beginners in Singing 
(English and Italian text) (Vol. 112) 
net 
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Lamm A “Material for vocal and instrumental Study—from the. very easiest to the most difficult.”” 
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LE 


640 West 49th Street, New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 
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©1923 —the 100th year of Brambach Quality” 


The Spirit of Old-World Artistry 


lives in the men who make the costs no more than a high-grade 
Brambach Baby Grand. Theirs is a 
real achievement. The instrument 
is one of highest quality. Its tone is 
delightful. Its responsiveness superb. 
Think of such qualities in an instru- 
ment that fits in the same space and 


upright piano. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Just mail this coupon for Brochure and 
pattern showing how the Brambach fits into 
the smallest studio or music-room. 


ao” 
ad 
¢ 


© 


St 


_--- asc] = 
Fill in and 


mail this coupon 


“” BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


7 
B b Ga * d. ¢ Mark P. Campbell, President 
a VY r an 5A 640 West 49th St., New York City 


¢ size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. ’) 
? = Name 


4 
g@  Address___ 





Ease and Fluency in 
Piano Playing 


Do You Possess These Qualities ? 
READ 


Weight and Relaxation Method for the Pianoferte 
By Jacob Eisenberg 








The Musical Observer Says: 

Getting Maximum Results on the Piano with a Minimum of Effort 
Mr. Hisenberg has developed a practical handbook and one that should be most 

useful to students generally. He gives an exposition of the natural method of playing 


the piano which impresses one at once as the right method. Mr. Wisenberg has 
explained his subject very lucidly and a knowledge of the principles set forth will be 
a decided advantage to any piano student.—December, 1922. 








The Musical Courier Says: 
Jacob Bisenberg has written a valuable book the title of which explains the 
nature of its contents as well as its object. 
It is really difficult to see how the student could go wrong with this guide con- 
stantly available for actual comparison.—November 23, 1922. 





oon 
The Musician Says: 

Simplicity, clarity and conc : 
important contribution to the literature of piano study 

Weight and Relaxation Method for the Pianoforte, : 
widespread popularity and intimate study on the part of al 
cerned in any way with the study or teaching of the pianoforte. 
interest or profit them. 

It is fundamentally scientific and free from fadism or unsound theory.—January, 


iseness are characteristics of this latest and most 


by Jacob Eisenberg, deserves 
all persons who are con- 
It cannot fail to 


Jacob Eisenberg Publishing Company 

P. O. Box 41, Station G, New York City 

Will you please send me a copy of WEIGHT AND RELAXATION METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE by JACOB BISENBERG? | ; 

I will pay the postman $1.50 (plus postage) upon its arrival. j 

(Or you may send $1.50 with your order and we will send it to you postpaid.) 

It is understood, however, that in either case, I am the sole judge of the value 
of this book to me. If I am not thoroughly satisfied with it I may return it within 
five days and receive my money back immediately. 


Signed....... 
E 4-23 


? Please send me paper pattern showing 
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Sigrid Onegin 
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Why Great Artists Are Choosing Brunswick 


— exclusively 


Without exception the internationally acclaimed 
artists of the New Hall of Fame have chosen Bruns- 
wick for which to record exclusively—a tendency 
so marked in musical circles that Brunswick now 
is looked to for the premiere recordings of the 
great artists of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive methods of 
recording and reproducing, Brunswick brings pho- 
nographic music into the realms of higher musical 
expression. Brunswick Records are known as truest 
reproductions. A differenceso great as to be amazing. 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a method 
of reproduction obtainable in no other make of 
instrument, achieves perfect rendition of the so- 
called “difficult tones,” attaining even Soprano 
High C without slightest mechanical suggestion. 
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“Pouble-—Taced Records 


Current Recordings of Internationally Acclaimed Artists 


of the New Hall of Fame, 2 


Selections’ on Each Record 


Acquire Quickly a Distinguished Record Library in This Way 


This offers the master achievements of 
world’s great concert and operatic stars on 
double-faced records—two selections on 
each record instead of one as formerly. 


It is part of a general movement to place 
best music in every American home. 


It provides a new cultural influence, which, 
because of its trifling cost no family can afford 
to be without. Especially the family with 
children, where the influence of good music 
is so necessary. 


Play On Any Phonograph 


These records are known as the Brunswick 
Gold Label Series. 

They play on any phonograph. 

Highest authorities acclaim them the world’s 
truest reproductions. 

They embody a new process of recording, 
resulting in a clarity of expression heretofore 
unknown. The difference between them and 
the ordinary record is amazing. 


Mechanical suggestion is absent. Tones are 
sweeter and more beautiful. Every word is 
clearly understandable. Every note unmis- 
takable. Even the upper register of the female 
voice is sustained without a tremor. 


In great orchestral reproductions, every in- 
strument, every graduation of tone of the 
entire orchestra is brought out, crystal clear. 
They picture music as clearly as a camera 
pictures a person or an object. 


Great Artists Contribute 


Note the artists pictured on these pages. 
Obtain one or two of their newest selections 
now. Then one or two each week. Soon you 
will have a distinguished record library. 


Any Brunswick dealer will gladly demon- 
strate Brunswick Records and Brunswick 
Phonographs. Hear. And compare! New 
Brunswick records are released daily—some- 
thing new every day instead of the usual once 
a month release. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers — Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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‘“Whole 
World’ Series 
contains collections for voice and | 
for violin as well as for piano, and ! 





every teacher and music lover will find the new 
complete 56-page catalogue (containing the titles, 
descriptions and contents of all the books) both 
All the books in this series can be procured at modern 


The ‘““WHOLE WORLD” MUSIC 
SERIES complete catalogue will be sent free of charge to any reader of the “Etude.” 


useful. 
music and book stores at the publishers’ prices. 


THESE BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL MODERN MUSIC SHOPS 


en 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 29-35 West 32nd St.. New York 





TINDALE 
MUSIC FILING CABINETS 


Your music kept neatly in order, protected from 
damage and where you can quickly find it. 





Nearly 7000 now in use by artists, teachers, schools, 
convents, professional musicians and music lovers. 


12 Styles to Select from, Oak or Mahogany 


Send for Catalog I, and ask for our Easy Payment plan 


STYLE E 
Capacity 650 Pieces 


[| SUMMyY’sS =: CORNER | 
PIANO PIECES WITH WORDS 


Teaching by means of Correlated ideas is the Plan upon which 
these NEW Collections of Teaching Material are built 


They are piano pieces with titles that suggest something definite to the child mind, sup- 
plemented with accompanying words which at once establish the character of the music. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
By Phyllis Lucy Keyes..........00 sess e es en cece eet eeteees -60 


Starting with the very easiest pieces, rapid technical and musical progress is made with the one idea 
held paramount of teaching “‘expression”’ by means of the associated sentiment contained in the words. 
The meaning of the music is further emphasized by small marginal sketches. 


MOTHER GOOSE TOLD AT THE PIANO 
By Rath SiiHavner nnn sec. cs tee ev eile Hee aia .50 


_ Short and easy piano pieces with the words derived from the familiar nursery rhymes. The rhythm 
of the verses is definitely reproduced in the melody in each case. Children will enjoy playing these pieces 
while at the same time learning much of “time” and phrasing. 


FALL AND WINTER HOLIDAYS 
By Florence .P. Reaiic. 0 occ Wr ne 4 eae ss ira «sib ele see -50 


A set of pieces in which the elementary knowledge of harmony is applied to pleasant musical expression 
the pieces also affording practice in problems of fingering. Several of the numbers have accompanying 
rhy mes. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











TINDALE CABINET Co., 159 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 






















The collections of piano music in the ‘‘Whole World” Series not only cover 
all grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they may 
be utilized for either teaching, 
‘Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books both 


recital or recreative purposes. 


useful and convenient, while the economy of 
purchasing standard piano music in this form 
cannot fail to make itself 
immediately apparent. 
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THE WHOLE-WORLD 3S ; 
AOR PLAYS Cid, il The postpaid price of the 
te 4 ‘ books illustrated is $1.25, 


except ‘‘Concert Piano 
Pieces’’ the price of which 
is $3.00 in paper and $5.00 
in cloth. 


Paes 


WT PIANO PIECES | 
THe WHOLE WORLD| 
4 ee LAYS. ik 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF HARMONY 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT, A. B. 


Teacher of Harmony and Public School Music Methods 
in the Chicago Musical College 


In writing this two-year course of study for Colleges, High Schools 
and Conservatories, the, author has succeeded in preparing a course 
which is interesting and instructive to the student ; one which enables 
him to see the structure, hear the music tonally, and feel the beauty 


of the works he is studying. 






The following points are emphasized : 
1 Some ear-training is given in each lesson. 
» Wamiliar melodies are used to develop the ability to harmonize, 
2 The student later harmonizes the same melodies in more elaborate form, 
4. Analysis of easy music is emphasized from the early lessons. 
5. The student is taught to compose easy piano music and accompaniments. 
6. Illustrations for every point are quoted from music literature, both American 
and Foreign. 
7. Warmony at the key-board is stressed throughout the book. 
8. Harmony is made to lead to the study of music literature. ‘ 
9. Rules are avoided. The student is led to use his own initiative without being 
hampered by restrictions. : 
lly musical, avoiding former pedantic methods. 








The study is made rea 








Price $1.50 postpaid 
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BARCA ROLLE 


Franz von Blon.(born 1861), chiefly known through his lively marches and lighter orchestral pieces, is here represented by a graceful and ele- 


gant drawing room number. Grade 4. 


Moderato M.M. #-= 50 2 FRANZ von BLON 
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DANCE 


g nimble fingers and precision of rhythm. Grade 2% 


IN THE OLD BARN 


L.PRESTON 


M. 


A gay little jig movement, requirin 
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PERFUME 


Anelegant little air de ballet in waltz rhythm. Play with singing tone, not too fast, and in free time. Grade 3. 
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An example of the same theme appearing in either hand. Also auseful study inthe minor key. Grade. 
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Finger Control 


By L. E. Eubanks 


To judge by the anatomy of the human 
hand, observing how the tendons which 
control the fingers are “tangled,” we might 
infer that Nature did not plan for any con- 
siderable individual action of the fingers. 
When the savage. grips his bludgeon, when 
the frontiersman swings his axe, when 
the sportsman dips an oar, the fingers act 
collectively. It is only when we come to 
the more delicate occupations, games and 
arts that independent finger action is often 
required. 

Skill on a violin or piano depends largely 
on this very quality, individual control and 
strength in the fingers. The insistence of 
the third and fourth fingers on working 
together is one of the obstacles that virtual- 
ly every beginner has to overcome. 

Don’t overdo the training for strength; 
it is very easy to stiffen the finger-joints. 
The fingers of the violinist’s left hand have 
to be strong in the first joint (nearest the 
end), for stopping. It is quite possible for 
a person having a generally strong hand, as 
measured’ by his “grip,” to be comparative- 
ly weak in these particular joints. They 
positively must be strong if the fingers are 
to “stand” firmly on the strings, instead of 
lying down from their tips to the first joint. 
Very little experiment in holding the 
strings down firmly and then loosely will 
show anyone the tonal inferiority of the 
latter method. It is impossible to produce 
a perfect tone with a stopping finger that 
“falls down” or has any rotary action, 

The first or index finger is usually fairly 
strong. To the violinist, it is the “anchor” 
of the left hand in the first position. In- 
stead of being stuck up into the air, as some 
players hold it, the first finger should 
regulate and hold to place the other fingers. 
Keep it down, on a string till the music re- 
quires its removal. Doing this from the 
first greatly helps the beginner in using his 
fourth finger. Ordinarily, the latter when 
used tends to pull the hand up the finger- 
board; but controlling the first finger and 
making it stay down prevents this fault. 

The second finger is nearly twice as 
strong as any of the others, and most of us 
have our best control in it. It gives but 
little trouble, if the principles of one’s 
practice are correct. 

The third finger is the most troublesome. 
Though a little stronger than the little 


finger, it is. less susceptible of control. 
Beginners learn this very quickly; for 
when they play in the keys of G and D, 
as the novice invariably prefers to do, they 
are required to do the stopping with the 
third finger. One of the best exercises for 
third finger control is slow trilling with 
the second and third fingers, while the 
other two remain on the strings. Don’t 
try for great height of lift and force of 
pressure at first. Aim to perfect the 
“form,” stopping with the finger-tip only, 
and making the finger muscles obey your 
brain’s commands promptly. Don’t overdo. 
When you feel your power to isolate the 
finger’s action lessening, quit for the time. 

The fourth, the little finger, is the 
weakest; but on account of its position on 
the hand it readily lends itself to train- 
ing. The old time “stunt” of touching the 
tips of the little and first fingers (or trying 
to) is good to stretch the tendons and help 
develop individual control. Also, close the 
band, then open out the little finger as far 
as you can, repeating until it is slightly 
tired. Do this with each one of your 
fingers, being careful to keep the others 
well closed. Do not let any musician or 
surgeon persuade you to have a tendon cut; 
it means serious and unnecessary risk. Ra- 
tional exercise will develop normal strength 
and control. 

Playing is the best exercise for a mu- 
sician’s fingers. Supplemental movements 
are of value, since they use the muscles in 
some slightly different positions, and afford 
a change of work; but naturally, practice 
of a thing itself is the best training for 
that thing. Be certain you are placing the 
fingers correctly, then practice scales, ar- 
peggios, everything that will help you to 
gain control of that left hand. 

One of the best ways to prevent the habit 
of raising a finger unnecessarily is to un- 
derline some passage (playing in the first 
position) where the finger is to remain 
down for some time, then keep your 
thought on that line. 

I have spoken of the value of strong 
pressure. The accomplished violinist meas- 
ures pressure “instinctively,” but the novice 
has to make a point of “bearing down,” has 
to attend to it consciously, until his sub- 
conscious mind “gets the idea.” 





That First Piece 





By Ethel Abbott 


In the teaching of pieces to beginners, 
several factors should have careful con- 
sideration : 

1. The size of the child’s hand, 
2. The flexibility of the child’s hand, 


3. The musical development of the 
child, 


4. The special teaching points in the 
piece, which should be correlated with 
the technic or studies, or both. 

Many teachers feel that if a piece is 
easy or simple looking, it is ready to be 
taught to children. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth than this. Good teach- 
ing pieces for the Elementary Grades are 
not plentiful, even now, when the need is 
realized, and composers are struggling to 
fill that need. 


What are the points one should look for, 
then, in desirable teaching pieces for Ele- 
mentary Grades? 


1. They should be fairly short. 


2. They should contain interesting mel- 
ody and harmony, distributed between 
the two hands; or having melody only 
im one hand, the accompaniment in the 
other hand, simple chords and easy 
Stretches, simple rhythms, no octaves, no 
arpeggios, no long scale passages, and 


little, if any, staccato or portamento or 

pedal, at least in the first grade pieces. 

The first pieces should inculcate the prin- 
ciples of legato touch, melody playing and 
simple accompaniment, nothing more. A 
duet or a sonatina may occasionally be 
used, especially if the child tires of pieces. 
Duets stimulate reading in both clefs. The 
sonatina opens up the fascinating discus- 
sion of form and gives the child an oppor- 
tunity to listen with intelligence to all 
music he hears. 

It is a good plan to alternate sharps 
with flats, gay pieces with grave ones, 
major with minor, and duple time with 
triple; even, occasionally, legato with stac- 
cato. This latter would come in the sec- 
ond or the last half of the first year, with 
the brightest pupils only, of course. The 
nimble-fingered child learns poise if he 
studies something in slow tempo with 
chords, or a piece of the Lullaby type. The 
child with the clumsy hand learns much 
from a piece with a iilting rhythmic idea, 
such as the Hunting Song type. The child 
with apparently little imagination becomes 
awakened through the agency of a de- 
scriptive piece. From this beginning, the 
musical perception becomes more acute, and 
enjoyment of practice ensues, so that in- 
terest and curiosity do the rest. 
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This delightful piano might with justice be 
called a miniature concert grand, for musi- 
cally it embodies the advantages of the larger 
grands, and possesses a tone volume and 
range of expression surprisingly broad. 
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In no detail has quality been sacrificed 
for size, the 


Ivers & Pond Standards } 


being rigidly maintained. 
recognize the characteristic Jvers &* Pond tone 
in the “Princess” —a tone half a century in 
developing, and easily apparent in every 


Tvers §F Pond. 


Musicians quickly 








Write for a catalogue describing all our 
grands, uprights and players; and a paper 
pattern showing how little floor space the 
Princess requires. 

Wherever in the United States we have no dealer, we 
ship direct from the factory. Liberal allowance for old 


j 


pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment pla 


ns. 





Write us today 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Getting the Voice Placed 


By J. Vernol Clarke 
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Tuts brief article does not pose as a 
earned treatise by an authority nor does 
it seek in any way to lock horns with the 
ords and ladies of the musical world. It 


merely endeavors to give a method em- 





loyed by one teacher on one pupil who 
after several years of lessons had still 
neither developed the head-tone nor had 
his voice correctly placed. 


It has long been known, no doubt, and 
that there is 
a strong expulsion of breath through the 
nose when letter “K” is pronounced. 
There is also a throbbing felt in both the 
inferior and superior maxillary, or upper 

If the word “kay,” which 
is the letter “K,” is sounded and held in 
the form of humming with the lips parted, 
the throbbing sensation is more distinct. If 
is said and the lips closed and the 
humming of “kay” continued, it will be 
found that the lips tickle. Many teachers 
have said that when the lips tickle in hum- 
ming the voice is correctly placed, or at 
least the hum is correctly placed, because 
at first the voice may not follow with the 
hum and stay there, but be inclined to drop 


noticed < students, 


as well by 


the 


and lower jaw. 


“kay” 


back again into gutturals and throatiness, 
so common to singers in the early learn- 
ing stage. It is this throatiness which 
causes so much hoarseness and throat 


troubles at this stage also. 

Now, if the is said normally and 
then the lips closed and “kay” i 
the throwing 


“kay” 
said again, 
forward of the voice is even 
It will be hard at first to 
with lips closed; at any time it 
a sort of a grunt or hum, and an 


more apparent. 
say “kay” 
will be 
explosive one at that—the more explosive, 
the better at first. If “kay” is said natur- 
ally at first and then the saying with closed 
lips is tried, it will be easier, however. If 
after the first explosive “kay,” the sound 
it will be found that 
clearer than ever be- 
also more resonant and musical. In 


is continued in a hum, 
the hum will be far 
fore, 
time with this exercise the same qualities 
will be imparted with 
voice. 


the singing and 


speaking 
Any student of voice who is finding diffi- 

culty with voice placing or with attaining 

the proper resonance, would do well to use 

t] 

vided by 


1is exercise in addition to the others pro- 
the instructor. Practiced faith- 
fully it will undoubtedly do the same good 
that it did for the pupil of the teacher men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph. In this 
particular case, the brought the 
voice to the proper place, developed splen- 


exercise 
did resonance qualities and is making a 
what 
formerly a rather half-hearted second-bass. 
served to “open” up 
the voice of this mati so that whereas be- 
fore he reached “E” only with difficulty 
muscles and voice, he 


high operatic baritone out of was 


The exercise has 


and a straining of 
now reaches “G” with ease, and on occa- 
sion takes A flat and even “A.” 


practice 


Of course, 
Any music student 
exercise 


iS required. 
that and the suggested 
should not displace but only be in addition 


knows 


to others given by the instructor. In sing- 


ing the scale or exercises, the “K” used in 
place of the other consonants before the 
vowels has also been found a big help 


towards keeping the voice forward. 


Selection of Pieces 
By E. L. Winn 
No teacher should enter the. profession 
who has a wide repertoire. Select 
works of the best composers, not concert 


not 


pieces alone, but pieces intelligible to pu- 
pils. It is’ an offence to art to teach pieces 
too advanced. Many people take up teach- 
ing who are not properly qualified. I do 
not believe in teaching virtuosi works to 
amateurs. 
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What Is Good Singing ? 


By W. J. Henderson 


The following interesting article is printed 1n part through the courtesy of “The Outlook.” 


Ir you observe the character of the 
demonstrations made by the audiences 
which attend the operatic performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, you will 
probably arrive at the conclusion that the 
essentials of good singing are loudness of 
tone and ability to emit sounds of unusu- 
ally acute pitch. Yet it is only a few years 
since thousands hung upon the purely 
musical delivery of Mme. Sembrich, or 
listened with delight to the stream of liquid 
melody from the lips of Mme. Melba. 
And still a little later Carnegie Hall used 
to be crowded whenever the former gave 
one of her incomparable song recitals, in 
which the highest and lasting ideals of 
For the 
true definition of good singing makes it 
the art of interpreting text by the musical 
tones of the human voice. 


good singing were exemplified. 


The Need of the Beautiful 

The necessity of interpretation is too 
often forgotten. The need of beautiful 
tone never is, but the public at times ac- 
quire vitiated taste in regard to beauty. 
conceded that if singing 
is to be good, the tones must be beautiful, 
for the artistic expression 
should always be beautiful. False ideals 
of art often prevail, and we have pictures, 
sculptures, and revolting and 
ugly themes. But the artist’s palette, the 
sculptor’s marble, and the poet’s vocabu- 
lary may still retain their glory. 
You cannot make great mire, 
ereat pictures with dirty water, nor great 
with sounds. So that we 
are brought back to the conception of sing- 
ing formed by the early Italian masters of 
the Their vocal 
ideals were beautiful quality of tones, simi- 
larity of quality throughout the range of 
the voice, flawless smoothness and elegance 
in delivery, flexibility agility, and 
power. These are enumerated in 
something closely approaching the order 
of their importance. Power is placed last, 
because in all the great periods of vocal 
art it has been the least esteemed of all 
the vocal equipment. 

The translation of sounds into sense re- 
quires the use of words, and these must 
go hand in hand with the beautiful tone 
without marring it. Therefore, together 
with tone quality, we need what is loosely 
called among singers, diction. The traits 
of this are perfect pronunciation of the 
perfect articulation of the con- 
sonants, and textual phraseology, or word 
phrasing, which shall bring out fully the 
sense of the words, and at the same time 
not mar the symmetry of the musical 
phrase. Too many singers consider only 
the musical phrase, and, indeed, composers 
often construct their musical phrases so 
that the textual phrase cannot be kept 
intact. 

When you 
vast 


However, it is 


materials of 


poems on 


native 
statues of 


raucous 


songs 


seventeenth century. 


; 
and 
items 


vowels, 


go to the opera you hear a 
amount of ugly tone, sometimes 
shrieking, sometimes growling, sometimes 


almost barking. 
is that dramatic utterance demands these 
things. The fact that the passionate elo- 
quence of the orchestra never requires 
barks on the trombone, quacks on the clari- 
net, or squeals on the violin, does not occur 
to those who make this plea, nor do they 
note the pregnant fact that there is nothing 
on the printed page of the score to indi- 
cate the delivery of anything but musical 
tones. The truth is that when we employ 
the human voice as a musical medium it 
must produce only musical tones. Bad tone 
is abnormal. It obtrudes upon the hearer 
a disturbing element; it distracts his atten- 
tion from the musical thought to the instru- 
ment uttering it. The voice is an instru- 
ment of expression. Its office is not to 
draw our attention away from the music 
to itself, either by a parade of skill or by 
deficiency in natural beauty. 

The tones should surround and enwrap 
the hearer in an atmosphere of pure hu- 
man influence. This atmosphere is alive 
with the vibrations of a living human in- 
strument, acting not only under, but in the 
highest and most glorifying union with, 
human intelligence, emotion and spiritual 
aspiration. It is the living element in sing- 
ing,: its enfolding of the hearer in the 
actual product of the body and soul of 
the musician, that raises this art above all 
other music in the potency of its influence 
on the listener. 


The Ultimate Object of Technic 

Now, if you should be privileged to sit 
among a company of singers engaged in a 
discussion of their art, you would learn 
that they apparently regard beauty of tone 
as the only desideratum. How to produce 
tones the best way is their endless theme, 
upon which they make a thousand varia- 
tions. "This is because the ultimate object 
of all musical technic is the production 
of beautiful, warm, vitalizing tone under 
no matter what difficult conditions. The 
violinist and the pianist seek for such tone 
just as assiduously as the singer. The 
witchery of Paderewski’s piano playing was 
that, no matter how rapid the flight of his 
fingers, he always made the piano sing. 

Equality throughout the scale is essen- 
tial to the perfection of a beautiful voice. 
It preserves the identity of the organ. A 
clarinet does not at any time sound like 
an oboe. It is all unmistakably clarinet in 
tone from the bottom to the top of its scale. 
The English horn, the contralto of the 
oboe, does not merely extend the oboe scale 
downwards; it has its own characteristic 
quality. It is not a lowered soprano, but 
a genuine contralto. A voice should be 
all one voice. Sophia Scalchi, famous 
contralto of forty years ago, rejoiced in 
the possession of four distinct registers or 
qualities of tone. Her celebrity was gained 
by other excellences which triumphed over 
the defects in her scale. Mme. Melba, on 


the other hand, had a perfectly equalized 
voice. Its scale was like that of a fine 
piano. ; 
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Flexibility, in vocal terminology, means 
the power of the voice to 
diminish its force easily and through a 
hundred different degrees. This power is 
the very essence of expression. It is not 
the only means, indeed, but the one with- 
out which the others are almost certain to 


increase or 


fail. It is the twin sister of emphasis in 
reading. It enlivens the rhythm of singing 


by enabling the artist to impart to it an 
endless variety of accent. Also, it is one 
of the features of singing most neglected, 
especially at the opera, where there are 
as a rule two kinds of dynamics, very soft 


and very loud, mostly the latter. When 
Maurel used to sing Jago in Verdi’s 


“Otello,” he always made the deepest im- 
pression in the entire opera by his half- 
whispered narration to Otello of Cassio’s 
dream. He did not utter a single loud 
sound, but, singing sotto voce, imparted 
such amazing intensity of expression by 
his subtlety of accent that he achieved a 
veritable dramatic triumph. How Sem- 
brich used to thrill us with the last few 
measures in “Der Nussbaum,’ which she 
murmured in the most delicately accented 
manner. Such singers had acquired a per- 
fect flexibility of voice. 

Agility is quite another matter. Its 
meaning is obvious, but its significance not 
rightly understood. It does not necessarily 
mean the power to deliver passages at an 
astonishing speed. Its greater value lies 
in its gift of the power to utter tones with 
perfect freedom and smoothness. It may 
astonish the reader to learn that a vast 
majority of the public singers of to-day 
cannot correctly sing a simple scale. I‘or 
the matter of that, more than half the pian- 
ists cannot play one, except very slowly. 
To sing simple scales fluently and smoothly 
is one of the fundamental requisites of a 
vocalist’s equipment. But in these days of 
haste, students are unwilling tu give suff- 
cient time to purely technical preparation. 


Why We Should Sing the 
Master Songs 





By Nelson Illingworth 


To know is to love the Master Songs. 
And loving, who can not sing them, revel- 
ling more in their beautiful joys and con- 
solations as our devotion increases? For 
here is the very temple of music, in truth 
—Chamber Music. Chamber, where heart 
may speak to heart in intimate truth. . 

I love them because they have meant 
much to me, ah, so much. And being so 
to one, they will be to all. For in what 
are we different? Under our trappings, all 
hearts beat to the same fundamental rhythm 
of human sympathy. While as Emerson 
so beautifully says, “To believe that which 
is true for you in your private heart is 
true for all men—that is genius.” . Haye 
not Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
and all the other great hosts of the song 
world made this manifest? In voicing their 
yearnings, hopes and inward state, which 
they as units of the whole felt, they spoke 
tor all; and we as part of the whole re- 
spond with delight when we do but hear. 

The eternal rhythm of human sympathy, 
expressed by these rare souls, consoles 
their fellow-beings in travail, not alone of 
yesterday, and to-day, but forever. And 
when we would think of this vast wealth 
of expression, this well-nigh sacred pour- 





-ing out of that which we in our inner 


beings hold dear, by these true democrats 
who would assuage all by communion in 
art; we can but voice our thanksgiving by 
sharing with others less fortunately dis- 
posed than ourselves in not already having 
that which we now cherish. 
The Unlimited Wealth of Song 

And what a wealth is here! As Schiller 
and Beethoven so beautifully say in the 
Ninth Symphony, “A kiss for all.” Ful- 
fillment for whatever need.‘ Schubert, 
with his lofty idealism, glowing with a 
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human love that embraces all. Schumann, 
vith a more personal yearning, singing 
always in poetic fancy. Franz, ah, one 
would feel that here was the very kernel 
of song; almost a heart within a heart; 
rich and warmly throbbing. Brahms, in his 
sanctuary, gently but ever-leading to a phi- 
losophy beautiful and serene. Wolf in surg- 
ing emotion, picturing with titanic psychol- 
ogy and impetuous fervor, all, from 
faintest breathings to enveloping volumes. 
Grieg, who with such gentle charm leads 
us into realms of dreams and fancies 
wherein all would fain dwell. All, all, for 
allis here. Our every need fulfilled. Could 
art have been more faithfully served? 


The Sustained Flights 


Then think of the wonderful journeyings 
when we are borne away by the exquisite 
song cycle. The most ethereal To the Dis- 
tant Beloved, hearing which is to glow 
with delight with this so pure soul. 
Then the lovely Miller Maid. The Swan 
Songs, whose parting heart throbs echo 
in us of this fate so sad and yet so beauti- 





ful. The Poet’s Love, with its tender 
yearning and despairing lament. The ex- 
quisite and deeply touching humility of the 
Woman's Life and Love. The wild Gypsy 
Songs, with their barbaric rhythm and 
great canvases of emotion. The lovely 
Songs of the Reeds that will forever 
rustle. The Love’s Confession, that pul- 
sates to its final acclaim of “Ah, how pleas- 
ant ’tis to love,’ as truly to-day as it did 
nearly three hundred years ago. And that 
veritable avalanche of human emotion, that 
toils in agony of unrequited love through 
its night of hell to final resignation, vide, 
The Winter Journey. Oh, what a yearn- 
ing is here! What a travail! In all art 
is there anything more ineffably sad, and 
covering a wider range of emotion than 
this mighty monument bequeathed to the 
realm of song? 

Ah, this wonderful inheritance of all. 
Let us not be found wanting to seize and 
incorporate it into our lives. Come, that 
we may sing from our hearts these divine 
voicings that are the very manna of life 
and art! 





Yodeling in the Alps 


By Amy V. Litteljohn 


One of the peculiarities of this pic- 
turesque method ef singing is that it 
cracks and ruins the voice for pure singing 
of legitimate music. The constant chang- 
ing from chest to head tones and reversing, 
so prettily and skilfully done by the cow- 
herds in the various cantons of Switzer- 
land, spoils the natural voice and renders 
it incapable of rendering natural song. 

The traveler through Switzerland always 
pauses and listens with delight, however, 
when his path through the hills and moun- 
tains takes him near the melodious chant- 
ing and humming of the shepherd or 
cowherd who minds his animals on the 
mountain-side while amusing himself with 
a yodeling melody. 

The yodel is never taught, and there is 
no method of learning it. It is no regular 
school of music, and yet a Swiss can im- 
provise all day, constantly changing and 
forming new harmonies and melodies as 
his moods change. One of the best yodel- 
ers I have ever heard was a six-year-old 
Swiss boy in the French part of Switzer- 
land. 

The children seem to be born with yodel- 
ing voices. Without instruction or teaching 
from anyone, they develop a natural apti- 
tude for making harmonious improvisa- 
tions. Left alone, they are never lonesome, 
for they keep themselves company by their 
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We will issue two volumes of sacred 
solos, one for high and the other for low 
voice. They will be suitable for the aver- 
age choir soloist. None of the selections 
have ever appeared in any similar volume 
so there is no risk in ordering one of these 
books in advance. Our advance price for 
either the high or low voice volume is 35c 
postpaid. 
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arrangements with twelve of the most 
celebrated voice teachers of America who will conduct departments in future issues. 
These eminent men and women, any one of whom charges for one lesson, more than 
three times the annual subscription cost of THE ETUDE, have promised en- 


voices. Their ears are their only tuning 
forks, and they pick up the process used 
by their elders without a self-conscious 
attempt to learn it. 

Although yodelers are found in all the 
Swiss Alps, a considerable number of good 
ones live in the Canton de Berne, the 
Canton de Vaud, in French Switzerland, 
and practically all of German Switzerland. 
The yodeling solo is delightful in itself, 
but when three or four good voices get 
together in one of the little wooden chalets, 
the effect is a marvelous blend and har- 
mony, the improvising never conflicting 
with the singing. 

There seem to be no regular syllables for 
yodeling, each singer varying in tune and 
tone according to his natural bent, but all 
in accord and rhythm. Some of the more 
patriotic songs of these hard 
mountaineer folk provide in the refrain for 
a measure or two of yodeling at intervals, 
and attempt to indicate the yodel, but there 
appear to be no compositions among these 
mountain folk for yodeling. 

One is somewhat disappointed, however, 
when one of these people attempts a song 
or composition of a more serious nature, 
as the general rule is that the voice breaks 
and cracks and contains many rough spots 
that cannot be smoothed over, due to the 
broken range of the yodel. 


serious 
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We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 
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tone—so Charles Mar- 
shall, now acclaimed 
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among heroic tenors, 
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approval of the incom- 
parable KIMBALL 
—the instrument of 
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Your mirror need never tell you 
that your skin is growing faded 


Ne need your glass reveal a 
complexion that is sallow—a skin 
that is blemished. The beauty of a 
fresh, wholesome complexion can 
always be yours—and so easily. 


To gain and retain the charm of a 
fair, radiant skin, begin at once the 
regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. It will bring to you, just as 
it has to thousands, new beauty, new 
health of complexion. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 

nd, is more than a face cream, more 
thanacleanser. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that serves to 
“tone-up’’ —revitalize—t h e sluggish 
tissues of the skin. Applied regularly 
it nourishes the skin cells, soothes 
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away redness and roughness, heals 
annoying little blemishes 


Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed ‘ 
Cream in the fifty-cent or the one- Cream, 
dollar size. 
will be such a satisfaction to you. 


Musician s—Ingram’s Milkweed 
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D. A. CLIPPINGER — | 
Teacher of Singing | 


| AUTHOR OF 
| SYSTEMATIC VOICE TRAINING .... 


| A text-book for teacher and pupil 


| THE HEAD VOICE AND OTHER PROBLEMS... Price $1.25 | 


No book of recent years has received more enthusiastic comment from the 
greatest teachers of the country. Both*’of the above are among the most 
widely-used books by an American author. 


Price $1.25 


MR. CLIPPINGER’S teaching is based on two fundamentals. First, How does it sound? Second, 


Is it produced without effort? The result is an even scale of beautiful quality produced without 
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| effort throughout the compass 
In the solution of that most difficult problem the HEAD VOICE his success has been quite unusual, 
and has brought to him singers from all parts of the country 
' | In the training of TEACHERS his work is so systematized that the element of uncertainty is elimi- 
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MARCHETA 


(A Love Song of Old Mexico) 


Among others featuring this charming song are ORVILLE HARROLD, 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, GEORGE MacFARLANE, CRAIG 
CAMPBELL, VERNON STILES and FRANK CROXTON 


Special Price Till May 1st THIRTY CENTS 


Published for Quartette, Men’s, Women’s and Mixed Voices 
in Two-part Choral Form and Orchestra 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO.™20s"" 1531 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MOTHER, MY DEAR 


by Srycejon Treharne 
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Metropolitan Opera 








As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Company of New York. 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desive to be ‘refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
have been written by Edward Hlisworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


These have been reprinted 


The opera stories 











Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal”’ 


THE average music lover, in thinking of 
the works of Richard Wagner, assumes 
that his “Parsifal,” produced at the age of 
sixty-nine, as the last of a long series of 
magnificent contributions to musical dra- 
matic art, consequently his greatest 
musical work. Musicians, however, will 
never be able to settle the matter in their 
own minds, some contending for “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” others for 
“Tristan und Isolde,” others for “Die Wal- 
kiire,” and still others for “Léhengrin” 
and “Tannhauser,” because of the wonder- 
fully exuberant melodies of the youthful 
Wagner, thrilled with the first glorious 
steps in his great artistic adventure. 

The marvel of “Parsifal’” is that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the composer 
was verging upon the Biblical three-score 
years and ten, the work shows astonishing 
virility, as well as maturity. Like Verdi’s 
“Falstaff,” produced when the composer 
was eighty, there are innumerable passages 
which have all the spirit and spontaneity 
of young manhood. 

“Parsifal,’ called by the composer a 
Biihenweihfestspiel (Dedicatory Festival 
Play), was written for Wagner’s crown- 
ing achievement, the Festival Theater, at 
Beyreuth. The poem itself, a work of 
notable literary importance and epic di- 
mensions, was first published in 1877. The 
music was not completed until 1879, and 
the first performance took place before a 
notable assemblage of prominent men of 
art, science and letters, as well as the cus- 
tomary royal ornaments, on July 28, 1882. 
For twenty-one years the work was con- 
fined to the stage of that theater, save for 
the fact that it was given in concert form 
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The Story o 


The legend of The Holy Grail, about 


beautiful of those of ancient lore. 

Act I, I—A Forest 
novices sleep. 
wound, 


Scene near 


from his bath in the secret lake ; 


struck with the idea that this youth might be the “guileless fool” 
The illusion of the journey to the Castle Has 


be the medium of Amfortas’ regeneration. 
is produced by 
gallery ascending to the Castle. 
reuth. 


Scene I1]—The Castle Hall. The daily 


f ‘‘Parsifal’ 
which 


Monsalvat. 
A trumpet calls them to prayer 
Kundry enters with a remedy sought in distant Arabia. 
and the innocent Parsifal is dragged in and charged with the deed. 
and Gurnemanz invites Parsifal to the castle, 


moving scenery so that they seem to pass through a forest and into 
This ingenious and effective device was first used at Bay- 


at Albert Hall, in London, in 1884, and, if 
the writer remembers correctly, in a simi- 
lar manner a few years later under the 
baton of Wagneris disciple, Anton Seidl, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

In 1903, however, the Beyreuth spell 
was broken by performances given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City, greatly to the consternation of the 
Wagner heirs, who had found in “Parsi- 
fal” a tremendous drawing card. Since 
then the work has been done in many 
music centers, the latest of which was 
Madrid, where the conductor, if we are 
not mistaken, was Karl Muck. 

At the original performance Kundry 
was done by Materna and Parsifal by 
Winkelmann. At the first American per- 
formance, Kundry was sung by Ternina, 
Parsifal by Burgstaller, Gurnemang by 
Blass and Amfortas by Van Rooy. 

Shortly after the American perform- 
ances, Henry W. Savage produced a ver- 
sion which he sent upon tour. This was 
slightly shortened, but was notable for its 
general excellence. 

Wagner’s version of the beautiful legend 
of the Holy Grail and the Grail Knights, 
sworn to the protection and adoration of 
the Cup from which Christ drank at the 
Last Supper, is based largely upon the me- 
dizeval poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
believed to have been written about 1300. 
Wagner’s love for this legend really dates 
from Tannhauser, where it is first sug- 
gested in his works. Indeed, as early as 
1857 he began sketches for this work, 
which did not acutally reach public per- , 
formance until a quarter of a century later. 


“Parsifal” is built, is perhaps the most 


Gurnemanz, a veteran knight, and two 
for Amfortas’ recovery from an unhealing 
A wild swan falls wounded 
Amfortas’ train returns 
having been 
who it has been said would 


a covered 


rites before the Holy Grail are in progress. 


Amfortas is brought in on a couch to conduet these, while Parsifal stands fascinated as a 


light streams down on the Grail. 
wine, all file out. 
Castle. 


Act II—Klingsor’s Magic 


triumphs. 


Klingsor 
The Flower Maidens, in their magical garden, try their charms. 
Fearing his escape, Klingsor rushes from the Castle, flings a spear at Parsifal, an 


The Cup is covered and after partaking of the bread and 
Gurnemanz impatiently thrusts Parsifal out of the temple. 


prevails on Kundry to tempt Parsifal. 


Parsifal withstands and: 


invisible power stops it floating above Parsifal’s head, he grasps it and with a gesture of 
exalted rapture makes the Sign of the Cross with it, at which the Castle falls in ruins, the 
garden withers to a desert, the maidens become withered flowers, and Kundry falls at Parsi 


fal’s feet. 


Act III—A Spring Landscape near Monsalvat. 
Parsifal enters in the armor of the Grail knights. 


apparently lifeless and restores her. 


Gurnemanz finds Kundry in a thicket 


Gurnemanz tells Parsifal of the misfortunes in the castle, and Kundry ministers to Parsifal’s 


needs. They prepare to visit Amfortas. 


Amfortas is carried in and healed by a touch of the spear in Parsifal’s hand. 


The scene changes to the Temple of the Grail. 


The Grail 


glows, a halo of light descends, while a dove hovers over Parsifal’s head as all do him homage. 
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THE ETUDE 


New Records 
Just from the Laboratory 


By Horace Johnson 


THREE years seems no very long time 
to have been reviewing records. Yet, 
because of the tremendous strides that 
have been made toward perfecting the 
mechanics and technic of phonographic 
reproduction, one feels as if he had 
been hearing new records each month 
for several decades when he listens to 
some of the records which were reviewed 
at the start. As each new list of discs 
is released I expect to be interested, and 
possibly a trifle bored as every one is 
with routine work. But on each monthly 
trip from laboratory to laboratory, I find 
at least one record which “stimulates and 
revivifies every drop of normal, musical 
emotion and appreciation. 

Such ‘a record is the new reproduction 
which Mario Chamlee has made for the 
Brunswick of Chanson Reve from Mas- 
senet’s Manon. To be sure, this remark- 
ably beautiful lyric aria is numbered 
among my favorite compositions, and 
there is every reason to believe that I 
was prejudiced in Mr. Chamlee’s favor 
even from the moment the disc was picked 
up to be placed on the phonograph. At 
any rate, this reproduction was labelled 
one hundred and an eight per cent because 
because it was enjoyed so thoroughly; 
and there will be many like me. One 
excellent achievement that Mr. Chamlee’s 
and Mr. Brunswick’s accompanying aggre- 
gation of musicians have attained is the 
truly ethereal and dream-like quality 
which permeates the music which Massenet 
wrote in this work. It is impossible not 
to get this suggestion when listening and 
watching a performance of the opera, but 
robbed of its scenic setting and stripped 
of its optic appeal, the creators of this 
reproduction have accomplished a great 
deal. 

On the same Brunswick list there 
appears an instrumental trio selection, the 
Serenade, of Tschaikowsky played by the 
Elschuco Trio. To all of you who thor- 
oughly enjoy chamber music this record 
will be most attractive. Tschaikowsky 
was the greatest of all composers in 
writing for string instruments and as a 
proof I point to the String Quartet of 
which the Andante Cantabile is the best 
known movement, the famous Trio, which 
is regarded hy most musicians as_ the 
highest type of writing of its kind and 
the popular Fifth Symphony. 

This Serenade which the Elschuco Trio 
play is one of the smaller and less pre- 
tentious compositions of Tschaikowsky 
but is overflowing with haunting melodic 
themes which give you the keenest pleas- 
ure. The artists have played with pre- 
cision, fine shading and in excellent 
balance, with accurate tempi readings. 

Fiddle and I, a ballad of thirty years 
ago, is also present on the Brunswick 
April list. Elizabeth Lennox sings it 
simply and effectively with splendid enun- 
ciation and fine tone. The melody is 
typical of the era of American music of 
the time of its composition, but all of you 
who knew the song in the heyday of its 
popularity will enjoy it tremendously, for 
Miss Lennox has accomplished a good 
reproduction. 

The Victor list offers many excellent 
discs to phonograph enthusiasts. Among 
the numbers issued are selections by 
Mischa Elman, Maria Jeritza and John 
McCormick. 

Mr. Elman plays a Waltz in A Major, 
a composition written in the quaint lace- 
like harmonies of nearly a century ago. 
So like a minuet is it in construction that 
I wondered how the composer happened 
to name it a waltz. Mr. Elman interprets 


it sympathetically, playing quietly and 
evenly, with a phrase here and there of 
true, clear harmonics the tones of which 
have registered exceptionally well. If 
you find pleasure in music which breathes 
of lavender and old lace, powdered wigs 
and miniatures, here is a proper intrvo- 
duction. 

The Jeritza reproduction is the famous 
aria Dich Teure Halle (Oh, Hall of 
Song) from Wagner’s Tannhauser. Mme. 
Jeritza’s voice though light and almost 
effervescent in quality—a tone not asso- 
ciated with the accustomed thought for 
Wagnerian roles—has formed a_ good 
impression on the round black plate. Her 
shading is exquisite, and, with a fine 
orchestral accompaniment assisting her 
ably, she sings to a brilliant climax, 
registering a clear, bell-like yet powerful 
high note as a worthy finish to her inter- 
pretation. 

For some time there have been requests 
for a sacred John McCormack record, so 
Mr. McCormack has sung for the current 
bulletin a record entitled Jesus My Lord, 
My God, My All. As usual, he leaves 
nothing to be desired. He sings with true 
spiritual reverence, with superb diction 
and exquisite phrasing. If you need a 
new sacred record for your library, there 
is no use for you to look further for you 
will not find a better reproduction than 
this. 

Another of our well-known tenors, 
Charles Hackett, sings a record of inter- 
est this month. It is a Columbia produc- 
tion and the selection is Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
The Living God. Mr. O’Hara seems to 
spend most of his time between life and 
death and in a most dramatic fashion. 
Perhaps you will remember his song, 
There Is No Death, which was most 
popular three years ago. This cornposition 
is a song of the same vein. It has a 
most dramatic and expulsive climax which 
Mr. Hackett sings with fine tone and all 
power. As a record it is well made, 
technically and musically. 

Eddy Brown plays Kreisler’s piquant 
little melody Schon Rosmarin for the 
April Columbia publications. He has 
flooded it with sunshine and happiness 
and created a true expression of the joy 
of being alive. If you are tired and blue 
and discouraged there is no better Coué 
cure than a quiet listening to Mr. Brown 
playing Kreisler’s tune. 

Tandy MacKenzie, a recent acquisition 
to the Columbia roster of artists, delights 
his hearers with an extraordinarily splen- 
did performance of Ah, Moon of My 
Delight from Liza Lehmann’s “In A 
Persian Garden.’ Mr. MacKenzie has a 
lyric tenor voice which he uses with con- 
summate skill. At times it has a striking 
likeness to Mr. McCormack, yet it is 
individual and truly pleasing. Inthe selec- 
tion Mr. MacKenzie sings there is much 





melodic beauty and many haunting phrases 
which he sings most sympathetically. 

The Edison has issued recently a good 
band selection which the National Prom: 
enade Band has made of Daughter of Love 
Waltz. It is played in strict time for 
dancing and would be splendid for out- 
doors because of its carrying qualities. It 
is melodic and interesting, reminiscent 
in theme of Johann Strauss and his famous 
Blue Danube series. 

As a complement Eleanora de Cisneros 
sings the Juanita, the words by Mrs. 
Norton, of England, to an old Spanish 
melody, for the same list. Her voice is 
big and powerful and full of fire. She 
sings with a lazy, seductive feeling which 
is delightful and interesting. 
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URING the last twenty years there has 
been a decided and rapid widening of 

the field for the professional organist. 
Until the latter part of the last century 
the use of the organ was practically con- 
fined to the Church, except for its use in 
the Concert Halls of England, in the 
Trocadero in Paris, and a few instances 
in our own country, such as the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall, the Boston Music Hall, 
the Auditorium, Chicago and the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. There were doubt- 
additional instances in this and 
other countries, where the organ was used 
Churches, but those mentioned 
the more important ones. 
Since the beginning of the present cen- 
field has been 
remarkable, and we now have organs in 

Municipal Halls 

Industrial Plants 

Stores 

Theaters 

Fine Homes 
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less some 


outside of 


tury the growth of the 


all providing opportunity for the engage- 
ment of competent organists to bring forth 


their message 


of musical inspiration and 
beauty. 

The theater, of course, has been the 
greatest factor in this development and 
has made, perhaps, the most exacting 
demands on the ability of the organist. 
Being equipped either as a Church or 
only, will not satisfac- 
supply the demands made on the 
organist. In addition to facile 
interpretative ability and indi- 
style, the successful theater 
organist able to improvise, to 
modulate skillfully, and to memorize, if 
he wishes to reach the highest point in 
that career. Unfortunately, many of the 


concert organist 
torily 

theater 
technic, 
vidtiality of 


must be 


theater organists have not first learned 
to “play the organ.” They begin to “play 
on the organ,’ using what piano tech- 


nic they have acquired and adding to that 
an effort to swing the left foot to and fro, 
hither and thither over the lower octave 
of the pedal board, while the right foot 
frantically “pumps”.the swell or crescendo 
pedal. This type has been very aptly 
described by one of our fine theater 
organists as “Mrs. Ebeneezer Left-leg.” 
To be a successful theater organist of 
the highest type (not the sensational, 
chord scooping Jazz Artist) requires good 
piano technic, supplemented by a course 
in the technic of organ-playing under a 
teacher of the legitimate organ-playing 
school—including the use of .both feet in 
yjaying the pedals, gaining independence 


of hands and feet, use of stops, swell 
in fact, a complete mastery of the 
hysical or technical resources of the in- 
strument. When the student has acquired 
the technic of organ-playing his work can 
ve adapted to theater use, either through 
1is own ability to so adjust it, or by coach- 


redals, 





ing with a theater organist of the highest 
type. Of course the highest type theater 
organist usually has the ability to give the 
technical training necessary, as well as 
the adaptation of the organ-playing prin- 
ciples to theater work. Added to this 
equipment the student should acquire the 
theoretical knowledge necessary to modu- 
late, and if possible, to improvise. The 
latter requires lengthy and close study and 
practice for reaching success; and, if the 
student does not have some natural abil- 
ity or the time for sufficient study of the 
subject, it will be far better to limit the 
work to set compositions, using such 
excerpts as will fit the situations. 

Very few can hope to attain such mar- 
ability as has been shown in 
the wonderful improvisations of Marcel 
Dupre, the noted French organist, recently 
appearing in this country, or the late 
Alexandre Guilmant, another noted organ- 
ist of that country. Another important 
requirement for the theater organist is 
the ability to adapt piano music, orchestral 
or other music to the organ, in such a 
manner that it will be effective in its new 


velous 
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The Organist’s Rapidly Widening Field 


form. The theater organist must have a 
keen sense of situations that may arise, so 
that the music may fit the picture as a 
background. He must not detract from 
the picture by the playing but enhance its 
effect by causing the audience to associate 
the music with the picture, but not be con- 
scious of it. The theater organist should 
be of a disposition that will enable him 
to be ready to receive suggestions from 
the management. Many times the man- 
agers are unfit, through their lack of 
musical taste and knowledge, to give 
directions; but when they are capable 
they may, perhaps, sense the pulse of the 
audience more readily than the organist, 
though peculiarly enough an organist can 
sometimes “feel” whether his efforts are 
“going over.” 

These suggestions are probably suffi- 
cient to point out the heavy demands made 
on the theater organist. For those who 
wish to play the organ and cannot, for 
some reason, place themselves in charge 
of a competent teacher, the writer would 
suggest the purchase of one of the modern 
editions of “The Organ” by Stainer, and 
the practice of various exercises contained 
in that work, in the following order: 

Practice the finding of the pedal keys, 
using both feet, without looking at the feet. 

Practice crossing one foot back of the other 
—as suggested in exercises for that purpose. 

Practice use of heel and toe according to 

exercises given. 
_ While practicing above, also practice exer- 
clses for two manuals, single notes in each 
hand, as shown in that department of the 
work. 

Practice exercises for left hand and feet 
and for right hand and feet. 

Practice exercises for both hands and feet 
in trio form—using contrasting stops on each 
manual, so that the moving voices may be 
distinetly heard. 

After the practice of these exercises has 
brought about the desired independence of 
hands and feet, practice of the scales on the 
pedals is desirable, which may be _ supple- 
mented by Nillsen’s Pedal Studies to develop 
facile pedal technic. 

While the student is thus acquiring organ 
technic, so far as hands and feet are con- 
cerned, works should be studied covering 
registration, tone color of different stops, a 
general working knowledge of the organ, as 
well as recommended books on _ picture 
playing. 





Of course, it is understood that these 
suggestions are made for those who do 
not have the opportunity to study with 
a teacher. It is always more satisfactory 
if the student has the benefit of a critical 
hearing of his work by a careful instructor. 

For the concert organist or the munic- 
ipal organist, whose duties consist of 
giving recitals only, the requirements are 
not so great. Here the ability to impro- 
vise and modulate, while desirable, are not 
absolutely necessary; and, while it is not 
essential to memorize, to be able to “forego 
the notes” probably is a help to freedom 
to interpretation. The concert organist 
requires an ample brilliant technic, hands 
and feet, a keen sense of tone color, and 
the ability to make changes in registration 
without halting the rhythm. The concert 
organist must sufficient general 
musicianship to make possible the arrange- 
ment of a satisfactory program, suitable 
to the occasion, and to give an intelligent, 
warm, and sane interpretation of the 
master-pieces chosen to present to the 
audience. 


possess 


Good judgment in the making of a pro- 
gram is always necessary. An instance 
of this came to the notice of the writer 
recently, where a well-known organist at 
the opening of a new organ in a church, 
presented to a miscellaneous audience a 
long program, about two hours, which 
included three numbers by César Franck, 
a Bach number, and two movements from 
Organ Symphonies, with several other 
selections. Except for its length this~pro- 
gram would have been ideal for an audi- 
ence or organists but was entirely 
unsuited to a congregation that had come 
to hear the new organ, and were not pre- 
pared to digest so heavy a program. The 
concert organist should also possess the 
ability to adapt music written for other 
instruments, to the organ, in such a manner 
as to make it effective on the program. 
The writer is not at all in accord with 
those who would limit the organ to the 
use of compositions originally written for 
that instrument. Let such as need be 
convinced hear The Afternoon of a Faun 
(Debussy) played by Courboin, or the 
Midsummer Night's Dream verture, 
(Mendelssohn) or Marche Slav (Tschaik- 
owsky) played by Maitland. 

The requirements for the concert organ- 
ist cover practically what is necessary for 
organ-playing in industrial plants, stores 
and fine homes; though in such places an 
added familiarity with music of the 
lighter style might also be advisable. 

To give the reader some idea of the 
great field we have been talking about, 
the following list from one organ-builder 
will show in some measure the variety of 
conditions under which the organ is used 
—some of them very uncommon: 
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The following list not only will give 
some idea of the scope of the instruments 
that have been installed in buildings other 
than churches, but also may serve as a 
permanent reference list of large organs 
and their locations: 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

*Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 4 
manuals, Austin, 283 stops. Mr. Curtis now 
announces that owing to a change of plans 
this organ has been offered to the new pro- 
posed Victory Hall in Philadelphia. 

**John Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia, 5 
manuals, Los Angeles Art Organ Co., 232 
stops. 

John Wanamaker Store, New York, 4 man- 
uals, Wanamaker Organ Shop, 118 stops. 

Hotel Astor, New York, 4 manuals, Austin, 
97 stops. 

Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 4 man- 
uals, Skinner, 53 stops. 

National Cash Register School House, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 4 manuals, Estey, 51 stops. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., 2 
manuals and echo, Austin, 36 stops. 

Henry Shenk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 3 man- 
uals, Austin, 25 stops. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Sanatorium, 
Chapel, Mt. McGregor, N. Y., 2 manuals, 
Austin, 12 stops. 


MBRCANTILE AND 





MUNICIPAL AND COLLEGE 
SCHOOLS, HErc. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
4 manuals, Austin, 229 stops. 


AUDITORIUMS, 


***Military Académy Chapel, West Point, 


N. Y., 4 manuals, Moller, 168 stops. 


Woolsley Hall, Yale Univ., New Haven, 


Conn., 4 manuals, Steere, 163 stops. 
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Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, 5 manuals, 
Skinner, 143 stops. 

*High School, Atlantic City, N. J., 4 man- 
uals, Midmer, 133 stops. 

Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., 4 man- 
uals, Austin, 121 stops. 

Macky Auditorium, Unity. of Colorado, 
Soulder, Colorado, 4 manuals, Austin, 115 
stops. 

Carnegie Musie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., 4 
manuals, Skinner, 102 stops. 

Kastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
4 manuals, Skinner, 94 stops. 

Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., 4 manuals, 
Skinner, 92 stops. 

City Hall Auditorium, Portland, Maine, 4 
manuals, Austin, 91 stops. 

Memorial Hall, Pueblo, Colorado, 4 man- 
uals, Austin, 88 stops. 

Musie Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 manuals, 
Austin, 87 stops. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥., 4 man- 
uals, Steere, 79 stops. 

Municipal Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., 
4 manuals, Steere, 79 stops. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Building, 
Melrose, Mass., 4 manuals, Austin, 78 stops. 

Temple Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal, 4 
manuals, Austin, 78 stops. 

Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 4 man- 
uals, Austin, 74 stops. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, 
manuals, Austin, 74 stops. 

College of the City of New York, 4 manuals, 
Skinner, 70 stops. 

Convention Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Emmon 
Howard. 

*Not yet installed. 

**Originally built by the Los Angeles Art 
Organ Co.—enlarged by the Wanamaker Or- 
gan Shop. 

***Not yet completed. 


Berea, Ohio, 4 


Masonic TEMPLES 
Medinah, Chicago, Ill, 5 manuals, Austin, 
92 stops. 
Rajah, Reading, Pa., 4 manuals, Austin, 
66 stops. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


4 manuals, 
stops. 


Austin, 52 
OPBEN-AIR ORGANS 

Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., 4 manuals, 
Austin, 62 stops. 

Greek Amphitheatre, Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va., 3 manuals, Moller, 42 stops. 


Bohemian Grove, California, 3 manuals, 
Austin, 28 stops. 
Theater Organs 


ALTHOUGH many large organs are in- 
stalled in theaters, a large proportion, per- 
haps, are built on either the Duplex or the 
Unit Plan, and we will not attempt to give 
a tabulated list of these instruments, but 
mention a few of the well-known ones, 
such as The Stanley, Philadelphia (Kim- 
ball); The Palace, Philadelphia (Kim- 
ball) ; The Aldine, Philadelphia (Moller) ; 
The Capitol, New York (Estey); The 
Rivoli, New York (Austin); The Stan- 
ton, Philadelphia (Austin); The Rialto, 
New York (Wurlitzer); The Roosevelt, 
Chicago (Kimball); The Allen, Cleve- 
land (Kimball); The Senate, Chicago 
(Wurlitzer) ; State Theatre, Jersey City 
(Moller); The Olympia, New Haven 
(Steere); Gordon’s Capitol, Boston (Skin- 
ner) ;—not yet  installed—Germantown, 
Philadelphia (Wurlitzer), and many others. 
The mention of Duplex Action recalls the 
story of an employe of a_ well-known 
organ builder, who does not approve of 
Duplex Action (the use of one set of pipes 
on two different manuals). The firm that 
he served were furnishing an organ of 
three manuals, the Choir organ consisting 
of several duplexed stops and a Clarinet, 
The employe on noticing it said of the 
third manual—“darn thieving—a keyboard 
and a Clarinet.” 


Residence Organs 


THRouGHOUT the country are scattered 
many fine organs in homes of men whose 
names are known throughout the world— 
such men as Cyrus H. K. Curtis (who not 
only has a fine large Aeolian organ in his 
home, but also was the donor of the large 
instrument installed in the City Hall Audi- 
torium, Portland, Maine, and is the pur- 
chaser of the very large organ heading the 
list of instruments in Mercantile and In- 
dustrial Establishments); P. S. duPont 
(Aeolian) ; Senator W. A. Clark (Murray 
Harris _ Co.); Charles © M. Schwab 
(Aeolian) ; Henry Ford (Estey) ; William 
L. Austin (Aeolian) ; W. C. Runyon (Aus- 
tin); C. P. Hagenlocher (Austin); Wm. 
Chattin Wetherill (Austin) ; Frederick W. 
Schmidt (Aeolian); George Eastman 
(Aeolian) ; John T. Austin (Austin) ; Ar- 
thur Hudson Marks (Skinner), and many 
others. 
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A REALLY fine piano must be the 
product of experience and of factory 
equipment and organization. The 
Krakauer has enjoyed more than a half 
century of quality production. It is 
built in an immense plant, fully modern- 
ized in equipment and practice and by 
artisans who count their experience with 
the house of Krakauer by decades, 
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PROOF of the invariable quality, tonal 

and mechanical, of Austin output, is 
realized from the list of 1922 contracts, 
covering an area of twenty-nine states, 
and most of which came through the 
belief and confidence inspired by the 
behaviour of formerly built organs, 
Every Austin Organ, small or large, is it- 
self an eloquent agent for the building of 
others. There is nothing finer than a fine 
Austin, and whether a small two-manual 
or a gigantic four-manual, the structural 
quality is the same. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Dir. 


A Distinctive School for serious students. 
Master Class, Free Scholarships. Students 
aided in securing positions. 

Write for Catalog 


17 East 11th Street, New York 
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ment has won universal ac- 
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superiority. Recent improve- 
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SUPER “ORGOBLO” 

Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS. 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Reed and Student Organs 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
rgan Power Departmen 
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PIPE ORGANS 


Our organs have ever been noted for their pure 
tone, perfect balance, durability and beauty of 
design. Business founded in 1844. Many of 
our early instruments are still in use. 


The Emmons Howard Organ Co. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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An unusual organ installation is that of 
a fine four-manual Aeolian organ ina 
greenhouse in the beautiful gardens at 
“Longwood,” the magnificent estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. S. duPont, near Wilmington, 
Del. A few words about the organ activi- 
ties at “Longwood” may be of interest. 
The gardens and greenhouses are open to 
the public from eleven until six o'clock all 
week-days, holidays, Saturdays and the 
first and third Sundays of every month. 
There is a small fee of twenty-five cents 
charged on Saturdays and Sundays, which 
is turned over to any hospital in Wilming- 
ton or West Chester, designated by the vis- 
itor. No admission charge is made on 
other days. For the past year two-hour 
organ recitals have been given every Sun- 
day afternoon, and these are open to the 
public the first and third Sundays of each 
month, at no additional admission charge. 
The Sunday attendance has averaged 
around one thousand, and has even reached 
the twenty-eight hundred mark. In this in- 
stance not only do these activities give op- 
portunity for engagements to organists 
(different organists appear), but result in 
a magnificent offering to hospitals through 
the large amount paid by visitors for ad- 
mission. 

Radio Broadcasting and the Organ 

Another and newer element that has 
added to the organist’s opportunities is the 
wide use of radio broadcasting. Here the 
organist is not only benefited by the 
opportunity for engagements, but also by 
the large amount of publicity given as a 
result of the immense audience “listening 
in” not only from nearby points, but also 
at far distant ones. Already the largest 
organ in the world (in the Wanamaker 
store, Philadelphia), is being broadcasted, 
which is true also of the organs in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, the Estey Studios in 
New York city, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
numerous churches and the home of Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily, near Philadelphia, which 
is broadcasted through the mercantile 
establishment of Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, of which Dr. Tily is an exec- 
utive. 

We quote from an editorial in the Febru- 
ary, 1923, ErupE—“Radio has torn down 
the walls of the concert hall and admitted 
the multitude. The pianist can play to a 
hundred thousand now, instead of to five 
thoysand. Every time he plays there are 
hundreds listening who would like to play 
as well, who will employ teachers to teach 
them.” We quote also from an editorial in 
the January, 1923, issue of The Diapason— 
“We may be wrong, but it seems to us 
from a close survey of the news of the 
organ world every month that the 
organ recital is more in demand than per- 
haps ever before. Not only do great artists 
play before crowded houses, but there is 
more and more interest in church recitals 
and the competition of the radio and the 
phonograph seem only to whet the appetite 
of music-lovers.” 

Surely there are many opportunities for 
the organist who is wide-awake, competent, 
and willing—both to fill these various en- 
gagements and to prepare others to fill 
them. 

As in all professions, the humorous side 
also makes its appearance occasionally in 
connection with the organist’s work, and 
some incidents may be of interest to the 
reader. Many stories have been printed 
about the late William T. Best, the emi- 
nent English organist, but to the writer’s 





This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. ~ 
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knowledge the following one has not yet 
appeared: A young man was engaged i 

working on an organ on which Best was 
to give a recital. The Clarinet stop for 
the instrument arrived on the morning of 
the day on which Best was to play, and the 
young man told him not to use the Clarinet 
but that it would be ready for the recital. 
The first stop drawn by Best was the Clari- 
net, and turning to the young man, he said, 
“Do you call that a Clarinet—that’s a —— 
of a Clarinet!” The young man, having 
had experience with Best’s eccentricities on 
former occasions, and having always*here- 
tofore meekly endured them, let loose on 
Best and ee him a dose of his own medi- 
cine. When he had finished, Best laid his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder and said, 
“My boy, now I think we are beginning to 
understand each other.” 

One of the most prominent concert or- 
ganists in this country was engaged to play 
a recital in an auditorium in a Western 
city. The auditorium, it was used 
for other purposes than the refining influ- 
and shortly before the date 
scheduled for the recital, a prize fight was 
staged. The Mayor of the city was on 
hand for the fight (we are not informed 
whether he attended the organ recital) and 
the top of the console of the organ ob- 
structed his view of the fight, consequently 
that portion of the console was removed. 
The boy who carried the water stumbled 
and spilled the bucket of water into the 
console, with the result that when the or- 
ganist arrived the combinations had to be 
set with a wrench on account of the rust 
and verdigris. To emphasize the refined 
atmosphere in the auditorium just as the 
organist was about to begin to play, a 
boy went through the auditorium shouting, 
“Peanuts, pop-corn!” 

In a town of Ohio an organ was installed 
in a the contract being that the 
builder was to furnish the organ, ready to 
play. The college furnishing its own elec- 
tricity and other utilities. When the in- 
strument was finished the president charged 
the organ builder’s account with coal for 
lighting, power: for organ, heat while tun- 
ing and the engineer’s time. This was, of 
course, unusual, ‘A as the 
seemed to have the best of it, the man who 
had erected the instrument showed himself 
“spart” enough to stand for it. A little 
later the president of the college wishing 
the console of the instrument lowered two 
feet, inquired cf the young man as to the 


seems, 


ence of music, 


college, 


president 


cost. The young man made the job seem 
so large that an elaborate estimate was 
necessary and named his figure at $375, 


which was far in excess of the cost of the 
work, which required less than a half-day 
for its accomplishment. The college pres- 
ident, who was also a “sport,” realized 
that the young man was getting even, and 
paid the bill. 


A Dictaphone Story 

In a very ritualistic church in one of 
the large cities in the East, the new organ 
was equipped with a dictaphone device by 
which the tone of the organ was carried to 
the choir in another room. This room was 
also used as a school room, presided over 
by Sisters connected with the church. The 
dictaphone is so arranged that it can be 
switched “on” and “off.” By an oversight, 
it was allowed to remain “on” while a 
tuner in the organ, who was not aware of 
the fact, took occasion to give vent to his 
feelings over some troublesome reed pipe, 
in language that was, to say the least, not 
edifying to the Sisters and pupils, as it 
was carried to the room through the open 
dictaphone. 

In a certain church in Philadelphia was 
an old organ that apparently gave the or- 


ganist much trouble, especially a certain 
“C” The tuner, arriving one day, found 
a note reading, “O that C.” The tuner 
went inside the organ and securing a 


washer that had crumbled almost to dust, 
put it on the key-board with a note read- 
ing, “O ‘see’ this.” 
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lier with ble ding gums. 





PyYor RHEA’S infecting germs cause 


many ills. Medical science has 
proved this. 
Many diseased conditions are now oo 


known oftento be theresultof Pyorrhea 
germs that breed in pockets about the 
teeth. Rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
disorders and other diseases have 
been traced in many cases to this 
Pyorrhea infection. 

Don’t let Pyorrhea work its wicked 
will on your body. Visit your dentist 
frequently for teeth and gum in 
spection 

And watc *h your gums yourself. 
Pyorrhea, which afflicts four out 
of five people over forty, begins 
with tender and bleeding gums; 
then the gums recede, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fallout, or mustbe 
extracted to rid the system of the 
poisons generated at their base. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrheamor check its 
























progress—if used in time and i 

used consistently. Ordinary den- Vu 

tifr cannot do this. Forhan’s 

keepsthe gums hardandhealthy 

—the teeth white and clean. x 

Start using it today. If gum- Bes 
shrinkage has set in use For- Bt hes; 
han’s according to directions fille ae 





and consult a dentist imme- DR DIOR -, Od: 
diately for specialtreatment 
35c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada. 
Formula of 


R. J. Forban, D. D. § 
FORHAN CO, 
New Yor 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
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built and fully guaranteed. 
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Don’t be a ‘‘kid”’ all your life ‘j 

463 No wonder freckles makeagirllook silly! ~ | 

They belong with pigtails—and the ‘‘kid’’ age, | 

If she is teased, she has only herself to blame. | 

A touch of Stillman’s Freckle Cream applied each | 

night will cause freckles to fade gently away | 

while onesleeps. Safe and sure—in use since 1890, | 
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Cannot grow hair, Look for the carpe and gold 
yackage, Onsale atdrug stores inb0c and $1sizes, 
Nrite for booklet. The Stillman Co., 27 Rose- 

mary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
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Cut Weary Scale Practice 


Reading Music at Sight, Rapid Fingering, Flexi- 
bility of Wrists and a fine Vibrato acquired by a 
few minutes’ daily practice, away from the instru 
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nent. NO APPARATUS 
Send for Free Illustrated Book to Principal 


The COWLING INSTITUTE 


500 Fifth Avenue Room 427A New York City 


Saves losses in laundry and mix- 
ups at home. Mark linens, silks, 
cottons and woolens with Pay- 
son's. It will not run, fade or 
\ wash out. 30c at stores or by rnail, 
a —— PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO, 
A= 1126 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass 


—— FOR MOTHER'S DAY. —— 
MEMORIES 
By GERTRUDE MARTIN ROHRER 


A quartet or chorus for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass. May also be sung as an anthem, using the 
text, ‘He Leadeth Me.’ 
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BRUSHES 


For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long 
wearing, perfect working. Ex-: 
tensive assortment,—every 
brush needed for home life. 

















Send for Illustrated Literature 
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Registration on a Small Organ 


By Frank Howard Warner 


Havine played for some months on a 
very small pipe organ, an account of my 
efforts to get as much variety out of the 
instrument as possible may be helpful 
to other organists similarly afflicted. 


Specifications 

Swell—Salicional, Stopped Diapason, 
Flute 4ft., Tremolo. 

Great—Dulciana, Open Diapason, Princi- 
pal 4ft. 

Pedal—Bourdon 16ft. Couplers—Swell 
to Pedal, Great to Pedal, Swell to Great, 
Swell to Great Octaves. 

In spite of the very limited resources 
of the instrument, I found by calculation 
that over forty different registrations were 
possible—I would not say all of them were 
effective. 


Principal as Solo Stop 

The Principal was very string-like in 
tone, and this was an advantage, as it 
made that stop very useful as a substitute 
for Gamba and Oboe. As the church was 
small, the other stops were softer in tone 
than would be the case in larger buildings. 

Because of its penetrating tone the 
Principal could not well be used for soft 
effects in the upper part of the Keyboard, 
only in the lower half. In soft combina- 
tions it was most frequently used with 
Swell, Salicional and Stopped Diapason 
coupled to Great at Octaves, which soft- 
ened the effect of the Principal and made 
shading possible by means of the Swell 
expression pedal. By playing on the Great 
an octave lower than written, the pitch 
of both manuals was as written. If play- 
ing a solo melody on Great with this 
combination, the melody must be played 
an octave lower than written, the accom- 
paniment as written, on the Swell. Notes 
below tenor “C” must be played on the 
Swell, of course. 


Voix Celeste Substitutes 
A combination which was effective in 
many passages where Voix Celeste was 
called for, was Salicional Dulciana and 
Tremolo, with Swell coup ed to Great at 
normal pitch and octaves also. This was 
especially effective in very soft endings. 
Some passages were pleasing played on 
Swell at normal pitch with Salicional and 
Flute (4ft.). Occasionally one could be 
played an octave lower with this combina- 
tion. There are times when any soft stop 
can be used an octave higher or lower 
than written, but care must be taken that 
beauty of tone be not sacrificed for novelty, 
since the extremes of any register are 
rarely as pleasing as the middle. 
An effect similar to the use of a soft 
16ft. stop on the manuals could be obtained 


by drawing Salicional, Stopped Diapason, 
Dulciana and Swell to Great Octaves, play- 
ing an octave lower than written on Great. 
Flute could be added to this combination, 
as could Principal also, the effect being 
similar to that of a large organ heard 
at a distance. 

Imitation of an all-Diapason combina- 
tion was managed with Swell, Stopped 
Diapason coupled to Great, Open Diapa- 
son at 8 and 8ves. 

Open Diapason was also frequently used 
as a solo stop, as its effect outside the 
chancel was much like that of a Double 
Flute. It was necessary to accompany it 
with full Swell usually—the difference in 
volume between Stopped Diapason and 
Open was very marked. 

Smoothness in passing from Swell to 
Great for a gradual increase in power was 
difficult, for the reason given above. To 
avoid a too sudden increase, the player 
must drop to Great with Principal and 
Swell to Great S8ves. only, playing an 
octave lower than written, as Principal 
played at normal pitch would. give too 
shrill an effect. When necessary to bring 
on Open Diapason, Swell to Great 8ves. 
must be put off and the other Swell to 
Great coupler drawn. This process must 
be reversed for diminishing power, of 
course. 

By practice one becomes able to make 
these changes quickly, sometimes changing 
four stops at once if they are controlled 
by stop Keys (black and white) as in the 
organ treated here. 


Pedal Solo 

A composition with solo melody for the 
pedal required Great to Pedal with either 
Principal or Open Diapason drawn, the 
accompaniment on the Swell, Salicional 
and Stopped Diapason, or with Flute 
added (when using Open Diapason). In 
some cases such a passage might be played 
(on pedal) an octave higher than written 
with Bourdon drawn—no manual to pedal. 

By painstaking study and experiment 
with all possible combinations of stops, 
and only thus, can one become expert in 
registration, securing unusual and beauti- 
ful effects, even with very limited’ re- 
sources sometimes, and gain that respect 
and admiration for ability which is a great 
factor in bringing larger opportunity. 

Although the organ with which I had 
to deal was quite inadequate for the church, 
there were persons who remarked that the 
instrument sounded so well, a larger one 
hardly seemed necessary. After a service 
in which the full strength of the organ 
was used, one of the choir boys said, “The 
organ sounds fine! You get more noise 
out of it than our other organist did.” 





Bulletin of the Home for 


THe Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, in Germantown, will hereafter be 
represented in the columns of THr Erups, 
when events of sufficient interest to our 
readers arise. The Home was established 
in 1907, in Philadelphia, but was later re- 
moved to Germantown, where it now occupies 
a fine modern building erected expressly for 
it, in spacious grounds in one of the most 
attractive sections of Philadelphia’s famous 
suburb. 

There are now forty-six residents at the 
home, and only one or two more rooms are 
available, as several have already been as- 
signed to other applicants, who will arrive 


shortly. Full information as to residence 
in the home may be secured by writing the 
Secretary, care of Presser Foundation, Mid- 


dle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

During the past month Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Coghill, of New York, visited the Home and 
expressed themselves as immensely gratified 
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Retired Music Teachers 

after an inspection of the building from cellar 
to roof. Mr. Coghill is the executive head 
of the John Chureh Company. Another visi- 
‘tor during February was Dr. Woldemar 
Schnée, the renowned Buropean hand expert 
who has trained and treated the hands of 
a great many of the foremost virtuosi of the 
present day. 

We record with regret the death of Miss 
Sarah Jane Beach, who passed away in the 
early part of the month. Miss Beech was 
eighty years old. Practically all of her adult 


life, prior to entering the Home in 1915, 
Was spent in music teaching ‘and she had 
many devoted pupils. She was exceedingly 
witty and had a disposition which brought 
beautiful sunlight to the home despite the 
fact that she had gone through life with a 
bad case of curvature of the spine. 
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IF IT’S MORE MONEY 
YOU NEED—READ THIS 


Be our repre- Easy to earn $25.00 weekly, 
sentative. spare time work. 


Sell imported More money for home, 
and domestic clothes, education; advance- 
dress fabrics. ment easy if you follow 
Commissions example of hundreds of our 
Sibarali representatives. Many add 
over $100 to present income. 
We have helped thousands. Wecan help YOU. 
Assure yourself of greater income by acting as 
our representative in your town selling friends 
and neighbors high grade dress fabrics, under- 
wear, hosiery, etc. No investment. Beautiful 
samples and catalog now ready. No disappoint- 
ments. Regular customers easily obtained. Best 
season NOW. Become a steady money maker. 
Start at once. Write today for full instructions. 


MUTUAL FABRIC CO.., Dept. 693, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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WE furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
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box. No metallic noises. 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Kar Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FRE 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool, 241 Superba Theater Bldg., LosAngeles,0al, 





STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL under the personal 


instruction of Dr, 

Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna- 
tional anthem competition, 1911. 
A simple, concise and practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Composers’ M88. corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doce. 
A171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


.SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC z 
hristensen 
. THE ART OF SYNCOPATION, 


Rag-Jazz, Piano, Saxophone or Banjo taught 





quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 cities, 
or by mail, Booklet sent free, 


Teachers Wante 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 


where we are not 
represented, 


20 F. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, ILL, 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— double strength— 
is guaranteed to remove these hemely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for thé double-strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 
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STEGER SONG 
BOOK 


111 Favorite Selections 


Community Singing 
Home Happiness 
School Exercises 


Edited by 
DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 


The songs you remember, 
and those you’d like to remember—old and 
new favorites close to every heart—you’ll find 
them all in this happy collection of tunes. 
Complete with words and music. Easily 
readable! Well printed on paper of selected 
grade. For home, school or club use this 
book is ideal. 


Send for a Copy TODAY 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7c each {f. 0. b. Chicago}. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Single 
copies {and less than dozen lots} 

10 cents each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
311 Steger Bldg. Chicago, I 
If it's a STEGER (3 
—it’s the most (R= 
valuable piano in i = 
the world, 
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Pianologues 


Bihe clever ‘pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following, which may be 
used equally well as readings or as vocal solos: 


DREAMIN’ IN DE Twiticnt . . . (Character) 
Fripp. in’ IN DE FireELicHt (Character) 
Hats Peo eee ss «fer (eUmoroe) 
Keep a SMInin’ . . . . . . (Inspirational) 
Lir’t Ove Brown Capin . . . . . (Lullaby) 
Ouv-Time Wepvpinc Day . . (Character) 


A Perrect Littte Lavy (Humorous Juvenile) 

Steery Town Speciran . . ... .« (Juvenile) 

SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . (Humorous) 

Speak Up, Ikr, en’ ’Spress Yo’sr’F (Humorous) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten $3.00; mention “Erupe Co.iection.” 
Complete list on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT.98, CHICAGO 
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Copyright, 1221, by Harold Flawmar, func 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 1 
FIFTH EDITION ALREADYI 
FOR PIANO 35 POSTPAID 
FOR ORGAN 40 POSTPAID 


Send for deseriotive catalog and thematics 


HAROLD 
FLAMMER 


INCORPORATED 


PUBLISHER 
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YOUNG SINGERS 


WHAT THEY SHOULD KNOW 


By Rosabelle Temple 


A Short course in elementary theory with practi- 
cal suggestions and ‘‘Don’ts” for Concert goers. 


FOR SALE AT 
Theodore Presser Company, 75c net 
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Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 


“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the WZ 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1 
© Parker-Belmont Powder Compact....:...$1.00 
*Parker-Belmont Rose Compact.........- 1,00 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream.......... 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) 
PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clyboarm Ave., Chicago 
(ETS LE ET TD RAEI LO UE RE ELE EO T OR  TIB 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
ms! our advertisers. 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of inte 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. “A . ame gl 


“Moonlight Sonata”: Pedal. 

Q. Will you please advise me as to the 
use of the pedals in the first movement, 
“Adagio sostenuto,’? of the “Moonlight 
Sunata”’ of Beethoven (Op. 27, No. 2)? JI 
have been taught to play it “without the loud 
pedal;” but several pianists have said that 
it is incorrect. What is the right way to 
use the pedal?—B. D., Quidnick, R. I. 

A. If the instructions of Beethoven him- 
self are followed, no mistake can be made. 
He wrote on the sonata’s first passage: Si 
deve suonare tutto questo pezzo delicatissi- 
mente e senza sordini; that is, ‘all this page 
must be played most delicately and without 
dampers.’ Senza sordini, without dampers, 
means that they should be raised by putting 
down the so-called “loud pedal.” Therefore, 
to interpret this movement correctly, the loud 
pedal will be put down on the first beat of the 
first measure and kept down for the whole 
measure, It must be released just as the first 
beat of the next measure is about to be 
played and put down again immediately after 
striking the first beat. The same manner of 
using the loud pedal must be observed with 
every change of harmony (namely, with the 
third beat in measure 3, and with each beat 
in measure 4). N. B—The name “loud 
pedal” is a misnomer, for, while it is used 
for ff. passages, it produces a very beautiful 
effect in pp. passages. Its correct name 1s 
“the damper pedal.” As its use prolongs the 
sound of a note or chord, it should not be kept 
down during changing harmonies. 


Breathing for Singers. 


Q. It has been proposed to me as indis- 
pensable, nay, absolutely imperative, that I 
should take a course of some sixty to ninety 
lessons in “how to breathe,’ “breath control” 
—in short, breathing—before taking singing 
DE8t 


lessons. Will you please give me your 
advice in the matter? I have neither money 
nor time to waste in superfluous lessons, 


Cannot breathing and singing be taught and 
learned concurrently ?—A. C. D., Providence, 
Rh ke 

A. Most assuredly, they 
learned and studied concurrently. _ Indeed, it 
is the only fair and correct method. He who 
goes in for a course of breathing alone- will 
afterwards find many things to alter in order 
to get free emission of voice, quality of tone 
and correct resonance. It does not need a 
specialist to teach one how to breathe in 
sivging. Any fully equipped teacher of sing- 
ing can teach it better, because he will apply 
it to the special needs of the voice he is 
training. As a matter of fact, singers breathe 
like other folk, or like a healthy baby asleep 
in its cradle. But they practice their breath- 
ing daily and knowingly by making their in- 
spiration easier and deeper and controlling 
their expiration so thoroughly that the re- 
sultant tones are pure and steady. The sing- 
ing-teacher is the judge of that. 


ean be taught, 


The Number of Seales. 


Q. How many scales are there? T ask the 
question because some of my pieces seem to 
be written by the aid of different styles of 
scales: Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Ravel, etc. 
— JANE M., Boston, Mass. 

A. The question is somewhat vague, to 
say the least. To a great extent scales are 
racial, epochal, ete.: Egyptian, Hebrew, Chi- 
nese, Hindoo, Greek, Byzantine, Arabian, Per- 


sian, Siamese and ‘the extreme Oriental. Oc- 
cidental, or Western, musie (ineluding the 
U. S. A.) makes use of scales with which we 


are all familiar. All these Western countries 
have the same seales, with but few exceptions 
(chief among them being the Hungarian scale, 
as exemplified by the Liszt Rhapsodies). They 
are as follows, seven in number: The major, 


1 Normal Major Scale 











four forms of the minor, the Hungarian (see 
below)—all in their fifteen keys (seven sharp 
keys, seven flat keys, and the key of C), and 





2 Original Minor Scale (O1dest form) 
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3. Transition form of Minor (Previous to Meiodic) 
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4. Melodic Minor 
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Harmonic or True Minor Scale 
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6 Hungarian Scale 
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consisting of 


which, 
whole-tones or steps, has no key as generally 


the whole-tone scale, 


7 Whole Tone Scale 
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understood. The chromatic scale having only 
half-tones has no key. Here are also three 
examples of scales as found in Siam: 
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It will not serve any practical purpose to en- 
ter at the present time into the question of 
far Oriental scales, for the simple reason that 
their modes and turns of thought are ex- 
tremely chromatic—more than chromatic, as 
we understand it, for, instead of degrees by 
tones and semi-tones, we find quarter-tones. 
It is quite possible that future melodie de 


velopments will be in the direction of quarter 
tone progressions. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Ete. 

Q. Having studied EHmery’s “Elements of 
Harmony,” I have gathered the knowledge it 
gives on the major and minor scales; yet I 
know but little about minor scales, except 
their forms. (1) Will you kindly tell me the 
uses of the Melodic minor scales, both the as- 
cending and descending ; what is their use in 
cending and another descending? (3) In the 
compositions ? (2) Why is there one form as 
study of Theory, what should I take up after 
the elements of Harmony?—F. C., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


A. (1.) This question about the uses of the 
minor scales in musical composition is akin 
to asking the use of bricks in building: or, 
more avronos, of eolors in picture painting: 
or, primitively, of the alphabet. All music is 


built upon a foundation ealled a seale. The 
notes both of melody and harmony denend 
upon the seale adopted. An artist-nainter 


does not use one color only. A musician does 
not write only in one form of seale. Accord- 
ing to the mood, atmosphere or color which 
he wishes to imnarf to his efmnosition. he 
chooses the prevailing color (scale) that he 
desires; and, relieving it by the use of other 
colors (nassing scales), thus builds his musi- 
eal construction or naints his musical picture. 
A seale is the skeleton or alvhabet of the 
tonality or key of a composition. Without 
that scale the composition would he without 


form, incoherent. Thus, the Melodie minor 
seale, just like any other scale, has ifs use 
in depicting a snecial form of mood or emo- 


tion, at the will or inspiration of the com- 
poser. 

(2.) The change in form of the descending 
Melodie minor scale is to avoid ambiguity: 
thus. A melodie minor ascends by way of F* 
and Gt: if it descended by the same notes it 
would give the impression of A major, until 
the third of the key-note were sounded, there- 
fore it descends by way of its relative major, 
with the F and G naturalized. 

(3.) It is presumed that you have already 
become an adept in Solfeggio, if not, you 
should become expert in it. Before comnlet- 
ing the course in Harmony, Simple Counter- 
point should be taken up; then the study of 
Double Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue and 
Musical Composition, ‘There is no dearth of 
excellent works on these subjects. 
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Musical 
Composition 


for 


Beginners 
by 
ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


A Practical Course in 





Original Composition 


THIS NEW AND IMPORTANT 
WORK IS THE MOST NOTE- 
WORTHY OFFERING MADE 
IN RECENT YEARS TO THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. 

















_From the simplest possible be 
ginning this work introduces the 
pupil to the fascination of 
“really truly composing Noth 
ing is better caleulated to further 
the musical intelligence of pupils. 
No knowledge of harmony on the 
part of the pupil is presupposed 
by this book and it can be used 
with children six years of age as 
well as by those of more mature 
years who have never been able 
to find “just how to go about it.” 
Even the piano teacher who has 
never offered class work to pupils 
will find upon examining this work 
that nothing els ould serve s¢ 
successfully in keeping alive the 
pupil’s interest in music lessons, 

Price, $1.00 | 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. | 
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Now Opportunity knocking at 
your door. 

The way to open the door is to write 
us a postal card to-day, giving your 
name and address and asking for the 
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Can You Wear This Dress 


indeed—yet that’s the 
It’s impossible unless you 
the underarm white and 
clean. Fashionable women use 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure prepara- 
tion for the removal of hairtrom 
the neck, face or underarms, 
It is. easy to apply and leaves 
the i clear, firm and per- 
fectly smooth. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any aduress on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL co. 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


Sheer 
Style. 
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Joachim on Cremona Violins 


Joacuim, the famous violinist, who was 
for many years at the head of the Royal 
High School of Music in Berlin, and who, 
during his life-time was considered the 
world’s greatest violinist, was a _ great 
authority on Cremona violins as well. Of 
these violins he said, ‘““With respect to 
the violin makers of Cremona, I am of 
the opinion that the palm should be 
awarded to Antonio Stradivari, in whose 
combined the tone-pro- 
ducing qualities which the other great 
makers have been able to bring forth only 
individually. 
nowned for the delicacy and sweetness 
they imparted to their instruments, but the 
union of liquidity and power is more espe- 


I 
1 
i 


instruments are 


Magegini and Amati were re- 


cially noticeable in the violins of Joseph 
Guarneri del Jesu and Stradivari. 

“T often wish I were a wealthy man 
in order that I might make a really com- 
plete collection of violins. I would pur- 
chase one of every period, so that I might 
learn and become familiar with the individ- 
uality of each maker. Stradivari seems to 
have given a soul that speaks and a heart 
that beats, to his violins; for the player 
seeks and finds a sympathetic echo to his 
emotions; and this is the secret of bring- 
ing out the essence of fundamental tone.” 

Joachim during his life-time owned sev- 
eral Stradivarius violins, one of which was 
presented to him by his English admirers 
in London. 


Never Too Late 


Ir is simply astonishing what obstacles 
people who really love the violin will sur- 
mount; and it is also noteworthy how much 
pleasure can be derived from violin study, 
even if taken up at an advanced age, pro- 
vided the students are content to play 
music of moderate difficulty. 

Mr. Edward H. Fulton, of Clinton, Iowa, 
a reader of the Erupbeg, writes to the Vio- 
linist’s Etude as follows, about his violin 
study: “I am fifty-seven years old and 
play the violin for my own amusement at 
home. I never tried the violin or other in- 
strument until just eleven months ago. 

“The reason I play is because I am 
totally deaf, and cannot hear any one else 
play. I “hear” my violin by vibration, via 
chinbone, collar-bone, etc. I can tune my 
own violin and can tell a fraction of change 
in pitch.” 

Mr. Fulton takes great interest in the 
problem of learning the vibrato, and other 
technical difficulties of violin playing. He 
has some excellent ideas as to mastering 
the vibrato in the shortest time. He writes: 
“To learn the vibrato in one week, as to 
the principle, but lacking, of course, fin- 
ished development and control, that can 
come only from practice, by a student. able 
to play only simple melody tunes, I suggest 
a careful reading of your article on 
“Starting the Vibrato,” in the November, 
1922, Erupe. Take the song or melody of 
Lorena; transpose it or play it one octave 
higher than the voice notes, in the third 
position, which places the notes to be played 
especially pathetic or “vibrato,” under the 
fingers the most easily operated. The thrill 
or sentiment of the old song makes the 





brain and fingers codrdinate in a way not 
found in purely mechanical practice. I 
feel sure what I did in one week in the 
vibrato could be done in even a shorter 
time by a younger person.” 

Mr. Fulton is quite right in his theory 
that playing songs with much sentiment 
and expression in the third position, is a 
valuable way to get the idea of how to exe- 
cute the vibrato. What the brain feels, the 
fingers will learn to execute. While a 
finished vibrato could not be acquired in a 
week, the germ of the idea of how to exe- 
cute it might be learned in that time. Like 
learning the trill, it takes a long time to 
acquire a really artistic vibrato. 
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Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
““A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itselt’’ 











Bowing, Fingering and Shifting 


Every now and then some one writes 
to the violin department and asks for the 
rules of fingering, when shifting, also how 
to tell what variety of bowing to apply to 
various passages, where nothing is marked 
in the music. They evidently imagine that 
a few short rules can be formulated, by 
which they can bow and finger any pas- 
sage in music where it is not specifically 
marked. 

Now the fact of the matter is that it 
requires an immense amount of study and 
experience before the student is competent 
to bow and finger music which is not 
marked, or to correct the bowing and 
fingering of music which is wrongly 
marked, and this latter includes an im- 
mense amount. 

There are thousands of sheet music pub- 
lications and music books for the violin, 
in which the most important passages are 
left unmarked, or are marked in a way 
which is quite contrary to the rules of 
good violin playing. Composers, pianists 
and players of other instruments, are con- 
stantly trying to edit violin works, when 
their knowledge of the violin is so limited 
that they. make a pretty mess of it, and 
the student who has not yet arrived at a 
stage where he knows how to do the 
work himself, struggles along in a blind 
and aimless way, trying to play them. 


Good Editions 


Students of the violin will often notice 
in compositions issued by the better class 
of publishers, the words “Edited by as 
printed at the left of the first page of 
the composition, opposite to the name of 
the composer. This means that the pub- 
lisher has engaged a competent violinist 
to edit the work, 7. e., to mark the bow- 





ing, fingering, where the shifts are to be 
made, passages which are to be played 
upon one string, the up and down bow 
signs, the particular kind of bowing which 
is to be applied to certain passages (espe- 
cially as regards the various forms of stac- 
cato, spiccato, bouncing bow, etc., also the 
expression marks, dynamic signs, etc. 
Good editors of violin music are scarce, 
and many a violinist has built up an en- 
viable reputation by his skill in editing 
violin music. 

The standard violin studies, and violin 
solo compositions are usually marked the 
best, and the violin parts of orchestra 
music the worst. Indeed, a great deal of 
orchestra music, especially that intended 
for theater orchestras, and orchestras be- 
low the symphony grade, is hardly marked 
at all. Instead of bowing marks we often 
find only phrase marks, and very little fin- 
gering. The idea of the publishers of 
music of this kind is that it is intended for 
the use of players who know their in- 
strument, and can play the music cor- 
rectly, regardless of the marks. Of 
course it would be better if music of this 
type was correctly bowed and fingered, 
especially for the sake of students who 
have not had sufficient experience to ad- 
mit of their bowing and fingering the 
music at sight correctly. It would also 


be an advantage to have the bowing cor- 
rectly marked, so that where there is more 
than one violin player to a part, the bow- 
ing would be. uniform, 


All the bows 


would move up and down at the same time, 
and the kind of bowing would be uniform. 

In symphony orchestras, the director in- 
sists that all the bowing shall be uniform. 
This is brought about by the fact that 
the parts are marked by the leading first 
violin (concert-master). The director and 
concert-master decide what kind of bow- 
ing is to be used, so that all the violin 
players will execute a given passage with 
the same kind of bowing. The phrasing, 
length of slurs, use of harmonics, etc., are 
decided in tie same manner. The violin- 
ists must play as one man, in every 
respect. 

Where the parts are not specifically 
marked, or marked incorrectly, as in much 
music of the theater orchestra type, how 
often do we see violinists sitting side by 
side, each playing the music according to 
his own ideas, which often radically 
differ. 

Good violinists play music correctly, no 
matter how it is marked, because of their 
great experience in playing compositions 
which are marked correctly. They have 
learned the rules of the art, and instinc- 
tively bow and finger correctly. 

The student should devote much atten- 
tion to the rules of bowing and fingering, 
which he can learn by playing scales, 
standard studies and solo pieces, all of 
which are correctly marked. If he is to 
become a teacher it will be necessary for 
him to have this knowledge, in order to 
mark, or correct the music of his scholars, 
and tell them the whys and wherefores 
of bowing and fingering. If he is to be 
an orchestra player, he must be able to 
play the music in a violinistic manner, 
even if incorrectly marked. 


The Only Way 


Now, how is the violin student to at- 
tain the knowledge which will enable him 
to execute violin music, in the best man- 
ner to express the intentions of the com- 
poser, even where everything is not spe- 
cifically marked? There is only one way, 
and that is to study’ the violin, as if he 
were studying architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, or higher mathematics. The best 
exercises and compositions, which have 
been correctly marked by master violinists 
must be studied. Above everything scales 
and arpeggi in all keys and positions must 
be constantly practiced. The study of a 
work like Shradiecks’ Scales, where scales 
in all keys and positions from the top to 
the bottom of the fingerboard, and scales 
in chords, all correctly fingered, are given 
in thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths, will 
be a great help. A student who has care- 
fully studied this work, and remembers 
how: the various passages are played, can 
hardly go amiss in fingering scale pas- 
sages, and double stops. Then the studies 
of Kayser, Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, 
Paganini, Sevcik, and others, the standard 
violin concertos, and miscellaneous com- 
positions for the violin, offer a never-fail- 
ing mine of knowledge for the correct 
solving of violin problems. Let the stu- 
dent try to remember how the various 
problems are solved in these works, and 
he will know how to conquer them when 
he meets them in a composition where the 
bowing or fingering is not marked. 
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A very good plan is for the student to 
get violin music which is either not 
marked or incorrectly marked, and try to 
work out the correct manner of playing it 
for himself. Books of first violin parts of 
orchestra music, can often be obtained 
from the publishers. Let the student re- 
mark and finger such parts for himself, 
to the best of his ability, and he will find 
that vastly increased knowledge will re- 
sult. On points where he is in doubt, he 
can consult his teacher, if under instruc- 
tion, or go to his books of studies, and 
try to find a solution, if he is not. 


Pupils’ Concertos 


Ir often happens that the reputation of 
a composer rests on a single composition, 
or small group of compositions. A case in 
point is the Student Concertos for the vio- 
lin, with piano accompaniment, written by 
Friedrich Seitz, a German composer. These 
useful compositions happened to fill a 
niche in teaching material for the violin, 
where there was not much material of a 
similar character, and the result was that 
these Student Concertos came into general 
use by teachers all over the world. 

While not possessed of great depth or 
striking originality as to thematic contents, 
the concertos are, withal, pleasing in char- 
acter, and are useful in giving the pupil an 
idea of the violin concerto form. The piano 
parts are well worked out, and the con- 
certos are effective for pupils’ recitals, and 
interesting to the average audience, when 
played in public. 

The difficulty of the concertos ranges as 
follows: No. 1, in D, first to fifth position; 
No. 2, in G, first position; No. 3, in G 
minor, first to fifth position; No. 4, in D, 
third position; No. 5, in D first position. 

Those which lie entirely in the first posi- 
tion, can be played by pupils who have 
thoroughly mastered the First Book of the 
Kayser studies, Op. 20, and material of 
similar difficulty. Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are more 
difficult, and can be mastered only by a 
student who has thoroughly studied the 
three books of the Kayser studies, Op. 20, 
and has played the first ten or twelve 
studies of Kreutzer, or material of similar 
difficulty. 

The concertos are mostly in three move- 
ments. They are in easy keys, lie well 
under the fingers, and are violinistic in 
character. In the more difficult ones, there 
are good passages for spiccato bowing, 
harmonics, and left-hand pizzicato, and for 
cadenza work. Above all they are popular 
with violin students, who enjoy practicing 
them. 

Friedrich Seitz, their composer, was 
born in Gunthersleben, Germany, near 
Gotha, in 1848. He studied under Uhlrich 
in Sondershausen, and later with Lauter- 
bach in Dresden. He became musical direc- 
tor in Sondershausen, and later concert- 
meister in Magdeburg. He became court 
concertmeister in Dresden, in 1884. Among 
his compositions are miscellaneous pieces 
for violin and piano, Op. 41, 45, 47; 3 
trios Op. 42, and the pupils’ concertos for 
the violin. 


Renewing Interest in an Old 
Exercise 


By Celia F. Smith 


VerY often a child becomes discouraged 
or loses interest when asked to review an 
exercise for the next lesson. When this 
is the case the exercise usually shows very 
little improvement even though it may 
be reviewed for several lessons in suc- 
cession. 

Sometimes interest may be renewed by 
giving a name to the exercise, or by writ- 
ing words to fit the melody. Let the 
child suggest the name and help ‘with the 
words as much as possible. 
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Little Hints 


THE little screw tuner which is attached 
to the tailpiece to tune the steel E string, 
which has come into such general use, is 
also used by many players to tune the 
steel A, when that is used in addition to 
the steel E. It could also be used with 
the steel D, but very few players use more 
than the steel A and E. These tuners are 
used also by many cello players for the 
A string. 

One of the greatest objections to steel 
strings for the violin is the difficulty of 
tuning them. This is entirely overcome by 
the screw tuners which make the tuning 
speedy and exact. 

Violin solo players, and most symphony 
men use the steel E, gut A, gut D (either 
plain or else wound with aluminum wire) 
and gut G, wound with silver wire. I 
know a few symphony men, however, who 
use the steel A with patent screw tuner. 

Dance players, playing in the open air, 
or whence it is very damp, often have to 
use E, A and D steel strings. Some play- 
ers are also subject to such profuse per- 
spiration of the fingers that they can keep 
only steel strings on their violins. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the popularity of the violin, since the in- 
vention of the little screw tuner which fa- 
cilitates the tuning of the steel E, since 
this makes it so much easier to keep the 
violin in tune. If all the strings of the 
violin would keep in tune as long as those 
of the piano, so that the instrument would 
be always ready for use without tuning, 
the number of violin students would no 
doubt double or quadruple within a short 
time. The nuisance of tuning, and of 
breaking strings, keeps thousands from 
studying the violin, 

The player-piano became a great popu- 
lar success, because it would stay in tune 
six months or a year with one tuning. The 
player-violin failed to sell, very largely be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping it in 
tune. An ordinary purchaser could not 
tune it at all accurately. 


Practice With the Mute 


By William V. Kozlenko 


Earty morning hours are 
recognized as the best for practice. The 
mind is clear and keen for the work; the 
physical self is in its most responsive con- 
dition. 

Many of us cannot practice in these 
early hours, more particularly because of 
fear of disturbing other members of the 
family or, worse still, our neighbors. If 
we wait till after the day’s routine labors, 
the mind is not so clear and we cannot 
accomplish our best. 

A good way to avail ourselves of these 
early hours, and without disturbing any- 
one, is to practice with the mute. By this 
means we can hear all we do, can as- 
sure ourselves of its musical qualities, and 
all this without fear of annoyance to 
others. At the same time we can con- 
centrate much better, because we are free 
to give our full thought to our work with- 
out other considerations. 

A little care must be observed not to 
practice unreasonably with the sordino lest 
it deaden our sense of feeling the senti- 
ment of the music. When necessary to 
practice with the mute, for reasons men- 
tioned, it would be better to devote most 
of this time to technical studies, reserving 
pieces with interpretive qualities till they 
can be practiced without such limitations. 
Of course difficult passages of any pieces 
may be practiced at this time for the mas- 
tery of their technical problems. 

When waiting in the dressing room the 
concert player may “warm up his fingers” 
by practicing with the mute, without fear 
of attracting the attention of the audience. 


generally 


The Virtuoso’s Repertoire 


Tue mind of the virtuoso is not unlike 
that of the safe-deposit vault of the mod- 
ern bank. It usually goes on acquiring 
deposits until great treasures are acquired. 
A little look into the repertoire of Rubin- 
stein gives an idea of what is thus accumu- 
lated. When Rubinstein was at the head 
of the Petrograd Conservatory he played 
from memory for the students every 
Wednesday and Sunday night from 1883 
to 1888. During that time he rendered 
astonishing programs, including 1302 pieces 
from 72 composers. He played 10 pieces 
from the old English composers, Bird, 
john Bull, Gibbons, Purcell and Arne; 43 
pieces from the old French composers, 
Dumont, Louis and Thomas Couperin, 
Rameau and Lully; 56 from the old Ital- 
lans, among them Frescobaldi, both the 
Scarlatti, Durante, Porpora Sacchini, Sarti, 
Galuppi, Martini and Clementi; 1193 from 
German composers, among whom were 
represented J. S. Bach, in 180 numbers; 
Handel, 112; Mozart, 16; Schubert, 37; 
Weber, ile Moscheles, Zi Mendelssohn, 
60; Schumann, 155, and Beethoven, with 
all his for the piano alone, his 
variations and bagatelles. Further, Rubin- 
stein played 18 from Field, 158 
from Chopin and 63 from Liszt; also from 


sonatas 
pieces 


all his contemporaries in Germany, France 
and Russia, and from a few older, well- 
known German composers like Frohber- 
ger, Muffat, Tomaschek and Lachner. He 
won high praise from all this and retained 
his place as Director of the Institute. He 
declined a tour of fifty concerts for which 
an American manager offered him half a 
million francs. 


Auditions 


An “audition” is a hearing, as, when a 
singer sings for an operatic director with 
a view of getting an engagement, or when 
a student sings or plays for a teacher or 
musical authority, with the idea of getting 
an opinion as to his talent or of probable 
chances of success in his musical ambitions. 

Years ago it was customary with many 
teachers, and musical authorities, to make 
no charge for an audition; but in the 
present era of commercialism the teacher 
fails to see why he should give up from 
$5 to $25 of his time for nothing, unless 
he is very sure he will gain a desirable 
pupil thereby. 

The custom of charging a fee for an 
audition is getting to be well established 
among the more eminent teachers and 
musical authorities the larger cities. 
The fee varies, some teachers charging the 
same fee as that they get for a lesson, 
and others more. One famous violin 
teacher charges $100 for an audition. He 
examines the applicant thoroughly, hears 
him play, tests his ear for correct into- 
nation, determines his talent for rhythm, 
ascertains his circumstances, talks with 
him, and in every way tries to judge his 
musical temperament and character. This 
might seem to be a large sum to some 
people for an opinion as to one’s musical 
ability. However, there are many cases 
in which first-class expert information as 
to one’s talent would be cheap at five times 
the price. Many violin students try for 
the profession, spending the best years ot 
their life, and thousands of dollars, only 
to meet with failure in the end. They 
never have gone to a first rate violin au- 
thority and asked for the truth about their 
violinistic ability, and consequently have 
wasted their time and money in trying to 
do something for which they were- not 
fitted by nature, lacking the talent and 
temperament which it requires to be a 
really successful professional violinist. 

No one would buy a $10,000 violin, or 
an oil well, or a gold mine, without get- 
tine all the expert information he could 
as to whether he was getting the worth 
of his money. On the contrary, parents, 
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or the violin students themselves, often 
will spend years and a small fortune try- 
ing to produce concert violinists, symphony 
men or high-class without any 
other opinion concerning their talent, or 
prospects of success than their own. I 
have known of where parents invested 
from $10,000 to $25,000 in giving a son 
or daughter a violin education, including 
years of study in Europe, only to find in 
the end that the money and time had been 
wasted. Such parents, before deciding on 
a professional career for their children, 
ought to get not one, but several expert 
opinions on the talent of the young people, 
from real musical authorities, the higher 
in the musical world the better, and no 
matter what the cost. 


teachers, 


The writer has often lost pupils by tell- 
ing them or parents the truth, where there 
is a marked lack of talent; that is, where 
the pupil is studying for the profession. 
It is the duty of the 
to be truthful about these matters, even 


Where 


a pupil is studying simply to become an 


conscientious teacher 
if he lose a few pupils thereby. 
amateur, and wishes to play for his own 


Many 
seem “£0 Pet a 


amusement, it is a different matter. 
untalented violin pupils 
great deal of pleasure out of their music, 
but it would be a crime to advise such 
pupils to spend years of time and thou- 
sands of dollars in a vain attempt to 
become professionals. 


Violin Questions Answered by Mr. Braine 





The Vibrato. 

L. E. W.—An extended article on learning 
the vibrato appeared in THE ErupeE last No- 
vember. There is an excellent chapter on the 
subject in the little work, “Violin Teach- 
ing and Violin Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg. 
Your idea of executing the vibrato by “press- 
ing upon and partially releasing the string 
entirely wrong. The finger remains pressed 
upon the string and swings, to and fro with 
the movement of the hand from the wrist. 
2—Schradiecks Scales is an excellent work. 








The Small Town. 

G. H.—In moving to the small town you 
speak of, to engage in teaching the violin, 
you will have to be governed largely by musi- 
eal conditions in the town, whieh you will 
learn after you get there. You will have to 
fix your price by these conditions. Your 
idea of giving a concert to introduce yourself 
is a very good one. You will no doubt find 
one or more piano teachers in the town. Why 
not associate yourself with one of these piano 
teachers? Such a teacher being on the ground 
and familiar with the people of the town 
could give you many ideas. You could also 
help each other to get pupils, and have piano 
and violin recitals together. 


The Stainer Violin. 

Fr. W.—There is perhaps one chance in a 
hundred thousand that your violin is a gen- 
uine Stainer. No one could give an opinion 
without seeing it. Written descriptions are 
of no use. You will have to send it to an 
expert. You would have the expressage to 
pay both ways, and the fee of the expert 
for examining it. You likely would go to 
useless trouble and expense, 


Beginning at Four. 

Lb. J.—Four years of age is very young 
to start a violin pupil, although many great 
virtuosi started at that age. A good mastery 
of the bow movement is the first essential. 
Then the open strings can be taken up, from 
the music. As soon as the little one can play 
all the open strings readily, while watching 
the music, a first book like Wohlfahrt’s Eas- 
iest Elementary Method, Op. 38, or Homan’s 
first book, can be taken up. She should be 
kept on open string bowing alone, without 
looking at the music, for the first four or 
five weeks at least. At this age progress will 
naturally be very slow. 


Bis. 

H, S.—*Bis’’ means, literally, ‘twice.’ 
That is, if it is placed over a measure, or 
passage, it means that that measure or pas- 
Ss is to be played twice, You will find the 
term in any up-to-date musical dictionary. 





Springing Bow. 

B. playing springing bow, the wrist 
moves to and fro as the bow bounces. ‘For 
description of bowings of this character I 
would advise you to get “Violin Study and 
Violin Teaching,’ by Bugene Gruenberg, in 
Which they are described at length. 





Violin and Piano Pieces. 

W. B.—A few pieces for the violin with 
piano accompaniment, which would no doubt 
answer your purpose would be, Cavatina, 
Raff; Faust, arranged by Singelee; Sohn der 
Taide, by Kelar Bela; Sir Little Fantasies, 
by Danela; Adoration, by Borowski; Medita- 
tion from Thais, by Massenet; Gavotte, by 
Gossee ; Souvenir de Wieniawski, by Haesche ; 
Five Pupils’ Concertos, by Seitz: Valse de 
Concert No, 1, by Severn; Valse, the Juggler, 
by Severn; Serenade, by Schubert, arranged 
by Elman. 
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Chin Rest—Squeaking Tone. 

W. B.—You will soon get used to using 
the chin rest and E tuner you have just put 
on your violin for the first time, if they have 
been properly put on and adjusted. 2—The 
squeaking you complain of in the higher posi- 
tions, when you play on the BE string, could 
come from several different causes. In these 
high posttions you must bow very near the 
bridge, to make a clear tone, and your bow 
must move exactly parallel with the bridge. 
Then again your E string may lie too high 
above the fingerboard. Your bow may need 
re-hairing, as a steel E string wears the hair 
smooth, very rapidly. 38—Georges Chanot 
was one of the greatest French violin makers, 
and his violins, if genuine, are valuable. 
4—From your description, the plugged holes 
you speak of have nothing to do with the age 
of your violin, but were placed there by the 
maker in the course of manufacture. 5—Your 
bew-hair should have neither too little nor 
too much rosin on it, to produce a good tone. 
If too little, there is not enough to set the 
string in full vibration, and if too much the 
string and hair .are clogged with resin, and 
the bow-hair cannot get the proper “bite’’ on 
the string to produce a clean, even, singing 
tone, 


A Study Scheme, 

G. L. F.—I could not say how much you 
ought to practice without knowing what your 
other duties are. If you go to school or work, 
try and get in two hours; if you have noth- 
ing to do but practice the violin, do four or 
five hours a day. Practice in shifts, not over 
half an hour at a time, with periods of rest 
in between. 2—Two lessons a week might 
be sufficient. Spohr says the pupil, in the 
early stages at least, should have a lesson 
every day; and this is advisable if you ean 
afford it. 8—Quite impossible to give even 
a guess as to how long it would take you to 
become a good violinist, without hearing you 
play, and knowing you thoroughly, as so 
much depends on talent, temperament, indus- 
try and enthusiasm. 4—A good violinist 
should know violin technic thoroughly, be 
able to play the etudes of Kreutzer, Fiorillo, 
Rode and others, several standard concertos 
at least, and many miscellaneous violin eom- 
positions. The requirements for a concert 
artist would be higher, and for a good anta- 
teur violinist somewhat lower than _ that. 
5—Put off the study of the vibrato until 
you can play in good tune in the first and 
third positions at least. 6—It would not 
matter if you play a “popular” piece occa- 
sionally; but do not do too much of it. 
7—As you are under instruction, you should 
leave the choice of your pieces to your 
teacher. 8—Real ebony is black all the way 
through. 





Too Many Advisers. 

H. F.—*Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
and likewise too many teachers and too much 
eontrary advice spoil and unsettle the pupil. 
AS you are under instruction, I would 
hardly like to eriticize your teacher and 
his methods, especially as I have never 
heard you play and do not kuow your needs. 
2—If you have real. talent you could no doubt 
become a good violinist, with the foundation 
yeu have already acquired at the age of 
nineteen, even although you might not be- 
come a finished artist. 8—A few pieces you 
might like at your present stage of advance- 
ment are: Cavatina, Raff; Sohn der Haide, 
Kelar Bela; Kuiawiak, Wieniawski; Souvenir, 
Drdla; Faust, Gounod-Singelee; Koboldtanz, 
Goby Eberhardt. 4—You should have studied 


scales almost from the beginning. 











One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far ac vs anced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
Rate 10c per word 
FOR SALE—Fine $250 Cello for $150. B. 
Smith, 1073 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
OLD VIOL IN, Gaspeno type, manhead 
seroll, inlaid fingerboard. Miniature City on 


back. Price with first letter. P. D. Plank, 
Hickory, Nice 








EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST fishes 
to be associated with an established vocal 
teacher ‘for the summer months (permanent 
residence in the South). Prefer position in 
cool climate; would like work in a summer 
colony or camp. Best references. Doing 
active work at present as teacher, organist, 
and director. Terms moderate. Available 
for artists on tour. Addess “Southland,” 
care of THE ETUDE. 


WANTED—Second-hand Clough and War- 
ren pedal, 2 manual reed organ, or small 
pipe organ. Address, Organist, care of H. S, 
Mills, South Brownsville, Pa. 

aoe SSS a ee ee 














VIOLINIST wants position in orchestra. 


John Rodda, R. Ne. 2, Withee, Wis. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 





BEEBE VIOLINS—Ten-day trial. Big, 
rich tone. Praised by Kubelik, Elman and 
others, Payments. Details. Byron BH. Beebe, 
Suite 2—136 Clinton St. . Muskegon, Mich, 


FOR SAL E—Grand orchestra violins, $40 
up. Fine tone Cellos, well made, $60. 
Basses, $75 up. Silver- -plated Trumpets, with 
cases, $50. Trombones, $45. Boehnm System 
iba Tay Clarinets, $68. One used L. P. Buffet 
Bassoon, with case, $70. Quality Music Co., 
Washington, D. C. 











MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, Neat 








ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of 
MSS a specialty. A. W. Borst, 8600 Ham- 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., composer of can- 
tatas, pianoforte, sacred musie and i 8 





LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC—A cor- 
respondence course in 20 lessons. Write for 
particulars. R. W. Martin, School of Musical 
Theory, 145 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif, 


ME LODY “AND PIANO ARR ANGE- 
MENTS to Poems 3. Piano’ solo, $2.25. 
Small orchestra, $3.50; full, $4; full band, 
$5. <All work guaranteed. Quality Musie Co., 
Washington, D. C 








MOVING PICTURE: PLAYING — “The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion’ Pic- 
tures,’’ a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. James, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila.,. Pa. 



































_ Neighbors Reported His Practice at 
( Dawn to the Police 


3 [The following is one of the many excellent 


‘ 

4 letters submittcd in our contest, “How I 
 Barned My Musical Education,’ which closed 

» some months ago. EpIiror, | 

\ Hap I not used a “self-starter” combined 


with a determination to accomplish some 


: great things, I would not have earned what 


I can boast of at the age of twenty-three, 
I have conquered difficulties upon difficulties. 
Single handed. Of course one makes some 
Yaluable friends who are always at his side, 
ready to help him when such friendship and 
whatever help they can give is deserved, 
which is proved only by an untiring desire 
to accomplish something worth while. 

Born of Italian parents, I came to America 
at the age of thirteen years. My parents 
had preceded me by two years. When I ar- 
rived, owing to political conditions, the ecoun- 
try was lacking in work. Whatever I could 
earn was a big help to my parents, who were 
hardly able to help themselves at that time. 
It was less difficult for a boy to secure work 
than for an older person, especially foreign 
ers who could speak little of ihe English. <A 
few years passed in Philadelphia, in which | 
changed my position several times. Often I 
did heavy work that no one would think pos- 
sible for a young boy of my age. 

From the standpoint of work, conditions 
materially changed, and I was permitted to 
choose my own destiny as far as learning a 
trade or profession is concerned. We were 
always so poor in Italy that a musical edu- 
eation could not be obtained. I wanted some 
kind of an instrument at a very early age, 
but instead of that I had received what is 
eommonly called among boys a ‘good licking” 
on account of my persistency in asking for it. 

I was born in the northern part of Italy 
where the products of the country are such 
that money is obtained only once a year 
when the goods are sold; and by that time 
" expenses which were made during the year 
and which had to be met were due, leaving 
my father with very little money for other 
needs. Hence I could not have the instru 
ment I wanted, although a few lire, hardly 
a dollar in American money, would have 
r aid for it. So at the first opportunity I 

had to hear a violin played here in America 

I became so interested and so enthused that 

IT immediately questioned the player, an ama- 

teur, to give me lessons. He date he had two 

violins and would sell me the very one he 
had played that night for three dollars. The 
bargain was struck. I paid him in small 
installments, using the quarters my mother 
gave me for my spending money, after I gave 
her my pay envelope at the end of the week. 

As the amateur violinist worked all week, I 

Made arrangements to take my lessons either 

in the evening or on Sundays when he had 

time. 

This first teacher played by ear, so all he 
could teach me was major and minor scales 
without notes. I am thankful for my first 
teacher. Although he was no teacher, yet 

' he taught me the fundamental things of 
greatest importance in all music, and espe- 

Cially in violin playing, as scales are the 

root of all kinds of playing and singing. 
™ I did not take many lessons from this 
teacher as I was anxious to learn to play 
from the svstem of notation and not by ear 
» alone. Going to another teacher meant a 
> great deal of sacrifice. It meant that I had 
a to spend for my violin lessons every cent I 
> was allowed to have, as I surely had to pay 

more for a better teacher. My allowance 
> was then raised to fifty cents a week, since 
og was also earning more money. 
* I managed to find a teacher who gave me 
a a real welcome when he saw my genuine in- 
terest in the violin, so that he dropped his 
~ tie to suit my allowance. And I will be- 


lieve forever that the proverb, ‘‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,” is really true. He 
' rooted in-me a desire to continue by all 
means regardless of difficulties and number 
less disappointments. For I had to go 





against even the will of my 
tinuing my violin studies. 

I began practicing so early in the morning 
in order to put in a full hour before working 
time at the factgry that someone in the 
neighborhood reported my early finger gym- 
hastics to the police, in order to have me 
stop Playing at such an early hour of the 
morning. Nevertheless, that did not put an 
end to my practicing, for I managed to keep 
all windows and doors closed, and the mute 
on when playing loud exercises. 

I remained with this teacher two years, 
after which I decided it were best, since I 
had to pay for all I was learning, to zo 





parents in con- 


somewhere where I would be left alone to do 
What I desired to do at the bottom of my 
heart. I then managed to leave home on 


good terms. I must say it was no easy task, 
for it was my first experience to leave my 
parents after my early arrival in America. 
I must admit it did hurt as I always loved 
my home; but my desire was to master the 
Violin to the limit of my ability. Of course 
we know there is no such limit, but I meant 
I wanted to learn all I could with my limited 
means. 

I entered a University School of Musie 
as an outside student. Its director was so 
kind to me as to arrange for me to take my 
lessons in the evenings, as I was employed 
and lived in a town five miles away from the 
University. [I had to spend considerable 
time to go to and from my lessons. ‘Trolley 
service was very poor; and if one missed one 
trolley it meant a wait of an hour or a five- 
mile walk This walk I was compelled to 
take very frequently, owing to the generosity 
of my teacher in giving me an extra long 
lesson, when there was trouble with the 
poor line, especially in winter. 

I continued such lessons for quite a while, 
but finally decided it was best for me to 
move to the University town. I would also 
have secured employment here, too, but was 
unable, so I arranged a change of my hours 
of employment at the old place so ,that I 
worked from 4 p. m. to 12 midnight. This 
arrangement gave me time to attend classes 
in theory, history and harmony, which were 
held in the morning, and such instruction is 
essential to all music students. My violin 
hours were also changed to the morning [ 
must say it was hard to continue in that 
way, as I had only a limited time to secure 
rest from all the activities in which I was 
engaged, but I wanted to sueccved, and I 
managed to please both my employer and my 
teachers, in doing the best I could do at all 
times. 

In two years I accumulated enough money, 
that together with a little money secured 
from private lessons which I gave in nearby 
towns, I was enabled to complete my course 
at the University. It required four years of 
study to complete such a course, at the end 
of which time I was granted a diploma to- 
gether with a teacher’s certificate as honor 
student in violin with the gold medal. 

I continued my lessons, going to a famous 
master in New York City for further ad- 
vanced work I wish to conclude by saying 
there is no need for anyone to go to Europe 
to secure a musical education, or to become 
an artist What is needed for anyone with a 
desire to succeed is to learn and earn one 
for himself. 

CONSTANTINO F. NAGRO, 
Pennsylvania. 


A Will and a Way 
(Notwithstanding the Baby) 
To THe ETupE: 

Practicing, for busy mothers of little chil- 
dren, is at a premium. I have discovered a 
way in which a few minutes at a time may be 
worked in to great advantage. I move the 
baby earriage up close to the piano, and while 
holding my baby’s bottle with one hand, play 
difficult passages, or ones I want to dearn by 
heart, with the other. There is an added 
benefit, too, in this method, as it accustoms 
the baby to the sounds, so that she will not 
awaken in the evenings when I do play the 
piano. re Oa .. 
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New Musical Books 





Tempo Rubato and Other Essays. By 
- Constantin von Sternberg. Cloth nound, 150 
Pages. Published by G. Schirmer, at $2.50 

be net. 

In his usual clear, forceful, scholarly style, 
the author has “lifted the veil” that obscures 
the solution of questions which rise in every 
earnest student’s mind. ‘Ihe pages of the 
book are filled with good things, the evident 
Products of long study, experience and _ re- 

search. <A facile pen presents these vividly 
‘to the reader's mind. The chapters on 
“Plagiarism” and “The Author's Authority” 
deal deftly and convincingly with these ques- 
tions which will not down. 


The Second Message of Anne Simon. By 
Otto Torney Simon. Cloth bound, 157 pages. 
Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, at 

ere.75. 

¥ The results of an experiment with auto- 
matie writing. Messages from the compiler’s 
dead wife make up its contents. It should 
interest students of the occult and spiritual- 
istic phenomena. 


Modern Pianoforte Technic. By Sydney 
Vantyn, Professor at the Conservatoire Royal 
de Musique, Liege, and at the Scola Musicae, 


by 


Brussels. Cloth bound, 166 pages. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., at $1.25 

Each one of the thirty chanters deals defi- 
nitely and elearly with some distinet problem 
of piano technie. As clearly as can well be 
done without the personal instruetion and 
illustration of a competent teacher, the text 
deals explicitly with many of the teasing 
tricks of piano playing. Both students and 
teachers will find many things in this little 
volume that will tend to make more clear or 
easy some of those points of playing on which 
they have been wishing they might have 
“just a little help.” 


Catechism of Piano Playing. 3y H. Rie- 
mann. Cloth bound, 92 pages. Published by 
Boston Musie Co., at $1.00. 

Following the question and answer method. 
the author proceeds to discuss questions of 
the greatest interest to piano students of all 
grades. The catechism is divided into an 
introduction and three chapters. Of these 
latter, Chapter I deals with the. piano and 
its construction: Chapter ITI treats of the 
mechanies of playing the instrument: while 
Chapter III initiates the student into the 
secrets of artistic interpretation. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment 


education in all its branches. 


of a complete musical 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Because of its distinguished facult y, original and scientific methods, individual instruction. hich 
ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combined wit efficient management, the Com: 
Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewher for a complete musical education 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William Greiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice; Russ ell King Miller, Organ; and 90 assistant teachers. 


All branches, Normal Training Course for Teacher Public § 1 Music 


\ MICHEG ayo! é u choo Supervision. 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military Band Dx partment Iwo Com- 
plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with Ur ity of Pennsylvania. 
Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Su i ¢ personal instruc 


tion and supervision of Department Directors, 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
June 25 to August 4 








The special course is designed primarily for teachers who are unable t ttend the regular 
winter sessions—Practical instruction along sound pedas al lines wi given in all 
phases of teaching, both vocal and instrumental. A special circular giving detailed infos 


mation will be mailed upon request. 
(Dormitories) 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °* gf, Dormitories, nd. Studios 





















FOUNDED 1867 
By Clara Baur 
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56th Summer Session 

Six Weeks MASTER CLASS Conducted by the Great Pianist and Teacher 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (State Accredited) for Six Weeks 
From June 15th to July 28th, 1923 










Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 





All Departments open until AUGUST Ist. Students may enter at any 
land Avenue and Oak 









Send for announcement to Bertua Baur, Directress, High 










On the Beautiful North | 
Shore of Long Island 


F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac. (Durham Univ.) 


will conduct a summer school under the 
direction of the Asscciated Academies, at 


| Centerport, L. I., beginning July 15th. Residence with full tuition and 
| wonderful facilities for a glorious holiday. Send for illustraied booklet to 


| Mrs. Willgoose, **Grey Gables’? Centerport, Long Island, New York 































Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 25 
Daily theory and normal 
§ s] & classes for piano teachers. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
20th SEASON 
June 20th to July 5th, 1923 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 








Other Special Summer Study Courses 
Pages 282, 283, 284, 285 and 286 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


REGARDING 








NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers— 


April, 1923 Special Offer 


Price 


aCollection of Anthems and Oratorio 


Choruses eb wile + <oow Sate toy onion ee ee 35 
Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl 35 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. -35 
Etudes Miniatures—Terry ............ 35 
Bxhibition Pieces... i. 0 ae sere .50 


First Piano Lessons at Home—Hamilton 50 
Five First Position Pieces for Violin and 
Piano—A, Hartmann. ...¢0+ +< e004 .30 
Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 
Schneider, Op. 48 (See Organist’s 
Etude, Page 273)* "35s ce seers ee a) 
Golden Memories—Mrs H. B. Hudson. .25 
Golden Whistle, The, Operetta. .Forman .30 





an the’ Forest——Grant..§.-. subi ee .25 
Intermediate Study Pieces............ .50 
Let’s Go Traveling, Operetta, Dodge.... .40 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

36. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Page. 278) 0a ee eee .30 
Musical Progress—Finck........ a ke 80 
New Four-Hand Album ........ Pes 5 .30 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams -40 
Newman Album of Classical Dances -75 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 269) each. ...... -50 
Sacred Song Albums—High or Low Voice 

(See Singer’s Etude) each aS ; .08 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection. . coe 35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 

WIG oS a. Ries gare Sse Ie air x sero .25 
Short Melody Etudes—Bilbro......... 25 
Six Piano Pieces—Huerter.......... 30 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte.... 30 
Song Hour; The, Book 1 ..u3 sie ess 15 
Soug' Hour, The, Book 2iic- 22. oe oes 30 


Suggestions for the 
Commencement Program 


For this most interesting event in the 
school year there is now available a large 
variety of appropriate music such as 
choruses and part songs and other num- 
bers. We publish a considerable list of 
such material and also stock everything 
of the kind for which there is a demand. 

As a help to those who are looking for 
commencement music we call attention to 
these unison choruses, In May, Good 
Night, Spring Song, by Wilson; Fealty 
Song, Spooner; The Swing, Ward- 
Stephens; Anchored, Watson; two-part 
songs, To the Blue Bird, Williams; 
Lightly to Stately Measure, Gluck; Moon 
of the Springtime, Woodcock; three-part 
Rainbow Song, Gest; Eyes of 
Childhood, Morrison; Song of the Morn- 
ing and Beautiful Stars, Wilson; soprano, 
alto and bass, The Owl and Echo Song, 
Gest; Jolly Tars, Stults; Out O’er the 
Deep, Wilson; four-part, In The Pride 
of May, Ferrata; One More Song and 
De Time for Sleepin’, Wilson; Love’s Old 
Sweet Song, arranged by Bliss. These 
are listed as suggestions, but we have 
many others of each classification. Any 
of the above or others may be had on 
approval. Prompt service and liberal 
treatment at all times. 


songs, 


New Four-Hand 
Album 


From time to time we have published 
very successfully four-hand albums, made 
up from the special large plates. We 
now have in process of compilation a 
similar new album which will include in 
its contents exceptionally bright, me- 
Jodious and attractive duets of inter- 
mediate grade. There will be original 
four-hand pieces, transcriptions and ar- 
rangements in about even proportion. 
Modern and contemporary composers are 
represented chiefly. This will prove to 
be one of our very best duet books. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy; postpaid. 








Advisability of Ordering 
Diplomas, Medals and 
Other Awards Early 


Every year at commencement season 
engrossers and engravers are over- 
whelmed with last-minute orders, but the 
thinking teacher or responsible individ- 
ual of any school avoids disappointments 
and hurried workmanship through being 
caught in this crush of business. Even 
where special lettering is not desired on 
a diploma, or special engraving is not 
required on an award in the shape of a 
medal or pin, it is advisable to make an 
early selection and thus make certain of 
having awards on hand at the proper 
time. 

In order to assist teachers and schools 
needing awards for this season’s grad- 
uates or honor pupils a number of sug- 
gestions have been made on another page 
of this issue along with some pregram 
suggestions. 

Our stock forms in certificates and 
diplomas cover practically all needs of 
the music teacher and are arranged to 
accommodate special lettering if desired. 
The Musical Jewelry Novelties we have 
to offer are very popular and there are 
nominally priced pins that will help 
encourage little students; for older and 
more proficient pupils there are other 
styles up to a very excellent Medal that 
may be had in gold or silver. Our “Music 
Teachers’ Handbook” describes all, and 
shows illustrations of many, of the cer- 
tificates, diplomas and jewelry items we 
have to offer. This catalog also covers 
many other helps for the teacher and 
every teacher desiring one of these hand- 
books needs but send a postal request in 
order to obtain a copy gratis. Please do 
not forget the admonition to act early. 


An Ideal Service 
By Mail 

There is practically no limit to the 
service rendered to music teachers through 
the mails. Without this service fully 
four-fifths of the musical profession would 
be obliged to depend upon most inade- 
quate and inefficient sources of supply. 
This is true particularly as regards music 
for teaching purposes, a condition diffi- 
cult to change because as a rule it is not 
profitable for the average dealer to in- 
vest heavily in supplies of that character 
and a limited stock obviously excludes 
many important items. 

Our policy for forty years has been to 
publish teaching material for all grades 
of music study and to carry as complete 
a stock as possible of all kinds of music 
and we now have, in all probability, not 
only the largest, but also the best, as- 
sorted supply to be found anywhere. Yet 
it is one thing to have this and quite an- 
other to place it at the disposal of 
customers scattered from one end of the 
country to the other; this, however, is 
made possible by a well planned mail 
order service supported on the one hand 
by quick transit of orders in the mails 
and on the other by a trained, capable 
force of order clerks. The result is not 
only prompt service, distance considered, 
but also a steadily increasing number of 
satisfied customers who have learned to 
depend upon us as a never-failing source 
of supply. 

Musie teachers not familiar with our 
system and who are looking for fresh, 
practical and attractive teaching material, 
or who are interested in getting the best 
service, should write for catalogs and a 
circular describing the “On Sale” plan. 


A Home Entertainment. 
Program With Your 
Talking Machine 


Some few months ago we presented to 
Erupe readers, who are so fortunate as 
to possess a talking machine, a suggested 
program for a evening’s entertainment in 
the home. This list proved quite popular 
with our patrons, and, in response to 
demands for a list of a similar nature, 
we are presenting this month a program 
that we feel certain will meet with uni- 
versal approval. 

PART I. 
1. Gems from the Mikado— 
Parts I’ and If. Victor 
Light Opera Company 385551 $1.25 
2. To a Wild Rose : { 2 
Venetian Trio 18208 Ay 43) 
3. Flirtation : : J 
MeCormack and Kreisler 87549 1.50 
4. Last Night 
Mme, Homer and Fe 
Miss Homer 87570 
5. Festival at Bagdad (Sceche- 
herazade). Phila. Symphony 74593 1. 

6. Oi Luna (Silvery Moon) 

De Luea 64912 1.25 

7. Serenade—Chantez, riez, dor- 

e mez (Sing, Smile, Slumber) « 
Farrar 87257 1.25 
PART LE 
8. Le Pere de la Victoire 
Journet 64557 1.25 
9. Adagietso (L’Arlesienne ) 
Kreisler & String Quartet 64601 1.25 
10. Si vous Vaviez compris ate 
Caruso-Elman 89084 2.00 
11. Voce di primavera (Voice of 


i 
an 
o 


; SPTUIT ) 62 ixeeie bce Garrison 74488 -1.75 
12. La Spagnuola (The Spanish 
DANG?) sce xsolences Zanelli 6483 1.25 


13. Sextette from Lucia di Lam- 
mernvoor 


95212 3.50 
We can supply any of these records 
from our large and comprehensive stock. 
All purchases of $3.00 and over are sent 
by parcel post, charges prepaid. Send 
for catalogs of Victor and Brunswick 
records, Brunswick Phonographs and 
Victor Victrolas; gratis upon request. 


Etude Prize 
Contest 


As announced last month, the time for 
the close of the Erupe Prize Contest has 
been extended to July Ist, 1923. In addi- 
tion, the amount to be awarded in prizes 
has been increased; a complete announce- 
ment will be found on another page of 
this issue. There is still abundant oppor- 
tunity for all to be represented in this 
contest. Composers may be represented 
in all classes but by only one composi- 
tion in each class. It is best to submit 
new and practical works, pieces which 
may have been written for study pur- 
poses or as examination theses are, as a 
rule, not well adapted for publication 
and consequently are not likely to be 
successful in a contest of this nature. 
The prizes are so arranged that they 
cover practically all grades in piano 
music, sacred and secular vocal solos, 
anthems and secular part-songs. 


The Song Hour (Formerly 
Named Songs For Assembly 
Singing and Rural Schools) 


This book was originally designated 
in the above manner because of the im- 
mense need of just such a book for rural 
school purposes. However, after con- 
sulting with experts we found that the 
need for precisely the same book was 
just as great in the day school in the 
city, large and small, and for that matter 
in the musical home. People are sing- 
ing more these days. The war brought 
that about. Young folks need a good 
song book in the home. The old “College 
Songs” was the magnet of thousands of 
home groups. The Song Hour will serve 
in the same manner in normal homes of 
sensible people, anxious to keep the 
home ties from being entirely severed 
by the shears of moving pictures, clubs, 
automobiles, jazz. Book I is without piano- 
forte accompaniments so that school 
boards everywhere can secure this work 
in the most inexpensive form. (Special 
advance of publication price, 15¢c.) Book 
II has the. accompaniments complete; 
(special advance of publication price 30 
cents a _ copy.) The Song Hour 
is the compilation of some of the great- 
est school authorities in the country and 
was partly prepared as a public service 
under the supervision of a great common- 
wealth, 


THE ETUDE 


Small Photographs of the 
Great Masters 


We are pleased to announce that it 
will be possible for us to supply within 
a reasonably short time a carton con- 
taining one each of the following great 
masters’ photographs :— 

Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Schubert; Liszt, | Chopin, 
Handel, Haydn, Wagner, Verdi. 

The size of each photograph is 154x234”, 
and the price is twenty cents for the 
twelve. Here are real photographs of a 
very desirable size for only a little over 
ene cent each, about the’ price it has 
been necessary to pay for the ordinary 
half-tone prints of the past. We believe 
that these small photographs are going 
to supply the great demand that has 
been felt by us from the teachers and 
schools of the country. If this set of 
twelve is well received, we will go further 
and make other series of musicians’ 
photographs and at the same rate. 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles F. Huerter 


This set of six pieces is an exempli- 
fication of extreme modern treatment as 
applied to compositions of moderate diffi- 
culty and in characteristic vein. The 
pieces are entitled, A Miniature; A 
Nightmare; Shepherd’s Song; March Bur- 
lesque; Romance Poetique; Valse Bur- 
lesque. These pieces are melodious and 
in regular form. Their unconventionality 
lies chiefly ‘in the harmonic treatment. 
Such pieces are necessary in teaching 
nowadays, in order to accustom students 
to the modern trend and development in 
the art of music. They form a good prep- 
aration for the larger works which must 
be taken up later on. = 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


New Piano Pieces 
By Rudolf Friml 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
a new and important name has been 
added to our catalog, that of Mr. Rudolf 
T'riml, the well known pianist and com- 
poser. We have accepted from Mr. 
Friml a very interesting set of piano 
pieces. One of these pieces entitled 
Moon Dawn, will be found in the music 
pages of this issue. There are five other 
pieces in this set, all in Mr. Friml’s best 
style and well diversified in character. 
They are all of intermediate difficulty, 
about grade IV. Deserving of special 
mention are Valse Christine and Marche 
Mignonne. We are also publishing Mr. 
Friml’s new love song entitled Longing. 
This number will also be published in a 
transcription for piano solo, 


A New Instruction Book 
By John M. Williams 


Piano teachers who prefer to start in 
at once with both treble and bass clefs, 
will welcome this new book with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Williams, who is a practical 
teacher and writer with many suécessful 
works to his credit, has embodied the 
best results of his own teaching experi- 
ence in this new book. It is a _ real 
instruction book starting in from the 
very beginning. The material, which is 
both original and selected, is set forth in 
alogical and progressive manner. Excel- 
lent results will undoubtedly be obtained 
from the use of this work. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Intermediate Study Pieces 
For the Piano 


This will be the final month of the 
introductory offer on this book. It is 
printed from special large plates and 
there are an unusual number of pieces 
included. We give a partial list of its 
contents as follows: Perpetual Motion, 
Webb; Blowing Bubbles, Felton; Pier- 
retta, Noelck; Bohéme Polka, Rubinstein; 
Twilight Reverie, Heller; Plaisanterie, 
Berge; The Brook, Karganoff; and many 
others. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 
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The Golden Whistle 
Juvenile Operetta 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


We are about to publish a new operetta 
for children, by two well-known writers 
whose previous efforts have met with 
invariable success. The magic properties 
of the Golden Whistle are told in song 
and story in a very new and entertaining 
manner. Gertrude Knox Willis has 
written a fascinating plot all about a 
sleepy boy and a white rabbit with a 
witch, elves and the Queen of the Fairies 
herself, and Mrs. Forman has written 
just the sort of music to please both the 
juvenile performers and their audience. 

The brightest and catchiest melodies, 
all in unison, and charming dances fully 
described and all costumes and stage 
directions are carefully detailed in the 
book. This play may be given in or out 
of doors. The stage setting is very 
simple, inexpensive and easily provided, 

One copy only to any one at an ad- 
vance of publication price of 30 cents. 


Etudes Miniatures 
Easy Study Pieces 
By Frances Terry 


Above is the title which has _ been 
adopted for the new set of studies by 
Frances ‘Terry. We have omitted the 
title “Alphabet,” which we used last 
month as this might prove somewhat 
misleading. These studies are not of the 
first grade but they lie in grades 2 and 
2. There are twenty-six studies in all 
and they are particularly good, so much 
so that a number of them might be 
played separately as pieces. They are 
tuneful throughout and well contrasted, 
the harmonies and the general treatment 
being most workmanlike. This is just 
the right sort of book to take up before 
beginning third grade work. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


In the Forest 
Nine Nature Studies 


By Homer Grunn 
This work is now on the press but the 


special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. Much 


can be done with these unique character- 
istic pieces. They may be used as piano 
solos, or vocal solos, or recitations or, 
taken as a group, they may be produced 
in costume and made into a little wood- 
land sketch. They are extremely well 
written, in modern style. In point of 
difficulty they belong in the second and 
third grades. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Melodious Elementary 
Etudes, Op. 161 
By Franz J. Liftl 


This is a set of fifteen very useful 
studies arranged in progressive order 
beginning in the early second grade. All 
are in easy keys, none going beyond three 
sharps or three flats. They are par- 
ticularly good for study in mechanism, 
in rhythm and in variety of touch. The 
author is a well known and very success- 
ful European teacher and composer. Mr. 
Liftl is already well represented in our 
‘atalog by many original compositions as 
well as compilations from the classics. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 

L. Schytte is known chiefly through 
his many delightful piano pieces in mod- 
ern and characteristic style. Pieces such 
ashis Slumber Song and In the Mill. His 
Studies, Op. 58, have all the tunefulness 
and artistic finish of his piano pieces but 
at the same time they have real technical 
value and interest. These studies are 
especially good to be used as an intro- 
duction to the works of the more modern 
composers. They are of about the same 
grade as Heller’s Op. 45. 


The special introductory price in 


advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By H. T. Finck 


For forty-five years, as music editor of 
the most distinguished of New York news- 
papers, Henry T. Finck has been in the 
closest contact with the great music of the 
world and has known intimately many 
of the greatest musicians. No more ge- 
nial and illuminating pen has ever come 
into American critical journalism. The 
very best work of an instructive character 
from this great life of rich rousical 
experience is embodied in “Musical 
Progress,” every page of which will be 
an asset to the musician (young or old) 
possessing it. Mr. Finck has finished 
reading the proofs and the opportunity 
to secure this publication at the special 
“introductory rate” of 80 cents will not 
remain open long. 

Newman Album of 
Classical Dances 

Since music and dancing are kindred 
arts, it is eminently fitting that they 
should be united in a book of this nature. 


The dances to be found in this work 
are set to some of the most celebrated 
works of the great masters and_ to 


some splendid numbers by contemporary 
writers. There are both solo and 
ensemble dances, all of them are care- 
fully worked out and described in full 
with diagrams and explanatory text. The 
music pages are marked and numbered 
to correspond with the descriptions. Any- 
one who understands dancing should be 
able to work out any of these numbers 
successfully by following the given direc- 
tions. This book is almost ready. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 75 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Five First Position Pieces 
For Violin and Piano 
By Arthur Hartmann 

The grading of violin students is quite 
different from that of piano ‘students. 
When the young violinist first begins to 
play, he works first of all upon the open 
strings and thence works his way into 
the First Position. He remains in the 
first position, however, until he is’ well 
past the elementary stages and there are 
many effective pieces which do not require 
a knowledge of more than the first 
position. There is always a demand for 
such pieces. Mr. Hartmann’s new set of 
pieces are charming in every way, ‘They 
are real violin music and the violinist 
has something good to play which does 
not overtax his technic. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of ‘publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Collection of Anthems 
and Oratorio Choruses 


Difficult as are Oratorio choruses, this 
volume contains anthems and. choruses 
of various types and degrees of difficulty. 

It provides the conductor or choir 
master with a solution of many problems. 


Sacred mid-week concerts or special 
Sunday afternoon or evening services 


need splendid classic numbers to interest 
music-lovers and demonstrate the ability 
of the choir of singers and in this com- 
pilation may be found many numbers for 
practically any and every season, worthy 
of serious study and having the added 
advantage of being bound together. 

Our advance of publication cash price, 
835 cents, postpaid. 


Short Melody Etudes 
With Technical Points 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
Miss Bilbro’s work, as an elementary 
writer and a teacher of the young, is 


well and favorably known. She has to 
her credit many successful works. The 
Short Melody Etudes are little study 
pieces in a _ characteristic vein well 
adapted for second grade work. They 


are all very tuneful and they cover just 
such points as are required at this stage 


of progress, such as_ scales, repeated 
notes, broken chords, wrist touch, stac- 
cato, ete. 

The special introductory price in 


advance of publication is 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Exhibition Pieces 
For Piano Solo 

This new book is now well along in prep- 
aration but the special introductory 
offer will be continued during the current 
month. This is a splendid opportunity 
to obtain an unusual number of exhibition 
pieces, all gathered together under the one 
cover. The book will be printed from spe- 
cial large plates. There are many occasions 
when such pieces as these are indispen- 
sable. The player is often called upon 
for pieces which tend to display powers 
of execution, of velocity, of endurance or 
even of bravura. All such pieces will be 
found in this collection. 

The — special introductory 
advance of publication is 50 
copy, postpaid. 


price in 
cents per 


Let’s Go Traveling 
Operetta For Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 

A rainy day story in song and action, 
for boys and girls, in quaint and curious 
costumes. No “flower” nor “fairy” plot, 
but a real entertainment for the audience 
and real fun for the performers. 

The humor of the dialog is particu- 
larly suited for boys as well as girls and 
each character takes an equally active 
part in the play. 

The music is all in unison when the 
chorus is used, is very tuneful, easy to 
memorize and lies in the proper range 
of the young voice. 

Pen-and-ink sketches show all costumes 
and the stage directions give all steps of 
dances, all and 
necessary. 

One copy only may be obtained at the 
special advance of publication price, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Etudes de Style 
By E. Nollet 


This book of studies is now in press 
and the edition will soon be ready. The 
grace and refinement, found in the writ- 
ings of all of the modern French com- 
posers, are particularly well exemplified 
in these studies. Although in point of 
difficulty they do not proceed beyond 
grades four and five, nevertheless, they 
are real artist studies, each one being 
well worth playing as a separate piece. 
They are more interesting to play than 
studies of similar grade by Heller and 
other writers and that is saying a great 
deal. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 85 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


gestures suggestions 


Seventeen Short Study Pieces 
For the Piano 
By M. Greenwald 

Short Study Pieces in the Second and 
Third Grades is the title selected for 
this new book. It is now nearly ready. 
These study pieces partake of the nature 
both of technical studies and cf char- 
acteristic pieces; each number has an 
appropriate title. The technical features 
include scale work, wrist work, crossing 
the hands, repeated notes, triplets, legato, 
chromatics, velocity, broken octaves and 
broken chords. It is just the sort of a 
book to take up upon beginning third 
grade work. 
- The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


This new book is now well under way. 
It completes the series by Mrs. Hudson, 
begun with her little book entitled, 
A. B. C. of Piano Music. Whereas, the 
other books of the series all use the 
capital letters only instead of the musical 
notation, this book still uses the capital 
letters but also gives the musical no- 
tation. Thus the connection between the 
capital, letters and the musical notation 
is finally established. The melodies are 
not original but are taken from familiar 
hymns, folk songs, ete., all arranged in a 
very easy manner. 

The _ special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid, 
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First Piano Lessons at Home 
By Anna H. Hamilton 


The special introductory offer for this 


28 1 


new book will be continued during the 
current month, although the edition is 
very nearly ready. This is a genuine 
first book in music; it may be used at 


the beginning, independent of any method 
or instructor, or it may be used in con 
junction with the first instruction 
Throughout a considerable portion of the 
book the pupil plays with one hand only 
at a time and in the treble clef. In addi- 


book. 


tion to this it combines the features of 
an elementary. writing book. 
The special introductory price in 


advance of publication is 50 
copy, postpaid. 


cents per 


Secular Mixed 
Chorus Collection 


Choral Societies or Community Clubs 
of singers will find this book a great help. 


In the one volume are choruses enough 
for a program, including every type, 


humorous, serious, descriptive or dramatic 


and all within the scope of reasonably 
good amateur organizations. 

The binding together of this great 
variety of material leaves no separate 


copies to be mislaid. Each and every 
number in the book has been tried out 
enough to show its worth, so there is no 
“dead wood” in the collection. 

The special price in advance of publi- 
cation is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication Offers 


Withdrawn— 
Works Now Issued 

Album of Selected ( ompositions for the 
Pianoforte. By Johannes Brahms. Price 
$2.50. The only apology we have to make in 
regard to this album is the delay there 
has been in_ its appearance from _ the 


press, but that delay has been unavoid 
able, owing to the care and work that 
Was necessary in the selection and prep- 
aration of this volume. All of the best 


and most frequently played numbers are 
included. No library is 


pianist’s } com- 
plete without this volume While the 
price seems high, when the list of con- 
tents is considered or comparisons are 
made, it will be found to be a very 
reasonable one. 


Spaulding Easy Album of Piano Com 
positions. Price 75 cents. The work of 
Mr. George L. Spaulding is happiest in 
just such easy, melodious teaching pieces 


as are contained in this volume. There 
are 22 popular compositions included. 
Every one is of educational merit and 


yet bright and extremely musical 

Musical Pictures from Childhood. By 
A. Kopylow. Price $1.00. Here is a 
collection by one of the best contemporary 
writers. We believe it better than 
some of the easy classics; it is most char 
acteristic and extremely musical. The work 
has been well edited and it can be 
mended to all teachers interested in young 
pupils. 

Peter Pan. 
Price 50 cents. 


Russian 


recom- 


Beach. 


a cycle of song's for 


aime beck re Few 2, Wels 
Here is 
three-part choruses of women’s voices by 
the leading woman composer. This setting 
of Peter Pan is most beautiful and is not 
too easy. We would say that this is a real 
opportunity for 
women’s chorus to present a 
American woman composer of which all 
will be proud. 

Popular Salon Album, a collection of 
brilliant pieces for the pianoforte. Price 

\ collection of 35 recital pieces 
for one’s own 


every director of a 


work by an 


LP a4 4 
fo cents, 


suitable amusement or for 


playing before any gathering. A wealth 
of good, pleasing compositions of more 
than usual musical merit by leading 
modern composers. Not one of these 
compositions will be found in any other 


volume. 

We are pleased to announce the 
of the above five 
such a varying character. Every one of 
the above has a distinct and 
they are of such a character that we are 
proud to present them. Any of the 
above will now be delivered upon the 
receipt of the regular professional price, 
or can be obtained on selection, the same 
as any other musical sheet 
music composition on our entire catalogue. 


issuance volumes of 


pu rpose 


work or any 
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Premium Workers, 
Attention! 

Three new premiums have been added 
to our list which are well worth the effort 
which is necessary to secure them. You 
will be pleased beyond measure with any 
or all of them and it would only take 
seven subscriptions to secure the lot. 

The “Prim Lady”? Shopping Bag (see 
advertisement). It is made of Art Leather, 
ubstantial 

Only 


and roomy. 
TWO subscriptions. 
Sterling Silver Bar Pin, hand-engraved, 
2 inches long. 

Only TWO subscriptions. 
Hand-Engraved Pin, 2 


set with pearl or rhinestone, 


Sterling Silver 
inches long, 
very dainty. 

Only TWO subscriptions. 

Sterling Silver Bar Pin, 2%, 
with colored stone or rhinestone in center. 

On ly ON EB 


inches long, 
subscription. 


Renewals 

Practically all winter expirations have 
ven renewed, but there are still some to 
be heard from. Let your renewal come 
at once and save the annoyance 
of missing a single copy of THe Erupe. If 
your subscription has been stopped, be 
specify plainly the number with 
which you wish it to begin. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Teacher of Singing 


SUMMER TERM 


Five Weeks, Beginning June 25th 
Address, D. A. Clippinger, 617-618 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


forward 


sure to 





Beware of 
Swindlers 

We are in daily receipt of letters of 
complaint from our friends who have 
paid money to men representing them- 
selves as ex-soldiers, college students, 
ete., who collect the full price for THe 
Erupe and pocket the money. When 
ae orc is made to us and we investi- 
gate, “the bird has flown,’ and all that 
fe subseriber has is a worthless receipt. 

We again wish to caution our friends 
not to pay money to anyone unless he 
or she is personally known by them. If 


there is the slightest suspicion call the 
police. An honest man can easily prove 


his authority and his re: sponsibility. 


Non-Receipt 
of Copies 

Where copies of the Erupe Music 
Macazine are lost in the mails, write to 
us direct instead of to the representative 
or subscription agency with whom the 
order was placed. Complying with this 
suggestion will save a lot of time and 
enable us to make quick adjustment. When 
changing your address for the summer, 
give both the old and new address, 
This is important as our files are ar- 
ranged geographically by towns and un- 
less we have both addresses, we cannot 
lceate a subscription. 


DANA MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 





Summer Session Opens June 18th 


Dana Musical Institute’s Concerts are 
Broadcasted each Wednesday night from 8 to 
9 P. M. Eastern Time, by Station W. L. A. Z. 
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Permanently Adopted by Foremost Teachers 





By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


PRICE, $1.50 





A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


» absorbing that adults are charmed with it. 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test q 
gilt tamp d. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


, practical textbook told in story form. 
All difficult words 
1estions, 
Any teacher may use it without previous experience. 


So clear a child can understand every word— 
“self-pronounced.”” 150 excellent 


250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Published by 
THEODORE PRESSER 
COMPANY 


A Balhent Caen Wale sere | 
~Moonlight—Starlight- 


By Frallett Gilberte 


Appearing on the Programs of Many Prominent Vocal Artists 
High in E Flat, Range d toc. 
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The 


Herbert Witherspoon 
Studios 


44 West 86th Street, New York 








The Education of a Singer 


Voice, Interpretation, Coaching in Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert Repertory, Practice 
Lessons, Acting, Piano, Sight Reading 
and Analysis, French, Italian, German, 
Lectures, Pupils’ Musicales. 


All the work done with the assistant teachers is under 
Mr. Witherspoon’s personal supervision. 


New pupils will be heard by Mr. Witherspoon by special 
appointment. 


Famous singers who have studied with 
Mr. Witherspoon: 


Merte Atcock, Celebrated Concert Contralto. 

Mase. Garrison, Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Lucy Gates, Grand Opera and Concert Soprano. 

FLoreNCcE HinKkie, Famous Concert Soprano. 

Louise Homer, Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies. 
Louise Homer Stires, Concert Soprano. 

+ Howarp, Contralto—Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Ouive Kune, Well-known Concert Soprano. 


Lampert Murpny, Tenor— Metropolitan Opera Co. and 
Concert. 


Epna Tuomas, Concert Mezzo-soprano. 

Amy ELLeRMAN, Concert Contralto. 

Cart Formes, Baritone—Williamson Opera Co., 

Knicut MacGrecor, Concert Baritone. 

Joun Quine, Concert Baritone. 

E_Lten Rumsey, Opera and Concert Contralto. 

Vernon WixiiAMs, Tenor—Grand Opera, Italy. 
(Son of the late Evan Williams) 


KATHLEEN 


Australia. 





Miss Minnie Liplich, Secretary 


Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago 
Musical College, 620 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, from June 25th to July 28th, 1923. 


Mr. Graham Reed, assisted by Mr. Walter Leary, 
will conduct a summer course at the Herbert 
Witherspoon studios in New York from June 25th 
to August Ist, 1923. 
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| al BUSH CONSERVATORY 


j CHICAGO 
, ’ KENNETH M. BRADLEY EDGAR A. NELSON EDWARD H. SCHWENKER 


President Vice-President Secretary 


a SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses 


Five Weeks, June 27 to July 31 
|| SPECIAL COURSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC NORMAL 


Ten, Weeks, May 23 to July 31 Six Weeks, June 27 to August 7 








SG . 


MQ. 





The Greatest Faculty ever Assembled in any American School of Music. Over 90 Teachers 
of International Reputation. Among them are 





PIANO —Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar THEORETICAL COURSES—Kenneth M. Bradley, 
A. Nelson, Ella Spravka, Edgar A. Brazelton, Edgar A. Brazelton, Grace Walter, Rowland Leach. 
John J. Blackmore. 
Y VOICE—Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Gustaf Holm- ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, EN- 
Z quist, Herbert Miller, Mae Graves Atkins, Mme. SEMBLE, ACCOMPANYING, LANGUAGES. 
a Y Justine Wegener. 
t Z be 7 cebard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn, Rowland EXPRESSION—Mae Riley McKinley. 
Y each. 


ORGAN—Edgar A. Nelson, Florence Hodge. ACTING—Lester Luther. 


CELLO —Bruno Steindel. DANCING—Cora Spicer Neal. 


} NORMAL COURSES 


Modern and complete Normal Courses are offered in all departments. Special attention is called to the SIX- 


j WEEKS COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC under Lyravine Votaw and William Nordin and 


j DORA G. SMITH, famous authority on Chicago High School Music 
i j Special announcement is made of the exclusive teaching engagement of 








|| OTAKAR SEVCIK 


World-renowned violinist and teacher of Kubelik, Kocian and Morini, available 


MARCH Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 


A remarkable opportunity for American violinists to study with the foremost violin teacher of the present day, 


with the superior artistic advantages of this great school. 


In Piano, Voice and Violin with each of the Artist Teachers of these departments. The scholarships will be awarded 
in open competition. Send for application blanks. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive student dormitories for Women and Men. All outside 
rooms. Practice pianos. Rates $9.00 per week and up. Excellent table. Reservations should be made as far in 
advance as possible to insure accommodations for the summer Term. 
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For detailed information and Summer Session Bulletin address 


T. E. JONES, Registrar, 39 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


June 25 to July 25, 1923 
WILLIAM S. JOSEF DELIA 


BRADY LHEVINNE VALERI 


of New York City 


One of America’s Foremost 
Vocal Teachers—Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso 


Famous New York Expert 


Private Lessons On Tone Production 


Repertory Teachers’ Classes Private Lessons 
Auditor Classes Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Public School Music, New York City, will conduct a Post-Graduate Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
of SIX WEEKS, from June 25th to August 4, 1923. Instruction given in all 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Eminent Faculty of 100 artist-instructors. 


Special Courses in Public School Music for Post-Graduates and Beginners 


Recitals and lecture courses by members of the faculty. Moderate tuition rates—Excellent dormitory accommodations. 


Send for Summer Session Prospectus. Students advised to arrange for lesson periods now. 


FREE SCHO LARSHIP— Awarded by Josef Lhevinne and William S. Brady by competitive examination. 
SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANK FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ADDRESS 


American Conservatory of Music 


571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 






pod YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL 


ONSERVATORY 
Special Short Courses in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
Preparing Teachers for Supervisors’ Positions 


The Cornish School 


Drama Music Dance 
SEATTLE 


Summer school where it’s cool 
DRAMATIC ART 


Filias Day 


President and Director of 
Dramatic Department 


ANNOUNCES 


A SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


CALVIN BRAINERD CADY 
Music-Education Normal 
ARNOLD J. GANTVOORT 
Public School Music 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 
The Art of Singing 
FACULTY OF FIFTY TEACHERS 
Special Classes and Private Instruction in Piano, 


Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Solfege and History Danc- 
ing and Expression. 


Normal Classes for Teachers of Music, Dancing, 
Expression and Arts of the Theatre. 


PIANO NORMAL 


Including thorough instruction in How to Teach the Sherwood Course 
Kindergarten Methods and Material 
(Of particular interest to Sherwood Affiliated Teachers and their advanced pupils) 


Design and Decoration as applied to Interior Decora- 
tion, Stage and Costume Design, Dyeing Batik, exe. 


ADVANCED THEORY 








Write for Catalog Scholarships 
June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) Leading to Degrees of Mus. Bach., M. M., Mus. Doc. July Ist to September Ist 
THEODORE ORGAN VOICE Til ‘cou a, 
HARRISON Fitting students for church and Oe Ud Gh) eee oe ae Gaus 


Preparing for church and concert work oS i: 


Perapal; Maton: Lips. Also special course for voice teachers 





theatre positions 

In addition to pri- 
vate lessons will con- 
duct a class in 







STUDY AT MY HOME 


To a limited number of musicians I offer 


OLDE DRAMATIC ART, DANGIVGME Sa Batie etn ae aaa) arepeet ah 
INSTRUMENTS French. See 


Carnegie Hall Studio, Room 120, onWednes- 
days by appointment. 


Philadelphia Studio, Presser Building, on 
Tuesdays by appointment. 


Write for terms, pamphlet, etc. 
Wave Crest, Far Rockaway, New York 


Interpretation and 
Repertoire 


For Students, Teachers 
and Professionals 











Pupils registered in any of the above Courses. will be entitled to the 


FREE PIANO MASTER CLASS 
Under SIDNEY SILBER 






Treovore Harrison 


Mr. Harrison's time is in great demand. Please 
make early application. 








Superior faculty teaching every branch of without are: GERTRUDE REN NYSON 
Music and Dramatic Art will be in attend- 2 che Be American Soprano—International Reputation 
ance at the summer normal. Work taken 
during the summer will be credited on regu- Write for Particulars 
lar courses. Diplomas and Degrees. INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND EDU- 

Studios and Dormitories in our own build- CATIONAL AGENCY 
ing ideally located in the heart of the North 


Side Art Center. 
Waite Topay ror Spectat SumMEeR BULLETIN 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. R.S., 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 





SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 












MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 














CARNEGIE HALL, 





NEW YORK 








PET SE: 
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TORTUOUS UNUM TU ATO 


JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4 


QTOTOMOTOMOMONT TOT WINS 


aaa | 
TOTO Os 





(SLX WEEKS) 58th YEAR : 
| PROF. LEOPOLD AUER RICHARD HAGEMAN : 
Bt Oar ieee eer SOLAR WENKA PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


TONY, 


HERBERT WI THERSPOON Notable Teacher of Teachers is 


OSCAR SAENGER CLARENCE EDDY 


FLORENCE HINKLE. LEON SAMETINI : 


America’s Foremost Soprano 


REPERTOIRE—INTERPRETATION CLASSES 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON (Vocal) 
OSCAR_SAENGER (Vocal) 
RICHARD HAGEMAN (Vocal) 
MAURICE ARONSON (Piano) 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER (Violin) PIANO VOCAL 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA (Piano) PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA OSCAR SAENGER 

LEON SAMETINI (Violin) JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS HERBERT WITHERSPOON 

BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) MAURICE ARONSON tins PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
UNIVERSITY COURSE OF P BURTON THATCHER 

EXPRESSION and DRAMATIC ART STUDY HAROLD B. MARYOTT 

WALTON PYRE VIOLIN 


PROF, LEOPOLD AUER 
HISTORY OF MUSIC ENSEMBLE PLAYING MAX FISCHEL 
FELIX BOROWSKI LEON SAMETINI 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
THEORY and ORCHESTRATION VIOLONCELLO 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT 
LIER aE JAROSLAV ‘GONS ME RUTH AUSTIN CHOIR and CHORAL CONDUCTING 


M 
MME. LORA SHADURSKAYA HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy, have 
each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or 
playing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request- Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and 
Class Lessons may be arranged witb all teachers. Teachers’ Certificates and Degrees Conferred at Close of Summer Session. 
Dormitory Accommodations Complete Catalog on Request 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE “ie.32::" 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 












OPERA CLASSES 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
DANCING 


Fall Session Opens September 10 


WYNGLINe BYOMOyonpye LSS U J J U Ala LOYONE 





TOUR 
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New York School of Music and Arts | 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
Six Weeks Summer Courses for Teachers and Professionals 


ALSO BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


May 15th to September Ist 


RATES: $250 and $300 (according to teacher for private lessons,) which includes board and room, tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificate, etc. 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 





























Arthur Friedheim 


The Great Liszt interpreter who 
during this course will play works of all 
the great masters. 


Paul Stoeving 


The Eminent violin artist, teacher, 
scholar and author. 


Laura Collins 


Foremost teacher of Dramatic Art 
and Public Speaking. 


Ralfe Leech Sterner 


The well-known voice teacher of the 
heads of voice departments in colleges 
and schools. Also Opera, Church and 
Concert Singers, who will give his course 
of Lectures from Voice Anatomy to 


Grand Opera. 


Frank Howard Warner 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 


Aloys Kremer 


Teacher and Pianist. 


AND MANY 


Frederick Riesberg 


Distinguished Pianist who studied 
with Franz Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka 
and Carl Reinecke. 


Alexander Pero 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 


Edward Royce 


Pianist, Composer. 


Marie van Gelder 
Wagnerian Prima Donna and Voice 
Teacher. 


OTHERS 


Alfred Calzin 


Distinguished French Pianist— 
Soloist with nearly every great orchestra 
in the world. 


Leila Yale 


Public School Music. 


Helen Carmichael Robertson 


Drawing and Painting. 
f=] é 


Alvin Belden 
Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed 
by Mary Garden. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET, 
VIEWS AND OUTLINE 











A SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 








CLAUDE WARFORD 


se MEHLIN PIANO 





| Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer | USED 





ALFRED CALZIN 























Of Unusual Interest for Young Teachers 
of the Pianoforte is announced by 


EDITH ALICE WOOD AUSTIN 


Graduate of the New England Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 
Pupil of Carl Faelten, Boston, and Richard Burmeister, Ber- 
lin, Germany. Stadent in Classes of Thomas Whitney Surette, 






TEACHER OF SINGING Pianist and Teacher 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
New York 






Soloist with leading symphony orchestras. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








Concord, Mass, 
Address—81 Longview Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 












SUMMER SESSION 





150 Riverside Drive 


New York City | 


; 
— 
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Courses 
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Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Vocal, Herbert Witherspoon, Director. John Quine, Bert Rogers 
and Lyon and other assistants. 
Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven assist- 
ant teachers. 


eye 
Aff ] t d Violin, W. Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Sevcik. Caesar Thomson, 
1 la e Master Teacher, and six assistants, 





























Organ, James Quarles, Director. Official Organist Cornell Univer- 
sit Preparatory, Academic, Post Graduate and Special Courses. 
schools Splendid equipment of eleven buildings, including four dormitories, 
auditorium, gymnasium, sorority and traternity buildings, etc. All 
courses approved by the New York State Board of Regents 


Six Affiliated Schools 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, George C. Williams, Dean. 


Four Graduate Courses—Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum, and Personal Cul- 

ture Courses, All courses include both private and class instruction. 

_ Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, Rk, H. Richards, Dean, Private 

instruction in both voice and piano. Methods of Conducting, Violin 

Classes, Band Instruments, Presentation of School Operas, Cantatas, ete, 
h Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School, Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean. Two- 
3 year course of practical training. Courses in practical Lyceum work, in- 
A cluding program building, company rehearsals, Lyceum Criticism Classes, etc, 
f Conway Military Band School, Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band rehear- 

sals. Vrivate instruction on two instruments and a playing knowledge of 

all band instruments included in course. 

_Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Dean. Two-year 

Normal Course and One-year Athletic Training Course. Summer Camp 


on Cayuga Lake. 
_ Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dn. Fredrick Martin, Dean. Corrective 
Courses for Stammeriug, Stuttering, Lisping, and all speech disorders, 


Normal course for teachers of Speech Improvement. 

Year Book and Special! Catalog of any school sent on request. The popular 
and Sn Summer School Courses begin July 2nd. [all term opens 
September 20th, 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 










AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 






Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


corner 122nd Street, West of Broadway 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


































and a - fer oe 
Special classes in Singing, Song and Opera 
FACULTY OF Repertoire under ALEXANDER SAVINE 
SPECIALISTS Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer 
Lead to teaching Special eT a weak Teachers, 
. ° ] . . , 
Certificates and Diploma Nea CARL FRIEDBERG 
ns a 1ts 
Summer Session Beanches For full information apply to the Director. 


Begins 


June 18th 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 










For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 





) Vy 
~ Courses for 
S MMER PIANISTS=TEACHER 
ACCOMPANISTS 


Sight-Touch-Hearing-System — Send for Booklet : 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga. 


THE CHARLES TAMME VOCAL STUDIO 


264 W. 93rd St., NEW YORK CITY 

SUMMER COURSE 

Offers an efficient schedule for each pupil's needs 

. iyse the Pupil—Method 
Instruction For the Professional—Coaching 
| For the Teacher—New Ideas 

METHOD TECHINQUE INTERPRETATION 
Further Information on Request 


MUSIC Study for CULTURE 
and LIVELIHOOD 


Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


UNFOLDING THE 


INNER FEELING and REASONING 


Send for Catalogue of 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
and 
SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
41% West 45th Street Bryant 7233 
New York City 


























ZONES OF DYNAMIC UNDULATION 


New short cuts towards proficiency. How 
to co-ordinate most effectively. The secrets 
of piano touch, and other valuable informa- 
tion for piano teachers. 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
516 West 143rd Street New York City 

















Summer School Announcements 
Pages 279, 282, 283, 284 and 285 
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The Weigester Summer School of Vocal Music 


Youngstown, Ohio, July 18th to August 29th, 1923, (6 weeks) 


The Entire Ground of Vocal Study is covered by means of 


Lecture, Class and Private Instruction 
SUPERIOR TRAINING AT MODERATE RATES 


Write for Booklet E Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Nia 


a 





Please mention THE ETUD 


E when addressing our advertisers, 


THE ETUDE 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


Summer Session, June 25 to July 28, 1923 








Courses for TEacuers of Puspztic ScHoot Music 


Courses for Pusitic ScHoou TEacueErs of INSTRUMENTAL Music 





Norma Course for Piano TEACHERS 

| 

| CoursE in INTERPRETATION for Piano STUDENTS 

Private lessons in Composition and CotnTerpornt, Piano, Voice, 
VioLin, VIOLONCELLO, Orcan, Harp, Orcnestrat INSTRUMENTS, 


Orcan AcCOMPANIMENT of Motion Pictures 


REGULAR FACULTY OF SCHOOL ON DUTY AT SUMMER SESSION 


For Catalogue and Information, Address 


THE SECRETARY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, New York 


ees 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Director of the 
VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and 
School of Public Performance 
Announces a 


Normal Course for Teachers, also 
Special Technic Course for Pianists 





















JUNE 20th TO JULY 28th 


SUBJECTS—Virgil Technic, Interpretation, Practical 
Harmony, Time, Accent, Rhythm, Sight 
Reading and Ear Training. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


120 West 72nd Street, New York City 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
beer AT OF MUSIC 


SUMMER 





47th Year 


Francis L. Yorx, M. A., Pres. EvtzaBetu Jounson, Vice-Pres. 


’ 
OFFERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Orgaa, Theory: 
Pnblic School Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete 


Work based on best modern and educational principles. Numerous Lectures* 
Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. Excellent Board Accommoda 


J une 2. 5. to tions, Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free 


advantages. We own our own building, located in the center of most cultural 


environment. Students may enter at any time. 
Six Week 
1x eekKs 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information address 


JAMES H.BELL, Secy., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








SUMMER SESSION 7 xic0 

g AUGUST 4} 
Intensive Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Music, Harmony 
Faculty of 110. New $350,000 Building. Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. Send for free folder 


IMacPHAIL SCHOOL 


i Nicollet at Eighth Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Swan 


6 Se 
SS 


The Swan—Saint-Saéns 


How many times do you suppose you 
have heard The Swan by Saint-Saéns? 

Probably the violinists have used this 
piece many more times than the pianists; 
and if you play the violin you may already 
have it in your repertoire. If not, you 
should learn it and add it to your list of 
memorized pieces, as it is always well- 
liked and is a good number to have 
“ready.” It has been arranged for a great 
many instruments and combinations of in- 
struments, and even vocal arrangements 
of it have been made. Saint-Saéns wrote 
it as a short piece for orchestra and piano, 
one of a suite of twelve short pieces— 
very short, in fact, some of them are— 
called “The Carnival of Animals.” Some 
of the pieces are very humorous but are 
seldom performed. The Swan is the most 
beautiful in the set and is very well known 
and popular. It is a simple flowing melody 
in quarters and eighths, with a broken 
chord accompaniment in sixteenths, in the 
key of G major. The only thing at all 
unusual is the time, 6/4, which must be 
counted out carefully at first. 

Saint-Saéns was born in France, in 
1835, and died in 1921, at the age of 87. 
What other compositions of his can you 
mention ? 























A little fish swam in the sea 
As merry as a fish could be 
And when the fisher man came near, 
It said, “He'll not catch me. 
I have no fear. 
I can not leave the sea so soon 
For I do my SCALES each day 
At noon.” 


Bird Calls in Different Nations 


In some countries the calls of certain 
birds are taken to mean good luck or bad 
luck. 

In Poland the hooting of an owl is 
taken as a sign of misery. 

The croaking of a raven in Russia is 
said to be a sign of bloodshed. The cuckoo 
is taken in Russia as a sign of sadness. 

In Servia the cuckoo is considered as 
a prophetic bird. 

In central Europe the cuckoo is supposed 
to be a sign of good luck. 

The night raven is sometimes said to be 


a sign of bad luck, 
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Harry’s Lesson 


By Olga C. Moore 


Harry had received a new piece, at his 
last lesson, called Rose Petals. Practice 
time came along, on this particular day, 
and Harry stalked up to the piano. 

First of all he banged through the first 
page of Rose Petals. Harry did not know 
that his father had come home early and 
was reading the evening paper in the next 
room. (Or rather, he was watching the 
boy over the top of his paper.) When 
Harry had finished the first page, and 
started on the second, his father called, 
“Son!” “Yes, sir,” answered the startled 
son, “What new style of music is this you 
are giving us this evening?” asked his 
father, “I don’t think I ever heard any 
musician pound on the keys as you are 
doing. If you’d like to break the piano a 
little quicker, there’s a big hammer down 
stairs in my tool box, that you may use.” 


There 15 a 





Harry’s head drooped, his face flushed 
red, his conscience hurt him. To excuse 
himself, he finally answered fretfully, “Oh, 
pshaw, Dad, what does a boy want with 
such a piece as Rose: Petals? Mrs. M 
is always talking about a beautiful melody 
in the bass and soft chords in the treble. 
I don’t want that mushy stuff. What have 





I got big strong hands for, if I can’t play 
the chords loud with ’em? I want some- 
thing rough and tumble!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Harry’s father, thought- 
fully, “You do not want MUSIC, you want 
to make NOISE. You know that we are 
going to attend a piano recital to-night, 
given by Miss Right’s pupils, and you will 
hear some real music there—not noise.” 

The Recital was under way. The next 
number on the program was Rose Petals, 
played by Issy Right (Miss Right’s young 
brother, and Harry’s playmate). 

The first melody, played with the left 
hand, came forth like the tones of a ’cello 
—the right hand playing an accompaniment 
of soft chords, reminding one of rose 
petals, dropping, dropping, dropping, oh, so 
softly. 

Then the right hand took up the melody 
and sang out a little higher, like a violin. 
The left hand here carried an accompani- 
ment, with a little accent on the first beat 
of each measure, while the double notes 
were played softly, just keeping time with 
the melody. 

Then, again, the ’cello-like tones, so like 
the human voice, sang clearly in the bass 
and the right hand chords again seemed to 
represent rose petals dropping softly. 

Truly, Issy Right was a little artist, and 
the audience heartily approved of his play- 
ing, judging by the tremendous applause. 
Harry shyly turned to his father and whis- 
pered, “I say, Dad, when we get home, I 


want to see if J can make that much 


MUSIC out of my Rose Petals.” 

Don’t you wish that we could be mice 
and listen in on Harry’s next music lesson 
when he plays Rose Petals? 





Clover Time 


Here is something new for a pastime 
when you go on your vacation this sum- 
mer. Of course some of you live all the 
year round where you can go into the 
fields and woods; but a great many others 
only see the fields and woods for a short 
time in the summer. Everyone loves to 
sit in the fields and imagine themselves in 
the middle of a vast sea of grass and 
clover, and look at the sky and the clouds 
and listen to the birds. And don’t you 
love to pull the daisies and buttercups and 
fancy grass? But soon your bouquet 
becomes wilted, you throw it away and 
have nothing to show for your visit to 
the fields. 

The next time you go, take a strip of 
heavy paper, about eight or ten inches 





wide. Draw a staff on it with crayon. 
Then gather your clover and fancy grass 
and make a little melody on your staff. 
Get white clover for the half and whole, 
and red clover for the quarters and 
eighths. Put them just exactly where 
they should go on the staff to make your 
melody, and push the stems through to 
the other side of the paper so they will 
stay in place. Use blades of grass for 
the stems of the notes and for the 
“hooks” of the eighths. Make little slits 
in the paper to pull each end of the blade 
of grass through, so they will stay in 
place,’too. You will have a very pretty 
melody, and you can bring it home with 
you and try it on your piano. 





Problems 

Have you a thoroughly reliable sense of 
rhythm? And even if you have, are you 
thoroughly familiar with all the various 
time signatures? And the many ways that 
measures can be made up in each time 
signature? 

The following is a good exercise for 
making one feel “at home” in different 
time signatures. 

Take a piece of paper and write a two- 
four-time signature, and space off eight 
measures. In the first measure put one 
note which must fill the measure of time. 
In the second measure put two notes. In 
the third put three notes; in the fourth 
four notes and in the fifth, five notes, and 
so on. The exact time value must be 
given to each note to make the number of 
given notes exactly fill the measure. 

Then do the same again, this time giving 
yourself a three-four time signature. Then 
again with a four-four time signature. 
Then with a five-four, six-four. Then 
with three-eighth, four-eighth, six-eichth 
and so forth. This may be done by any 
one, individually, or may be used as a 
“stunt” at a club or class meeting, giving 
2 prize for the one having the fewest 
mistakes. 





Letter Box 


DpaR JUNIOR ETupeE: 

I have never seen any letters from Mon- 
treal, so I thought I would write 

My mother is a musician, and she teaches 
my brother and me the piano. I have been 
learning nearly five years and have 
started to take up the violin. 

Montreal is a city of two nationalities, 
English and French; so we have concerts in 
both languages. At school we are taught to 
sing French and English songs. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH MARY HARRISON (Age 12), 
Verdun, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

P. S.—I almost forgot to tell you how much 
I like THe Ervpn. I look forward every month 
to reading the Junior Erupn, and playing 
over some of the pieces. 

EpitH MARY HARRISON. 


just 






I sometimes think 

It’s so much trouble 
To practice every day, 
But then I know 

It’s necessary 


To really learn to play. 


If all the scales 

Were joined together 
And rolled out into one, 
It seems to me 

That it would reach 
From here up to the sun. 





DeaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

1 have never written to you before, but I 
just have to tell you how much I enjoy THp 
Erupe and especially the Junior Department. 
I have been studying piano for four years and 
I think the pieces that THe Erupr publishes 
are always very pretty. My teacher at Notre 
Dame Academy goes over them with me and 
she also prizes them very much. She thinks 
that THe Ercpe encourages the study of 
musie everywhere. 

Your friend, 
Mary DoNAHODP (Age 13). 
Ohio. 
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RE you satisfied with your out- 
A look in the profession—don’t 
you feel that you could estab- 
lish yourself in a position of greater 
responsibility and incidentally enjoy 
a better financial future if you spent 
a little time on brushing up your own 
knowledge? 

An ounce of proof is worth a pound 
of promise. Making claims is easy— 
“making good” is the real test of 
merit. Many readers of THE ETUDE 
—teachers and students, have been 
greatly benefited by our courses— 






Paderewski and Other Great 
Artists Endorse Our Lessons 





others have seen our announcement in this publication for years, but 
as yet have no direct personal knowledge of the 


Sherwood Piano Lessons 
for Students 


Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano playing. 


No stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely perfect. 


It would 


surprise you to know that Sherwood devoted to each lesson enough time to 


earn at least $100.00 in teaching. 


It is possible for you to get all this 


time and energy for almost nothing, compared to what it cost. The lessons 


are illustrated with life-like photographs of Sherwood at the piano. 
are given with weekly examination papers. 


They 


Sherwood Normal Lessons 
for Piano Teachers 


Contain the fundamental principles of successful teaching-—-the vital 





principles 


the big things in touch, technic, melody, phrasing, rhythm, 


tone production, interpretation and expression—a complete set of physical 
exercises for developing, strengthening and training the muscles of the 
fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully explained, illustrated and made 
clear by photographs, diagrams and drawings. 


Harmony 


A knowledge of Harmony is 
teacher. 


necessary for every student and 
You can study the Harmony Course prepared especially 


for us by Adolph Rosenbecker, former Soloist and Conductor, pupil 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Con- 


ductor and Teacher. 
study the subject thoroughly. 


You need Harmony and this is your chance to 


Harmony Teaches You to 


1 Analyze Music, thus enabling 4. 
you to determine the key of any * 
composition and its various har- 
monie progressions. 

2. Transpose at sight more easily 5. 


accompaniments which you may be 
ealled upon to play. 

correctly 6. 
bands and 


Melodies 
musie for 


3. Harmonize 
and arrange 
orchestras. 


Memorize Rapidly, 
very greatest benefits derived from 
the study of Harmony. 


any 
inconvenient to play. 


Detect Wrong Notes and faulty 
progressions in 


printed music or 


during the performance of a com- 
position. 


one of the 


Substitute other notes when for 


reason the ones written are 


Mark an X Before Course That Interests You 


AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


temember, we will send you 6 free lessons from any one of the Courses 


named below. 


Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you 


and let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do for you. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B3 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, six free lessons and full information regarding 


course I have marked with an X below. 
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addressing our advertisers. 


Junior Etude Competition 


THE Junior Etrupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories and essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Ts Music a: Part of My Home Life?” 
Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words. Any girl or boy under fifteen 
may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender (written plainly, 
and not on a separate piece of paper) and 
be received at the JUNIorR EtTupE office, 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of April. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 


published in the issue for Jut.e. 

Put your name and age on the upper 
left-hand corner of the paper, and your ad- 
dress on the upper right-hand corner of 
the paper. If your contribution takes 
more than one piece of paper do this on 
each piece. 

Competitors must comply with all of 
the above conditions. Do not use type- 
writers. 


MY GREATEST MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
(Prize Winner) 

One time when we were practicing for a 
recital our orchestra was to play the first 
number, and I was to play a violin solo. 
After our last rehearsal we decided to leave 
our music on our racks, ready for our per- 
formance that evening. I returned to the 
hall a little after seven to see that every- 
thing was ready and to take a glance at 
my musie when, to my great surprise, I found 
it was missing! We searched all over, but it 
was not to be found. Just imagine my feel- 


ings! Although I had never even tried to 
play without my notes before, I decided I 


would do so, and got through splendidly. So 
ever after that I memorized my pieces. 
IvAH MCDONNELL (Age 11), 
Towa. 





GREATEST MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
(Prize Winner) 

This story I am about to relate is a true 
one that happened to me. This experience 
was a public piano recital. Of course it was 
given under my teacher's supervision, but 
nevertheless, it was my _ recital. TI had 
planned this for several months, and for the 
two months I practiced five or six hours 
regularly, and ‘three or four hours the last 
two months. The day came at last on which 
I was to appear, and I did no work that day 
except a few minutes slow and fast scale 
practice. When I played that evening I 
played without a mistake and put my whole 
heart and soul into it. It was a great suc- 


MY 


eess, and that was what I worked for. 
ADOLPH KOHLHAMMBR (Age 15), 
Towa. 
N. B.—(Please send complete address, 


Adolph.) 


MY GREATEST MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
(Prize Winner) 

Last year I was on our commencement pro- 
gram for a piano solo. IJilness kept me from 
memorizing my selection, but as the programs 
were already printed, I was given special 
permission to use my notes. At the concert, 
my music was before me and I was ready to 
play, when suddenly the lights went out and 
left the audience in total darkness—I could 
hear. the audience gasp, while somewhere in 
the hall a baby began to ery. Spurred on 
by a desire to entertain the people until the 
lights were fixed, I started to play another 
piece that I had memorized several weeks 
before. It was Humoresque. I played it 
through without seeing the keys; and just 
as I finished the lights came on, and I 
took my seat, feeling happy because I had 
done my duty. 

MaArsgorin Fowuer (Age 13), 
Mhian 








Puzzle 
By Annie Walker Humphrey 


THE first letters of the words in the 
puzzle represent the initials of some fa- 
mous musician or composer. 

1. Was a master. 

2. Famous, much-beloved. 

3. Intensely patriotic. 

4. Just, serene, blind. 

5. Loud, violent behavior. 

6. Glorious, famous hallelujahs, 

7. Exceedingly gifted. 

8. Romanticist and song-writer. 

9. Pessimistic in temperament. 

10. Famed, French-Polish Composer. 

11. Composer, French genius. 

12. Famous, prolific song writer. 

13. Favorite, justly honored. 

14. A great Russian. 

15. Famous virtuoso, learned. 





THE ETUDE 


Answer to Puzzle 





1. Race—Braces., 
2. lute—Flutes. 
3. harp—SharpS 
4. bar—barKs. 
5. note—DEnote. 
6. line—lineAR. 
7. at—FLat. 

8. rum—Drums. 


9. corn—cornET., 
10. horn—hornHT. 
11. Rita—ritaRD. 








12. ale—SCale. 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Gertrude Calkins (age 11), Pennsylvania; 
Faye Parsons (age 11), Texas; Lawrence 
Goodman (age 13), Missouri. 


Honorable Mention for Composition 


Edith Hanson, Florence Greene, Belva Nell 
Rummager, Juanita Darnell, Ruth  Sifford, 
Alice Boxler, Bernice Singer, Julian L. Eddy,, 
Melvin W. Ripkorn, Gertrude Calkins, Mar- 
garet Hastings, Frances Hunihan, Grace Rem- 
ington, Mary LHlizabeth Doherty, Dorothy 
Baldwin, Helen Foote, Harry Dean, Lucile 
Hill, Marian Tipton, Eva Lut, Catherine 
Breyen, Flora McArdle, Mary A. Stack, Leslie 
Rothrock, Marian Gallagher, Marian Caughey, 
Virginia Kelley, Alvina Lewis, Richard R. 
Smith, Kate Lyon, Loretta Barny, Margaret 
Voetter, Hannah Roth, Aurietta Losier, Na- 
talie Lyng, Calda Waite, Fern Zimmer, George 
Donaldson, Jr., Marie Richmond. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


Agnes Burns, John Burt Clark, Alma 
Rolk, Sarah Wellard Million, Mary Margaret 
Rupp, Natalie Tyng, Alice Smith, Ruth Cacek, 
Marian Mansheim, Dora Lee Parsons, Marian 
Gallegher, Nellie Huebner, Mary Johnson, 
Frances Terry, Veronica Miller, Mona Blanch- 
ette, Helen Farrell, Josephine Bound, Mary 
A. Stack, Catherine Breyen, Mary Jorden, 
Hileen McKinney, Mary Ward, Ruby Becken- 
back, Melba L. Smith, Lou Ernestine Buck, 
Lois Johnston,;» Alvina Lewis, Josephine 


Coulombe. ———_ 
Letter Box List 


[Letters have been reeeived from the follow- 


ing. Try to make your letters more interest- 
ing, if you want to see them in print. Evelyn 
Campbell, Pearl Lydia Sharpless, Rhoda 


Lundy, George P. Walthall, Barbara M. Chase, 
Virginia Anderson, Marie Hall, Alma _ V. 
Sedaker, Margaret G. McCormack, Mary Hor- 


ton, Frances McAtee, Harriet A. Cross, 
Blanch G. Blackstone, Adele Hoover, Anna 
Karp, Mildred Cochran, Josephine Stein, 
Ihivelyn Kneeburg, Edith Kneeburg, Ruth 
Troch, Florence BE. Pisar, Adeline Bellman, 


Janet Harket, Lillian Fehlberg, Grace McGee, 
Molly Martin, Mary Burke, Anita Warner.] 


Ear Training 

ARE your ears as good as your eyes in 
music? So many music students learn to 
play a- piece or an exercise or study, and 
practice very hard to make a “showing;” 
but do you think they have a very clear 
idea of what they are doing, or trying to 
do? DO YOU? 

Can you recognize all the different kinds 
of chords and scales and intervals when. 
you hear them? (That is, without seeing 
them written down, or without finding 
them on the key-board.) 

Can you tell the difference between a 
second and a seventh when you hear them? 
Or between a fourth and a fifth? That 
catches lots of people whose ears are not 
trained. Can you tell major and minor 
scales apart when you hear them? It is 
certainly to be: hoped that you can do this 
much, at least. Can you recognize melodic 


and harmonic and natural minor scales?, 
Major and minor chords.do not sound at 
all alike; 
which? 


but do you know which is 


Georg Friedrich Handel 
Born at Halle, 1685 Died at London, 1759 


Master of the Oratorio. Gifted 
the Violin, Harpsichord and the 
Messiah, The Judas Maccabeus, 
among his best known works. 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


The Messiah Festival for 1923, at 
Lindsborg, Kansas, was held from March 25th, 
to April 1. Mmes. Frances Alda and Sigrid 
Onégin, were leading soloists, among others 
from New York and western cities. The Beth- 
hundred voices 


any Oratorio Society of five 
gave their 122d, 123d and 124th perform- 


ances of the “Messiah,” with the accompani- 
ment of their local Symphony Orchestra of 
forty-five members and organ. AIl this in a 


town of two thousand inhabitants! 


Cosima Wagner is to receive a volun- 
tary percentage of the receipts of the Bava- 
rian State Theaters, from Wagnerian per- 
formances, as a tribute to Wagner's memory, 
because of financial straits of the family on 
account of the collapse of German currency. 


Anthem Contest is announced 
by the Lorenz Publishing Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Prizes offered amount to three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Particulars 
ou application. 


A Fifth 


“Mona Lisa,’ by Max Schillings, had its 
American premiére at the Metropolitan Opera 
Itouse of New York, on March first, with con- 
siderable success, 


Lieut. William H. Santelmann cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as leader 
of the United States Marine Band, March 3d. 
Iie sueceeded John Philip Sousa in this posi- 
tion, having had ten years of experience under 
the leadership of “The March King.” 


The Japanese Interest in Occidental 
Musie is growing from year to year, accord- 
ing to reports of Consul E. P. Dickover of 
Kobe, Player-pianos of native make are now 
on the market, 


The “Cecelia,” a magazine dedicated to 
Catholic Chureh Music and published at St. 
Francis, Wisconsin, has recently celebrated a 
double jubilee of its existence and of its still 
active editor, Prof. John Singenberger, who 
founded it fifty years ago. 


Edwin Lemare, the distinguished Muni- 
cipal Organist, of Portland, Maine, is especially 
proud of the career of his father (also Edwin) 


who has just retired as organist of Holy 
Trinity Church, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Con- 


poser of many works, of which his Christmas 
Carols are especially well known, his last 
recital, at the age of eighty-two, was declared 
by the British papers to have been a master- 
ful and powerful performance. 


Atlantic City now has a regular Artists’ 
Course, in its newest of modern hotels, Had- 
don Ilall, which has been reconstructed upon 
2 magnificent seale, including one of the finest 
concert rooms of its kind in the country. 


The management of the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Ilall has secured artists of fame, such as 


have appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Biltmore of New York and the Bellevue 
Stratford of Philadelphia, and among whom 
are Gigli, De Luea, Althouse and John 
Charles Thomas. 


The State Symphony Orchestra, which 
aecording to the announcement is to empha- 


size quality rather than quantity in its activi- 
ties, has been organized in New York, with 
Joseph Stransky, recently resigned conductor 


of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at its head. 


The Auditorium Hotel and Theatre, 
show place and pride of Chicago and Chicago- 
aus in the World’s Fair days, is to be torn 
down and replaced by a towering structure to 
cost between ten and fifteen millions. At its 
dedication Adelina Patti, at her zenith, was 
the chief attraction, while President Benjamin 
Ilarrison made the leading address. 


Cesar Thomson, celebrated Belgian vio- 
linist and teacher, will give concerts in Ameri- 
ca next season, aS well as teach at the Ithaca 
Conservatory. 


Mitja Nikisech, son of Arthur Nikisch for 
some years conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will tour America next season as 
a concert pianist. 


Paderewski received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, from the University of Southern 
California, on the occasion of their Washing- 
ton’s Birthday observance, 
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The World of Music 


$50,000 for Symphony Orchestra 
Coneerts in Fairmount Park, has been voted 
by the city council of Philadelphia. 


Gabriel Fauré, now in his eighty-second 
year, and who in 1905 succeeded Theodore Du- 


bois as Director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
has recently been promoted to the rank of 


Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, by the 
French Government. 


Coffin, prominent choral 
conductor, died in New York, March 7, from 
a heart attack. He had been founder of 
twenty-five choral organizations, and head of 


Nelson Perley 


the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club since 
1919. 

The Original Manuscript of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” one of the most valuable 


musical manuscripts of all the world, has been 
given to the University of Rochester (New 
York), by Hiram W. Sibley of that city. 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation is 
how ready to receive applications for grants 
to assist needy and talented music students, 
in their education. At present, only persons 
of American birth or citizenship are eligible, 
but this without regard to race, color or reli- 


gion, Information may be had from the 
offices of the Foundation, 522 VWifth Avenue, 
New York. 


“Snow Bird,’ an opera by Theodore 
Stearns, an American composer, had its world 


premiére by the Chicago Civie Opera Asso- 
ciation on January 6th. The plot is Rus- 
sian. “Beautiful indeed is the score’; “the 





music is modern, but not distorted,” and ‘the 
work was received more enthusiastically than 
any of the eight or ten operas by American 
composers given from time to time by the 
Chicago organization,’”’ say the critics. 


“Giocund e Tluso Re,” a lyric opera by 
Jachino, has been awarded the first prize of 
50,000 lire offered by the Commission of Fine 


Arts at Rome. ‘Morenita,’ by Perisco, re- 
ceived the second prize of 30,000 lire, and 
these, with three others receiving honorable 
mention, will be publicly performed during 
the season. 

Hans Lewy, a fourteen-year-old pianist- 
composer of Rorschach, Switzerland, has 


amazed the erities of Vienna by the exquisite 
finish of his playing and by 
splendid content and form.” 


“a Symphony of 


Beethoven 
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The Piano, specially con 
structed to overcome his deafness, has been 
discovered in Vienna and will probably be 
bought for the Beethoven Museum in the 
Royal Library of Berlin. It has three strings 
to each key, a feature now common to the 
upper range of practically all pianos. 

Alexander Glazounoff has received the 
title of “People’s Artist of the Republic” 
from the Soviet Government of Russia. In 
conferring the honor in the large hall of the 


Moscow Conservatory, Lunacharsky, Commis 
sioner of Hdueation, speaking of Glazounoff’s 


patriotism and loyalty to his people, 


said: 


“You did not desert them in the darkest days 






of the revolution, and it is for this reason 
that we prize you as the greatest gift and 
treasure of Russian art. We love you and 
are proud of you.” 

The Redoutensaal of the Hofburg 
Palace in Vienna, once the famous ball- 
room of the Imperial Hapsburgs, has been 
converted into a “small theater’ by erecting 
a stage across one end, and in it are given 


the Mozart operas, “The Barber 


and others of their type. 


Caruso’s Art Collection and 
property were sold in New York, 
week of March, bringing $151,148. 
uso’s portion of the proceeds from the 
of operatic costumes was donated to 
Caruso Foundation for needy musicians. 


the 
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personal 
first 
Mrs. Car 
sale 


the 


of Harp- 


ists held its annual convention at Providence, 


Rhode Island, April 22 and 23. 
The Boston Civic Grand Opera 
sociation, has been organized with the 


tention of 
beginning next 


giving a season 
November. 


Willem Van 
pointed co-conductor of the 
National Symphony Society of New York 
will conduet the econeerts during the 
half of the season, Mr. 
duct the last 
Hadley remains as 
throughout the season 





assistant 
of 1923-1924. 


Hoogstraten has been 


As- 


in 


of performances 


ap- 


Philharmonie 
and 
first 
Mengelberg will con- 
half of the season, and Henry 
conductor 


Alberto Salvi has perfected and patented 


a device for the simultaneous muting of 
Salvi is one of the le 


strings of the harp. 
ing harp virtuosi. 
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Seen 


Jonas Chickering, “the father of the 
American pianoforte had his memory hon 
ored by a National Centennial Celebration of 
his epoch-making inventions, with its cul- 


mination in Boston on April 14 and 15. 


Walter Henry Rothwell has been reén- 















gaged for a period of five years as the conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, of which he has been leader since its 
organization in 1919 

_ “Kidelio,” Beethoven’s only opera, had 
its first performance in seven years in New 
York, when the German Opera Company gave 
it a very creditable performance at the Lex- 
ington Theatre on the seventeenth of March. 
This was during their second engagement, of 
three weeks, in New York this season, making 
seven weeks in all that they entertained the 
metropolis 

When Bruno Walter conducted § the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on March 30 
and 451, it was his honor to be the first “‘guest 
conductor” of that famous organization in its 
history of forty-two years Composers had 
led their individual works, but this was the 
first time the regular conductor had been 
displaced by another, throughout a program. 

The Royal Opera of Stockholm has 
recently celebrated the  one-hundred-and-fif- 
tieth anniversary of its continuous existences 
At that time Mozart was seventeen years old 
and the United States not yet born. During the 
Festival Week the second act of ‘Thétis and 
Péléw” by Uttini (the opera with which thi 
house was dedicated on January 18, 1773) 
was performed, and among others was a gala 
night at which the Royal Family and _ not- 
ables from all Scandinavian countries wer 
present. 

A $1,000 Prize for a chamber composition 
to include one or more voeal parts, is offered 
by the Berkshire Music Colony Contest 
closes April 15, 1924. Particulars from Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Miles Birket Foster, an English organ- 
ist of wide reputation, and internationally 
known as a composer of church music, died 
recently in London. At one time he was or 
ganist of St. James’s Marylebone, with thé 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, author of “Music and 
Morals,’’ as its pastor. 

The Eighteenth Annual Bach Choir 
Festival will be held at Bethlehem, Pennsyl 
vania, May 25 and 26, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle. The “St. John Passion” 
and ‘“‘B Minor Mass” will receive two presen 
tations each. 

German Opera, with Josef Stransky as 
the conductor, is planned in New York for 
next season. 

“T’Africaine,” the lurid score of Meyer- 
beer, has been revived at the Metropolitan this 
season, after a slumber sixteen years 
Produced on a magnificent scale, the leading 
role of Vasco di Gama was assumed by 
Gigli. 

The American National Symphony 
Orchestra has been incorporated at Albany, 
New York, with Howard Barlow as conductor 
The orchestra is to be national in the sense 
that its activities will be confined to no one 
city, as it will tour the country. 

Gluck'’s “Orpheus” was presented in 
Mareh at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, by the 
Philadelphia Musieal Club Under the direc 
tion of Miss Edith Pusey and Mrs. Hdwin A. 
Watrous, President of the Club, it proved one 


of the most unusual accomplishments in the 
field of women’s clubs. From the standpoint of 
appropriate scenery and artistic groupings the 









production was superior in 1 ly ways to 
many professional performances. The club 
has a complete corps de ballet under the di 
rection of Mrs. Caroline Littlefield, an excel- 
lent chorus trained by Mr. Stanley Addicks, 
and the Philadelphia Woman’s Symphony 


Orchestra of fifty-five members conducted by 
J. F. W. Leman. The soloists were members 
of the club, of whom Veronica Sweigart, Doro 
thy Fox and Cora Frye particularly distin- 
guisbed themselves. 
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SUMMER TERM 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Ten Weeks, May 23 to July 31 


Normal Courses 


Five Weeks, June 27 to July 31 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 27 to August 7 


Brilliant Faculty of Over Ninety Artists—greatest ever assembled in any American school of music 
MODERN NORMAL COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Remarkable Series of Artist Concerts, Recitals and Lectures, Free to Summer Students 


Announcement is made of the exclusive teaching engagement of 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


World-renowned violinist and teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini, etc.—by special arrangement available until September Ist 


Free Scholarships with Artist Teachers in Summer Term. 


Write for application blank and particulars 


ATTRACTIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES AT MODERATE RATES 


Write Today for Summer Bulletin and Dormitory Reservation 


Address T. E. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
TERM OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER TENTH 


FALL 





- ‘The COSMOPOLITAN | 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 


prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 25th-July 28th 
For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 


16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ii. 














Summer Term 


Six weeks from June 25. 
Daily theory and normal 
classes for piano teachers. 





PITTSBURGH 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. 






MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
20th SEASON 
June 20th to July 5th, 1923 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 





Valparaiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 





Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS MAY 29, 1923 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VACATIONS 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches. 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruction, high 
ideals, breadth of culture,and moderate cost, combined with efficient management, the Comps 


Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William Greiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; and 90 assistant teachers. 


All branches, Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public School Music Supervision. 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military Band Departments. Two Com- 
plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer under the personal instruc- 
tion and supervision of Department Directors. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
June 25 to August 4 


The special course is designed primarily for teachers who are unable to attend the regular 
winter sessions—Practical instruction along sound pedagogical lines will be given in all 
phases of teaching, both vocal and instrumental. A special circular giving detailed infor- 
mation will be mailed upon request. 
(Dormitories) 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pirector °"*Bond'snd Heed Sirects 















under ideal conditions. Master courses in 
Violin, Singing and Piano right on the beau- 
tiful North Shore of Long Island. Summer 
School at Centerport, L.I. Term, July 16 to 
September 15. F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac. 
(Durham Univ.), Director. For illustrated, descriptive booklet address 

MRS. F. L. WILLGOOSE, Centerport, Long Island, N. Y. 


slUDy Spend your summer in study, but work 
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ONS ERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A SCHCOL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


Elias Day 


President and Director of 
Dramatic Department 


ANNOUNCES 


A SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL | 


June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


THEODORE 
HARRISON 


Dir. of Music Dept. 
In addition to pri- 


vate lessons will con- 
duct a class in 





Interpretation and 
Repertoire 


For Students, Teachers 
and Professionals 





TuHeopore Harrison 


Mr. Harrison’s time is in great demand. Please 
make early application. 


Superior faculty teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art will be in attend- 
ance at the summer normal. Work taken 
during the summer will be credited on regu- 
lar courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 


Studios and Dormitories in our own build- 
ing ideally located in the heart of the North 
Side Art Center. 


Write Topay For SPECIAL SUMMER BULLETIN 
LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. R.S., 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4 |, 
(SIX WEEKS) 58th YEAR : 

S| 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER RICHARD HAGEMAN Hl 
: Master Violin Instructor of the World Noted Coach and Accompanist ‘el 

PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA | 
ites. ve reactant reahay PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS | 

5 HERBERT WI THERSPOON Notable Teacher of Teachers ie| 
pe 

i d Teach \3 

Famous Singer and Teacher | CLARENCE EDDY E 

OSCAR SAENGER Dean of American Organists fel 

Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Operatic Coach ka 

: es 
FLORENCE HINKLE LEON SAMETINI E 

America’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher bg 

And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers in Attendance— | 
Also Private and Class Lessons with all Teachers ie 

UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND is 

SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE ‘si 

el 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES isi 

Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory will be re 
conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. es 

Full details in Summer Catalog. Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. iS 
Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy, have ie 

each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or p= 

FREE SC HOLARSHIPS playing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request. | Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and Ke 

Class Lessons may be arranged with all teachers. Teachers’ Certificates and Degrees Conferred at Close of Summer Session. se 

Fall Session Opens September 10 Dormitory Accommodations Complete Catalog on Request 0 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE °."""" 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DRAMATIC ART 


INCORPORATED 


A Teaching Position Guaranteed 


To every Piano Teacher or Student 
who can qualify during our 


SUMMER SESSION 
(June 25th to August 4th, 1923) 


This is an Unusual Offer, and a service not provided by any 
other conservatory. We are able to do this only because of our 
organization, which is an institution of not merely local influence, 
but of nation-wide influence and activities. We have over 1000 
branches in the country, and 12 branches in the residence sections 
of Chicago, with new branches constantly being established. There 
is an opportunity for you in one of these if you will prepare for it. 

Our entire faculty of over Sixty Teachers, many of national ,and 
international reputation, offers unexcelled courses of instruction, 
including a 


FREE PIANO MASTER CLASS 


under 


SIDNEY SILBER 


Noted American Pianist 


Dormitory Accommodations for Students 
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1254 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, III. 


Announces 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


LEE PATTISON, Distinguished Pianist 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Famous Piano Pedagogue 
COLBERTA MILLETT, Eminent Vocal Teacher of Milan 
JOHANNA HESS BURR, Renowned Teacher of Singers 

GUY HERBERT WOODARD, Master Violinist 

FATHER WM. J. FINN, Famous Conductor, Paulist Choristers, 


of New York, greatest authority on church music in 
America. 60-hour course for Organists and Choir Masters. 














Courses in Normal Training, Public School Music 


Write ror PartTIcuLARS Dancing and Dramatic Art 


SHERWOOD Music SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Illinois 





The Most Beautifully Located and 
Appointed School of Music in America 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS CONTINUED ON PAGES 292, 355 AND 358 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL — 


FiveWeeks ~~~ —_ _June 25 to July 28 











JOSEF 


Private Lessons 








of New York City Repertory Teachers’ Classes Famous New York Expert 
One of America’s Foremost Auditor Classes On Tone Production 
Vocal Teachers—Private Lessons Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 6 osr-ceapuare courses 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of Six Weeks, June 25 to August 4, 1923. Lecture Courses by Eminent Educators. | 
Recitals by Members of the Faculty. 


Among the 100 members of the Faculty the following distinguished artists will be in residence: 


PIANO VOICE VIOLIN ORGAN MUSICAL THEORY 
Josef Lhevinne William S. Brady Jacques Gordon Wilhelm Middelschulte Arthur Olaf Andersen 
Heniot Levy Delia Valeri Herbert Butler Frank Van Dusen John Palmer 
Silvio Scionti Karleton Hackett age teh aed ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 

i ag Members of Chi Sym- 
ae Cae LL Sa < ae Ties Sch cabrennee PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ye a Patsarcs ym : 
cles te Oe George H. Gartl 
Kurt Wanieck Elaine De Sellem VIOLONCELLO Ot Rana DRAMATIC ART 
Earl Blair Marie S. Zendt Kobert Ambrosius David A. Clippinger A. Louise Suess 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri by competitive examination. 
Send for Application Blank. Moderate Tuition Rates. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 


Send for Summer Session Prospectus and Special Lhevinne, Brady, Valeri and 
Public School Music Circulars 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 300 South Wabash Avenue | 
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A New ETUDE Departure : 


In every issue of Tur Ervupe hereafter, for some time to 
come, there will be expert material dealing with music in the 
public schools. The public school music teacher and the private 
music teacher are joining hands all over the country. Tue 
Erupr, always in the van, has secured the services of the bright- 
est writers upon this subject, and all of our readers will find it 
profitable to keep’ in touch with what is going on in this 
vast field. 

Half a century ago music had the hardest kind of a battle 
to get even passing attention in public schools. Then came a 
period when school boards, often composed of worthy men in 
business and other occupations, took it upon themselves to 
become censors upon all matters of educational theory, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had no practical knowledge whatever 
of the subject. ‘They called music a “frill” and fought it tooth 
and nail. 

Now the greatest educators of the times demand it as a 
regular part of the everyday training of the student. In the 
New York Times of March 11th, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
{meritus of Harvard, writes: “Teach every child to draw, model, 
sing or play a musical instrument. Make the training of the 
senses a prime object every day. What some people call frills 
and fads in schools and family life, like music and drawing, are 
really of fundamental importance.” In the same issue Dr. 
George Strayer, Director of Educational Research of the 
Teachers’ College of New York, says: “Music and Fine Arts 
antedate the three R’s. He is a poorly educated man who lacks 
in appreciation of the beautiful.” 

Music’s immense educational importance is irrefutable. Let 
all music workers and music teachers keep alive to this new 
contact through coming Erupe articles. 





Our Music Room 


Ir we were building a new home and had fortune’s kiss of 
unlimited means we should see that the Music Room was located 
in the center of the house interest. Beside it would be the library 
with living books, and on the other side a room devoted to 
objects of art. In that music room we should look first of all for 
an absence of decorations tending to mar the tonal effects. 
There would be bright windows and places for flowers; chairs, 
musical instruments, cabinets, one or two stately pictures or 
busts, and nothing more. One cabinet would be for sheet 
music, another for musical books, a third for talking machine 
records and a fourth for the finest player piano rolls. The 
records and the rolls would be a reference library for interpre- 
tation, not merely a means of comfortable entertainment. 

No fine Music Room of the future will be complete without 
such a library. Time was in the earlier days of records that we 
rebelled against them. Now we own records that we would not 
part with for a great deal of money. Some of them are the 
voices of friends who have passed beyond. 

Last night Caruso sang to us Vesti la Giubba; Evan Wil- 
liams, If With All Your Hearts; and David Bispham, Danny 
Deever. Surely nothing comes nearer Resurrection than this. 
No sooner had the record started than we saw David Bispham 
come back in that very room where he had often been and sung 
Danny Deever in person. The wonderful record preserved all 
of the distinguished personality of our greatest American singer. 
It is only in such a way that we can appreciate the integrity and 
the significance of the records of great artists that are now being 
made. To have a Music Room without them would be like having 
a library without books. 
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Are You Educated ? 

Here is a test and a good one. Can you answer “Yes” 
to each of the following questions propounded by a professor in 
the University of Chicago? We reprint the list from the 
Journal of Education, Dr. Winship’s very live and practical 
publication. Perhaps this applies to those of us who are rep- 
resenting that music makes us more human. 

1. Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

&. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself ? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight 
m the eye? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

5. Wil a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

9. Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn are as 
compatible with high thinking as piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to yourself? 

12. Can you be happy alone? 

13. Can you look out over the world and see anything but 
dollars and cents? 

14. Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and 
see the clear sky? 





Long Distance Pirates 
The legitimate use of the postal highways for the trans- 
action of business has been an incalculable boon to our count ry. 
It has placed the country man and the small town woman on a 
purchasing level with the streams of humanity that flow up and 
down Fifth Avenue, Chestnut Street, State Street and Boylston 
Street. 


Because of the immense commercial and economic impor- 
tance of high class, legitimate mail order advertising, the 


government is very careful to prosecute those who violate the law 
by an abuse of the mails. Every year hundreds of impecunious 
schemes are stopped, but rarely before some innocent person has 
been victimized. Possibly the worst offenders have been those 
who have dealt in fraudulent stock. Next, possibly, come the 
Fraud Music Publishers. We have hit many of the worst of 
these through Tur Ervupe and we know that revelations coming 
through this paper have put several of them out of business. 

Alas, all Fraud is hydra-headed. As soon as one head is 
scotched another crops up in another part of the country. 
Surely with these mail-order frauds—these long-distance pirates 
—eternal vigilance is the only price of Liberty. 

We have known of mail-order education, of Correspondence 
schools teaching piano, organ theory and allied subjects that 
have given unquestioned satisfaction to their patrons who have 
gone carefully through the courses as indicated. Some of these 
courses have been prepared by teachers of real renown: and the 
grading, material and instructions given seem to be of a credi- 
table order. Of course, practically all of the patrons of such 
courses now know that there is rarely a time when any of the 
questions they answer are corrected by the celebrities who pre- 
pared the course. That does not matter, if the questions are 
corrected by persons adequate to the task. Everything depends 
upon the selection of the school. Some of the correspondence 
schools of music are literally next door to worthless. The mate 
rial itself is trifling in its value and the questions are answered by 
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indifferent clerks, often with scarcely more knowledge of the 
subject than the student. Such schools can not be condemnned 
too severely. 

Possibly the worst fraud of this kind that has come to our 
attention is that of schools teaching voice by mail. When the 
finest teachers of the voice declare that they cannot determine in 
advance what the future of a given pupil will be, these outrageous 
quacks pretend that with their method supplemented by all kinds 
of “gimeracks” they can guarantee anyone that they will in a 
short time teach him the art of singing. We have even seen a 
diploma made out in the name of a person with scarcely any 
eraduated from this absurd 


o 
system. As a matter of fact, the gentleman who received the 


voice at all who was alleged to have 


diploma was a business man who had never even taken a lesson by 
mail. Such a scheme embodies all the worst features of the 
fake medical dispenser, the bucket-shop operator and the unscru- 
pulous subseription book agent. Just how such people can oper- 
ate without falling under the ban of the law which makes it a 
misdemeanor to obtain money under false pretenses, we cannot 
understand. 

We are very skeptical of all attempts to teach voice by mail. 
We believe that quite as much can be gained by the purchase of 
a few good books and the pursuit of a regular course of studies, 
costing only a few dollars as by one of the so-called voice corres- 
pondence courses often costing a great deal of money before the 
pocket-book of the victim has been milked dry. The main thing 
in voice teaching is the highly trained auditory intelligence of the 
teacher. After this comes his ability to sing and illustrate. This 
in a measure may be substituted by the possession of fine records 
but the best phonograph on earth can not correct a false note. 

We believe firmly in auto-instruction. Tur Ervups itself has 
lielped thousands and thousands on their way. We know of 
thousands who have taught themselves to sing and to play by 
cultivating their own sense of tonal values through hearing the 
best singers and players in person or in records and through 
reading a great many good books and magazines containing self- 
help articles. What we are fighting is the faker who by some 
quack proprietary means guarantees to produce equally excel- 
lent results for every one whom he inveigles into paying him 
a fee. Hr Erupe readers have helped us in so many fights for 
right that we trust they will feel warranted this month in stirring 
up a little righteous antagonism to the long distance vocal 
pirates. 


io 
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Philadelphia and Non-proprietary Music Credits 

Tue Philadelphia Board of Education has passed legisla- 
tion permitting the Director of Music, Dr. Enoch Pearson, to 
inaugurate this month a system of music credits for work done 
outside of school, in private music study. Dr. Pearson an- 
nounced this new plan, which is one of the most comprehensive 
of the kind ever attempted, at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Musie Teachers’ Association in November. In addition to the 
musie credits, there will be unusual courses in music (theory, 
appreciation, orchestra, etc.) in the High Schools. 

According to this plan, the student who studies with a 
private teacher and desires to continue music during his high 
school years,. announces the fact to the head of the high school. 
This head, in turn, makes a study plan, including a certain 
number of hours of music work. He also provides the private 
teacher outside the school with the proper blanks, so that the 
teacher can file a report as to the nature of the work done in 
the study of some instrument during the school year. The 
pupil is then examined by an impartial committee, consisting 
of the Director of Examinations of the Board of Education, 
the Director of Music and some specialist in the instrument 
chosen—some one who has never taught the pupil. If the pupil 
succeeds in passing the examination, he will receive credits to- 
ward promotion or graduation for the work done outside of 
school in private music study. 

The best part of the whole system is that it is fair and 
square to all. We happen to know that great influences were 
brought to bear upon certain active Philadelphians, with a 
view to urging the adoption of proprietary and monopolistic 
systems or publications. ‘The schemes failed, and Philadelphia, 








to its credit, has not been besmirched by the adoption of any 
private money-making policies of this kind. The works of any 
publisher of standing will be recognized. Moreover, any teacher 
(without any kind of an examination) can present a pupil for 
examination and for school credits. ,The teacher, like every 
professional man of standing the world over, will be judged 
by the actual results and not by diplomas, degrees or medals. 
The tree is judged by the fruit and not by the dealers’ catalog. 

The Editor of Tue Erunps, in his teaching days, lost many 
a fine pupil at the high school age through the old story: 
“Ethel, is in High School now. She has Algebra, Geometry, 
Latin, Civics, French, History, Literature, ete., and it is not 
possible for her to find time for her music outside of school 
hours. ‘They tell her she will have to spend at least two hours 
upon her home work and there will be no time for practice. 
Therefore, this will be her last season.” 

Scores of talented children are thus cut off from music. 
The moral effect upon the child is immense. “If music is not 
worth being credited it must, of course, be far inferior to the 
things I study in school.” 

Now, the system introduced in Philadelphia and in some 
other cities places music upon the proper basis and recognizes 
it as a serious study, and not something to be ranked with 
trifling accomplishments. The new idea will do more to place 
music upon a high level, in all places where it is adopted, than 
anything we know. 





Work and Song 


For years it has been our ambition to publish a compre- 
hensive article upon “Music and Industry.” Meanwhile the 
whole subject was growing every second of the day and night. 
A comprehensive article within the compass of Tur Ervupe’s 
pages would be about as satisfactory as the small boy’s essay on 
the History of the World. 

So enormous has been the progress of music in industry 
that we have cut the Gordian knot by inducing Mr. Virgil J. 
Grabel, director of the famous band of the Western Electric Co. 
of Chicago, to cover part of the ground. He has done it in ex- 
cellent fashion in this issue; but he could have used twenty 
thousand words more and still have told only part of the story. 

The American business man is so firmly convinced to-day 
that music is an integral part of the life of the worker that he 
will go to great extremes to see that music is identified with his 
plant. Furthermore, the Department Store—the chief metro- 
politan channel for the contact of the great public and the pur- 
chase of necessities and luxuries—has found music an indispens- 
able bond. Marshall Field, in Chicago, Gimbel Brothers, in 
three cities, Wanamaker’s, in New York and Philadelphia, 
Strawbridge and Clothier, of Philadelphia, department stores 
everywhere have become centers of music for millions. Now, 
with the radio, these organizations reach out to the entire 
country. 


Tue Ervpr apologizes for the fact that it cannot give: 


adequate space to encompass the movement entirely. However, 
we feel that you will get an inspiration from Mr. Grabel’s article 
and from the stimulating letters received from National leaders 
which supplement the article. We also desire to call attention 
to the literature upon the subject issued by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music (105 West 40th St.) New York 
City. 

Surely thousands of our readers will want to use this 
material to help in organizing music in local industries where 
none now exists. Mr. Grabel tells just how to go about it. 

If you cannot have a large orchestra or a fine band, you 
may have something equally good—an excellent chorus. * The 
Theo. Presser Co. has maintained for years a large choral 
Society of its employees under the direction of P. W. Orem. 
This organization has given several oratorio and light oper: 
masterpieces. 





Tacrrus used to say “He had talents equal to business and 
aspired no higher.” Every business man ought to realize that 
business prosperity provides the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of other personal ideals. 
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How I Got Rid of Nervousness in Public 


By the Well-known American Concert Contralto 


CLARAVCLEM ENS 


Mme. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Daughter of Samuel L. Clemens, “Mark Twain” 


[Epitor’s Norte: 


childhood, later receiving some lessons from Leschetizky in Vienna. Her 
vocal studies were carried on under Ashforth, Sulli, de Reszke and Valeri. 
She has toured England, 


She married Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 1890. 


Many friends and acquaintances have asked how I 
succeeded in getting rid of nervousness when singing in 
public. I wish I might answer this question so clearly 
that my answer would bring with it lasting benefit. 

There is more science in thought than in drugs: for a 
drug has varying effects according to the physical state 
of each individual and is apt to be an experiment rather 
than an unquestionable cure. There is no doubt about 
the effect of thought on the body. In fact, the fatal 
power of anxious thoughts had so often been proved to 
me that finally I decided to investigate the reserve side 
of the medal. There was something ignominious in being 
the plaything of my volcanic mind. No person would 
I allow to toss me about with so little respect. 

Before a concert various devils begin to raise their 
heads and chatter, “Perhaps your voice will be hoarse.” 
“Perhaps you will be terrified when you see the audi- 
ence.” “Perhaps your memory will fail you.” And with 
the suggestion of each one of these possible dangers a 
cold shiver of fear and dread rushes through you, fol- 
lowed by a sensation of overwhelming weakness. Accord- 
ing to the vigor of your thought will the size of your 
agony be. Some are capable of thinking so hard about 
a disagreeable possibility that they become seasick, or 
are stricken with a blinding headache. If a singer insists 
on dwelling upon terrible possibilities for several days 
preceding a concert, he will be a changed man when the 
actual hour of his appearance strikes. He will sink into 
a chair and long for death—any kind of death. Finally, 
seeing that Death gives no heed to his passionate cry, he 
begins to call for champagne, or coffee or bromide, ac- 
cording to his surroundings—or according to whatever 
form his nervousness may have taken—jumping insanity 
or paralyzing feebleness. Once on the stage a quick 
glance at the most innocent-looking slip of paper—+the 
printed program—carries him into interminable spaces 
of nightmare where everything turns black before him. 
The lights are as black as the people. No wonder that 
the following day some of the critics complain of lack of 
color in his singing. 

Having seen the colossal power of my mind in produc- 
ing inability and sickness, I determined with common 
sense to alter the direction of this powerful current and 
construct a haven of serenity and strength. 

To this end I called upon the help of many forces: of 
harmony. If you call them they will come. The first 
step is to plant in your subconscious mind healthy seeds 
that will develop into reservoirs of strength and calm. If 
frequently replanted these seeds, or harmonious thoughts, 
will finally cover the surface of your subconscious mind 
and fortify it against the intrusion of dissonant attacks. 
If on the contrary, the seeds of placidity and beauty are 
rarely planted in the subconscious mind the voluntary 
mind will come into controlling power and destroy your 
peace. 


Fill Your Mind With Visions 

Before sleeping at night and before rising in the morn- 
ing use the opportunity of a reclining position in a dark- 
ened room to fill your mind with visions. Do not allow 
these visions to appear haphazardly. Concentrate your 
thoughts with all the power of your mind on a scene from 
a play, on a picture:in a gallery, or the memory of a 
sunset. Your thoughts must be so poignant that within 
two or three minutes you are able to feel the 
chosen picture before you. You will finally become part 
of it and thrill with happiness as radiant colors or ravish- 
ing costumes make themselves felt. With practice your 
thoughts will be able instantaneously to create a picture 
in which your entire ego will so absorb itself that for 
the time being it is completely lost in its actual surround- 
ings. The subconscious mind though excessively sensi- 
tive to impression§ both bad and good, is most keenly 
sensitive to good thoughts suffused with spirit. I think 
of spirit as meaning crystalline beauty in ecstatic form. 

It is this losing of your ego which emancipates you 
from nerves and contracting fear. Everything is -frée. 
You seem to rise and float—not drag and crawl. At last 
you are ruler of your most formidable enemy, your 
thoughts. 

When you have spent weeks in faithful adherence to 
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the cultivation of bright thoughts and the banishing of 
all ugly or terrifying ones, you will became aware of an 
inner expansion into something that resembles a smile. 
The sensation is like the relaxing characteristic of a 
spring day when you stop to smell the flowers and revel 
in sunshine after the frosts. 

In anger your mind is knotted and wrinkled. In seren- 
ity it is smooth and smiling. Once commander of your 
mind, you will wish to run no risk of losing the position 
you have gained. Yet to hold a position is sometimes 


more difficult than to attain it. Taking your final attain- 
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ment for granted, it often slips away. Therefore, do not 
fail to continue to plant the seeds of serenity in your sub- 
conscious mind until the machinery of your voluntary 
mind responds to the pressure of your will with prompt 
precision. Then you will meet your own misfortunes, 
worries, disappointments (always excepting tragedies) as 
an onlooker, rather than a participator. To all incidents 
crossing your path you will give intellectual rather than 
emotional attention. You will feel things moderately, not 
passionately. Your mind is no longer clouded by exces- 
sive feeling. A harsh voice does not make you shiver. 
An intended insult crumbles before the force of your im- 
pregnable placidity. Your heart does not bleed, nor even 
start. 


Wall Out Correding Thoughts 

Through this method of walling out corroding thoughts 
you will find yourself facing a concert with pleasure 
instead of dread. It is no longer an ordeal but an inter- 
esting experience. In preparing your performance you 
have absorbed yourself in the beauty of the songs to the 
profound degree of losing your own ego. The very posi- 
tive state of calm produced by this concentrated form of 
thought will stand you in stead on the platform. You are 
in possession of a new habit. A habit can be altered in 
three days if the direction of your mind has been forcibly 
jerked into a new position. It must not lag back in old 
muddy paths. Faithfully invite all pleasant thoughts and 
vigorously spurn all disagreeable ones. If immediately 
before a concert you find difficulty in fixing your mind 
on bits of scenery or scenes from operas, try concen- 


Germany and America as a concert singer; and her recitals, given together 
with her husband, have been increasing in metropolitan popularity cach year. 
This article is supplemented by an extract from an excellent article 


“Mark Twain and Music,” by Ralph Holmes, from The Century. This 


extremely clear and interesting article will help many. | 


trating on the personality of an animal. A soft. play ful 


kitten is a magnetic subject for the mind. 
Your nervous system must not wrinkle up. Smooth 
it out and Iet it become ensitively receptive to all im- 
pressions of spiritual beauty. 
Your. spirit must smile and love—then your whole being 
will sink into a majestic rhythm that vibrates with 
divinity. 


The Musical Metamorphosis of Mark Twain 
With the consent of the author, Mr. Ralph Holmes, 
and of the publishers, we take pleasure in reprinting 
herewith from the October Century, parts of a very 
interesting article entitled “Mark Twain and Music.” 


The writer quotes from Paine’ biography of “Mark 
Twain” in which Samuel Langhorne Clemens gives in 
his note book (1878) the following humorous comments 


on opera: “I have attended opera for fourteen years 


now; I am sure I know no agony comparable to listen- 
ing to an unfamiliar opera. I am enchanted with the 
arias of Trovatore and other old operas which the hand 
organ and the music box have made entire ly familiar to 
my ear. I am carried away with delighted enthu iasm 


when they are sung at the opera. But how far between 
they are! And what long arid heart-bré uking and head- 
aching between times of that sort of intense but inco 


herent noise which always so reminds m of the time 
when the orphan asylum burned down.” 


The Upper Tier 

On another occasion Mark Twain writes in his diary 
while he was at Heidelbure: 

“Huge crowd out to-night to hear the band play the 
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Fremerberg. 1 suppose it is very low-grade music—I 
know it must be low-grade music—hecause it so d lighted 
me. It so warmed me, moved me, stirred me uplifted 
me, enraptured me, that at times I could have ct ed and 
at others split my throat with shouting | great 
crowd was another evidence that it was | grade, for 
only a few are educated up to a point where hich clas 
music gives pleasure. I have never heard enouch classi 
music to be able to enjoy it, and the simple truth is I] 
detest it. Not mildly, but with all my heart. What a 
poor lot of human beings we are anyway. If base music 
gives me wings, why should I want any other? But I 
do. I want to like the higher music because tl higher 
and better like it. But you see I want to like it with 
out taking the necessary trouble and giving the thing 
the necessary time and attention. The natural ugge 

tion is, to get into that upper tier, that dress cit le, by 
a lie, we will pretend we like it. This lie. this pretense 


gives to opera what support it has in America.” 
How Mark Twain Played the Piano 

It will be surprising to many that Mark Twain knew 
enough of music to strum out accompaniments on the 
piano. Mr. Holmes, after a conference with Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch, writes: 

“It seems interesting in these days, when the concert 
vocalists are just discovering the naive charm and the 
authentic musical worth of the old negro spirituals, to 
learn from Mme. Gabrilowitsch that her first recollec- 
tions of music at home were concerned with these same 
melodies. 

“This was in her fifth or sixth year; and she remem- 
bers that her sisters shared with her the delight of 
hearing her father sit at the piano and sing to his own 
accompaniment such good old negro ecstasies as, ‘Go 
Chain the Lion Down,’ ‘Rise and Shine and Give the 
Glory Glory,’ ‘The Golden Chariot’ The words meant 
nothing to the children but the melodies were infectious 
and they could not get enough of them.” 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch says, “My father played his 
accompaniments by ear entirely, and my latter musical 
education taught ime that his harmonies were not alto- 
gether perfect but our young ears recognized no mis- 
takes and the enthusiasm with which he sang them and 
of course, the melodies themselves were irresistible.” 

Then Mr. Holmes recounts how a music box that 
played the Lohengrin Bridal March came into the home. 
Shortly thereafter a Mr. Beattie “with a powerful vcice” 
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appears in the Clemens household and charms the great 
humorist with Nawcy Lee, which Mark demanded time 
and again. 
Mark Twain apparently, in his middle life, did not 
musical tastes to any extent, 
fact that his daughter was advancing rapidly 
In order that his daughter 
might have all advantages he took her to Vienna where 
she entered the Leschetizky. The home 
became the gathering of the musical set of Vienna, but 
Mme. Gabril- 


develop his noticeable 
despite the 


as a pianist and as a singer. 
classes of 


Mark himself was largely apart from it. 
owitsch says: 

“My father was always ill at ease among the musical 
people because were concerned with a form of art 
that left him at that time wholly unmoved and some- 
actually The most that he got 

his association with those people, was a great 
their memories and the nimbleness of 
their was that Leschetizky was the 
greatest pianist who had ever lived; and he was never 
hesitant about amazement that human 
hands could do what he did, and the human mind remem- 


they 
times uncomfortable. 
out of 
admiration for 


fingers. He sure 


expressing his 


ber how to do it.” 


How sifcere the famous humorist was is indicated 
by the anecdote that when the daughter asked per- 
mission of her father and her mother to invite Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch to dinner, Mark replied, “By all means, 


provided you don’t ask him to play.” 


Mark Twain’s Sensitiveness to Sounds 
was extremely sensitive to sounds and 
house. In 


Mr. Clemens 
could not bear the ticking of a clock in the 
fact their home was clockless, save for one that was 
His daughter relates: 
sensitive to sounds and 


practically inaudible. 

“My father was particularly 
certain ones used to make him suffer acutely, so that he 
would almost lose control of himself if he could neither 
ret out of the reach of them nor cause them to stop. 


[The barking of dogs was one of the hardest to endure 


and I have seen him driven almost beside himself by 
the continuous whining of a puppy. 
“On one occasion—I think about the year 1890, a 


collie belonging to next door neighbors began to bark 
in the middle of the night. It was in the fall of the 
year, with a heavy blinding fog, but my ‘ather got out 
of his bed and without stopping to put any garment over 
his night-clothes, started after that dog 

“He went stumbling down the road after the 
which of course, kept just ahead of him, barking as 


dog, 


loud as it could, but perfectly invisible in the fog, and 
it must have been two miles before the animal took 
to the fields and so was lost beyond all pursuit. How 
my father escaped serious results from the incident I 
don’t know, for he came home as wet as though he 


The 


had plunged into a lake, and covered with mud. 
ruin of my silk umbrella was the only damage.” 


A Remarkable Change 

Gradually, Mark Twain, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the best music commenced to find that his taste was 
growing. When he built his house at Redding, Connect- 
icut, he installed a fine organ. He also had a mechanical 
organ in his house on Fifth Avenue and enjoyed playing 
high class records. Mme. Gabrilowitsch continues : 

“Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, Chopin, even Brahms, 
became his daily companions, and he presently grew to 
love the very songs that I had tried earlier to interest 
nim in without 

“The experience came to him so late in life, though 
became a frequenter of concert halls, and 
except for one or two of my own recitals I do not 
think he ever sat through an entire concert of any kind. 
I am certain that he never heard Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conduct nor me sing with an orchestra. 

“And he did reach a point where he was no longer 
afraid that I would ask Ossip to play as he had warned 
in Vienna, but would himself insist that 


success. 


he never 


me that time 
my husband go to the piano. 

“This experience of my father’s is one reason why 
I have small patience with those who belittle phono- 
player-pianos, even hand- 
organs. They can be so successfully used as an avenue 
of approach to real music that I feel that the humblest 
of them has some dignity about it, abused though they 


graphs, player-organs or 


usually are.” 

At the very end Mr. Clemens reached out to music 
Among his last words were his request 
for his daughter to sing to him. She chose Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton. It quieted his exciting talking and he 
sank into peaceful repose, remaining thus until the end. 


for solace. 


Tue man who disparages music as a luxury and non- 
essential is doing the nation an injury. There is no 
better way to express patriotism than through music.— 
Wooprow WILSON. 


THE ETUDE 


How Mother Collected Her Bills 





By E. O. Whitcomb 


Moruer had just graduated from a conservatory of 
music in the East when she married my father. They 
came West to make their fortune. Mother, to help in 
this process, gave music lessons. 

In the new West, people were not interested in music, 
It was difficult for mother to secure pupils. In order to 
gain local prestige, she sang at all of the funerals and 
played all the wedding marches. She also played the cabi- 
net organ and led the Baptist choir on Sundays. All of 
this she did free of charge. Many considered it mother’s 
duty to take charge of the music of the community ! 

The music pupils were backward. 
cal of mother’s methods, demanded that their children 
play “pieces” rather than scales and studies. 

Mother decided to increase her music pupils by taking 
Tuesdays and Fridays she drove out 
into the country districts. On each of these days she 
made a circuit of thirty-six miles. She returned about 
seven o'clock in the evening, often too tired to eat the 
supper father had prepared for her. 

But the saddest of all of mother’s troubles was that 
she was unable to collect many of her bills. Fat, well- 
to-do farmers would see her give their daughters four 
or five terms of music lessons without offering to pay a 
cent. They totally ignored mother’s modest little cards 
with the item in the left hand corner, “$10 for a term of 
20 lessons.” Often my father attempted to help mother. 
He would speak to these men about “settling up,” but 
he almost always received the answer, “Well, I’ll see 
about it soon.” The “soon” rarely was realized. In the 
end the farmers often substituted five bushels of pota- 
toes (potatoes were then selling for fifty cents a bushel) 
for a crisp ten dollar bill. Many never settled for the 
lessons at all. Mother felt like complaining, but she 
didn’t dare to say anything. These men were strong fac- 
tors in the community, and she wanted their good will. 

It was not until mother was teaching the second genera- 
tion that she hit on a capital plan for collecting her 
bills. One Saturday afternoon she invited to her home all 
of her music pupils who had paid their bills and organ- 
ized a music club which she called the Schumann Club. 
Officers were elected, small dues ($1 a year) were voted, 
and a constitution, which mother had 


Their parents, criti- 


country children. 


written, was 
adopted. The officers. selected program and social com- 
mittees. 


A rather imposing account of the organization, writ- 
ten by mother, was given to the editor of the town 
paper. The result was just as mother had anticipated. 
A crowd of angry parents, wishing to know why John 
and Mary were not members of the “Schumann Club,” 
visited mother. At each angry inquiry mother would 
step to her secretary and draw out, say Mary’s card, 
from her little card catalog. “Pardon me,” mother 
would say, “I have received no pay for the last two 
terms of music lessons I have given Mary. Really, I 
could not think of having Mary in a rather expensive 
organization when her music have not been 
paid for in such a long time. If the last two terms 
and the term Mary is now finishing, $30, you know 
(here mother would smile at the irate parent), are set- 
tled, I shall gladly send in Mary’s name to the secre- 
tary of the club.” 

This diplomacy worked fairly well. By the end of 
the month all of mother’s bills, with the exception of 
about 10 per cent., had been settled. 


lessons 


The Schumann Club flourished. Their Saturday 
afternoon meetings. at our home were delightful. - The 
little program consisted of a short sketch of a compos- 
er’s life, several anecdotes about him, and several of his 
easier compositions, which were played by the more ad- 
vanced students. After the program, mother often had a 
musical game or a guessing contest. There were always 
refreshments, and each youngster went home feeling he 
had had a glorious time. 

The principal of the high school asked the club mem- 
bers to give a concert in the school auditorium. They 
did, and it was a great success. 

In the following spring the club secured a young violin- 
ist to give a concert in the little town. How the mem- 
bers of the Schumann Club worked! They sold tickets, 
decorated the barn-like I, O. O. F. Hall, etc. On the 
evening of the performance the hall was transformed. 
Club colors, green and white, were draped everywhere; 
large baskets of wild flowers adorned the front of the 
small stage, which was covered with a soft rug. All of 
the ferns the townspeople possessed were massed in the 
rear of the stage to cover the ugliness. Several pretty 
chairs, a small table and mother’s upright piano had been 
placed on the stage. Old Deacon Jones voiced the senti- 
ment of all when he said, after contemplating the stage 
for five minutes, “I'll be gol-darned if it don’t look like 
the Garden of Eden.” 

At the concert the social and program committees 
“ushered.” The other members of the club sat in seats 
of honor in front. The president introduced the violin- 
ist, and during the intermission the club chorus sang one 
of Schumann’s songs. After the concert Mrs. Woods, 
the wealthiest woman’in town, gave a reception for the 
visiting violinist and the members of the club. Most of 
the townspeople attended. The next issue of the town 
paper gave a very graphic account of the affair, ending 
with the sentence, “Everyone voted the concert a huge 
success.” : 

The next fall mother had a new scheme. Knowing 
how young people dote on emblems, she suggested that 
the club members have a pin. Catalogs of several large 
jewelry firms were consulted. One of the members 
brought her brother’s fraternity pin as a good model. 
Finally, it was decided to have a diamond-shaped pin 
with a pearl in each point. On a green enamel back- 
ground there was a staff with the treble clef sign and 
three notes in gold. 

As a magnet draws the needle so this beautiful pin 
drew the remaining students into the club. The miracle 
had happened. All bills were paid. 

Father wished mother to quit teaching, but she loved 
her work so intensely that she didn’t want to give it 
up; besides, there was no one to take her place. Then, 
too, mother had some more things she wanted to ac- 
complish. There were other social customs that needed 
reforming. Two years later she was receiving $2 a 
Sunday’ for her church work, and she charged $2 for 
her work at a funeral—that was, if the people could 
afford to pay. 

Mother has passed on now, but four of her former 
students, all conservatory graduates, are going on with 
her work in the old town. Thanks to mother’s pioneer 
efforts, they are having no trouble collecting their bills. 
The Schumann Club is as prominent as it was in moth-:' 
er’s day, and it has done a great deal of good for the 
entire community. 





How Shall We Study 


By C. E. Christiani 


“Act with yourself as if you were your own pupil. 
Tell yourself what is right to do; make yourself do it; 
and leave the rest to take care of itself.’"—Louis de 
Haas. 

The above indicates that you must be your own 
teacher, as well as your own pupil, and this really is 
the most sensible way to study; for, if you are not able 
to know before you do, you never will be able to master 
anything, This is just the whole trouble with us, try- 
ing to do something of which we know nothing. Many 
hours are actually wasted by students in thoughtless, so- 
called practice. Most students have not the slightest 
idea of (1) the keys of their study, (2) the object of 
it, (3) the meaning of the different signs of expression. 
Yet when asked about the time spent, they all assure the 
teacher of having practiced every day from one to two 
hours, 


Now the way to be your own teacher as well as pupil, 
means this. (1) Find out how many sharps or flats there 
are, then mention these aloud to yourself several times. 
Then name the key several times. Do this each day 
before you start playing. (2) Find out the object of : 
the lesson; namely, is it a study for legato, staccato, or 
(3) Examine the different signs of expression. 
Now if you do this, you are 


what ? 
and master their meaning. 
your own teacher; and if you put in practice what you 
now know, you become your own pupil also. 


In the above words: “You tell yourself what is right 
to do, and make yourself do it.” If you will do this 
you will become a joy to your teacher; and if. you keep 
it up you need never look for success—for you have it; 


or, better still, you are a success. 











THE ETUDE 


Why Do I Make Mistakes? 


By CONSTANTIN VON 


FAILURES among students of the piano are nearly al- 


ways due to a want of knowledge of how to practice. 


There are, of course, pupils that do not practice rightly 
in spite of knowing how, but with those the failing is 
a matter of character, due to negligent home training, 
not to a lack of knowledge 

Practicing may be divided into two kinds: the general 
and the special— to use the words of the ave rage pupil 
—the exercises (Etudes) and the “pieces.” 

After the fundamental principles of technic are estab- 
lished these two kinds of practice should, of course, go 
hand in hand and though they generally do, it is sur- 
prising that many pupils go astray, not in the first, but 
in the second kind, in the artistic, the “piece” practice. 
The reason for this is that in the first kind they know 
what to do, while in the second kind they are—more or 
less—thrown upon their own judgment. 

When the time for practicing has arrived they take 
up their exercises, scales, arpeggios or whatever the 
teacher has prescribed; they repeat them a number of 
times, watch their fingering, their touch, accents, shad- 
ing, and so forth until the time allotted to this part of 
the work is consumed. 


The Cardinal Error 

This is the case with good, willing pupils; but even 
these often go astray in the practicing of the “ piece.’ 
They now take it up, start it attentively, and w tee they 
make a trifling mistake they stop to correct it—and 
proceed! Here is where the cardinal error is committed ! 
For, they do not realize that the more correcting of the 
mistake rectifies it for the moment only; at the best 
only for that practicing hour. When they resume their 
work in the afternoon or next day, the same mistake 
will promptly occur again, be rectified again, only to 
return the next time, until finally the teacher has to 
give a lecture about it. 

If, instead of merely correcting the blunder, the pt ipil 
had eliminated it, it would never. have occurred again. 
To eliminate a blunder there is only one way: to inves- 
tigate it! Like all natural phenomena, a blunder, too, 
has a cause and this cause must be removed: but before 
it can be removed it must be found. : 

There are but three errors, of which each one (or a 
combination of them) may cause the blundering: 

A wrong note. 
A wrong fingering. 
A wrong timing. 

Let us suppose that a wrong note was struck. There 
must have been some reason for it. The right note was 
perhaps somewhat unusual, or an accidental flat, sharp 
or natural, still in force, may have been overlooked, 
Whichever it was, the wrong note has made an impres- 
sion upon the mind and this wrong impression must 
be eliminated, removed, crushed out of the mind by com- 
pelling the ear to Lear the right note so many times (in 
connection with the context) as to wipe the wrong note 
out of the memory. 


Wrong Fingering 
Sometimes a wrong note suggests itself, not to the 
ear but to the fingers, through a wrongly started sequel 
of fingers or a wrong fingering and has led, for some 
other reason, to a stop; in such cases the pupil should 
remember that the place where he came to grief is not 
—necessarily—the place where the mistake was made. 
For, a wrong fingering may be carried on for several 
notes (in some cases for several measures) before it 
causes a stop; just as we may go in the wrong direction 
for several blocks in a city before we become aware 
of it, through the unfamiliarity of the region in which 
we find ourselves. The question is now to find the point 
where the wrong fingering began; then it must be gone 
over wiith the right fingers slowly, with exaggerated 
accents, many, many times. And not enough with this, 
the now corrected place must be played in conjunction 
with the measures which precede and follow it, in order 
to see whether the error can now be avoided. Still more 
it must be tested, now, whether the use of the correct 
fingering is not due to strained attention or whether 
it comes quite naturally. For, if it does not come na- 
turally the same error will recur to-morrow. It would, 
therefore, be far better to go over that particular pas- 
sage another twenty times, slowly, and with exaggerated 
accents. 
For errors in timing it is well to pick out the notes 
which are due at the main beats or pulsations and to play 
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them a number of times with such fingers as will have 


to be used afterwards when the ‘spaces between the 


beats are filled; repeating these beat-notes great care 
should be taken that the loud counting of the beats 
should not be interrupted between repetitions. This is 
of great importance in rectifying errors in timing. Now, 
after the beat-notes are firm y settled, the notes be- 
tween the first and second beat may be inserted. In 
cases of small subdivisions, such as sixteenths or thirty- 
seconds, it is well to count not only the quarters but the 
eighths, so as to have, say, eight counts instead of only 
four. Gradually the notes between the remaining beats 
may then be inserted (under still loud and uniform, 
uninterrupted counting) until the whole measure is cor- 
rectly timed. 





How to Correct Errors 

Whatever may be the nature of the mistakes ; 
whether a wrong note, wrong fingering, wrong timing 
or any combination of these, the correction must not be 
entrusted to the memory alone; for, that will be occupied 
by the piece itself. The correction must go beyond the 
memory, into the automatism, into the muscular habit so 
as to prevent the mistakes from occurring again. 

All mistakes in piano playing are made by the mind. 
The fingers can play neither right nor wrong because 
they have no brains of their own to direct their action. 
It is the player’s brain that in case of error has mis- 
understood something, aud, consequently, misdirected the 
fingers which executed this wrong order just as willingly 
as they should have executed the right one. The fingers 
are like the messenger boys in a telegraph office: if the 
manager writes a wrong¢address on a telegram the bi Ny 
will and must go to a wrong place. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to realize that all our errors are 
committed in the “main office” situated above. the 
shoulders and that it is there where the nature of the 
error must be, understood. When that is done, the 
“mother of study,” Repetition, will transform the use 
of the correct fingers into a habit which’ is but another 
word for “automatism,” habitual action. 


Importance of Automatism 

So far, it is the rectifying of mistakes that has been 
discussed and the importance of the automatism in this 
matter has been emphasized. This importance, however, 
is not confined to the mere correcting of errors, but it 

extends to the entire matter of peas And right 
at this point it should be impressed upon the student’s 
mind that the repeating of a difficult passage until it 
merely “goes” is not “practice” but only a preparation 
for it. If a passage is “difficult,” it is so because the 
fingers have to do something unusual: they have either to 
make a sudden stretch, a sudden contraction, to ch: ange 
quickly from one to the other or to perform some other 
quite unaccustomed stunt. Now, if such a place is slow- 
ly gone over five or six times it may “go” after a fash- 
ion. Of course it will—during the next few minutes, 
until attention hws been diverted from it by some other 
new matter. But if that place is to go well “for good,” 
then the achievement of a half-dozen repetitions must 
be regarded as a quite trustworthy indication of the 
difficulty being quite within our power of surmounting 
it; then, begin to surmount it by repeating the place 
slowly and with strong rhythmical accents 30, 40, 50, or 
even 100 times, according to the resistance of mind and 
fingers that is to be overcome. 

This is the kind of practicing the professional means 
when he says that he has been “working;” for, the 
esthetic part of his study is a pleasure and a delight to 
him. The professional, however, makes a very clear dis- 
tinction between musical working and playing for pleas- 
ure; a distinction which many students are entirely un- 
aware of. These students readily yield to the charm of 
a composition and scramble through it as best they can; 
they thus fish out a few melodical phrases and so “take 
the cream off” a piece, lose interest in the remainder 
and never obtain a mental picture of the totality of 
composition. 

Now, we should not forget that the professional is, 
to say the least, just as susceptible to the beauty of a 
composition as is the amateur, but he holds in his musi- 
cal imagination an ideal of that rendition of a piece 
which must come up to this ideal in every detail as 
well as in the general character and form of it. For 
the attainment of this, he practices until the fingers offer 
no more resistance and then finally—he yields to the 
charm of the piece while still observing the composer’s 
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How Can I Correct Them? 


annotations. This yielding, conditional as it is, is a de- 
light to him; he practically rests now; rests from mus- 





cular exertion; from. strict self-observing; from the 
struggle that was raging within himself during the ut 
pleasant period of self-denial, and now he enjoys the 
fruit of self-conquest—the greatest and finest of all 
conquests, 

And when all this hard work is done and all well 
the ela the pupil who “plays at” the same pieck 
and cannot master it because he has not the strength 
of character to withstand the temptation of musical pleas 
uring, what does he say when he hears the artist’s perfe ct 
playing? He says in an admiring tone of voice, inci- 
dentally screening his weakness thereby: “Ah, what 
is the use? That is the result of talent 

Talent? Fiddlesticks! All of us have musical talent 
The number of peoplé that have no sense of rhythm 
(of the very root of rag-time and of jazz!) or cannot 
distinguish pitch relatio: (pitch-deafness) amounts t 
less than two per cent of the number o lor-blind 
people. The difference bi tween the musical talent of 
Beethoven and that of Mr. Tom-Noddy is th 


qualitative nor quantitative. 


Self-Exhibition 
If Mr. Tom Noddy had as great a soul. as keen an 


intelligence, as strong a personali (character, individu 
ality) as was given to Beethoven by nature and developed 
by himself, Mr. Tom-Noddy could write just reat 
a Symphony as any by Beethoven, who did not posst 
even what is known as “absolute pitch.” If Mr. Tom- 
Noddy were the “man” th Liszt was (or Rubinstein, 
Josef Hofmann, Rachmaninoff) he uld play the piano 
just as well as Liszt did. The trouble is that Mr. Tom 
Noddy is not the kind, the type of man: that he ha 
the soul calibre, not the streneth of character to fac 
and to overcome the unpleasant part of tudy ; that hi 
does not play to convince his hearers of the oreatn 
and beauty of the composer’s thought, but only to “shov 
off” his own, dearly beloved Self! In this attit ide lie 
the root of all bad music-making» in which errot of 
time, of reading, of phrasing play the principal part. 

Has the average piano student, after playing ; rtain 
phrase, ever, ever, Ever asked himself how it di 
From long and sad experience I am compelled to ansv 
“No!” TI have asked some of them what th hi 
think of a painter who kept on painting \ out cat 
how his picture “looked.” They answered Chat’s 
different!” Alas, it is not different but an absolutels 
perfect analogy. 

The foundation of such mistakes as false not 
wrong timing, bad fingering, bad touch and so hi 
not to be sought in the “talent” but—I feel a natural 


hesitancy in saying it, but it has to be said—i1 
in egotism! Whenever people play badly it proves tha 





they do not think of giving pleasure to ot! 

they are sublimely indifferent to the effect of their 
playing upon their hearers. “IJ do the playing a y 
have to compliment me whether you like it or not. 
you do not like it, I can always say that you did no 
understand it. That it was I who failed in ma 
understand the piece—who should ever spect tha 
So, I can get away with it.” Such is the mental attitud 
of a great many who play the piano without making 
music. Personal vanity is a strong integer of or incen- 
tive to this attitude. It discloses itself in the 1 ly 
desire of playing the same pieces which they have |} I 
in the recitals of great pianists. “Yes,” said fond 
mother to her neighbor at a recital by an acknowledged 
artist, “my daughter plays several of the pieces on the 
program.” That this statement can impress none but the 
utterly ignorant in music (and I strongly doubt even 
this) did not occur to her. Now, in selecting pieces 
beyond their technic, the players are kept so busy 
mechanically, that all the other qualities of the pieces 
have simply no chance of gaining their attention and 


consideration. 


Why Papa Does Not Like ‘‘Darter’s’’ Music 


And here lies the main reason why “Papa” dislikes the 
music played by “darter.” I do not blame him, do you? 
If the daughter would play what her technic permits 
her to play—something in which the technic d not 
absorb her entire attention but allows her to give heed 
to her tone, to dynamic shading, to proper phrasing—I’d 
like to see the “papa” who would not like it 

Since the proper rendition of the Mozart S 


is not a feat of which an experienced musi 
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eason to pride himself, I may -be permitted to relate 
the following experience. 

To spend a few days of rest at the house gf a farmer 
(it was a good many years ago, in Illinois) I happened 
to e on a day when “darter” was away on a visit. 
Noticing a nice upright piano and some very badly kept 
heet music, I investigated the latter and found among 
other things the Sonata just mentioned. ‘Does daughter 
play this?” I asked. 

“O, Heavens, yes!” replied the father ; “and who in the 
world was the fiend that invented Sanatases?” 

How r, by and by, he asked me to play “something 

‘f thine classical, but something that a fellow 
ould understand. I consented; but I made the condition 
that he should sit by my side, not think of crops or 
cattle, but let the music pour over him. And then I 
played the very “Sonata” he hated so much. I will 
t occasionally I made my phrasing a (rifle 

plain than strict necessity should have required it, 

eed I say it?—I did not overdo matters so as to 
onflict with the beautiful melodic flow of the first 
movemet! \t the end of it I noticed that “Papa” was 
eel ly deep in thought, but he only had visions from 
hich he evide ; disliked to separate too suddenly, for 
ok quite a little while before he spoke and then he 

Lit { brating with emotion, “‘Gee, that was 

! I saw the whole Spring in it, the birds, the flowers, 
] ! Why does daughter never play such pieces?” 
[ then told him that I had played the very 
: that his daughter had played, he used an 
hich even the unmistakable — sincerity 

( ot justify my repeating it here. 

\ 1e daughter could have played the Sonata just 

well as I had played it; for it is simple, naive, and 
mal but very modest demands upon technic. Why, 

did she not play it as I did? Because I had played 

with the purpose of making Papa like it, while she— 
did not how it sounded.- And, I repeat, it is in 
this “not caring how it sounds” that mistakes and errors 
are generated and, alas, persisted in. There is a world 

f difference between “playing the pi ” and “making 
music on the piano.” The mere “playing the piano” is 


something which nobody (except the player) cares for. 


Dont’s for Parents 


By Norman H. Harney 


Don’t be too eager to have your child progress 
.pidly, in his music studies. Remember that the student 
vho farthest advanced at eight or ten years of age 

ll not necessarily be in the lead at fifteen. 

Don’t engage a teacher merely because he is a brilliant 
performer. It may well be that of two men or women 
the less showy player is the better teacher. 

Don’t forget that, while it is a great mistake to se- 


lect a teacher becaus2 he is cheap, it is just as serious 
an error to engage one merely because his price is high. 
[It does not follow that he 

Don’t be too 


ecause your son or your daughter has expressed a dis- 


is the best available instructor. 


hasty about dismissing a new teacher 





for him. It may be a temporary antipathy which 
"\ wear off in a short time. On the other hand, don’t 
insist on your child studying with a person for whom 


No matter how 


he has developed a permanent dislike. 
may be he is not the 


capable the teacher man you 


want. 
Don’t speak child’s 


the person in whose hands you have placed his musical 


slightingly in your presence of 


education. If you have any criticisms to make, it will 
| be not only fairer, but also more effective, to bring 
them directly to the teacher. 
Don’t fail to codperate with the teacher. He needs 
your help and your child will reap the benefit. 
Don’t hesitate about giving the teacher a free hand 


training of j girl. [f 


confidence in him to do so, it 


you have not 
would be better 


your boy or 
sufficient 
to engage another instructor. 
Don’t expect the teacher to extend special favors to 
him as a little 
If he has exceptional gifts the teacher will soon discover 
them and will know 
Don’t give your son or your daughter cause to feel 


your boy because you regard genius. 


how to act. 


that vou are too closely and jealously’ watching his 
) J 5 g 


progress. Young people are likely to resent such an 


attitude. On the other hand, don’t fail to display a 
sympathetic interest in the work your child is doing. 
A bit of advice, a word of encouragement, a friendly 
suggestion, a little praise, if judiciously administered, 


will be helpful and stimulating. 


WHat some one tells me I may forget; what I learn 
myself, I know—Enpison. 


How Russian 





THE ETUDE 
Students Work 


From an Interview Secured for “The Etude’’ With the Famous Russian Pianist, Cemposer, Conductor 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


(The first section of this Inter 


“Do Russians work harder at music than the students 
of other countries? How can one ever make a compari- 
son that is just? The Slavic race is not historic for its 
industry. On the other hand it seems to me that the 
Slavs, at times, are notoriously lazy. They love to dream, 
to make ideals. They are also very impatient. Americans 


have far more patience. Music, however, is an immense 


impelling force, and, once the love for music is 
oped, the Slav forgets that he is working and finds so 


devel- 
much joy in his art that nothing can stop his progress. 
Take the astonishing case of Chaliapine, one of the 
living Chaliapine is practically 
He heard the famous Russian chorus, but all 


greatest of Russians. 
untaught. 
that he knows of music and of the opera and of singing 
and acting, he picked up from artistic friends by dint of 

gantic genius. Of course, he has worked, but I 
scarcely believe that he was conscious of it, so absorbed 


his gi 
has he been in the joy of what he has been doing. 

“The greatest art is that which is done unconsciously. 
Of course, there must be years of grinding labor to pro- 
One does not 
soar to the heights of art like an angel. The work, the 
climb is there. But the difference is that the great artist 
usually forgets that he is working, so completely does 
his love and enthusiasm for what he is doing camouflage 
drudgery. In fact, the more talent a Russian student has 
the less he realizes he is working. 


duce any great end or reach any high goal. 





This is a racial char- 
acteristic which will never be eradicated. The more tal- 
ented seem to work very little. 

“Tt seems somewhat astonishing that since the time of 
Chopin no master has arisen to enrich the literature of 
the piano in such magnificent manner. With all due 
respect for works form such a very im- 
portant step in the advance of pianistic art, Chopin still 
remains at the zenith. 


Liszt,. whose 


His exquisite sense of tone color, 
his gorgeous harmonies and his always pianistic reali- 
zation of the possibilities of the keyboard, make his 
works a kind of Bible for the pianists. When you know 
Chopin’ you know practically all that can be done in the 
way of producing pianistic effects of high artistic value. 

“Chopin is so ‘comfortable’ for the hand that most 
students seem to fail to realize that his works should be 
studied with patience and diligence. Patience, patience, 
patience, and then more patience, is the great asset of 
the student who would acquire finished performance. 
Chopin must be studied with precisely as much patience 
and care as Bach. In the great genius of the master, 
every note had its significance. 

“American audiences seem to be more rational, more 
clearly appreciative of the substantial and beautiful ele- 
ments in the art of music than are many European audi- 
ences at this time. To my mind Europe is suffering 


view appeared in the March Eruve.) 


from a kind of a contagious mania for cacophony, as 
represented in the works of the ultra-modern composers. 
Look at the programs that one sees and then listen to 
what is given the name of music. 

“Americans are too matter of fact, too practical to be 
fooled with such material, just because it is presented 
as a novelty. lLet‘us have all the new music that the 
greatest genius of the world can produce; let it be rich 
and original; but, above all things, let it be based upon 
the time-old principles of real beauty and not false art. 

“However, time inevitably determines, and every musi- 
cian is conscious of the fact that much that for a time 
had its vogue as futuristic music has already seen its 
day and is surely and certainly on its way to the dump 
heaps of oblivion. 

“Would that another Chopin might arise to bring new 

pianistic beauties to the world. Notwithstanding all the 
playing I do during the course of the year, I find my- 
self continually playing Chopin at home, just for the 
sheer pleasure of the thing. There is a delight in letting 
one’s fingers run through his perfectly molded passages. 
Every note seems to be just where it belongs to produce 
the finest effect, and no one seems to be out of place. 
There is nothing to add and there is nothing to take 
away. ' 
“T believe in what might be called indigenous music 
for the piano; that is, music which the Germans would 
described as ‘Klaviermissig.’ So much has been written 
for the instrument that is really alien. Brahms is a 
notable example. Rimsky-Korsakoff is possibly the 
greatest of Russian composers; yet no one ever plays 
his concerto in these days, because it is not ‘Klavier- 
missig.’ On the other hand the concertos of Tchaikow- 
sky are frequently heard because they lie well under the 
fingers! Even with my own concertos I much prefer 
the third, because my second is uncomfortable to play, 
and, therefore, not susceptible of as successful effects. 
Grieg, although he could not be classed as a great mas- 
ter pianist, had the gift of writing beautifully for the 
piano and in pure ‘Klaviermissig’ style. His works are 
always playable and often exquisitely beautiful. 

“The frontiers of the art of composition for the piano 
have by no means ali been reached. There is much that 
can be done. It is a fascinating territory; and there will 
be countless explorers who will see glorious vistas, as did 
Chopin, and not horrible and loathsome chasms as have 
some of the modern futurists. The element of contrast 
is one of the most powerful in art. There must be light 
and shade. Discord emphasizes beauty, but incessant 
cacophony, carried to pitiless extremes, is never art and 
never can be.” 


A Plea for the Can’t-plays 


By Marguerite Geibel 


A RECENT number of a college paper contained an 
article decrying the fact that there were no piano players 
to be had. This, in a college of 3000 students! It is 
a standing joke at this college, that the fraternities are 
endeavoring to pledge men who might prove useful at 
the piano, most of them not succeeding in obtaining one. 
A number of the more obvious reasons are suggested 
in connection with this dearth of musical men. “Jazz in- 
struments, player-pianos, victrolas, and a growing disin- 
clination among the youth of the country to practice,” are 
given as the probable contributing causes of the shortage. 
Right! The last named because of the first 
three. There ate too many short cuts to make it appear 
worth while to spend years practicing on the piano, so 
that at the end of that time, a person may be able to play. 
Since most people really do enjoy playing the piano, 
or trying to, there must be something wrong with the 
present method of teaching, and reading music. Doesn't 
it seem only fair to blame something beside the individual, 
for a change? Especially when there are so many million 
of him? Or are the people all wrong, and the system 
all right? 
Regardless of who (or which) is to blame, the diff- 
culty is going to result in the extinction of the spccies 
known as “piano,” if something isn’t done about it soon. 
And with all the musical men we have, teachers, profes- 
sionals, and technical men, it is ridiculous that something 
hasn't been worked out. Unfortunately the oncs who 


exists 


I 
rf 


could do it, are the ones who do not see the necessity. 

Since a great many very intelligent people fail to 
intricate coordination requisite for an 
accurate rendering of the written sheet of music, some 
simplification of the must be in order. The 
difficulty—impossibility in some cases—of memorizing 
music strengthens the case for a new system. 

Can anyone give a sound reason why the notes on the 
page, the lines and spaces, should not bear some faint re- 
semblance to the monotonous line of keys, every white 
key looking just like every other white key, and every 
black key doing the same by its fellow negroes? Why 
not have five lines on the keys, each key bearing its own 
note, properly situated? Or is there a Federal law 
against labeling a piano key so that one may recognize it 
without undue deliberation? For the few middle notes 
that are used in both treble and bass, it would be a simple 
matter to have both “versions” appear, as the key is 
several times as deep as the staff. 

The first step in learning to play is to discover the rela- 
tion between the printed note, and the piano key. By 
simplifying this, which is by all odds the most difficult 
to achieve, more time and attention could be given to 
tempo, expression, and other details. Undoubtedly, this 
suggestion can be enlarged and improved upon. 

More music, more players, more pianos, and more 
power to all three!!! 


negotiate the 


method 
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Why Do Not More Men Take Up Music? 


Some Thoughts on the Feminization of Music 


[Editor’s Note: The following article, by a distinguished American educator, was first 


Music Originally a Man’s Job 


Wuar has brought about the present day feminization 
of music—especially in this country? It is no new 
thing, of course, nor. is it confined to the United States ; 
but it is not to be found to anything like the same 
extent in other countries, and most certainly it was not 
so in pre-American times. In the early days of “the 
glory which was Greece’ music was distinctly a man’s 
job; and later, when the Christian Church took it over 
and it became for so many centuries the almost exclu- 
sive property of the monks and priests, it is to be 
presumed at least that they did not share its custodian- 
ship with the women. ys 

All Honor to the Ladies. How has it come about, 
then, that in present day America eighty-five per cent 
of the music students are girls; seventy-five per cent 
(at least) of the concert audiences are women; and 
even the promoting and managing of musical enterprises 
is getting more and more into their hands? All honor 
to them for it, be it said, for without them and their 
Music Clubs our country would be a hundred years 
more behind hand than it is and many a fine artist 
might have starved to death while waiting for the 
men to awaken to a realization of the meaning of his 
existence. 


The Vanished Frontier 


The most immediate and plausible explanation of 
the situation would seem to point to our comparatively 
recent emergence from the pioneer stage, when our men 
were too immediately concerned in the stern tasks of 
clearing the forests, planting the ground and fighting 
the Indians to find time for the gentler things of life. 
But this explanation cannot be seriously entertained for 
we have in reality progressed so far beyond these 
conditions as to have practically lost the memory of 
them. There are now no frontiers, no wildernesses no 
“wild West”—almost no Indians—left in this country. 


I travelled some nine thousand miles last summer and 
cannot recall having covered twenty-five of these miles 
consecutively without passing—even in Arizona, New 
Mexico or Saskatchewan—prosperous looking  settle- 
ments with comfortable houses and large, often truly 
imposing school houses. Why, then, having apparently 
succeeded to so great an extent in subduing the hostile 
forces of nature and in securing for ourselves the 
leisure and money to enable us to turn our thoughts 
seriously to the great question of education—the pur- 
pose of which js assuredly to teach us how to live— 
do the men continue to look askance at music, or at best 
turn it over to the women? Can they any longer deny, 
as an abstract proposition, that music is one of the most 
potent of all agencies in upholding human morale, both 
in time of peace and of war? It is, in fact, a greater help 
to us in this difficult business of living than any other 
single feature of our education. 


War and Music 


My heart -beat high with satisfaction and hope for 
the future when in the late war it was proven beyond 
peradventure that music was no less a vital necessity to 
the soldiers in training and at the front than to those 
left behind. Now, I said, we shall hear no more of 
the masculine jeers at music. Even the most ignorant 
and prejudiced must now recognize the facts, however 
little they may understand the inner psychology of them. 
But alas! how superficial is the impression left by even 
so titanic an upheaval as that through which we have 
just passed, in fact are still passing! Instead of taking 
eagerly to our hearts the lessons which seemed at the 
time to be burnt into our very souls, we now become 
impatient and rather peevish if called upon to think at 
all—certainly of anything beyond our immediate and 
material desires. 


Plato, in his “Republic,” when dischssing the “euard- 
ians of the State” (whose functions, by the by, were 
by no means merely those of the soldier or police, but 
included a political and moral guardianship as well), 
says: “The man whose natural gifts promise to make 
him a perfect guardian of the state will be philosophical, 
high-spirited, swift-footed and strong.” Later he 


By HAROLD RANDOLPH 


Director of the Peabody Conservatory 


National Association in New York last December.]| 


quotes Socrates as saying: “What then is the education 
(of these guardians) to be? Perhaps we could hardly 
find a better than that which the experience of the past 
has discovered, which consists, I believe, in gymnastics 
for the body and. music for the mind. Shall we not 
then begin our course of education with music rather 
than with gymnastics?” 

I cannot recall that anyone throughout this dialogue 
ever refers to woman except in her capacity as wife and 
mother. Certainly they are not mentioned in any way 
in connection with music. 

Let us now contrast this attitude with that of to-day. 


A Ridiculous Attitude 


We have in the boys’ Chorus at our conservatory a 
youngster who, when awarded upon one occasion a 
leather music roll as a prize, declined to receive it, 
explaning with some embarrassment that he preferred 
carrying his music wrapped in newspaper so other boys 
could not know what it was. Another, this time a 
piano pupil, always makes it a point when he practices 
in broad daylight to pull down the shades, close the 
shutters and turn on the other boys who 
might be passing will not discover him in so humiliating 
an occupation as playing the piano! To be sure there 
are no such chain-bound slaves to convention as the 
small boys—but, be it clearly <«nderstood, to their own 
conventions, for they are not only indifferent to but 
apparently entirely unconscious of the existence of any 
of ours. 


lights so 


Now how has this convention that it is somehow 
“sissy” to be concerned with music arisen amongst them? 
Is it because the large majority of them do not study 
it? This might of itself be enough for them, for to be 
set apart from his fellows—even through virtue is 
often the cause of keen suffering to one of 
caricatures of ourselves! 


these— 
To be sure they do occasion- 
ally see a “mamma’s darling” studying music; but don’t 
they see a dozen such studying arithmetic, or ge graphy ? 
Furthermore, if they are in reality so set upon maintain- 
ing a flamboyant virility, why in the name of all that 
is mysterious do they so frequently elect to. study the 
violin, the must truly feminine of all instruments ? Yet 
it is in this branch alone that the males outnumber the 


females in all. music schools. Wouldn't one imagine 


that they would turn rather to the ‘cello, the trombone 
or the bassoon—or even the piano—anything upon which 





MR. HAROLD RANDOLPH 


» Yesterday and To-day 


presented as an address at the Convention of the Music Teachers’ 


they could blast forth a few “He Man’ bass 
It might be argued that commercial considerations have 
something to do with this predilection for the violin: 
for a good violinis 
lihood. 


notes? 


can always be sure of a good live 

But so can a good cellist. If indeed this con 

sideration had any very great weight with them surely a 

larger number would take up the study of the Horn or 

Oboe! for real proficiency on either would he as 

as government bonds safely stowed away in the bank 
Well! Be the obscure 


eood 





inner workings of the boy 
mind what they may, the bi y is father to the man. 
If he gets firmly fixed in his head in the impression- 
able years that music is a girl’s job, he will, when 
married, send his women folk to the concerts and go 


rt 
himself to the Variety Shows and prize fights. Fur- 
thermore, he will continue to cherish none too care- 
fully concealed contempt for the musician. 
interested and not a little amused the other day, in a 
conversation with a business man when, after assuring 
me with an emphasis which I , uld not but think had 


ul 


[ was much 


in it a note of pride, that he knew nothing whatever 
of music, he added, as though out of consideration for 
my own infirmity. “But my father was very fond of 
music and could sing and even play the piano a little. 
and he was a regular fellow too- il man.” 


Music and Freaks 

I asked a young girl late ly 

a charming voice, was not 1d : 
promptly, “He says he can’t stand associa ing with the 
freaks whom he I 








sees studying music.” This 


W Dit 
of a staggerer, for I could not deny that there are, here 
and there, some pretty sorry specimen ong us 
But I would undertake to match th m among the 
painters, writers, actors—or for that matter the doctors 
lawyers, merchants, chiefs. On the other id, wh 
walk of life would he find better specimen f mas- 
culinity than Paderewski, Rach naninoff, Kreisler 


Chaliapin, to mention quite at random a few who ar 
especially in the public eye these days? 


We do not wish, certainly, to deny t tha 
music is distinctly a refining influence. For so is all 
art. So also are good books, religion and cj ilized 
social intercourse. Surely we have progressed far 
enough from the stone age to desire these thins The 
real question, therefore, is whether or not it js too 
refining—whether it may not tend to make us “si cr4 
Here appears the one little weak spot in our defens 
I do not admit for a single moment that it should 
need be so; but I cannot deny as strenuously as I would 
like, that in some cases. the present over feminization 
of music does occasionally have that effect. Even the 
ancient Greeks recognized that. this “softening” influ- 
ence was a thing to be guarded against: for the y very 
explicitly discouraged the too constant indulgence in 
the Lydian Mode, on the plea that it tended to breed 
effeminacy and recommended rather the Dorian and 
Phrygian Modes as better calculated to produce manly 


and self-reliant men. (Still nothing 
Lydian 


merely our major scale 


about the women, 


you see.) The Mode, as you remember, 


It is a self-evident proposition that the musician 


must have emotions to start vith, that they must be 
further developed and that in a sense it is his business 
to exploit them—to wear his heart upon his sleeve, as 
it were—but is- it not have re- 
quired it of us that we 
mentalize to the extent we now do? I am aware that 
in this company I am taking my life in my hands to 
venture upon such an opinion but I am going to make 


because the women 


have come to gush and senti- 


so bold all the same as to say that I believe the male 
has naturally a finer sense of rhythm and _ proportion 
than his mate, that the architectural aspect of music as 
well as the fineness and soundness of its texture make 
a stronger appeal to him than to her. Dare I say that 
the intellectual more important to him than 
to her? 


feature is 


The Man’s Composers 


composers are Bach, Beethoven’ and 
many women not only fully 


inter 


The man’s 
Brahms; but, although 
understand but also adequately and even nobly 
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I do not think I am going too far when 
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pret all three, 





I say that probably ninety per cent of them prefer 
Chopin to any o1 composers. Heaven forbid that I 
should seem to wish to detract one iota from the tre- 
mendous debt which music in general and the piano 
1 particular owes to this composer probably the most 
poetic single figure who has ever appeared in any art— 


and if we owe to him the influence and inspiration of 





the women let us go down on our knees and thank 
them for him. Nevertheless I think we men would 
be likely to agree, that for a steady diet, he would for 
us be likely to prove a bit cloying. 
P] however, let me not be SUS pe cted of under- 
] importance of the role played by the 
n ) emphasizing the more emotional aspects of 
mu Who knows but that the men if.left to them- 
elves again would repeat the absurdities of which they 
uilty the age just preceding Palestrina, when 
hey carried the intricacies of canonical writing to such 
a point that their compositions were little better than 
problem mathematics. There was intellect for you, 
unrelieved by either sentiment or common sense. 
What I am trying in my fumbling way to say is 
that the mar nd the woman has, each, something 
indispensable to contribute towards music—as to prétty 
much everything else in life. Without meaning to im- 
ply th the uld not be abundantly capable of 
producing alone ingle finished structu_e, it is pos- 
ible to dream of and even to look forward to a time 
when in tl rt as a whole, the masculine love of the 


framework will prob- 


interbalance the feminine feeling for color and 


strongly knit 





and both could join upon equal terms in 
pressing the emotions peculiar to each. Certain it is, 
wat « beloved art will never stand squarely on both 
until the man.contributes his full share to its 
ment 
to descend from glittering generalities to the 
hat are we going to do about it? 

certainly no easy solution to offer, in fact 
no suggestion to make, unless it be to propose that we 
tackle it as we must most of the problems which con- 
front the human race, by beginning at the beginning 
nd taking hold of the child almost as soon as he is 
out of the cradle 

Music in Boys’ Schools 

By way of starter, then, jet us insist that any 
I ’ school which puts forth any reasonable claims 

being properly equipped shall make some provision 
tor lusic in its curriculum. At present the large 
majority of such schools give no credits for it, make 
no allowance for it in laying out the daily schedule of 
I study and recreation, and make no provision 
way of rooms and pianos for practice. In fact 
n have no ichers of music, either in residence 
i ithin reach. Is it any wonder then, that the aver- 
1O¢ be y comes to look upon it as altogether a side 

sue, a frill suitable only for girls; or worse still, that 
those with a real love and genuine aptitude for it 
must at a very early age choose between music and 

general education? 

[ gladly admit that for most purposes of child edu- 
cation a woman is far better than a man; but in a case 
like this, where a blind and deep-rooted prejudice is 
o hb ercome, might not ocular demonstration be 
useful Example rather than precept? So far as | 
know, the early training in music in our public schools 
is exclusively entrusted to women up to—and very 
frequently beyond—the High School grades. Might it 
not have a wholesome influence if at this most impres- 
sionable age the boys could receive their first associa- 


1 


tions with music through a man—and a real man at 


It 
that, one who could show them in the only way that 





the average boy can understand, that is, by illustration, 
that music is as much a man’s job as a woman’s, and 
who could make them realize the part which it may 
legitimately play in a true man’s life, be he an artist 
Or < bricklayer 


moment underestimate the practical 


a change, but I do 


[ do not for a 
difficulties in the way of so radical 


music in our schools—as 





maintain that 


immense as are the strides that 


emphatically 


have been made in 


in recent years—is still in its infancy 

1 difficult problems than tiis must be 
met and solved before we Who 
snows but that this goa! may turn out to be the one 


which Socrates pointed, namely, that in edu- 


the handling of it 
and many more 


reach the final goal. 


towards 
i “ouardians’—which now means 


cannot do better than begin with gymnastics 


” 


every one 
of us “we 
for the body and music for the mind 


hearts of those who learn to perform music 
intimacy which 


In the 
there grows up a certain affectionate 
can never come to the listener—HENDERSON. 





THE ETUDE 


A Musical History Intelligence Test 
Questions On the Lives of the Great Composers 


Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


[THe EtupE will present during ensuing months a series 
of questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee” club meeting, 
the idea being to drop each student from the line when 
failing to give a correct answer and to see which student 


can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or they 
may be used by the private teacher, with the individual 
pupil, for special auxiliary work. The answers to this set 
of questions will appear in Tur Erupp for next month.— 
Editor of THe Eruper.) 


Series No. 1. 


1—What naturalized American composer was born in 
Alsace? 

2—Which American composer wrote the oratorio 
“lob?” 

3—Name a famous Italian composer descended from 
five generations of musicians. 

4—-What composer was born in Broadheath, England, 
in 1857? 

5—Who is one of the great Polish composers of the 
present time? 

6—Who composed Carmen? 

7—What American composer of note was born in 
Salem, Mass.? 

8—Who composed the very famous Elegy? 

9—Who composed The Rosary? : 

10—What American composer 
poem, Hamlet and Ophelia? 

11—Who composed Onward Christian Soldiers? 

12—Who wrote the Blue Danube IWaltses? 

13—What celebrated violin maker was born in Cre- 
mona in 1650? 

14—What composer studied with Michael Haydn, Jo- 
seph Haydn’s brother ? 

15—What composer was born in Roncole, Italy, in 
1813? 

16—Who found his musical vocation in a monastery 
in Assisi? 

17—What composer was a Knight of the Order of 
Malta? 

18—Who composed the Ocean symphony ? 

19—Who composed the opera Villiam Tell? 


wrote a symphonic 


20—Who incidental music to Enoch 
Arden? 

21—What famous violinist was born in Genoa in 1784? 

22—W ho great Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies ? 

23—Who composed the opera Faust? 

24—Who is the leader of the modern French School 
of Music? , 

25—What composer appeared as a performer on mu- 


composed the 


composed some 


sical glasses? 

26—What composer wrote 67 operas? 

27—What composer is buried in the Pantheon? 

28—Who wrote the famous Gradus ad Parnassus? 

29—Who was one of the greatest in the Russian 
school ? 

30—Who composed the New World Symphony? 

31—What composer was born in Bergen, Norway, in 
1843? 

32—What musician, when his success was assured, 
retired from public appearance and studied Bach for 
two years? 5 

33—Who wrote Lohengrin? 

34—Who was the greatest Polish composer? 

35—Who composed the Album for the Young? 

36—Who composed the oratorio Elijah? 

37—Who composed The Unfinished Symphony? 

38—Who was born in Bonn in 1770? 

39—What noted composer made a concert tour at the 
age of six? 

40—Who composed the Toy Symphony? 

41—Who composed the Harmonious Blacksmith? .. 

42—Who is called “The Bread of Musicians?” 








Primary Methods In Music 


By Alice E. Courtemanche 


Wir. children from five to seven years old, technic 
in music, in its fullest sense, means nothing. To discover 
new ‘things, to be amused is all that their undeveloped 
brain can grasp. 

This method has been used with good success and re- 
Have them study the keyboard; designate the two 
tenement 


sults. 
different groups of black keys as the “Two” 


and the “Three” tenement houses. 


“C” is the back doorstep of the “Two” tenement 
house. 

“E” is the front doorstep of the “Two” tenement 
house. 

“RF” is the back doorstep of the “Three” tenement 
house. 

“B” is the front doorstep of the “Three” tenement 


house. 

Teach the seven keys to represent different things as 
follows: 

“CY standsitom (Gat. 

“B” stands for “Boy.” 

“A” stands for “Apple.” 


“ny 


r’ stands for “Girl.” 

“FE” stands for “Fish.” 

“EK” stands for “Egg.” 

“D” stands for “Dog.” 

Ask the pupils to find their home piano as many 
“Cats,” “Dogs,” or “Apples,” as they can, and the fol- 
lowing should be the table that they bring at the second 
lesson: 

Apples—8. 

Boys—8. 

Cats—8. 

Dogs—7. 

Eges—/. 

Fish—/. 

Girls—7. 

Specify that the “Dog” lives in the “Two” tenement 
house, and that the “Girl” and the “Apples” are in the 
“Three” tenement house. 

Five finger exercises, and the different positions of 
these various things on the piano will be all the material 
necessary for the first few lessons. 


The Trick of Confidence 


By Albert G. Lausanne 


One of my brightest pupils once said to me, “Why do 
I have to spend so much time in such very slow practice?” 

Of course, every teacher knows that slow practice 
produces marvelous results; but the matter of explaining 
the “why” to the juvenile interrogation-point is another 
matter. Finally I used this metaphor, which seemed to 
make such a dent upon the child mind that I want to 
pass it along to other teachers. 

Every youngster has an admiration for a tight- 
rope walker, possibly gained from trying to walk back 


fences. I asked my pupil if he could walk a rope. Then 


I told him Blondin walked ‘a wire across Niagara. By 
this time his eyes and ears were open wide. 


Next I 


asked if he could walk along a straight string stretched 
upon the floor. Of course he could. Well, could he 
walk along a rope? Certainly. Suppose the rope were 
raised one inch from the flcor, would he be afraid to 
try to walk it? No. If he could walk it safely at one 
inch from the floor, he could certainly do so at one foot 
without any very @reat danger. Then at two feet, and 
so on. Why? Just because of confidence. When you 
are certain you can do a thing, the height does not matter 
so much. Just so with music; as you gradually get con- 
fidence from playing slowly, you will not be afraid of 
very rapid tempos. Most of the fine pianists I know 
practice regularly at a slow tempo, just to get confidence. 
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On the Perfecting of the Fourth and Fifth Fingers 


AFTER a talk on piano technic which I gave last week 
before a group of teachers in Peking, at a missionary 
school, one of the teachers asked, “How would I correct 
the common trouble of weakness and lack of control 
of the fourth and fifth fingers?” 

This problem is one which is continually met by every 
teacher of piano, not only in China, but also in every other 
country. In passing, it might be interesting to note that, 
owing to the many fine things which the Chinese do with 
their hands, together with the mental background devel- 
oped in their system of education in learning the classics 
of Confucius, they are very clever in acquiring technical 
dexterity, although slow in powers of expression. 

However clever they may be in securing technic, the 
problem of the fourth and fifth digits is an ever-present 
obstacle with them. I had given this problem no little 
investigation during over twenty-five years of study and 
teaching, so my answer seemed to make a decided im- 
pression on the teachers. I wondered if it might not be 
of some use to other teachers, so as we glide over the 
South China Sea on the good ship “President Pierce” I 
am putting my answer to this technical problem into 
writing. 


The Real Problem 


The usual manner of attacking this problem has been 
by use of copious doses of exercises found in or out 
of books for developing the fourth and fifth fingers. 
Many of these studies undoubtedly have brought more 
or less relief to the struggling student; but for the most 
part they work largely on the effect instead of the cause, 
for in nearly every case it is not simply the fourth and 
fifth fingers which are weak and awkward, but. the 
whole supinating (outer) side of the arm. Therefore, 
exercises upon which the student works for hours, with 
only his fourth and fifth fingers, are simply an attempt 
to develop something fine and graceful upon the ex- 
treme end of two feet of awkward arm. In a word, it 
would be like trying to teach a baby to walk by first 
giving him a series of exercises for his toes. 

It must be perfectly evident that this outer side, or 
supinating power of the arm, is very weak, unstable and 
awkward. Why? Simply because any muscle which is 
constantly in use in daily activities becomes developed 
and clever; while the muscle seldom employed does not 
develop or become graceful. The daily activities of the 
usual girl or boy seldom use this supinating muscle of 
the arm; hence its weakness and lack of finer control. 

It must be clear, then, that no amount of purely fourth 
and fifth finger exercises will ever bring the desired 
perfection. Such a plan is quite analogous to one of 
my fountain pens, which a tramp would admire very 
much, since it never. works. No end of polishing and 
perfecting of the pen point would avail anything, since 
the construction farther back in the pen is the real 
source of trouble; and, until this part is perfected, the 
pen will still remain a thing of admiration to the 
amalgamated association of hoboes. Remedy the pen in 
the barrel part, where the rea] weakness exists, and the 
gold pen point can easily be adjusted to its function. 
What are we to do, therefore, to remedy our fourth and 
fifth finger weakness ? Why, simply bring to this un- 
used side of the arm certain effective exercises until its 
turning muscle (supinators) not only become toned up, 
but also graceful. 


The Full Contraction Exercise 


The best manner of exercise is the one explained by 
MacDonald Smith, the London specialist on muscular 
toning. (Note: I do not stress the idea of 
strength; simply toning up the unused muscle being 
more desirable than undue strength.) This exercise is 
known as the full-contraction exercise, and aims simply 
to make as complete a contraction as possible, in order 
to bring a flow of rich blood all over the muscle in 
question. A large number of half-contractions are only 
half so effective, since toning up a muscle means simply 
the bringing of nutriment to the muscle. If the nutri- 
ment reaches half the muscle, as in half-contractions, 
then the result is half effective. But with the full-con- 
traction the nutriment from the artery blood is spread 
all over the muscle, and is therefore fully effective. 

First Exercise: Extend the arm (use one arm at a 
time) straight out, at the side, from the shoulder, palm 
of hand upward. Close the hand firmly and by means of 
the flexor muscle (biceps) bend the arm until the hand 
touches the shoulder. With the arm thus contracted, 
turn the whole arm at the shoulder until the hand comes 


great 


By LeROY B. CAMPBELL 


under the shoulder-joint. Make the turn with full con- 
traction energy and briskly. Next bring it bacixs until 
the closed fist is more on top of the 
Thus the winding and unwinding muscles (or muscles 
which turn the arm at the shoulder) have each in turn 
been contracted fully; the blood has been squeezed com- 
pletely out of each set of muscles, and each set has also 
been refilled with fresh blood charged with nutriment 
Six of these turns downward and six upward, two or 
three times a day, are a plenty. If this exercise was only 
half-contractions, many more turns would be 
and even then the nutriment would not be spread thor- 
oughly over the muscle; but with the full-contraction a 
few turns are sufficient. 

Second Exercise: Raise both arms shoulder high and 
bring the palms together directly under. the chin, with 
the right-hand palm over or pressing upon the left. Now, 
with the arms and hands in this position, turn the fore- 
arms quickly, so that the left palm, which was lowest. 
becomes highest. Turn the forearms thus six times, each 
time clapping the palms sharply as the turn is made. 
Keep the palms closely under the chin jn order that the 
contraction of these turning muscles may be as com- 
plete as possible. 

Third Exercise: Extend both arms in front of the 
body, about shoulder high. Close the hand, palm up- 
ward. Turn vigorously the whole arm and hand mech- 
anism as far around in a twisting movement as is pos- 
sible; i. e., the palms will be turned down and then some. 
Turn thus from one position to the other six times. 
always briskly. 

These three exercises have brought full-contractions to 
all the turning muscles of the arm to an extent not ex- 
these muscles, \ warmth, a 
glow is felt; the blood has fed new areas of muscle; the 
nerves have had a bath and the whole mechanism has 
been quickened into a new life. Do these exercises for 
a few months and the weak links in your chain will be 
made strong. Only a few moments are consumed: per- 
haps only two or three minutes three times a day (once 
just before retiring is recommended) ; but a real control 
will come which puts new life and hopes into any student’s 


life. 


once shoulder. 


needed, 


perienced for months by 


Grace, Ease and Effective Attack 

Fourth Exercise: This exercise is not so much for 
contraction, but to acquire grace, ease and effective at- 
tack. Place the thumb of the right hand at the base of 
the thumb of the upturned left hand. Turn the little 
finger side of the right hand upward, and from this 
position give the hand a snappy twist, causing the right 
hand to slap sharply the upturned left hand. Next, in 
the same manner, cause the left hand to slap the right 
hand. Try to make the turning motion as gracefully as 
possible and at the same time cause a ringing clap of 
the one hand upon the other. 

In order to apply the newly acquired power and grace 
to the piano, usesuch pieces and studies as require the 
rotary motion, also a few exercises, each hand alone, 
after the following models: 

















Ralance the arm lightly with the thumb over the key 
(C) not held down. Then with an easy turning motion 
slap the key (G), allowing the slapping or supinating 


muscle to relax instantly, the hand bounding up on the 
Try (B) in the same manner. 
Exercise 2 may be practiced for some time. 


rebounding key. 




















If (a) and (b) of Exercise 1 have been carefully 
worked out, as to instantly letting go on each side of the 
hand, Exercise 2 will go with no tug-of-war interference 
of turning muscles. If the upper side of the forearm 
becomes tired, it is a sure sign that one set of muscles 
is pulling against the other, which means more careful 
practice of the quicker “letting-go” required in Exercise 1, 

Exercise 3 furnishes still more practice for the mus- 
cles in question. 


== 
¢ 





Exercises 1, 2 and 3 should, of course, be 


done by each 
hand alone and in various octaves. It is a great mistake 
to practice continually in the middle octave of the piano 

With a few weeks of the practice here set forth the 
student naturally gains in muscular control and grace; 
he perfects a real support for his hand, and therefore 
his fourth and fifth fingers; his playing hand on the 
little-finger side, which felt so awkward, unstable and 
steady, comfortable and graceful. 
fourth 


trembling, now feels 
He is now ready to use special exercises for the 


and fifth fingers, with a possibility of quick returns for 


time spent. There are quite a number of good books of 
special exercises for these weaker fingers. 

It is no great task to de velop these fingers to a high 
degree of excellency, provided there is some foundation 
upon which to build. It might be well to call the stu 
dent’s attention to the fact that these weaker fingers, 
situated, as they are, on the outside of the hand, are mor 
often, in playing, used as props with rotary motion as 


fifth of the right hand are 


a rule in delicate 


power. The fourth and 
used in isolated finger touches, but as 
The fourth and fifth of the left hand are 


Therefore, in order to 


tones. seldom 


used in 
convey a proper sensation to the brain for practical pur- 


isolated finger touches. 


poses, the practice for the fourth and fifth fingers should 
not be an isolated high, strong stroke deep into the key, 
but, on the contrary, a delicate, agile and nimble stroke 
for quickness, with special reference to quick release of 
the flexor muscle the instant tone is made. It does not 
pay to put hours of practice on a physical act, the 
resultant sensation of which is quite different than thé 
one to be used in real playing. 
Awakening Special Muscles 

One more very important consideration relative to 
these fourth and fifth finger exercises: The usual book 
of exercises simply offers material where one plays in 


the middle octave with simply up and down motions 
This is all right as far as it goes 





culty, as well as practical use, these ers is not 
in up and down motion, but in pacing requirement 
(sidewise or lateral motions) Again, thi lateral o1 
spacing muscles are quite dead and need some special 


awakening or toning up. Their spacing movements are 





very exacting. For example, there are seven different 
spacings required for playing various thirds. When 
one stops to think of all the various spacings needed it 
soon becomes apparent that special attention should be 
given to this matter. Therefore, before bringing this 
article to a close, may I suggest a few simple cises 
as patterns relative to this line of practice? 

In the first place, it would be well to stretch the web 
between the fingers, especially between the fourth and 
fifth, and third and fourth. This can be done by crowd 
ing the fingers of one hand between the fingers which 
it is desired to stretch, or in spreading the desired fing 
by forcing them gently apart by use of any square piece 
of furniture or square corner. 

This spreading or stretching by means of some out- 
side force should always be followed by spacing ot the 
fingers under their own power, since in real playing the y 
must thus function. The following simple exer will 
offer a suggestion of the type of study needed in this 


work: 












Sh oe te | 


Place the fourth finger over the key (d), not held 


and moye over to F, and so on, 


For the 


down, then tap lightly E 
making always brisk, decisive taps and moves. 
left hand the notes will be grouped so as to move in 
the opposite direction to the ones represented here. 

Occasionally, when the little finger is reaching out 
from the fourth finger as far as it can, it will be wel 
hold it out with its own power, while with the other hand 
it is pressed toward the fourth finger. This makes a fine 
resistance exercise which tones up the extensor or ab 
ductor muscle of the finger in question. 
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Exercise 5 will be practiced the same as number 4. 

















<a 

Ex.5 

it 

“sae oe ee 
3 * 4 4 


Do not forget to make a similar resistance exercise 
for the fourth finger, both from the right and from the 
left side 

These physical or muscle-toning exercises may be used 
previous to special exercises for the fourth and fifth 
they may be used at the same time, of course 
siving most attention at first to the foundational work 
‘f muscular control and grace, and later more attention 


fingers.; or 


to the finger motions. 

Accompanying these exercises with up and down hand 
studies* also lends more perfection to foundational con- 
trol. In a word, anything that perfects the muscles and 
mechanism which supports and operates the hand and 
fingers, makes possible an easier task in acquiring technic 
for the smaller digits. The hand being directly attached 
to these larger foundational muscles, its grace, ease, and 


cleverness are absolutely dependent upon these muscles 
farther back. 

An article of this nature would seem to be scarcely 
necessary; yet, when one sees how futile are the efforts 
of students all over the world as they whack away in 
trying to perfect these weaker digits, it places the situa- 
tion in quite another light. 
children’s 
is the fact that the joints nearer the brain 
should be put in shape before those more remote, as the 
wrist and fingers. 


How important for the wise control of 
movements 


_**Tandon’s Wrist Studies’ [Presser], “Hand Motion in 
Thirds and Sixths,” Preyer, Op. 53 [Ditson] and “Thematic 
Octave Studies,’’ Smith [Chureh].) 


Training the Fingers for Quick Results 
in Accuracy and Speed 


By Earl S. Hilton 


Do you know how ¢ 
saddle, and afterwards to buggy-harness? 


young horse is “broke in” to the 
At first it 
seems to be impossible for him to become accustomed to 
those leather bands and buckles; they seem to bind and 
make’ him irritable. 
his master. 


He is obviously out of control of 
Yet, if you watch from time to time, as 
his master puts him into the harness, the young horse 
will become more and more used to the saddle until the 
time comes when the master can ride him with safety. 
He does 
his master’s bidding, and seems glad to do so. If his 
master had attempted to ride him at first, the horse 
undoubtedly would have thrown him and run away. 

At first it seems 
that they will not strike the proper notes. But if we 


The young horse is now under perfect control. 


The same is true with our fingers. 
persevere, repeating particular passages in pieces of 
music, eventually our fingers become accustomed to 
striking: the proper keys and gradually we attain the end 
for which we work, control of speed and 
notes and fingering. 


Now, we 





accuracy of 


realize that, in the first attempts to prac- 
tice a piece, if you play fast most of the time of re- 
peating it, accuracy of notes and fingering is not so easily 
attainable. Rather, you 
most often, very 


slowly—and 
follow a 


should practice 
slowly—until the fingers 
natural line of habit. 

Here is a splendid and satisfactory way to practice 
for quick results: Take two or four measures at a time 
and carefully study practicing eight times 
slowly, afterwards once or twice faster. Then, take the 
next two or four measures in the same manner; and 
continue in this way until the last two measures of the 
piece are reached. 


these by 


After this is well done, play from the beginning to 
the end of the piece, at least nine times very slowly. 
Try always to get the correct notes, and exercise much 
care not to fumble them. Then, play the piece through 
faster not more than three tities. While you are playing 
faster, it would be advisable not tc stop when a mistake 





is made but at the same time try to make it as near as 
possible like it should be when it is completed. In other 
words, play the piece just fast enough, so that it is reason- 
ably w.thin your grasp. 

Nine times slow, and three times fast, make twelv2 
times altogether. The piece should be practiced through 
from twelve to twenty-four times each dey. As a re- 
sult, we find a marked gain in speed, as well as accuracy 
of notes and fingering. The piece thus becomes so well 
prepared that it can be played with ease at any time. 
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A Musical Biographical Catechism 
Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 


RICHARD WAGNER 
(1813-1883) 





By Mary M. Schmitz 


[Eprror’s Nornm:—We are presenting herewith a monthly series of biographies designed to be used by themselves, or 
asa supplement to work in classes aud clubs, with such texts as The Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians series and The 


Standard History of Music.) 


O. Where and when was Richard Wagner born? 

A. In Leipzig, Germany, May 22, 1813. 

Q. Tell something about Wagner’s early life. 

A. Richard Wagner’s father died when Richard was 
less than a year old. His mother married an actor and 
playwright named Geyer. When Richard was nine years 
old he began studying piano music; but he was so much 
interested in Von Weber’s music that he spent much more 
time practicing the overture to “Der Freischutz” than 
he did on his own lessons. 

Q. What kind-of a student was Wagner, and what 
interested him most when he was a boy? 

A. He was a poor student of regular school work; 
but he was very much interested in poetry and the drama. 
He wrote a tragic drama before he was fourteen years 
old. But he cared nothing for musical theory and wished 
fo compose music in his own way. However, he soon 
found that if he wished to succeed in music he would 
have to study; so he started lessons with Weinlig, the 
cantor of St Thomas’ Church 

Q. What was Wagner’s first published piece? 

A. A sonata for piano in B-flat major. It was pub- 
lished in 1829. 

Q. When was his first symphony written? 

A. In 1832, and was performed January 10th, 1833, 
at one of the Gewandhaus concerts. 

Q. Was Wagner an admirer of Beethoven’s music? 

A. Yes; it is said no young man ever knew Beethoven's 
music better, He “went to sleep with the guartettes, sang 
the songs and whistled the concertos.’ 

Q. Was Wagner a literary man? 

A. Yes; he wrote much for different journals and 
many books, 

QO. Name some books Wagner wrote. 

A. “The Art-work of the Future,” “Art and Climate,’ 
“Art and Revolution” and “Opera and Drama,” the last 
a work in three volumes. 

Q. Name some of Wagner’s first great operas. 

A. “Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser” and 


‘ 


“Lohengrin.” - 

Q. How did Wagner come to write the opera of the 
“Flying Dutchman?” 

A. After finishing “Rienzi,” Wagner and his wife and 
a big Newfoundland dog started on a trip to Paris, by 
way'of London. They went in a small sailing vessel. 
It was a terribly stormy trip; three times they were 
nearly shipwrecked, and once they had to seek safety in 
a Norwegian harbor. It was at this time he heard the 
legend of the “Flying Dutchman” told by the sailors. 


Afterwards he made the legend into a libretto and wrote 
the music of the opera. It is said Wagner lost the dog 
after landing in London; but to his master’s great joy 
he returned after several days. 

Q. What are Wagner’s great music dramas? 

A. The cycle of four musical dramas called “The 
Ring of the Nibelung.” The separate numbers are called 
“The Rhinegold,” “The Valkyries,” “Siegfried” and 
“The Twilight of the Gods.” Other music dramas are 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and his last work, the great re- 
ligious drama, “Parsifal.” ; 

Q. Where is the great opera house that was built 
expressly for Wagner’s operas located? 

A. In Bayreuth, Bavaria. The corner stone was laid 
May 22nd, 1872, and the building completed four years 
later. 

Q. With what music dramas was it opened in 1876? 

A. With the first performance of the four dramas, 
“The Ring of the Nibelung.” 

Q. What king helped Wagner in building the opera 
house ? 

A. Young King Ludwig of Bavaria. 

QO. What other great ruler was present atthe open- 
ing of the great theater at Bayreuth in 1876? 

A. The Emperor of Germany. 

Q. Did this great event: attract many people to the 
performances ? 

A. Yes; people came from all parts of the world, 
from America, from England, from the East and West 
Indies, and from all parts of Germany. 

Q. Who was Wagner’s second wife, and what is 
his son’s name ? 

A, His wife is Frau Cosima Wagner, a daughter of 
Franz Liszt, the great pianist. His son’s name is Sieg- 
fried Wagner. 

Q. Was Wagner a great writer for the orchestra? 

A. Yes;no writer for orchestra has ever excelled Wag- 
ner. He divides his strings into eight or even twelye 
parts; the wood-wind has complete harmony of its own, 
and so has the brass-wind choir. This produces a rica 
volume of sound. 

Q. What was Wagner’s theory in writing music 
dramas? 

A. His theory was that the music should express and 
emphasize the emotions of words, and that the scenery 
should equal both in-excellence. 

Q. Where did Wagner die, and when? 

A. In Venice, Italy, February 13th, 1883. Madam 
Wagner and the son, Siegfried, still live in Bayreuth, 





How to Elevate the Pupil’s Taste 
By George | W. Vail 





Every teacher encounters the pupil who delights in 
asserting his detestation of “classical”: music; and most 
of us fail lamentably when attempting to deal with this 
situation. Such failure is especially regrettable as these 
brazen barbarians are often very talented, needing but 
a little discreet guidance to set them right. 

One should never make the mistake of denouncing all 
popular music as trash. To be sure, much of it is 
wretched stuff, but a few of the musical successes of the 
day are, in their way, as well constructed as many of 
the so-called “standard” numbers. To cultivate a prefer- 
ence for these compositions is obviously the best begin- 
ning in the case 

Every piano teacher should also be a teacher of form, 
if only of its bare fundamentals. Expecting the pupil 
to play a intelligently when he has been 
taught nothing of sonata form, is like trying to instruct 
him in a foreign language without enlightening him as 
But don’t attempt to 
reform your barbarous pupil by plunging at once into 
the analysis of works like the Apassionata; that is too 


sonata 


to the meaning of the words. 


Instead, give him his first lessons in form 
from the class of music he prefers. Make it clear to 
him that a fox trot or a waltz, like a table or chair, 
may be well built or poorly built. Illustrate by splitting 


big a jump. 


a chorus into its various phrases, showing how the 
clever composer keeps up the interest by introducing a 
new idea, or a variation of the cld one, at a point where 
the “hack” writer repeats, unaltered, the original subject. 


Show what a delightful effect can be produced by an 
occasional modulation, and point out the difference be- 
tween the “happy” ending and one of the carpenter-shop 
variety. Pick out those numbers which testify most 
glaringly to the composer’s slipshod technic, or to the 
failure of his inspiration, and ask the student to, suggest 
ways of improving the weakest passages. Dwell especi- 
ally on the miserable treatment of the bass in many other- 
wise quite charming pieces, the monotonous shifting from 
tonic to dominant which could be avoided so easily by 
the exercise of a little musical intelligence. And strive 
at the same time to convey the all-essential truth that 
the worst examples of popular music are—like bad table 
manners, uncouth diction and cheap jewelry—offenses 
against good taste in general, not obnoxious to “high- 
brow” musicians only. 

The youthful mind dearly loves to criticize. Given 
the proper equipment, it will frequently achieve astonish- 
ing results in the task of separating the wheat from the 
chaff. Once let the pupil realize that there are work- 
manlike and amateurish ways. of composing even the 
lightest numbers, and he will hasten to apply his new 
yardstick to everything within reach, When this process 
starts, an improvement in his tastes is inevitable. Later 
on—but always step by step—you can proceed from the 
analysis of popular successes to the dissection of more 
ambitious forms. But don’t expect too much at first. 
You were young once yourself and maybe you still 
wince occasionally at the recollection of the unspeakable 
music which you once thought entrancingly beautiful. 
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1 ft as a necessary adjunct to mili- 
tary life in affording healthful 
recreation, in arousing patriotic impulse 
and in maintaining good morale, has been 
recognized by all great military leaders 
since the time of the fall of Jericho. It 
is a historic fact that it was the inspiration 
of the little Parisian drummer boy, rather 
than the generalship of the great Napo- 
leon, that changed utter rout to victorious 
advance at Lodi. During the World War 
there was more music in the camps of the 
American army than at any time previously ; 
and its great value as an aid in molding 
the great human mass into a well drilled 
and victorious army was recognized by 
all military authorities. 

Since the time of the building of the 
walls of Athens, when musicians were as- 
signed to play for the builders that the 
work might be speeded up, music has been 
found to be no less effective as an aid in 
industry. 

Hans Sachs’ Apprentices 

In the time of the noble Hans Sachs, ap- 
prentices were taught to sing while at their 
labors; and music in industry has advanced 
to the point where it is not uncommon to 





THOUSANDS ENJOYING NOON MUSIC AT THE WESTERN ELECTRIC PLANT 
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the giving of noonday concerts and sings 
for our workers greatly increases their 
interest in the company and in their work 
It increases their general efficiency to such 
an appreciable extent that we have found 
it to be a wise investment.” 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, at Beth 
lehem, Pennsylvania, has a splendid con- 
cert band of eighty pieces and has pro 
vided for its use a spacious club house 
with rehearsal room, library, reading room 
and gymnasium. It also has musical or- 
ganizations in all its other plants. 

The American Steel and Wire Company 
has musical organizations in all of its 
thirty-seven plants. Mr. Frank E. Mor- 
ton, an official of the company, told the 
writer that they had found by actual in- 
vestigation that a worker, after hearing a 
noon concert, would so far forget the mo- 
notony of his work that he would uncon 


ciously increase his production by from 
10 ta 20 per cent. To quote C. S. Mar- 
shall, superintendent of three of thei 


plants in Worcester, Massachusetts : 
“The men have become keenly interested 
in their bands, orchestras and choral soci 


eties, which have become important fac 


find an audience of several thousand How American Industries are tors in developing them as efficient work 


workers listening to a noontime band con- 
cert, participating in a sing, or listening 
{to a pretentious evening choral concert 
given by their associates. Several com- 
panies have, at considerable expense, en- 


Utilizing Music 


men. Last year they refused to join the 
steel strike and men who came to Wor- 
cester to call them out were given twenty 


four hours to leave town. 


aged Sousa’s Bai give free concert WR . s <1 , crease appiness; Greater Output 
gaged Sousa’s Band to give free concerts Hundreds of Bands and Choruses and Community Singing Increased Happiness " 


this general infusion of music into indus- 
trial life. 

/Time was when all manufacturing was 
an individual, by-hand process, when the 
worker’s stamp of individuality was placed 
upon his product; but, through inventive 


genius, manufacturing processes have so Formerly Director of the American Legion Band, the Great Lakes Naval 
Reserve Band, (St Louis Section During the War), dnd now in Charge 
of the Musical Interests of the Western Electric Company 


advanced that they have become almost en- 
tirely mechanical. The human factor has 
been largely eliminated, the worker becom- 
ing merely a part of the machine—intelli- 
gence being largely removed from the job. He is gener- 
ally required to complete but one small operation—hun- 
dreds of various operations being required for the com- 
pletion of a telephone, automobile, washing machine or 
typewriter. Something is urgently needed to counteract 
this grinding, enervating monotony and enable the worker 
to remain at his task. In discussing this matter with the 
employment manager of one of the largest plants, T was 
told that many excellent machine operators were lost 
because they just seemed to “go to pieces” under the 
strain of their work and had to quit—or go insane. He 
recognized that something was needed to take the mind 
of the worker off the mechanical part of his task—some- 
thing to keep his mind in a state of activity. He agreed 
also that nothing could serye that purpose more effec- 
tively than good music. 


More Music, More Work 


: It is a generally recognized fact that a man can per- 
form a greater amount of labor and with less physical 
depreciation when listening to music, when whistling, 
singing, humming or merely recalling music he has 
heard. If the worker has a grouch, if he is worried over 
some personal matter or if he has a case of mental or 
physical indigestion, he can forget these under the stimu- 
lus of a rousing band concert or “sine” and return to 
work with a song in his heart, 

The question the’ employer will ask is, “Will it pay 
me to maintain a band and provide concerts and sings 
for my employees?” We maintain that it most posi- 
tively does and will offer convincing proof to substan- 
tiate our position. 

A normal man does not work merely to earn money, 
but to produce some necessary product, You and I take 
pride in what we produce—we feel that we are serving 
a purpose in the world; and unless the worker has a 
feeling of pride in the company by which he is employed 
his work will not reach the high standard it might attain 
under favorable conditions. The company securing the 
greatest degree of company loyalty and good will among 
its employees will securé the maximum of production and 
have the least labor turnover and labor unrest. Not even 
athletics, picnics, libraries and other similar activities can 
prove so effective in creating these healthful conditions 
as music. Music goes deeper and has a more universal 
appeal. Any other welfare activity will interest only a 
portion of the employee personnel. Good music will pro- 


a 


Groups are Bringing Music to Millions of Workers 


Written Expressly for THE Etupe by the Well-known Conductor, 


VIRGIL J. GRABEL, 


vide a spiritual, mental and physical stimulant—no other 
agent will do so. 


The cost of maintaining an efficient music department 
will be more than balanced by the consequent increase in 
company loyalty and good will, the increase in production 
and the decrease in labor dissatisfaction. 

Charles M. Schwab recently said, in discussing the 
importance of music in industry, “One of the first ques- 
tions we ask when we take over a new plant is, ‘How 
can we arrange to provide some good music and health- 
ful recreation for our employees?’ We have found that 





VIRGIL J. GRABEL 


“The result in increased happiness and 


greater output remarkable. The move- 


ment for music came from the workers 
themselves. They now have their own 
auditorium and practice rooms, and the 
music schools of Worcester are running 
to capacity, with the children of the em- 
ployees of the mills. Several public con 


certs have been given during the past sea- 


son and plans are under way to form a 
symphony orchestra. 

“There are about six thousand employed in these mills, 
and since this musical development there has been a 
great decrease in labor turnover and a much reduced 
percentage of absentees. As a result, both velfare work- 
ers and financiers are happy over thi ccess of the 


movement.” : . 
The Anglo-Canadian Leather Company, of Huntsville, 


Ontario, maintains what is probably the finest industrial 
concert band in existence. This band numbers sixty-fv 
players and has the complete instrumentation of the be 

concert bands. It has been the feature musical attrac- 


tion at the National Canadian Exhibition (Toron 
is the pride of Herbert L. Clarke, conductor, and Mrs. 
Charles O. Shaw, the company’s general manager 

The American Rolling Mills Company, of Middletown, 
Ohio, has a band of sixty and an orchestra of sevcnty 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Simon, famous cornet 





soloist. 





Other companies maintaining good bands are the Sim 
mons Bed Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin (George Green, 
director): Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 


(Carl Dewey, director) ; Pennsylvania Railroad, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania (J. P. Potteiger, director); Butte Mines, 
Butte, Montana (one of the oldest and best-known indus- 
trial bands in America, with S. H. Treloar, director) ; 
General Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana (J. L. 
Verweire, director) ; Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls: Ford Motor Company, Detroit; Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin; J. L. Hudson Mercantile 
Company, Detroit (Earl Van Amburgh, director) ; Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company (a hundred piece band) ; 
Corona Typewriter Company, Groton, New York; 
Studebaker Motor Car Company (band at South Bend 
plant and band and large orchestra at Detroit plant) ; 
Western Electric Company, Chicago (V.°J. Grabel, 
director); Armour Packing Company, Ft. Worth; 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland; Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Flint, Michigan; American Steel and Wire 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama; Thomas Edison 
Company, Orange, New Jersey; Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, South Carolina; Viscose Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

These are but a few of the more than five hundred 
such bands in America, and such organizations are much 
more common in Europe. The “Black Dyke” and “Besses 


o’ the Barn” are two famous English brass bands com- 
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given extensive concert 
The writer has seen, in 


posed of miners, which have 
tours in America and Europe. 
Manila, a well-equipped and well-trained seventy piece 
band composed of employees from a local cigar factory. 

By including letter carriers’, firemen’s, policemen’s and 
similar the employee bands in the 
United States will probably reach one thousand. These 
bands range in membership from eighteen to seventy-five, 
with an average of more than thirty—meaning that there 
are approximately thirty thousand players so employed. 
The value of the equipment of these bands would approxi- 
mate $3,500,000. pianos and phonographs 


bands, number of 


By including 
used for sings, orchestras, and other organizations, we 
have a grand total of approximately $5,000,000 invested 
in this field of musical activity. 

In choral activity, The Marshall Field Chorus 
(Thomas J, Pape, conductor), Strawbridge & Clothier 
Company Chorus (Herbert J. Tily, conductor), Swift & 
Company Male Chorus, Chicago (D. A, Clippinger, con- 
ductor), take leading places. The Marshall Field Cho- 
rus, assisted by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, offers 
the Messiah and other 
Orchestra Hall. The 


season at 


Com- 


each 
Clothier 


such oratorios 
Strawbridge & 


pany appears at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
during the winter, and at Willow Grove Park, with 
Victor Herbert's and other orchestras, during thi 


summer. 
Mass Singing 

The method of using music in industrial organizations 
greatly. Mass singing found 
effective. The Western Electric 
noontime sings—alternating in the various departments. 
Many department and factories 
during working for singing, and all 
increase in wholesome interest, general 
sales or output. In plants employing a large number of 
foreign-born workers, the singing of patriotic songs has 


been 
Company 


varies has very 


has. daily 


stores assign periods 


hours report an 


efficiency and 


been found a most effective force in the work of instilling 
The Community Service 

Bureau of 
Clarke in charge. 


American sentiments and ideals. 
(315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.) 
munity Music, with Mr: Kenneth S. 
This bureau is doing nation-wide work in promoting this 
mode of industrial music. It conducts schools 
leaders throughout the United States to which industrial 
organizations are invited to send representatives. 

The effectiveness of the’ work of band, orchestra, cho- 
rus or sings in creating an atmosphere of loyalty among 
the employees will depend almost entirely upon the quali- 
fications of the director and his ability to fire his organ- 
ization and his audiences with the spirit of the music 
Quality in musical directors varies as greatly as in rugs, 
must be 


maintains a Com- 


f« rr sone 


automobiles and perfumes—real quality sought 
and paid for. 

As a means of expressing good will to one’s employees, 
no more effective method can be found than to “say it 
with music.” 
shevik activities, and general inefficiency, no more effec- 
tive remedy can be found than liberal applications of 
music. It is the greatest agent for humanizing industry. 

In formulating for the 
employee band, consideration should be given to the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is to be used. Some com- 


panies have organized bands for the purpose of adver- 


In abating discontent, strike troubles, Bol- 


plans organization of an 


tising their name and product, as well as providing 
entertainment for their’ employees. If your plant 
produces a product of high quality, it would be only 


logical to use a band of the same high quality in adver- 
tising it. 

Most however, are 
purpose of providing music within the plant. 
panies are content with a small band capable of playing 
no more than popular airs, and other light 
music; while others provide the best class of music by 
a band of large 
upon the appropriation that can be made for the musical 
program. 


organized solely for the 
Some com- 


bands, 


marches 


proportions. This is largely dependent 


If it is desired to develop a high-class band in a rea- 
sonably short time the best procedure is to secure mem- 
by .offering employment in 
musicians. Experienced office men, mechanics, electricians, 
painters, machine carpenters, .tinners or 
printers, who are also splendid musicians, can be secured 
in this way. 

Another method is that of developing the band from 
“raw material.” A canvass of the plant should be made 
to locate those who have some musical ahilty or are 
sufficiently interested to undertake the work of learning 
to play some necessary instrument. For rapid develop- 
ment, made for individual and 
class instruction, as well as rehearsals of the full band. 
Under the instruction of a bandmaster who knows the 
business of building 


bers the plant to capable 


operators, 


arrangements should be 


bands, the organization should be 
able to play an easy grade of music within six months 
or less. (Centinued on page 351) 


Henry Edward Krehbiel 
1854—1923 


Tuer death of Henry Edward Krehbiel, the “dean” of 
New York Music Critics, is recorded with deep regret. 
Mr. Krehbiel died of blood poisoning, on March 19th: 
He had been music critic on the New York Tribune 
for over forty-three years. His published books num- 
bered over twenty-five. His most celebrated work is 
“How to Listen to Music,” which became very popular 
in England as well as America. His books known as 
“Chapters of Opera,” “A Book of Operas,” “The Piano- 
forte and its Music,’ and “Afro-American Folk Songs,” 
are also widely known. For many years he wrote the 
for the New York Philharmonic So- 
Mr. Krehbiel was an able lecturer and for many 
years he with the Institute of Musical 


program notes 
ciety. 


was connected 


HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL 


Art. His last great literary work was the translation 
of the three-volume “Life of Beethoven,’ by Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, published by the Beethoven Society. 

Mr. Krehbiel was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of 
German parents. He studied law in Cincinnati, but 
music attracted him and when he became a reporter on 
the Cincinnati Gasetite, he devoted most of his attention 
to music. He was gifted in languages and translated 
many works from French and German, including Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal.” During the great war, he took such 
an extreme attitude that he was sued by Mme. Gadski, 
for remarks.he was reported to have made about her 
reputed anti-Americanism. 


Odd Bits in American Musical History 


VirctntA claims to have had our first pipe organ. 
America’s first pipe organ reached these shores in 1700. 
It was installed in the Episcopal Church at Port Royal, 
Virginia, and remained there until 1860, when 
moved to Hancock and later to Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. The famous Brattle Organ was not brought to 
King’s Chapel, Boston, until 1713. 

Virginia can also claim the first theater in America. 
It is said to have been erected at Williamsburg in 1722. 

The Messiah was first given in the United States in 
Trinity Church, New York, in 1770. This performance 
antedates that of the Handel and Haydn Society in Bos- 
ton by thirty-eight years. 

During the Civil War, musical activity in America 
was unusual. A number of famous works were brought 
out in different sections of the country. 

Charleston, S. C., claims the honor of the first song 
recital ever held in America. It was in 1733. 


Back Issues of THE ETUDE 


“Send copy of ‘Erune’ for December, 1922, contain- 
ing Mrs. MacDowell’s lesson on MacDowell’s ‘Witches 
Dance’ I consider this one feature worth a full year’s 
subscription price,’ writes Dean Hoover of Wyoming. 
Vive gladly supply back isswes dt cost when not out of 
print. 
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Admitting New Music 


By L. T. Hodgson 





Everyone of us has noted that our taste in music 
is largely a matter of development. The writer well 
remembers in his boyhood days how he first chanced 
upon the suspension. of the third of the scale over the 
dominant chord; that is, with the left hand on octave 
G in the bass and the right hand on F, B, E, he slowly 
resolved this chord downward to the tonic chord on C 
with an emotion approaching a dream of paradise. He 
played it over and over with untold delight. Then came 
the time when he discovered that Leyboach’s Nocturne 
was not as beautiful as countless pieces of really worth 
while music by Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and other 
masters. Afterwards came the conversion to Schumann 
and Brahms and then to Debussy and Ravel. Each step 
was an advance in a way; but the older masters were 
never forsaken. It is this and only this which leads 
him to tolerate the music of the ultra school of to-day 
which still sounds as though it had been improvised 
upon the piano keyboard with a shoe brush. Yet, some 
day we may learn to like it. Herbert Spencer has 
developed the idea of musical unfoldment wonderfully in 
the following quotation from his Study of Sociology. 

“You have, perhaps, in the ccurse of your life, had 
some musical culture; and can recall the stages through 
which you have passed. In early days a symphony 
was a mystery; and you were somewhat puzzled to find 
others applauding it. An unfolding of. musical faculty 
that went on slowly through succeeding years, brought 
some appreciation; and now these. complex musical 
combinations which once gave’ you little or no pleasure 
give you more pleasure than any other. 


Purity of Style in Music 
By Clarence Lucas 


Purity of style in music is a vague thing to describe 
in words. If a printer represented Ajax armed with a 
repeating rifle, or Socrates wearing a silk hat, or Cleo- 
patra shod in French shoes with Louis heels, the critics 
would condemn his anachronisms. So in music would 
anachronisms, as well as a mixture of dissimilar styles 
of contemporary periods, constitute bad style. Most of 
the music of our times, like our architecture, is composite. 
It is a kind of style formed from modifications of a num- 
ber of older’ styles, with the addition of a few novelties. 
The difficulty in making use of this style is in avoiding 
glaring contrasts. If the work begins in the modern rich 
harmonic manner, it will offend the musical judgment of 
the capable critic to place a Handelian counterpoint in 
juxtaposition to this harmony. Nor should the styles 
of Germany, Italy, France, and Russia be all promi- 
nently in evidence in the composition of an English 
composer, unless that composer is powerful enough to 
fuse all this copper, tin, and zinc into his own bronze. 
It is not difficult to write in a modern manner, nor is it 
very hard to imitate the old masters; but it requires 
considerable skill to cope successfully with a number of 
styles in one composition. The pitfall into which the 
young most likely to stumble is that of 
anachronism. It was this clashing of Palestrina and 
Waener, Verdi and Bach that stamped the work of 
Perosi as that of an amateur. f 

If Socrates lived in our day, it would not be out of 
place to put a silk hat on his head; and if the short- 
statured Egyptian queen had the opportunity of dis- 
carding her sandals for the French shoe, she would 
doubtless show her feminine predilection for the modern 
footwear. If Handel and Bach and Palestrina lived 
to-day, they would certainly admire the music of Wagner, 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Elgar. There is there- 
fore nothing really wrong in all these styles, except in 
the misplacing of their historical sequence. These in- 
consistencies of manner would, of course, be obvious 
only to the musically cultured; and for those composers 
who are content to be judged by the uncultured this 
book is not written—From the “Story of Musical Form.” 


composer is 


Jade Music 


Jave is employed by the Chinese for making certain 
kinds of music gongs used in the temples. The tone of 
these gongs, which are not bell shaped, is said to be very 
beautiful. We all know of the tremendous cost of jade 
and we can imagine the value of a jade gong shaped 
like a carpenter’s square, with one end of two and a 
quarter feet and another one and a half feet. Such a 
piece of fine green jade would hold its own with a 
Stradivarius violin in cost. 
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Ir has been the writer’s experience that the great ma- 
jority of music pupils have only the most cloudy and 
vague ideas in regard to the Minor Mode. To be sure, 
all piano teachers who have any conscience in regard to 
thoroughness, reckon minor as well as major scales as a 
part of the necessary material for every pupil’s course— 
which is as it should be—but they too often fail to give 
\ any enlightenment as to the true significance of the Minor 
Mode, the relations of minor to major, and the reason for 
the existence of several different varieties of the minor 
scale. Indeed, cases have been known where supposedly 

competent teachers have put off a pupil’s inquiries on these 
I, points with evasive replies—from which the natural infer- 
ence would be that the teacher didn’t know. 

Really to understand the Minor Mode involves a slight 
knowledge of musical history and a slight knowledge of 
harmony, but nothing so deep as to be beyond the under- 
standing of even a beginner, when-properly explained. 

In ancient music, so far as our knowledge goes, there 
was no attempt at what we now call “Harmony’—that 
is to say, no chords—nothing but the bare melody, but 
there were numerous Modes (some reckon as many as 

fourteen), all of which are now practically obsolete ex- 

| cept the “Ionic” and “Aeolic,” which survive as our pres- 
ent major and minor. The reason the others died out 
was that while they offered many examples of beautiful 
unaccompanied melody, they were impossible to fit with 
any satisfactory progression of chords. Indeed, even the 
“Aeolic” mode had to undergo a slight change before it 
was suitable for modern harmony. This we shall explain 

| presently. 


Harmonizing the Major and Minor Scales 


Sit down at your piano and play slowly the scale of 
| C major, up and down one octave: 


Ex.1 

















Now do the same again, but fit a chord to each note, 
using no accidentals but only notes belonging to the key 
of C. It may be done in any one of several ways, but 























































































here is one, for example: 
( 
Ex.2 
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Now, for comparison, take the most ancient form of 
| the minor scale: 
Ex.3 
{ 2 
= = 0 Den porereientoen Let 0 3 = 
Ges = ae 
and try to do the same thing with it: 
Ex. 4 
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Every chord is a pure chord, yet the total result is 
1 somewhat weird and unsatisfactory. We may improve it 
greatly by sharping the G in chords numbered 2 and 14. 
J = r aa on - 
) Chord No. 7 will also sound much better with the G 


sharped, but if we do this, we will have a very unpleasant 
interval F—G# (called an “augmented second”), in the 
soprano part. This interval does not always sound bad 


} in instrumental music, but is very disagreeable to singers 
who have to use their voices on it. The G in chord No. 
; 9 sounds better as it is, from whence we see that the use 


of this sharp in minor is governed by certain subtle laws. 
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By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


What is the Difference Between 
Major and Minor? 


Literally thousands of ETUDE 
readers have asked this ques- 
tion in their early musical days. 


This article is an admirable 
answer to those who are per- 
plexed now. 


These laws are understood by those skilled in the science 
of Harmony, but it would lead us too far afield to explain 
them here in full. We shall be correct, however, in say- 
ing that the minor scale is, in general, best adapted to 
Harmony, when it is taken in the following form: 














This, then, is called the “Harmonic Minor Scale.” 

But what about that bad interval between F and G 
sharp? To get around that trouble, musicians devised a 
compromise: On the way up, they also sharped the F, 
and on the way down they sharped neither the F nor 
the G. 


Ex.6 














This they called the “Melodic Minor Scale.” Tt is 
specially useful for rapid scales, either for the voice, the 
piano, or any other instrument, but if one attempts to 
harmonize it in separate chords (as in Ex. 2 and 4), 
some trouble will be found with the F sharp. The only 
way to harmonize this note effectively in this case, is by 
using also a D sharp in the chord—a note which really 
doesn’t belong to this scale at all, and which must be 
changed again in the next chord. 


1B dey 
Boa 
Gries = 


From this we infer that the F sharp is really not a 
part of the true scale of A minor, but simply an artistic 
make-shift, though a very useful one. The “Melodic 
Minor Scale” is most usually treated as simply a rapid 
scale-passage, harmonized not each note singly, but with 
one or two simple chords: 





























Sometimes in modern music it even happens that the 
“melodic minor scale” is used simultaneously with “har- 
monic minor” chords, in spite of the poignant dissonance 
which results: 
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By the way, in playing a passage of this kind you will 
find it sounds much better if you accent the discord very 
strongly. It sounds much less harsh than if played 
timidly and mildly. This is curious, but true, just as it is 
said that if one grasps a nettle firmly and roughly it will 
not sting the hand. 
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What Everybody Should Know About the Minor 
| Modes and the Minor Scales 


For simplicity we have confined our illustrations to the 
key of A minor, but, of course, all that is said is equally 
true of all the other minor keys, only in those of several 


flats, naturals will represent the function of sharps, while 
in keys of five or more sharps, double sharps have to be 
employed for the extra sharping 


The Relation of Major and Minor 
Suppose a boy named Charles has a sister named Alice, 
and a cousin named Charlotte. That will give you a good 
idea of the relation between C major, A minor, and C 
minor. “Charles” and “Charlotte” begin with the same 
letter, but they are not so closely related to each other as 


Charles and Alice. This illustration is not quite perfect, 


for Charlotte and Alice would also re ally be cousins, the 
same as Charlotte and Charles, whereas A minor and 
C minor are almost no relation at all to each other, in 
music. However, if you keep this fact in mind, the iflus- 


tration may be helpful. 

Every major scale has a “relative minor,” and a “tonic 
minor.” The “relative minor” has the same signa ure, 
but a different key-note (its key-note being the sixth note 
of the major scale). The “tonic minor” has the same 
key-note, but a different signature (three flats more or 














three sharps less, or their equivalent). In writing or 
analyzing music, it will be found that minor keys seem 
to have much less relati« nship to each other, in general, 
than they have to major keys, or than major keys have 
to each other. The most ple | from on 
minor key to another is usually hroug 
some major key. A modulation from a major key 
relative minor, often occurs me rely one of the 
monplace means of obtaining pleasing variety—it get 
back again to the relative major without attractine ny 
particular notice. A change, however, from major to 
tonic minor gives an unmistakable feeling of serious 
ness and sadness. Where one and the same melody 
appears now in major, now in minor; ic is like a landscape 
seen alternately in sunshine and under a cloud) ky. For 
a beautiful example of this, see Chopin’s Waltz in A 
minor—the one beginning: 

Later on in the Waltz there is a beautiful melody (too 
long for quotation here) which occurs alternately in A 
major and A minor, with wonderful emotional effect 

By the way, for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the technical terms of Harmony, we would 
State that the word “tonic,” in music, means the key 
note. For instance, the note C is the “tonic” of the key 
of C. It has nothing to do with medicin 

In learning the major and minor scales, some teachers 


put a pupil first through all the major and then through 


all the minor scales. Others, through each major scale 
followed by its relative minor, as: 
§ C major {§ G major § D major 
} A minor | E minor 1B minor 
Others follow each major scale with its tonic minor 


as: 
{ C major iG major § D major 
1 C minor !G minor | D minor 
Without entering into a discussion on the relative 
merits of the case, the present writer would merely state 


that he considers the last-named method the best, but 
even the second method superior to the first-named. The 
main thing, however, is thoroughness. Anyone who is 
“shaky” on the minor scales is not a musician. 

Note :—We have alluded to the change from major to 






minor indicative of sadness. It must not be inferred, 
however, that music in the minor mode is always sad, 
When the tempo>is rapid, the effect is rather one of excite- 
ment and more intense nervous tension, as for instance 
in Brahms’ Hungarian Dance beginning 
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Putting “Snap” and Color in Music Club Meetings 


By Anna B. Royce 


Wuen I hear teachers of music discussing ways and 
means of inspiring pupils, I recall the method I employed 
at one time when interest appeared to be flagging in my 
class of piano students. 

At that time pretty equally divided; a 
dozen be intermediate grades, 
and a dozen doing advanced work. Out of this material 
1 tl The beginners, ranging from 
“Grace Notes;” the 


the class was 


ginners, a dozen in the 


formed three music clubs. 


eight to twelve years, liked the name, 
children from twelve to fifteen, decided to 

called “Double Sharps;” while “Cresendo Club” ap- 
vealed to my advanced pupils 


Having settled what we should be called, we decided 


second g1 Up, 


upon club colors, and badges of these colors were made to 
The Grace Notes chose pink, 
and the Cresendo Club yellow. 





at our meetings. 
the: Double blue, 


every 


worn 
Sharp: 
Each group met four weeks at the home of a 


Our officers, presiding officer and secretary, 
very other time we met, the term of office 


extending over two meetings. 


Our 1 ings opened with roll call and the reading of 
he minutes of the last meeting. Then work was assigned 
to each member for next time. Questions relating to 
music, subjects of musical interest were given out; or 
perhaps, lives of noted musicians were. assigned different 
members, to be looked up. 

Musical Games and Contests 

Then the matter given out at the previous meeting was 
discussed Following that, about half the children 
furnished a musical program. After this came a game 
or contest bearing upon music. This I supplied. The 
hostess was responsible for at least one other means of 
entertainment, which had no bearing whatever upon music. 
Lieht refreshments were then served, and the club 
adjourned. 

Each group gave two musicales during the year, making 

x in all. 


Yne year the Double Sharps and Cresendo Club com- 


bined their talent and gave a delightful entertainment. 
I remember a very interesting Greig program, and one of 
Schumann’s works, by the Double Sharps. 


A charming Nevin recital was given one June by the 
| i hundred invited guests 


Cresendo Club, with over 
itertainment which 


one 


This club gave one unique el 


ppeal trongly to the audience. This was a program 
of music of all nations. We sent out invitations which 
read as follows: 


The Club Cresendo does here extend you 
an invitation 
Some friends to greet, and strangers meet 
from every nation. 
Weird melodies from o’er the seas 
will charm your ear. 
The hour’s not late: promptly at eight 
you'll please appear. 


Drudgery into Delight 


Turning 


We had a lassie in Highland costume, who not only 
played MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem,” but sang some of 
Robert Burns’ songs. A little Norwegian in bridal array 
performed Greig’s “Norwegian Bridal Procession.” A 
Hungarian gypsy played the “Second Rhapsody” by Liszt. 
We had an Arabian girl, an Arcadian peasant, and other 
characters who appeared in clever costumes and did prais- 
worthy work. Each number upon the program was pre- 
ceded by a quotation of poetry fitting its musical mood, or 
a descriptive reading was rendered. 


A Program of Bird Music 


The Grace Notes at one time gave a very attractive 
program of bird music, the subject being, “Sunset Concert 
at Treetop Village.” Another time, Dame Nature gave 
a festival to welcome the coming and speed the passing 
year. All the coming months were invited and they told 
in music and story what they would each do to make the 
New Year successful. Each child wore an emblem of the 
month she represented and the music rendered was in 
keeping with the character of that month. The March 
child had on a spray of pussy willow, and rendered Mrs. 
Crosby Adams’ “Pussy Willow March” and also sang a 
little song about them. 

For July, we had two Uncle Sams, who played a duet 
of patriotic airs. 

In another recital, our story was about “The Magic 
Forest of Fairyland,’ where Earth Child wandered, and 
met the Story-land People. 

The most attractive musicale the little pupils ever 
gave, was, I think, the one entitled “What Wondereyes 
Saw On Midsummer Night.” This was about a little 
girl who went to watch the fairies dance and how she saw 
the fairy queen reward the withered flowers for their 
kind deeds on earth, by changing them into little flower 
fairies who joined the other fairies and went away with 
them to live in Fairyland. Music and story were charm- 
ingly interwoven and people were delighted. Pink being 
the Grace Notes’ color, we had pink roses, pink ice cream 
and cakes with pink frosting on; and the children all were 
dressed in pink. It was certainly a dainty sight. 

Another time the children gave a program of Christmas 
and Winter music; and’still another, they showed by’ music 
and story, how “The Little People of the Snow” made for 
Mother Earth a warm white garment and fought hard 
and success against old Boreas, the North Wind, who 
came from the Cave of the Winds, to snatch it away 
from her. 

These days are very pleasant to remember and I am 
sure the children who participated in the music, must 
sometimes look back with pleasure upon the days of the 
Grace Notes, the Double Sharps and the Cresendo Club. 

The schemes of arousing interest certainly worked and 
in two years’ time the membership in each club had to be 
limited. 





By Elizabeth Leach 


Tuat children sometimes find the study of music a 
drudgery is usually because they are not taught suffi- 
ciently its intellectual side. For most of them it is not 
a “study,” it is practice, a mechanical process where their 
fingers go through pieces while their minds wander to 
some coveted pleasure. This sort of work (unless the 
child 


to only 


disinterested that he stops sooner) leads 
result: 


no understanding and, consequently, 


grows so 


one considerable technical facility, but 


colorless playing. 
with his 





hear 
He should know 


Every young student should learn to 
eyes and brain as well as with his ears. 

from the first that any piece of music, no matter how 
simple or complex, has one main idea or “motive.” This 
he should seek before attempting to play a new compo- 
should then how 


notes idea), or 


Having done so, he discover 
many that (the 
any other group which looks relatively the same, occurs 
in the piece. When he can do this, he has taken the earli- 
est step toward analysis, which is such a powerful aid in 


sition. 


times samne group of 


musical appreciation. 

As regards technic, it is not sufficient to know how 
to play, legato passages. A 
knowledge of the mood which each aims to portray is 
essential. Though this may seem obvious to the instruc- 
tor, it may be an utter mystery to the undeveloped mind, 


for example, staccato or 


which often needs only a small suggestion to start an 
entirely new train of thought. 


Letting the Music ‘Breathe’ 

Finally comes the significance of phrasing in interpre- 
The young musician should realize that the human 
sarliest “musical instrument,” and ‘that 
the phrasing in our instrumental music to-day is an out- 
growth of the pauses produced by breathing. At the 
end of a phrase the piano figuratively has to breathe. 
The tonal quality of a phrase must vary as much as the 
tones of'a singer’s voice. The instrument is nothing 
more than a single voice, or perhaps a large number of 
voices singing, and ought to have just as great a variety 
of shading. 

When a child learns that there is something else to 
think about than the accurate playing of a succession of 
notes, and realizes that he is working out a wonderful 
puzzle—the thoughts of some composer, forming a story 
which he must try to tell so that other people too may 
enjoy it—then does practice cease to be a drudgery. A 
certain number of minutes of aimless playing is trans- 
mitted into something vastly greater than a mere gym- 
nastic feat; for the performer has learned that there is 
a message to be sung. 


tation. 


voice was the 
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On the Best Use of Studies 


By Ernest J. Farmer 


Ir is remarkable that leading teachers should differ 
so extremely as they do in their use of studies. 

Those of the Leschetizky school use very few studies 
but, as it were, squeeze the last drop of juice out of each 
one. Professor Michael Hambourg, father of Mark 
Hambourg, used to say that twelve studies, two a year 
for six years, were enough to build a virtuoso technic. 

Certainly there is the highest value in long-continued 
practice of the same studies. The student takes time 
at the beginning to get not only every note and *tngering 
but every movement of arm, hand and finger exactly 
right. He repeats the study in casy tempo until the suc- 
cussion of movements absolutely automatic. 
Then, with no anxiety about notes to trouble him, the 
development of power, speed, brilliance and rhythmic 
effect proceeds apace. 

Most successful concert artists have been trained ac- 
cording to this method; but it must be admitted that. less 
talented persons grow up sadly lacking in readiness. 
They are poor sight players and take abnormally long 
to work up even pieces of moderate difficulty. 

On the other hand, in some of the European conserva- 
tories it is not unusual for a student to practice 200 or 
even 300 studies in a year. The teachers insist. upon 
accuracy and a pleasing tone, but all the work is at slow 
tempo and it is a long time before anything like brilliance 
is developed. This method produces ready practical 
musicians and good sight players even among those of 
stnall talent but very rarely an artist of concert rank 

One can get the best of both methods, not by com- 
promising between them but by using both fully—“play- 
ing both ends against the middle.’ Suppose the pupil 
can afford but fifteeen minutes daily for studies. Let 
him devote his. time every alternate day for a whole 
year to one good hard carefully chosen study (or else 
a pair of studies, one for the right and one for the left 
hand). In the other half of his time let him practice 
a considerable number, perhaps one a week, of much 
shorter and easier studies. Only the very easiest of 
these should be attempted at the playing tempo; half 
speed or even less will be fast enough for many, In 
this way the pupil gets the valuable results of thorough 
practice without the stultifying effect of lack of variety. 


becomes 


Mechanical Rhythm 


As to using a metronome in teaching and practice, I 
would say that mechanical rhythm may be, often is, nec- 
essary in the early stages, if the student has not an exact 
sense of different note values. It is really great fun 
playing with a metronome, if only to see how different 
the mechanical idea of rhythm is from the true feeling for 
rhythm. For I have found in my studies in folk music, 
that a common peasant often has a true natural feeling 
for rhythm; indeed I don’t find people in general so de- 
ficient in this quality as might be supposed. But the 
young student should certainly use the metronome with 
thoroughness. 

On the subject of method in piano teaching, another 
Australian-born virtuoso, Ernest Hutcheson, though play- 
ing much in recital and concert, does a great deal of 
teaching and has this to say: 

“I do not believe in any special method in piano study 
and teaching. It is so easy to make a method, by hold- 
ing up certain phases of the work and magnifying them , 
to the exclusion of other phases which may be just as 
important. And there are so many sides to the subject. 

“In regard to technical training, there are certain prin- 
ciples underlying all correct teaching and playing. Per- 
haps the three most important principles are: Position, 
Condition, Action. The first presents the least diffi- 
culty, because the student can easily imitate position, 
since it is something outward and visible. With the sec- 
ond, we are most concerned when a new pupil is taken 
in hand, for there is always stiffness somewhere; some- 
times this stiffness is very serious. It may be that noth- 
ing can be done until the pupil learns to relax shoulders 
and arms. When this can be accomplished, we can then 
come to the piano and play single tones, using a single 
finger and weight touch. The weight of hand and arm 
should pass easily from one finger to another, just as 
the body gives its weight to cach foot in walking. 

“As soon as easy, relaxed conditions of arm, elbow and 
wrist are understood and established, an arched hand 
must be secured. The fingers inust not lie flat, or straight 
out, but should be curved. Before Bach’s time the fin- 
gers were held in a straightened position. Bach held 
them curved, so, that the hand could assume the neces- 
sary arched shape: Of course in all the earlier stages 
of piano study, there must be decided and exact finger 
action. If this is not secured, the fingers will lack de- 


velopment and the touch will not be clear and decided. 
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The Greatest Need in American Public School Music 


A Symposium Representative of Authorities in all Parts of the Country 


“The Etude” has long been conscious of 
of Public School Music in America. 


ARTHUR J. ABBOTT, 
Supervisor of Music, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The greatest present need of public school music in 
America is a full, complete understanding by the Ameri- 
can public of the value of music in public education. 
In relation to this need all other matters—better trained 
teachers, more time for the subject, courses of study, 
methods,—and other means of progress are of secondary 
importance although each in itself of much consequence. 


WALTER H. AIKEN, 
Director, Department of Musie 
Cincinnati Publie Schools 
The greatest need of Public School Music in America 
is Men of Vision to direct it. Teachers trained to co- 
operate with them, who in their teaching are direct, 
forceful and exact possessed with minds that can act and 
can show what is meant by the tongue, when it speaks 
of doing things in a better, more artistic way. Men who 
do not prescribe methods but see to it that teachers grow 
into them. Men who deal with teachers as beings 
growing, learning, impressible, needing re-enforcements 
of enthusiasm, wisdom and conscience, and not as 
machines to be repaired and adjusted acording to their 
demands. 
Men who realize that “As they sow they shall also 
reap” working to this formula and never so insulting 
nature and revelation as to lose faith in it. 


GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 
Head of Department of Music 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Of the many needs of Public School Music, it appears 
to me the first and foremost necessity is the right 
Teacher. The Teacher of intelligence, broad vision, 
strong personality and influence. One who is respected 
in the Community; who can arrange Courses ‘of Study 
adequate for present conditions, and who has the power 
to convince those in authority that Music should occupy 
a dignified place in the Curriculum. 


MABELLE GLENN 


Director of School Music, Kansas City, Mo. 


The greatest need of public school music in America 
is a closer contact with real music. To-day, there is too 
much talking about music and not enough music first 
hand. The teacher who spends four-fifths of the music 
period teaching scales building, names of keys, and 
other technical problems, instead of teaching children to 
sing beautiful songs that will result in creating a lasting 
eagerness for more singing, has lost sight of her objective. 
If a half hour a day were given to music, more time 
might be allowed for the teacher of music theory; but 
there must be more music in the few minutes allotted us. 

Children are learning to hear through lessons with 
the phonograph; but too often the phonograph lesson 
ends all, when it should serve just as a stepping-stone 
leading to the real concert. An artist's course should 
be a part of the music plan for every school system. 
Larger cities should have a symphony series for all 
children over ten, not for a favored few. Surely smaller 
cities can have a series of concerts given by musicians of 
the neighborhood with an occasional out-of-town artist. 
Carefully planned con¢ert course in the public schools, 
with proper preparation for the same in the schoolroom. 
will make America musical; and that, as I understand 
it, is our goal. 


THOMAS L. GIBSON 


State Supervisor of Music, Maryland. 


In attempting to answer your question I am assuming 
—because no argument of the question. can be entered 
into at this time—that music has in it great fundamental 
values to a people. As you will observe, my answer is 
given a remedial point of view. 


the growing importance 
Only inadequate space has pre- 
vented us from giving it more consideration in these columns in the 
past. Every day the work of the private music teachers and the individ- 
ual success of the pupil becomes more and more closely linked with 
that of the musical work being done in the schools. 


Public School Music. 


Therefore, “The lished later. 


It is my opinion that the greatest present need of 
public school music in America is that of awakening in a 
large number of the leaders in public school work, who 
have not looked upon the subject with much favor, a 
conviction of the real values of music to a people. This 
number includes some of the heads of training schools, 
superintendents, principals of 
schools, and general supervisors. 


elementary 
The least delinquent 
are the grade teachers, because up until a 
ago their training in public school music 
perfunctory affair. Patrons are not delinquent in the 
matter, wherever music is well taught it is 
given hearty financial support. Those, then, who need 
the awakening most are this group of uniformed lead- 
ers, and comparatively few of them have any worth- 
while convictions on the matter. A number, it would 
seem, have little knowledge of the subject technically, 
historically, and psychologically, to give 


high and 


few 
mere 


very 
was a 


because 


them any basis 


Because of their ig- 
norance on the subject, these leaders have been content 


for consideration of its values. 


to give no serious thought to music as a subject worthy 
of much attention in the public schools. 

In fairness it should be said there are leaders in pub- 
lic school work who do recognize the values of music. 
These are in almost every instance connected with the 
city systems of education. It is the schools of the small 
city, the village and rural section that are barren in real 
music teaching. The leaders in education are the ones 
very largely responsible for this condition. 


OTTO L. FISHER 
Chairman, Accrediting Committee 
Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association 

The work that has been done in the State of Kansas 
in the matter of Music Credits is well known to you. 
What has been accomplished has been done only through 
cooperation and efficient organization, To meet the 
various problems which are confronting the music teach- 
ing profession in this country, organization is absolutely 
essential and should, I believe, be strongly stressed by 
every possible agency. 

Your request for a copy of our Course of Study need 
not have been accompanied by anything jn the shape of 
payment for the We shall always be glad to 
send you as much of the material published by us as 
you desire, without thought of payment. 


same. 


I also wish to 
thank you for your reference to our pamphlet in speak- 
ing of the exclusive use of commerc ialized courses of 
study. 


WILLIAM W. NORTON 


Executive, Flint Community Music Association, Flint, Mich. 


1—Better trained music supervisors are needed. 

Poor supervisors have done more damage than good 
for the cause. 

2—Boards, Superintendents and Principals must be 
educated to the idea that a Music Sunervisor is in reality 


an assistant superintendent and not a special music 
teacher. 
3—Every building should have its special music teacher 


who is familiar with the instrumental as well as the 
vocal side. 
4— Special 
make the 
musicians. 


instrumental needed to 


work 


supervisors are 


have the respect of professional 


J. E. MADDY 


Supervisor of Musie, Richmond, Indiana. 

In response to your inquiry as to what I consider 
the “greatest present need of public school music in 
America,” I will pass over the usual plea for better 
equipped supervisors and stop at the superintendent. I 
believe what we need is a corps of superintendents who 
understand the possibilities of musical education and 


Etude” will have in every issue for some time to come articles from 
the best-known Music Supervisors of America. 
seemed desirable to us to ask a number of notables in the field of Public 
Music Supervision to tell what they felt was the greatest need in 
Other similar letters in this series will be pub- 


At first, however, it 















who appreciate the value of music as 4 part of a school 
curriculum, Superintendents who would not dare admit 
of any lack of knowledge of other subjects taki pride 
in the fact that they know nothing of mu ic. | 
stand in the way of the supervisor alime ( n 
because of their ignorance of th ubject They tre 
music as a worthless but harmless fad that mu t be 
endured because the people want it. We know that musi 
can be, and in some cases is, the equal of any other sul 
ject in the matter of mental d lopment. It offer 
greatest reward in after life sh, and is tl 
easiest subject to put on the Why, then 
should not superintendents es with tl 
educational side of music anc ly ym 
what with the way it is being taught in their < tem 
This would not require a knowledge of mus} , and the 
interest thus shown in the musi partment would spur 
the supervisor into greater efforts to brine 4 ject 
to its just place. fh 

I blame the inefficiency of musi 1pe ion in 
to the almost universal I ran i 
superintendents of public I Ictio & uth 
whose job it should be to see that ach subject 
properly. 

MARY M. CONWAY 
Supervisor of Music, Nx w -Orleans 

I have just come from a high school re in the 
performance of my duty I observed a wel ad, 
perienced teacher give three dry. stupid lesso o brie 
groups of freshmen and sophomores: and I am 
this moment THE GREATEST NE] OF 7 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN AMERI( Sp 

1. An awakening to the lization 
too often neglected opportunit they have t lake tl 
people of America a cultured people in mu well 
in the myriad of its correlated subject 

2. To rouse the latent Spiritual spark th ; 
soul, 

The tragedy is that these people are 
and rests and do, re. mi—as they dic 7 
when this was the only key to the musi tre 

GEORGE H. GARTLAND 
Director of Mus *, Board of Edueatior w Yor 
he greatest present need in public school music 
America is to provide a corps of instruction suftic 
equipped, musically and academically, to carry the 14 
message across to the public at large. The real mj on 
of music should be to provide a cultural backeround For 
the knowing and understanding of the most beautiful 
things in education. It is not suffici it to confine the 
teaching of music to the school itself. but its m« 
must be carried into the home, to function thet > part 
of the daily life of the household lhe teacher mi 
be the inspirational source from which interest js aroused ; 
and by personality in teaching, this interest is m untained 
A high standard of musician hip for teachers of school 
music must eventually be required 
HARRY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 
Musical Editor for C. C. Birchard and Co. 

Among the many things that I would like to say 
concerning the Greatest Need in School Music. I submit 
the following: 

1, A nation-wide drive for musically trained super- 
visors and teachers in all grades, who love and und 
stand children,—“And a little child shall lead them 

Arthur Edward Johnstone once said, “Most kids have 
given up their music long before they have made any.’ 

2. A stupendous bonfire of certain so-called m 
books that exert but a tl ld 


baleful influence o1 
future study I 
to be in the hands of musically equipped person 


mind, the selection of 


ee 
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How “Easy” is Piano Playing ? 
By Conrad Wirtz 
Has anyone ever told you how easy a thing it is to 


play the Piano? Have you ever had people convey to 
you the idea that piano playing involves little skill, and 
therefore, does not stand very high, in their estimation, 
as an art—that it can not be classed with the art of say, 
painting or sculpture, as an indication of the possession 
Such opinions only show that any one holding 
Until 


people realize what a really 


of brains ? 
them has given the subject little if any thought. 
we begin to think, 


very few 


complicated thing it is to play, even simple piano music. 

We have, first of all, 
and treble. The same sign, placed in the same way is, 
for example, G on the bass: staff and E on the treble 
Staff. 


reading 


to read notes on two staves—bass 


We must, therefore, always know whether we are 


bass or treble notes. Various signs of different 


shape denote various time lengths which must be exactly 
played. 


) between the tones, also of exact duration. 


when 
silence (rests 
We must be able to place the right finger upon the key 
which each particular note represents, with the right kind 
of touch, at the right moment. We must read not only 


correct Other signs denote periods of 


one note, but chords of three, four and even ten notes 
at a time. We must use the right kind of finger, hand, 
wrist and arm actions, and play, at the same tinie, with 


We 
signature and 
from 


movements which are totally different in each hand. 
must always keep in mind the proper key 
and 
vice versa. 

must observe all marks 
and tempo, use the 
pedals properly, and finally interpret the style and spirit 


accidents, for changing 
treble to bass in either hand or 
Now added to all 


of expression, 


be prepared for all 


this, we 


shading, phrasing 


of the piece in such a manner that the composer’s ideas 
will > carried out. 

When we consider this outline of what a player really 
has to do, we can readily see that it is not so easy a 
matter to play, even simple music, correctly. 


The writer has among his acquaintances a violinist, a 
man about thirty years of age, a fine player on his instru- 
ment, who had held a position in a first class orchestra for 
some time, who decided that he would learn piano-play- 
After a trial of over a year he came to the con- 
that he could not learn, could not 
conquer the difficulty of reading two different staves at 
the same time. Had he begun the study in early life, he, 
no doubt, would have compassed his desire like many 
another has [his illustration emphasizes the con- 
tention that every be he violinist, vocalist or 
what not, should begin his musical studies with a certain 
While we may not admire the 

it nevertheless 
at the 


ing. 


clusion because he 


done. 
musician, 


amount of piano work. 
violinist’s lack of shows 
that reading 
difficulty. 

It is only through constant and plentiful practice that 
we finally can conquer all these difficulties. Were it not 
that through doing these various acts, one at a time, over 
and over again, until they become fixed habits, we would 
never succeed in playing at all, but could only stumble 
through, making a most unpleasant and unintelligible 
jumble of the music. 

Even as it is, it takes practically all of our senses ever 
on the alert—sight, touch, hearing, feeling, and we might 
almost say taste—to play the piano acceptably. When 
we realize all these difficulties it will help teachers and 
parents to be a little more patient with those who are 
trying to master the difficult but at the same time most 
delightful art of piano playing. 


perseverance, 


from two _ staves, same time, is a 


Am I Playing It Fast Enough? 
By Harold Mynning 


Tuis seems to be the principal worry of many piano 
I do not, of course, dispute the fact that it is 
important to play certain pieces fast. Otherwise one 
cannot get the desired effects. Still, it is a bad habit 
to try to play a new piece fast from the beginning. It 
only causes serious delays. Faults creep in that are not 
noticed and then are hard to eradicate. And worst of 
all, it ruins clearness, that virtue that perhaps more than 
anything else enables us to tell the artist from the 
novice. 

Dear students, when you take up the study of a new 


students. 


piece do not worry about whether or not you are going 
to be able to play it fast enough. Play it slowly and 
correctly and let it work itself up. Remember what 
that great pianist, Harold Bauer, said, “If one catches 
the spirit of the music it doesn’t make much difference 
whether or not it is played a few degrees faster or 
slower.” 


Waste Effort in Piano Practice 


By Julia W. Wolfe 


FairHFuL workers among piano students lavish their 
energies on technical exercises to induce finger equality. 
Unfortunately, countless hours of diligent practice have 
too often widened the gulf already existing between the 
strong and the weak fingers. In many valuable tech- 
nical exercises precisely the same exertion is required 
of each finger, while in others a large proportion of 
the work is addressed to the strong fingers, that is the 
thumb, forefinger and the middle finger. Comparatively 
little reference is made to the advisability of extra 
diligence where common sense would instinctively prove 
it is needed. 

In examining any page of five-finger exercises it will 
be observed that strong and weak fingers share equally 
in the labor required. The lion’s portion in scales and 
broken chords is assigned to the strong 
In practicing the average scale two octaves, 
up and down, the thumb, forefinger and middle finger 
are each used eight times, while the next to the little 
finger is used but once. It is the same with the left 
hand, except that the thumb is used seven times and the 
little finger but once. 

A similar report may be made in regard to the minor 
In certain scales both major and minor, the 
little finger is not employed at all in the right hand, in 
others it is not employed in the left. 


arpeggios or 
fingers. 


scales. 


The usual finger- 
ing for the chromatic scale gives all the black keys 
to the forefinger or middle finger and all the white keys 
save two in each octave to the thumb. Throughout 
arpeggio practice, except that of chords of the seventh, 
thumb, forefinger and middle finger have the bulk of 
the labor. 

Scales and chords are properly viewed as the ground- 
work of piano-playing; their practice is imperative; but 
since they slight weak fingers, other technical exercises 
should be addressed to these. There are such exer- 
cises, but too little emphasis is placed upon their use. 
Even in regard to the admirable two-finger exercises 
that have been provided for piano students, too little 
attention has been called to the advisability of singling 
out the weak fingers for special activity. 

When pupils seek advice, who, through false applica- 
tion of their endeavors have had the natural difference 
between the strong and the weak fingers increased in- 
stead of lessened, they should be directed to begin their 
daily practice with slow, cautious use of the two weak 
fingers in whole tones, half tones, and major and minor 
thirds. Each hand should be studied separately, and 
then both together; slowly at first, then with gradually 
increasing speed. 

The thumb being the pivot on which the hand turns, 
it is best to direct also the passing of each of the weak 
fingers over the thumb many times in succession, each 
hand separately and the two together. A splendid exer- 
cise for the thumb is to strike a given key for the fourth 
finger and to follow this by the thumb striking the next 
iower key, if the right hand used, and the next one if 
the left hand, and for the two keys to be struck in suc- 
cession with increasing speed until a pretty rapid trill 
is formed. The same exercise may be tried with the 
thumb and little finger. 

Another excellent exercise consists of the chromatic 
scale played by the two weak fingers, with the relicf 
of the middle finger in two notes of each octave. The 
more one tries this the more admirable it seems, A 
magnificent means of equalizing the fingers and making 
them independent is afforded by the arpeggio form of 
chords of the seventh. Their frequent use i: recom- 
mended. 


Hands Up! 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 


Tuer weary teacher often wishes she could make this 
demand at the point of a pistol, and thus insure results. 
The continual repetition of “hands up,” “wrists up,” 
is exhausting. Yet pupils do not realize the importance 
of this injunction. They continue to play with their 
wrists sagging below the keyboard, which not only pre- 
sents a poor appearance ‘but makes the playing weak. 
The wrist should be held in a level line with the elbow 
and middle knuckles, for ordinary playing. Some- 
times it should be raised higher when much force is 
required, and sometimes dropped to mellow the tone, 
as in chords. But the “standard” position is the level 
one. 


THE ETUDE 
Practicing Without Playing 


By Grover C. Eichinger 


Goon piano-playing consists mainly of automatic move- 
ments. This is especially the case where one’s playing 
has reached the stage of fluency. In fact, artistic playing 
is impossible until a greater part of the movements or 
motions have become automatic; for, as long as one is 
obliged to think of every detail of execution, beautiful 
playing is an impossibility. The mechanical side of the 
playing must have become so automatic that the fingers 
are able to go on accurately, even though unguided by 
the conscious mind. 

Just how to reach this stage of automatism is the 
problem. Constant repetition will-do it, to be sure; 
but that is far from an efficient way of doing things. 
Granted that repetition will bring about the desired re- 
sult, have we all not observed that these automatic habits 
are developed more easily and rapidly at some times 
than at others? Have you ever stopped to consider why? 
If you have noticed, you have found that when your 
mind was most clear a fewer number of repetitions 
were necessary to bring about this automatic condition 
than otherwise. This alone is sufficient proof that the 
solution of habit-formation lics entirely in the control 
of one’s thoughts while practicing. If it is found dif- 
ficult to keep the mind on practice, you might just as 
well stop and take a rest. Otherwise you will only be 
wasting time and also be wearing away your Own nerves, 
not to speak of those of your listeners. 

The word “concentration” points the way. Concen- 
tration of one’s thoughts is not difficult if one goes at it 
in the right way. In order to make it as easy as possible 
simply place yourself in a comfortable position, sitting 
preferred, and relax completely. Close your eyes, if 
you choose. Cast out every thought from your mind; 
you must endeavor to make your mind blank. After a 
few moments spent in this manner, suddenly gather your 
thoughts together and think of any one thing—a scale, 
for instance. To begin with, we will take the scale of C 
major. Mentally go over every note of it. Think fora 
moment of each note and its corresponding key. Imagine 
yourself playing it with one hand; first the right and then 
the left hand. Actually try to see the key and the motion 
of the fingers in your mind. Go up and down the scale 
in this way until it seems quite easy. Then do the same 
with all the other scales, both major and minor. Take 
the chromatic scale in the same way. When you have 
gone through every scale in this manner you can try 
scales in thirds, sixths, and octaves. By this time you 
will be ready to take up the real work—that of concen- 
trating the thoughts on two or more motions or actions at 
the same time. It will be hard at first, to be sure; 
but after a short time it will go just as easily as one hand 
went in the beginning. 

By applying this same principal to your pieces you 
will discover that memorizing will no longer trouble 
you. Even though you may never have tried this exer- 
cise directly at the keyboard, it will, nevertheless, show 
up in your subsequent playing. Without. scarcely real- 
izing it, you will be developing those same automatic 
habits which at first were so extremely difficult to acquire. 


Teaching the Legato 





By Fern Blanco 


Tue piano playing of most beginners is more or less 
disconnected. This “non-legato” touch can be connected 
in the first lesson or in subsequent ones by improved 
hand position and by the process of “overlapping.” 

Let the pupil rest the fingers of one hand on the keys. 
He should have a sensation of weight in the hand, almost 
as if it were an inanimate object. He may then watch 
his hand (to promote correct position) while the teacher 
slowly dictates various five-finger exercises. If, with 
loose wrists and curved fingers, the non-legato still per- 
sists, let the teacher dictate “overlapped” five-finger 
exercises in the following manner: Play C, hold it; 
play D, hold it, lift C; play E, hold it, lift D; play F, 
hold it, lift E; play and hold G, lift F and so on. 

Now let the pupil play from dictation (still over- 
lapped) the right and left hand parts (in succession) 
of some little studies or pieces in his lesson book, 

One lesson, only, spent in drill of this kind will usually 
banish a characterless non-legato touch forever. 


Of all the arts beneath the heaven 
That man has found or God has given, 
None draws the soul so sweet away 

As music’s melting, mystic lay. 


—Hogg. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


: Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


¥ 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Te 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which prope 
department. 


Slurs and Phrase Marks 


Please tell me whether it is intended that the 
fingers be lifted from the keys at the end of each 
slur or phrase-mark (if it can be taken as such) in 
the first line of Study No. 36, on Page 24, title, 
“Skipping Homeward from School,” in Presser’s 
Student’s Book, Volume II. And should the Te- 
mainder of the study be played like the first line 
or hot, as no more slurs are given ?—Mkrs. H. EB. B. 

The short slurs which you mention are intended merely 
to emphasize the close connection between each thirty- 
second note and its following dotted sixteenth, and do 
not indicate decided breaks after the longer notes. Thus, 
the thirty-sgcond notes should be played as quickly as 
possible, like grace notes, while the dotted notes are given 
their full time or even slightly prolonged. In the first 
line each pair of measures constitutes a complete phrase, 
after which the hand may be: lifted a little from the 
keys. 


Allegretto 


Se —— 


There is no other break in phrasing until the end of 
the piece. 

The short slurs given in the first line indicate the 
manner of playing the two-note figure throughout the 
other two lines. 

Your question draws attention to the rather unfortu- 
nate fact that slurs are employed in two senses: (1) to 
indicate legato connections between two or more notes 
and (2) to show the lengths of phrases. For the latter 
purpose, two long slurs would be used in the first line, 
as given above, while but one other long slur would be 
used, extending over the remainder of the notes in the 
piece. In studying a composition, one must be very 
careful to discriminate between these two uses of the 
slur which are sometimes coincident, as when an entire 
phrase consists of a series of legato notes, but which 
at other times may secm to contradict each other. 




















1. A difficult passage of one or more measures may be 
marked off and definite directions given for its practice— 
that it should be repeated slowly twenty-five times each 
day, and so on. This is the simplest form of derived 
exercise. 

2. A useful technical passage in one hand may be 
doubled by the other. For instance, the figurated left- 
hand part of Chopin’s Prelude in G, Op. 28, No. 3, may 
be doubled by the right hand. 

3. An intricate or unusual figure may be taker out of 
its connection and practiced in all keys, on different de- 
grees of the scale, etc. For instance, the middle section 
of Schumann’s Siciliano, Op. 68, No. 11, gives rise to the 
following exercise, continued upward for one or two 
octaves: 
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This form calls for the most. careful thought and in- 
genuity on the part of the teacher, but its results will 
well repay the effort. A list of such exercises, drawn 
from standard teaching pieces, may be gradually compiled 
by the teacher, and as one of these pieces is given to a 
pupil, the accompanying exercise may be written in his 
blankbook with explicit directions for practice. After a 
little experience, the teacher will become adept at invent- 
ing such exercises on the spur of the moment. 





Chopin Preludes 


Will you kindly tell me which of the 24 Preludes 
by Chopin are commonly called the “Six Concert 
Preludes,” or the “Six Best-known Preludes?” Also, 
in what order they should be taught—-granting, of 
course, that the student has a sufficient insight and 
command of the necessary “touches” to grasp 


them ?—G. McQ. 
Any such classification as you suggest 
arbitrary 
opinion. 


is a purely 
one, and merely the expression of individual 
As I know of no authoritative list, I will 


venture to make one of my own, and will therefore 
suggest the following Six “Concert Preludes,” all in 
Op. 24: Grade 
NOs 3eGamajor, Vivace,.-.:>.., RINGO Case) Me 
An ¢tude for the left hand. 
2. No. 23, F major, Moderaio........ Pe rg ks, 
An étude for. the right hand. 
EN On one D Dr amajor,- SOst@nuta ou or doce oc cece 6 
(The “Raindrop” ) 
4. No. 16, Bb minor, Presto con TUQCO asaya 7 
Passage work, mainly. in right hand. 
9. No. 17, Ab major, Allegretio.............. 7 


Melody with accompaniment of rich chords. 

6. No. 24, D minor, Allegro ap passionato 
A highly dramatic melody over a figure of 
extended 


broken chords. 

All of the above, though in some cases difficult, are 
yet notably pianistic and pleasing, as well as especially 
adapted for teaching purposes. 


Proper Musical Atmosphere 
IT ts an important point in teaching to surround the 


subject with the proper musical atmosphere. From the 


moment a pupil enters your studio he should feel a 
musical stimulus coming from the very room itself 
and its appointments. Pictures of musicians or of 


musical scenes should greet him from the walls; current 


musical magazines or programs should invite his atten- 
tion while waiting for his lesson. 

Hanging over my piano, directly in the player’s line 
of vision is an etching of Beethoven which, in its rugged 
lines and determined glance, emanates the sense of a 
powerful personality. Sometimes | that the Beet- 
hoven of this picturé is really affected by the sounds that 
rise from below. ‘What does Beethoven think of that 
performance ?”—I sometimes Say, tO »a 
inaccurate and vapid rendition of a 


feel 


pupil after an 
sonata movement; 
and glancing up, she is abashed before that frownine 
countenance and look of severe displeasure. “That is 
good, Beethoven is pleased,’ I say to another who has 
caught the spirit of the master; and the picture above 
us now wears an expression of calm content, reacting 
to the profound thought which has been thus appreci- 
atively interpreted. 

A little to one side, but. still easily observable, is a 
Corot landscape—one of. those atmospheric pictures that 
breathe the spirit of spring. So, in studying an excerpt 
from a typical romanticist—Schumann, McDowell, De- 
bussy—the pupil derives from. this picture the very 
impression of mysticism, of vague, translucent outlines, 
that is needed for the interpretation of the piece before 
him, 

I am here reminded of a clever device employed by 
the late E. B. Story, who, as professor of music at Smith 
College, labored devotedly for many years in behalf 
of the highest musical ideals. Just inside the door of his 
studio, where it would infallibly catch the pupil’s eye, 
Professor Story posted each week an apt quotation 
about music or a closely allied subject. The pupils 
grew to look for this quotation at each lesson, and thus 
accumulated a store of apt sayings which could 
fail ultimately to affect their whole attitude 
their musical work. 

As a practical illustration of this device, let me close 
this brief homily by a sentence gleaned from Benson’s 
delightful little volume of essays entitled From a College 
Window, a sentence which draws a fine distinction 
between the genuine and the spurious teacher of music 
as well as of any other form of art: 

“The work of a sincere artist is almost certain to 
have some value; the work of an insincere artist is of 
its very nature worthless.” 


not 
toward 


Music Teaching in the Olden Days 

A QUAINT volume entitled Lecons de clavecin ct prin- 
cipes d’harmonie, published 1771 in Paris, has recently 
come to my attention. It is the work of Anton Bemetz- 
rieder (1743-1817), formerly an Alsatian monk, who 
left the Benedictine order to follow the musical pro- 
fession at Paris, and afterwards at London 
spent his last days. The subject of piano playing, es- 
pecially with reference to the science of harmony, is 
discussed in a series of dialogues, the first of which is 


where he 





ach, 


rly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


” 


*‘What to Teach,” etc., and not technical 


mainly between - the 
Scholar (Le Dis: iple hy 


Master (Le Maitre) and the 
a young man of thirty who is 


enthusiastically anxious to learn to play. Le Maitre 
warns him against harmful practice. “When I teach 
children,” he says, “I carry away the key of the clavecin 


in my pocket; but I leave it with a man of your age.” 
Incidentally, he sheds further light on the question 
of a teacher’s demeanor during the lesson, about which 
I recently quoted M. Marmontel. Let us 
conversation : 
Le Disciple: “Have 
Le Maitre: “Yes 


listen to the 


you patience ?” 


and many other rare qualities with- 





out which I should be poorly fitted to instruct you. A 
really good teacher should know he wants to 
teach, and should have the ability to teach what he 
knows; he should be clever enough to vary his method 
according to the individual traits of each pupil; he 


should be clear, accurat hon 


ite rable and disinterested : 
and above all, he should be cheerful (gai).” 
Le Disciple: “You have all these qualities ?” 


Le Maitre: “Undoubtedly 

Le Disciple: “And we shall at the 
laugh and learn?” 

Le Maitre: “Assuredly !” 


same time both 


Throughout the book, indeed, Le Maitre proceeds to 
practice the cheerfulness which he preaches by lighten- 
ing even the dullest facts (and there are many of 
them) through humorou and sly quips that 
amuse the pupil and give t whole discussion an 





intimate air of bonhomice. 

And is there not food for thought. teachers. in M 
Bemetzrieder’s prime principle? How many lessons for 
which we are responsible are dull, poky, routine-like: 
Once get a pupil to laugh; and his attention j yours 
Prod his imagination. That passage wh the left 
hand travels slowly down the scale in ‘taves—of 
course, that is grandpa descending the cellar stairs: and 
the roiling octaves at the bottom show how shakes 
the furnace. Absurd, you say? Well, the question i 
whether you want to make the lesson lreaded bore 
or a piece of good, wholesome fun, to which the pupil 
will look forward as to an entertaining pastime. Let 
us not forget that music was designed originally t 
light up the dark spots in this often gloomy old world, 
and let us say with Le Maitre, “Above all, we should 
be cheerful!” 

Remuneration for Teaching 
I teach at $1.50 per hour in a small tow: Have 
I enough foundation to develop larger financial 
returns? Ought I to give up my private teaching? 
Is there any way in which I eould listen to teaching 
in New York with little expense? 

Certainly, with the broad training you have outlined 
and your valuable thought and experience, your teach 
ing should bring in much larger returns. Yet one’ 
price has neccessarily to be regulated by the communit 
in which one lives: a teacher who has no difficulty 
in getting ten dollars a lesson in New York, for in- 


might be considered exorbitant if he charged 


two dollars in a small town. 


stance, 


giving up your 
teaching, however, if you intend to continue in musi 


I cannot see how you would gain by 


work; since teaching is the mainstay of a person with 
your equipment. One of three courses is open to you: 
(1) to stay where you are, increasing your prestige by 
your success with pupils until you can raise your price 
sufficiently to secure a return. (2): totry fora 
position in some institution: (3) to move to a 
munerative center. 

In the 
teacher’s 


good 


more re 


should register in 
There are 


second case, ] a reputable 


agency. plenty of good positions 


in schools and colleges if one can only make connection 


with them. The third alternative may not be at all 
practicable. It would require influential friends to in- 
troduce you, and some means of demonstrating your 


ability, such as by giving a piano recital. 

In answer to your question about listening in a New 
York studio, I know of no teachers who are so altruis- 
y such exist, 
I should like to propose their names for the Hall of 


tic as to admit such listeners. If any 


now 


Fame. 


Fortunately, we can point to one notable ex 
ample of such generosity, and that the greatest among 
all masters of the keyboard—Franz Liszt! 















MAY 
A PIANO LESSON WITH HENSELT 


HENSELT, one of the greatest virtuoso 
pianists of the nineteenth century, and 
composer of /f I Were a Bird, was also a 
good teacher, but by no means an easy one 
to study with, according to Alice M. Diehl, 
who stayed with the Henselts in Russia. 
In her “Musical Memories,” she gives us a 

account of his pedagogical 
After reminding us that except 
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picturesque 
methods. 

son-times he was kindness itself, she 
would come in in his white suit, 
a red fez on his head, a fly-flapper in his 


at le 


says, “He 


hand, and motioning his pupil to seat her- 
self at tl 


e pianoforte, would say, in his 
short, brusque way, ‘Begin so-and-so.’ 
Then as she began, he would first go to the 
something that he 
exception to, then pace backwards and 
forwards a minute or two, stop sud- 
denly, and with a tigerish glance at her, 
‘Falsch! Play it again!’ 


‘Falsch!’ But Where? She had, 


window, appear to 
| 


took 


sce 


for 


cry, 


what ? 


perhaps played a page. Was it the way she 
played that was wrong, or were there 
wrong notes? 

“She would begin again, and ‘Falsch! 
Falsch!’ would follow her. She seemed 
peppered with small shot instead of that 
first big bullet. Then he cried ‘Stop!’ , 

“The flag of truce. He came across, 
eyes gleaming, his ivory skin paler, and 
with a word or two in low, hissing tones, 


far more terrible than angry shouts, would 
contemptuously push her off the stool and 
imitate her, then play the passage himself, 
divinely, stopping now and then to repeat 
l rules and hints.” 





Sowers 
lap ol 

7 
would 


74 See 
to tne 


“flies being 

last accounting, flip, flap, flip, 

jump to reach one higher than 

1e rest on the wall, then a stamp of 
Hf 


‘Stop! 


eem to have been compensa- 


then be done over, 


flap—then 
} + n 
} stone 
the foot and 


But, there 


tions. ““‘Why do you learn if it makes you 
like this?’ one weeping Russian girl was 
asked, as she left the studio. ‘Es ist doch 
himmelisch!’ (‘It is still heavenly!’) she 
unswered, smiling through her tears.” 
E STOUNDING LULLY 
Frew musical careers have been more pic- 
turesque than that-of Jean Baptiste Lully, 
the founder of French Opera, and later the 
dictator, who began life as a kitchen helper. 


the North 
that “He 
A master 
of truckling and deceit, he was sometimes 
recklessly impudent. to who held 
Jnce, when a mechanical 
difficulty caused delay in 
formance of 


Gilman, 
American Re 


Lawrence writing in 


new, reminds us 
was a bundle of contradictions. 
those 
power over him. 
beginning a per- 
one of his operas which the 
King was attending, a message was sent to 
Lully that the Grand Monarque was tired 
of waiting. “The is master here,” 
retorted Lully, “and.is at liberty to be as 
tired of waiting as he pleases!” For four- 
teen the opera, he 

director, composer, conductor, 
ballet-master, machinist— 
if electricity had been in use, Lully would 
have managed the lights. He did all these 
things with superlative ability, energy and 


resource; 


King 


years, as overlord of 
acted as 


Stage-manager, 


yet this amazing Italian was able 
to find time to become the true founder of 
French Grand Opera.” 

Aad Mr. “to the very 
last, he was unscrupulous, for” (according 
to a story told immediately after his 
death), “he cheated to obtain absolution. 
His confessor,” so runs the tale, “required 
as a condition that Lully destroy all he had 
written on his new opera, Achille et 
Polyxéne. Lully gave the abhorred score 
to the confessor, who triumphantly cast it 
“What, Baptiste,” remon- 
Prince who visited Lully, ‘You 
have destroyed your opera?’ ‘Gently, sir,’ 
whispered the dying rascal, ‘I had another 
copy. So he died, radiant, corrupt and 
unashamed.” 


says Gilman, 


into the flames.” 
strated a 


He died, by the way, from blood-poison- 
ing of the foot, which he struck with his 
baton while conducting a rehearsal. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
| and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. CARBETT 





THE ABBE LISZT 


In his book, “Men and Things of My 
Time,” the Marquis de Castellane gives 
us an amusing if not very sympathetic pic- 
ture of Liszt, as he appeared in Rome, in 
{862, when, as the Marquis says, he was 
church-struck, and “had just taken minor 
orders and wore a short cassock and violet 
stockings.” He continues: 

“Liszt was a mad man of genius. Daz- 
zled by his new incarnation, he flung him- 
self bodily into religion. By day he went 
from church to church; but in the evenings 
he did not hesitate to send his long fingers 
wandering over the pianos of the monsig- 
nori, before a crowd of Roman beauties. 
His asceticism continued to be limited by 
an imperious need of play-acting. He must 
at all costs have an audience. 

“My mother never lost an opportunity of 
making the Church. Her 
were frequented by the 
She attracted Liszt there. 
For six months in succession he came every 
It was there that I had occa- 
sion to observe the prodigious egoism of 


converts to 
drawing-rooms 
higher prelates. 


evening. 


the man who believed, in good faith, that 
he carried the world of art and the world 
of beauty on his shoulders. And, as a 
matter of fact, there was something cyclo- 
pean about this pianist. When you lis- 
tened to him, you received the sensation not 
of a piano, but of an orchestra. He would 
go and sit down to the instrument unin- 
vited; he sent thrills of poetry through our 
souls. Then he turned his eyes toward his 
very select audience, and, without moving 
a muscle, listened to the exclamations: 
‘Admirable!’ ‘Divine!’ ‘Superhuman,’ ” 
“But, 1f the conversation strayed away 
from him even for a second, he rose with- 


-out a blush, took his hat, bowed to not a 


soul, and slunk away. It appears that the 
first condition to fulfill if you would create 
a masterpiece, is that you should have faith 
in yourself.” 

The good Marquis evidently intended 
that last remark as a sneer at poor Liszt; 
but he accidentally stumbled on a truth. 
If Liszt hadn’t believed in his own power 
nobody else would. 





A FUGUE WHILE YOU WAIT 


It has been said that Ferruccio Busoni, 
the pianist, has one of the most remarkable 
musical brains of living musicians. Sir 
Landon Ronald, the English conductor, 
composer and teacher, writing in the Lon- 
don Strand Magazine, gives the following 
account of an evening with Busoni, in 
which the great virtuoso gave an example 
of his skill in improvisation. 

“T recollect an interesting incident which 
occurred many ago, when I was 
living in a small house not far from Pad- 
dington Station. My,wife and I had asked 
Busoni and Baron Frederic d’Erlanger, to 
a small dinner. For the benefit of those 
who do not know, I will explain that d’Er- 
langer is a composer and has produced and 
had performed a number of big works. He 
had an exceptional gift for extemporizing 
at the pianoforte on any theme given him. 
On the evening in question, I asked Busoni, 
after dinner, to supply d’Erlanger with a 
theme so that he might give us proof of his 


years 


gift. Busoni refused somewhat like a 
spoiled child, adding that such things did 
not interest him. My wife pleaded with 
him, and rather ungraciously he went to 
the piano and struck in a haphazard fash- 
ion three notes, and with that curious laugh 
of his, and a glint in his eye, said to d’Er- 
langer, ‘See what you can do with that.’ 
d’Erlanger considered a minute or two, 
and extemporized an extremely clever set 
of variations, much to the joy and aston- 
ishment of Busoni. At. the conclusion, he 
became most enthusiastic, and d’Erlanger, 
seizing the psychological moment, jumped 
up and said, ‘Now for my revenge! You 
make a fugue on these three notes,’ and he 
played the same three notes backwards! 
Busoni took up the challenge immediately, 
and without a moment’s hesitation, played 
off-hand a masterly four-part fugue, end- 
ing with a grand chorale. We were quite 
overcome, and when he finished I remem- 
ber, I was trembling with excitement.” 





CONTINUITY IN 

Music students who like to jump around 
from one good teacher to another might 
take the following passage to heart. It is 
from Yorke Trotter’s admirable outline 
of music teaching, The Making of Musi- 
cians. 

“Tt cannot be too strongly insisted,” he 
says, “that all education should be a gradual 
process of development from beginning to 
end. There must be no breaks, no sudden 
changes, no contrasts, but. each thing must 
be made to lead up to the next. Nothing 
is more fatal to true education in music 
than to work on the idea that the giving of 
facts, and that acquisition of knowledge 
only, will enable a pupil to profit by the 
lessons of an artist teacher. 

“The development of the musical instinct 
must be the aim of the teacher throughout, 
and the teaching must be conducted on the 
same lines at all stages of musical educa- 
tion. It is, of course, right that teachers 
should specialize in teaching either young 


MUSIC TEACHING 


children or more advanced pupils, but this 
specialization does not imply difference of 
method; it only means more knowledge of 
and more experience in treating undevel- 
oped or developed instincts. 

“The child-mind contains the seeds which 
grow to the developed mind of the adult, 
and the specialization of the teacher should 
only consist in the knowledge of how to 
handle the developed or undeveloped ma- 
terial. Moreover, the treatment of chil- 
dren requires certain qualities in the 
teacher which are not so essential in deal- 
ing with older pupils, and it is, therefore, 
right that some persons should confine 
themselves to the teaching of beginners, 
while others teach advanced work. But 
there is no difference in kind between the 
two, only a difference in degree.” 

Find a good teacher and stick to him— 
as Paderewski stuck to Leschetizky, Heifetz 
and Elman to Leopold Auer, Jenny Lind 
to Garcia. It pays best in the end. 


Art is the end the student has in view; and study is the means to that end. 


A. B:> Marx. 


“OO RE ET Oa 
HANDEL AND THE ENGLISH 


Hanpev’s body lies in Westminster Ab- 
bey, in London, and it is generally regarded 
as a sign that the English, among whom 
he lived the greater part of his life, appre- 
ciated his genius from the first. That 
iconoclastic Englishman, Samuel Butler, 
author of “Erewhon” and “The Way of 
All Flesh,’ however, points out that this 
was not altogether the case. 

“People say the generous British public 
supported Handel. It did nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, for some thirty 
years it did its best to ruin him, twice 
drove him to bankruptcy, badgered him 
till in 1737 he had a paralytic seizure, 
which was as near as might be the death 
of him, and, if he had died just then, we 
should have no Jsrael, nor Messiah, nor 
Samson, nor any of his greatest oratorios. 
The British public only relented when he 
had become old and presently blind. Han- 
del, by the way, is a rare imstance of a 
man doing his greatest work subsequently 
to an attack of paralysis. What kept Han- 
del up was not the public, but the court. 
It was the pensions given him by George I 
and George II that enabled him to carry 
on at all. So that in point of fact, it is to 
these two very prosaic kings that we owe 
the finest musical poems that the world 
knows anything about.” 

3utler’s prejudice in favor of Handel 
blinds him somewhat. It is worth remem- 
bering that Handel made little effort to 
please the public at the start. For years 
he wrote operas almost exclusively. As 
soon as he turned from operas to oratorios 
he not only wrote much better music, but 
also music in which the British public was 
more interested. Incidentally, he did pretty 
well by writing popular pieces—dance 
music and such—as a sideline for Vaux- 
hall Gardens ! 


“STIFFNESS” IN CONDUCTORS 

Few of our leading symphony orchestras 
have native American conductors, and one 
is tempted to wonder if this is in any way 
due to reasons such as those described by 
Havelock Ellis in his analysis of English 
conductors and conducting. Havelock Ellis 
is a noted physician and psychologist, and 
in his “Impressions and Comments” he has 
the following to say: 

“It has often seemed to me that the 
bearing of musical conductors is significant 
for the study of natural characteristics, 
and especially the difference between the 
English and Continental neuro-psychie sys- 
tems. One always feels inhibition and sup- 
pression (such as a Freudian has found 
characteristic of the English) in the move- 
ments of the English conductor, some psy- 
chic element holding the nervous play in 
check and producing a stiff, wooden, em- 
barrassed rigidity or an ostentatiously lan- 
guid and careless indifference At the’ ex-' 
treme remove from this is Birnbaum, that 
gigantic and feverishly active spider, whose 
bent body seems to crouch over the whole 
orchestra, his magically elongated arms to 
stretch out so far that his wand touches 
the big drum. But even the quietest of 
these foreign conductors, Nikisch, for ex- 
ample, gives no impression of psychic inhi- 
bition, but rather of that refined and delib- 
erate economy of means which marks the 
accomplished artist. Among English con- 
ductors one may regard Wood (lucus a 
non lucendo!) as an exception. Most of 
the rest—I speak of those of the old 
school, since those of the new can some- 
times be volatile and feverish enough— 
seem to be saying all the time: ‘I am in 
an awkward and embarrassing position, 
though I shall muddle through success- 
fully. The fact is, I am rather out of my 
element here. I am really a gentleman.’ ” 


I am convinced that criticism profits 
an artist far more than praise; . .. . 
but it is not surprising that the impas- 
sioned artist is equally sensitive to both. 

Wagner. 
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VALSE CAPRICH, 
demanding strong contrasts and agile fingers. Grade 5. 


MAY 1923 
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Gracefully M.™. 


A showy waltz movement, 


FRANCESCO B. de LEONE, Op. 34 
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GAY CANZONET 


full of vitality, To be played in very free tempo. Grade 3. 
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” WHILE NAVY SHIPS ARE COALING 


ETH COMOUS INTHRPOLA TONS 
















JOHN PHILIP SOUSA * 





mere eons 





Prdodaptio 
Bry PACE 
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A FRIEND 
IN THE NAVY? 


SURPRISE AND DELIGHT 
HIM WITH A COPY OF 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA’S 


Latest Offering 
“While Navy Ships 
are Coaling’’ 


A Chanty 
With Copious Interpolations 


WORDS BY 


WELLS HAWKES 


The interpolations in this 
Chanty include ‘My Pretty 
Jane,’’ “The Mocking Bird,’’ 
“OP Car’lina’” and ‘'Keeping 
Step With the: Union.’’ 


The bands play and all hands sing 
“‘While Navy Ships are Coaling,’’ and 
Sousa has caught just the right spirit 
in this number. It will be a feature 
of the Sousa tour this year. 
























Everybody loves the Navy, and 
everybody will enjoy ‘While 
Navy Ships are Coaling.’’ It 
is not a war song. 







PRICE, 50 CENTS A COPY 


=——— 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















My method is the only way to prevent the hair trom grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, BookJet free, 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture, 
D. J. Mahler, 145-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I, 












By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adnit beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass 180 Syncopated Effects, Bine Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 2$7 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL, Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,241Superba TheaterBldg., LosAngeles,Cal, 










LEARN PIANO TUNING 


MAKING TRIALS c 


OF TRUE TONE 


By \\\ \ a\ f 
TUNE-A- = 
PHONE i( 


\ 7 E furnish our accurate teaching device with 

tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given zraduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
eer dent and lucrative profession by corres- 





pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 


FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 


1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 














Net Net 
Grade Price Grade Price 

Affectionately * Med. -50 | Légende, Op. 66 Med. -75 

Amour Coquet Upper Med. .60 | Little Butterfly (Motylek), 

Au Soir (Reverie) Lower Med. .60 Op. 60, No. 2 Upper Med. .60 

Aubade, Op. 25 Upper Med. .75 | Little Minuet (Kleines 

Barcarole, Op. 78, No.2 Lower Med. .60 Minuet), Op. 81,No.2 Easy .30 

ooo Dance ppt gp Med P Love-Song, Op. 85, No.3 Upper Med. .60 

a pper Med. . : dace ; : 

La Bouderie, Op. 43 Med. “40 Mazurka, Op. 68 Upper Me 1. .75 

Mélodie, Op. 27 Upper Med. .60 

The Breeze. Etude, Op. 83, 

No. 3 Difficult .75 | Mignonnette, Op. 26 Med. -60 
Butterfly Dance (Schmetter- Minuetto, Op. 28 Med. -60 

lingstanz), Op. 77, No. 1 Upper Med. .60 | Minuetto, Op. 72, No.3 Lower Med. ,60 
La Cachucha (Spanish Moment Religieux, Op. 47 Med. 40 
Chee ces  iaceaat -60 | Moonlight on the Lagoon Med. .60 

AGaeds UL Coe? on ee Maal 59 | Morning Study Med. 60 
The Chase (Die Jagd), Op. q E Music-Box, Op. 69 Upper Med. .50 

80, No. 5 Lower Med. .40 | Noontide (Zu Mittag), Op. 

Chanson (Melodie) Upper Med. .60 78, No. 3 4 Med. -50 

Church Processional, Op. Oriental, Op. 85, No. 4 Med. -60 
83, No. 1 Med. .60 | Oriental Melody (Oriental- 

Concert Waltz, Op. 12 Difficult 1.00 isch), Op. 81, No. 4 Med. -30 

Contentment (Stilles Overjoyed Med. -50 
Gliick), Op. 79, No. 5 Med. -40 | Penseroso (Der Traumer), 

Courtesies. Moment Mu- Op. 79, No. 2 Med. 40 
sical Med. .65 Pony Race, Op. 70 Med. .75 

Cradle Song, Op. 72, No.1 Med. -50 | Prelude, Op. 60, No. 1 Upper Med. .40 

Crossing the Bridge (Die A Question (Ein Frage), ’ 
Briicke hiniiber), Op. 80, Op. 79, No. 3 M .40 
No. 4 Lower Med. .35 Recreation (Man amiisiert 

The Daisy Field (Wo die sich), Op. 80, No. 2 Easy 35 
Marienbliimschen bliihn), Reminiscence, Op. 84, 

Op. 81, No. 5 Easy -35 No. 1 Med. 60 
Dance in the Moonlight Med. -50 | Réverie, Op. 46 Med. 50 
La Danse des Demoiselles, Right-Hand Study Med. -60 

Op. 48 Med. -50 | The Rocking-Horse (Auf 
Dawn (Morgenrot), Op. 78, dem Schaukelpferd), Op. 

No. 1 Med. -60 81, No. 3 Med. -40 
Do You Remember? Med. -50 | Russian Dance, Op. 83, 

Drifting, Op. 67 Upper Med. 1.00 No. 4 Upper Med. .75 

Echoes of Spring Med. -60 | Russian Melody, Op. 83, 

Egyptian Dance, Op. 41 Med. -75 No. 2 Med. 60 
tude. A Glee, Op. 85, Russian Romance, Op. 30 Med. 50 
No. 5 Med. -60 | Scherzo (Zert), Op. 60, 

Etude Med. -50 No. 4 Difficult 75 

Etude in F, Op. 44 Difficult .60 | Shepherd’s Lullaby, Op. ’ 

Evening Prayer (Abendge- 84, No.4 _ byt Lower Med. .60 
bet), Op. 78, No. 4 Easy -50 | Shepherd’s Song (Schifer- 

Evening Song (Vecerni pi- lied), Op. 80, No. 3 Lower Med. _ .35 
Sefi), Op. 60, No. 3 Med. -40 A Sigh Med. 60 

A Fancy (Gliicklicher Ein- The Spirit of the Woods. . 
fall), Op. 81, No. 1 Easy .35 Improvisation Very Difficult .75 

Fascinated Med. .60 | Spring Study Med. -60 

Fireflies (Leuchtkifer), Op. Staccato Caprice, Op. 39 Very Difficult .75 
78, No. 5 Lower Med. .60 | Staccato Etude, Op.37 Very Difficult .60 

Frolic, Op. 84, No. 5 Med. -60 | Swan Song, Op.72, No.2 Lower Med. .50 

From My Garden Med. comp. 1,25 }| Tantalus, Op. 81, No. 6 Med. -40 
Muriel Tarantella Med. -60 
Memories Tarentelle Mignonne, Op. 

Lotus-blossoms 38 Med. -50 

Fireflies Vagaries, Op. 84, No. 3 Upper Med. .60 

Solitude Valse Blanche. A New 
Gavotte of the Masquer- Waltz Med. -60 

ade Lower Med. .50 | Valse Cherie Upper Med. .60 
Grand Concert Mazurka Valse Coquette, Op. 77, 2 

(National Polish Dance), No. 3 : Difficult Py k-] 

Op. 40 Difficult -75 | Valse Lucille, Op. 85, No. 1 Med. .60 
Hoping Med. -50 | Valse Parisienne Upper Med. .60 
Humoresque, Op. 45 Upper Med. .60 | Valse Poétique, Op. 13 Upper Med. .75 
Idyl, Op. 79, No. 1 Med. -40 | Valse Triste, Op. 79, No. 4 Med. 40 
Impetuoso Med. -60 | Veil Dance (Schleiertanz), ’ 

In the Fields (Durch die Op. 77, No. 2 Difficult 60 
Felder), Op. 80, No. 1 Lower Med. .35 Vision D’Amour (Love- , 

Intermezzo, Op. 85, No. 2 Med. -60 Song) Difficult 60 

Lagoon, Op. 84, No. 2 Med. -60 | Waltz (Valcik), Op. 60, ; 

Larghetto (A Pedal Study), No. 5 r Difficult -60 
Op. 42 Upper Med .40 | Why? Op. 85, No. 6 Med, .60 


The Latest Publication, Published April 1, 1923 
MEDITATION (A melody) Med. net 


This beautiful reverie in A flat major is not difficult and may 
be used educationally for teaching expression, proper use of the 
pedal and hand-expansion. 


Ask your dealer fora copy of the 69 page free EDUCATIONAL 
COMMENTARY AND CATALOGUE OF PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


OF RUDOLF FRIML. If your dealer can not supply you, advise us. 


50 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Your 







s one of your 
first considera- 
tions. Get THE 
BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for him, 
He needs this 
great boys’ peri- 


odical. Parents owe it to their sons to give them clean, 
interesting and instructive reading that will make them 
self-reliant, manly and courageous. 


An 8 Months’ Trial Sub- 


scription for only 50) CENTS 


(This is ’way below the regular price) 








Each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE contains 
from two to four splendid serial stories and from twelve 
to twenty thrilling short stories, besides special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics Electricity, Popu- 
lar Science, Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 





Outdoor Sports, 


Amateur Photography, Car- 
tooning, etc. itk 


ges with handsome covers 

















rtiful t 





in colors. i ghout. A.big lot 
of Jok a s. t issues equal 20 
big volu 1 cost, as books, at least $20.00. 

A speci ward of $220.00 in cash prizes 






for the be 
ho reason 
prizes. Rer 
you are not 
and without question 
venient. On sale at 





amateur wo 1 1y subjects. There is 
YOUR boy sh 10t win some of these 
ber, nly 5 for eight months If 
¢ | refund your money promptly 
Remit in stamps if more con- 

ll news stands 10c. a copy. 


“4a AL BAR OUE HERES 



















Tue SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO.., Inc. 
9238 Main St., S port, Pa. 

I accept your specia introductory offer and 
enclose 50 ce i THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for eig 

CW jress plainly) 
Names. trae sesccss 
Street 
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| Make yo ur own 
| Phonograph Records 
7. A) 








aN 
| On ANY Phonograph | 


| Talk, whistle, sing, play any instrument. 
Use any phonograph, oli or mw. No special attach- 
meni needed. Simply use Marvel ne and biauk 








records and you can reproduce anything, every- 
thing. So easy,any child can du i Marvel Metal 














| Reoords are unbreakable, ble. Great 
| entertainment for your ) > perma- 
nent records of loved ones’ voice nd messages on 
Marvel records anywhere 
COMPL ‘ OUTFIT 81 POSTPAID 
Send but @1 for 3 blank double-faced Marvel metal 
| records, a supply of recording needles and complete instruc- 
tions. Dept. E1, 
LEE SALES COMPANY, Box 772, FLORENCE, ALA. | 





M™hristensen 
SYNCOPATION 


Rag, Jazz and Popular Piano Playing, Saxophone 
or Banjo taught quickly at ‘Christensen Schools” 
in 90 cities or lessons by mail, Booklet sent free. 
Courses for beginners or advanced players. 


TEACHERS WANTED Where 
We Are Not Represented 
SCHOOL OF POPULAR music 
hristensen 
Established 1908 


20 E. Jackson, Suite 4 Chicago 


Hear Azel Christensen on Paramount Records 


WITH 
MUSIC 


Postpaid 


to School) .40 


READINGS 


Frieda Peycke 


The Annual Protest (Against Going 
A Barnyard Fable (The Philosophy I 
Hired Man).. . one ean ws -40 
The Brothers (Who Were Spanked Too Much) .35 
Corporal Punishment (Dad Takes the Switch) .40 
What the Boy Said (About Being a Girl)...... .40 
Phyllis Fergus 
Curls (What Men Will Do!) \naeees eae 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Cash with order, 
-30 each; one each of all five, $1.25 
Send for free complete cataloc ue 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 57 W. 45th St., NEW YORK 


e4 
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Why Great Artists Are 
Choosing Brunswick 
— exclusively 


Without exception the internationally ac- 
claimed artists of the New Hall of Fame 
have chosen Brunswick for which to record 
exclusively—a tendency so marked in musical 
circles that Brunswick now is looked to for 
the premiere recordings of the great artists 
of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive meth- 
ods of recording and reproducing, Brunswick 
brings phonographic music into the realms of 
higher musical expression. Brunswick records 
are known as the clearest in the world. A 
difference so great as to be amazing. 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a 
method of reproduction obtainable in no 
other make of instrument, achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called ‘‘difficult tones,”’ 
attaining even Soprano High C without 
slightest mechanical suggestion, “‘rattle’’ or 
vibration, 


Hear The Brunswick and you will hear the 
supreme in phonographic music—a revelation. 
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The New Hall of Fame 


_ of Concert and Operatic Artists 


—a cultural influence, which, because 
of its trifling cost, no mother can afford 
to deny her children 


Because of financial restrictions, there may 
be some advantages which you cannot pro- 
vide for your children. 


But a fundamental appreciation of good music 
is not one of them. Andit, after all, is probably 
the greatest—the one advantage which reflects 
itself unmistakably as a mark of culture the 
world over. 

This offers you the opportunity to give it 
to your children on a common-sense plan. 
And at so trifling a cost you will scarcely 


note it. 
The New Hall of Fame 


World critics have recently acclaimed a New 
Hall of Fame—great concert and operatic 
stars of today, succeeding those of yesterday. 


Thetr work represents the musical history 
of today. Foremost educators are urging its 
zmportance as an educational tntluence in 
every home where there are children. 


Among their recordings are the world’s 
classics, rendered with the marvelous virility 
of interpretation which inspired great critics 
to acclaim them. 


Now we offer these master recordings on 
double-faced records—a radical departure 
from the old “‘single-face’’ celebrity records. 
Each record thus has /wo selections. And by 
such famous artists as Leopold Godowsky, 
Danise, Claire Dux, Huberman, Elly Ney, 
Richard Strauss, Mario Chamlee, Florence 
Easton, Theo Karle, Williams, Tiffany and 
others—the great stars of today. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A representative record library —invaluable 
from an educational standpoint—can be 
quickly and economically obtained in this 
way. A record or two every week and soon 
you will have one. 


It marks a first step in Brunswick’s nation- 
wide movement, in collaboration with fore- 
most educators and authorities, to place best 
music within the reach of every American 
home. 


Where to Hear Them 


For detailed information and demonstration, 
see your nearest Brunswick dealer. 


All these artists record exclusively for 
Brunswick. And Brunswick records play on 
any phonograph. Hence, regardless of which 
make of phonograph you may have, you can 
bring the whole New Hall of Fame into 
your home. 


We urge you to obtain all the particulars 
without delay. Hear Godowsky’s amazing 
pianoforte rendition of Chopin’s “Polonaise 
Militaire’’?, Huberman’s soul inspiring “‘La 
Capricieuse’’ . 


Hear Florence Easton, Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, the three great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera at their best—on 
the world’s clearest phonograph rec- 
ords. And let your children /zve with 
them, so that in later life they can take 
their place, without embarrassment, 
among people of broad culture. 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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The Brunswick 
Phonograph Plays 
4 {l Records 


Brunswick Records 
Play On All 
Phonographs 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 





MUSIC WITH CHARACTER An Enthusiastic Commendation by a 


By ily on a Material which respects the innate Good Taste of the Child | Well-known Singer and Teacher of Singing 


It is Music having Character, Individuality and Genuine Merit 


Not Written Down 


To the child’s supposedly limited appreciation gene FRANK PARKER urites:- 
But Written Up : Be i 4 “The Vagabond’’ by Bertrand-Brown is 
FEES a? os * 
To the juvenile pianist’s alert comprehension % 7 3 a rat cee “HE pad: seer makes Teattg 
es meee s. t es 1t an 
FOUND IN GRANDMOTHER’S ATTIC (complete), $1.25 ee ae with that something that makes 
By Jessie L. Gaynor ; i ideal man’s song. Shall add it to my | 
THE CRADLES 2.2; -o eee -25 THE GUITAR = ote) coe -30 te repertoire immediately.” 
AN OLD FAN...... sake ees THE OLD HYMN BRO) os, Roa te 
GRANDFATHER’S SWORD....... .25 THE OLD‘GLOCK. @ “fae =e : 
GRANDMOTHER’S SLIPPERS . -30 Benne carter ey nia cae = er, 
A HUNTING HORN .............+: .25 B2 ie 2 
A FLUTE. 22h ee .25 SPINNING WHEEL ...........-+. . 30 . setae ss THE VAGABOND 


% Price, 50 Cents 
STORIES TOLD IN TONE (complete) teen e eee e se eeeeeeens . ay sas i! sed BERTRAND" BROWN $= BERTRAND—BROWN 


By Martha Dillard Beck 


Tempo di Marcia 




















THE ROCKING CHAIR........... .25 GOLDENRODIe eee -30 FRANK PARKER 
THE) OLD WITCH. eee "25 SONG OF THE JUMPING JACK. (25 Barit eS =——— = Se SS 
THE SANDMAN?:2 o/s, cesses ian: .25 A LITTLE FRENCH DOLL........ -30 aritone vag a-bond. Let them Cali me what (hey 


THE JUMPING ROPE............. -30 THE SLEEPING GARDEN ........ -25 | Member of Faculty at 


PIANO PIECES With Words SO aS re ae 
icago, Ill. 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
Separate numbers only | 
LITTLE TOMMIE TOWSER ...... -30 THE FROG IN THE WELL....... -30 | 
SONG OF THE LOCUSTS........ -30 A QUESTION TO SANTA CLAUS .30 THE VAGABOND 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers | its & Buoyant, Joval Se ae 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago Lilt that Baritones can pleas -y a king has left his crown To 
do with Great Success 


Not only Frank Parker 
but Cecil Fanning and 


WHAT THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANO | ||) et: prominent eS 
_—____——_ TEACHERS DEMAND == === 


The most famous piano teachers of musical history from Czerny to the 


present day have always demanded a thorough drill in scales and * 9 
arpeggios from all their pupils. : 

Several of the most distinguished teachers and pianists of the present | u O | ] . } ) S 
day have recommended ‘‘Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios,’’ by | 


James Francis Cooke, in the most enthusiastic terms, 





































































































Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, while a complete book of exercises, | g wu 
begins with the simplest possible kind of material which the smallest Latest Piano Composition 


child can take. 


Entirely new and original ideas and exercises found in this book make 
scale and arpeggio study a pleasure. 


The sale of the work has increased every year—the best possible test ‘ 66 si 
of its real practical” worth 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios will be sent to any recognized 
teacher on sale or on receipt of the price. $1.50 postpaid. 


You will soon see why Gabrilowitsch, Liebling, Jonas, Goodson and This favorite composer’s remarkable genius for producing melodious piano 
other famous masters of the keyboard have eulogized this work, cis ee 4 ° 7 . Se a q 
compositions of high character is marked in ““MOONDAWN.” The timely appear- 








Published by the THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY | ance of this number will enable teachers to include it in close of the season recitals. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET au BPA PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Catalog No. 18737 — MOONDAWN — Grade IV — Price, 60 cents 





























Peau ‘ody Bee rcaro 


Just What Piano Teachers have been Looking for! 


Material to interest beginners—book of practical and helpful suggestions; 
games to teach keyboard and staff notation, scaleand chord building. Now 
used in schools of high standard and with Public School Piano Courses. 
Price of Outfit for Class of Ten—$I0.00 
M. E. GRIEVES & COMPANY Box E, Hollywood, Cook County, IIl. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF HARMONY 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT, A. B. 


Teacher of Harmony and Public School Music Methods 
in the Chicago Musical College 






















































These interesting piano pieces by a 
talented and most promising Ameri- 
can composer will all have a strong 
appeal for teachers and players in 
search of novelties. Mr. Huerter 
combines rare melodic gifts with ex- 
cellence of workmanship. 


In writing this two-year course of study for Colleges, High Schools 
and Conservatories, the author has succeeded in preparing a course 
which is interesting and instructive to the student; one which enables 
him to see the structure, hear the music tonally, and feel the beauty 
of the works he is studying. 





. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title 

ANTOINETTE -40 14974 ON HORSEBACK 

FIRE FLIES -60 18663 ROMANCE POETIQUE.... 

MARCH BURLESQUE ..IV -30 18661 SHEPHERD’S SONG 

MEADOW BROOK...... 50 18431 SPRING SUNSHINE 

MINIATURE, A 30 18462 THOUGHTS AT SUNSET.IV 40 
NIGHTMARE, A 40 18664 VALSE BURLESQUE...... ! 
ON FAIRY BARQUE.... .40 9096 VALSE MINIATURE 50 

18485 WHEN GRANDMA DANCED, Gr. III% Pr. .40 


Cat. No. 18462 —- THOUGHTS AT SUNSET — yah IV — Price, 40 cents 


The following points are emphasized: 

Some ear-training is given in each lesson. 

Familiar melodies are used to develop the ability to harmonize. 

The student later harmonizes the same melodies in more elaborate form. 

Analysis of easy music is emphasized from the early lessons. 

The student is taught to compose easy piano music and accompaniments. 

Illustrations for every point are quoted from musie literature, both American 
and Foreign. 

Harmony at the key-board is stressed throughout the book. 

Ilarmony is made to lead to the study of musie literature. 

Rules are avoided. The student is led to use his own initiative without being 
hampered by restrictions. 

The study is made really musical, avoiding former pedantic methods. 





Price $1. 20 postpaid 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CoO. 


Publishers and General Dealers 


67 E. Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 












































Theodore Presser Co., chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RICH. KRENTZLIN, Op. 76 
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, this charming number musf not be taken too fast. Grade 3. 
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To give the real old-fashioned flavor 
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MISKA HAUSER, Op.11, No.2 


,enjoys a perennial popularity.As a piano 
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CRADLE SONG 


, Hungarian violinist and composer. His Cradle Song, originally for violin 
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EDVARD GRIEG, Op.12, No.2 




















PASSE PIED 
from“LE ROI S’AMUSE” 


VALSE IN A MINOR 


Two contrasted touches are employed in a proper interpretation of this valse: light finger-wrist staccato, pressure legato. 
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A dainty little movement, almost Italian in its melodic flow. Grade 2 
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e Nestle FHlome O uipt for Permanent Wavtn oO 


by the New LaNOIL Process | 


A Father Curls Three Daughters’ Hair. Neighbors and Friends Take a Hand in Nestle Waving 


$1081 


Country-wide Contest Brings in Hundreds of Photographs from Home Outfit Users 


RECENT invitation 
from Mr. Nestle to 
users of the LANOIL 
Home Outfit for per- 
manent, hair waving 
brought a large num- 
ber of photographs 
with some very orig- 
inal observations: 

A father, who does not wish to have his 
name disclosed, writes, “‘I think I deserve a 
prize for waving my three daughters’ hair, 
all in the same day with your Home Outfit. 
It has given my motherless children naturally 
curly hair. You have one of the best propo- 
sitions I ever met with. ' Good luck to you.” 

“Tutankhamen’s tomb with all his withered 
stuff,’ writes a Vassar College girl, “is not 
half so interesting to us girls as your wonder- 
ful invention. It is the first thing I ever 
bought for my straight hair which gave me 
lasting satisfaction.” 





Nestle’s Guarantee the Home Outfit 
\ X JE are publishing here photographs of 
some of the prize winners of the Con- 
test. Some were waved by their mothers, 
some by neighbors, others by friends. What 




































Formerly Had the 
Straightest Hair 
“My hair is fine, 
thin, blonde, bob- 
bed, and was ter- 
Tibly lanky,” 
writes DoroTHy 
Moorg, 303 N. 
Ross Avenue, 
Mexia, Texas. 
“Mother waved 
it November 24th, 
and the curl stay- 
ed in very satis- 
factorily as shown 
by my _photo- 

graph.” 


interests us most, as distributors of this re- 
markable invention is THAT IT DOES 
THE WORK in every home where it goes, 
and on every kind of hair in the family. If 
you have a straight hair problem to solve, 
you, too, should get in touch with Nestle’s. 
Nestle’s are established since 1905; they have 
a world-wide reputation as permanent wavy- 
ers, and in New York, between their. two 
establishments, they are now giving about 
300 waves a day. But much more than 
Nestle’s can do in their establishments is done 
in private homes throughout the country, 
with the wonderful little Home Outfit. This 
apparatus is sent on free trial anywhere for 
30 days. Its cost is $15, it can be used any 
number of times, on any number of heads, 
and it gives the straightest hair that grows 
on child or adult a permanent curl and wave 
that will withstand shampooing, fog, per- 
spiration and sea water just like naturally 
curly hair. With a single trial, you will 
realize for the first time in your life what 
really natural curly hair means. You will 
appreciate at once the safe scientific prin- 
ciples on which the Nestle Home Outfit does 
its work. 


LANOIL Waving 
Is Interesting Work 


T requires no special cleverness to use the 
Home Outfit. The work is highly inter- 
esting, and even little girls of twelve have 
done it successfully. The entire process re- 
quires merely winding the hair on the Nestle 
curler, wetting it with the gentle LANOIL 
lotion, and slipping over the curler the little 


heater worked from your light socket. In 
seven minutes, the strand has become nat- 
urally and softly curly, and no amount of 
wetting, shampooing or rubbing will take 
away the curl you have given it. You now 
have naturally curly hair. And if your hair 
did not grow afresh from your scalp, you 
would never need another application. For 
practical purposes, you will not need another 












Her Waves and Curls 
Have Stayed in 
Since Xmas 
Santa brought her 
Outfit to Miss 
IKATHRYNECKBERT, 
478 S. 56th &t., 
Philadelphia. ‘‘My 
hair was so straight, 
I used to sleep in 
curlers almost every 
night. Mother found 
the waving easy, 
and my bob has 
been a mass of beau- 
tifulwaves and ring- 

lets since Xmas.” 











one 


Lanoil wave, nor any other cur! or 
wave for from six to eight months, 
at which time additional supplies 
may be had from us or our agents, 
at a cost of only 10c per strand, or 
$1.50 to $3.00 to wave from half 
to all your hair. 


Make Money in Your 
Spare Time 


ANY a woman who bought the Home 

Outfit for her own hair, today makes a 
tidy, independent income in small towns and 
villages by waving the hair of others, not to 
mention the several hundred, who, having used 
it successfully in their own homes, are now our 
agents, and sell it to their friends and neigh- 
bors. For whoever sees the results so easily 
had with this great invention,cannot resist the 
desire to have naturally curly hair herself. 


A Gift from Her Husband 
Her husband gave Mrs, Couple of hours, but I was 
Rogrson, 1507 most comfortable. I think 
11th St); Altoona, Pa., her everyone should use your 
Home Outfit. “This photo was Home Outfit. My perman- 
taken two weeks ago, just 3 
after the fifth shampoo since blessing. I want to tell 
my hair was waved. It retains A c 
its curl wonderfully. Every- We found your instruc- 
thinks 


VIRGINIA 
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The Nestle LANOIL 

Home Outfit in Use 
A single application of the Home 
Outfit gives you naturally curly 
hair for al] time. With the fam- 
ous LANOIL Pro- 
cess, no hair frizz, 
breakage or harsh- 
ness is possible, your 
wave is permanent 
through rain_ or 
shine and your hair 
actually improved. 


Found Waving Comfortable 
and Easy 

“T am very proud of my 
natural marcel,’’ writes 
Mrs. Grant, of Lakeside, 
Cal. “I certainly appreciate 
your wonderful invention, 
Mr. Nestle, and wonder 
how we women withstraight 
hair ever got along without 
it before. 

A neighbor helped me 
wave my hair. It took a 








ent wave is the greatest 


you too how easy and clear 


Ae By 
it is naturally tions. 


LANOIL Waving 
Improved Her 
Hair 


Mrs. Franxurw LB 
Monn, 1495 Belle 
Avenue, Lakewood, 
Ohio, says, ‘For the 
first time, Mr. Nestle, 
I know what it means 
to have naturally 
wavy hair. Damp 
days do not worry me 
now, and my hair 
looks more luxuriant 
than ever before."’ 


We Take All Responsibility 


Sey a postal, a letter, or the coupon at 
i) right for a Nestle Home Outfit today. 
You will never regret it. We give you free 
supplies and thirty days’ time to test the Out- 
fit, and we take all the responsibility for your 
success or failure. Send your money order, 
check, or draft for $15, as a deposit, or if it is 
more convenient, you may deposit it instead 
with your postman, when the Outfit arrives. 
When you have waved a few strands of hair 
on your own head, wet that hair as often as 


you wish, or test it in any other way you see 
fit. Should you come to the conclusion that 
this apparatus does not come up to your re- 
quirements and expectations, return it, and 
your full deposit will be immediately re- 
funded. 


We Give You Thirty Days to Try It 
‘SUMMER is at hand, and your hair curl 
S ‘h 


ing question will bea pressing one. ‘The 
Nestle Home Outfit, or a professional Nestle 
LANOIL Waveralone can solveit. Imagine 
the comfort and relief of having naturally 
curly hair. Therefore do not delay another 
day. You take norisk. The small amount 
of $15 is deposited with us or with your post- 
man on the strict understanding on our part 


LANOIL Waved Her 
Hair in an Afternoon 
GLORIA Waters of 
Hyde Par Cal 


write “It took or 





to refund the entire amount without deduct | 
ing a single penny for postage, or the use « | 
the Home Outfit and the free trial supplies 

should you decide to return the Home Outfi \ 
in 30 days. f 
Over 60.000 Home Outfits have, since la 

August, gone to over 60,000 homes with thi 

generous guarantee. Everywhere they hay 

given great satisfaction. Mothers get ther 

for themselves and their children, husbanc 

for their wives, groups of col al 
girls often buy them jointly. Nurses an 
school teachers are enthusiastic about thei 
results. In Europ 1 
royalties, and other celebrities. Wherever 

the Home Outfit goes, it makes women, gi 

and children with straight hair happy with | 
natural, permanent, bright, soft waves and F 
curls. 





they are used by 





Should you like more particula before 


ordering the Home Outfit on tria 





for our free interesting klet on Ne 


Waving by the LANOIL Process 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., Derr. E 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
re and I 4 East JON Street, Nex York Cit 


Just off Fifth Avenue 





Fiil in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 
Dept. E, 12 and 14 East 49th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 


| 
I would like you tosend me the Nestle LANOT] 
| Home Outfit for Permanent Waving. It is di 
tinetly understood thatif, after using the Outfit 
| and the free trial materials, I am not satisfied 
I may return the Home Outfit any time within 
| 30 days, and receive back every cent of it 
| of $15. 
O I enclose $15 in check, money order, or ; 
| bank draft as a deposit. 5 
I prefer to deposit the $15 with my post / 
| man when the Outfit arrives 
OR, check here f only free booklet 
| of further particulars is desired | 
| 
I 
{ 

















Name. 
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} on many readers of THe Etupe, who 
are interested 1 Vol 


in voice culture, pre- 


1923 


serve the pages dev ted to that subject as 
they appear from month to month? To do 
so would result in a text book on sing- 
value. It would 
itten by a of 
the from different 
with the fact 
in a happening 

the 


each wit- 


ing of rather unique Le 


a textbook w number 


ex- 
perts who vi subject 
familiar 
that no two people see 
i exactly same 
stand, 
which emphasizes 
happening. To 
out promi- 
feature will 
difference will 


a different aspect of the 
one, a certain aspect stands 
ther 
- and often the 


to contradiction in the testimony, 


nently: to the other, an 


predominate 
amount 
while it is certain that each witness is en- 
| i i This ten- 


lf in the writings of those 


tirely sincere in his statements. 


dency shows its¢ 
who have made the singing voice a subject 
of inve stigation, 

This Erupe textbook would reveal this 
One 


ll find predominant importance in 


interestingly. 


phase of the subject while 
ther f 


ome < 


teature 
So it 


assumes 


preponder iting interest. continues 


different aspects have been 


detail. One who has preserved 
and and 
radually assemble 


their ditterence 


vriting’s reads, re-reads, 


them will them, with 
of opinion and emphasis, 
presentation of the entire 
He vill be able to 
relative value, and, in the 


treatment. 


an orderly 
consider their 
end, evolve a 
Materially, 
smal] 


uence ot 


is a textbook of no size, 


diversified in ch Ser ve in 
much 
it supplies stimulus 
, the 


induces an orderly 


iracter as to 


library of books costing 


more. Lnspiratiol 


ally 


thinking clarifying of 


one’ ideas, and 


WH 


ssembling of fundamental principles and 


relationship o the work of the 


aoe 
tneir 


teacher and singer 
A Valuable Reference File 

It } been the custom of the writer to 
file the voice pages of THe Erune and re- 
fer to them at intervals. They are re-read 
l with profit. He is certain to find 
something which arouses in his mind 
questionings, statements from which he 
finds himself inclined to dissent. Such 
statements as these, re-read carefully and 
in the hght of later experience, his own 
convictions compared with those of the 
vriter either confirm his own ideas or, 
not infrequently, discover the necessity 
for revising, to some extent at least, his 
VIeWws concerning the point al issue. 
When one is studying the subject of voice 
production with open mind, eager to get 
at the truth and to establish his own 
methods on truth, there is no more pro- 
ductive way of doing so than by a com- 
parison such as is_ suggested here. 


Breadth of view, ability to perceive the 


worth of the other man’s beliefs, and 
power to draw from those beliefs, even 
when they conflict with one’s own, are at- 
tributes that every teacher should possess. 
[This re-reading of the contents of THE 
ErupE textbook is sure, also, to reveal 
statements of principles with which one is 
in hearty accord. To read them after a 


lapse of time is to impress them more for- 


cibly on one’s mind, 


It will be interesting to note that the 
varied presentation of the subject in this 
ErupeE textbook divergent in many re- 
spects, nevertheless agrees with emphasis 
on some fundamental principles. These 
may be comparatively few in number, but 
an examination of them will show that 
they are basic in character. They form 
the starting point for the comparative 
study suggested in previous paragraphs. 


\ssembling these points of agreement and 
the of 
agreement and the causes of divergence 


of divergence into groups, bases 
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An Etude Textbook on Voice Culture 


By Arthur L. Manchester 


can be discovered and examined. Such 
study as this causes obscurity to disappear 
and a distinct line of development is dis- 
Lines of thought can be traced, 


The true value 


cerned. 
compared and correlated. 
of agreement and divergence can be es- 
timated more truly, and, finally, one can 
determine more accurately the relative im- 
portance of various methods of procedure 
and* decide what phases of the work 
should take precedence. 

No one has mastered a subject until he 
has made every phase of it clear to his 
own understanding and can test the state- 
beliefs as 
from a 
Otpelts 


others 


ments of others, and his own 
the facts that 
broad and comprehensive — study 
Blind of the of 


and blind acceptance of one’s own beliefs 


well, by emerge 


acceptance dicta 
do not result in one’s becoming capable. 
Those who may be mistaken in some one 
respect may be entirely right in another, 
and he who would make any subject com- 
pletely his own must study and compare 
and make deductions from this study and 
comparison. For this purpose THE ETupE 
textbook is well worth preserving. 

The following list of titles which, by 
the way, is not complete, may be called 
table of textbook. 
The first list contains fifteen titles of long 


the contents of this 


articles which discuss at some length the 


phase of the subject indicated by the 
title. The succeeding list of thirty-two 
titles includes short contributions, some- 


times only a paragraph or two in length, 


which present some single idea in con- 


densed form. The long articles offer op- 
portunity for consideration of various as- 


pects of tone-production in detail. 


Partial Contents of THE ETUDE Text- 
book on Voice Culture 


A Vade Mecum for the Youthful singer 
and Singing Teacher, by S.-Camillo Engle. 
Helps in Psychologic 
by Arthur L. Manchester. 
The Making of Trained 
Caroline C. Tilton. 


Interesting 


Voice Training, 


Singers, by 
Facts About 
ters, by Mme. Agnes J. Larcum. 
A. School of Singing, by Wm. Shake- 
speare. 
What Shall I Do at 
by Sergei Klibansky. 
Vocal ( ‘oncepts—T onal 
by Arthur L. Manchester. 
How to Begin, by D. A. Clippinger. 
The Coupe de Glotte What it 
Means, by J. Newburn Levien. 


Some Regis- 


Lesson? 


the First 


and Physical, 


and 


Why ts the Male Voice Silent in the 
Choirs? by Geoffrey O’Hara: 
Evolving Physical Concepts in Voice 


Study, by Arthur L. Manchester. 

The Everlasting Secrets of Vocal For- 
Edsell. 
the 
Clippinger. 


Martin 
Practice in 


Dex 


tunes, by George 
Theory 


Singing, by 


and Art 


of 


The Task and Qualifications of the 
Teacher of Voice, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester. 

Singing Thoughts Known and . Un- 


known, by D. A. Clippinger. 

Here is material for a study of voice 
training and singing from the beginning 
to a quite advanced stage. The scope of 
the articles is large, including technical 
and psychological treatments. The 
ond part of this table of contents follows: 

Golden 
Towers. 


SEC- 


Rules for Singers, by John 


Covering the Upper Chest Tones, by E. 
J. Myer. 

Some Sidelighis on Legato for Singers, 
by Harry Colin Thorps. 

Some Big Voices. 

Seeing with the Ear, by Viva Harrison. 

Thought Germs for Young Singers, by 
Arthur L. Manchester. 

Helping the Singer to Keep Clear of 
Colds. 

The Singer’s Speaking Voice, by Den- 
nison Fish, 

Do Young Teachers Damage’ Voices? 


Musicianship of Singers, by Thomas 
Noble MacBurney. 
The. Teacher’s Speaking Votce, \y 


Louis Arthur Russell. 
Some Pertinent Vocal 
Arthur L. Manchester. 
Emotional Tone, by D. A. Clippinger. 
Age and Singing, by H. W. Greene. 
Selections from Famous Authorities on 
Singing, by Walter L. Bogert‘. 
A Helpful Note, by Sidney Bushell. 
Do You Sing True to the: Key? by R. 
S. Gilbert. 
Nature’s Method Best, by Harry Hill. 
A New Code of Ethics, by Sergei Kli- 
bansky. 


Comments, by 


Suggestions to Beginners in Voice Cul- 
ture, by George Chadwick Stock. 

Hints to the Vocal Student, by D. A. 
Clippinger. 

As to a Certain Use of the Imagination 
in Vocal Teaching, by F. W. Wodell. 

Bodily Poise and the Start, by F. W. 
W odell. 

Safeguards in Singing, by Eva Emmett 
Wycoff. 

Concert Songs of To-day, by Arthur L. 
Salmon. 

What Every Singer Should Know, by 
M. G. Ucelli. 

Who Can Sing, by Carl E. Anderson, 

Spontaneous Naturalness in 
Singing, by Stanley F. Widener. 


Correct 


Correct Tone Production at the First 
Lesson, by George C. Stock. 

Tone Talks, by George C. Stock. 

Trying the Voice, by D. A. Clippinger. 

Here is a mine of information 
the voice, its use and the various prob- 
lems of singing worth working. Future 
numbers of THe Erupe will increase the 
size of the vein of vocal ore. If you have 
not been filing these pages begin’ now to 


about 


do so. 


THE ETUDE 


The Speaking and Singing, 
Voices 


THE importance of a cultivated speak- 
ing voice and its relationship to the singing 
voice are receiving greater attention in 
recent years than was accorded, them in fhe 
past. There is much room for improve- 
ment, even now, and many who profess to 
train the singing voice are among those 
who preach rather than practice. Among 
public speakers are far too many who pay 
no attention to the quality of voice with 
which they present what they have to. say. 
It is distressing to consider the number of 
preachers and lecturers whose voices do 
much to neutralize the effect of a really 
strong sermon or address. And among the 
people generally, including those who make 
claims to culture as well as those of lesser 
pretensions, shrill or harsh voices pre- 
dominate. One would think that the desir- 
ability of a musical, resonant and well- 
modulated speaking voice would be self- 
evident, yet such voices are conspicuous by 
their absence, 


The Deadly Pulpit Voice 


So recently as yesterday a lady who 
heard a college professor of reputation, 
who is very frequently called upon for 
public addresses, in speaking of his address 
which she conceded was worth while as to 
matter, mentioned particularly the deaden- 
ing influence of his voice, which she said, 
was flat, lacking color, heavy in quality and 
a drawback to the impressiveness of the 
address. During my experience as a choir- 
master, I have listened to very many 
preachers and in very, very few instances 
have the voices been endurable, much less 
attractive. This, to quote the “preacher” of 
old, is vanity and vexation of spirit. So 
common is this ugliness of the speaking 
voice that when one does unexpectedly hear 
a speaker whose tones are musical, whose 
consonants are produced without exagger- 
ation and whose vowels are pure and free- 
flowing, a mediocre address is likely to 
attract an attention altogether out of con- 
sonance with its intellectual worth. And, 
worst of all, this habit of faulty speaking is 
materially hindering the cultivation of sing- 
ing among the people. One has only to 
listen to the voice in the community sings 
to be driven to lament the steady lowering 
of vocal values. 

No structure of any size and permanence 
can be built unless its foundation is securely 
laid, and a singing nation cannot be devel- 
oped from a people whose speaking voice is 
harsh and unmusical, full of muscular 
exaggerations and wrongly placed. The 
relationship of the singing to the speaking 
voice is close and vital. The impediments’ 
to a good singing voice are present in the, 
speaking voice and, as the speaking voice is 
in constant use, they settle into habits which 
are almost impossible to alter. Excessive 
muscular activity inside the mouth, the 
squeezed throat, drawn-in cheeks, push at 
the base of the tongue, a hardened palate 
with a lifted uvula and stiff movements of 
the jaw are prominent faults in the shrill or 
harsh speaking voices; and they are the 
very evils the teacher of the singing voice 
strives so hard to overcome. When these 
things are being done every waking hour, 
in conversation, what hope’ can there be for 
the production of a musical singing tone as 
the result of an hour’s practice each day. 

The psychology of speech and singing 
are practically the same and the singing 
voice is best approached from the speaking 
voice. It follows that attention should be 
paid to the speaking voice and the fauits 
eliminated at the earliest possible moment. 
This may be hard to accomplish because in 
the excitement of conversation the speaker 
forgets and permits the faults to remain, 
but persistence and concentrated attention 
will, in most cases, achieve the end sought, 
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A few months ago, a young lady came to 
the writer for a voice trial. She wanted to 
sing. When she said, “good afternoon,” a 
frost settled in the studio. A hideously 
ugly nasal tone, the voice back in the mouth 
vowels pinched and distorted, consonants, 
particularly “r,’ kept behind stiff lips 
promised little for the achievement of her 
desire to sing. But, a vital thing, she had 
some gray matter in her head and was able 
to use it. A plain statement of her faults 
simply aroused a determination to do what 
she wanted to do—sing. So the lessons 
were begun. Work was immediately begun 
on the speaking voice, her ear was trained 
to perceive the quality of tone of the speak- 
ing voice and all instruction centered 
around that point. It has been decidedly 
interesting to watch the improvement in 
both speaking and singing voice, the singing 
reflecting the changes like a mirror. She 
now sings with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction. The tone has become decided- 
ly more musical in character, pronunciation 
of words is steadily improving and, while 
faults still remain, it has been proved that 
a badly produced speaking voice can be 
changed, much to its own advantage and 
most certainly to the advantage of the sing- 
ing voice. 

Side Tracking Fatigue 

During the earlier years of the writer’s 
professional career he had a practical ex- 
perience with the speaking voice that 
directed his attention to its bearing not 
only on singing but also in the everyday 
work which he had to do. It was a part of 
his work to lecture several hours each 
week. The bit of excitement that naturally 
accompanied the presentation of a subject 
in which he was interested, to a class of 
students, produced a nervous tension that 
was felt by the voice. Hoarseness began to 
show after a fe minutes of speaking and 
it became difficult to finish the hour devoted 
to this work. For a time, this condition 
was accepted as a matter of course; but 
when it began to affect the voice in singing 
it was realized that something was radically 
wrong and watch was kept on the manner 
of voice use in speaking. It was found 
that the throat muscles were in active use, 
the base of the tongue pressed down, and 
that the voice was resting on the back of 
the tongue and in the throat. Fatigue of 
these muscles and hoarseness resulted, as 
a matter of course. It was further found 
that the body about, and above, the waist 
was tense and that the voice had no 
breath support. These conditions, which 
were avoided in singing, predominated in 
speaking and were becoming a _ settled 
habit. Of course, the truth once discov- 
ered, measures were immediately taken 
to change habits of speech. The result 
was ability to speak for an indefinite 
period without fatigue or detriment to 
tone quality and, as a correlated result, 
improvement in singing tone. It is ob- 
vious that, if a few hours of speaking 
during a week can produce such evils, 
a habit of wrong speech continuously per- 
sisted in must be even more hurtful. The 
training of the singing voice should be 
based on the cultivation of the speaking 
voice. As an incentive for readers to in- 
quire further into this matter a few prac- 
tical suggestions follow. 

To speak with ease in a resonant car- 
rying tone the voice must be at the lips 
and teeth, with a feeling of roominess in 
the mouth at the back of the tongue and 
upper throat. The voice should flow for- 
ward on the breath, its weight resting on 
the breathing muscles with the sensation 
of support about the waist. The voice 
should not be made but be breathed out. 
To achieve this, some attention must be 
paid to the manner of taking and exhal- 
ing breath. 

The manner of using the jaw, tongue 
and the condition of the hard palate and 
the cheeks should be noticed. Stiffness of 
jaw will affect the muscles about the 
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larynx and at the base of the tongue. Con- 
tracting the hard palate will tend to catch 
the tone, keep it from flowing to the lips 
and change its quality. 

The overuse of the tongue in pronounc- 
ing consonants and in forming vowels im- 
pedes the forward flow of tone, changes 
the character of the vowels, makes them 
impure and induces a throat push in the 
effort to get it past the obstruction. 

Effort to speak too loudly results in 
contraction of the throat, making the tone 
harsh, and tends to exaggerated muscular 
action of tongue and jaw. 

These tendencies must be watched until 
perception of them is quick and keen. The 
ear must be trained to hear the variations 
of quality accompanying them. Here fol- 
lows a suggestive bit of practice. 














































Locating Breath Control 

Blow as at an object held before the 
mouth. Note how naturally the breath flows 
from the ribs and the slight, but free, 
movement of the body there. Move the 
object and increase the blowing as if to 
reach it with the breath as it moves away, 
noting the gradual and easy increase of 
movement about the waist. . Notice that 
the throat is open, no sensation of effort 
appearing there. The act is a natural one 
and is easily done. 

When this experiment has brought 
about a realization of naturalness, whisper 
“ah.” In the majority of cases the easy 
flow of breath from the ribs will cease, 
the throat will tighten, the tongue draw 
back and a decided change of conditions 
be perceived. Why? Because effort to 
control the flow of breath is now located 
at the throat, which closes to prevent its 
too rapid emission. This is the condi- 


The Economy of 
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Quality 


tion that accompanies the greater part of 
speaking. Locate breath control at the 
diaphragm, then 
whisper the “ah” and the easy flow again 
will be felt. This control of breath se- 
cured, speak the word “no” several times 
and notice that the word is at the lips, 
the tip of the tongue only being used to 
form “n,”’ the lips Onn 


muscles of ribs and 


The quality product invariably proves more 


economical; especially is this true of pianos 


; ; “Le 
He SEN i which should possess richness and durability 
While there will be exceptions, in most 
cases this will be done naturally and is 
a pretty good illustration of the proper 
method of tone-production in speech. 

When “no” can be spoken at the front 
of the mouth without involving the back 
Usually it will 
be found that‘the “ee” is pinched, the tone 
is less resonant and the jaw and tongue 
have stiffened. The reason? In lifting the 
middle of the tongue to form “ee” the 
tongue has become involved and 
stiffened, an obstruction is felt and a push 
is given to get the voice past that obstruc- 
tion. 

As a further experiment to assist in 
discovering tendencies that interfere with 
proper speech, pronounce the syllables, lah, 


tone, beauty of architecture, utmost integri 


of construction. ‘These fundamentals are always 


present in, and explain the nation-wide prestige 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Musical directors in over 500 American Edu- 
cational Institutions have the Ivers & 
Pond, significant evidence of the esteem in which 
it is held by these qualified judges, while cultured 
musicians everywhere give preference to this high- 


of the tongue, say “nee.” 


entire 


selected 


grade piano. 
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FOUR VOLUMES How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we ship 
IVERS & POND pianos from the factory. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for railroad freights both 


exchange. 





We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 






ways. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
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bay, dah, may, nee, po, too. Watch the 
action of the tongue in forming the con- 
sonants and the vowels. “L,” “d,” “n,” 
and “t” should involve only the tip of the 
tongue; “b,” “m” and “p,” are formed by 


the lips. In most cases it will be found 


that the tongue is used throughout its 
length and.the lips are stiffened. The 


closed vowels should be formed by a slight 
and easy lifting of the dorsum of the 
tongue, the back not being at all affected. 
Usually the tongue is lifted too high and 
too suddenly stiffened throughout 
its length. These mus- 


and is 
exaggerations of 


THE ETUDE 


cular action interfere with the flow of the 
voice, and, at the same time, Have a bad 
effect on the quality. 

This is not intended to be a lesson in 
voice-production; these experiments are 
suggested as a means for studying the ac- 
tion of the speech organs‘ and its effect 
on the voice and the breath. Practice in 
speaking these letters and syllables easily 
will improve the speaking voice, and if 
they be spoken to a sustained tone, as in 
effect on the singing voice 
will be perceived. 


singing, the 


In Defense of Musical Contests 


By Fredrik Holmberg 


[Epiror’s Norn :—tThis article is issued by 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, in 
the interests of a wider spread of the appreci- 
ation of music. The author is a well-known 
Swedish-American Composer, Violinist and 
Conductor. ] 


MusicaL contests, where a prize is of- 
fered to the winners, are often, and with 


reason, criticized by many of our best 


musicians. Many of these contests are held 
by music schools as purely advertising 
propaganda. Free tuition or scholarships 


are offered and medals awarded. Perhaps 
all this done for every other reason but 
that which ought to stand first, namely, to 
create enthusiasm for the study of music; 
talented young people to meet and 
to respect each others accomplishments. 

The School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma decided, a few years 
to conduct contests in music and art, 
in conjunction with the annual inter- 
scholastic track and field meet. We were 
rather dubious about starting the thing. 
Only member of the faculty besides 
the writer was really enthusiastic about it, 
and was hoping for good results. 


cause 


ago, 


one 


As it happened, these concerts were to a 
great extent forced upon us. School 
superintendents and High School princi- 
pals could not understand “why the Uni- 
versity should try to interest only one-half 
of the High School pupils.” Why not have 
non-athletic * Only one-half of 
the High School pupils are interested in 
athletics.” “Why not take care of the 
other half?” 

Success? Yes! There are more 
tries” in non-athletic contests than 
athletics. Several hundred 
from all corners of the 
University every year 
very best. 

Does anything 


contests ?” 


“en- 
in the 
contestants 
state come to the 
to do their very, 


good come out of these 
contests? Taking into consideration that 
all the contestants are of High School 
age—none above twenty-one—it’s safe to 
state what follows: 

Ist, It has brought to notice gifted young 
people. 


2nd, It has cooled overestimated talent. 

3rd, It has created interest in music and 
art in our High Schools. 

4th, It has interested many young people 
in their State University. 

5th, It has helped worthy music teachers 
throughout the state through more young 
folks becoming interested in music. 
Several teachers have told me that for a 
couple of months before the contests pros- 
pective contestants have not needed urging 
for practice. 

6th, It has awakened “town pride” in 
High School pupils that can play or sing. 

7th, There are many more High School 
Glee Clubs than hitherto, and what is still 
more encouraging, an effort in most High 
Schools to have an Orchestra. One High 
School Orchestra this spring playcd as 
contest number the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, and 
actually got through it. The first year we 
announced an Orchestra contest there was 
only one entry and no contest. The follow- 
ing year there were three entries, and two 
appeared on the scene;.so we had a contest. 
This year eight orchestras entered. 

8th, “To get the trip” to Norman, where 
the University is located, has caused boys 
and girls to study music and learn to play 
an orchestral instrument, etc. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of 
these contests is the high musical standards 
in the Piano, Voice and Violin contests. 
We select one short contest number that 
all the contestants must play or sing. Then 
each contestant is obliged to play or sing 
one short, self-selected composition. Not 
once has a contestant selected anything that 
could not be accepted as a good standard 
composition. 

It may be argued that it cheapens the art 
of music, and the musician, to offer it on 
the altar of a contest; but so much real 
good has come out of these events at the 
University of Oklahoma that we are glad 
now that we began. Faculty members, that 
were opposed when they were first estab- 
lished, are now enthusiastic supporters. 


Bulletin of the Preeser Home for Retired Music Teachers 


Many inquiries 
Retired Musie 
are somewhat 


coming to the Home for 
Teachers at Germantown, Pa. 
amusing to the officers of the 
3oard of Directors. One relates to personal 
liberty of the residents. The residents are 
subject to no restrictions other than those 
which have been made for their mutual com- 
fort and protection. They come and go just 
as they would in a private boarding house, 
where they would be expected to observe the 
courtesies of life such as promptness ai 
meals, consideration of their neighbors and 
the precaution of informing the management 
if they expect to be away from the Home for 
some time. The object of the founder was 
to establish a Home to which Musie Teach- 
ers, who had reached the age of sixty-five but 
were not over eighty, and who had taught in 
America for at least twenty-five years, and 


who would pay an entrance fee of $200.00, 
could retire in comfort for the balance of 
their lives. 

The home residents have for years main- 


tained an excellent social club among them- 
selves. This club in a large measure provides 

“There is nothing so dangerous to a 
young composer as to criticise him for 
lack of originality. The truest orig- 
inality is, and always has been, a grad- 
ual growth and not a sudden phenom- 
enon. Early Bach is scarcely distin- 


for entertainments within the home. Many 
outside organizations have contributed exeel- 
lent entertainments in the past. The Mati- 


nee Musical Club and the Philadelphia Musie 
Club, to say nothing of highly talented groups 


of individuals in the City of Philadelphia, 
bave continually sent parties of accomplished 
entertainers and lecturers to the Home. 

In March a very instructive lecture upon 
England was given by Dr, EB. A. Harris, pastor 
of the Nicetown Baptist Church, and former 
assistant to Dr. Russell Conwell. Dr. Iarris 
has been a chureh organist and also a com- 
poser of much music. He is one of those 
gifted individuals who have a natural talent 
for music. He has never learned to read 
music, but has developed his musical ability 
surprisingly without this. 

The residents of the Home are the most 
part American born; but of the forty-seven 
several were born in foreign countries. In 
fact there have been members of the home 
family from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Denmark, Germany, and even 
South Africa. 


guishable from Buxtehude, early Mo- 
zart from Haydn, early Beethoven from 
Mozart. Wagner is permeated with 
Weber, Brahms with Beethoven and 
Schubert.” 


—Stanford, 
















































































Metropolitan Opera 


As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The | 
Company of New York. 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
have been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


These have been reprinted 


Believing that 


The opera storics 











Verdi’s ‘‘Don Carlos”’ 


VerpI’s intensely musical genius was en- 
shrined in a temperament extremely sus- 
ceptible to outside influences. Had it not 
been for his great industry he might readily 
have filled a niche in the endless halls of 
oblivion. He seemed, indeed, possessed of a 
kind of driving power which kept him work- 
ing; and, as he worked and came under new 
influences, his art changed but did not lose 
its individuality. The vicissitudes of life 
and the various mutations of musical prog- 
ress affeeted his compositions. 
it all there is a distinct Verdi. 

In 1839, for instance, when he was en- 
gaged upon his first comic opera, Un Giorno 
di Regno, his wife died and he was so de- 
pressed that when the opera proved quite 
naturally a failure he resolved to’ give up 
musie and indulge in agriculture, which Jate 
in his life became such a delightful avoca- 
tion, The production of Gounod’s Faust in 
1859 and his Queen of Sheba in 1862 end the 
increasing popularity of Meyerbeer’s operas 
unquestionably stirred Verdi to produce 
works of far more interesting character than 
those he wrote with such fluency in his 
earlier years.. While, from the standpoint of 
tunefulness, Don Carlos (which was given 
first at the Paris Opéra in 1867) does not 
excel Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Un Ballo in 
Maschera or La Forza del Destino, it does, 
according to many critics, reveal a kind of 
musicianship which in some way points to 
the great revolution in style and methods 
which Verdi underwent with the production 
of Aida in 1871. 

The jump from Verdi’s earlier works to 
his Don Oarlos is a remarkable one, His six 
Concertos with variations for piano are said 
to have been very trite, indeed. Verdi is 
said to have been very proud of them ; but 
they have not remained as part of the litera- 
ture of the instrument. Even in his later 
years, when he shared with Richard Wagner 
the honor of being in the front rank of all 
opera composers, he was dissatisfied that 
With the exception of the Manzoni Requiem, 
he had not succeeded in other branches of 
musical composition. He set his heart upon 
the suecess of a string quartette in EB minor. 
Leandro Campanari, brother of Giuseppe 
Campanari, who played the first violin part 


Yet through 


at the premiere of this work, once told the 
writer that the obvious failure was a pathetic 
shock to the composer. 

Don Carlos owes its libretto to the famous 
Schiller tragedy. It was rewritten in libretto 
form by Mery and du Locle, for performances 
at the Bxposition Universelle in Paris in 
1867. The romance of Don Carlos, son of 
Philip II of Spain, who has been foreed to 
witness the marriage of his sweethéart, EBliza- 
beth de Valois, to Philip, makes fine melo- 
dramatie material such as opera texts de- 
mand. The fear of the inquisition and the 
far-reaching rule of Spain in its Majesty, 
permeate one of the most interesting pages 
of history. Verdi, in his instrumental treat- 


.ment of this work, shows a distinct advance, 


but it has lost nothing in tunefulness. In- 
deed, it is surprising that more of the melo- 
dies of the composition are not better known. 
The opera was very coolly received at its 
premiere; but its recent revival, with new 
and beautiful scenery, seems to have intro- 
duced it to a public better prepared to re- 
ceive it at its proper worth. It now bids 
fair to become a regular part of the popular 
operatic repertory. Verdi thought so much 
of this work that he revised and improved 
many parts of it in 1888. In 1912, it was 
revived at the Teatro La Seala in Milan. 


Verdi, with all his refinement in 
years, never lost his, Italian 
beautiful song. Vocally, the work is one 
which is a delight to singers in certain 
passages which have become famous through 
talking machine records, such as Dio che nelV 
alma (God of My Soul), Per me giunto é il 
di supremo (The Supreme Day). In fact, 
while the opera is uneven in parts, like most 
of Verdi’s works it sustains the musical in- 
terest surprisingly. Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, the distinguished Irish composer 
and keen critic, has said about Verdi: “Of 
all the opera composers, Verdi is the most 
difficult to cut.” 


Historically, the production of this opera 
is important, because it is inconceivable to 
the musician that the Verdi of the middle 
period could have leaped into Aida, Otello, 
Falstaff and other works without a transition 
period. Don Carlos is one of the most rep- 
resentative works of that period. 


later 
birthright of 





The Story of ‘‘Don Carlos’’ 


The plot of the opera is woven about the love of Don Carlos, the erratic and morbid 
son of Philip II of Spain, for Elizabeth of Valois, the French princess, who, for state 


reasons, has been married to his father, 


Act I—The Forest of Fontainebleay. A chorus of hunters. 
the beauties of the forest and calls to heaven for a benediction 


Carlos lingers to salute 
on his love. JHlizabeth 


appears and a long scene of affection is interrupted by a Herald who calls the Queen to 


the King’s presence. 


Act II—Before the Cloisters of San Giusto. 


Roderigo, Marquis of Posa, and a faithful 


friend of Carlos, urges him to go to the assistance of the Flemish, who are about to revolt 
against the oppression of Spain, thus to escape both temptation and his father’s cruelty. 
The Queen also begs him to depart on the mission. ‘ 


Act II1J—The Queen’s Garden. 


: Don Carlos lingers, attends a fete, mistakes the Princess 
Dboli for Hlizabeth, and betrays his unhappy passion. 


The Princess Eboli, herself in love 


with Carlos, for revenge delivers to the King a miniature of him which the Queen cherishes 


as a keepsake. 


Act TV—The King’s Cabinet at Madrid. 
Seeks to bring him under the Inquisition. 


The King. his jealousy of Carlos augmented. 
The Grand Inquisitor, recognizing the Prince to 


be under the influence of the Marquis of Posa, forces the King’ to consent to the death of 


his favorite minister instead of his son. 


Blizabeth is accused of infidelity by the jealous 


King, but the Princess Eboli comes to her aid, confesses her own guilt, and is expelled from 


court. 


Posa, whose execution is delayed, obtains the release of Oarlos by convincing the 


King that he himself is guilty of the crimes with which the Prince has been charged. 
Posa is shot by a guard, and the King pardons Carlos amidst the acclamations of the people. 


Act V—The Queen meets Carlos at the.Cloisters of the Convent of San Giusto, for a 


last farewell. 


The King, in suspicion, follows with the Grand Inquisitor, to whom he again 
accuses his son of treason against the Church and State. 


of the Inquisition, while the Qucen gives way to despair, 


Carlos is carried off to the fate 
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Responsive— 


HE true artist first seeks tone 
in a piano—then responsive- 
ness and finally that high quality 
that will assure lasting service. 
Answering as it does all these 
requirements, the Brambach Baby 
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THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
640 West 49th Street, New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


Spring time— 


does it restore the glow 
of youth to your cheeks? 


FTER a winter spent inside—after a 
season of indoor activities—what of 
your complexion? 


Do spring sunshine and balmy air restore 
freshness to a sallowed skin? Does your 
complexion grow fair and radiant? 


You can aid nature to bring back a fresh, 
healthy glow to your cheeks. You can 
attain new beauty of complexion if you 
begin at once the daily use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, 
is more than a face cream—more than a 
cleanser. It has an exclusive therapeutic 
property which serves to refresh and 
nourish the skin cells—to “tone up,”’ 
revitalize, the clogged, sluggish tissues of 
the skin. Applied regularly it soothes 
away redness and roughness, heals tiny 
imperfections—restores healthy charm to 
your skin. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or one-dollar size. Begin now to 
gain the fresh, wholesome complexion, the 
clear, soft skin that should be yours. 


FREDERICK F’. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
43 Tenth Street Detroit, Miohigan 


Canadian residents address F, F. Ingram Co., 


MIngrams 


Milkweed 


Windsor, Ont. 
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MUSICIANS! 
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rubbed into the finger lips will 
soften hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your fingers the 
sensiliveness that a pianist or 
violinist must have. 
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HE organ is the most complicated mus- 

ical instrument in existence. Everything 
taken into most 
difficult to play. The piano requires more 
dexterity and violin 
demands a keener ear, but the organ to be 
well played must be mastered by a person 
who has an unusual faculty of codrdination, 
who has the power of quick decision, and 


consideration, it is the 


finger agility, the 


who, above all, is a thoroughly grounded 
musician. The ability to do several differ- 
ent things well at the same time—co6rdin- 
absolutely essential. 

must read three 


of music, sometimes four, instead of 


ation—1 

To begin, the organist 
the two or one which the pianist or violinist 
masters. He must make his hands and 
fect do entirely different things at the same 
time. These members must not only play, 
but they also have to manipulate the dif- 
ferent devices on the organ which give the 
variety of tone-color and expression to the 
instrument. It is in this manipulation that 


the power of quick decision and action is 


so necessary. The on-flow of the rhythm 
must be continuous, and yet the changing 
of stops, the pushing of pistons, the operat- 
ine of the swell pedals must be made with- 
cut the constant stopping and starting so 


often heard in some organ playing. 


Organ Not a ‘‘Cold’’ Instrument 
One often hears the expression that the 
organ is a cold, mechanical instrument and 
This is 
lies not with the 
To get be- 


does not appeal to the emotions. 
ot truce The difficulty 
can but with the organist. 


id the admitted mechanical side of the 
instrument, to be able to express musical 
fecling through and by means which are 


largely mechanical, require the resources of 
4 musician who is a master of his art. 
And yet with all these difficulties to over- 
come, there is no instrument which people 
play in public after having had so little 
There are a 
this, especially in 
In the first place, it is 





systematized instruction. 


number of reasons for 
the smaller town 
often difficult to 
capable of giving proper instruction to the 
Practically all American 

organs, but in 


find an organist who is 
beginner. 
churches of any size have 
the smaller community there is no possi- 
bility of the organist receiving an attractive 
compensation; hence, the really capable 
musicians who go into the playing of the 
organ professionally migrate to the citics, 
feavine the smaller towns with few, 1f any 
well-educated organists who can start the 
ambitious student on his way. 

This condition often 


without an organist, and one of the budding 


leaves churches 
pianists is pressed into service, either re- 
the essentials of organ 
orgatist or 
Then, too, 


ceiving a few of 
neighboring 


for himself. 


playing from a 
discovering them 
in many localities the severity of the winter 
seasons precludes the possibility of practic- 
ing in unheated churches, even if a good 
instructor is available. 
Adequate Instruction 

For the young musician who wishes to 
competent ideal 
course to pursue is to seek some reputable 


vecome a organist the 
Conservatory or School of Music where a 
horoughly systematized course of instruc- 
tion is offered. Here he will find adequate 


equipment including practice organs sup- 





plied with power in comfortable rooms, a 
compctent instructor, and he will be spared 
the necessity of playing in church before 

Many private 
larger f 


prepared. 
teachers in the 


he is organ 
their 


practice, 


cities offer 


students similar advantages of 


either studio in churches 


heated 


with organs or 
winter. 


It is not advisable for any young person 


which are throughout the 
to commence the study of the organ before 
he has a fair command of piano technic 
I once had an organ teacher who said that 
in his opinion no one ought to begin the 
organ before he was at least nineteen years 
of age. Inasmuch as I was sixteen when 
he said this, I have since wondered if it 
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Systematized Instruction in Organ Playing 


By Frederic B. Stiven 


were another way of saying I had not had 
sufficient preparation in piano to make the 
study worth while. 

[In order to commence the serious study 
of the organ profitably, it is highly de- 
sirable that the student shall have had a 
number of years of good instruction on 
the piano—that rather rare kind of pains- 
taking instruction which makes the pupil 
accurate, able to read music easily, careful 
in detail, and, withal, musical. He ought 
to have had a thorough grounding in the 
smaller Bach, the Inventions 
and the smaller Preludes and Fugues. And 
he ought to know his scales, arpeggios, key 
relationship and other technical 
features as are essential to any one who 
makes a pretension of being a musician. 

With such preparation the student is well 
equipped to begin the study of this master 
instrument. The pedal organ, being the 
part which is entirely different from the 
piano, naturally engages his attention first. 
It is highly important that the student be 
taught the correct position of the body in 
order to play the pedals easily. A com- 
fortable position on the bench, with the feet 
free to move about, is necessary. But the 
important thing is to keep the knees 
together. In all use of the pedals where 
the feet are not engaged in the extremes 
of the keyboard, this should be strictly 
adhered to. It will seem awkward at first, 
but one accustoms himself to the 
position. It makes the body essentially 
one member from the knees up, leaving the 
feet free to move about without the greater 
motion required when the movement of 
each foot is from the hips. It insures a 
comfortable position at the organ and does 
away with that feeling that some organists 
experience of falling forward. 


Begin Pedal Studies Early 


The pedal studies should be begun at the 
very first lesson and ought to continue for 
a long time, until the pupil is able to do 
the difficult pedal studies of the more ad- 
It is best to have 
the first exercises deal with the notes in 
the center of the pedal board, gradually 
extending in scope to the extremes at either 
end. And the alternate use of both feet 
should be started at the first lesson. Too 
much attention cannot be given to this; 
for there is a grave danger of one foot 

more adept than the other 
(strangely enough it is the left), and the 


works of 


such 


soon 


vanced books with ease. 


becoming 


student, if left to himself, will develop 
into a “right-foot on the swell-pedal” 
organist. It is not wise for the student 


to attempt to do anything with the ,swell 
pedal until he has a thoroughly grounded 
pedal technic, playing with the right foot 
as easily as with the left. 

The first exercises on the manuals ought 
to be very simple, of the most elementary 
sort, so that the student can give his whole 
attention to the manipulation of his fingers. 
He must watch the precision with which 
he begins each note, and he must closely 
observe the way in which the tone is 


brought to a close. This is the most vital 
point in organ technic. The tone must 
cease instantaneously, and the only way to 
procure this is to get the finger off the 
key instantaneously. 

The general position of the hand must 
be carefully considered. An instance of 
careless hand-position in my own playing 
was brought so vividly to my attention 
while I was studying in Paris that I have 
never forgotten it. My lessons with Guil- 
mant had always been conducted in French, 
though I was at first by no means proficient 
in that language. One day I was playing 
for him when suddenly he began to call 
out, “Ze zum, ze zum.” I tried in vain to 
think of a French word which sounded 
like that, keeping on with my playing. 
Once more he called this out, and then 
seeing that I evidently did not understand, 
he took my thumb which had been hanging 
below the keyboard and put it where it 
belonged. 
to tall English, and I hadn’t been able 
to understand him! 


Repeated Notes 


The matter of repeated notes is also an 
important one. The clarity and precision 
evident in good organ playing is due largely 
to two factors; the proper release of the 
keys and the correct repetition of notes. 

Widor explains this in a lucid manner. 
He says, “A pianoforte hammer may strike 
a string ten times per second and our ear 
will still easily perceive the ten attacks, 
the sound immediately decreasing in in- 
tensity; with the that we may 
clearly hear the repetitions of a note ina 
quick movement, or in even moderate 
tempo, there must intervene between the 
repetitions periods of silence equal to the 
duration of the sound, from which we 
formulate this rule:—Every repeated note 
loses half of its value.” 

This rule applies, in the strict sense only 
of course, to notes of short duration. It 
would obviously be wrong to drop the half 
of a repeated whole-note, or of a half-note 
in slow tempo. In such cases the spirit and 
not the letter of the law should be ob- 
served, and only a quarter or an eighth of 
the time-length should be allowed for 
silence. 

When after a few lessons the general 
principles of the hand position and touch 
are mastered, and the feet feel somewhat 
at home on the pedals, it is wise to begin 
using the hands and feet simultaneously. 
One will find that at first most of the mis- 
takes which occur in the pedal part will be 
because the feet will instinctively play the 
same things as the left hand. For this rea- 
son a number of exercises for the left hand 
and feet are valuable, and the practicing of 
these two parts together in other exercises 
is to be commended. For the overcoming 
of this difficulty nothing can be more highly 
recommended than Trios; that is, composi- 
tions in three-part counterpoint, one part 
taken by each hand, and the third part by 
the feet. A student beginning with the 
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Guilmant had suddenly decided > 
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simple Trios found in most organ instruc- 
tion books going from them to the Rhein- 
berger Trios, Op. 49 (possibly the Op. 189 
set also), and then through the great Bach 
Trio Sonatas, will be sure to be able to play 
contrapuntal music with ease. This style 
of music, found comparatively little in 
piano literature, forms an important part 
of the works written for the organ. It is 
needless to say that the playing of Trios 
is invaluable in forming the habit of exac- 
titude in reading music. 

To go back to the beginner who has com- 
pleted the average instruction book (though 
| do not advocate a slavish following of 
any instruction book), he is now ready for 
the little Preludes and Fugues of Bach, 
those eight which he wrote for the instruc- 
tion of his son Friedemann. Parallel with 
these the beginning of playing easy pieces 
and hymn-tunes is to be recommended. 

There are many ways of playing hymn 
tunes, and it is rather dangerous to lay 
down any fixed set of rules. During the 
first years of my own teaching I formu- 
lated a rather formidable list of rules 
which were supposed to cover every con- 
tingency. I found it difficult for the stu- 
dents to remember these, so I began to sim- 
plify them and fianlly succeeded in reduc- 
ing them to one rule which covers the 
ground in practically all hymns. 


Abide With Me 


A hymn is essentially a piece of vocal | 


music, written to be sung in four parts. 
Each part must have approximately the 
same number of notes in order to accommo- 
date the syllables of the words to be sung. 
In looking over some hymns you will find, 
especially in the alto or tenor part, a num- 
ber of notes repeated on the same degree 
of the scale. For example in the hymn 
“Abide with me,” there is one place in 
which the alto sings E-flat seven times in 
succession. If. this were instrumental 
music there would obviously be no point 
in writing an inside voice in this fashion. 
Therefore, the hymn must be translated 
by the organist from vocal music into in- 
strumental music. This is not difficult 
to accomplish if he has a definite princi- 
ple upon which to work. Of the four 
parts the bass is played by the feet (the 
pedals being coupled to the manuals), the 
tenor by the left hand, and the soprano 
and alto by the right hand. In places 
where it is impossible to play the soprano 
and alto smoothly with the right hand, 
the left hand which is playing only the 
tenor, can easily take the alto notes also, 
thus making the requisite legato. The 
soprano, being the melody, is both melodi- 
cally and rhythmically the most important 
part. In order to bring out the two vital 
factors in good hymn _ playing—smooth- 
ness and rhythm—I have found that 
hymns played according to the following 
rule answer these requirements. The rule 
may be formulated thus: The notes of 
the lower three voices of a hymn-tune are 
to be tied when possible. The soprano 
voice is played exactly as written. At 
a place in which the soprano is the only 
voice to progress (or repeat), the tenor 
note ought also to repeat. The object is 
to have at least two voices in motion, thus 
supplying the necessary rhythm, while 
the other two voices keep the necessary 
legato by smooth progression or tieing of 
the notes on the same degree. 


Hymn Tunes 


Hymn tunes ought to be practiced also 
with the soprano part as a solo on a dif- 
ferent manual, the left hand playing the 
alto and tenor, and the feet the bass part. 

It is not a difficult matter for the or- 
ean teacher to find pieces which are easy 
technically, but it is a problem to find 
much material which is worthy from a 
musical standpoint. - From the yery first, 


pieces ought to be selected with a pedal 
part which has some independent musical 
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interest, and is not simply a “drone” bass. 
Every piece studied ought to contribute 
to the technical progress of the student. 

Beginners in the study of the organ are 
often impatient to begin the Study of 
Registration. I once had a student who, 
on coming for his first lesson, said that 
he could play well enough; what he 
needed was to know how to use the stops. 
Needless to say, he was in no position to 
use the stops; for he had so many things 
to watch in the mere manipulation of his 
hands and feet that he had no time to 
devote his attention to this more advanced 
phase of organ playing. A little judicious 
experimenting with the different stops, 
listening carefully to the tone color pro- 
duced, is a good thing even at first; but 
the frequent changing of registration is 
not to be recommended until after the 
student is fairly able to manage the other 
more essential points. When he has 
reached this stage, a detailed explanation 
of the different tone qualities of the 
organ ought ‘to be given by the teacher, 
and the student should be encouraged to 
try out different combinations of tones, 
seeking constantly some new tone color 
which can be used to make his playing 
more interesting. 

The teaching of the use of the swell- 
pedal, too, is sorely neglected by most 
teachers. By far the greatest part of the 
expression of a piece of organ music 


comes through the fine use of the swell- 
pedal. One of my pupils in Music Ap- 
preciation once wrote in a paper review- 
ing an organ recital, “The organist put 
his heart and sole’ into the music.” He 
wrote better than he knew, for the “soul” 
which he did put into the music came 
largely through the “sole” of his shoe in 
its careful manipulation of the swell-pedal. 

The need for systematized instructino 
in organ can not be over-emphasized. 
The reason for the great number of poor- 
ly prepared people who are playing in 
church is only another phase of the great 
curse of American hurry. For the stu- 
dent who wants to become a good organ- 
ist, too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the absolute necessity of a consider- 
able amount of time spent in the careful 
study of how to play this king of in- 
struments, before any attempt is made to 
accept a public position. As was said in 
the first of this article, the Conservatory, 
or School of Music, offers, as a rule, the 
best place to get this instruction, which 
demands routine daily work and careful 
teaching. 

It pays in the end. The satisfaction 
in being master of a great organ with all 
its power and its manifold beauties, more 
than recompenses the weary hours and 
postponed hopes of the conscientious stu- 
dent. 





An Early Organ 


A REMARKABLE description of the organ 
built by order of Bishop Elphege, in Win- 
chester Cathedral in the tenth century, is 
to be found in a Latin poem by a monk 
Wulstan : 

“Such organs as you have built are 
seen nowhere fabricated on a double 
ground. Twice six bellows above are 
ranged in a row and fourteen lie below. 
These, by alternate blasts, supply an im- 
mense quantity of wind, and are worked 
by seventy strong men, laboring with their 
arms covered with perspiration, each in- 
citing his companion to drive the wind up 
with all his strength, that the full-bosomed 
box may speak with its four hundred 
pipes which the hand of the organist gov- 
erns. Some when closed he opens, others 
when open he closes, as the individual na- 
ture of the varied sound requires. Two 
brethren (religious) of concordant spirit 
sit at the instrument, and each manages 
his own alphabet. There are, moreover, 
hidden holes in the forty tongues, and 
each has ten (pipes) in their due order. 
Some are conducted hither, others thither, 
each preserving the proper point (or situa- 
tion) for its own note. They strike the 
seven differences of joyous sounds, adding 
the music of the lyric semi-tone. Like 
thunder the iron tones batter the ear, SO 
that it may receive no sound but that 
alone. To such an amount does it rever- 


> 


Rossrn1 was the child of a poor Horn 
player and of an indifferent singer. 


The parents of Donizetti were poor silk 
weavers. 

Cimarosa was the son of a mason. 

The father of Paisiello was a black- 
smith, as was also that of Giovanni Bat- 
tiste Violetti, the celebrated Violinist. 
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FORTY-FOUR STUDIES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


With Special Regard to 
Obbligato Pedal Playing 


By J. SCHNEIDER Op. 48 


berate, echoing in every direction, that 
everyone stops with his hand, his gaping 
ears, being in no wise able to draw near 
and hear the sound which so many com- 
binations can produce. The music is 
heard throughout the town, and the fly- 
ing fame thereof has gone out over the 
whole country.” 

Leopold Stokowski once said to an 
audience of children for whom the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was playing: “Music is 
a picture painted on a: background of 
silence. Therefore, if you make even the 
slightest distracting sounds, these are 
blemishes on the canvas.’ Would that 
every congregation could be told this, that 
the organist who tries to contribute his 
part to the worship of God might have 
“a background of silence’ on which to 
portray his message, instead of the con- 
fusion and disturbance which so often 
completely destroys the effect of the or- 
gan Prelude and Postlude. 

In artistic creation seven faculties are 
called into play by the soul: The imag- 
ination, the affections, the understanding, 
the intelligence, the memory, the will and 
the conscience. 

At the bottom of Art is this essential 
condition—teaching. The aim is neither 
gain nor glory; the lone aim of art is to 
teach, to elevate gradually the spirit of 
humanity; in a word, to serve in the high- 
est sense.—D’/ndy, 


Spontini was born of a poor shoemaker 
and Sacchini of a poor fisherman. 

A smith was the father of Padre Stan- 
islao Mattei. 

The father of Joseph Haydn was a 
truckman and justice of the peace. 

Mehul was the son of a cook. 

Christopher Gluck was the son of a ser- 
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This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. : 
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magnitude—for many years 
identified with this greatest of 
Chicago’s musical institutions 
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Silvio Scionti 
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You, too, can have attractive 
floors that reflect the cleanliness 
and sparkle of sunshine by using an 


‘(dar Mop 


All the original beauty of your floors is 
restored easily, economically and quickly. 

The O-Cedar Polish Mop combines 
three operations as it cleans, dusts and 
polishes at one and the same time. 


Lighten your work and brighten your 
home by using an O-Cedar Polish Mop. 
For floors it has no equal. Use O-Cedar 
Polish on your furniture, woodwork and 
linoleum. It produces a beautiful lustre, 
spotlessly clean and adds to the life of 
your home furnishings. ° 


Sold by all dealers 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris, Cape Town 


All O-Cedar products are sold 
strictly on a basis of satisfaction 
guaranteed, This includes O- 


Cedar Mops, Polish and Wax. 
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were received for six large 
manual Organs in 1922, includ- 
of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 


The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
170 \ 


Great Organs 


229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 
Tonal and mechanical features are of 
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New and Interesting Recorded Music 


Described by Horace Johnson 


Tue very busy 1922-1923 music season 
in New York is almost at an end and, by 


the time this article appears in THE 
Erupe, will have closed in a blaze of 
glory. It has been an interesting winter 


full to the brim of musical events each of 
which has registered its growing mark on 
the newel post of national musical culture. 
the most important of 
marks of advance have been the success- 


Probably these 


ful introduction of the City Symphony 
Orchestra under the able leadership of 
Dirk Foch and the début of two new 


artists at the Metropolitan Opera, Sigrid 
Onegin, and Edward Johnson. 

We are familiar with Mr. Johnson 
as he has been an important member of 
the Chicago Opera Company for several 
and most of the 
the country. 
Among the rdles at the Metropolitan which 
Edward 
plished 


has sung in 


throughout 


seast mS 

largest cities 
Johnson 

that of 


successfully | accom- 


was Romeo in Gounod’s 


“Romeo et Juliette.’ Lucrezia’ Bori was 
his Juliette; and never has there been 


given a more perfect portrayal of this 
superbly romantic opera. Mr. Johnson is 
slim, stalwart and young, and vet a tenor 
with a -all necessary 
requirements for the role of Romeo 


marvelous voice 
and 
requirements which are not all possessed 
by one and the same operatic tenor as a 
rule. It is unnecessary me to say 
that a more perfect “Juliette” could not 
be conceived than Mme. Bori. Hence, the 
delight of the which greeted 
them whenever they sanz. 

All of this leads me to the new record 
Mme. Bori has made for the Victor. The 
selection is I Know the Song of the Lark 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow-Maid- 
en,” the title role of which Mme. Bort 
sings at the Metropolitan. This aria has 





for 


audiences 


haunting melodic appeal which permeates 
all of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music; yet it 
is simple in feeling and, stripped of its 
few embellishments, is easily recognized 
At the entrance 
Bori sings a cadenza in full, clear crystal 
tone accompanied only by a flute. Then, 
with -a perfectly balanced orchestral ac- 
companiment, she sings the graceful and 
lyric melody in long, even phrases, with 
superb diction. If you are an ardent ad- 
mirer of Bori’s style, this disc will com- 
pletely captivate you. . 

On the same Victor list Geraldine Far- 
rar sings a Tschaikowsky 
Ve Who Have Yearned Above, in splen- 
did fashion. This aria is one of the most 
beautiful ever written. It is singable; it 
has a melody of uncommon beauty; and 
it is supported by a harmonic structure 
rich and vivid in colors and texture. 
Mme. Farrar sings in English, with finer 
enunciation and full sympathetic feeling 
for the thought she is expressing. 

There piano disc of meritorious 
interest on the same bulletin. This is the 
familiar and well-beloved Jnvitation to the 
Dance by Weber, played by Alfred Cor- 
tot. Mr. Cortot has succeeded in coupling 
effervescent and scintillant arpeggios with 
resonant and resounding dynamics, on the 
same record. He has inculcated the spirit 
of happiness and care-free pleasure in his 
performance, depicting the joy of youth 
which Weber wrote in every phrase of this 
work. 

In mentioning new artists of the Metro- 
politan, Lauri-Volpe, the 
tenor, was unwittingly overlooked. 


as a Russian folksong. 


sacred aria, 


1 Sita: 


Giacomo new 
Mr. 
Lauri-Volpe has had deserved recognition 
by every one for the splendid work he has 
done; and the Brunswick people have 
adopted him as an addition to their “New 


Ir I am going to give you anything of 
value, it is my adyice to study and teach 
to bring out the beauties of the music, to 


“sings 


Hall of Fame.” His first record, which 
is listed this month, is the familiar aria, 
La Donna e Mobile, from “Rigoletto.” 
This was my first. Mr. 
Volpe has not accomplished a record equal 
to Caruso as you can imagine yet his sing- 
ing is that of a fine musician and his dic- 
tion is splendid. 

A fellow opera artist, Guiseppi Danise, 

Fugitive 
this month. 


one of 


from Massenet’s 
This is one of 


Vision 
“Herodiade” 
the most beautiful baritone arias in oper- 
atic literature; in fact, it is so beautiful, 
so full of fire, pathos and appealing melo- 
dic charm, that’ even sopranos and con- 
traltos cannot resist the desire to sing it. 
To discover it on the Brunswick May list 
eave a thrill of anticipatory delight. 
Mr. Danise sings it very well. He has 
put longing, unrequited love, fire and pas- 
desire into his interpretation, 
achieving a reproduction of merit. His 
final tone is especially good, having that 
floating quality which singers strive so 
hard to acquire. 

The Capitol Orchestra plays the second 
of their records for the Brunswick list. It 
is Morgen, the first selection of the fa- 
mous Grieg “Peer Gynt Suite.” This disc 
is particularly timely in its publication, for 
the Theatre Guild has revived the Ibsen 
play ‘Peer Gynt” for which Edward 
Grieg wrote the music. It is playing at The 


sionate 


Shubert Theatre with Joseph Schilkraut 
in the title rdle and drawing capacity 
houses. Erno Rapee, the conductor of the 


Capitol Orchestra, has made an uncxcelled 
orchestral reproduction. There is perfect 
balance, accurate precision, and splendid 
tone throughout the performance of 
Morgen. That ethereal, almost unworldly 
quality which fills Grieg’s music is here 
accentuated in startling degree, gilding 
the first breath of morning which awakens 
the new day. 

Oscar Seagle has made a Columbia disc 
of Sidney Homer’s most famous vocal com- 
position, Banjo This little piece 
has always held more than passing interest 
for the whole Homer family, Mme. Homer, 
Mr. Homer, Louise Homer Stires, Sidney 
Jr., the twins and even the baby have been 
heard to join in it, with irresistible charm. 
However all this remarkable entertainment 
has not spoiled Mr. Seagle’s record. He 
the fragile little tune. gloriously, 
with a clear-cut enunciation that is a joy 
to hear. This record is one which will 
find a welcome place even in the most 
crowded library. 

The Pathé have recently republished two 
records which the late David Bispham 
made for them several years ago. In 
comparing them with many reproductions 
of recent issue they stand up remarkably. 
In the Two Grenadiers Mr. Bispham has 
sung with a fire and passion that fully 
expresses the martial rhythm of the song. 
His companion selection, Mistress Mar- 
grath, is as interestingly and artistically 
sung. The Pathé have done well to revive 
these two selections. Bispham was a great 
artist and any permanent impression of 
his art should not be allowed to pass out 
of hearing. 

Anna Case, always dependable and de- 
lightful to hear, greets Easter with a re- 
creation of These Are They, the best 
known soprano aria from Alfred R. Gaul’s 
oratorio “The Holy City.” As usual she 
with perfect enunciation, making 
what might be a moderately interesting 
selection to the listener abound with keen 
pleasure. Miss Case’s top tones are cool, 
clear and well-rounded, and she expresses 
accurately the text which she interprets. 


Song. 


sings 


sings 


enjoy yourself more in your playing, and 
to let your pupils do likewise. 
—LESCHETIZKY. 


Lauri-: 
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Music Composers, 
Attention ! 


We offer the following prizes: 


$150.00 for the most attractive unpub- 
lished anthem submitted. 


$100.00 for the second most attractive 
unpublished anthem submitted. 


$75.00 for the third most attractive 
unpublished anthem submitted. 


All anthems submitted must be in our 
hands not later than July 1, 1923. 

Send for our special announcement 
folder outlining all conditions and rules 
of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 5th Anthem 
Competiticn 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. 
By our method of distribution, each anthem is 
sung by not less than 20,000, in some cases, by as 
many as 35,000 singers within about two months 
of publication. The demand for so many new 
anthems every year constitutes a large oppor- 
tunity for anthem writers, and this anthem con- 
test is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it, 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


216 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 E. 45th St., New York 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FREE! “How to Build Up 
3h @ aLarge Piano Class. 
Write for this new work 
—no obligation 





Tells mceney-making methods 
gleaned from years of teaching ex- 
perience. Also ask for facts about 
new piano teacher’s course, by 
mail, easy terms—-what to give at 
every lesson, class and private in- 
struction; makes teaching easy. 
Wonderful new beginners’ system; 
graded lists fine music; how to 
hold pupils’ interest, advance them 
rapidly; how to get higher prices” 


Write TODAY! 
ADELE HOSTETTER, Dir. 


School of Artistic Piano Playing 
STUDIO 639 
7367 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill- 





















¢ Amazing Bargain! 
~ a. Lincoln Wren House $1.00 


Unusually attractive bird house — 


that ONLY wrens can use. Looks 
like a miniature log cabin. Made +f 
wood, tinted a suft brown color 
that attracts the wren,whose song 
,is melodious and flute-like; amus- 
x ing ways make it a favorite. itde- 
stroys large numbers of obnoxious 
insects. The equal of wren houses 
4 costing $5.00 to $7.00. And yet because 
2 we build in tremendous quantities— 

we are able to sell, knocked down, for 
only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver and Canada, $1.25.) At- 
tract wrens—they liberally repay attention. Sena $1 -00 for each 
Lincoln Wren House you want. If you aren’t delighted—money 
back. Write now. 


John Lioyd Wright, Inc., 735 N. Wells St., Chicago 

































APPROPRIATE MUSIC FOR 


Memorial Day 


May 30th, 1923 


A List Suggesting Patriotic and Religious 
Solos and Quartets or Choruses, Mixed 
and Men’s Voices. Suitable for Memorial 
Day Services. 








VOCAL SOLOS 



























A711. Crossing the Bar (High Voice), Pontius. $0.50 
4712. Crossing the Bar (Low Voice), Pontius.. 5 
12419. Eternal Peace (Med. Voice), Bird.. .-. .60 
16305. Freedcm’s Day (Med. Voice), Lemare. . 60 

2224. O Gloricus Emblem! (Med. 

Voice), O’ Neill. . 06 

7411. Land Beyond the Setting Sun (Low 
Voice), Wilhelm. . 40 
2852. Reign of Peace (High), Gilchrist. ...... 40 

(Mixed Chorus ad. lib.) 
VOCAL DUET 
8721. Homeland! The, Rockwell... ..--..++s 50 
(Duet for Alto and Tenor) 
MIXED VOICES 
20015. America, Our Home, Costa ......---- = 10 
15541. Flagis Passing By, Barrett...... + eS 08 
81. Lay HimLow, Smith ...-.....-- Figs 10 
10875. Lest WeFerget, Bohannan.....--..---- 15 
10782. Lord God, We Worship Thee! Stults.... 12 
10794. Onward Christian Scldiers, Erander... . 12 
10342. Song of Peace, Sullivan......-.-.- +++ 10 
15695. Sunset and Even'ng Star, Wiegand. .... 10 
MEN’S VOICES 
197. Lay Him Low, Smith. ...-..---- ge tses 10 
10931. O Mighty Lard, Kremser.......- shoei .10 
6184. Star-Spangled Banner, Key.....---+--- 05 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS 

10732. Our Country’s Flag, Wolcott .-..--..-- .10 


Single Copies may be had for Examination 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Piease mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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HE House of Krakauer points toa 

record of more than a half century 
of continuous production and to a busi- 
ness that has always been controlled by 
the same family interests. Last year 
the 50,000th Krakauer Piano was com- 
pleted. These outstanding facts, indi- 
cative of inherent piano quality, 
constitute a definite guide for the 
careful purchaser. 






Catalog on Request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
193 Cypress Ave., New York 
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CREATIVE 
MUSIC 


Satis N. Coleman describes a new and success- 
ful system for the child’s study of music which 
is based upon the natural evolution of music. 
A volume of fascinating interest and practical 
value profusely illustrated 

$3.50 at booksellers or from the publishers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 








Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 


tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following, which may be 
used equally well-as readings or as vocal solos: 


DreaMIn’ INDE Twiticut . . . (Character) 
Fippuin’ IN DE Firevicut . (Character) 
UATE o's 6 co g38 Fie ae (Humorous) 
KeEpa Smrun’ . . . « (Inspirational) 
Lr Ore Brown CasBIn . . . (Lullaby) 
Oup-Time Weppinc Day (Character) 


A Perrect Lirrte Lavy (Humorous Juvenile) 

Steepy Town SpectaL .. . . .« (Juvenile) 

SPEAK FoR YURESELF, YOHN. . (Humorous) 

Speak Up, Ikk, EN’ ’Spress Yo’sE’F (Humorous) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten $3.00; mention “Erupe Cotiection.” 
Complete list on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 98, CHICAGO 





DICTION FOR SINGERS 


and COMPOSERS 
By Henry Gaines ‘Hawn 


Well-known Authority on the Spoken 
Word and Good Diction in Song 


Teachers of singing, as we!l as all singers and 
students of singing, should read this treatise on 
the proper word expression in singing. The 
author clearly shows that expression in singing 
may be actually interpretive of the text. Many 
great singers are preeminently great because 
they accord texts their full importance. _Com- 
posers, great and small, will find this an invalu- 
able guide to proper setting of words. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 Postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ENGAGEMERT RING WALTZ 


Melody of love, passion aud joy 
Night In The Lighthouse 
Chimes, Dreamy Melody, Piano 25c each 


EMERICK & CABADY, Box 135, Sta. F., | New York City 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


ENGRAVERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER - 












ESTABLISHED 1876 


THE OTTO : &'SON CO,ine, 
CINCINNATI OHIO : 



















Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 
Questions regarding particular pieces, 


Divided Passages. 


Q. Will you please tell 
the following passages? 


me how to play 














As + To 


these instances, as in all divided 
(that is, divided between the two 
follow the general rule, namely: 


passages 
hands) 


Tails turned up, right hand; tails turned 
down, left hand. Finger as marked. In the 
Heller passage the notes on bass staff with 


tails up 
taneously 


are played with right hand simul- 


with left hand chord. 


Simile. 


QY. What is the real meaning of simile, 


and how is it employed?—J. B., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
A. The word simile (Italian) means 


similar, or 
eontinuing 
manner 


Similarly. It signifies that the 
passage is to be played in like 
to thet immediately preceding, thus: 


simile 
SSSaSSs. 
Syncopation. 


Q. What is syncopation? Is there only one 
kind of syncopation?—E. D. M., New York 
City. 

A, Syneopation is a cutting-off or displace- 
ment of the regular accent as indicated by 
the time-signature. There are various forms 
of synecopation: (a) Giving the accent to un- 
aecented beats and making the notes usually 
accented weak notes; (b) making the ac- 
eented beats rests, thus throwing the accents 
on to the following notes; (¢) giving the 
first note in a measure the shorter time-note 























and following it with a longer note, thus 
overlapping the strong beats; (d) tying un- 
accented to aecented notes; (e) in general, 


giving to the first beat the shorter note of 
the measure and continuing with longer 
notes, in such a manner that the notes occur 
between the regular beats. 

















Accent? 

O. Does not an accent occur on the beat or 
note immediately after the bar. stroke, in 
every kind of time, no matter whether com- 
mon (4/4) or 3/4 or %/s, etc. ; must it not always 
be observed?—BLANCHE A. 


Beginner’s Hand Position. 

Q. What do you think is a good way to 
give ¢ a beginner a correct position of the hand 
and fingers?—ETTA PIERCH, Oregon. 

A. Place the hand flat on the keys, the 
finger-tips lightly touching the wood of the 
lid. then gradually draw the hand _ back, 
slightly curving the fingers, until the thumb 
is in position to strike; that is to say, _the 
side of the thumb-nail is in about two-thirds 
over the edge of the white key 


The Whole Tone Scale. 

Q. Please tell me what is the new scale 
used by Debussy and more especially by Cyril 
Seott and some of the modernists?—B. C., 
Spokane, Wash. 

A. Replying very brief'y, 
ferred to is termed the Whole-tone 
follows: 


the new scale re- 
Seale, as 














jo 








te =F 


Space this month does not permit a more 
extended reply. It shall be answered at 
greater length in Tue Brupp for February. 


Slarred Dots. 


Q. What do slurred dots over a note mean, 
and how are they played? How can a pas- 


metronomic markings, 
to the spate number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


etc., not likely to be of interest 


sage be both legato and staccato at the same 
time? Is not this sign very misleading ?— 
N. D. ? 


A. Slurred dots 





























’ : over two or more notes 
indicate that they are to be Played almost 
legato, yet not quite so; neither are they 
played staccato entirely, but just a little ; 
the proper name for them should be non- 
legato. Each sound is held as long as pos- 
sible (according to its value), but it is de- 
tached from its next note. Thus :— 
Ex.4 
Written ves ee : = 
z < = 
Ex.2 
Played 7 But = ete: — ay ; 
) cies Ee ee Las Fy ar see 


The time allowed to the different forms of 
Staccato may be approximated as follows: 


Ex,.3 


PP ate or ka ap ear Pe 


The Duodecimal Scale, 
What is the duodecimal scale? 


used ?—X. Z., Boston, Mass. 

A. It is only another name for the chro 
matie scale. It is very freély employed by 
the exponents of the modern Russian and 
French schools of composition, who have 
built up a complete system of chromatic 
harmony. 


Is it much 


Relative Minor. 


Q. What is meant by the term “relative” 
minor or major? Why relative?—-ADELSON, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. “Relative’’ means related to. John 
Brown-Smith has the same name as his 
father, J. Brown-Smith, to whom he is re- 
lated as son. They have the same signature, 
‘“Brown-Smith.” The minor key of A is the 
relative minor of C major, because it has the 


Same signature, namely C;'C is also the 
relative major of A minor, and for the same 
reason. So F minor, having four flats for 


relative minor of A flat 
major, which has also four flats for 
ture. Thus, related majors and minors have 
similar signatures. 


Signature, is the 
signa- 


Mendelssohn Discords. 

Q. How can one account for the presence 
of the G@ flat discord on beat three of the 
jirst measure of the following excerpt from 
Mendelssohn’s Liede Ohne Worte, and again 


on beat three of the next measure ?—B. L. K.. 
Oakland, Cal. 



































A. They are known as suspensions, or re- 
tardations: that is, notes heard as coneords 
in the preceding chords are held over (sus 
pended) to the next beat, thus becoming a 
discord with the altered harmony. 


John Braham 


QO. Who was 
“The Death of 
Minn. 

A. John Braham, real name Abraham (1774- 
1856), was born in London, England, of 
Hebrew parents. He wag a celebrated tenor, 
who wrote many of his own songs. He was 
the immediate predecessor of the no less ce 
brated English tenor, Sims Reeves (182 
1990). 


wrote 
Duluth, 


John Braham, who 
Nelson?”—P. R., 
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Saves Dollars 
“fi Don’t discard it. Mend it 
ys with Tirro; the new water- 
é proofed mending tape. 
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A New ’Cello 
By Elsie F. Scott 


A promisine new development in musi- 
cal instruments is the of the 


Prof. Vladimir Kara- 


mvention 
five-stringed ’cello. 
petoff, its originator, has the unique dis- 
tinction of being eminent in the fields of 
He is professor 
Cornell Uni- 


amateur aS a 


both science and music. 
of electrical engineering in 
versity and far beyond an 
however, that he is 
developments with 


pro fessional 


musician. He claims, 
able to ce 


a fresher eye 


possible 
than a purely 


musician and to attempt experiments 
upon his instrument which one un- 
acquainted with mechanics would hesi- 
tate to attempt. 

Prof. Karapetoff first became  inter- 
ested in the five-string ‘cello by coming 
across a composition by Bach which was 
obviously written for this unknown in- 
strumen [The advantages of an “E” 
string added to the four strings of a 
cello in pressed him strongly. With 
such an addition pieces could be played 
by many ’cellists which had heretofore 
been attempted only by the few (as 
“show pieces,’ on account of their diffi- 


cult fingering The extensive library of 
violin music would be open to the ’cello 
and many beautiful pieces heretofore 


denied it could be played an octave lower. 


Viola parts could be taken by this cello, 
which is a great advantage in small cities 
where viola players are scarce. As a 
natter of fact, Prof. Karapetoff's five- 
ringed ‘cello can substitute for three 
violas in an orchestra on account of its 
greater volume. 
An Engineer’s Problem 
Prof. Karapetoff encountered many 


difficulties in inventing his instrument. 
He decided to go at the problem as an en- 
musician. He 


instead 


rather than as a 
found that the pitch of a 


gineer 


string, 


of being dependent on the cross-section, 
was directly proportional to its tension per 
unit length and inversely proportional to 
its mass and length. So he measured the 
lengths of the strings and discovered that 
whereas the sum of the tension of the 
other four strings was fifty pounds, this 
string alone must sustain sixty pounds. 





He finally found that the only practicable 


metal strong enough for his purpose was 
modern cold-rolled steel 

“No wonder,” says Prof. Karapetoff, 
“that Bach could not construct his five- 
string ‘cello.” Fearfully he began to ex- 
periment with No. O steel wire. One 
cannot use a toy model in inventing a 
musical instrument and does not lightly 
toy with a valuable ‘cello. It withstood 
the strain, but the tone of the new string 
was weak and poor. Then its inventor 
tried No. 5 piano wire. The strain was 
held but the tone did not yet satisfy. 


Then the professor decided boldly that he 


must risk everything—success or destruc- 


tion—and he tried No. 7. To his great 
delight it held. “But, oh,” says the pro- 
fessor, “the invention was not even be- 
gun.’ There followed change upon 


as the other strings protested, and 

instrument 
intrusion. Patiently he 
he bridge higher to 
and attach- 
ing a worm gear to the peg that held the 
se 6.String: He also attached worm 
gears to the other pegs that they might 
look uniform. Then a piece of felt must 
be put under the new string at the bridge. 


change 


even the body of the seemed 


to resent the 
worked at it, making t 


clear the box with his bow 


New Bowings 


Prof. Karapetoff next hied him to a 
violin teacher and asked for lessons in 
bowing. His account is most amusing. 


“But I cannot teach you to play the ‘cello 
for I cannot play it myself,” said the 
teacher. “You look after the bowing and 


” 
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I will look after the ’cello,” replied the 

The teacher. told him to hold 
with the fingers ‘lightly spread, 
whereas the ’cellist with 
(ouchine | ss lied edo was 
Prof. Karapetoff, “my bow will touch the 
floor,” and the lesson ended in a friendly 


pro fessor. 
his bow 
bows fingers 


you say,” said 


argument. 
As he thought it over, it seemed to the 


professor that the violinist’s method of 


bowing produced an enviable lightness of 
nearly horizontal position of the lighter 


By means of a little stool on 
rest the left strap 
about his neck attached to the instrument, 
able to 
achieve a convenient position, so he went 
back to the teacher and 
his course of lessons. 


instrument. 


which to foot, and a 


Prof. Karapetoff was at last 


violin received 
Must Not Expect Too Much 

When I heard him play the other eve- 

ning he Romberg’s Andante, the 

Meditation from “Thais,” Casell’s Neapo- 


gave 


litaan Song, Rimsky Korsakoff’s Song of 
The in- 


strument is most versatile in its powers. 


India, and Popper’s Tarantella. 


Prof. Karapetoff says that he considers 
his five-string ’cello as a development and 
The 


the new string does not completely satisfy 


not as a finished product. tone of 
him, but he says philosophically that it 
took perfect the present 
‘cello and he expect his to be 
finished and accepted in a generation. 


centuries to 
cannot 


“The highest mission of the performer 
is to be an interpreter, and, with abso- 
lute knowledge and fidelity to the text 
of what he has to present, to super- 
impose, by the bounty of his own na- 
ture, what will make other people’s 
knowledge of what they hear more spa- 
cious. It is a sort of process of assim- 
ilation and reproduction and the per- 
former only does justice to another 
man’s work by making it first his own.” 

C. He H. Parry, ins. stylean 
Musical Art.” 





Too Many Concert Violinists 

THERE are too many violin students 
studying for the concert stage, and not 
enough for teaching, orchestra playing, or 
for their own enjoyment as amateurs. It 
is all very well, as Emerson says, to 
“hitch your wagon to a star,” and to “aim 
high,” Eut there is such a thing as too 
much ambition. The philosophers tell us 
that, conquers all things,” 
but there is one thing it cannot conquer, 
and that is violin playing of the highest 
type, always unless one is a born genius. 

The hundreds and thousands of young 
violin students who are planning to be- 
come Kreislers, and Elmans in a few 
short years have not the faintest concep- 
tion of the amount of genius it takes to 
achieve world-wide renown as solo vio- 
linists. Here in the United States about 
six solo violinists do all the concert play- 
ing which is really profitable. The other 
-branches of public solo playing are Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua work, and chance 
engagements. These are not permanently 
profitable as a rule, and the constant 
traveling, many bad hotels. and disagree- 
able living conditions make the life very 
unpleasant. 

Why is it that more violin students are 
not content to play’for their own amuse- 
ment? There is no more delightful pas- 
time than violin playing, and for getting 
real pleasure out of music, the amateur 
has all the best of it. 


“perseverance 


A Profitable Profession 


Violin teaching, while very arduous and 
laborious, is a fairly profitable profession, 
and the student who studies with the 
avowed intention of becoming a violin 
teacher has a hundred times more chance 
of success than if he were intending to 
become a great concert violinist. A_ tal- 
ented student also has a: good chance of 
making a fair livelihood as an orchestral 
player, as this work usually 
leaves him time for teaching or some 
other branch of the profession to add to 
the income he derives from his orchestral 
playing. 


class of 


But so many of our young people turn 
up their noses in disgust at the idea of 
teaching or orchestra playing. They are 
determined to become great concert vio- 
linists, and, incidentally, millionaires. Of 
course there is only one chance out of 
many thousands that they will succeed. 
After years of study they find themselves 
unfitted for any other profession; so they 
drift into the despised teaching and or- 
chestra playing after all. Thousands of 
such violin students lead disappointed, 
soured lives in consequence. It is not 
safe for anyone to study the violin for 
the profession unless he will be satisfied 
with teaching and orchestra playing or 
both, if he fails as a concert player, for 
that is where his studies will likely lead 
him. 

The way it happens that the student 
ranks are so full of would-be Kubelil-s is 


something like the following: Willie 
Jones lives in a small town or perhaps 
the suburbs of a large city. He com- 
mences to take violin lessons and soon 


graduates into the Sunday school orches- 
tra. Willie has only moderate talent but 
soon gets to be in demand to play at 
church sociables, amateur concerts and 
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similar affairs. He is petted and praised 
by the ladies of the church and soon gets 
to be known as a boy wonder. He con- 
tinues his studies and by the time he 
is in high school he plays the inevitable 
Humoresque by Dvorak, Souvenir by 
Drdla, Traumerei by Schumann, and Cavi- 
tina by Raff. His parents are proud of 
him, and he is much puffed in the society 
columns of his home town newspaper. 
Soon a profession has to be decided 
upon; and, having read of the fabulous 
profits of concert violin playing as de- 
picted by «the press agents of the well- 
known virtuosi, Willie and his parents de- 
cide that he shall be a professional vio- 
linist. A high-priced teacher in one of 
the large American cities, or possibly 
Europe, is decided upon, and the family 
stint themselves and economize so that he 
may have a first-class musical education, 
since he can easily pay everything back 
as soon as he begins earning the fabulous 
sums written about by the press agents. 
Now, mind you, all this time the par- 
cuts. of the young violinist have never 
taken the precaution to take their son to 
a first-class, disinterested musical author- 
ity, to have him examined for talent and 
to get real expert opinion as to whether 
he could make good as a concert vio- 
linist. They have judged his talent by the 
amount of applause which he got at 
church socials and pupils’ recitals, and by 
the vague remarks of his teacher that he 
“has talent, and is getting along first 
rate.” They never realized the fact that 
one must be a wonderful genius to suc- 
ceed as a concert violinist, and that only 
one out of many thousands does succeed. 


Rigid Examination Necessary 

Finally Willie’s studies come to a close, 
and he haunts the offices of managers to 
try to get an engagement. By dint of 
much persuasion he prevails on one or 
two of them to hear him. They soon con- 
vince him that he has chosen the wrong 
profession and that he has no more 
chance of becoming a concert violinist 
than he has of flying to Mars. He plays 
for directors of symphony orchestras, and 
finds he is not good enough for sym- 
phony work. He fails even to qualify as 
violinist in a theatre orchestra. Discour- 
aged, disillusioned, he either gives up the 
musical profession altogether, after hav- 
ing spent years of useless effort and 
thousands of dollars, or else settles down 
as a poorly paid neighborhood violin 
teacher in a small town. Every musician 
knows scores of such cases. 

Anyone, at any age, who really loves 
the violin, is justified in studying it, even 
if he has little talent, provided he does 
not try to become a professional. No one 
should study for the profession without 
submitting to a rigid examination as to 
his talent, by 
cal authorities. Unless they are really 
enthusiastic, he had better take up some 


other profession and keep music for en-- 


joyment. It is sometimes hard for a really 
talented musician to make a good income, 
let alone one without talent. Those of 
little talent are being constantly weeded 
out of the musical profession and driven 
to other occupations. 


“I went straight from Palestrina to 
Bach, from Bach to Gluck and Mozart 
—or, if you choose, along the same 
path backwards. . . . In instrumen- 


tal music I am a reactionary, a con-- 


servative. I dislike everything that 

requires a verbal explanation beyond 

the actual ‘sounds.” : 
—Wagner. 

“Trivial and false music debases the 

minds that take pleasure in it. Real 


music appeals to the higher faculties 

and also enhances them.” 

C. H. H. Parry, in “Style -in 
Musical Art.” 


7 
several disinterested musi- 
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HOSPITABLE, HOMELIKE 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
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teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
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‘Hidden Beauty 


Beneath ‘that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or agéd com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon, 


Mercolized Wax 


gradually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . .95c 

Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c See” fi 
Phelactine (hair remover) . . . $1 Drug Stores 
Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 and Toilet 


| Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago, Counters 


















STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL under the personal 


instruction of Dr. 

Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna 
tional anthem competition, 1911 
A simple, concise and practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Compvosers’ MSS. corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Viola Dana, Beautiful Photoplay Star, recommends Maybelline 


“EYES THAT CHARM” 


TIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 
eee Oe YBELLINE works beauty wonders. Scant 


hes made toappear naturally dark, long and lux- 

CEE O HS Eee er voliness of your sea ee ene ! Pyeeceere os 

—isinstantly revealed. e differen "3 

ent eee oerwhere,even the most beautifulactresses ofthe 

stage and screen, now realize that MAYBELLINB is the 
most important aid to beauty and use it regularly. .< 

MAYBELLINE 1s unlike other preparations itis Ce 










3 tel: rmless, greaseless and delightful to} 
Boe Discumak spread and smear on the face or 
stiffen thelashes. We guarantee( at you walt eo 
perfectly delighted with results. Each daint oF 
contains mirror and brush. Two shades: Blac os 
Brown, 5c AT YOUR DEALER’S ordirect — 
us, postpaid. Acceptonly genuine MAYBELL! # 
and your eatistaction is assured, Tear out this a 
NOW asa reminder, 

Maybelline Co., 4750-94 Cheridan Road, Chicago 








How Strictly Must Bowing 
Signs be Observed 


By Ben Venuto 


In practicing from a good instruction- 
book, from studies written specially for the 
violin, or pieces which have been edited by 
a competent master of the instrument, all 
bowing-signs should be observed to the very 
letter of the law, unless some alterations 
are advised by a teacher of real merit. To 
do otherwise marks one as a bungler. But 
there are many occasions when the young 
violinist has a fancy to play music printed 
originally for some other purpose, songs, 
for instance, or the upper line of notes in 
piano music, and in such cases, the above 
remark does not apply in full force, the 
best rule being to regard the obvious inten- 
tions of the composer and endeavor to in- 
terpret them in accordance with the nature 
of violin technic. For instance, in a piano 
piece it is by no means gincommon to find 
slurs extending over four or even eight 
or sixteen measures. To regard such slurs 
as bowing-signs would not only make the 
execution extremely difficult, but also would 
result in a feebleness of effect. Just what 
do such slurs really mean? They ind‘cate 
the utmost smoothness of performance, up 
to the point where the slur ends, and there 
a slight break is supposed to occur. But a 
good violinist can change between up and 
down bow without any break perceptible to 
the ear, when he so desires; and therefore 
he may change the bowing as often as he 
sees fit, in the midst of one of these extend- 
ed slurs. Just how often should he change 
it? That depends upon the power required : 
in forte playing fewer notes are taken in 
one bow than in piano, and the same is 
doubly true in regard to fortissimo 
and pianissimo. Where the phrasing 
markings, however, are over small groups 
of notes, and especially where legato and 
staccatb are intermingled, one cannot do 
better than interpret the signs exactly as if 
it were violin-music; for in such casé the 
composer evidently had avery definite 
scheme of phrasing in mind, which the 
violin can render even better than the piano. 

Conversely, it does not necessarily follow, 
when rendering piano music on the violin, 
that because a composer has written a 
number of notes with no slurs he wishes 
them played in a detached manner. One 
must consider how it will sound best, and 
act accordingly. 

In playing songs or hymn-tunes, one may 
follow all marks of phrasing with the 
utmost confidence, with one very important 
exception: in vocal music, the joining of 
the stems of two or more notes,_by a bar, 


oe #68 adie rrr 

Se Seas 52 

Ulett} ate 
is equivalent to a slur, and such notes must 
be played in the same bow, just as if the 
slur were really written. This is entirely 
different from the usage in violin music. 
Further, if, in vocal music you chance to 
find notes joined by a flag and also slurred, 
it generally indicates a portamento, and 
such notes should be played with a smooth 

slide on the same string. 

One would suppose that in orchestral 
violin parts, at least, the bowing would be 
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authentically indicated so that no changes 
need be made. This, however, is far from 
being the case, even with the best editions, 
because not all good composers are practi- 
cal violinists. One has to use good judg- 
ment occasionally and permit himself slight 
alterations where necessary, but always 
keeping in mind the apparent intention of 
the compeser. In large symphony orches- 
tras it is the duty of the concertmeister 
(leading one of the violinists) to make such 
changes where necessary, as well as to 
decide on the exact manner of bowing in 
any passage which might be open to more 
than one interpretation. Having marked his 
own part according to his best judgment, 
the markings are copied on the other parts 
by either the librarian, the concertmeister 
or the players themselves. Sometimes the 
leading second violin, leading viola and 
leading “cello perform a similar task for 
their own section, but the concertmeister 
has a general oversight of all the string 
parts, subordinate to the wishes of the con- 
ductor who may occasionally suggest some 
particular effect he desires. 

One of the most frequent cases where 
it is necessary to introduce a form of 
bowing not indicated by the composer, is 
in the figure 


@. . Rear 
eta 
aa 
which convention has decreed should be 
rendcred in’ this way: 


(af (af 


Young violinists, however, sometimes need 
to be reminded that where the composer 
himself has indicated another form of 
phrasing, this license no longer holds good. 
To turn a plainly indicated legato, for 
instance, into staccato would be carrying 
liberty too far. 

Another modification, which has the sanc- 
tion of good usage, is that in very small 
orchestras, in order to avoid too great a 
feebleness of tone, it is often necessary to 
break up into two or more scparate bowings 
slurs which in large orchestras would be 
executed written. This is 
especially the case in dance music, the gen- 
eral understanding sometimes being that no 
slur should cover more than the equivalent 


exactly as 


of one measure, unless necessary to pre- 
serve a tied-over note. 

Passing from one of the humbler to one 
of the most distinguished forms of violin 
playing—in many violin concertos occur 
long trills which demand to be played with 
the strongest possible tone, either through- 
out, or at some particular climax. If the 
trill is made strongly and evenly, the bow- 
ing may be changed not only once but 
several times, in the course of a single long 
note, without any break perceptible to the 
ear, and with great gain to the fullness of 
tone. 

Mark Hambourg quotes Leschetizky 
as saying, “I would say nothing of the 
manner in which you play, if only the 
result is a satisfactory one. You may 
play with your feet upon the keyboard 
if only it sounds well; but remember 
they must be talented feet.” 


One of the boos whivh nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of stu lies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies ecver all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing. ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 
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Violin Questions Answered Personally 
By Mr. Robert Braine 





Countng Time in Wohlfahrt,. 
N. W. O.—In study No. 42 Wohlfahrt, Op. 


45, Book II, count the time as if the grace 
notes were not there. The grace notes are 
the notes of a turn, and in this study they 


are played between beats and are unaccented. 


Alard’s Fantasias. 

T. R.—Delphin Alard, well-known 
violinist, wrote many fantasias on operatic 
themes. Among the best of these are those 
on Faust, Il Trovatore, and Romeo and Juliet. 


French 


They are showy and effective for a miscel- 
laneous audience. It takes quite a bit of 
technie to play them, and they should not 


be attempted before the student has finished 
Kreutzer, and other studies and technical 
exercises of about that grade. The Romeo 
and Juliet Fantasia was used as her principal 


solo number by a well-known violiniste dur- 
ing a tour with Sousa’s Band,. several years 
azo. 

Fried. Aug. Glass. 


Cc. M. MeA.—There are thousands of violins 


stamped “Glass” on the back, and labeled, 
“Fried. Aug. Glass’ inside. Such violins 
are mostly factory fiddles of small value. 
However, it is impossible to value a violin 


without seeing it. 


Technie and Jazz. 
N. J.—As you are under instruction, your 
teacher is the one to teach you bow control 


and spieceato. 2.—An excellent work on these 


subjects is, “Violin Teaching and Violin 
Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg, published by 


Carl Fischer, New York city. 3.—By the 
technical part of violin playing is meant the 
mechanical part, such as seales, arpeggi, 
trills and various bowings. 4.—The less you 
do of jazz playing the better, if you wish to 
become an artistic violinist and not a jazz 
fiddler. Remember that, “no one can touch 
pitch and not be defiled.” 


Bowings. 

I. Aw—For a series of studies dealing, with 
the various forms of springing bow, spiccato, 
and other bowings, you could not do better 
than get the “Forty Variations for Violin 
Bowing’ Op. 3, by Seveik. These can be ob- 
tained with or without piano accompaniment. 
The studies are melodious and admirably 
adapted to develop these bowings. 


Hyppolite Caussin. 
G. M. K.—Cannot trace the name of Hyp- 
polite Caussin in any list of famous’makers. 


He may have made some good Violins for 
all that. The label translated. from the 
French reads: “Made by Hyppolite Caussin, 


string instrument maker, Rauvres La Chetive, 
France.” 


Books on Violin Making. 

KF. L. M.—Works treating of violin making 
and repairing are as follows: “Violin Mak- 
ing as it Was and Is,” by E. Heron Allen; 
“The Violin, How to Make It,” by J. Broad- 
house; “The Violin, its Famous Makers and 
their Imitators,’ by G. Hart (expensive) ; 
“Violin and its Construction,” by Davidson ; 
“Violin and its Construction,” by Riechers ; 
“The Violin and How to Make it,’ by a Mas- 


ter of the Instrument; “Violin Repairing, 
Restoring and Adjustment,” by Foncher ; 


“Measurements of the’ Stradivarius Violin,” 


by Aug. Riechers. 





Lorenz Mollenberg. 

A. C.—While it is naturally impossible for 
me to give an opinion on a violin I have 
never seen, I have no doubt you have an 
excellent instrument if it was made, as you 
say, by Lorenz Mollenberg, Stockholm, who 
made some excellent violins. The price you 


paid for the violin, $150, was reasonable. 
Violin Labels. 

B. S.—Labels in violins mean 
They may be either true or false. 





nothing. 
According 


to the label in your violin it is a German 
copy of a French maker. Such violins are 


mostly factory’ fiddles of not much value. I 
could not give a guess as to its age or 
value without seeing it. 


Late Start—Memorizing. 

M. O. L.—Any violin is comparatively 
valuable, even if made by an unknown maker, 
if the tone is large, sympathetic, and of fine 
quality. 2.—Starting at 40, it is impossible 
for a violin student to become an artistic 
player, with a big technic. However, as an 


amateur he can accomplish a good deal, 
enough to afford himself and friends much 
pleasure. 38.—To overcome your difficulty in 


memorizing, take the shortest, easiest melody 
you know, and memorize it. After you have 
memorized many easy melodies, take some 
which are more difficult. If you do a certain 
amount of memorizing every day, and keep 
persistently at it, success no doubt will come. 


The Strad? 

M. Z.—There is 
million that your 
Labels in a violin 


one chance in a 
violin is a genuine Strad. 
mean nothing. There are 
millions of violins in existence with counter- 
feit Stradivarius labels in them. There is 
no law against putting fake labels in violins, 
consequently the world is flooded with cheap 
factory fiddles, bearing the names of Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius, Amati and all the great 


hardly 


makers. You might have your violin ex- 
amined by an expert, but the chances are 


that it would be needless trouble and expense. 
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Instruments, Music and Uniforms 

Many companies supply all instruments as 
well as uniforms, music, music stands and 
other equipment. This is particularly true 
in 
any case drums, bells, basses and other of 
the heavy and cumbersome instru- 
ments should be provided by the company, 
but where experienced players are secured, 
they will invariably possess first-class in- 
struments, which they prefer using. In 
case instruments are purchased in a lot, a 
considerable discount can usually be’ se- 
cured from the manufacturer. 

Rehearsals of the band should be held 
at least twice weekly—fewer than that 
number is insufficient for attaining any 
high degree of ensemble playing. In the 
smaller cities rehearsals can be held in the 
evenings, but in such cities as Chicago and 
Detroit this is not so practicable, and they 
usually held immediately 
after working hours. 


of bands organized of non-players. 


more 


are during or 


Compensation 

Most companies provide some compensa- 
tion for the time spent at rehearsals and 
concerts, and many of them offer special 
inducement to secure highly capable 
It is only natural that a man 
who can perform his duties capably in 
office or shop and also do high-class work 
in the company’s musical organization, 
should be shown special consideration. 

The accompanying chart will outline the 
nearly ideal instrumentation (or forma- 
tion) of a band for general concert pur- 
It is obvious that to gain any de- 


players. 


poses. 


Industry 
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gree of satisfactory musical result it is 
essential that a reasonable balance must 
be preserved among the various instru- 
mental groups. Cornets, being the leading 
melody instruments and also supplying 
much of the harmony in the second, third 
and fourth cornet parts, should outnumber 
any of the other brass groups. Clarinets, 
possessing much less power than cornets, 
should be much greater in number if cor- 
rect tonal balance is to be preserved. The 
limitations of this article will not permit 
of a detailed discussion of band instru- 
mentation. It is often impossible to main- 
tain a proper balance of instruments, in 
which case the capable bandmaster will 
maintain some semblance of: tonal balance 
by compelling the loud toned instruments 
to so moderate their tone as to favor the 
weaker tonal ones. 


Scarcity of Players 

There being a general scarcity of players 
of flute, piccolo, oboe, bassoon, bass clari- 
net, French horn and others of the rarer 
instruments, such players are generally 
greatly in demand by the bést bands. Good 
musicians, who are also experienced in 
some line of office or shop work, can 
readily find employment where they can 
also affiliate with a good band. 

In developing an employee band the 
most serious consideration should ,be given 
to the selection of the director; for upon 
his ability—or lack of it—will depend the 
success or failure of the organization. A 
highly capable director can soon convert 
a -mediocre band into an organization of 
real merit and make it popular. An ineffi- 


(Continued on page 351) 
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ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 
“HOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command, 


Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 
tive instruments restored and results specified in 
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“THE VIOLIN WORLD” — the instructive Violin 
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Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
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Professional Player and Artist. 

Teachers, especially, will be interested in 

our attractive, superbly-made-up, large, complete 

catalog showing high-class professional merchandise 

of every kind for the Violinist, Every Violinist, whether 

professional or non-professional, should have our beautiful 

catalog No, 23, absolutely free for the asking. ‘Quality and 
Service’’ is our motto. 


WM. A. LEWIS and SON _ 
225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For 30 years Violinists’ Head- 
quarters in Chicago 
Professional Violinists and Violin 
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Business Card with your 
inquiry. 
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We are makers of high-grade violins, 
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2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
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A TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL BAND 
The Band of the American Rolling Mills Co., Frank Simon, Conductor 
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cient and blundering time-beater could not 
develop a creditable band though he have 
excellent plavers and be given unlimited 
financial and moral support. Secure the 
best man obtainable under your circum- 
stances; or forego your ambition to have 
a band in your plant. 

In addition to possessing high musical 
attainments, the director should be a man 
of such education and general culture as 
will enable him to enjoy the respect and 
good will of both employer and employees. 
He should be really interested in the wel- 
fare of the workers and endeavor to pro- 
vide for them music both wholesome and 
entertaining. He must have a knowledge 
of the various band instruments. He must 
possess at least a fair understanding of 
harmony and arranging, so as to be able 
to revise arrangements to suit his organi- 
zation and to correct the many errors that 
are to be found in published arrangements. 
He should have a refined feeling for musi- 
cal expression and good style of interpre- 
tation and must be acquainted with a con- 
siderable repertoire of good music. He 
must be well versed in the art of conduct- 
ing, otherwise all else may prove futile. 
He must be systematic and able to plan 
rehearsals so as to-get real results. He 
must display good judgment in preparing 
programs; it being quite as absurd to con- 
fine a program to the heavy classics as it 
is to play only “popular” and jazzy num- 
bers. He should be human and understand 
that most people like “tunes they can 
whistle.” He should be able to make popu- 
lar numbers sound better than they really 
are and to make the classics interesting to 
an average audience. This requires real 
musicianship plus a considerable degree 
of showmanship. 


Bandmasters vs. Bandbusters 


It is patent that these, the more essen- 
tial requirements of the successful band- 
master, entail a period of study and prac- 
tical work more lengthy and much more 
expensive than is required to qualify as a 
practitioner of law or medicine. It shouid 
be very obvious that such a musical direc- 
tor is worthy of a salary in keeping with 
such ability. Such a man should not be 
handicapped in his work by a so-called 
“Music Committee,” usually composed of 
those who know but little, or less, about 
musical work. He should not be ex- 
pected to do other than musical work. If 
he does other work the employees will 


The next issue of “The Etude 
Music Magazine” will contain im- 
portant opinions upon Music and 
Industry by famous American ex- 
ecutives and leaders such as 


think less highly of him and of the band. 

Too often, alas, a company, ambitious 
to maintain a good band, engages an in- 
competent man as director, assuring from 
the outset the ultimate failure of the plan. 
This is usually due to ignorance as to 
what constitutes a musical director or to 
a “penny-wise and pound foolish” policy 
of economy. Too many would-be band- 
masters are merely “bandbusters” in dis- 
guise, who only serve to discredit the pro- 
fession and to nullify much of the good 
work being accomplished by sincere musi- 
cians. 

As a notable example of what can de 
accomplished by a highly qualified director 
with proper support and co-operation: 


The Famous Armco Band 


Two years ago the American Rolling 
Mills Company, of Middletown, Ohio, 
realizing the value of good music in weld- 
ing their body of employees into one great, 
congenial family, decided to organize a 
musical department. They further decided 
that the best would eventually prove to 
be the most economical. They engaged 
Mr. Frank Simon to take charge of the 
musical activities in their plant. 

Mr. Simon brought to his task all the 
rich experience acquired ‘ with Sousa’s 
Band and various symphony orchestras. 
As a result of his work this company now 
has a_ well-balanced band of seventy 
pieces, an orchestra of sixty and a choral 
society of one hundred trained voices— 
the finest musical department to be found 
in any industrial organization in the United 
States. 

The ‘following is one of a long series of 
interesting weekly programs played at 
ARMCO Field during the summer of 
1922: 


1. March—“Invincible Eagle”.......< Sousa 

2. Overture—“Festival” ....0.0-.. Herold 

3. Excerpts from:“The Prince of Pilsen” 
Luders 


4. Soprano Solo—‘My Noble Knights” 
Meyerbee 7 
5. Gems from “Cavalleria Rustican@’ 
Mascagm 
Intermission 
6. Grand Selection—‘Samson and Delilah” 
Saint-Saéns 
7. a. Characteristic—“In Ole Arkansawr’ 
Zimmerman 


b. Valse—“Over the Waves’”..... Rosas 
8. Male Quartet—“On the Sca’...... Buck 
9. Characteristic—“In Darkest Africa” 

Sousa 


Charles M. Schwab, Hon. James J. 
Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, 
Dr. Frank Crane, Lt. Com. John 
Philip Sousa, Dr. H. J. Tily, Rod- 
man Wanamaker, and others, 
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JOHN PHILIP. 


“I consider thal complete equipment of Conn 
instruments enhances the musical value of any 
band at least fifty per cent.”” 

—John Philip Sousa 


CONN LEADERSHIP 











HE great band leaders of the world, symphony orchestra and 
grand opera conductors, as well as the masters of popular music, 
join Sousa in endorsing the supreme quality of Conn instruments 


For fifty years Conn has been building instruments of highest qual 
ity. At the World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, and at every 
world exposition since, Conn instruments have won the highest 


awards. 


The Conn factory is the largest of its kind in the world. Conn is the 


( 


only manufacturer of every instrument used in a band. More Conn 


Saxophones are sold than any other make in the world. 


Conn instruments, with all their exclusive features, cost no more than 
Write now for catalog and com- 
plete information, mentioning instrument. Free trial; easy payments. 


other so-called standard makes. 


Conn violins have won the approval of renowned artists. 


Dealers and Agents Throughout the Country. 


All Large Cities. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., 513 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 












LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Factory Branches in 





WORLD'S 
















Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth, 














TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 


Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 



















FRECKLE 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Re- 
move Them With Othine—Double 
Strength 


This preparation for the treatment 
usually so successful In removing freckles 
clear, beautiful complex 
antee to refund the mor 

Don't hide your freck f 
ff Othine and remove them. Even the fi 
cations should show a wonderful improvem¢ 
the lighter freckles vanishing entirely 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back guar 
antee = 































A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 








NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


May, 1923 Special Offer 








Price 

Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio..... 35 
Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each .15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano. .50 
Easy Opera Album . Re Pr oe EN 35 
Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl .35 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. 35 
Etudes Miniatures—Terry ah fhe SERPs a's 35 
First Grade Book, Bilbro .......... 05 
Five First Position Pieces for Violin and 

Piano—A. Hartmann...............- .30 
Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 

Schneider, Op. 48 (See Organist’s 

Etude, Page 346) CCAR yc nets 30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod.......... 15 
Golden Memories—Mrs H. B. Hudson. . 25 
Golden Whistle, The, Operetta. . Forman 30 
In the Forést—Grunn...............> 25 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

36. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Page 349) : - AS eae : .30 
Musical Progress—Finck............. 80 
New Album of Marches » 1 ee AEE oD 
New Four-Hand Album : fe : .50 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams 40 
Newman Album of Classical Dances -75 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 341) each a Ngee : 50 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

Paro A t Caos 2 . .30 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection....... 35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 

wald i rein eeteds a ees 29 
Six Piano Pieces—Huerter............ .30 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—-Schytte....... .30 
Song Hour, The, Book 1...... Bh sateen 15 
Song Hour, The, BookZ.. yw... ee cs .50 


Settlement of 
Accounts 

Although it is customary for us to mail 
specific directions with yearly statements 
in June of each year, we believe that 
some of our patrons, those wishing to 
settlement of their accounts be- 
fore Ist, will appreciate this pre- 
liminary and the knowledge that 
upon our receipt of the teaching materials 


make 
June 
notice 


they intend to return for credit, we will 
send revised statements of their accounts 
in advance of those mailed on or about 


June Ist. 

This notice is intended chiefly for those 
of our patrons'who have had On Sale 
Accounts during the teaching season now 
drawing to a close. ‘Those of our pa- 
trons, however, who have regular month- 
ly accounts and who have not settled them 
at thirty-day intervals as expected, will 
certainly earn our hearty appreciation if 
they, too, will plan an early settlement of 
their accounts. 

It is possible that when planning to 
make return of teaching material sent On 
Sale this that certain selections 
may appear worth holding over. We will 
be quite pleased to extend the courtesy 
of permitting these selections to be carried 
over until the following season, our pa- 
trons to pay us for what has already 
been disposed of; with the understanding 
that a complete settlement will be made 
at the the second ee 
however, a complete settlement is intended 
at this time or after the teaching 
season closes, our earnest request is, that 
it be made before the summer is too far 
Our for making this 
request is that during the so-called “slack” 
or “off-season,’ we are able to augment 
trained who handle 
the parcels of returned music and there- 
by admit of better service, fewer errors 
and the certainty that full credit is being 
given in every 

Our patrons will help us materially and 
as well spare themselves the possible de- 
lay of credit for returned music, by at all 


season 


close of season. 


advanced, reason 


our force of clerks 


case. 





times observing the following few simple 
rules concerning the return of On Sale 
Music. 

1. No matter how you make returns, 
whether by mail, express, freight or par- 
cel postt YOUR NAME ‘AS SENDER 
MUST APPEAR PLAINLY WRITTEN 
ON THE OUTSIDE WRAPPER. With- 
out this means of identification, we can- 
not guarantee proper credit to the person 
making the returns. 

2. While we- do not like to refuse to 
accept for credit any teaching material 
returned, we ask our patrons not to re- 
turn to us any soiled or used copies or 
any music ordered on regular account. 
Unless understood at the time of pur- 
chase that such regular items were re- 
turnable, we cannot credit such items 
and must return them to the patron at 
his or her expense. 

3. As the transportation charges on all 
return parcels must be prepaid, our pa- 
trons will save themselves considerable 
expense and possible annoyance by con- 
sulting their local postmaster or express 
agents as to the cheapest way of sending 
these returns to us. A package of sheet 
music weighing less than four pounds can 
be sent at eight cents a pound from any 
point, and if it weighs more than four 
pounds, it would be advisable to follow 
the direction as suggested above. 

Just a word in closing, and that is to 
send in early your order for next season’s 
On Sale Music. Let us fill it for you at 
our leisure and we can promise you re- 
sults that will prove most helpful and sat- 
isfactory. We will forward this material 
on or about any date you specify so that 
it will be in your care in ample time to 
start the new season’s work with a fresh 
and complete stock of teaching material. 


Mother’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Children’s Day 

Days that are set apart for special 
observance such as Mother’s Day, Meim- 
orial Day and Children’s Day, will soon 
be here, the first falling upon May 13th 
and the last usually on the second Sun- 
day in June. All these occasions call 
for music with appropriate text. The 
need for such music has been anticipated 
by publishers and the available material 
of this class is now considerable. We 
are prepared to submit returnable sam- 
ple copies of music for any of these days, 
such as solos, duets, excercises, choruses, 
etc. ‘Time is allowed to examine the music 
and if musical directors take early ac- 
tion, it should be an easy matter to pre- 
pare an excellent and fitting program 
for any of these occasions. 


Small Photographs 
of the Great Masters 


A small carton containing one each of 
the portraits of the twelve greatest mas- 
ters of music. These are real photo- 
graphs, size 1%4 ins. x 2%4 ins., and the 
price is 20 cents. 

We have been supplying mere prints 
on thin paper of rather poor quality at 
two cents each 


for use in schools, and 
we believe that these photographs will 
answer not only the same purposes as 


above, but many others, owing to their 
fine quality and small size. ‘Their size 
is nothing against them. They are good 
portraits of ample size for every practical 
use. 

It is possible that we may be able to 
offer these photographs in quantities of 
one composer at the same price. 


Just the Music You Want 
When You Want it 


Exclusive interpretations by the world’s 
greatest artists and orchestras, many of 
them not to be heard in any other way. 
Hear these over and over again at your 
command on your Brunswick or Victor 
Talking Machine. 

World-Renowned sopranos, altos, ten- 
ors, baritones and basses will sing for 
you; the foremost violinists, pianists, etc. 
will play for you at any time on Bruns- 
wick or Victor Records. 

The ‘Talking Machine Department of 
the Theodore Presser Co. will supply you 
promptly with any style Victor or Bruns- 
wick Machine and our large comprehensive 
stock of Records enables us to furnish 
an unexcelled mail order service to our 
patrons. Parcel Post charges are pre- 
paid on all orders amounting to $3.50, 
or more, and all shipments of records are 
guaranteed against breakage. 

The ten following records are now in 








great demand; they are records that 
should be in every home: 
1. Song of the Volga Boatman— 
Sung by Feodor Chaliapin, 
Bass. 
Victor Record No. 88663 ...... $1.75 
2. Tosca-Vissi d@ arte Sung by Flor- 
ence Baston 
Brunswick Record No. 10044.. 1.00 
3. Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All 
Sung by John McCormack, 
tenor. 
Victor: Recard .No. 66122.....3.: 1.25 
4. Open the Gates of the Temple— 
Sung by Evan Williams, Tenor. 
Victor Record No. 74198..... 1.75 
5. NSchubert’s Unfinished Symphony— 
Allegro (1st) and Andante 
(2nd) Played by Vietor 
Orchestra. 
Victor Record No. 35314..... | NA) 
6. Valse in A Flat, Op. 42, (Chopin) 
Played by Ignace Paderewski 
Victor Record No. 74796...... 1.75 
7. Waltz in A Major, (Hummel) 
Violin Solo Played by Mischa 
Elman. 
Victor Record No. 64829 ..... 1.26 
oh Relig Car’ lina (James Francis 
Cooke)—Sung by Amelita 
Galli-Curci. 
Victor Reeord No. 66014.... 125 
9. Dance of the Flutes—Played by 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Victor Record No. 66128 .... 1.75 
10. Mighty Lak’ a Rost—Sung_ by 
Irene Williams. 
Brunswick Record No. 5047... 1.00 


Commencement Awards and 
Graduation Gifts 


The advice “do it early” given so fre- 
quently in the Christmas shopping season 
is followed by most thinking people 
throughout the entire year. Many have 
adhered to this policy through good judg- 


ment, but there are others of us who 
have learned through bitter experience 


that it is advisable to prepare for coming 
events in good time. The days are speed- 
ing quickly toward the close of the season 
and teachers, schools and colleges desir- 
ing awards for pupils, as well as those 
who desire to extend graduation compli- 
ments in the form of a gift, should make 
an early selection and secure that which 
is selected early. 

The time is ripe for suggestions, and, 
on other pages in this issue will be found 
various items suitable for awards and 
gifts to music students. A graduation 
compliment such as a collection of musie 
or a musical literature work is one that 
will be appreciated by the music student, 
and the donor will be remembered for 
years by such a practical and useful 
gift. 


Etude Prize Contest 


A complete announcement of the Etude 
Prize Contest will be found on another 
page of this issue. It has been deemed 
advisable to extend the time for the close 
of the Contest until July Ist, 1923. As 
soon as possible after this date, the com- 
plete announcement of the awards will he 
made. The total amount of the prize 
money to be awarded has been increased 
and the additional amount has been divided 
up among the classes. There is still am- 
ple time for all to be represented in this 
contest and all manuscripts will be wel- 
come. It is best to send new manuscripts, 
written for the purpose rather than to 
draw upon things written in the past. 
Live, up-to-date material is always looked 
for in a Contest of this nature, and ex- 
ercises in theory or pedagogical efforts 
should be avoided. 


_ jects of vital interest to any reader. 


THE ETUDE 


Fruits of the Spirit 
By Mrs. Theodore Presser 

We have taken over the management of 
the publication and sale of a little work 
by the late wife of Mr. Theodore Presser. 
This book is a series of essays on sub- 
Fol- 
lowing are a few titles of chapters giy- 
ing an idea of its contents. While not 
musical, its uplifting thoughts will bene- 


fit all who read it. “What All The 
World’s A-seeking.” “The Conquering 


Peace.” “Just Be Kind.” “The Strength 
of Cheerfulness.” “The Virtue of Praise.” 
“The Beauty of Courtesy,” “Just a Smile.” 

A few quotations indicate the rare, in- 
spiring spirit that came from a beautiful 
soul. “Just to be kind, that some one may 
be happier by our presence, that some one 
may be glad that we have lived and bless 
our name when we are gone, Lincoln gave 
us a fine summary of life when he said, 
‘After all, the one meaning of life is to 
be kind.” “A million smiles go farther 
than a million dollars, for when an un- 
fortunate investment robs us of millions, 
they are gone, but an investment in smiles 
is never lost; it accumulates more smiles 
and we have more to give.” “Courtesy 
is the keynote to the most exquisite things 
in the world.” “Humanity is better than 
you know; expect to find it and you will.” 

This is the second and enlarged edition 
of this work, the first edition of which ap- 
peared only a few months ago. The 
special introductory price of this new 
work is sixty cents. Copies will be sent, 
postpaid, immediately upon receipt of this 
amount. 


Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte 

We have in preparation a new Opera 
Album which will contain selections from 
all the Standard Operas, all arranged in 
an easy and playable manner, none going 
beyond the Third Grade in point of diffi- 
culty. These selections are all newly ar- 
ranged, they are not dry or hackneyed. 
The book will contain just such melodies 
as one wishes to hear, all of the real gems 
of the operas. This volume will be added 
to the Presser Collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Pianoforte 


We have in preparation a brand new 
collection of marches. It has been the 
endeavor to make this album a thorough- 
ly practical one and to include in it 
marches which are suitable for indoor 
marching, for drills, for calisthenics, ete. 
There are really three distinct types of 
marches; the grand march, in which one 
is not expected to keep step; the parade 
march, which has usually four steps to 
the measure; the modern military march, 
which has two steps to the measure tak- 
en at the rate of 120 steps to the minute. 
This latter is too rapid for indoor march- 
ing. All these classifications will be 
represented in the new book but a special, 
provision will be made for the second 
classification. The material will all be 
bright, tuneful and full of rhythmic go. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy; 
postpaid. 


New Orchestra Collection 
For Church and 
Sunday School Use 


In response to a very general demand 
we have in preparation a. new orchestra 
collection. It will be similar in size 
and degree of difficulty to our very suc- 
cessful Popular Orchestra Book. ‘The 
instrumentation also will correspond with 
that of the Popular Orchestra Book. 
In addition to the, usual string and wind 
parts, there will be parts for two Saxo- 


phones, third Cornet, ete. also Violin 
Obbligato Parts (A and B) and Solo 


Violin. The music will all be appropriate 


to play on Sundays but it will be largely 
of cheerful character, melodious and el- 
evating. 

The special introductory price in 
vanee of publication is fifteen cents 
each instrumental part; thirty cents 
the piano part, postpaid. 


ad- 
for 
for 
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THE ETUDE 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
Composed and Arranged 
By A. Sartorio 

Six-hand pieces are most desirable for 
a variety of purposes. In class work they 
furnish drill in ensemble playing and in 
sight reading, and in recitals they add a 
pleasing variety to programs and afford 
an opportunity for having more students 
play on the one program. It will be 
found convenient to have in a_ single 
volume, a well made collection of such 
pieces. Mr. Arnoldo Sartorio, who is a 
most successful teacher and writer, has 
made a specialty of educational piano 
music and he is particularly happy in 
his ensemble arrangements. In this new 
volume will be found some new and origi- 
nal compositions by Mr. Sartorio written 
especially for six-hands, as well as some 
very effective arrangements of standard 
works. The volume may be graded as 
II-III, that is to say; although the first 
player occasionally plays in Grade III, 
the part for the third player is frequently 
in Grade II. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A New Instruction Book 
By John M. Williams 


The chief feature of this new book, 
one that will appeal to many, lies in the 
fact that both clefs are used right from 
the beginning. ‘There is considerable de- 
mand for a book of this type. Mr. 
Williams, himself a practical and success- 
ful teacher who is still active in his pro- 
fession, gives us a typical modern instruc- 
tion book, compact but comprehensive, 
beginning with the rudiments and_ pro- 
gressing by easy stages. The material is 
well selected, tuneful and _ interesting. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Seventeen Short Study 
Pieces for the Piano 
By M. Greenwald 


This will probably be the last month 
of the special offer.on this new work. 
Mr. Greenwald’s piano studies have prov- 
en very acceptable in the past and this 
new book is right up to his standard. 
It is always of advantage, particularly 
in the early grades, to have many books 
of studies which may be used interchange- 
ably. ‘This obviates the teacher hear- 
ing the same studies continually and af- 
fords opportunity for picking studies 
to suit the special needs of individual 
pupils. Mr. Greenwald’s book is a good 
one to add to the curriculum. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Etude Miniatures - 
Easy Study Pieces 
By Frances Terry 


This is one of the best written sets of 
easy studies that we have seen. The 
studies are all tuneful, well contrasted, 
with much variety in rhythm and are in 
all the more familiar keys. They are in- 
teresting to play and they will tend to 
develop technie and musicianship in equal 
proportion. There are twenty-six studies 
in all, carrying the student through grades 
Two and Two and One-Half, up to the 
beginning of Third grade work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


* 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 

The title Recital Etude would seem to 
infer that each of these studies was in 
reality more like a piece and such is the 
case. In addition to this quality, however, 
these studies have real technical value. 
Each one of them exemplifies some special 
point in modern technic. They would 
prove especially good to use in place of 
the Studies by Heller, Op. 45 or any other 
Studies of similar style and difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Four-Hand Album 
For the Pianoforte 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have in preparation a new album for 
four hands printed from the special large 
plates. This will include a variety of 
interesting material chiefly of intermedi- 
ate grade, both original compositions and 
transcriptions. For practice in sight-read- 
ing especially and for drill in time, rhythm 
and playing together, there is really noth- 
ing better to be. found than four-hand 
pieces and it is all the better if these 
are of intermediate difficulty. Those who 
are fond of duet playing invariably wel- 
come a new book, since the older material 
is used up quickly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By H. T. Finck 


No one has watched the march of musi- 
cal progress in America with more wide- 
open eyes than Mr. Henry TT. Finck. 
What he has written is in no sense a his- 
tory of this progress, but delightful ran- 
dom chapters upon various phases of our 
national musical development, always in- 
structive, always entertaining, and done 
in that fresh, interesting style that has 
characterized all his published works. 
The book will appear shortly and many 
will gladly pay the advance price of 80 
cents each to have the first copies of the 
first edition of this famous critiec’s new 
publication. 


School of Violin Technic 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1 
Exercises in the First Position 
This well-known volume is now in prep- 
aration and will be added to the 
Collection shortly. In matters technical 
pertaining to the violin, Sevcik is the 
great modern authority. These First 
Position Exercises are almost indispens- 
able to the progressing student. ‘They 
comprise an exhaustive study of the inter- 
vals combined with the conventional meth- 


Presser 


ods of bowing. Scales, arpeggios, and 
double stops are also treated in a prac- 
tical and comprehensive manner. Qur 


new edition of this volume will be edited 
by one of Sevcik’s very talented pupils 
who is himself a successful teacher. 

The special, introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Five First Position Pieces 
For Violin and Piano 
By Arthur Hartmann 

It is really surprising how much can 
be done upon the violin within the limit 
of the First Position and Mr. Hartmann 
has made the most of this in his new set 
of pieces. While these pieces are not at 
all difficult to play, they are useful in 
giving the student an insight into pos- 
sibilities of the true violin style and 
anyone of them would make a good reci- 
tal number. This volume is very nearly 
ready. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A Pretty and 
Useful Gift 


Just in time for Commencement we have 
secured a very pretty and appropriate 
bar pin that should appeal as an Award 
of Merit, both to donor and recipient. 
The pin is pictured on page 357 of this issue. 
It is made of heavy quadruple gold plate 
and is warranted by the manufacturer to 
wear well. Rose gold, satin finish, with 
raised parts polished, it lends the ap- 
pearance of having cost a great deal 
more than the price we ask. This bar pin 
is catalogued as No. 75 in our musical 
Jewelry novelties and the price is $1.00 
each. (government jewelry tax 5% ad- 
ditional). Until further notice the usual 
discount of 15% will apply on orders for 
six or more of these pins. Many other 
Jewelry Novelties pertaining to music are 
pictured in our new Musie Teacher's 
Hand Book, a copy of which we will 


gladly mail to you upon request. 





First Grade Book 
for Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


We take pleasure in announcing a new 


elementary teaching work by Mathilde 
Bilbro. This book is especially designed 


for young beginners who are above the 
kindergarten age. It may be used to 
follow kindergarten work or to precede 
any regular instruction book or method. 
It begins in the easiest possible manner 
and at the time, the material is 
set forth in an agreeable and entertaining 
style. After the student has passed the 
first stages of becoming acquainted with 
notation and with the keyboard, every- 
thing is melodious throughout. 

The special introductory price in ad 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


same 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles F. Huerter 

Mr. Charles F. Huerter writes in very 
modern style so far as his harmonies 
are concerned but his melodies defi- 
nite and appreciable. This new set of 
conventional in form but 
characteristic in treatment. The pieces 
have about them a freshness and origi- 
nality which will make them interesting 
to study and useful for recital purposes. 


are 


six pieces is 


They are of moderate difficulty, about 
grades four or five and will serve ad- 


mirably as a preparation for the study 
of larger modern works. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


In the Forest. 
Niné Nature Studies 
By Homer Grunn 


This work is now about ready but the 
special offer will be continued one month 
longer. ‘These nine characteristic pieces 
may be used in a variety of ways. They 
make good little piano solos or teaching 
pieces just as they stand; in addition, 
since each has a text they may be used 
as juvenile songs; furthermore, they 
may be used as accompanied recitations ; 
more elaborately, they might be produced 
group, in costume. They are well 
written in modern style but are not difii- 
cult to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


as a 


Newman Album of 
Classical Dances 

This new book is now in the binder’s 
hands and copies will be ready for deliv- 
ery in a short time. In this volume will 
be found a union of the arts. There is 
a splendid series of classical dances all 
prepared and arranged by Mr. Newman 
with complete directions and diagrams 
for working them out satisfactorily; the 
music for each dance is given complete 
and the measures are either numbered 
or lettered so that the dances may be 
synchronized perfectly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Secular Mixed 
Chorus Collection 


Choruses of various kinds, suitable for 
a complete concert program, are here 
bound together for the convenience of 
Choral Societies or Singing Clubs of mixed 
voices. A contrasted program may 
be made up from this one collection such 
as will provide an evening of song and 
afford entertainment for any audience and 
at the same time test the ability of the 
average body of amateur singers. ‘The 


numbers run the gamut from grave to 
gay and each and every one is splendid 
in its class. 

Choir leaders who do supplementary 
work or Choral Club directors will wel- 


come this comprehensive and varied com- 
pilation. 

Our advance of 
35 cents postpaid. 


publication price is 


rn _5 a rn 
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Gallia for Mixed Voices 
By Charles Gounod 

This motet for mixed 
voices is probably one of the best known 
and most sung of any in all musical lit 
erature. It is useful at any time of the 
year, and while of classic beauty is not 


short cantata or 


too difficult for the average volunteer 
choir, with a good soprano, to do very 
well. For a short special musical ser- 


vice it exactly fits in, and the careful study 
and preparation of it is a real step in 
musical education. Charles Gounod 
many beautiful melodies to 
world and none oft 
than this cantata. 

One copy of this newly 
edited work will be 
15 cents. 


has 
the 
lovelier 


given 
his works is 
and carefully 


sent postpaid for 


Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


The series of elementary works by Mrs. 
H. B. Hudson beginning with the 4 B ( 
of Piano Music and comprising also Mel 
Without Notes and Twenty Mel 
odies for Teacher and Pupil is intended 
primarily to familiarize the pupil with the 
keyboard before taking up real notation 
and thus the student something to 
play almost from the start. In all of 
these letters 
regular 


book, 


odies 


give 


works 
stead of the musical 
In the new Golden Memories, 
capital letters are used also but familiar 
tunes are introduced and in each number 
the corresponding notation is 
given in full, thus the connection between 
the keyboard and notation is finally es- 
tablished. ] 

The introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


capital are used in 


notation. 
musical 
special 


Melodious Elementary Etudes 
Op. 161 
By Franz J. Liftl 


This book is very nearly ready but 
the special introductory ofter will be con 
tinued during the current month. ‘These 
studies, beginning in the early econd 
grade, are scholarly and workmanlike. 


All.are in the easier keys and special at- 
tention is devoted to touch and mec] 


inism, 
The studies are not dry or spun out, 
each one being a page or so in length, 





hence, much is to be gained by this con- 


centration of effort. This is a ery use- 
ful book to precede Third Grade work. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copys 
postpaid. 
The Golden Whistle, 
Juvenile Operetta 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 
The plot of this operetta is new. The 
magic power of The Golden Whistle b 
to pass many curious things and } 


and girls will all enjoy the fun of playin 
it and reciting the charming lines Che 
lovely, catchy melodies written by Mrs. 
Forman are all in unison and very y 
well within the range of the youthful 
voices. The lyrics, written by Gertrude 
Knox Willis, are bright as can be 
quickly memorized. The costuming, stag 
ing and action are very 


easy; 


ind 


imply managed 
and, as the play may be d me in or out 
of doors, daytime or evening, it is very 
serviceable. All descriptions are in the 
one score and the difficulty as well as cost 
of production is inconsiderable. 


Our advance of publication price for 
one copy only is 30 cents. 
Etudes de Style 
By E. Nollet 

This volume is nearly ready but the 


special offer will be continued during the 
current month. ‘The’ Nollet Studie 
about as musical as one find any- 
where, they are not surpassed by any of 
the modern writers. Fvery student work- 
ing in Grades Four and Five should be 
given an opportunity of working in this 
book. Modern technic, style and musician- 


are 
can 


ship are all developed. The Studies are 
well contrasted and any one of them 
may be played separately as a piece 

The special introductory price in ad- 


vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 
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The Song Hour 

Book 1 (For Pupils and Singers) 
Book 2 (Complete Edition with 
Accompaniments) 

“The mighty 
name for this carefully selected collection 
of material, originally designed for Grade 
and Rural School use, but which 
is sure to find its way into homes for 
sings such as we used 
to have in the good old days when the 
had not kicked 
musie in this book, some of 


Song Hour” is a good 


School 
“around-the piano” 


college song's been aside 


by jazz. ‘The 
it is 


some from 


from Schumann, some from Brahms, 


unknown writers of folk songs, 


elees and rounds, is all good music, but 
it is also mighty interesting music. You 

n't help liking it. Some of the greatest 
experts in school music in the country 
worked upon it and for the rural school— 
well it is just the useful kind of a book for 
which the rural school musie teacher has 


long been seeking. The advance of pub- 
lication introductory price is 15 cents for 
the pupils’ book without accompaniments 
30 cents for the complete 


with full accompaniments. 


Se; oo ; 
(book 1), and 


edition 
Advance of Publication 


Offers Withdrawn 
Works Now Issued 


The following works, having been of- 
fered at about the cost of manufacture 
for number of months past, have ap 
peared from the press and all special 
introductory offers are now withdrawn. 
Che works named below can be obtained 
from the publishers or from any deal- 
er at the marked price and will be cheer- 

uly sent for inspection to any inter- 
ested person. 

First Piano Lessons at Home. By Anna 
H. Hamilton. Piano Book 1—75 cents, 
Writing Book 1—25 cents. These two 
books are to be used together for very 
young children. Can be used independent 
of any method or instructor, or may be 
used in conjunction with such a work. 
Those interested cannot afford to ignore 


an examination. 


Church Soloist. A Collection of Sacred 


Songs for General Use. Price 1.00. 
Chis work actually consists of two sepa- 
rate volumes with totally different con- 
tent one especially prepared for high 


voice, the other 
nineteen 
the average church singer. 


for low voice. ‘They each 
suitable for 
Some of the 
included. 
been ad- 


“Sacred 


contain sacred solos 


best in our large catalog: 
which 


offer as 


( are 
This is the collection has 
under 
\lbums.” 

Short Melody Ktudes for the Piano. By 
Mathilde Bilbro. Price $1.00. Here is 
a volume of little study pieces, character- 
istic pieces in about second grade, each 

technical. point. The 
tuneful and we can highly 
them. Subject to sheet 


vertised special 


Song 


covering pieces 
réec= 


music 


are very 
ommend 
discounts. 

Let’s Go Traveling. Operetta for chil- 
dren. By Cynthia Dodge. Price 60 cents. 
A real entertainment, with real fun for 
the boy and girl performers. Humorous 
most tuneful. Lvery detail of ex- 
planation has been covered. 


and 


Church and Concert Choruses.. Oratorio 


Choruses, Large Anthems and Secular 
Concert Numbers. Price 75 cents. This 
is the volume which has been advertised 
under these notes, in advance of publica- 


tion, as Collection of Anthems and Ora- 
torio Choruses. Here is a_ collection 
of larger choruses, not necessarily very 
difficult. The volume contains splendid 
classic numbers that will interest any 
music loving congregation and the volume 
will .solve problems for any and every 
season. 


Exhibition Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Price 75 Here is a volume that 
every good player, every performer, has 
need almost constantly. Not the 
most difficult compositions published but 
very showy and brilliant ones. No better 
explanation can be given than the title 
of the 


Intermediate Study Pieces for the Piano. 


cents. 


for 


book. 


Price 75 cents. This is one of our reg- 
ular -collections at this price. The con- 


tents made up of especially large plates 
which means a great number of com- 
positions are given, a large value for a 


small price. A partial list of the com- 
posers represented therein will give some 
idea of the value of the book: Morrison, 
Felton, Rubinstein, Karganoff, Rachmani- 
noff, MacDowell, Lieurance, Saint-Saéns. 


Flower, Fruit and 
Vegetable Lovers— 
Attention 


Be sure to read our. advertisement on 
page 360, showing splendid collections of 
shrubs, flower-seeds, vegetable-seeds and 
other plants offered for new yearly sub- 
criptions to the ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE. ‘These seeds and plants are es- 
pecially recommended by us and are fully 
guaranteed by the grower. A nice shrub 
or two will prove a -perpetual reminder 
of what ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
has done for you, as an appreciation for 
the effort in securing new subscriptions. 


Swindlers 

Beware of swindlers. Everyday a new 
scheme crops up for victimizing the public 
in magazine subscription work. We can- 
not warn our friends and_ subscribers 
too strongly to beware of paying money 
to people unknown to them. Such fakes 
as young men working their way through 
college should always raise a suspicion. 
At this time, a man who styles himself 
Gagnon or Gireaux is practicing his ne- 
farious business in the province of Que- 
bee. Canadian subscribers are particu- 
larly warned to have this man arrested 
on sight. 


Change 
of Address 
Summer is approaching. Many will be 
leaving for the seashore or countryside 
within a few weeks. If you desiye the 
ETUDE sent to your summer address 
be sure to let us have the change two or 
three weeks in advance. When returning 
to the city again, make it a point to ad- 
vise us, otherwise loss of copies and much 
annoyance to both subscriber and pub- 
lisher result. 

WHEN CHANGING YOUR AD- 
DRESS, ALWAYS GIVE BOTH THE 
OLD AND NEW ADDRESS. 


Short Term 
Subscriptions 


For the next three months we shall 
offer to new subscribers a three months’ 
subscription to ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE at a net price of 35 cents. Here 
is a bargain opportunity to test out our 
wonderful music magazine. Stamps are 
acceptable. Simply refer to this notice 
and magazines will be mailed for three 
months. If you decide to enter a sub- 
scription for a full year after the third 
copy has been mailed, we will credit the 
35 cents paid on receipt of $1.65 and enter 
the subscription for another 9 months 
making a full year at the regular price. 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 


TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 
A booklet full of helpful 


information for piano 
teachers, giving advice on works to use from the very 
start. Send a Postal for It Now. 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 





Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 


STATEMENT 
MANAGEMENT, 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., of 


Tur BEruppn, published monthly at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of August 24, 
1912 


Editor—James Francis 
Managing Editor—None. 
Business Manager—wNone. 

Publisher—Theo. Presser Co., 


Oooke, Philadciphia. 


Philadelphia. 


Owners. 

Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, 
Wm. EB. Hetzell, Philadelphia. 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

Vone, 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
(Signed) JAMES FRANCIS Cooke, Editor. 
Sworn and subseribed before me this 51st. 

day of March, 1923. 
[SPAL] Joun WB. THOMAS. 


(My commission expires March 7, 1925.) 


THE ETUDE 












































_ COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant svcial 
life; location foothills Biue 
Ridge Mts.. North of At- 
lanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special adv. 
in music, oratory, 
domestic science, ph 
cultu ¢ i 
cludi 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and _ illus- 
trated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 














SAouisville_ 
CONSERVATORY 


NOTEDFORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and _assist- 
ance assures success of £ 

ates in big positions. Spe- 
tention to those who wish to ente 
s. Largest, most 
y in the South 
Private and ec essons in Music 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Langu 
School Supervisors, and Normal Cour 
under faculty of noted artists. Labo: 
tory work in Louisville schools, Specia 
Chautanqua Courses. Fifty public and 
many private recituls every session. Two 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort- 
able dormitory for women students. Stu 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- 
dav for full information. 
FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 


252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 
Pupil of 


MRS. W. M. SIKES Emil Liebling 


(Formerly May Lipscomb, of Richmond, Va.) 
Member American Guild of Organists 
CONCERT, PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE 
TEACHING, PIANO and VOICE 
and young daughters 
MISSES MARGARET and RW@TH SIKES 
THE SIKES STUDIO MONTREAT, N. C. 


Music 
Center 
of the 
South 










Atianta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 





PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
for free catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean. 















SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 


Pianists can become perfect sight readers by studying my course 
on “The Art of Sight Reading.’ Sight reading is not a ‘‘gift’’ and. 
is within the reach of all pianists—beginners and advanced. It tells 
you of the difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—method 
of reading and practice—faults made and how rectified—how to 
play accompaniments at sight—etc. 

Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail, 85.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or refund made. 


DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Oldest and most practical system 


The Courtright ; 

* A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
Kindergarten field. Write for particulars of 


cornespondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





who can qualify 


Private Teachers & “A=<«« 


de Faculty Mem- 
bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 


E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Schools and Colleges 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 





CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 












ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia 


Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 


Branches in 
West Philadelphia Tioga 
Germantown Doylestown 
Directors: 
CAMILLE ZECKWER Frep’x Hawn 
Cuar.tton Murpuy 


Pennsylvania’s Leading School 
of Music 


53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 


Lake Forest 
School of 
Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI 
Director 


Courses in all branches of music. Special ‘‘Public School 
Music” course fitting young women for positions. 

Faculty of collegiate standing and training. Numbered 
among the members are Marta Milinoweki, Eugenia Carreno 
d’Albert, Pianist; Ruth Breytspraak, Violinist; Robert W. 
Stevens, Composition; Emory L. Gallup, Organ; Hans Hess, 
Cellist; Enrico Tramonti, Harpist; Ethel Murray, Solfeggio. 


New music school building off campus; 
Desirable dormitory accommodations, 





Address Registrar for catalogue. 
LAKE FOREST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 14 Lake Forest, Illinois 
wd Ue describes courses and advantages. 

A distinctively higher professional 
school. Ideal location on the shore of 
SCHOOL of Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
Si to Chicago. Private instruction in 

















Free Bulletin- 


vocal and instrumental, class instruc- 
tion in theoretical music, Libera) 
Arts studies without extra expense. 

Address- PEYER LUTKIN, Dean 
102 Musie Hall, Evanston, Ill. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 








LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course- 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL CxTiONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





~The Announcements 
of Leading Schools 
and Colleges 


Regularly Appear in 
THE ETUDE 


Announcements in this issue on 
Pages 290, 291, 292, 354, 355 and 358 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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FOUNDED 1867 
By Clara Baur 


A Complete School of 
Musical Learning. 

A Faculty of Interna- 
tional Reputation. 

Ideal Residential Halls 
on Beautiful Wooded Cam- 
pus. 











é “t a u 
Conservatory. INCORPORATED 
56th Summer Session 
Six Weeks MASTER CLASS Conducted by the Great Pianist and Teacher 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (State Accredited) for Six Weeks 
From.June 15th to July 28th, 1923 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


All Departments open until AUGUST Ist. Students may enter at any time 
Send tor announcement to Bertua Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Our station is WLAZ. 





Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 





A 
Great 
Man 
said: 
‘“There 
is 

no 
doubt 
that 
the 


Fletcher Music Method 


has 

been 

the 
incentive 
the suggestion 
of 

every 

other 
Musical 
Reform 

in 

Teaching 
peners. 72 


this 
is 


so 
Why 

not 

investigate IT 
before 

deciding 

on 

your 

Summer School? 


264 W. 93rd St., NEW YORK CITY 
SUMMER COURSE 


Offers an efficient schedule for each pupil's needs 
For the Pupil—Metho 


For the Teacher—New Ideas 


METHOD TECHINQUE INTERPRETATION 
Further Information on Request 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNE4POLIS, MINN. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 
opens June 18th 


Large Faculty of Artist Teachers, Year Book Free on Request 
















Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


corner 122nd Street, West of Broadway 


_ FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special classes in Singing, Song and Opera 
Repertoire under ALEXANDER SAVINE 
Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer 





Special Classes for Advanced Pianists and Teachers, 
from February to April, under 


CARL FRIEDBERG 


For fall information apply to the Director. 


ZONES OF DYNAMIC UNDULATION 


New short cuts towards proficiency. How 
to co-ordinate most effectively. The secrets 
of piano touch, and other valuable informa- 
tion for piano teachers. 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
516 West 143rd Street New York City 


ADDRESS 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
411 West 114thSt., New York City 















The Weigester Summer School of Vocal Music 


Youngstown, Ohio, July 18th to August 29th, 1923, (6 weeks) 
The Entire Ground of Vocal Study is covered by means of 


Lecture, Class and Private Instruction 
SUPERIOR TRAINING AT MODERATE RATES 
Write for Booklet E Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Summer Schools 


Continued from Pages 290, 291 and 292 





THE CHARLES TAMME VOCAL STUDIO 


Instruction For the Professional—Coaching 









































Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 







of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. are yen DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Normal Classes, New York City, 
' ; 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, June: 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 
Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, Mission Hill School of Music, 121 West W ashington, San Diego, Cal. 
Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 
Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill.- -Spring and Summer Classes 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal., June 18th, 1923, 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 





Finest Conservatory in theWest 


SCHOOL Ce: ERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Orgaa, Theory, 
Pnblic School Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. 


Work bused on best modern and educational principles. Numerous Lectures 
Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. Excellent Board Accommoda 


J une 2 5 to tions, Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free 
5] advantages. We own our own building, located in the center of most cultura) 

t 4 environment. Students may enter at any time. 
Six Weeks 


Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Enizapetn Jounson, Vice-Pres 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information address 


JAMES H.BELL, Secy,, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH 


JUNE 25 to 


SUMMER SESSIO AUGUST 4 


Intensive Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Music, Pasha rtd 
Faculty of 110. New $350,000 Building. Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. Send for free folder 


MacPHAIL SCHOOL 


Nicollet at Eighth Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 





S. C. I. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 


Offers every advantage for a modern Musical Education. 
Music Course preparing for Supervisor positions. 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Clarionet, Voice, Harmony and Theory, Expression 
and Art. Band and Orchestra. 


Rates most reasonable, pupils from 17 states. 
burg or Washington. 


ADDRESS S. C. L., 


Public School 


Six hours from Harris- 


DAYTON, VA., BOX 93 








THE BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


Up to date in thought and result. Forms habits of Industry, Concentration, 
Thoroughness. Helps children to think, feel, and produce music. Theory 
Personal and correspondence study. 


equipment for teachers. 
SUMMER CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


Kathryn Jamieson, 119 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Eva Frances Pike, 2289 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Katharine Burrowes, D. 246 Highland Ave., H. P., Detroit, Mich. 


Summer Schools Continued on Page 358 
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Commencement Awards and 


Graduation Gifts 


UBLISHERS AND DEALERS—Established 1883 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Prepare Now and Avoid Disappointments and Inconveniences Likely from Delayed Action 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. "*** 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DIPLOMA FORMS 


HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHED 


BLANK FORMS 
FOR GRADUATION AWARDS 





Course of Study Certificate, with wording...-. $0.12 
Course of Study Diploma, 21x16 inches, Parch- 

ment, with wording same as illustration above .60 
Diploma Form, 21x16 inches, Parchment, same 

as above without wording.......ee+--+-+eees 50 
Diploma Form, 21x16 inches. ..+..+++-++e+eees -18 
Certificate of Award, 12x9 inches, with wording 

(cut below). .<.s- cscs vscvcscccevecenesesees 12 
Certificate of Award, 12x9 inches......seee+++++ -06 
Teacher’s Certificate, 11x834 inches .-.+++e+-+ .06 
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AN IDEAL GRADUATION 
GIFT OR AWARD 


A Year’s Subscription 
to 


THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


A Twelve-Fold Graduation 
Compliment 


Once a month for the following twelve 
months THE ETUDE will carry the recipient 
helpful, instructive and interesting articles 
on up-to-date and important musical sub- 
jects in addition to twenty-four pages of new 
compositions and songs. 

THE ETUDE has been a help and inspiration 
to many in their musical career. 


Price, $2.00 a Year 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES OR TEACHERS 
ORDERING SUBSCRIPTIONS IN LOTS OF 
TWO OR MORE WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL 
CLUB RATES. 


Albums, Books, Music Satchels and Music Rolls 
Make Ideal Graduation Gifts 





Piano Collections 


Brahms’ Album ..........-0seeeeeeeeeeeres $2.50 
A large collection of his masterly piano com- 
positions. 


Beethoven, Selected Sonatas..........++ ++-2.50 
The fourteen most frequently played sonatas. 

Tschaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite........... 1.25 

(Characteristic Piano Pieces) 

Advanced Study Pieces .........-++seeeeeees 1.25 

Celebrated Compositions by Famous 

Composer ....-..-2sccccscrerscccesscs 1.00 

A very popular album 

Popular Salon Album..........++es.e-eee seers 75 


Pieces for keyboard diversion within the range 
of the average pianist. 


Four-hand Exhibition Pieces......-....-+--1.25 

Standard American Album .........--..++: 275 
Pieces by American Composers. 

Chopin Album .....c.ccececeeceescessesscce: 2.00 

Moszkowski Album...........-.seeeeeeeenee -75 

Album of Descriptive Pieces...........+++++ 1.25 


Characteristic piano pieces, depicting various 
scenes, moods, etc. 


Schutt, Carnaval Mignon..........+.++eeere++ 75 
Brilliant piano compositions in modern style. 

Popular Recital Repertoire............-+++- Ace 
Favorite numbers for concert and recital 
playing. 

Standard Advanced Pieces.........-0+++ee+ ES 

Rachmaninoff Album ......--...+0++-+++-8: -75 





A collection of this 
Russian artist’s best numbers. 

From the Far East.........cccesssccecescoers 1.00 
Six Oriental Pictures by George Tompkins; a 
genuine novelty. 

Master Pieces.......ccesccccencsacvccsssccess 1.50 
Twenty-five of the best compositions from the 
greatest composers. 

Original Four-hand Pieces...........-.+++-- 4225 
A compilation of high-class ensemble numbers 
for advanced performers. 


Musical Literature 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 6 Vols.....--$20.00 
Including the new American Supplement. 

There is no better reference library at any 
price, in any language. 

Great Pianists on Piano Playing..---.-.--- 2.25 

James Francis Cooke 
Educational conferences with foremost vir- 
tuosos. iS 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing......- 2.29 

James Francis Cooke 
Over two dozen chapters of advice and sug- 
gestions by great artists of opera, concert and 
oratorio, each accompanied by photograph 
and biography. 

Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians 
Eugenio Pirani ..-+++.sseeeeeeees wag eelsteneee 2.00 
Each chapter an interesting, inspirational, life 
analysis of a great musician. 

Music and Morals. H. R. Haweis..+..-+++-++ 2.00 
One of the most popular books about music 
ever written. 

Music Study in Germany. Amy Fay...... 1.75 
Letters of the writer while studying with 
Tauzig, Liszt and Deppe. Pedagogical infor- 
mation of much value. 

Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered 

Josef Hofmann....+...seeeseee ae a cettasdele 2.00 
Over 100 pages of essays and 250 questions 
answered by this great virtuoso. 

Life Stories of Great Composers 

R. A. Steatfield.....-ccscee aesieweesteley ai 
Thirty-five biographies. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
Edward Baxter Perry .coesseesescsceceetes 2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
Edward Baxter Perry.ccces.scescecee 0+ +2200 
Well-known Piano Solos and how to 
Play Them. C. W. Wilkinson......++« 


mer 4) 


--2.00 


Attractive Albums for the Singer 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice...... $1.25 

Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice .-.... 1.25 
These albums contain a large selection of high- 
class songs. 

Celebrated Recital Songs. Bispham....... 2.00 
The best collection of songs, ancient and 
modern, made in recent years. 

Indian Songs. (9) Thurlow Lieurance....---- 1.50 
Songs of the North American Indian...... 1.50 
Thurlow Lieurance 
Contains some of this composer’s most popular 

songs. 

Standard Song Treasury. ....-e+ssseeeeeerrece 75 
Forty-eight selected songs for church, home 
and concert use. 


Eight Songs from Green Timber....----++- 1.50 
Thurlow Lieurance 
Real American songs that breathe the spirit of 
the Great West. 
Seven Songs from ’Way Down South.....-- 1.25 
Lily Strickland 
Art Songs of the Negro Mammy and Spiritual 
styles. 


Standard Vocalist ...-..eeeeesseseerereeeerrtre 75 
Fifty selected Songs 

Singer’s Repertoire...... co's nice s aelserpintesteeleneres 75 
36 songs for medium voice 

Studio Song Album. .........eeeeeseeeeeeees 1.00 

Secular Duets for All Voices...--..++++++++++ 1.25 


Music Satchels and Rolls 


Full Sheet Music Size Satchels 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, brief style, 
2 pockets, black or brown 

Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 
handles running all the way around the 
bag, black only 

Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 
double leather handles, closed with strap 
and buckle, black only 

Seal or Cobra grain leather, unlined, double 
handles, closed with strap and buckle, 
black only 

Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief style, 
2 pockets, black, brown or mahogany . 

Seal grain leather, moire lined, double 
handles, closed by strap and buckle, 
black or brown. 

Seal grain or smooth finish, 4 0z. cowhide, 
round bottom bag, double handles ex- 
tending around the bag, closed by strap 
and buckle 


“‘“A SPECIAL’’.... 


Brief style, 3 pockets, heavy cowhide, ex- 
tension lock, straps extending all around 
bag. Black, brown or mahogany. 


Combination Satchel 


Half Size Music Satchels 


Long grain keratol, moire lined, double 
handles, black or brown... 

Seal grain leather, moire | 
handles, black only 

Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black 
only 

Genuine 4 oz. cowhide, unlined, made in 
smooth or seal grain finish, black or brown 


Combination Satchels 
Carries Music Flat or Folded Once. 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed with 
strap and buckle, black only 

Same as above, closed by nickel lock, black 
OL DIOWN fetes Sa ces Mabie aan eee» pemeearan 

Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 
closed with strap and buckle, black 

Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with 
moire, closed with strap or lock 

Genuine cowhide, 4 oz. stock, unlined, 
black or brown 

Cobra grain leather, lined with calf skin, 
turned edges, closed with nickel lock, 
black only 


$1.25 
1.50 
3.50 
4.50 
5.50 


9.00 
Music Rolls 


Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, black... 

Seal grain leather, lined, black 

Cowhide, 4 oz. leather, unlined, black, 
brown or mahogany 


Music Roll 

















Medals, Pins, Etc. 
iets necesery W AR TAX oie excl temaa | 


No. 64—MEDAL 
10K, solid gold. 
Price, $6.00 


No. 64S—MEDAL 


Sterling silver, 
oxidized finish, 


Price, $3.00 
Name or date en- 
graved on the bar 
or back, 25 cents 
adaitional. 

No. 63—BROOCH 

10K solid gold. 

Price, $4.00 


No. 63S—BROOCH 
Sterling silver, 


=~ 2 
Medal 64 and 64S 


“po ene Design for 
No. 63 and 63S is the same noe aig 
sa whe medal without bar oxidized finish. 

and chain. Price, $1.50 


New Bar Pin No. 75 








A neat and very substantial bar pin, quite appropriate 
as an award for unusual merit in music study, heavy 
quadruple gold plate, rose gold, satin finish, raised 


parts polished. ‘ 
Nopi75a.s cra d tee ctu on tcinemins Spleen aethe Price, $1.00 


No. 62 (10K solid gold) 
No. 62F (gold-filled)...- 
No. 62S (sterling silver).-.- 
The lyre with wreath pins and 
harp pins come lettered Choir, 
Music, or may be had plain. 








No. 60 (10K solid gold).........- 
No. 60F (gold-filled).........---- 
No. 60S (sterling silver).......--- 
Special club or society initials, 
if desired engraved on Nos. 60 
and 62 for 25 cents additional. 






No.4 Breast Pin (sterling silver)......--- - 40.70 
Above may be had either gold or silver finish. 
No.14 Same (gold or silver plated)......-++-- .30 


= No. 7—Always ‘‘B’’ Natural 
Sterling silver, gold or silver 


finish ...<. . tateneg, oem F 
No. 7 — Sometimes ‘‘B’’ 
Sharp .......0cecsersceesee 235 
No. 7—Never “‘B”’ Flat........--++-:+e50009* 35 
No. 7—Complete Set........-.:++-::5++9 _--. 1,00 
No. 17—Same as No. 7—Gold-plated on gilding 
metal. Complete........-..-:+0+ teers sseeens e; 


These clever musically-made sentiments Nos. 7 and 17 
may be had also as stickpins or cuff buttons . 


—————— 
No. 44 Lyre, Class Pin (gold)...$0.59 
Hh X No. 54 Lyre, Roman Gold....--. .30 

N No. 74 Lyre, Silver..---- eeeeceee .30 
y : . 


This lyre design also 
comes as a stickpin. 





Saxophone Stickpin 


No. 45.—Heavily gold-plated 
neat tie pin. Special price $0.60 


Stickpins in Violin, ’Cello and 
Comes designs may also be 
ad. 


Miniature Musical Instruments 


No. 20 Violin Pendant Rolled Gold Plate........$2.50 
No. 21 Violin Breast Pin Rolled Gold Plate..-... 2.50 
No. 22 Banjo Pendant Rolled Gold Plate...++++++ 1.25 
No. 23 Banjo Breast Pin Rolled Gold Plate...... 1.25 
No. 24 Mandolin Pendant Rolled Gold Plate..... 1.25 
No. 25 Mandolin Breast Pin Rolled Gold Plate... 1.25 
No. 26 Mandolin Pendant Gold-wires Stamped.... «75 
No. 27 Mandolin Breast Pin Gold-wires Stamped .75 
No. 31 Drum Pendant or Charm Gold........+++- 1.25 
No. 32 Tambourine Pendant or Charm Gold...-... 1.25 

































THE ETUDE 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Ee 


FOR SALE—Fifty copies Gounod’s Cecelia 
Mass, Chadwick's Lovely Rosabel, part songs 
by MacDowell, Mrs. Beach (list on request). 
| Address Mrs. S. D. Harrison, Snyder Bldg., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

















Professional 
Directory 












1922-1923 
Etude Prize Contest 


FOR 


PIANO SOLOS— VOCAL SOLOS 
ANTHEMS — PART SONGS 


$1,250.00 in Prizes 
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EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
pupils prepared for cencerts and recitals. 


Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. ¥. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 

Conservatory Dept. 8trong 

D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 

intown, Pa., suburb of Phila 
BUTLER-REDFERN :...... 

- ano Instruction, 

ing, 


‘orm Play 






















































FOR SALE—Progressive Series Material 
at bargain price. Address B, care of Erupn. 


























Improvisatio Keyboaré rmon ri) Theo 2 on 
SOPRANO would like engagements, posi- Kinde Aina = Pesce Ve ry) asi ane at, N.Y. ¢ iy, 
| tion in chureh. Ethel Vogt, 4136 Kenmore - Telephone Circle 2107 
| Ave., Chicago, II]. ——=_ == 
if Pe “ . ° . B ast. © t f Muatic 
: oo E TAKE pleasure in making the following offer CO Vv BS cena cdilibere tuayorelas 0 ‘amb. Director 
| . 5 ° . ~ . $27-5 roné >hiladelp « 
‘ | ANNOUNCEMENTS instituting our Erupe Prize Contest, being : Lara ca A ees 
at 0. d : : d ic Study for 
t Ee as convinced of the real value of a contest of this DUNNING tape tcpaligrg oat Training Classes 
ee OLINS Ten-day trial Big, nature in arousing a wider interest in composition and of was Resacacr es cates tn ail 
rich tone. Praised by Kubelik, Elman and = ° c : ADDAC.N 1 Teacher, Teacher's Training 
others. Payments. Details. Byron W. Beebe, stimulating the efforts of composers. In this contest all EDDY Clasves it Durnin Satem’of Improved Music 
S oS rea ; 
eee 0 SE, Muskegon, Mich. arewelcome and we can assure the contestants a respect- Piciaicinar OME ena? Micanee oa 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. i S rj ial final judgme 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Conplate and ful hearing and ai absolutely ae naa) jugeaene. Chureh rooucert ae ee aartone 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 12 Philadelphia, P 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS ee 
Chicago, Il. will be divided among the successful composers c ILBERT RUSSELL’S Practical inetruction for 


in the following manner: vocal students in Piano and the Har- 





monic foundation. The Seymour S~hoo) 



































i; ee ee Oe bendywords.  Mana- of Musical Re-Education, 57 W. 48 St 
. scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence ‘ , ; 5 
| lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. PIANO SOLOS sew Fork CMY: 
a n ID; 
) ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of CLASS 1. ponte three best Concert +i Drawing GUICHARD intel np mae p 
ie MSS. a specialty. A. W. Borst, 3600 Ham- oom pieces for piano solo ’ Professional Excellence] 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., composer of can- BIR Sie PRIZBidyccscess see eee eee $90.00 MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
tatas, pianoforte, sacred music and songs. SECOND®PRIZE.: 305. wc teeneee 60.00 ae Rak ee 
~ Piano &choo 
} MOVING PICTURE PLAYING — “The THIRDEPRIZE se scc os cetecte 5 see Bes 0.6 $5.00 HAWTHORNE | Leso or stops 4 “ 
ee presen Fiaying to Motion Pic- CLASS 2. For the three best Intermediate Teaching : 
ures,’’ a complete guide and reference wor : ;, CHRISTIAAN Composer-Violinist 
Wm. James, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. ee enion ieAAEe, solo $90.00 KRIENS Studio: oareeg vey one 
eee ee RRND, EUR R EE ere cigs cc ce 80 0 cee ele 6160 68 os ° 803, New Yor 
MUSIC PRINTED without plates. Book, SECOND? PRIZE cise «ss vo siseteloes eieieters 60.00 ra M. &. ’ Plane Instruction 
“Music Copying and Autographing,” sent EH IR DEPRIZ Birks ancy cate eriene 35.00 Sone ridin Aiacibe Ee Behen 
postpaid for 75 cents (money order). Mu- if 10 8. 18th Bt. Philadelphia 
sicraft, Room 310, 245 West 47th St., N. Y. C. CLASS 3 For the three best Easy Teaching Pieces : 
: ‘ of any style for piano solo School of Music and Arts 
NO TEACHER “Should despair of finding the FIRST PRIZE $60.00 NEW YORK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Mrector 
Ceeenh cctheesioal: ORE A ace ema | oi aia aaa i pov. 150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 
desired without first writing our service department. SECOND PRIZE Pie OREN sO ROR BOL Ce I HITE 45.00 ELBERT, Bas can pianist. 
THEO. PRESSER Co., Philadelphia, Pa. THIRD PRIZE LL fotae 4 va- sce Se 220/06 PRETTYLEAF inte docsten 
16 8. Pine St , Lewistown, Pa 





VOCAL SOLOS ge 2) aioe, 





For the three best Sacred Solos car ene Imssruction pase’ 23 
| IR E | B ! AS IRST PRIZE coo... .. oct ov cree: $90.00 Al ESBERG 3 Beharwenke Liszt Head Plane 
* SECOND PRIZE cae Waite Marie Nero el o/'o. chet lieben auemal eps 60.00 : Arts. Ane eit Ave’ Tol: uy Ae Marrey Hil, ee 4 rt and 
THIRD PRIZE........-- +++. +-+..0e. 35.00 RO YCE eben gh seek pee in the Art and Bolt 

For the three best Secular Solos Bere eee eee arre Most Sapenves 

This ee r im Lad a CUASS  2ameRIRSTCPRIAE OF occ cicc e+ + sce oun eee $90.00 pudiaets: 160 Rivtrcide Diige.: Sel, 404 Recyvecant 

y See WN inn er hte tare tees age HARRY COLIN, 430 W. 119 5, W.¥ 6. 
miwlesece sieishera)¥ se) 6 ise aie aii . e. 8i ng. Complete contro 

fe TH 0 RPE psreiahtnes € Goestansing of 





ART LEATHER For a for Mixed — os ae oe OF MUSIO 


: A nodern institution with a strong facult 
CLASS 1. Voices TRENTON ‘ "540 E. State Sivect. ereaied, NJ. 1 


~ | SHOPPING BAG SECOND. PRIZE 212000 88.00 Ti) oe 


THIRD PRIZE Beg Male etctn clas iniir.e lets ee mime 25.00 Counterpo ni and Musical lorm 

















| For the three best Part-Songs for Mixed sre ETATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 

Voices with piano accompaniment 

| SOAS Sa 2a EERSL. PRIZE (cto t kth sd astra 40ae~ Se $60.00 VIRGIL MPlane School and Conservatory 
SECONDIPRIZRS (oe te te ann ee 45.00 120 West T2nd St, New York 

| JM BU APSR JORMA, Se to so cass oom ober 25.00 : 

| For the three best Part-Songs for Treble WESTERN 

Voices in two or three parts with ee re ee ee 

iano accompaniment nV GlsellOEER Ta ag 

| CLASS 3. pIRST PRIZE... iS TARY $60.00 AMERICAN: a he 
SECOND PRIZE Shel euSee® 6 (9) es 656 BS Oe © Oo ere 45.00 = 9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
THIR DEPREZES™ So endtlog:.-cauh bale 20.00 BU R R OWES / Hindergarten and Primary 


Detroit, Mich. 





H A 0 Musical College ica. Bano og 
CONDITIONS CHICAGO fyi ae tet 


Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


7 ¥ 99; 01 tL . Conservatory of Muale 
Competitors must comply with the following conditions: | CINCINNATI Hela ML eRe ES AL ares « 
The contest will close July 1, 1923. HH. and Oak St. Cincinnatl, Ohle 
The contest is open to composers of every nationality. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Composers may be represented in all classes, but by only one compositionin each class. n NET i 0 IT 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 


1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
All entries must be addressed to ‘‘THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST, 1712 CHESTNUT : ; — 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A’ | KN 0X Conservatory of Muse 


All manuscripts must have the following line written at the top of the first page: Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
“FOR THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST.” ; a 


The name and full address of the compcaser must be written upon the first page of ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky 


i i Seud 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign- 
each manuscript submitted. ment and Record Book. Teachers’ 
i i i Normal Tra iy g Classes June 261h 


Only the classes of compositions mentioned above will be considered. Do not send 








It is big and roomy (size 14x15 in.) It is 








carefully made, strong and durable, lined hand- n ons 1 Ap ee ay Nragiinforninen 
somely with flowered cretonne—something out of Duets, Organ Pieces, Violin Pieces or Orchestral Works, etc. ed olsaular 1 800 Fine Arts Elde:, Pee aap! 
the ordinary. The entire bag reflects good taste Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 
and is ideal for shopping or as an overnight bag. No restriction is placed upon the length of the composition. W ESTE RN INSTITU TE OF MUSIC 
No composition which has been published shall be eligible for a prize. 1359 Vine St., Denver, Coloradc 





GIVEN FREE 
for Two New Subscriptions 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Compositions winning prizes to become the property of the Publishers of ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE and to be published in the usual sheet form. SOUTHERN 


The Publishers of THE ETUDE reserve the right to withhold prizes if the standard 
set by the Judges is not reached. 2 ee 


er cara Be mea ve 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Phila., Pa. | BRYANT sisc.crcccst athe 
* School of Music, W 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS CONVERSE COLLEGES; sme . 


on eait ( 


























Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE ETUDE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Students 


May 15th to September Ist Rates: $250 and $300 (cord 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 
Frederick Riesberg Alfred Calzin 


Distinguished Pianist who studied with Franz Distinguished French Pianist — Soloist with 
Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. nearly every great orchestra in the world. 


Alexander Pero Leila Yale 


Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner 


The great Liszt interpreter who during this The well-known voice teacher of the heads of 
course will play works of all the great masters. voice departments in colleges and schools. Also 
Opera, Church and Concert Singers, who will give 
Paul Stoeving his course of Lectures, from Voice Anatomy to 
r ‘ 1 . aes j Grand Opera. 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar 
and author. Frank Howard Warner 
; F 5 4 Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 
Laura Sedgwick Collins i 
Foremost teacher of Dramatic Art and Public Aloys Kremer 


Speaking. Teacher and Pianist. 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 


ing to teacher for private lessons,) which includes board and room, tuition, 
lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 


Public School Music. 
Helen Carmichael Robertson 


Edward Royce Drawing and Painting. 


Pianist, Composer. 


Alvin Belden 


Marie yan Gelder Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed by Mary Garden. 
Wagnerian Prima Donna and Voice Teacher. AND MANY OTHERS 
Send for Booklet, Views and Outline Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer MEHLIN PIANO USED 








MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Director of the 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and 


School of Public Performance 


Announces a 


Normal Course for Teachers, also 
Special Technic Course for Pianists 


JUNE 20th TO JULY 28th 


SUBJECTS—Virgil Technic, Interpretation, Practical 
Harmony, Time, Accent, Rhythm, Sight 
Reading and Ear Training. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


120 West 72nd Street, New York City 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


. Wr 
Carnegi okt all New York Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


- Courses for | Piano 
S MMER PIANISTS-TEACHER and a 
ACCOMPANISTS Pedagogy FACULTY OF 





Sight-Touch-Hearing-System Send for Booklet 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer Courses SPECIALISTS 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga. Lead to teaching 


Certificates and Diploma Music in 


. all its 
Summer Session 
MUSIC Study for CULTURE branches 


and LIVELIHOOD Begins 
Presented by the June 18th 


Trinity Principle SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
Pedagogy J. LAWRENCE ERB 


UNFOLDING THE Managing Director 
INNER FEELING and REASONING 212 W. 59th St. New York City 


Send for Catalogue of 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


and 
SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 
Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


4115 West 45th Street Bryant 7233 
New York City 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers, Players and Earnest Students of all grades, beginning Monday, July 9th. 
For all particulars address: MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 





























and 


Affiliated 
Schools 










Ithaca Conservatory of Music 








Vocal, Herbert Witherspoon, Director. John Quine, Bert Rogers 
Lyon and other assistants, 

Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven assist- 
ant teachers. 

Violin, W. Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Sevcik. Caesar Thomson, 
Master Teacher, and six assistants. 


Organ, James Quarles, Director. Official Organist Cornell Univer- 
sity. Preparatory, Academic, Post Graduate and Special Courses. 

Splendid equipment of eleven buildings, including four dormitories, 
auditorium, gymnasium, sorority and fraternity buildings, ete. All 
courses approved by the New York State Board of Regents, 


Six Affiliated Schools 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, George C. Williams, Dean, 
Four Graduate Courses—Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum, and Personal Cul- 
ture Courses, All courses include both private and class instruction, 

_ Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, R, H, Richards, Dean. Private 
instruction in both voice and piano. Methods of Conducting, Violin 
Classes, Band Instruments, Presentation of School Operas, Cantatas, etc. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School, Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean. Two- 
year course of practical training, Courses in practical Lyceum work, in- 
cluding program building, company rehearsals, Lyceum Criticism Classes, etc, 

Conway Military Band School, Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band rehear- 
sals, Private instruction on two instruments and a playing knowledge of 
all band instruments included in course. 

Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe. Dean. Two-year 
Normal Course and One-year Athletic Training Course, Summer Camp 
on Cayuga Lake, 

, Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dn Iredrick Martin, Dean. Corrective 
Courses for Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, and all speech disorders, 
Normal course for teachers of Speech Improvement. 


Year Book and Special Catalog of any school sent on reques 
é x ys ‘ quest. The popular 
Pee eee ia aay rman School Courses begin July 2nd. Fall term opens 
September 20th, 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N Y. 


Rein: 








EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


Summer Session, June 25 to July 28, 1923 


Courses for TEacuErRs cf Pusiic Scuoot Music 
Courses for Pustic Scuoot Treacuers of INstRUMENTAL Music 
Norma Course for P1sno TEACHERS 
Course in INTERPRETATION for Piano STUDENTS 
Private lessons in Composition and CounTerpoint, Prano, Voice, 
Viouin, VIOLONCELLO, ORGAN, Harp, OrcHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Orcan AccoMPANIMENT of Motion Pictures 


REGULAR FACULTY OF SCHOOL ON DUTY AT SUMMER SESSION 


For Catalogue and Information, Address 


THE SECRETARY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, New York 
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Dorothy’s Piano 


I am a brand new piano, and I stood many 
days in a warehouse after I was finally fin- 
ished; anid, by the way, making me and finish- 
ing me took a long, long time! But now I 
am in fine condition, and oh, I was so glad 
to get out of that warehouse and to be put 
in the store. Several people came to look 
at me and “try’’ me and then walked away. 
Really you do not know how humiliating it 
is to be turned down that way! I was quite 
the best piano in the store, but those people 
decided that they wanted a “player-piano”’ 
Imagine! A player-piano! What they really 
wanted was a piano-player, that’s what they 
wanted, but they did not have sense enough 
to know it. 

Finally some nice people came to look at 
me, and they brought their little piano-player 
with them. She was a. charming little girl 
about—Oh, really I do not know how old. 
I have not been out of my factory long 
enough yet to know anything about age. 
Everything seems young and happy and 
pretty to me and I intend to have a happy 
time during my life and to give other people 
a happy time, too. 

Well, anyway, the little girl sat down on 
the bench and began to play on me and I 
fell in love with her right away—really I 
did. I was just as nervous as I could be for 
fear she would turn. me down too, but I did 
my very best for her under the circumstances. 
You know it was the very first time I ever 
heard my own sound, think of that. It is 
no wonder I was nervous. But the little 
girl—Dorothy I call her now—did like me 
and she told her parents so. “I just love it,” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘and is it really going to 
be mine?’ she asked, jumping up and down 
and clapping her hands. I almost jumped 
up and down, too, I was so excited. “Do 
you think it has a good tone?’ asked the 
parents of the man who was my store mana- 
ger. “A good tone?’ Why I was almost 
insulted, and here I was doing my very best 
and as nervous as a lame duck. “Sure it 
has a good tone,’ answered the store mana- 
ger. “I like the mahogany finish,” said the 
parents. “Oh so do I,” answered Dorothy. 
Now just suppose those factory people had 
finished me black. What could I have done 
about it? Absolutely nothing. I was never 
consulted in any way. 

So Dorothy’s family “took” me. After a 
long and fearsome journey in something dark 
that I heard the man call a padded van, here 
I am. I have the very best place in the 
parlor and Dorothy takes wonderful care of 
me. Not a seratch or a piece of dust on me. 
The tuner is invited to visit me quite often, 
and Dorothy spends an hour a day with me 
and we get along together beautifully. 

Soon she will play well enough to invite 
other people in to listen to me, and that is 
what I am longing for. Every instrument 
enjoys showing off before people, I suppose, 
especially when they are as new and as good 
looking as am. Well, I am content to 
wait and I do not think it will be long, for 
her teacher says she is doing beautifully. I 
certainly am glad Dorothy’s parents decided 
to have a piano-player in their house instead 
of a player-piano. 


Spelling Bee 


There are so many, many words 
That we can casily spell 

Upon.the staff; it seems to me 
That you can find them well. 


Of course you know, we only have 
The letters up to G, 

But really that is quite enough 
To find so speedily. 


To start with, A-c-e spells Ace, 
And d-e-a-f, deaf, 

Let’s write them down upon the staff 
Both bass and treble clef. 


Then e-g-g and b-a-d, 
And cabbage too, and bag, 

iAnd baggage, babe, efface and cage— 
Think up some more—don't lag. 
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Queen of the May 


By Rena Idella Carver 


“Aprit showers bring May flowers,” 
sang the little fairies to each other; and 
as they sang and danced they remembered 
that to-morrow would be the first day of 
May. They wondered who would be 
Queen of the May. For some time every- 
one had been talking about it; and each 
family wished that the queen would be 
chosen from its number. 

The whole Woodwind Family said: “One 
of us should be chosen; for what would 
the orchestra do without Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, English Horn and the comical 
Bassoon ?” 

“Preposterous!” snapped the Strings. 
“The queen should be one of us, for we 
have the most beautiful voices among in- 
struments. Why not take the wonderful 
Violin? She would make a lovely May 
Queen.” 





: Bil should bey 
May Queen ¢ 


“Crash, bang, whang!’ and a terrific 
noise came from the Brass and Percussion 
Families. “We make a stir in the world 
and have pep and vim. The May Queen 
should be one of our number.” 

“Nonsense,” sneered the Notation 
Family, who, white and black, tall and 
thin, short and fat, stood on their staves. 
“We carry notes and messages for the 


One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Hear what I say, 
One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Practice each day. 


fairies; and we are beautiful sounds re- 
corded for humanity’s use. One of us 
should be chosen.” 

Two bewitching chords of music fell 
upon the quiet air and one of the Harmony 
Household was heard to declare that one 
of their family should be chosen because 
they made great music possible. “Without 
harmony there can be no great master- 
piece,” she “And why should not 
our beautiful queen, Melody, be chosen 
Queen of the May?” 

The Rhythm family, at work, 
heard all these voices and they said softly, 
“How we wish that the fairy Queen 
might select a Rhythm to be the May 
Queen !” 

The wind was whispering about through 
the forest and he called: “Whoo-oo Will- 


said. 


busy 


you-ou Whoo-oo will be queen? Will- 
you-ou-Whoo-oo !” 
It was midnight when finally all the 


fairies came together under their magic 
oak tree. The Fairy Queen arose and 
said, “It is almost time for the sun to 
come up, and before we depart we must 
crown the May Queen. I have been 
watching and wondering who would be 
chosen, and I have been listening also and, 
most important of all, I have been feeling. 
So I now proclaim to you all that Rhythm 
is the Queen of the May!” 

“But,” gasped the King, “Rhythm is not 
seen. We do not know whether she is 
beautiful or not and a queen should be 
beautiful.” 

“Beauty of feature does not last,” an- 
swered the Queen; “but golden deeds of 
service live always. Rhythm life ! 
It controls the planets, the earth—and is 
unceasingly at work keeping the world and 
all of us from chaos. Rhythm is beautiful 
to me: for her whole life is One of service. 
Hence, your Majesty, I have proclaimed 
Rhythm as the Queen of the May !” 


is 


One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Count while you play, 
One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
That’s the best way. 





Be Considerate 


SoMEONE sent in their puzzle answers on 
the back of the sheet of paper ori which 
they had written their essay, and then 
added a note saying that after writing the 
puzzle answers on the same piece of paper, 
they realized that it might be inconvenient 
and cause trouble for the Junior Erup—E— 
and so she was sending them again on a 
separate piece of paper. Now how many 
of you can stop to consider the fact that 
your own carelessness may cause trouble 
or inconvenience to others—not only in 


this case but in anything you do in your 
own homes or at school. Are you always 
as thoughtful as this writer was? 

Of course, in this case of the JUNIOR 
ErupeE competition, if you put your puzzles 
and essays on the same piece of paper 
and lots of you do it—either one or the 
other is apt to be omitted; for as you may 
imagine (if you use your imagination at 
all), these contests are separated after the 
closing date and what goes in one divi- 
sion “gets left” in the other division, 






“A Tempo” 


By Laura Roundtree Smith 


, 
Andante 


I am moving gracefully 


At moderate speed, as all can see. 
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I too, am musical you know 


But I walk with fo 


D 


‘3 


Very full of life am I. 


To wnitat 


e 


me, 


I’m as rapid as can be. 


tsteps 


you may tr 


? 
lazer 
low, 


Can any one catch up with me? 


In music I 


For I sing out, “hurry, 


I’m more moderate, as yo 


Perhaps 


ay 
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éan cause a flu 
hurry.” 
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ey, 
Allegro Moderato 
u sec; 
mm can keep up with me! 
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—Glorify Your 


Garden Anew— 


Lovely Shrubs—Beautiful Roses—Charm- 
ing Climbing Vines—Healthy Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds given free 


FOR NEW 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


GROUP No. 1. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 

One Bridal Wreath. 

One Rose of Sharon. 

One Bush Honeysuckle. 

One Forsythia (Golden Bell). 

One Syringa (Mock Orange). 
These are the five grandest shrubs for all climates 
and will all be delivered to you postpaid for one 
new subscription. 


GROUP No. 2. 
GORGEOUS ROSES 


6 one-year-old assorted healthy Rose 
Bushes. 
All for one new 


GROUP No. 3. 
BRILLIANT DAs 


lected ee: roots, assorted 
ra bound to please. 
All for one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 4. 
de Shdbe ie EVERYONE WANTS 


a list of the packets contained in 


subscription. 


6 








Vhe llowing is 
this group 
One Aster, select mixture. 
One Sweet Peas, choice mixture. 
One Candytuft, all colors mixed. 
One Calendula, double mixed. 
One Calliopsis, finest mixed. 
One Cosmos, fine mixture. 
One Larkspur, mixed. 
One Marigold, giant African. 
One Mignonette, sweet. 
One Morning Glory, choice mixt. 
One Nasturtium, tall sorts, e ice. 
One Poppy, double and single 
One Scabiosa, extra select. 
( 
( 
( 


e Zinnia, giant, Dahlia flowered. 
1e Oriental flower garden 
All for one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 5. 
GRACEFUL CLIMBING VINES 


Without Climbing Vines, many homes would lack 
much of their beauty. "Here is a wonderful col- 


lection of five. : 
BOSTON or JAPANESE IVY, a hardy vine of 
glossy leaves assume in 


great beauty. The 
the autumn the most beautiful tints of 


scarlet and crimson. 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE, one of the finest of 
all vines, blooms constantly from June to 
frost. 

MATRIMONY VINE, 
er, producing bite 
attractive scarlet berries. 
est of all vines. 

TRUMPET VINE. very hardy and rapid grower; 
clusters of orange scarlet flowers. 

CHINESE WISTARIA, one of the grandest vines 
bearing light purple flowers which are very 
showy. 

These five grand hardy climbers will grow in any 

climate—all for only one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 6. 
LUSCIOUS FRUITS 


For the family fruit garden, we have selected the 
choicest of the following plants: 
Lot 1—12 Improved Everbearing Strawberry. 
Lot 2—6 Cumberland Black Raspberry. 
Lot 3—6 Cuthbert Red Raspberry. 
Lot 4—6 Eldorado Blackberry. 
Lot 5—6 Lucretia Dewberry. 
Lot 6—3 Concord Grape Vines. 
For only one new subscription, we will send your 
election of any one lot above mentioned. 


GROUP No. 7. 
DELICIOUS FRESH VEGETABLES 


16 packages of guaranteed fresh and reliable vege- 
table seeds as follows: 

Beet, Early Eciipse. 

= an, Choice, Early. 

‘abbage, All Season. 

C arrot, Oxheart. 

Cuc umber Everbearing. 
ettuce, Black Seeded Simpson. 
Muskme ci Rocky Ford. 
Watermelon, Kleckley’ s Select. 
Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers. 
arsley, Champion Moss Curled. 
rsnip, ene Hollow Crown. 
ish, Prize Mixture. 
Sweet Corn, Choice, Early. 
Squash, Genuine Hubbard. 
Turnip, Early Purple Top. 
Tomato. Stone. 
Che entire 16 packages for one new 


) 

) 

) 

) 

Ine Sweet Alyssum. 
) 

) 


wonderfully strong grow- 
flowers, followed by 
One of the pretti- 








subscriptions 


Music and flowers are synonymous. 
Every music lover should have one 
or more of these collections. Lit- 
tle -effort will bring a half dozen 
new subscriptions. 
SPRING IS HERE 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Price, $2.00 Yearly 








THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., 





Junior Etude Competition 

THE TUDE 
pretty prizes each month for the 
neatest stories and 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for 


award three 
best and 
and 


Junior E will 


original essays 
essay this month 
home life?” 
hundred and 


under fif- 


story or 
—"Is music a part of my 
Must contain not 
fifty words. Any girl or boy 

teen years of age may compete. 


over one 


All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender (written plainly, 


and not on a separate piece of paper) and 
be received at THe Junior Erupe Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
before the tenth of May. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on the upper 
left corner of the paper, and your 
address on the upper right hand corner 
of the paper. If your contribution takes 
more than one piece of paper, do this on 
each 

Competitors must comply with all of the 
above conditions. 


hand 


piece. 


Do not use typewriters, 





MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner) 

It is my opinion that the 

contest is the 

music 


music memory 
most wonderful help that 
students have ever had. It spreads 
among rich and 
and the uneducated, 
and its significance sinks into the hearts 
of all who love music, 
who do not have the 
cate 


the gospel of good music 
poor, the educated 
those 
to edu- 


especially 
opportunity 
themselves in music. It also awakens 
had not cared 
and is a most in- 
teresting way of becoming acquainted with 
the works of the great masters. It 
teaches us to become familiar with and to 
really love music, and to dislike 
ragtime and cannot imagine any- 
thing better for training one’s musical ap- 
preciation than a memory contest. 


Mary Eten Horrman (Age 14), 


those who 
before, 


an interest in 
much for music 


classical 
jagza ot 


Ohio. 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner) 
The purpose of a music memory con- 


test is to develop the ear for good music 
and teach one to appreciate the masters 
and their compositions. A young child 
looks forward to the prize, but at the same 
time he has acquired benefits that will not 
readily be forgotten, while an older child 
works for more definite results. In the 
contests only the best music is given, 
which is to be identified together with the 
names. of the composers. The contests 
are especially beneficial to those who do 
not have music in the home; and they 
may be the means of awakening latent 
talent of some future great musician. 
The earlier in life a child enters these con- 
tests the more apt he will be to appreciate 
good music. 

CaroLyn K1LoEpper 


(Age 15), 


Kansas. 
Puzzle 
By Robert E. Smith 
By adding one letter to each of the 


rearranging the letters in 
eight well-known operas will 
be found. The letters supplied, taken in 
order, will spell the name of the com- 
poser of two of the operas, 

. Nano, 

Adi. 

Itha. 

Octa. 

Hntaasurn. 

Acrem. 

Ngolrhin. 

Oigrtole. 


following and 
the words, 


ONANMRONS 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner) 

In my estimation, the musical memory 
is the most important of all musical ne- 
cessities; and anything that develops this 
should be encouraged. not every- 
one know that the more you memorize, 
the easier it will become? The advan- 
tages of memory contests are—first, the 
pupil will take greater care in memor- 
izing; second, the pupils repertoire will 
be increased; third he will soon be able to 
memorize with greater ease. If these re- 
sults are possible, why not encourage 
music memory contests ? 

HerBert SCHULLER 


Does 





(Age 13), 
Minn. 
N. B.—The music memory contest, as 
given in the schools and clubs of this coun- 
try today, are not contests in memorizing, 
but in recognizing and identifying compo- 
sitions. 


Honorable Mention for Essays 
John Grant Killam, Carmen Trammell, Wil- 
ma Baker, Ethelynde Ford, Milton M. Bennett, 
Ruth Speery, Mildred Bowern, Dorothy 
Brecht, Mildred Heid, Heiston, Gertrude 
M. Taylor, Mary G. Eleanor Morrow, 
James McLaughlin, Leurs, Jeannette 
Clevenger, Alvina Johnson, Louise Nytray, 
Nelwyn Orr; Grace Mather, Mary Ellen Simp- 
son, Doris MeNulty, Viola Marie Paulson, 
Agatha Bowers, Mildred Simmers, Evangeline 
Murphy, Margaret Brown, Ida Schrepell, Lou 
Ernestine Buck, Mary Frances Walker, Char- 

lotte M. Rettegrove, Louise Shumaker. 


Hlsie 
Miller, 
Louise 


Answer to Puzzle in March 

June, Note, Tone, Tuner, Tire, Tired, 
Done, “Junior Etude.” 

Prize winners—Hannah Roth (Age 14), 
Ill.; Margery Boyd (Age 10) Penna; 
Milton M. Bennett (Age 15) Mo. 

This list will be continued next month. 

N. B.—If Margaret L. Bartholomew had 
given her age she would have béen a prize 
winner. A great many correct answers 
were received, but the writers’ names 
will not be found on the honorable men- 
tion list for the reason that their work 
was not neat enough. This month an un- 
usual number of such answers were re- 
ceived. Others were also omitted from 


“the list because all of the rules were not 


observed; so, if you want to see your name 
in the list, follow all of the rules and BE 
NEATER. There is no excuse whatever 
for sending in untidy or careless work: 
and work that has evidently been copied 
by an older person will be discarded also. 
One contribution gave the age as eight 
years old, but no eight-year-old person 
could do such mature handwriting. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 

Fred Hawkins, Josephine Coulombe, Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Harvey Maurer, Zella Strang, 
Elizabeth Venemann, Pearl Binn, Arlo Hggen- 
sperger, Ruth Rector, Clara B. Grahem, Agnes 
Pearson, pepe Tyre, Blanche Jordon 
Greene, Helen Reuland. Marjorie Everhart, 
Charline Erwin, Lucyle Collins, Frances Wain- 
wright, John McRae, Margaret Lore nz, Ruth 
Aylsworth, Elizabeth McGehee, Mildred Mach- 


toff, Neva Christensen, Bruce @ ompton, Mary 
Z. Mickelsen, Mary Alice Stack, Ida Margoles, 
Wilma Baker, Jeanne K. Smith, Mildred 


Chapman, Hlsie Smith, 
Ruth Rayburn, 
Marie Laura 


Vera Quirt, Patricia 
Ruth Gorman, Eula B. Blake, 
Killam, Bileen Kavanaugh, Re- 
beeca L. Goatley, Marie Mohr, Miriam Mund, 
Mabel Krentler, Ethelyne Ford, Ruth Cacek, 
Rebecea Wright, Willie Elma Patrick, Lorene 
Shisler, Irene Zabawa, Margaret Seubert, 
Bloise Brooks, Mildred Haid, Ula Heisten, 
Mary Saddler, Ida Dobbin, Paul Brand, Flor- 
ence Nyman, Joyce Gonser Burchett, Frances 
Wells, Eleanor Morrow, Alice Estelle Harwin, 
Maxwell Eveleth, Ruth Talor, Mary M. Heicko, 
James McLaughlin, Rosemary. Gasser, Dor- 
othy Page, Mildred Powell, Mildred Nathan. 


There once was a person who said, 
“A melody runs through my head; 
I'll sit down to play, 
Anti coax it to stay,” 
And to the piano he sped. 





Rhythm constitutes, as it were, the life 
and soul of all music. H. Schiitz. 
“The literature of the piano is, indeed, 
not all that the piano student needs. He 
must go outside of it, especially when 
unable to hear other versions of cham- 
ber and orchestral music.” 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


THE ETUDE 


Now’s Your Chance to 
Save 20% to 40% 


Thousands of progressive people have 
awakened to the fact that the quickest, 
easiest, cheapest way to get their necessary 
magazines is to order two or three or 
four at one time. Just see what you 
save if you do this today by clubbing 
with THE ETUDE. Clubbing prices are 


*way down, 


Total of Regular 


A : Prices, $5.50 
M M. ' 
usic Magazine All oes fae 


Modern Priscilla $4.60 
Pictorial Review a Saving of $0.90 


ETUDE 


Music Magazine 
McCall’s 
American 
Magazine 


ETUDE 


Total of Regular 
Prices, $5.50 
All these for 


$4.75 
A Saving of $0.75 





ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 








Today’s Housewife...... 1.00 both 
—— ( °$2.25 
Regular Price. .._. $3.00 ) SAVE $0.75 
ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Remit for 
People’s Home Journal.. 1.25 $2.85 
Regular Price. .... $3.25 J) SAVE $0.40 
ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 ) Remit for 
American Magazine etaly a 2.50 $4.25 
Regular Price. .... $4.50 ) SAVE $0.25 
ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Remit for 


Youth’s Companion..... 2.50 





Regular Price. 
ETUDE Music Muacesine? 3. 00 $5 Remit for 
h 


Christian Herald........ 2.00 


Regular Price. $4.00 
ETUDE Music ie $2.00 
. 1,50 


! 


both 


3.25 


SAVE $0.25 


Woman’s Home Comp.. 


Regular Price .. $3.50 








ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Remit for 
Boys’iLife | 07... 7ee ee $3.50 
Regular Price. .._. $4.00 }) SAVE $0.50 
ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Remit for 
Modern Priscilla. ....... 2.00 $3.40 
Recular Price... . $4.00 ] SAVE $0.60 





ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 Remit for 


ot 
$3.50 
Regular Price. ... $4.00 ) SAVE $0.50 
ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 Remit for 
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$4.75 
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Fashionable Dress....... 


Regular Price... . $5.00 
ETUDE Music Magazine . $2.00 
Physical Culture........ 3.00 


$5.00 





$3.25 
SAVE $1.75 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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Summer Suggestions 


For Teachers, Students and Music Lovers 
Devoting a few leisure hours during vacation to reading some helpful book on music is profitable. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MUSICAL LITERATURE FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


Secrets of the Success of Great 
Musicians 
By Eugenio Pirani 
A series of biographical studies of the great masters 
written by 1 well-known teacher,: pianist and composer. 
With keen perception Mr. Pirani has penetrated the philosophy 
f the life uccess of these great music masters, quite a 
1 personal acquaintances, and reveals them 
ith a writing charm that is irresistible. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Music and Morals 

By H. R. Haweis 
Ver books in the history of the art have had more 
stimulating an interest in music than this work. 
four-hundred pages of fascinating reading 
ys upon musical biographies 
reat masters and an instrumental section in which 

on carillons is especially noteworthy. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


subjects, 


Music Study in Germany 
By Amy Fay 
No music lover, young or old, can fail to be instructed 
yy these delightful isl letters of Miss 
written when she was under the spirational influence 
I sig and Deppe. The chock full of 


vedagogical information 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


nd charmed | 


book is 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s 
Vacation Abroad 
By Louis C. Elson 


Some obs ations and experiences of a number of European 
of musical history research, taken by Mr. 
Elson, re d in his own inimitably humorous manner. 


\ most xcellent book for summer reading. 


Price, 75 cents 


trips 1 pursuit 


Standard History of Music 


By James Francis Cooke 


his history is told in story form—s« 
understand every word—so absorbing that 
tht: ae Just the thing for amateurs, 
study pupils. Handsomely illustrated. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


clear a child can 
adults are charmed 
concert-goers and 





Musical Sketches 
By Elise Polko 
Bhis enon. anuicenos 
ider, but will prove 


of the 


stories 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50 All of 


compositions 


EXHIBITION PIECES 


Anecdotes of Great 


> ia Twenty-tw 
Musicians srades fron 


By Francis W. Gates 


\ unique and interesting collection 
hree hundred well authenticated anecdotes « 
omposers, players and _ singers tol 
entertaining style and embodying 


iluable musical information. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


f 
if 
d 


Oriental 


First Studies in. Music 
Biography 
By Thomas Tapper 


BRAHMS’ ALBUM 
Edited by Louis Oesterle. 


seven to ten. 
Price, 75 cents 


FROM THE FAR EAST 


By George Tompkins. 
Six characteristic 
rhythms. A decided novelty. 


POPULAR 


Great Singers on the 
Art of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke 


Twenty-seven foremost artists of opera, oratorio and 
concert have contributed to this book chapters giving advice 
and suggestions based on their own personal experience. 
Each chapter is preceded by a full-page portrait and short 
biography of the artist. An invaluable book for voice 
teachers and ‘students, concert and opera-goers and phono- 
graph owners. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 





Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell 


A complete manual of information on the organization, 
management, training and conducting of choirs and choruses, 
with an added chapter on home, community and_ school 
orchestras. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 








Life Stories of Great Composers 
By R. A. Streatfield 


The lives of great composers are charts to 
to navigate our own careers. They show us the rocks to 
avoid and the ports to make. This book contains thirty- 
five biographies, each followed by a chronology of the com- 
poser. [Illustrated with full-page portraits. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 


enable us 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
and Music Teaching 
By Louis C. Elson 


It is a magnificent thing to have positive information 
and this work will straighten out many a slip-shod musical 
education. It covers all the essential points from acoustics 
and notation to piano technic and orchestration. An ideal 
book for spare-time reading. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50 


Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 
Grotesques 


By James Huneker 

A collection of exceptionally original critical observations 
from the pen of the late James Huneker, considered by many 
to be his most interesting work, “it is undoubtedly one 
of! the most frank expressions of opinion on musical matters 
in print. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.25 


EXCELLENT ALBUMS OF PIANO MUSIC 


Offer a convenient and an Economical Method of having at 


hand a Variety of Material for Summer Playing. 


Price, $2.50 
nore frequently played piano 
this master. 


A superb compilation 
three of the best 
Price, $1.00 


brilliant piano solos in 


from the greatest masters. 


Price, $1.50 


PIECES 
Twenty-nine novel 
various moods, pi 


rences. Price, $1.25 


numbers based on 


Price, $1.00 


AN EXCELLENT SERIES OF REASONABLY PRICED ALBUMS 


SALON ALBUM. 35 
INTERMEDIATE STUDY PIECES. 
POPULAR RECITAL *REPERTOIRE. 31 
PIANO PLAYERS’ REPERTOIRE. 


Medium Grade Pieces. Price, 75c. 


Piano Compositions. Price, 
39 Popular Pieces. Price, 75c. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS BY A 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


containing 
piano compositions, 


MASTER PIECES 


Twenty-five of the best compositions 


ALBUM OF DESCRIPTIVE 


numbers 
pictures, scenes 


31 Numbers for Pleasure and Profit. 
7 5c; popular 


Great Pianists on Piano Playing 


By James Francis Cooke 


A series of thirty-six educational conferences with renowned 
masters of the keyboard, presenting the most modern ideas 
upon the subjects of technic, interpretation, style and ex- 
pression. An entire chapter is devoted to each artist, sup- 
plemented by an _ excellent portrait and biography. An 
absorbingly interesting book that should be read by every 
teacher, student and performer of: the instrument. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 





Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered 
By Josef Hofmann 


In this informative book one of the foremost contemporary 
pianists has written nearly one hundred pages of essays 
and answered two hundred and fifty questions bearing on 
piano playing. This book is highly recommended to piano 
teachers, 

Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Science in Modern Pianoforte 
Playing 
By Mrs. Noah Brandt 


This book is not based upon a theory; it is a practical 
exposition of the methods by which a very successful teacher 
has achieved wonderful results in her own work. It will 
pay every student and teacher to familiarize themselves with 
Mrs. ‘s modern, up-to-date ideas. 7 


Brandt's 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.00 


Celebrated Pianists, Past and 
Present 


By A. Ehrlich 
Containing one hundred and fifty portraits and biographies 
of European and American pianists of the past and present, 
this work is one of the most reliable books on musical 
biography published. The volume is most attractively bound 
and would make a very desirable and appropriate gift for a 
musical friend about to start on vacation. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $2.50 


The Education of the Music Teacher 
By Thomas Tapper 


A most 





important work for all teachers who aspire to 
conduct their profession on lines most widely approved in! 
modern music study. It contains valuable suggestions on 


the jselection and use.of teaching material. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 





Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 


By Edward Baxter Perry 

poetic, dramatic and historical analysis 
or description of some of the greatest and 
best known piano compositidns by Chopin, 
Beethoven, Liszt, Weber, Schumann, Grieg, 
etc. These descriptions undoubtedly will aid 
the player to a better understanding of the 
piece in question or its interpretation. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


thirty- 





Stories of Standard 
Teaching,Pieces 


portraying 
and occur- 


By Edward Baxter Perry 

This captivating book has helped and in- 
spired thousands of teachers and pupils. It 
is a companion volume to Descriptive Analyses 
of Piano Works and is even more interesting 
and useful, as it deals with pieces from 
Price, 75c. the third to the seventh grade by such 
writers as Godard, Rubinstein, 
Nevin, Schytte, ete. 








Each biography is the result of careful 
study; it is direct, readable and never heavy. 
With each composer there is given a portrait 
ind illustrations of his life and works. This 
book will prove most excellent reading 
young ‘students of music. 


POPULAR HOME COLLECTION. 46 Medium Grade Pieces. Price, 75c. 
STANDARD PARLOR ALBUM. 41 Melodious Numbers. Price, 75c. 
STANDARD AMERICAN ALBUM, 42 Modern Piano Compositions. Price, 75c. 
STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM. 27 Showy Piano Numbers. Price, 75c. 
STANDARD ADVANCED ALBUM. 28 Numbers for Proficient Players. Price, 75c. 
Sr NE age STUDENTS’ CLASSIC ALBUM. 48 Pieces by the Best Writers. 
rice, 75c. 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM. 70 Piano Pieces in the Earlier Grades. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ DUET BOOK. 26 Medium Grade Numbers. 
OPERATIC FOUR HAND ALBUM. 22 Brilliant Transcriptions. 
STANDARD DUET PLAYERS’ ALBUM. 29 Four Hand Pieces. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.09 





material for 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


Well-known Piano Solos; 
and How to Play Them 
Price ae gsc By Chas. W. Wilkinson 


Price, 75c. A wealth of material to play, study or 
Price, 75c. teach is suggested by these one hundred and 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. shea ey ari 


famous piano compositions. They furnish 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


just the touch needed to enjoy further one’s 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


The Music Life; and How to 
Succeed in It 


By Thomas Tapper 

This book presents numerous phases of 
art and art-life in a thoroughly practical 
manner, It points out the wdy of success to 
musie teachers and students. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


playing. Performers will find this book an 
invaluable aid in assisting them to give an 
artistic rendition of the best piano solos. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 
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The World of Musi 
et e Or O UuSIC 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitseh ealls our at- Alice Cunningham Fletcher, one of License for Broadeasting of Copy- 
tention to an error in the introduction to the greatest of American anthropologists, and right Musie, though not yet compelled by 
the article by Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip  espec lly an authority on Indian music, died law, has been conceded by five of the largest 
Gabrilowitsch), in the May Erupr. Mr. and at her home in Washington, D. C., on April broadcasting stations, because of pressure 
Mrs. Gabrilowitsch were married in Redding, 6th. She was the author of several books on from the American Society of Composers, Au- 
Connecticut, in 1909, instead of 1890. Of Indian music and folk lore, together with thors and Publishers. ; 
>, " =“ c ; . , aio. re P jes ¢ , avani nt3 lac seo a teeta 
error} as it would have carried Mr. Gabrilo- Ernest Schelling, American composer eiation held its seventh annual convention 
Witsch to the marriage altar at the age of and pianist, has had the Distinguished fee ace at Omaha during the first week of April 
twelve. He was a prodigy, it is true, but peue s conter sac iapen ~~ eee ene Bo A Music Club of 875 Members is the 
scarcely that much of a one. mation 3 “Herken s Atzerla re American, Me-" pride of Tucson, Arizona, with a population 

gation at Berne, Switzerland. of but 28,000. 

Johannesburg, South Africa, has a The California Federation of Music Rotand Hayes, an American Negro tenor 
Philharmonic Society which has given recent Clubs held its fifth annual convention at received an ovation on his recent Teappear- 
performances of Gounod’s “Faust” (in con- Santa Ana, April 4-7. One of the moSst inter- anee in London, at a Concert Intime at Hyde 


eert form) and Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Song 
of Hiawatha,” with local chorus, orchestra 
and soloists who won much praise. Suecess 
to all such enterprises in the far distant 
lands! 

The Washington State Federation 
of Music Clubs held its second annual con- 
vention at Seattle, March 28 and 29. 


Jean Sibelius, famous Finnish composer, 
condueting a program of his own works at 
the Augusteo, was an outstanding event of 
the musical season of Rome. 

The Henry L. Higginson Municipal 
Building is the name that has been be- 
stawed upon the new municipal building of 
Boston, in recognition of the services of the 
late Col. Higginson to the musical develop- 
ment of “The Ilub,” and especially for his 
long support of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. : 





Emmy Destinn, for years a_ leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is announced for a concert tour of America 
for next season. 


The Royal Academy of Music, of Lon- 
don, ‘is planning for a small theater in econ- 
neetion with its other buildings, for the train- 
fng of opera singers and the production of 
operatic works by British composers, which 
does not mean that classics or works of other 
than British composers will be outlawed. The 
management is asking for subscriptions from 
former students and friends for this purpose. 


Tannhauser Overture,” “Schehera- 
vade” and “Apres Midi dun Faun” 
Were chosen as the favorite compositions by 
a vote of the patrons of the Sokoloff Orches- 
tra. American musical taste must be not 
quite so primitive as would be indicated by 
‘those who refer to us as “uncultured.” 


Miguel Fleta, idol of Spanish opera- 
goers, will, according to Dame Rumor, be 
next year a member of the Metropolitan forces 
of New York. 5 


' Charles Heinroth has played his 2,000th 
free organ recital at Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. For this Adolph M. Foerster com- 
posed a souvenir prelude based upon a motive 
beginning with the initials of the organist. 

+ : 


The Chorus of The National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been’ invited to join the forces of Cincinnati 
in the semi-centennial celebration of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival Association, which was 
held’ May first to fifth. This is'‘the second 
Mime in the history of these festivals that a 
choral body from another city has been asked 
to participate. 





Summer Opera at the Polo Grounds, 











Néw York, will be given each Wednesday 
night, beginning June 20. An orchestra of 


one hundred, a chorus of eighty voices, and 
well-known soloists will give the performances 
at an admission not to exceed one dollar, to a 
seating capacity of thirty thousand. 


Charles Francis Abdy Williams, emi- 
nent English organist and authority on the 
‘history of the organ, died February 27th, at 
Milford, Lymington. Also, he was recognized 
as being one of the best-informed of contem- 
porary students of Greek music and ancient 
rhythms. He had a rare gift for writing, and 
*his articles were very widely read. 

; 





The Phonofilm, an invention of Dr. Lee 


de Forrest, has had a demonstration in New 
York. By photographing sound on the film 
at the same time as the picture the music 


and dialogue are made to synchronize, 


esting features was a program by the Young 
Artists’ Contest Winners. 

“Naughty Marietta,” by Victor Herbert, 
inaugurated the ten weeks’ season of Munici- 
pal Opera in the open-air theater of Forest 
Park, St. Louis, on the night of May 28th. 

The Musie Supervisors’ Nationai 
Conference held its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing, at Cleveland, Ohio, April 9th to 18th. 
With an attendance of eighteen hundred, the 
best in many years, enthusiasm ran_ high, 
Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, presided at all general sessions. 








William Arms Fisher, Kenneth H. Clark, 
Hollis Dann and Walter Damrosch ‘were 
among the leading speakers. The purpose of 


musical education jin the public schools 
aroused lively discussion. W. Otto Miessner, 
of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was elected to succeed Karl W. Gehr- 
kens of Oberlin Conservatory as president. 


A Prize of $1,000 is offered by W. A. 
Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, of Los Angeles, for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem by a composer resi- 
dent of California. Also a prize of $500 is 
offered for the best chamber musie composi- 
tion. Particulars from Caroline E. Smith, 
#24 Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Royal Egyptian Orchestra, con- 
Sisting of native singers and musicians from 
Cairo and under the direction of Sheik Hadji 
Tamar, are to give coneerts in America next 
season., They will appear in native costume 
and some of their instruments will date back 
to the time of Tut-ankh-Amen. 


Forty-five Hundred Children, of Dal- 
las, Texas, recently listened to their first sym- 
phonic program, when the St Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. with Rudolph Garza as conductor, 
visited that city. 


Park Hotel, under the direction of Lady Dean 
Paul. 


The Wagnerian Opera Company ha 









been incorporated under the laws of the Stat« 
of Delaware, with a capitalization of half a 
million dollars, and will next season appeat 
in all the leading American cities. 

The Young Musicians’ Guild has been 
incorporated in New York, to foster the inter 
ests and activities of music students at home 
as well as those contemplating study abroad 
Miss Muriel Anderson, 357 West 115th St.. 
is secretary. 

The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation officers for 1923-1924 are: Charles 
N. Boyd, of Pittsburgh Institute of Musical 
Art, president; L. R. Maxwell, of New Or 
leans, vice-president; M. L. Swarthout, of 
Millikin Conservatory of Music, Decatur, Ti 
nois, secretary Waldo §S. Pratt, treasurer: 


Karl W. Gehrkens, editor. Executive Com 


mittee: James D. Price, William Benbow, 
Philip G. Clapp, Rossetter G. Cole, George C 
Gow, Fredrik Holmberg, Charles N. Boyd, M 
L. Swarthout, and Franeis L. York rhe 
next annual meeting will be at Pittsburgh, 


presumably the last week of December 
Anniver- 


of Saint-Au 


Gigout’s Sixtieth 
Sary as organist of the Church 
gustin been celebrated in Paris with 
elaborate ceremonies. According to Le Menes- 
trel, this “evidently constitutes a world 
ord” for the services of an organist John 
Sebastian Bach being the nearest rival At 
the testimonial program, Henri Rabaud, direc 
tor of the Conservatoire, and André Messager, 


Eugéne 











ree 





the composer, were among fhe speakers; and 
Paul Léon, organist of Saint-Germains-des 
Pres, played Gigout’s Introduction et Theme 
Fugue. Among the ed master’s pupils pres 
ent were Messager, Gabriel Fauré and Albert 


Roussel, 
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“Peter” 4 Posthumous Opera by 
Tsechaikowsky, has been iscovered amoi 
documer ] in il n ‘iend o he 
composer, in Berlitz 

The Swift & Company Male ¢ horus, 


D A. Clippinger, conductor. closed its sixt 















































season by a concert in Orchestra Hall, Chi 
cago, with Edward Johnso1 guest artist 
The chief choral item y Dudley Bucl can 
tata, “King Olaf’s Christmas 

A Fund of $70,000 js being rais n 
San Francisco as ruarantee of the expe s 
of a fall season of grand oper 

Ossip Gabrilowitseh has | nl I l 
for another year ; conductor 1e De it 
Symphony Orchestra, with Victor Kola 
assistal 

Arthur Hartmann, th: opul Amer 
can violinist, has ret 1ed from a long son 
of concerts in Euro} here he s enthusi 
astically received » pieces hi 
most favorably reeei | wherevel ird 
the violinist’s own arrangement Cor 
{dagio and Allegro, Paganini’s J atio? 
the G@ String; and with thes¢ i Ro 
Paganini Prayer from Mose in Now hared 
the laurels, 

The Punhandle Musical Fes al, of 
Amarillo, Texas, included 0 
April 9th to 14th, with I 
director, and Sehumann Cas 
Arthur Middleto and Alberto s the 
leading artist A performa nd 
sohn’s “Elijah”, closed the festi 

The Society for the Publ tion of 
American Musie will receive il com 
positions of American citizens fi rlicut 
in its fifth seas« ip to October pth, 192 
Particulars from William B. ’ iil], Room 
1608, 185 Madison Ave., New Yor 

Lhe toyal Philharmoni Soviety, 
with Albert Coates as conduc r, rece 
closed its 111th ot conc In mndo 

The Grand Theatre, of Weisba 1, 
partially destroyed by fire on March 17tl 

“Boris Godounow” recently had its 
presentation in Lisbon, ; the S$ ( 
Theatre rousing u iter f | 
chestra, under the direc 1 ¢ Kous 
grave remarkable perfor1 

The Leag - of Composers, to conse 
the interests of present-day 1 e and { 
posers, has applied for ineorporation ji Ne 
York 

Charpentier’s “Louise” has lately had 
its first performance on the stage of the his 
toric La Seala Theatre, of Milan 

A Prize of $500 is off¢ d by the ¢ in 
ber Music Association of Philadelphia for a 
String Quartet. Scor: arts must be not 
later than November thelr office, 1817 
Pennsylvania Building adelphia 

Bobby Moore, ; hree-years-old prodigy 
of Los Angel is reported t st \ miost 
unusual talent and proficieney at the piano 
The Great Eastern Railway Musieual 
Society, consisting of a complete orchestra 
and combined male-voice choirs, has given a 

concert at Queen’s Hall, London, with Agnes 
Nicholls and Robert Radford (the Nordica and 
Whitehill of England) as soloists The play 
ing was “distinguished by unanimity of attack 
and musieal spirit, whilst the choir sang with 
rich tone, precision, and good shading.’ 
lidebrando Pizetti has composed, to the 
order of the Italian Government, a “Requiem 
Mass’ in memory of King Herbert I, which : 
was recently performed at the Pantheon 
with members of the royal family, Signor } / 
Mussolini, and many of th nobility present 
Eugen d'Albert’s, new opera, Marie of 
Nimeguen,”’ which was soon to be performed 
at Munich, has had its premiére transferred - 
to Hamburg ; 
(Continued on page 425) a 
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AMERICA’S MOST OUTSTANDING PIANO WORK 
The Original of all the Graded Courses of Piano Studies 


STANDARD 


| GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


IN TEN GRADES 


Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


One Hundred Thousand Students Annually are Now Using This Work with Splendid 
Results. Adopted as a Part of the Curriculum of the Standard Conservatories 
and Institutions of Learning Throughout the Whole Country 


This is the first and best compilation of studies culled 
from the works of all of the world’s greatest writers and 
pedagogues, all selected with extreme care and brought to- 
eether in logical and progressive order. 


This isa work of to-day, not of the past; since, in addi- 
tion to the imperishable things of the past, the gems of 
modern thought and inspiration are being added contin- 
ually, each volume being enlarged for that purpose. The 
active advice and cooperation of many of the world’s great- 
est teachers and players have been, and are being, enlisted 
in this compilation. 

It has been said that “Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery.” Hence, The Standard Graded Course having 


WHAT EACH 


After learning note names GRADE FIVE. The Trill is featured in 


GRADE ONE. 


and values and the names of the keys, the this volume, also more extended arpeggio- 
young student may make the first approach work. But, best of all, an interesting ad- 
; he key-board a h this volume, thereafter vance is made into polyphonic playing. Bach. 
O Fhe, KeyGet GS oe ee Handel, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Saint 
finding all needed material for first grade Satis are represented, togethertewith tie 
work. famous pedagogues Czerny, Loeschhorn, 


Diring, Hiinten, Wolff and others. 

GRADE TWO. Introduces the Scale and 

the various touches, together with element- 
ary phrasing and expression 

THESE 

GRADE THREE. Enlarges upon the 

preceding, introducing the Arpeggio, ele 

mentary chord-work, and an advance into 


style and interpretation. 


will be sent for examination and comparison to any 


GRADE FOUR. 


more advanced passage-work. 


Introduces octaves and 
Classie writ 
ers represented are Bach, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn; modern writers are Schumann, Jensen, 
Heller, Henselt, Schytte, Lack and others. 


All Tending to Develop 


store anywhere for the regular list price and subject to the best professional 
discounts, or any or all of the ten volumes or the supplementary material 


subject to return, with no cost but that of postage. The volumes are well 
printed on good paper, strongly and durably bound for hard usage but sold 
at our usual large professional sheet music discount. 





become a household musical word in America, it 1s but 
natural that many: other courses, series, etc., should spring 
up from time to time; but in spite of all this, The Standard 
Graded Course continues to grow both in use and in popu- 
larity. No imitation ever equals or supplants the original. 


Although this course is complete in itself, from the 
very beginning up to artistic perfection, it may be used also 
as the basis for the most exhaustive study of piano music; 
since each volume contains carefully prepared lists and 
directions for expanding and supplementing the work of its 
respective grade. 


The Standard Graded Course may well be used as the 
back-bone of any legitimate method or system of piano 
instruction. 


GRADE DOES 


GRADE STX. Wonderfully interesting 
musically, with more advanced modern tech- 
nic well to the fore. The writers range 
from Bach and Cramer to Chaminade and 
Rimsky-Korsakow. 


with unflagging musical interest, Composers 
range from Bach to Chopin, with a good 
modern representation also. 


GRADE EIGHT. Serious technical work, 
both classic and modern, leading towards pro- 
ficiency in concert playing, including etudes 
by Jadassohn, Schytte, Beringer, Gréndahl, 
Henselt, Raff, Moszkowski, together with a 
fugue by Bach. 


GRADE SEVEN. Develops velocity and 


dexterity in more rapid passage playing, 


VOLUMES and the supplementary material listed in each 
volume for every educational contingency, can be obtained from any MUSIC 


GRADE NINE. 


style, with composers from Bach to Rach- 


Introducing the Brayura 


maninoff represented, and including concert 


interested teacher etudes by Seiss, Seeling, Leschetitsky, Hen- 


selt and Godard. 


GRADE TEN. 
cluding concert etudes by Liszt, Chopin, 
All famous works. 


Virtuoso equipment, in- 


Schulhoff, Schumann. 


the Best of Technic and Musicianship with a 


Minimum of Trouble 


Melodious, Interesting and Stimulative Throughout 


a ee 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LHE ETUDE 


Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, 
make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


You can use your originality, adapt the lessons of a great artist to your teaching and gain inde 





yendence. 








Me Mventicth Anni He celebrated! 
wentieth Anniversary now being celebrated ! 

| Founded in 1903 and advertisers in the ErupE columns since 1908. 

| To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 

| Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 

: I, J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 
| Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famou 


| New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 
2 | 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense through every phase of the study of Harmony; Pt 
of leaving home to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the instruction in Choral Conducting ; 
University Extension System the masters’ methods are taught in the home by methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjoist: S 
easily understood lessons sent by mail. 


itheroe gives his authoritat 
Frances E. Clark gives the most 


Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous euitarist 
their methods for mastering these instruments. 

) The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate just how 

| 


he secured his incomparable effects. The Cornetist studies with the master More than 200,000 ambitious,men and women have gained proficiency it 
Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to interpret various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to y« e 
the soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil offer the same advantages which were given to them. 





: Send Coupon for Special Limited 
| 20th Anniversary Offer to Etude Readers 





























Be progressive! Many people want success but dont know how to gtt it. Working blindly, groping in the dark, struggling against traincd hin 
Most people seeking success are sincere enough in their desires—but they placing a tremendous handicap upon the person who wants to succeed, but wl 
don’t know the way. ‘3 lacks definite, certain knowledge of the fundamentals that underlie all musi 
: 
\ 
| O ity Can Eith ate a’ SN ee 
| | 
| pportunity Can Lither . 
! UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B16 
Make or Destroy ] Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
| 
| Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
| . - > 
| Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity will come. And it will. It ; ing course I have marked with an X below. 
comes sooner or later to almost everyone, giving him the chance to do bigger I 
* a geese \ x ’ 
things and make larger profits than ever before. hSPiano; sCoursestor! [l-Voice Ol Harmony 
! Students ee _ Advanced Con 
: : ‘ o 
Put X in the CL in the coupon to show which course interests you. 1 QO) Piano, Normal ; BPA 
F : Training Course UO Guitar O History of Music 
( Return at once and a catalog and full particulars of course will footed chee . 
be sent you, with details of the 20th Anniversary offer—one ! 1) Banjo, 5-String Choral Conduct- 
\ [J Cornet, Amateur ing. 
which will mean a substantial cash credit on your tuition. | C] Organ (Reed) i he 
| [1 Cornet, Profes- O Public School 
| sional (1) Mandolin Music 
| | 
University Extension C Ne a 
| niversity Extension Conservatory § \"~ 
f ' POEECCUT UNG,  iric is sic eisigMisiwiais'elstsisie © a'cla% celvtan deen disia ible deere sacle sene sass 
| 4 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET ee RN il Doin onlay. ons. dint & brian < Vina ok 9s uapanmne 
! 
DEPT. B16 CHICAGO, ILL. State: “asvx Satie cndat ey bese «sacs amet eS Ae ee 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Are You Planning 


A Summer Study Class? 


Many ambitious students will gladly devote a portion of 


their vacation period to the improvement of their musical 


education. 


These excellent text books enable the teach- 
er to furnish a pleasant yet comprehensive 
course of study in a_ limited time. 





THE BOOK USED MOST FREQUENTLY IN THE STUDY 
OF MUSICAL HISTORY IS THE 





illustrated throughout. 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


A Text Book for Students of All Ages 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, $1.50 


A complete, concise, understandable and authoritative series 
of lessons in the development of musical art, handsomely 
The work is so simple that any intelli- 


gent musical child of eight or ten should understand every 
word; so fascinating that older students are delighted with it. Everything is 
clearly explained as the work goes along. American music, modern music, 
and modern composers are adequately treated. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY CLASSES 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
Brief, Simple, Vital and Practical 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 


Price, $1.25 
This book affords a 


thorough preparation for more ad- 
vanced study by giving the main essentials of the subject, 
scales, intervals, common chords and the dominant seventh 
chord, in a simple, understandable and interesting manner. 





Rules, footnotes and cross references are dispensed with, everything being 
inserted in its logical place_in the body of the text. Blank spaces are included, 
right in the book, for writing the exercises given. 





For More Advanced Students 
A SYSTEM OF HARMONY 
FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN 
Price, $1.00 


This book has been used with much suc 
cess in conservatory classes. It is a com 
prehensive work in which the subject is 
treated in a scholarly manner and contains 
splendid material for students who have 
mastered the elementary stages of theo- 
retical instruction. 


A New Work for Juvenile Classes 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


FOR BEGINNERS 
By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 
Price, $1.00 


The most noteworthy offering in recent 
years to the progressive teacher. From the 
simplest possible beginning it introduces the 
pupil to the fascination of “‘really truly 
composing,’ a previous knowledge of har- 
mony being unnecessary. Nothing is better 
calculated to further the musical intelligence 
of pupils. 


Over a Million Pupils Have Studied With These Piano Methods 


e b] 
Beginner’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 

Used more extensively than any elemen- 
tary instructor. It takes the student, in a 
thoroughly delightful manner, through the 


first grade of piano study up to, but not 
including the scales. 


Student’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol 2. 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 
Takes up the subject where the Beginner's 
Book stops. In addition to the scales various 


phases of technic are exemplified in a man 


ner that insures rapid progress. 


Standard Graded Course 


of Studies 
In Ten Grades 10 Volumes 
By W.S.B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 
This is the original, and in spite of imi- 
tators, still the one universally used course 
of piano study. It develops, when properly 
studied, technic of the best kind with a 
minimum of tronble. 





Player’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 3 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 


Presents pleasing study material arranged 
in progressive order, treating somewhat 
in detail, trills, octaves, two notes against 
three, the pedal and other matters neces- 
sary to technic. 





Teachers may obtain any of these books for examination. 
Catalogs covering any classification in music cheerfully sent upon 
request. Best discounts. Most liberal terms. 








THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 





Mail Order Music Supply House 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Announcing 
TINDALE CABINETS 


equipped with the 


NEW AND IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 


for Sheet Music and Phonograph Records 





ere eR 


30 pieces of 


Sheet Music 


Large enough for 


12. inch Records 


“A Place for Every Piece; Every Piece in its Place 
JUST FIND IT HERE~ 
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THEN GET IT HERE 
TINDALE MUSIC FILING CABINETS 
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STYLE E—60 STYLE O—$50 









Made in a large variety of Styles and Sizes 
Mahogany or Oak—Prices $35 to $200 


AT YOUR DEALERS’ 


[Have the convenience of this 
Filing Method demonstrated 












A Timely Suggestion 
Tindale Cabinets are ideal as 
Graduation Presents and Awards 









Send for Catalogue No. 1 CONVENIENT TERMS ARRANGED 


TINDALE CABINET CO.), 56 W.45th St., New York 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Nevertheless 

Tre Parts Conservatoire refused admission to Liszt : never- 
theless, Liszt became just a little bigger than ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the graduates of the Paris Conservatoire. 

The Milan Conservatorio refused admission to Verdi: never- 
theless, he became the greatest of Italian masters of composition. 

George Henschel told David Bispham that success as a 
singer was impossible; nevertheless, David Bispham became the 
most distinguished of all American singers. 

Garcia told Jenny Lind that her voice was almost hopeless ; 
nevertheless, Jenny Lind became one of the 
donnas. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan refused to admit Melba even to the 
chorus of the Savoy Light Opera Company ; nevertheless, Melba 
was the most famous soprano of her time. 

La Seala hooted and hissed when “Madame Butterfly” 
first produced; nevertheless, ———___— 

We could fill the rest of this page with this editorial. The 
truly great encounter failure with redoubled energy and 
triumph in spite of it. Most of the worth-while things of the 
world have been done, nevertheless. If Caruso had been con- 
tent with his first performances he would have 
At first he came very near being a “frost.” 
nevertheless. 

One way to find out what kind of stuff really is in you is 
to note whether discouragement, hardships, rebuffs, insults, 
brickbats, serve to intensify your powers. If they 


greatest of prima 


Was 


sunk into oblivion. 
He became great, 


do and you 
have the talent, nothing in the wide world can stop you. You 


are bound to triumph, NEVERTHELESS. 





A Musical Historical Museum 

Tue city of Cologne possesses a little known musical histori- 
eal museum with an extremely valuable collection of ancient in- 
struments and others of more modern manufacture. 
manuscripts of all the great modern masters and also some twen- 
ty thousand autographed letters and records, affording price- 
less research archives for the historian and the antiquarian. 
This museum was founded by a Merchant of Cologne in 1849 
and has been expanding continually. 

We have in America many excellent collections located in 
New York, Detroit, New Haven, Philadelphia and in other 
cities, but no National museum devoted to Music. Our*own 
musical history is developing so rapidly that we can hardly 
keep pace with it. Important records are easily dissipated and 
destroyed. Let us hope that America will realize the need for 
this before the significant indications of our 
growth are too widely scattered. 


There are 


national musical 





When Grieg Smiles 

THERE is a note in Grieg’s life which has always been an 
inspiration to us. Grieg never was a ponderous, deep thinker. 
Above all he was an emotional] being, with a high sense of the 
fantastic. Even his friend, Gerhard-Schjelderup, admits this. 
But at the same time we know that he was a great sufferer. His 
physical complaints gave him great pain. His strength toward 
his later years was so limited that he could give only a little 
time to creative work. Yet this beautiful soul rarely if ever 
complained. Indeed, he wove a veil of good humor and fun 
over the daily tribulations of an invalid: so that many of his 
works are positively comic in their sparkling character. Some 
of his pieces smile and even laugh in their humor. Yet, be- 
hind those smiles was a heroic soul gifted marvelously in music 
and using his music to cover his earthly agonies. 


Of such-was 
Edvard Grieg. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
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Tunes of “Tut’s’ Time 


Wuar kind of requiem music sounded over the 








incandescent 
desert when they solemnly carried the body of great King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen to his gorgeous tomb, accompanied by millions in 
funeral treasure. Alas, not even the Sphinx can answer this 
riddle. That they did have music upon every manner of ocea 
sion thousands of hieroglyphic histories record. Musical 
struments have frequently been found in the tombs of Keyptian 
monarchs. But what they played and what was sung to 
we shall never know. 


in- 
them 


Here however is a record of one of the sones which may 
be retranslated into words but not into tones. It was sent to 
us by the daughter of the late Eugene Thayer, Mus. Doc., for 
many years a contributor to The Etude. Dr. Thayer was 
one of the most distinguished of American organists and writers 
upon musical subjects. His degree of Doctor of Music eam 
from Oxford University. He was a pupil of Haupt, Wieprecht 
and others in Germany, and made extensive concert tours. He 
was an editor of great ability and made extensive notes upon 
musical historical matters. The following is from his 


ne yt | oy 
book. 


Ecyrrtan Sonc 


(Read from right to left) 
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(Transtation) 
Thrash ye for yourselves. 
Thrash ye for yourselves. 
Thrash ye for yourselves, O Oxen. 
Thrash ye for yourselves. 
Thrash ye for yourselves. 
Measures of grain for yourselves. 
Measures of grain for your masters. 

The picture writing is fairly clear even in this day. We 
can see the oxen, the measures with the grain spilling out, the 
thrashers, quite as though it were written today. There very 
probably was no way of writing the tunes down: and if there 
had been, as in the case of Greek scales, there would be no 
Rosetta stone to help us tell how they were sung. 


Enthusiasm is contagious—contagious as the mumps. 
Catch it or you will never be a great performer, singer, 
conductor or teacher. The success of the THE ETUDE 
itself is due largely to the splendid contagious enthusiasm 
of its many friends, who communicate their loyal appre- 
ciation of THE ETUDE to others. 
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Beauty Wins 
Beauty is eternal, everlasting. Not the honeyed, sicken- 
ing, sentimental beauty of the artificial salon but the strong, 
simple, rich, colorful beauty of the immortal mind of the great 
master. 

Recently your editor has taken part in several musical 
contests as a judge—a difficult service, gladly stolen from a busy 
life. Some have been contests for composers, others have been 
contests for young artist singers, pianists or violinists. 

At a recent one the successful contestant did not have near- 
ly so fine a hand action as some of the others. Her training 
in the little niceties of relaxation, freedom of movement and 
balance of the whole technical apparatus was easily excelled by 
several. Her scales, runs, trills were more awkward and “‘dififi- 
cult” than her competitors. But there was something that won 
the coveted prize; and that thing was beauty inherent in her 
playing. It was not merely the beauty of a natural inclination 
for aesthetic expression but the beauty of the understanding and 
appreciation of the principles of beauty itself. The climax 
of each movement came in the right place and was properly 
prepared. The phrasing was intelligently observed. The ac- 
ents were those which the composer evidently desired. The 
erescendos were made with the comprehension of the effect the 
creator had in mind in writing the composition. In fact the 
whole playing was parlando; that is, the player realized that 
there was an audience waiting for a message and spoke to that 
audience and did not merely mumble to herself. 

A very great deal of musical effort is wasted upon the 


> 
} 


world because students “just play.” They seem to have no 
reason why they are playing; but if they were to hear anyone 





read a book or act in a drama with the same lack of compre- 
hension or grasp of aesthetic principles they would turn away in 
dis@ust. 

Make your playing mean something. Study the general 
principles of musical aesthetics. Hear -the great pianists, listen 
to the best records of their playing. When they introduce some 
change. in interpretation, do not merely note it but try to dis- 
cover the basie principle of beauty which led the performer to 
make that kind of infinitesimal change in the text which deter- 


mines beauty. 


Which Will Do More for Music ? 

Just now folks are asking which may prove more beneficial 
for the art of music, the radio or the talking machine. 

The radio, the new marvel of the hour, transports music 
everywhere. Thousands of people are listening to music to- 
day who never had such an opportunity. In fact, it was just one 
the leader in the industry, Major J. Andrew White. Since that 
time millions of instruments have been installed and thousands 


year ago when Tue Erupe presented its first radio article by 


of dealers have cropped up in all parts of the country. Great 
mills are working overtime to supply the demand for new instru- 
ments, the very nomenclature of which is startling. The radio 
boom is on at a furious rate. It has become a rage; and, like 
all things that develop in similar manner, it will burst some day 
and settle down to a conservative business. 

The talking machine, on the other hand, never really had 
a boom. It has developed slowly and surely through three or 
four decades. Its points of artistic and educational advantage 
over the radio are: 

You can have just the music you want. 

You have it when you want it, not when someone else de- 

cides to send it to you. 

You can have it over and over again as many times as you 

want it. 

You have exclusive artists, retained by contract, who can 

never be heard over the radio. 

You have master records. That is, the talking machine 
puts out only the best. ‘Look in the center of your record and 
you will find stamped a little 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. This little figure 
indicates the number of records made befere the final record 
cleemed worthy of public presentation was secured. Thus the 
public secures only the best interpretations of the greatest 
artists. 





Last and most of all it is within the art of the talking ma- 
chine to preserve the music interpretations of our times. ‘These 


we consider the greatest artistic value of the instrument. What 
if every Rubens, every Rembrandt, every Holbein, every Titian 
had been burned up immediately after it had been made. That is 
precisely what happens when the musician gives his music into the 
air. It is lost instantly no matter how many thousands of miles it 
may be shot over the radio. But with the talking machine the 
musician found a canvas upon which he could paint his inter- 
pretations with more ease than a Sargent or a Meissonier could 
handle a brush. Prior to that the interpretative musician paint- 
ed on air. 

It is for this reason perhaps more than any other that the 
little tinfoil and wax cylinders of Edison revolutionized the art of 
music. Not merely that it enables Galli-Curci, Anna Case, Hof- 
mann, Casals, and others living to be heard by millions who will 
never see them, but that the great and wonderful art of Caruso, 
Maud Powell, Bispham, Evan Williams and many others now 
passed on is still audible for future generations, right in the 
homes of the people. ‘The talking machine has given permanence 
to musical interpretations, as well as distribution. For this rea- 
son if for no other we should be willing to declare that its ser- 
vice to music will always be far greater than the radio which 
gives distribution only. 





Paganini’s Bows 

Herne, that Teuton-Jew-Gaclic flash of literary genius, 
once complimented Paganini upon his playing. 

“Ah,” retorted the great fiddler, “but how did you like 
my bows?” 

He was not the only virtuoso who has made a fetich of 
stage deportment (or the lack of it). The great truth is that 
the artist survives by his art and not by his manners. We have 
often seen performers doing execrable things upon the stage, 
largely through ignorance of good manners. In fact we re- 
cently saw a young Russian violinist conclude a solo with a 
breach of good breeding that made the audience of refined 
people wince. 

On the other hand there are artists who think that like 
Paganini one must resort to platform tricks for success. This 
was truer in the past than in the present. Indeed, even Liszt 
himself was not above considering very carefully the little drama 
in which he was to be the chief actor. He knew that he had to 
appear on the stage, sans scenery, sans stage effects, sans spee- 
tacular costumes,—that all eyes were focused upon him alone, 
watching his every movement. He knew what it meant to im- 
press the audience with his graciousness, his smiles, his bows. 
He knew it meant to receive flowers and is even reported to 
have sent them to himself. Liszt was a personality. He had a 
role to play. The people came to see the great Liszt as well 
as to hear him; and the virtuoso, for the moment, transcended 
the great man and musician. Perhaps we are all so human that 
we unconsciously comport ourselves differently before an audi- 
ence than we do in our own drawing rooms. With Liszt, how- 
ever, we had a master so great that his success would have been 
inevitable notwithstanding anything he may have unconsciously 
thought necessary to do on the platform. 

Times have changed. The long haired, moon-eyed, senti- 
mental performer of yesterday, who, lacking the genius of a 
Liszt, thought to compensate the public with antics, survives 
only when the public forgives his eccentricities as his talent in- 
creases. The hirsute overtures of the virtuoso of yesterday 
may have moved Lydia Languish to tears; but they compel only 
laughter from the cigarette-smoking, bob-haired damsels of to- 
day. 

The public now wants music and it is inclined to give its 
patronage to the artists who, with or without glamor, bring a 
real message. This accounts for the great success of Hofmann, 
whose stage deportment is as simple, dignified, unaffected and 
charming in every way as he is himself. Yet he has under his 
quiet reserve that accumulation of artistic power that audiences 


identify at once as a great spiritual force. - 
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HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


Our Secretary of Labor Talks on 
Music and Industry 


Hon James J. Davis, United States Secretary of Labor 


We have come to realize that there is'a big field for 
music in the industrial and commercial world. Modern 
business colleges to-day teach their courses in ty pewrit- 
ing and other machine oreration by the aid of metro- 
nomes and phonographs, and it is claimed that the stu- 
dents accomplish more and become better operators in a 
shorter time than in classes where the older methods of 
teaching are used. I have two stenographers in my own 
office who learned their typewriting in that fashion, and 
both of them are good ones. a 

A few years ago the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor made a survey of the welfare work 
in industrial establishments, and for the purposes of its 
investigation 431 establishments representing 1,662,000 
employees, were visited. The great variety of industries 
covered practically the entire field of industrial endeavor. 
It was found that musical organizations, such as bands, 
orchestras and glee clubs were numerous. Fifty-six com- 
panies reported bands which ranged from ten or twelve 
Pieces to organizations with 100 instruments. One com- 
pany having many foreign-born employees’ had four 
bands, one of them being composed exclusively of Slavic 
and one exclusively of Hungarian players. The com- 
panies contributed to the bands in various ways. Many 
of them contributed instruments and uniforms and hired 
leaders and most of them provided a place for the band 
to practice. Even traveling is to become a continuous 
vaudeville under the plan of the Pullman Company, which 
has undertaken the musical education of as many of its 
9,000 porters as have any natural talent. The time may 
come when we can order a special car and insist upon its 
being manned by operatic singers. So it is not alone in 
our relations with our Government institutions that music 
must play its part. Every factory. is a miniature repub- 
lic, and the responsibilities of its statesmen are as great, 
in proportion, as the responsibilities of those who guide 
the destinies of the nation. In each of these miniature 
republics throughout the land music has its function. 
Music makes for contentment, and a contented workman 
is a good workman, just as a contented citizen is a good 
citizen. Music as an aid to the workman is nowadays 
pretty much of an accepted fact. The man who has spent 
the morning hours over a machine goes to his lunch hour 
filled with the worries of the day’s work. He is under 
both nervous and physical strain. Good music during his 
lunch time will wipe away the cares and worries of the 
morning and enable him to relax. It will inspire him 
with fresh vigor and energy and send him to his after- 
noon’s task with a light heart and willing hands. 





Five years ago The Etude printed a message from 
Thomas A, Edison which may well be repeated in this 


connection: ‘Music, next to religion, is the mind’s 
greatest solace and also its greatest inspiration. When 


you attempt to raise existence to a higher plane you 
must nourish the brain as well as the body. The man 
who disparages music as a luxury and non-essential is 
doing the nation an injury.” 


HON. JAMES COUZENS 
DR. FRANK CRANE 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
FRANK E. MORTON 


Music and Labor 


Comments from Famous Americans upon the 


Need for Music in Business 


The Reader's Attention is called to the initial article upon Music and 
Industry, by V. J. Grabel, in Tuk EITUDE for May 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


What Charles M. Schwab Thinks of 
Music and Business 


Charles M. Schwab, Himself a Practical Musician, Has 
Always Maintained Musical Institutions of the 
Highest Character at His Great Steel Plants, 
and Has in a Measure Fathered the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Which Has Become 
World Famous 


Ir is a favorite saying among men that “music is for 
women.” But is it? Why are not the refining influences 
of this wonderful art just as much needed by men and 
as applicable to men? Some men secm to think they lose 
a part of their masculinity if they confess to a love of 
music. Well, I love music, and I think I have held 
on pretty well to the masculine side of my nature. In 
fact, music has meant much to me in my life of affairs, 
Again and agair it has refreshed me when I was dog- 
tired, taken me out of, myself and away from the prob- 
lems of business. A book can do that, too. 
painting. But not so surely as does music, 

There is a “reach” to music that the other arts have 
not; it seems to “get” to you in an exhausted mood and 
quiets and refreshes where a book or a picture is not so 
sure. Of course, much depends on a man’s nature: on 
his temperament. But, speaking broadly, and knowing 
men as I do, I cannot help but feel that the average 
business man would be benefited more than he dreams 
of if he exposed himself to music. It need not be the 
long opera at first. . Let him select the shorter concert, 
But few men immersed in business are right in turning 
their backs upon music as a means of absolute refresh- 
ment, mental and physical. 


So can a 





Senator James Couzens Realizes Grect 
Need for Music in Industry 


Tue following extract from a letter from the dis- 
tinguished Senator frcm Michigan, Hon. James Couzens, 


former Mayor of Detroit, and partner of Henry Ford, 
is of great interest. 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., 

April 11, 1923. 
“Music has some indescribable value, in fact, a much 
greater value than I am able to express. I am _ not 
sufficiently musical or sufficiently educated to say to 
you how much value there is. There is so much psy- 
chology to it that it is hardly possible for the layman 
to describe the value. Certain it is that any employer 
who has the best interest of his workmen at heart will 
cooperate in every way to assist them in developing 

bands, orchestras, etc. 
James Couzens.” 


[Epiror’s Notrge.—Senator Couzens’ very frank and. sin- 
cere letter is interesting because it is indicative of the 
common opinion of thousands of business men at this time 
Such an attitude would have brought forth ridicule with 
the average executive of fifty years ago. There was then 
no sentiment in business; and art was as welcome in it as 
an iceman at the North Pole. Now the thinking, wide- 
awake business men are beginning to realize that there is 
something, “indescribable” but nevertheless wonderful, in 


Music that the everyday man needs in as copious quantity 
as it can be given to him.) 


LT. COMM. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
WERBERLO[. TILY MUS. DOC. 
RODMAN WANAMAKER 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


From the Gardens of Paradise to the 
Great Industrial Plants 


The Beginning of the Band 


By Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N., Rt. 


THE conjectural gentleman who casually remarked that 
language owes its origin to man’s imitations and modifi- 
cations of natural sounds is to me most convincing. |] 
should follow as man saw the effects of certain articula- 
tions on the part of animals, he appropriated them for his 
own use, as notes of danger, of defiance or affection, 
No doubt he gathered in the trumpeting of the elephan 
as a warning, the grow! of a doe for the possibility of a 
fight, the hissing of a snake to be on your guard. When 
he anticipated the Biblical injunction that man should 
not live alone, there came to him the very handsome 
young lady we call Eve. She probably started imi- 
tating the chattering of magpies and gradually went up 
the scale until she imitated the caroline of the thrush 
These first lovers must have resolved that. it not nec 
sary that man should sing alone, and the wor reard the 
first duet. Our first mother, no doubt, got up to a point 
of coloraturing equal to the canary, while our first 
father’s melodic imitation might have been a musical bel- 
lowing, not unlike that of an adolescent bovine 

Of course, about that time, they, just as any good 


people who are opposed to race-suicide, became intet 


ested in mathematics and began to multiply on the face 


of the earth; therefore, after duets came trios, mixed 
quartettes, quintettes, sextettes and ensembles, and 

no doubt, male quartettes giving to a delighted 

the, first example of “barbership’ harmony. Man prob 
ably, with his inventive skill, began to create mechanical 
aevices to facilitate and widen his ability for musical 
expresson; and then came instruments of gold, silver, 
brass, stoné, wood or hide. All of them, in some way, 
imitated some sound in nature: for even unto to day we 


can liken the tenor saxophone in a Jazz Comedy Sex 
tette in its unhappiest moment to the mournful sound of 
the Demerara goat-sucker. Of course, the beginning | 
more to do with rhythm than sound, 
noise than music; f 

undue attention paid to drums, 
feet and clapping of hands. 


ad 


more to do with 


; for we note among the savage tribes an 


sistrums, stamping of 
From these beginnings came 
the string family, the wood-wind family, the brass fam- 


ily and the percussion instruments, know them 


to-day. 


as we 


As man is a social animal, so are musical instruments. 
They demand social standards. While there may be rare 
instances where a single violin will permit the intrusion 
of a bass drum played double forte, as a rule the string 
instrument turns up its fiddleistic nose at the 
tion of a bass drum’s temerity in assuming companion- 
ship in such aristocratic company. Just 
people are found in church together, or, in the 
together, or, at.a political meeting together, so you will 
find all sorts of instruments together, 


presump- 


as all sorts of 
theater 


temporarily, but 


not forever. "We note in the Bible the combination of 
string, wood-wind, brass and percussion in certain pet 
formances given by David, so musical combinations have 


existed lo, these many years. 
The Saracens were the first to make the band a part 
of military life. er 


work; the Germans are accredited 
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with the formation of the Village Band. Schools, semi- 


naries, colleges and universities all over the worid have 
made the education of bandsmen a part of their cur- 
riculum. The industrial bands originated in Great Britain 
and France and are fast spreading over America. In 
Europe there are contests among these industrial musical 
organizations that awaken as much interest as do con- 
tests in athletic sports. From these industrial bands are 
graduated talented men who are found in the ranks of 
professional composers, conductors and executants. These 
industrial musicians are doing a work that means the 
widening of the workman’s hoop of intellectual horizon 
and offers a variety that is the spice of life. 


Prominent Executive Employs Music in 
Daily Work of Great Department 
Store 


{The following letter is from the General Manager of 
one of the largest Department Store enterprises in the 


Bast, Strawbridge & Clothier, of Philadelphia. Mr. Tily 
possesses something far more than the idealist’s admiration 
for music He-is a practical musician and has been for 
years a chureh organist and conductor of choruses. He 
has composed several works for chorus. Villa Nova Uni 
versity conferred the degree of Doctor of Musie upon him 
some years ago He has taken an active part in the 
musical life of Philadelphia for years and has conducted 
many choral concerts, assisted by the personnel of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra.—Epiror’s Nore. ] 

Wir I could ecessfully maint: the it 

\WHILe | could not successtully maintain the position 
that there is a direct connection between the development 
id fostering of musical activities in an institution and 
uch business qualities as interest, initiative, co-opera- 
tion and ambition, I am, nevertheless, firmly of the 
opinion that an institution which gives time and thought 
to the careful development of any of the cultural activi- 
ties of life is gaining a lot in its business life because 
of that development. 

A real interest in the arts and sciences is as valuable 


in the make-up of the personnel of an institution as it 1s 
in the life of any community; so, whereas, because of my 
personal interest in music I am chiefly interested in the 
development of me proficiency in this art among the 
people for whom I am responsible, I do not feel that 
undue emphasis should be placed on music, nor that those 
having control of large institutions should confine their 
interest in the cultural development of their employees 
olely to musical activities. 

The great value of musical activities, of course, lies 
in that which has an ensemble significance, such as choral 
singing or orchestral and military band playing; because 
here, as in none of the other arts, there is a constant 
development of the unification of interest, the following 
of instruction and leadership, which are requirements in 
business as well as in ensemble singing or playing. The 
proper skill and subordination of the individual coupled 
with the incentive there is to bring out of the individuals 
the best that is in them in ensemble singing or playing, 
only suggests the importance of the same qualities and 
opportunitics in business life. It does not necessarily 
teach those qualities, nor bring about a recognition of the 
fact that what is true in this regard of choral singing is 
necessarily true of business. 


And so my major emphasis as to the value of musical 
activities in business would be laid upon its cultural value 
to the individual and the consequent development of all 
of those who take part in it in some of the finer things 


of life rather than upon any other phase of this work. 
When people can identify a progress in the arts with 
their business home or working home, that business home 
must have a higher place as an institution in their regard, 
and even affection, than might otherwise be the case. 
Probably this last, after all, is the chief institutional 
business asset for musical activities in industry fostered 
and developed either by the managers themselves, or by 


the encouragement which the management gives to 
workers in the industry in such matters. 
Very truly yours, 


HexBert J. Tiry. 


Dr. Crane Tells Why Organized Labor 
Needs Music 

OrGANIZED labor ought to turn its attention to music 
Music is perhaps the best recreation in the world. It 
cheers, inspires and drives away the gloom. 

It is also the best unifier in the world. It is the best 
bond of comradeship. i 

We speak of music particularly in reference to grotips 
of laborers because theirs may be the finest music in the 
world, which is choral singing. 

We have somehow fallen into the erroneous notion that 
music is a luxury and an accomplishment of the idle; 
or at least it is something that can be taken up only by 
a favored few. 


The contrary is true. Music is essentially universal, 
democratic and human. Anybody can learn it. It 
requires no unusual gifts, and not even an education. 

James Hodson describes the musical activities of the 
weavers in Lancashire, England. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire almost everybody is an 
amateur musician. The weavers there recently gave a 
sroduction of Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. A loom tackler 
took the part of Florestine. A moulder’s laborer was 
Count Arnheim and a weaver was Arline. The other 
irincipals, the chorus and the dancers were all mill hands, 
voy and girl mill work:<rs. 

These workpeople, who are all good union members, 
lave given a number of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
vesides very creditable performances of The Messiah, 
Llijah and The Cructfixion, 

The result is good fellowship and refreshing democ- 
racy. Often a subordinate in the shop commands his 
superiors in the chorus or the orchestra. 





Some of the singers as well as the instrumental per- 
formers learn their parts entirely by ear. That is a 
laborious process, but they enjoy it, and the results are 
surprising. 

There can be no reason why the delights of music and 
its civilizing and refining advantages should not be 
enjoyed by every class of people. And if the workers in 
a factory or a mill were encouraged to take up this sort 
of thing it would increase the pleasure of living, 
emphatically. 

(Copyright, 1922, by Frank Crane. Reprinted by permission. ) 


Mr. Rodman Wanamaker Tells Why 
Wanamaker Spent Fortunes 
for Music 
Att my life I have associated Commerce, Art and 
Music. The installation of the noblest organ in the world 
in our Philadelphia Store, the jewel organ of the world 
in our New York Store, affording the opportunity for 


really notable music events, the developments of our ' 


orchestras, bands and bugle corps, the gathering in the 
stores of worthy paintings, tapestries: and other examples 
of the fine arts, were not to make an advertisement, but 
for the good that they may exert in the awakening of 
all our people to a higher appreciation of such things. 
RopMAN WANAMAKER. 


Music in Tobacco Factories 


[Mr. EF. BE. Morton, a widely experienced executive, has 
for years advocated music in industry and has introduced 
it repeatedly.—Eprror’s Norn. ] 

In 1886, as an experiment, I introduced music in indus- 
iry by planting inspiring voices in the workroom where 
several hundred girls were rolling cigarettes by hand. 
The success of this experiment prompted the introduc- 
tion of music into several tobacco factories in the South. 

During the past five years I have actively promoted 
and strongly recommended the adaptation of music to 
industry. Reports received from about one hundred and 
tweuty-five corporations showed increased production, 
decreased labor turnover and a highly improved morale 
with attendant profit. 

Emotion is the driving power of humanity. The con- 
duct of mankind is determined largely by the condition 
of its nerves; nerve tissue is the most responsive matter. 
Disorganized nerve tissue will respond to organized 
sound—musie—and the motions will express construc- 
tively or destructively directly as the sound is organized 
or disorganized. Music, therefore, is not only a means 
of expression but an inspirer of further expression, and 
all growth, mental, physical and spiritual, comes from 
eiving forth. 

The responsibility of the composer, interpreter and 
purveyor of music is plainly indicated. 

I°. E. Morton, 
President Tower Automobile Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Famous Industrial Bands 


Following is a list of noted Industrial bands. Some 
of them are among the finest bands in the country. 
It frequently happens that an applicant playing an 
instrument stands a far better chance of employment 
in the firm maintaining a band than one who is not 
musical; although no worthy firm would keep a worth- 
less employee in a band just because he could play 
well, Thousands of workers are coming to know this 
and realize that the ability to play is an asset which 
often shows big interest in the pay envelope at the 
end of the vear. 

COMPANY 
Anglo-Canadian Leather Co. 


LOCATION 


Bands Vicitse ccd erates Iluntsville, Ontario, Canada. 
American Rolling Mills Co. 
TS SIVE WS cte niece kee te norman te Middletown, Ohio. 





Reo Motor Car Co, nd.... Lansing, Michigan, 
Oakland Motor Car Co. Band. Pontiac, Michigan. 
Ford Motor Co. Band... 2,0 5% Detroit, Michigan. 
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Studebaker Co. Band,....... South Bend, Indiana. 
Studebaker Motor Co. Band. . Detroit, Michigan. 
Dodge Manufacturing Co. 

Band  3.°..0 odie eee Mishawaka, Indiana. 


General Electric Co. Band...Schnectady, New York, 
General Electric Co. Band... Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Standard Oil Co. Band...... Whiting, Indiana. 
Standard Oil Co. Band...... Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Band... Bethlehem, Pennsyivani’. 
Shredded Wheat Co. Band...Niagara Falls, New York. 
Franklin Musical Association 

Bangas i sap. ieee os, ae Syracuse, New York. 
Armour Co. Band.........-..Fort Worth, Texas, 
Simmons Bed Co. Band...... Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Elgin Watch Co. Band....... Elgin. Illinois. 


Springfield Watch Co. Band. . Springfield, Illinois. 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Band. |... ssw vase eee ae Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Holton-Elkhorn Band........ Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
Barber-Colman Co. Band....Rockford, Illinois, 
Kable Bros. Co. Band.......Mt. Morris, Illinois. 


Fairbanks Morse Co. Bond...Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Band. . Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Corona Typewriter Co. Band..Groton,. New York. 
Endicott-Johnson Co. Band...Binghamton, New York. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


IS SNG Bees s. chime Renee ark nae Marietta, Georgia. 
Rome Manufacturing Co. 
RETUG Fe sarin. sata oO ae tsde mae Rome, New York. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Band)... &.c's, wes heen raat Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Lamp Works Band. Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Railway Co. 
Band: to Aatine ch vee eee ese are Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 


Chicago Telephone Co. Band. Chicago, Illinois. 
Acme Motor Truck Co. Band. Cadillac, Michigan. 


Olds’ Motor Co. Band... ....-. Lansing, Michigan. 
Durant Motor Co. Band....Lansing, Michigan. 
Newberry Cotton Mills Co. 

Sandee Vitis. alee clon tee va Newberry, South Carolina. 
Eastman Kodak Co. Band...Rochester, New York. 
Butte Mines Band.......... Butte, Montana. 

Republic Truck Co. Band...Alma, Michigan. 
Menasha Woodenware Go: 

SRO Ree tecouc ateleiun desert fe Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Douglas Shoe Co. Band...... Brockton, Massachusetts. 
Paragon Button Corporation 

RAT coy, ES Sebi so lplat Rates Waldboro, Maine. 

Dodge Bros. Band.......... Detroit, Michigan. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
BEND Ne cI shaie lekv ora) § 9o kc Worcester, Massachusetts. 





Goulds Military Band........ Seneca Falls, New York. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


RANE oes atc. cate ae oo one Akron, Ohio. 

Oneida Community Band....Oneida, New York. 
White Motor Co. Band....... Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thomas Edison Co. Band....Orange, New Jersey. 
National Car Coupler Co. 

18471003 Rael APP Am ere wh noe fa ine Attica, Indiana. 
York Manufacturing Co. Band. York, Pennsylvania. 
Home Tea Co. Band......-. Cleveland, Ohio. 
3ethlechem Steel Co. Band... Lebanon, Pa, 
Brlanger Mills Co. Band..... Lexington, North Carolina. 
Tee Iason woos Bnikto sens Detroit, Michigan. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 

Vihelilen eee Eee... 2 Roanoke, Virginia. 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

SELINGER WAS 23 ead. Ee Roanoke, Virginia. 
Viscose Company Band...... Roanoke, Virginia, 
Chevrolet Motor Co. Band...Flint, Michigan. 
Cincinnati Telephone Co. 

SATIN cette bia aw eas (ethers Cincinnati, Ohio, 


New Departure Co. Band.... Bristol, Connecticut. 

John Wanamaker Co. Band.. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Phila. Rapid Transit Co. Band. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mount Vernon Car Co. Band. Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
Graver Tank Works Co. Band.East Chicago, Indiana. 
Wisconsin Iron & Bridge Co 


BANA istics site ahe eiaeste reece Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Solvay Coke Co. Band...... Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Manitowoe Ship Building Co. 

BATIGS caked orave Ole wr eme ermeis 5, one Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 

Banden catch heehee srk: Bisbee, Arizona, 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 

WANG ewe et cee aie. tree Hayden, Arizona. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Eh ts Meo Baer Paci Pe eee A Joliet,’ Illinois. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

BANG 62 iene eee oe Pee Waukegan, Illinois. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

BAGO. oh cc cet ake a ee Anderson, Indiana. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Band...Heilman, Pennsylvania. 
General Electric Co. Band... Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Illinois Steel Co. Band...... Joliet, Illinois. 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 
ES EYL Be letenais te. o.+ (em aeowisles a0 03% Kent, Ohio. 
Pacolet Mills Band......:.. Pacolet, South Carolina. 
Consolidated Water Power & 
Papers Cor EON, toys ici Wisconsin Rapids, Wisebdnsint 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
BRAIEC ea tecdrs, Pieter seas acai tes aw © S Dekalb, INineis. 
Western Electric Co. Buand...Chicago, Wino's. 
Uneeda Biscuit Co., Band....New York, N. Y. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. Band. Chicago. | 
Parlin & Orendorff Co, Berd.Canton, Tilinois. 
Pennsylvania Ry. Co. Band.. Pitcairn, Penna. 


Moline Plow Co. Band...... Moline, Illinois. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Ry. Band........ Seranton. Penna, 


Jersey Shore Ry. Co. Band. .Jersey Shore, Penna, 
Samson Tractor Co. Band....Janesville, Wis. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 






Nile? 5 ea APE es ROR nOre Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Tlamilton Mfg. Co. Band....Two Rivers, Wis. 
Stetson Shoe Co. Band...... Er. Weymouth, Mass. 
Abbott Worsted Co. Band... .Lowell, Mass. 

Texaco (Oll Co. Band. .224..:.. Houston, Texas. 

Humble Oil Co. Band....... Houston, Texas. 

Pullman’ Car Co. Baud,...... Pullman, Chicago, TI. 

Morris Packing Co. Band....Morrison, Illinois. 

Cnicago EHlevated Ry. Co. 

BONG Shea ahhh een as ess Chicago, Illinois. 

Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co.Chicago, Tlinois. 
Pyle National Co. Band..... Chicago, Tlinois. 
Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. Band...Chicago, Illinois. 
CVG nConn UBand i eo we wk Elkhart, Indiana. 
Wills-St. Claire Co. Band....Marysville, Michigan. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

SATA NS lve Rom, niet am ah om oOo Birmingham, Alabama, 


Avondale Mills Co. Band....Birmingham, Alabama. 
International Harvester Co 


0G IO Se 1 TCE Bert clon, 3 Chicago. Tllinois. 
Chieago Poliee Band........ Police Hadqtrs., Chicago, I. 
Chicago Firemen’s Band..... Chicago. Tlinois. 
Inland Steel Co. Band..... Chicago, Tlinois. 
Inland Steel Co. Band...... Indiana Tarbor, Indiana. | 
Crane Company Band....... Chicago, Tllinois. | 
Hurley Machine Co. Band....Cicero, Tlinois. | 


N. Snellenburg & Co. Band..Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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‘Team Work With Pupils 


A Series of Four Practicai Pedagogical Articles Dealing With a Present Day Musical Problem 


[This is just such a series of articles as many 
of our teacher readers have been looking for. 
Professor Hamilton has carefully thought out 
these problems in such a way that his con- 
clusions will apply to conditions in all parts 
of the country. Class work may be done by 
any teacher with that peculiar American qual- 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 
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ity known as “Gumption.” It does not, in 
most of its phases, demand any elaborate 
methods or special courses of expensive books. 
The catalogs of all high class publishers are 
replete with excellent books for class purposes; 
and these may be purchased at reasonable 
rates, on such subjects as Theory, History, 


Harmony, Appreciation. The Editor of “The 
Etude” is a strong believer in the use of the 
talking machine as an auxiliary. Only in this 
way can the element of fine orchestral, band 
and choral music be made an adjunct of the 
work—Editor of “The Etude.” | 


I. Informal Team Work—Meelings, Games and Musical Parties That Develop Interest 


Tur efficiency of team work in modern life is evidenced 
by the formation of all sorts of social groups, from 
trades-unions to gymnasium classes. People ar¢ learning 
that two heads are better than one: that codperation in 
any enterprise naturally results in a saving of waste 
energy, a stimulation of ideas, and a consequent increase 
in general momentum. The principle is a universal one, 
applying just as well to a class of music pupils as to the 
United States Army. To keep up the enthusiasm of cach 
one of thirty young pupils work:ng severally and indi- 
vidually is a tough task, requiring endless proddings and 
pushings from teacher and parents. But give the same 
pupils. the consciousness of team work,—of emulation 
and common interests—and the needed stimulus will 
become almost if not quite self-supporting. 

In this and the following articles, accordingly, I pro- 
pose to set forth some important lines of team work jn 
music teaching, with suggestions as to how they may be 
followed out to the best advantage. Probably no one 
teacher wwill find it posible or desirable to pursue all 
these lines. To the individual, therefore, is left the 
choice of the kind of work which seems most practic- 
able, considering the conditions of the community and 
the means at his command. 


An Important Rule to Follow 

One general rule may be laid down at the beginning, 
however, since upon its observance depends the success 
of all kinds of team work. The rule is this: 

Let team work of all kinds be conducted with alertness 
and definiteness. Let it begin and end promptly, and, 
during its progress, let no time be wasted or “dragey”. 

Of these stipulations, perhaps that which prescribes 
promptness in beginning is the one most frequently 
violated. There are always late comers, always some 
last details to arrange, always inertia to overcome—and 
the beginning is delayed ten, twenty, thirty minutes, 
with the consequent blunting of the keen edge of enthusi- 
asm. Promptness is merely a habit, and one easily culti- 
vated for yourself and others, if properly managed. 
Some years ago I began a series of chamber concerts at 
a summer colony—a series which is still continued. 
The very first of these concerts was scheduled for eight 
o'clock P. M.; and, mirabile dictu. it began exactly at 
that time, although the hall was sparsely peopled and the 
many late comers were obliged to wait outside during 
a long sonata! But a reputation was established: and at 
the next concert everyone was seated and waiting by 
five minutes to eight. One or two sharp lessons in 
promptness are all that are needed to convince people 
that you are not in sympathy with dilatory tactics. 

There are various degrees of formality in team work, 
from the freedom of a merely sccial gathering to the 
fixed lecture or programmatic recital. Let us for the 
present consider what may be done in the social field. 


A Pupils’ Party 

Nothing is anticipated by the younger pupils, at least, 
more eagerly than a real “party”, at teacher’s home or 
studio; and one or two, at least, may well be interpo- 
lated into the winter’s curriculum, Perhaps it will be 
best to restrict the age limit for such an event within 
reasonable bounds—say from nine to fifteen years inclu- 
sive; although older or younger pupils may be admitted 
to “look on”. The party may occur in the afternoon or 
evening, as may be most practicable. 

If your pupils are not well acquainted with each other, 
here is a capital chance for them to meet and share 
mutual interests. Of course, games will be the principal 
diversion. While these may have a musical basis, 
however, the educational element should not be so evident 
as to prove forbidding. Let us follow the course of 
such a party—the first of the season. 


Impersonations 

An effective game to break the ice 15 Impersonations, 
On the back of each pupil is pinned a slip of paper 
inscribed with the name of some musical performer 
who is in the public eye, such as Galli-Curci, Harold 
Bauer, Kreisler, Farrar, Josef Hofmann or Gadski, The 
players then walk about the room and question each other 
as to their indentities. As each one discovers his name, 
he takes his seat, and the game continues until all the 
players have thus withdrawn. 


Anagrams 

On the walls or other convenicnt places’ have been 
pinned certain cryptic signs that are now to be deci- 
phered. Each player is provided with a pencil, and a slip 
of paper on which are the numbers from 1 to 20. The 
announcement is made that fifteen minutes will be allowed 
to discover the piano composers whose names appear 
Immediately the children set 
to work, with much buzzing and knitting of brows, to 
solve the problems. Let due warning be given that each 
must do his own work, without assfstance from the 
others. 

Here are the cryptic names, which you may decipher 
for yourself as the answers will be delayed until the 
article of this series: 


as anagrams in the signs. 


1. Sysebud 11. Busternini 

2. Trozma 12. Ahincedam 
3. Swozmikko 13. Bagimats 

4. Chab 14. Threscub 

5. Nunchams 15. Kidspawre: 
6. Iggre 16. Pichon 

7. Nobheteve 17. Shramb 

8. Colweldam 18. Venni 

9, Nedlah 19. Hendslemons 
10. Stilz 20. Handy 


At the conclusion of the allotted period, the leader 
reads the answers while each player checks up his list. 
A prize is given to the most successful competitor. 


Magic Music 

After all this mental and physical exercise, a more 
quiet game may claim the attention, such as the old game 
of Magic Music. A player is banished to a distant room 
and an article, previously agreed upon, is hidden. Re- 
called to the room, the player then searches for the ob- 
ject to the accompaniment of music which grows louder 
as he approaches the object and softer as he recedes from 
it. For the music, someone may extemporize on the 
piano, or, better still, all the players may sing some 
well-known tune. The game is rendered more compli- 
cated and amusing if the searcher is blindfolded. 


Memory Test 

For this game, the players are again provided: with 
numbered slips and pencils. The leader then twice plays 
a fragment—two or four measures—of a familiar air, 
allowing a half-minute for it to be recognized and its 
name to be written. After a number of other tunes are 
similarly suggested, the pupils check up their lists as 
under the game of Anagrams, and a prize is awarded. 
The following list of tunes may be employed: 

1. Old Folks at Home. 

2. Annie Laurie. 

5% Yankee Doodle. 

4. How can I Leave Thee. 

5. Drink to me only with Thine Eyes. 

6. Old Kentucky Home. 

7. America. 

8. Comin’ through the Rye. 

9, The Loreley. 
10. Marching Through Georgia, 





11. Mendelssohn's i edding March 
12. Robin Adair. 

iS: Keep the Campfir s burning. 
14. Blue Bells of Scotland. 

1S; Santa Lucia, 


16. Home, Sweet Home. 

ile Old Black Joe. 

18. Believe me if all those Endearing Young Charms 
19. Star Spangled Banter. 

20. Good Night, Ladies. 





An interesting variant of this game, to be employed 
with the older pupils, however, is to draw on a black 
board the melodic outline of the be ginning of each tune, 
instead of playing it on the piano. For the Qlq | 
at Home, for instance, the outline is this: 

SRT LAER OE Oe ee 
| | 
ee a 

The dashes may be drawn roughly, in sight of t 
players, and as nearly as possible in the rhythm of th 
tune. Rhythmic accentg should be emphasized by heavi 


lines. 


Going to Jerusalem 

The party is now ready for more active amusement 
which is provided by Going to Jerusalem., This game 1 
so well-known as to require little explanation. A doubl 
row of chairs, placed back to back, numbers one | 

than the players. To the sound of music, the player 
march around the chairs till the music suddenly ceases 
The player | 


when there is a scramble for seats. 
fails to obtain a seat is out of the game, which proceed 
after one chair has been removed. In a similar way all 
the players are eliminated but one, who is declared thx 


winner. 


Note-Hunting 
This game is similar to a “peanut hunt.” Small pie 
of cardboard, each about an inch square and each with a 
musical note or rest inscribed upon it, have been pre 
viously secreted about the rooms A search for these 
is now made, and the player who has found the greatest 
number at the end of ten minutes receives a prize. 


The game is made more complex if different values 


are assigned to the various notes and rests, a quarter 
note receiving one point, a half note two points, and a 
whole note four points. Rests count the same as their 


corresponding notes. The eighth note ( point) and 
the sixteenth note (1% point) may also be used, if de 
sired. The player who accumulates the greatest number 


of points is then the winner. 


Partners 
After the strenuous activities recorded above. tl 
children are ready to take partners for refreshments 


For this purpose the teacher has written fragments of 
tunes on music paper. Each boy is given the first half 
of a phrase and is told to find its complement among 


the girls. (Some of the girls will doubtless have to 


take boys’ parts!) 
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For instan¢ Willie Jones receives this part of the 
une Blue Bi f § ind 
| 
Ex.1 
pr 
AVY he Sm 
= 
i| which he eventually matches to Susie Smith's part: 
} y . = 
ex.2 
fh = wv —- ot eee 
| far ge See - 
Qs 4 SS oe 
| i Cd s 
Sy ‘me tunes may be used which occurred in the 
\lemo | 
Let us not prolong this first party to undue limits. 
Refreshments over, two or three pieces may be played 
by the teacher or some of the pupils, after which good- 
byes are said \Jl depart with vistas of another musi- 
cal partv in the future, and with the consciousness of 
new musical bonds between them. 


Games for Future Parties 
) he games for the first party have been 
( in character, so that the pupils may 
; “ icquainted with one another. Con- 
re parties the games may take on a 
n i ‘ and may perhaps require more 
lg Some of these games will now 
De d cI bed 
Progressive Conversation 
3 \t the beginning of the party the players are arranged 
in ‘it bout the room \ subject is given out, and 
the sounding of a bell each pair must begin to talk 
1 ) this subject. 
j ( tion lasts fo from three to five min- 
} 1 1 ll is struck for its cessation. While 
sation is in progress, a monitor passes about 
room, and if he detects any lapse in the talk or the 
II ut a different topic from the one announced, 
j he demands a { it from the offending couple. 
3 One of each coupl then takes the place ot a player 
the next group to the left, and a new topic is as- 
signed and discussed, as before. The process may be 
ntinued till the m« players pass around the room, 
ll the interest 
pics such 1ese may be assigned 
low to practic 
oO O71 ] 
Jo you prefer trumental or vocal music? 
Vhat 1s y I favorite piano piece ? 
t com do y prefer? 
) you pr r quiet or brilliant music? 
Anecdotes, 
he pupils have been asked to brine some musical 
anecdote, preferably taken from the life of some com- 
poser or performer. As each one’s name is called, he 
narrates his story 
Charades 
Divide the players into two groups, each of which 
act 1. chara n turn The words chosen for the 
charad¢ are names of composers. After each syllable 
of a given name has been acted: a piece by the com- 
pose played, .to illustrate the entire word. Prefer- 
ably, of course, this composition should by typical of 
the composer, but one with which the pupils are un- 
familar. 
Examples of available words and their syllabic 
divisions are as follows: 
SCHUM ANICes Acct ee ee Ee ee Shoe-man 
Mozatt™ 7... aes ce ee. «ee M-oats-heart 
fendéelssohtiweerc ces see Men-dell-zone 
Elandél: (aes eee 0d. see ae ee Hand-L 
Chopin? Seaman rove eee teed Show-pan 
Rul teliitrr. vo acts otek eee Rube-inn-stein 
Massenet."ramis ace aee sree mee Mass-neigh 
Purcell” sda scenes eee Purr-cell 
Appreciation 
The pupils listen to several piano pieces played by 
either the teacher or one of their own members, While 
the piece is in progress they write down the answers to 
one or more questions, such as the following: 
: 1. What is the name of the piece? (Invent a name 
' which seems to fit it best) 
2. Who is its composer? (Guess-work) 
3. What is the prevailing measure? (Duple or triple) 
\ prize is given to the one presenting the best an- 


Picture Puzzles 
A number of musical table games are not only in- 


teresting, but of real educational value. 


Picture puzzles 


may be classed among these. Paste upon stiff card- 
hoard a copy, either manuscript or printed, of a short 
musical selection—a folk-tune, hymn-tune or little piano 
piece. .Cut this cardboard into irregular fragments, 
which are to be fitted together by the players, in proper 
array. If a jig-saw is available, a more substantial 
foundation of wood may be used. Portraits of com- 
posers, of musical instruments, etc., may be used for 
the puzzles. 
Letters 

The familiar game of Letters 1s welt adapted for 
musical It may easily be made by cutting card- 
board into small squares and printing a letter on each, 
giving predominance to the most common letters, such 


uses. 


as a, e, s, t, etc. Two ways of playing the game may 
be suggested: 

1. A series of words—composers’ names, or better 
still, Italian marks of expression such as_ tembo, 
rallentando—are formed. To each player 
is given the letters of one of these words in irregular 
order, and it is his problem to form from them the 
proper word. 


( rescendo, 


2. Ten or fifteen minutes are allowed for making 
musical words, such as those listed above, from a pile 
of the pasteboard letters. The player wins who forms 


the greatest number of words in the given time. 


Other Games 
Doubtless the teacher’s ingenuity will devise other 
simple games, in which musical notation, terminology 
or history are involved. For additional materials, the 
reader is referred to the lists of the Theodore Presser 
Company, which include such games as Musical Au- 
thors, Musical Dominoes, The Great Composers, and a 
book of Games and Pussles. 

[t may also be interesting ‘to introduce at the pupils’ 
parties some of the folk-songs and dances which have 
recently received much attention, and which may easily 
be procured, with directions for their performance. 

There is one prime object in these parties which should 
be constantly remembered. By their means the pupils 
should learn that there is a real pleasure to be derived 
from music; that, if properly: applied, music will con- 
tribute materially toward the joy of his existence. Con- 
sequently the routine of music study will take on a 
new significance, and will appear as a direct means 
toward a host of social diversions. [urthermore, he 
may thus obtain an insight into the larger attributes, 
may come to realize that musical structure, history and 
notation are worth looking into. Thus the parties may 
whet his appetite for general musical knowledge, which 
may be supplied by more formal class-work. We shall 


investigate this work in the next article. 


Team Work With Pupils 
[The answers to the Anagrams in the preceding article 
are as follows: 


1. Debussy 8. MacDowell 15. Paderewski 


2. Mozart 9. Handel 16. Chopin 

3. Moszkowski 10. Liszt 17. Brahms 

4. Bach 11. Rubinstein 18. Nevin 

5. Schumann 12. Chaminade 19. Mendelssohn 
6. Grieg 13. Sgambati 20. Haydn 

7. Beethoven 14. Schubert 


Origin of Marks of Expression 


By Lynne Roche 

\s is indicated by the language in which they are 
written, our words of musical expression are of Italian 
origin. At first used only as notations on the text by 
teachers for the guidance of their pupils, they gradually 
found their way to the printed page. As music grew 
in dramatic qualities, by means of new harmonic and 
orchestral developments, these directions became more 
numerous. 

For loud and soft effects, the Italians began to use 
forte and piano about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The number of these words of expression has 
greatly increased, and the list still grows, 

In lute books, as early as 1638, piano and forte are 
found; also, V for mezzoforte ; ——<s— for crescen- 
do and diminuendo; p, f; and presto, adagio and similar 
for rate of movement. These, at first, were used 
exclusively in instrumental music. This was 
especially true of the organ and harpsichord, In his 
organ werks Bach employed few signs of expression; 
while Handel used few except p and f. 


words 
almost 


Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. 


Disraeli. 


THE LTUDE 
The Correspondence Column 


By T. L. Rickaby 


I HAVE unconsciously formed the habit of turning first 
of ail to the “Correspondence Column,” “Questions and 
Answers,” “Round Tabie” or whatever it may be called 
in the magazine, not because it is the best feature, but 
because it has a unique value; and yet this is a page 
that is often overlooked by students who need it most. 

It is a safe assertion that few who read the magazines 
realize how much information of the greatest value may 
be extracted from these columns which exist because 
some people know enough to ask questions and someone 
else knows enough to answer them. It is a sort of tri- 
angular lesson-giving. Somebody asks the questions— 
someone else answers them—we get the information. 
Yes, it is a style of wire-tapping which carries with 
it a reward instead of a penalty. 


A Treasure Box of Varied Knowledge 


I have just just picked up a bound volume of Tur 
Erupe. It happened to be that of 1890, printed over a 
quarter of a century ago, when, valuable as it was, it had 
nowhere reached its present plane of usefulness and 
influence. 

A mere glance over the “Questions and Answers” 
column proved that here was a rich mine of information 
concerning a multitude of subjects. These included 
Harmony, Transposition, Ear-training, Vocal Methods, 
Schools of Technic, Time, Rhythm, Fingering, Orna- 
mentation, Sight Reading and many others. There were 
illuminating thoughts on music lessons by mail, study 
abroad, the importance of State Associations of Teach- 
ers, annotated editions of classics and studies, history, 
biography, touch, phrasing and interpretation. 

There were much advice and many suggestions re- 
garding the problems that continually confront the 
teacher, on the care of the piano, the size, specifications 
and tuning of the pipe organ. Valuable hints on first 
lessons to children were found, on the use of the metro- 
nome, the pedals, and on the use and abuse of mechan- 
ical aids to technical efficiency. Much was said of the 
reed organ and its uses, together with the music suit- 
table and available for it. 


Supplies a Lack of Details 


All this, remember, is merely a casual and incomplete 
list of subjects treated in a single volume. Each suc- 
ceeding one has contained as much equally valuable mate- 
rial; so that a few years of such a magazine may be 
the source of a genuine education in musical matters. 
Some of the information was, of course, nothing more 
than what would be included in any good course of 
instruction. But in this single volume an amazing num- 
ber of matters were treated that for lack of time or 
suitable opportunity might never receive attention at a 
lesson. This is the day of the performer. Things are 
done well with the voice, at the keyboard, or with the 
bow; but so many supposed musicians know little or 
nothing of the thousand and one things that belong to 
true musicianship. 


Specially Welcome in Remote Places 


In these days of Conservatories, Lectures, Books ‘and’ 
Study Clubs, much is being done to attain this real 
musicianship. Even where these advantages exist, the 
“Question and Answer” columns may be studied with 
advantage. .But there are remote small towns and dis- 
tricts, where music teaching is sincere enough, so far 
as the efforts made are concerned, but where it falls far 
short of what it ought to be, because the teachers them- 
selves do not know enough, having had little or no 
opportunity to learn. To them this source of knowledge 
is of the greatest value. 

The writer is indebted to many teachers for much 
of what he knows; but right here he wishes to acknowl- 
edge his obligations to those inquisitive folks who made 
the “Questions and Answers” department a permanent 
feature of the magazines. The Etude has always 
promoted the Question and Answer idea. Questions 
are the symbols of the progressive, active mind. 


“If you hear from a distance two people speaking, 
you may get an impression of a quarrel of anger, 
or of affection, wifhou! hearing any of the words that 
are spoken; and. unless you go nearer that is all 
you will hear. This is precisely what most of us get 
from music—a general emotional impression.” 


—W. J. Turner. 
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Keeping at the Front as Hard as Getting There 


By MME.-SIGRID ONEGIN 


| Transcribed by Harriette Brower 


THE ETUDE 


\! Mme. Onégin’, the Famous Scandinavian Contralto, Has Been the Sensation Among the Year’s New Comers at the Metropolitan. Her Own Remarks Are 





Largely Autobiographical and Therefore the Customary Biographical Preface is Here Omitted. 



































“THE true artist must always study and also must work [>— — dismay, that it did not in the least. So 
very hard. I, for one, have learned the value of hard the raw recruit to the lan f this great country « 
work. There is no resting on one’s laurels, even if ‘they fall into many a pitfall unwittingly. It secms’ to m 
are possessed; one must always keep up to the mark. ’ however, that to anyone used to grappling witl 
I give at least a full hour or more every day to vocalizes languages, English is nct a difficult tongue, even thoug! 
| and breathing exercises. This does not mean, of course, there are so many words that sound the same and mean 
| that I work a full hour without stopping. No, I break entirely different thing 
up the hour into quarters, doing fifteen minutes at a time; 
| then I rest a bit and do something else. I soon begin Opera or Concert 
| again. Working for short periods should be kept up, PTV ise AiG Cale ice decide ot Haak aime twealte i 
and if they are varicd with some restful occupation, you Pee eer ak + is ‘ ‘ r ae Me ay eae pore 
will not become tired. Sy eee ee Pe Re ee ee 
I may come nearest the truth. One is a miniature; the 
Breathing other is impressionistic. One may be a delicate pastel: 
“Yes, the breathing is extremely important. Before the ous has colors’ laid on in broad m es. I eae 
really beginning the study of singing, one should give ie Ba eer ren Ores, tnerees 2h ae rages 
undivided attention to acquiring control of the breath. A and oy che ie calls into 
. ales L ones powers ot emotion, characte it ind cal art 
I was obliged to do this for several months before I was Git ie ole Mand. . ai ee 
allowed to sing, and can recommend such a course to zs ae ee ep ie SOne CeCe pegeioes | mom 
anyone who expects to make something of the voice. subtlety, perhaps; more delic 209) PERMEMSHE,. dnc" cet 
4 ; : : summate mastery of evcry detail In some respect 
As to the method of breathing, I am asked sometimes RE, ee a ay we pte, ee 
if the breathing we use in sleep is the correct system to weder singing 1s the more-difficult a p Mereu Ser TOS! 
use in singing. Surely it must be, for it is natural and depend absolutely biteae ss It for every effect, fe 
unconfined. But we must learn how this is done. There- ep oct Sal pa tove fo- siti Ces : are de a 
fore, it has to be studied, since we are not asleep when Eee! study" ot a pe te large nae [ hay 
we sing. ex ylored the whole field of { cigl ong I [ 
sing more in German, becau t | tu in that 
Languages language is richer and more lun 
“On the subject of language, a great deal ought to be other. But many French songs are beau 
said. The study of languages, for the singer, should be “So, as I stated just now, it is difficult h 
paramount. And by study I do not mean merely knowing prefer, opera or concert, or n 
the words of a song, which anyone can learn to repeat throw myself heart and soul { 
in parrot-like fashion, but real study of the grammar and 9 ~— If it is to impersonate a character 
construction, so that one may understand the rules and = Copyright by Mishkin person for the time being. Or if it is to « u 
learn to speak. The singer must naturally have a very MME. SIGRID ONEGIN moods in song, I try to feel those moods to t llest 
sensitive ear to differentiate between various shades of extent. Therefore, it must be to me th I ne 
sound, and to hear whcther he is making the right ones Other Points in Study at the time I am doing i hether it be 
in musical speech. It is so easy, if one is not very ‘T am asked sometimes if soprano and contralto voices 
careful, to blur the vocals—or you call them vowels—and ys6 the same tone production. Yes, absolutely. Whether How I Learn a Role or Song 
thus make the words impure. I notice this especially in the voice is a little higher or lower in pitch malkeonnic BIE iiss. aropesa’ parker i Ley ergot 
America. A little twist of the lips or tongue will make difference in the manner in which tones are produced. familiar with the story by readi eryt ut 
the vowel, which should be one clear sound, seem like Another thing: Either a high or a lower voice should and trvine to visualize th sh . he 
two sounds. People who speak in this way are quite cultivate the trill and other coloratura effects, even though through several times to ect a good idea 
unconscious of the fact, i! am sure ; but it is very notice- the voice is lyric or dramatic. Every singer should study Beye ic seedorie’ Po awit reddy 460 ta re the 
able : a singer who ere’ in to create perfectly these effects for the sake of greater fle xibility and com- carnest I do not separat “ota nd mi 
pure tones or pure vowels in speech. Be dior Gatekeed. saz LER, aed eee 
ut hold that the singer must study several languages eee rare the question has been put whether it is Pi eae ‘ ay acl a lu hed i - ee : 
besides her own. In my case, Swedish is my home possible to cultivate a voice sufficiently for a career when — should undoul dtc bende datenethet 
tongue, as I was born in Stockholm; but as my girlhood the singer has reached the age of thirty or over. This with the a companist while mx GE ro 
mee passed in’ Paris, French NT Baad naturally to me as_— js a little difficult to decide, but it seems to me, if the the piano sufficiently to render mpl 
my own language. I also know German thoroughly, and voice-is there and one has the right kind of a teacher ments. But the singer never { 6 
can sing in Italian ‘as well. I hope soon to add English and js industrious, that it would be possible to make.a tone or inti rpretation when obligcd to pl 
to the list. Although I have been in America but two career even under such circumstances. But one must — acc mpaniments. On the oth ee 
months, I have made some progress with the language, work for it! fe play-vfor herself, “she 'can fet alis: 
so that people sometimes think I know more than I do. a eararhercoach: divine, Gudvehoi 
They imagine that because I have so long trained the ear American Songs c ; “In ke + re One . ‘ How th oe re plan 
to distinguish various shades of tone, and also have con- “T am much interested in American songs, and if you Bh ataie wr poem ‘sev i het oes Pag ts sat, 
stantly trained myself to make the vowels pure, I can were to look at my piano at this moment, you would Rae: Sais data tea Bi che nae’ atid Ddata. at th 
pick up a language in no time. What I have learned of find it heaped up with them. I find many young writers time Galetan. cis was can one art fe it the Z mplet 
English so far is the result of hard work. in your country have composed excellent inusiee gelin apient) we the story “unfolds. Aaeiees nomial 
“It seems to me Americans have more need to study  ¢ourse, one should not expect exactly what one fitids-on ¢he feeline and meaning of the words. and if 
foreign languages than Europcans. Over there, different the other side of the world, where musical composition as separately idiots hampered 
nationalities are constantly coming together, and people as been flourishing for three or four hundred years. re 
are almost forced to know other tongues besides their When this country has matured to that extent, there Str Alwavet Use PullePowex of Voice? 
own. But America is isolated and has not the same should be wonderful and original music here. Even now ; } ; ive 
necessity or inccntive to learn other languages. For this jt is most interesting and attractive. I am making a “When studying a Seta See [ do not ne APS 
very reason, the need is greater if one would become a _ study of songs from a quantity of vocal music which has POWSTs Rarer presen bee al i ; ete x Sigs oe 
singer. An extra effort must be made to acquire the een sent me, and shall hope to bring out some of the the effect. When singing in pu a oe Le gee the 
needful training, which mcans not only to be able to compositions which cspecially please me. For this reason, POWET OF tone to the size of room or hall where | “pase 
pronounce the words of a song, but to have a working my English studies must keep pace with my musical ‘S'S: For a small, intimate space, great power 1s i 
knowledge of the language in which it is written. Mesiree . needed ; it would be out of place. If |] know [ am to 
sing in a large hall, I choose some songs that are big 
The Piano Learning English and powerful; whereas, for a small hall I arrange the 
“Every student of singing should be able to play the “It is a little odd how a foreigner—if I may make a PrOstam accordingly, ahs — aah are sear aie 
} piano.. The piano is the most necessary of all instru- little digression—in trying to acquire a new language, and do not need great torce of tone 
} ments for the singer. Without some knowledge of it, often happens to hit up on the humorous side, or, if I , i 
she is greatly handicapped. Think what it must mean may say it, the—what do you call it—the slang side. Do I Really Hear Myself? 
for the singer to be always at the mercy of an accom- A little incident recently amused me. A young friend “T am asked the question sometimes if I can actually 
panist! Not that she must be her own accompanist in was telling me something, but added jestingly, “Now, hear the full effect when I am singing. I must ver 
public, but familiarity with the piano enables her to study keep it dark!”~> That struck me as a pretty little idio- both yes and no. Can the violinist hear the effects | 
her voice far more profitably, for she can know to what matic expression, and I Icarned and remembered it. The makes when his instrument is held so close to the ear: 
she is singing, she can play over new music, and be next evening, at a dinner, I thought the little idiom I had I know, mentally, the wish to produ ind | 
much more thorough in her work. just learned would apply, and used it, only to find, to my . hear, in a general way, [am 1 ing them. I 
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can remember the sensations I experienced when studying 
these effects in the studio; therefore, I know whether the 
feelings are the same when I sing the role or song in 
public. But the full effect as the audience hears it, aided 
hy distance, space and acoustics, that 1 may not hear. 
Rut remember that each listener in the audience listens 
from a different angle or viewpoint. Some only hear 


to criticize, and such will fail to get the spirit of what I 
seek to convey. Others, fortunately a good many, are 
not listening merely to discover faults, but to find vir- 
tues. To them I can deliver my message and they wiil 
know and feel it, for they are responsive to the spiritual 


message of art.” 


Abnormal Music Versus Sane Music 


By V. R. Grace 


Musica. discussions do not progress very far before 
the matter of modern composition and its place in 
musical history come up for their share of attention. 
Do the older masters represent the peak of musical 
progress, or are the extreme modernists, with their 
extraordinary. attitude towards the art, still leading on 
to greater heights? Music, like the sciences, and other 
arts, develops with the mental and physical growth of 
the nation of which it is the product, for it is the ac- 
curate reproduction of the inner mental processes of a 
people \s the views and morals of a nation change 
with growth, degeneracy, or with war, so does the 
music of that nation indelibly record such transitions. 

The whole atmosphere of modern life, now so gener- 
ally questioned at large, is but the outcome of con- 
ditions, which wert recorded in music as socn as they 
came into existence. The music of Debussy, Scriabine, 
Malipiero, Cassella, Ornstein and others of similar type, 
is surely not the reflection of a placid and contented 
condition of society. It is the product of the abnormal 
the striving for effect, and the unusual, the eccentric 
nd the bizarre. It is the breaking away from the es- 
tablished conditions of music. It parallels very appro- 
priately the absurdities of present-day dress, the laxness 
1 unprecedented freedom of much in 


‘§ morals, and the 
ife. The atmosphere which produces 


} 
contemporaneous | 
this music is being condemned by the more serious 
thinkers of the day who do not look upon it as a step 
in advance but rather as a form of degeneracy. This 
fact, at once places such music—the product of this life 

in a position where its value as true art and its -per- 
manency in musical history, are doubtful quantities. 


Rest and Action in Music 


Phe development of ‘composition throughout the 





history of music has produced a musical logic, with 
cause and effect, as natural, and as much a part of life, 
as the logic of cause and effect in science, philosophy, 
or any other field of mental activity. It has developed 
certain fundamental truths which are undeniable. The 


harmonic and melodic laws of a key, the sense of 
tonality, the opposition of consonance and dissonance, 
the contrast of rest and activity, both harmonically and 
melodically, are but a few of these laws. They may be 
broken by the ignorant or the daring, but the results 
are as disastrous in music as in any other case. The 
elements of art are used to describe the life and legends 
of a people, or their history. Consonance, for example, 
is expressive of rest, of tranquility, of aspiration, while 
dissonance, that ever dangerous quality in music, is ex- 
pressive of action, dissatisfaction, desire. Now the 
logical process is for a dissonant harmony, which is an 
active harmony, to pass to different terminology, due t 
the difference of personality; and, hence, their attitude 
towards that which is to be expressed. So in music, 
the same harmonic material admits of endless possi- 
bilities and range of expression. But there must be a 
logic, flavored, to be sure, by the peculiarities of person- 
ality, upon which this expression is built. A series of 


richly dissonant. harmonies unrelated and unresolved has 
no more meaning than a series of pretty words, chosen 
for their individual, pleasing sound. 


Opportunity to Concentrate 


It is possible in chemistry to make a combination of 
certain elements which produce beautiful colors, whose 
richness of hue is a pleasure to the eye, yet they possess 
no artistic or commercial value. To possess such value 
they must be prepared according to the logic of certain 
known chemical laws. So in the chords of music, 
hearing a series of unresolved dissonances and chro- 
matically-altered harmonies passing, one to another, does 
not make music convey any idea either of natural life, or 
of the imagination; for the psychologists tell us that all 
that we create in the imagination is but a rearrangement 
of things which have come into our consciousness. 

It is a very vital question in these times just how 
much opportunity is given the musician for proper time 
in which to concentrate and compose. In Europe, be- 


fore the war at least, there was more opportunity for 
relaxation, for the pressure was not as high as it was in 
this country. The average musician is so busy en- 
deavoring to secure a livelihood through teaching, con- 
ducting or performing, that there is but little time for 
composition, It is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
men living in cities in these times of absurd abnormal- 
ities and eccentricities should turn their thoughts to 
such matters when they do compose. We will certainly 
have few great composers while such conditions con- 
tinue to exist. 

Present-day life and philosophy described in music 
can but fail to uplift, or inspire. Spiritual life, too, is 
at an exceedingly low ebb. The desire for entertain- 
ment without effort is paramount. Subjective stimula- 
tion has given way to objective stimulation. All this 
is reflected in the music of the time. Modern music, 
striving for the unnatural, is objective, not subjective, 
not made out of the God-given elements and laws, but 
the more daring effort of man-made elements. The 
extreme modernist mixes his elements as a mason builds 
a wall with bricks. It is not the expression of his 
innermost self but the clever and, perhaps, dazzling use 
of the material at hand. 

Music must inevitably develop in the future as it has 
in the past; but it cannot progress in paths of triv- 
iality. We may admit more—a rest, or consonant 
harmony—the active melodic tones seeking the rest 
tones, which attract them, and the harmonic law being 
satisfied in the chord-to-chord movement. This is a 
fundamental law. It is logical, and when artistically 
conceived may be very beautiful. By means of this 
simple .law something may be described in art form, 
which has meaning for the intelligent musical mind. 

Now the whole tendency of mcdern music is to be 
thoroughly illogical and to disregard the fundamental 
laws which are eternal, and which will, in due course, 
dominate and destroy all that attempts to question their 
validity. Certain effects may be produced by a series 
of dissonances, each unresolved, or by a chain of chro- 
matically-altered harmonies; but that which is described 
by sucha series is as unnatural as is their usage. Hence 
modern music is interested primarily with the abnormal 
and cannot therefore idealize, through its mode of ex- 
pression, anything connected with flesh and bload, or 
ordinary human experience. This composition must de- 
scribe grotesque things of the imagination, unnatural 
and fantastic, where, as in dreams, the laws of life and 
reason do not hold. 


Musical Heritages 

So we have ‘sPelleas and Melisande,” a vague story, 
without time, or place, “Clouds,” “Sirens,” “The En- 
chanted Garden” and many other similar titles. Such 
music is no doubt interesting for the ‘moment and 
charms to a certain degree, but it will not stand the 
acid test of time. At its best it is but the development 
of a by-path in musical progress, not the main channel 
of musical history. An orchestral program made up of 
such works becomes exceedingly tiresome and uninter- 
esting after a short time, but a program of the works 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Brihms, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, 
or others of such type of master-musicians, makes ‘a 
splendid series of compositions for an evening’s pres- 
entation. .Highly colored materials may make attract- 
ive clothes, but they are less usable, in the long run, 
than the more staid colors, particularly if the latter be 
well-woven goods, and the former constructed princi- 
pally for their color, and without much thought as to 
the weaving. Modern highly colored works may be 
judged in the same manner. Good food may be eaten 
three times a day to advantage, but richly seasoned 
dishes are only for occasional enjoyment. 


It would be very senseless in poetry to place a series 
of euphonious words in a sentence, for such a group 
would convey no meaning, although each individual 
word might possess considerable musical tone. The 
same is true in music. No chord has any meaning un- 
less its relationship to its predecessor and its successor 
is considered. An isolated chord, as such, cannot exist. 
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No word has the same value and force in two different 
sentences. The same thought expressed by two individ- 
uals will be so expressed in entirely different verbiage. In 
the same way the composer has discovered an entirely dif- 
ferent use of the dissonance than in times gone by, and 
we may seek out many unexplored fields of music, but 
music certainly cannot become a cold mass of dissonance, 
no more so than could an essay be principally constructed 
of verbs. As it must contain other ‘parts of speech, so 
music must contain the milestones of consonance and mel- 
ody, if it is to endure. 

Consonance is a reflection of stability of mind, and 
hence it has fallen into disrepute with many modern 
composers. All is unrest. The content is of little im- 
portance, but the richly-gilded harmonic structure must 
attract and lure the hearer, as it were, by dazzling rich- 
ness of tone-color, or enticing dissonance. It is the case 
of not having anything to say, yet saying it with an as- 
sumed air of dignity and authority. One has ‘but to 
recall the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, the 
Lourth Symphony of Tschaikowsky, the prelude to 
Lohengrin, to mention a few works selected entirely at 
random, to realize how long these compositions will en- 
dure, after the efforts of the extreme modernists have 
long since passed into oblivion. The idealization of 
human experience, hope and imagination, requires music 
which is the outcome of human musical experience, with 
its attendant laws; for it is only with this that the 
inner spirit of a people may speak, as a heritage to 
be passed down to future generations. 


Time Cards for Busy Students 


By Rena I. Carver 


3ECAUSE they dislike the practice record books pub- 
lished for this purpose, pupils are often careless about 
making the entries and come to their lessons’ with the 
blanks unfilled. To one of these I said, “Have you 
not practiced since your last lesson?” 

“Yes, certainly,” she replied, “but I did not write it 
down. It takes too much time to find the right page and 
to mark down the time, when one gets only a few min- 
utes at a sitting.” 

After thinking this over I ordered from the printer 
some white cards, upon each of which were placed six 
d-als outlined in bright red. Over each dial was placed 
the name of one day of the week. The dials looked like 
this: 


MONDAY 





At the top of the card a motto or practice rule was 

printed. In the center of the card was placed “Date 
,’ and below it, “Name :”. The 

reverse side of the card was used for memoranda. Five 
cards were placed in an envelope which was labeled, 
“Time Cards for the Month of LOZ2 

I gave a set of these to the pupil, explaining that when 
she praciiced an hour she should put»+the figure “1” 
above the dial. Odd minutes were to be checked up on 
the dial face; and when these made an hour they were 
to be recorded by another “1” above the dial: When 
she came for her next lesson she exclaimed, “It is so 
easy to keep the record with these time cards; and one 
can see at a glance just how much has been practiced.” 

For young pupils I substituted cards having one large 
dial in the center of each, a separate card being marked 
with the name of each day of the week. The cards 
were printed with different colors of ink; seven of them 
were placed in a box upon which was stamped, “Time 
Cards for the week beginning ”. and gold 
stars were given as a reward for each week of full prac- 
tice hours. 
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A Study of the Hand in Piano Playing 


Plain, 


the most wonderful member of the human 
pecple stop to think of its importance. 
together with the mental powers of man, 
are the distinguishing features between him and_ the 
brute creation. The touch calls forth an 
immediate from the brain, the senses, and the 
emotions. The deepest sentiments are brought forth by 
means of “touch” upon musical instruments—sentiments 
which words would fail to express. Hypnotism and 
mesmerism depend upon the combined power of mind 
and touch. How often do we find that it is the caress- 
ing touch that brings quiet and comfort to the weary 
and sorrowful! And is not the belief of many that 
some of our physical ills may be relieved by merely 
the touch of a hand, guided by an understanding knowl- 
edge of the cause of the trouble and pain? The artist's 
touch transfers to the canvas before him the picture 
he sees or the idea he conceives. Through their 
marvelous sense of touch, the blind can distinguish 
colors, read and write. Graphologists, through the 
study of touch as revealed in handwriting, can read a 
No two 
Consequently no 


Tue hand is 
body. Few 
The hands, 


sense of 
response 


person’s character with surprising correctness. 
persons have exactly the same touch. 
two handwritings are the same. 

It.is said that the hands are the servants of the 
brain, and that touch is the servant of the heart and 
soul. The more the hand is physically developed, the 
the touch. 

In studying the hands of the great artists it is inter- 
esting to note the development of the muscles, and the 
ease, strength, and confidence that is. plainly 
in these wonderful hands. 
in size and shape. 


more acute becomes 


visible 
There is a marked difference 
Every hand is developed along its 
All of these artists may 
with equal artistic effect; 
yet a marked difference in touch, temperament, and inter- 
pretation reveals the originality of each. 


individual lines of originality. 
play the same composition 


Long-fingered and Short-fingered Pianists 
The hand of man corresponds with his brain in sensi- 
dility and motion. It is this faculty that makes him the 
dominating power over all animate and inanimate nature. 
Thoughtful persons have often pondered over the fact 
that the fingers are not of equal length. But this differ- 
ence in length serves a thousand ends, adapting the 
of the hand and fingers for 


form 
purposes and 
movements, especially those where a secure hold is de- 
manded in addition to motion, as, for 
instance, in holding and guiding a pen or 
writing. 


various 


freedom of 
pencil in 


Beasts have horns, talons, claws, spurs and beaks. But 
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Direct Advice Upon Hand Position and Hand Development 


(The following excellent address was delivered at the 
eouvention of the Musie Teachers’ National 
held in St. Louis some time ago. The author states so 
clearly and definitely the requisites of the pianistie hand 
that we believe that its reproduction In part will be very 
beneficial. Editor's note.) 


Association 


man is dependent upon his hands and brain for the supply 
of his needs and comforts, as well as his protection. 

In studying the illustrations of the hands of the eae ae 
artists, it will be seen that it is not necessary to have 
a long-fingered hand to become a successful pianist, al- 
though it is an advantage. Liszt's hand was not large, 
still he had great expansicn of stretch. 
hand is not large, but wide and muscular Rubinstein 
had massive, powerful hands, but his right hand was 
calloused and almost deformed. Paderewski’s hand is 
under the average size. Sherwood had a small hand. 

Most long-fingered hands lack power and are weak in 
the knuckle-joints, bending back at the first joint. The 
short-fingered nianist seems mcre sure in touch and more 
rapid in execution, and usually has a more powerful 
stroke. A long-fingered, muscular, well-developed hand 
has some advantage over the short one, and therefore 
often is considered the ideal piano hand. 

It is wonderful to note how some pianists apply their 
hands under the most serious disadvantages.  Grieg’s 
hand was crushed by a wagon running over it, yet he 
trained it so carefully that his playing in public proved 
an immense success. A number of pianists are excellent 
performers, notwithstanding the fact that am acctdent has 
deprived them of a finger or a part of one. 

The sense of touch seated in the hand is a determi- 
naticn of the will toward the organ of sense. Touch is 
active, while other senses are passive. It is something 
to be understood, something deeper than what is ex- 
pressed. In the use of the hand, a double sense is exer- 
cised. In touch we must not only feel the contact of the 
object, but we must be sensible of the muscular effort 
made to reach or grasp it in the fingers. Some nerves 
are coarsely provided for sensation, while others of finer 
quality are adapted to more delicate impressions. Each 
nerve is only susceptible to its peculiar impression. The 


Rosenthal’s 


nerve of the skin is,alone capable of giving the sense 
of contact as the nerve of the eye is alone capable of 
giving vision. The sensibility of the skin is in constant 
communication with the things around us and affected 
by their qualities. It affords us information, which cor- 
rects the ideas received from the other organs of sense, 
and excites our attentions to preserve our bodies from 


injury. The sensibility of the skin not only serves to 
give the sense of touch to the 
the parts beneath. 

It is interesting to find that whet bones, cartilages of 
the joints or the membranes or 


surface, but it also guards 


ligaments that cover 












Do not let the 
fingers collapse at 


these first 







though. 
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Strike the — ae 
the fleshy part of the baden 
just behind the finger nail 





The Etude has for years had it in mind to make such a picture as the 
studio—a picture that would at once 
show all the prise ipal points of hand position as avcepted by most teachers 


above to hang in the music teacher's 


throughout the world. 


Note curve here the mner part or 
hollow of the hand should be curved as 


- placed eS erm Do m0 aa Tighten 
= ee Coa ene y| joints. Keep them free and floating 















The outside or little finger side of the hand 
is held a trifle tugher than an the thumt b side 


them are exposed, they may be cut, pricked, o1 
slightest pain, 


previous warning through t 


burned without the patient suffering the 
since they do not receive 
skin. The skin is alive to every possible harmful impres 
sion likely to be made upon it. The internal parts do 
possess sensibility, which, however, warns us only of 


such injuries as might affect those parts directly. 


Hand Sensibility 
e hand to the varie tie of temperature 


is of a different endowment. 


Sensibility of th 
This peculiar attribute 
seated in the skin and is consequently limited to the ex 


terior surface. To the skin, cold and heat are distinct 
sensations; and without such contrasts, we could not 
continue to enjoy this sense, as variety or contrast in the 
nervous system is necessary to sensation. 

Touch is that peculiar sensibility which gives the con 
sciousness of external matter and makes us acquainted 
with the hardness, smoothness, roughness, size and forn 
of bodies. The sense of touch is exercised by a combi 
nation of the consciousness of muscular action and th 
sensibility of the proper nerves of touch. The peculia 
ity of the sense of touch depends upon the exercise of 
this particular function, 

The capacity of the hand to ascertain the distance, 





size, weight, form, hardness or softness, roughn N1 
smoothness of objects results from its having a com 
pound function, the sensibility of the proper organ of 
touch being combined with the consciousness of the 


motion of the arm, hand and fingers 





The motion of the fingers is especially necessary to 
the sense of touch. They bend or extend, expan 
move in every direction, with the adv g f en 
ing the object, feeling it on all side tima t 
solidity or resistance when grasped, moving around it, 
and gliding over its surface so as to feel every aspe1 
and be sensible of every slight vibration. 

The violin is perhaps the most wonder ful umen 
in this respect. It is marvelous what depths of nent 
and emotion the violin in the hands of an can 
bring forth, through the intense sensitivenes touch 

While the cushions on the ends of the fingers pre 
tect them in the powerful action of the h they ar 
at the same time used in the organ of touch and ree« 
impressions, without which the delicacy of the nerv 
would be unavailing. The sensibility of the 1 or th 
sense of touch is as distinct an endowment a le sen 
of vision. 

The perfect exercise of the sense of touch a combi 
naticn of the motion of the hand and fingers, the con 
sciousness of the action of the muscles in producins 
such motion, and the feeling of contact with the obje 
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~The arm acording to most authorities 1s held parallel i 
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% Tension here causes sore arm ee ee 
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An Ideal Hand Position 


umb is 1S held very free and Floating” 


‘Hold the thumb over the keys while playing, 
do not let it hang below the keyboard 


In order to make this picture, 


most virtuosos of the day were 


—— =o 






This thumb joint is 
held s lightly curved 


SSS == 
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inward = 









consult >, YOus 


scores of books were 
experts questioned, and photographs of the hands of many of 


minutely examined. The 


unusually successful in portraying a very difficult subject. * 
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This consciousness may be termed. “muscular sense,’ 
making it the sixth sense. 
The eye, the most delicate organ of the body, depends 


on the hand. To follow an object and adjust the muscles 
of the eye so as to present the axis of vision directly 
to it as it changes its place, we must be aware of these 


motions and conscious of their action to direct muscle. 


It 1S, therefore, 
the conditions of the muscles and capable of directing 


a question whether in being sensible of 


them with extraordinary minuteness, the sense of the 
action of the muscles does not enter into cur computa- 


tion ot the place of an object. 


The Eye and the Hand 

With the significant motions of the eye, the movements 
yf the hand are in harmony. The eye and the hand 
correspond, and the motions of the eye, combining with 
the impression on the retina, become the means of measur- 
ing and estimating the distance of objects. When we 
direct our attention to the motions of the eye, we are 
aware that without the power of directing the eye 
(motion related to the action of the whole body,) our 
organs of sense, which so largely contribute to the 
development of the powers of the hand, would be un- 


To relax is to loosen, to make flexible. This is one of 
the great essentials in the general use of the fingers, 
rms, and is very necessary when performing 


al instruments. For example, if in writing, 





the pen or pencil is held with a tight grip, it will be 
ipossible to write legibly. The overstrained muscles 
il] on become tired and fatigued. The reason for 
red feeling” after any kind of work, lies in the fact 
that few people relax their muscles sufficiently. 
To give this test, ene should sit down and determine 
relax every muscle.in the body. Then the whole 


nind should be concentrated upon thorough relaxation. 





muscles, originally tense and rigid, will 


recome loose and relaxed. 


Hand Pain and Its Cause 


\ rigid holding of the muscles is frequently the cause 
of pain for which you can find no reason. Some people 
do not relax totally even while they are asleep, and 
consequently, they find their muscles sore when they 
awaken. Many persons use more muscular effort than 
is required while performing upon musical instruments, 

pecially upon the piano. Students of the piano often 

er from backache that may be traced directly to lack 
f relaxation. Nearly all beg’nners strike the key with 
the whole hand and stiff wrist, whereas only a gentle 
pressure of the fingers and a quiet relaxed hand, wrist 


and arm are required 


Expanding and stretching the fingers, hands and arms 
is a most valuable means of strengthening and loosening 
the muscles and ligaments. For example, extend the 


arms their full length away from the body. Stretch 
them out as forcibly as possible and as far as you can, 
with fingers extended. Hold them there for a while, 


then drop them limp at the side and observe the tingling 
sensation Every part of the hand and arm must be 


properly stretched and expanded in order to develop the 
same 

The contracting of the various muscles of the hand 
and arm will strengthen the same wonderfully if done 
in the proper way and if followed by immediate and 
total relaxation. The muscles in the forearm, for 
example, can be developed in a very short time by clos- 
ing the fingers firmly; then all muscles should be 


contracted and held in a rigid position for a few mo- 
ments, afier which total relaxation should follow. 


Swedish Movements 
The rotary (or Swedish) movements of the fingers, 
hands and arms are of great value in making all the 


movable bones or joints loose and strong. The bones are 


moved around from right to left, and vice versa, in the 
various joints in such a manner that beneficial results 
are realized in a comparatively short time. 


Massaging (rubbing, kneading and pressing) the 


muscles of the hand and arms are of great value in 


developing them, as it relieves numbness and promotes 
better circulation in general. ‘Where one suffers from 
cold and perspiring hands, massaging is especially bene- 
ficial, as it promotes circulation. 

The thumb as used in piano playing is of far more 
importance than many students imagine. Some do not 
ase the thumb from its first finger joint, but use the 
whole hand instead; this is mostly due to the muscle 
heing weak between the thumb and first finger and the 
finger not being accustomed to the movement. Proper 
exercise of the thumb will loosen and strengthen the 
muscle so that the thumb will move freely. 

Sir Charles Bell in his “Anatomy” says: “It is upon 


the. length, strength, free lateral motion and perfect 


mobility of the thumb, that the superiority of the human 
hand depends. 


Suppose You Lost Your Thumb 


“The thumb is called ‘Pollux’ because of its strength, 
and this strength, being equal to that of all the fingers, 
is necessary to the perfection of the hand. Without the 
fleshy ball of the thumb, the power of the fingers would 
avail nothing; and accordingly the large ball formed by 
the muscles of the thumb, is the distinguishing character 
of the human hand. The loss of the thumb would 
amount almost to the loss of the hand.” 

The movement of the fourth finger is restricted by the 
cartilages connecting the muscles, also by the ligaments 
being tighter and shorter in the fourth finger movement. 
It is for this reason that the fourth finger cannot be 
raised up as high or move as freely as the other fingers. 
It is only by proper exercises in stretching and ex- 
panding that -this finger may be set comparatively free. 
It cannot be accomplished by simply moving it up and 
down. 

Since the long tendcns of the fingers pass under a sort 
of band through the wrist into the arm the entire finger 
movement becomes, in a way, dependent upon the wrist. 
No one can have a free finger movement with a stiff 
wrist. The hand must at all times move freely in the 
wrist, like on a pivot; it may be moved in all directions, 
up and down, from side to side, and entirely around 
in a circular manner. Many do not realize the impor- 
tance of the arm in using their fingers and hand. The 
movement of the fingers and hands is entirely gov- 
erned by the muscles in the forearm. By developing 
the arms through exercise in contraction, relaxation, 
etc., a decided improvement will be experienced in the 
movement of the fingers and hands. Octave playing from 
the wrist (the holding of the hand relaxed whrle ex- 
panded) depends upon the muscles of the arm. Relaxa- 
tion is a very important factor in all arm movements. 
Octave playing from the elbow, likewise is controlled 
by the muscles of the arm. 

We cannot fail to recognize the value of a systematic 
course of exercises as a guide for develop’ng and train- 
ing the hand to its highest possible efficiency. A trained 
hand can accomplish easily what an undeveloped one 
can never attempt. A delicate touch is a developed touch. 
This is needed in many professions, but is of vital im- 
portance to the musician, whose hands convey the melo- 
dies his mind conceives and interprets. 


Special Exercises 

Every true musician recognizes the importance of a 
thorough understanding of the anatomy and anatomical 
action of the fingers, wrists, hands and arms. It is an 
invaluable asset to his success, and must convince him of 
the immeasurable value of a systematic training that 
will develop his talent to the greatest extent. The teacher 
should explain, and the student fully understand, the 
reason for all the ‘technical exercises. Cause and effect, 
as well as conscious control, should be thoroughly 
mastered. One should learn why certain movements 
of the fingers, hands and arms are difficult, and how 
to overcome this difficulty by correct exercises and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the anatomy of the hands and arms. 
It would be just as unreasonable to practice or teach 
technical exercises without this knowledge as it would 
be for a physician to practice, or prescribe medicine for 
his patient without an accurate physiological knowledge 
of the body. 

Everyone practicing technical exercises should lnow 
what part of his hand needs training and development. 
There are seldom any two persons who can be trained 
in the same manner or by the same exercises. While 
there are many general difficulties, such as, in the fourth 
finger movement, lack of thumb-control, etc., still almost 
every pupil must overcome an individual difficulty, such 
as a weak or stiff wrist, or a lack of finger control. The 
teacher should show the pupil exactly where the diff- 
culty lies. With the aid of the illustrations, it is advis- 
able to point out to him whether his weakness be of the 
muscles, joints or fingers. This should be expiained so 
thoroughly that he understands the cause of his difficulty, 
as well as the purpose of the exercises, and the reason 
they are indispensable. It will help him to persevere 
in his work and make it interesting. 


Exercises Adapted to the Performer 

Owing to the difference in hands, there are scarcely 
any two persons who can use the same exercises. Con- 
sequently exercises must be given according to. indiyidual 
requirements. Many weary hours are spent at the piano 
in attempting to overcome some technical difficulty. The 
monotony of repeating the same phrase or passage, to- 
gether with the nervous strain of hearing the same notes 
over and over, have caused many pupils to give up in 
despair or become nervous wrecks. The object of these 
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lessons in “Physical Culture’ for the fingers, wrists, 
hands and arms, is to develop the same by means of 
movements, etc., away from the instrument and make the 
performer fit to take up the technical difficulties at the 
instrument and master them in half the time otherwise 
required. By devoting fifteen minutes of the practice 
hour to the proper exercises especially adapted to the 
performer, twice the amount of progress and far more 
ease in mastering the difficulties will be observed. 

The drudgery of technic also often causes a pupil 
to give up in despair, and at best tries his pat ence 
severely. In order to relieve the strain of technical de- 
velopment, the composers and publishers of technical 
works have presented everything in the most ‘interesting 
manner. Still it is extremely hard for most pupils to 
persevere in this branch of development. Many exercises 
for the fingers cannot be relieved of their monotony ; 
therefore, it is very trying on the nerves to give the 
fingers the required amount of exercise. 


Neglected Fingers 

After numerous tests and a thorough study of the 
matter it has been found that many exercises intended 
for the development of certain fingers, really do not 
reach the source of the difficulty, or require such a great 
amount of monotonous practice that the pupil will natu- 
rally become nervous and discouraged. Take tor example, 
the fourth and fifth fingers only. Have you ever stopped 
to think how these two fingers are naturally and gener- 
ally neglected? In the general use of the hand, such as 
taking hold of anything, in carrying objects, in writing, 
in handling tools—in fact, wherever there is a call for the 
use of the hand, the thumb, second and third fingers 
do it all, and the fourth and fifth fingers are hardly 
used. Now, we expect these unexercised fingers to do 
as much and more than the other fingers in exercises for 
technic on instruments like the piano or violin. It may 
readily be seen that these fingers require special assist- 
ance, and must be given special exercise for development 
away from the piano. This will save hours of wearisome 
practice and hasten the progress, as the exercises are 
indispensable for the development of the fingers, the 
hands and the arms. 

By physical culture exercises, the ligaments connecting 
the bones of the middle hand among themselves and 
with the fingers, are extended and stretched, by which 
these joints, so important in playing on musical instru- 
ments, are made flexible. The connecting links between 
the bones of the middle hand and the wrist are loosened. 
All the ligaments of the cavity of the hand are made 
flexible. All the muscles of the hand, and especially 
those situated between the bones (generally so little exer- 
cised), are stirred into activity. Convince yourself of 
these facts by studying the diagrams of the hand and 
the parts alluded to—the neglected movement of the 
middle hand and bones of the wrist, the small, tight 
ligaments between the knuckles and those of the hand. 
The wrist, especially, becomes flexible and strong by 
these exercises. Flexibility, agility and strength can 
only be acquired by special exercises, in stretching, 
extending, pressing and training the muscles, ligaments 
and limbs. 

Beginner’s Difficulties 

The principal difficuliy in playing a musical instru- 
ment does not consist in reading music, but in the awk- 
wardness and weakness of the untrained, undeveloped 
fingers, etc. The fingers cannot respond to the mind 
in a quick and easy manner unless they are previously 
trained. The rendition of good music is an art which 
makes the greatest demand on the muscles, etc., of the 
fingers—moving them up and down and expanding them 
according to the various requirements of a composition. 

The difficulty in beginn’ng technical work cn’ any musi- 
cal instrument is: 

lst—The muscles, ligaments and tendcns of the hand 
and fingers are least exercised, therefore, the weakest. 

2nd—They have never received physical culture exer- 
cises. 

3rd._The practice at the instrument alone for the 
purpose of strengthening the weak and neglected muscles 
and making them flexible is insufficient and often 
erroneous. 

4th—The transverse ligaments have never been 
stretched and are therefore, placed under unnatural 
strain. 

As scon as the muscles are properly and gymnasti- 
cally exercised and the ligaments and tendons stretched, 
the fingers are set at liberty, and are given the faculty 
cf moving freely over the instrument. The more the 
hand is physically developed, the better the touch becomes 
Remember no two persons’ hands are alike; therefore, 
everyone has his own, individual difficulties to contend 
with. 
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Common-Sense Arpeggio Study 


A regular technical background should be a part of the equipment of every student. 
Of course there may be certain gifted individuals who by sheer genius may be able to 
extract from a‘rather haphazard series of pieces all the technic that they feel is 
By regular technic is meant 
systematic two-finger exercises, such as those proposed by Dr. Mason in his farnous 
“Touch and Technic;’ five-finger exercises such as may be found in “The Little 
Pischna,” Hanon, Herz and other standard books of this type; and then the most 


necessary for their work, but such individuals are rare. 


In Scale and Arpeggio manuals the matter is invar- 
iably arranged in what may be called harmonic order ; 
which is to say that the keys proceed by one remove at 
a time, from no-sharps to seven, and from no-flats to 
seven. This has the advantage of showing how the 
scales are constructed in themselves, apart from the 
peculiarities of any particular instrument. Also, it intro- 
duces only one new inflection with each new key; and 
the order is nearly the same as it would be if the 
keyboard construction, relative to the method of fin- 
gering, were followed. 

Arpeggios Fingered Alike 

However, in the case of arpeggios these advantages 
are much less marked. Here only three notes of the 
scale are included in Common Chords and four in 
Seventh Chords, and the newest inflection (sharp or flat) 
does not occur in the former. 

Therefore, in addition to the harmonic order, if not 
in substitution for it, arpeggios should be practiced from 
the executant’s point of view. In other words, those 
arpeggios should be grouped and practiced in succession 
which are alike in the number and position of their black 
keys, irrespective of whether these are sharps or flats. 

3y noticing that arpeggios which are formed alike are 
fingered alike, the pupil will learn the principles of fin- 
gering, which is vastly better than learning by rote—if, 
indeed, such a practice can be called learning at all. 
Moreover, when his pupilage is over the student will have 
to play pieces not only in sharp keys or in flats and pro- 
ceeding by only one remove; but he also will have to 
jump with alacrity from any number of sharps to the 
same or a quite different number of flats, or vice versa, 


Watch the Construction of the Chords 

On the other hand the construction of the chords 
will always be obvious to the eye, and enharmonic alter- 
natives, that is, whether a black key is a sharp or flat, 
will, as has already been said, make no difference. 

Here, then, is an arrangement of Common Chord ar- 
peggios according to the number and position of the 
black keys followed by a similar table of Dominant 
Sevenths. To make the construction clear to the eye, 
a quarter-note head is used to represent a black key 
and a whole-note head for a white key. 

We will now examine some tables which will help tc 
systematize practice, introducing them in the order in 
which the black keys make their appearance. 


Common Chords n 


First we notice those which employ only white keys. 
These are the Major Triads of C, G, and F, and the 
Minor Triads of A, D, and E. 


Ex.1 














Following these we have with the bottom note black, 
the triad of B-flat major; and, with the top note black, 
the triad of B minor, 


Ex. 2. 


(a) ¢b) 


(Es 


and after these, the chords with the middle note black, 
which include D, E and A major, and those of G, C, 
and F minor. 





We are now ready for the chords using two black 
notes. Of these we have, first, the triad of B-flat minor, 
with the lower two notes black, and the triad of B major 
with the upper two notes black. 


Ex.4 


| (ay (b) 


By CLEMENT ATROBUS HARRIS, 


—EDITOR’S NOTE. 


After these we have the chords with the lower and 
upper notes black, which include the major triads of C- 
sharp, E-flat and A-flat, and the minor triads of C-sharp, 


F-sharp and A-flat. 


Of the triads we now have left only the ones of which 
all notes are black, which are the major triads of F-sharp 
and G-flat, and the minor triads of D-sharp and E-flat. 


Ex.6 

Analysis of the foregoing table reveals something to 
which it would be almost impossible for the student to 
attach too much importance,—namely, that those forms 
of chords which are found with only one black note 
are all on either B-natural or B-flat. This is because 
the upper tone of a common chord is a Perfect Fifth 
from the Root or bottom note (that is, of course, when 
the chord is in its original position); and, while the 
Perfect Fifth of every other note is similar to the Root, 
both notes being natural, sharp or flat, the Perfect Fifth 
of B-natural is F-sharp and of B-flat it is F. This last 
is the cause of most exceptions to rules for fingering 
scales as well as arpeggios. 























Dominant Sevenths 


The note named in these chords is the root. The 
Tonic of the Key of which this note is the Dominant is 
a perfect fifth lower; and the Dominant Seventh Chord 
is the same for both Major and Minor forms of the 
fo not tabulate so readily as the 
simpler Common Chords. 

First, the only Dominant Seventh Chord of which 


all four notes are white is the one on G. 


same scale. These ¢ 


Ex.7 
With the second note of the chord black, we have those 
on D, A, and EF, 





and with the upper not- bleck, we have the chords of 
C and F. 


Ex.9 


sea 


We next consider the chords using two black notes and 
find those with the first and third notes black occurring 
on D-flat and C-sharp. 

Ex.10 





With the first and fourth notes black we have the chord 
on B-flat. 


Ex.it 
$ 
Also. with the second and third notes black there is 


the chord on B. 


Ex.12 
_ 


thorough possible drilling in scales and arpeggios. 
technical authority the world over from Czerny down to Lhevinne, Friedman, Rosen- 
thal or Bachaus, Philipp, Hofmann, Scharwenka, Lamond, Jonas and Carieno, who 
has not insisted upon this. 
that will stand the stress of time. 
building may topple just as you are putting on the roof, if the foundation is insecure. ) 


It is difficult to find a great 


Solid materials, only, can make a solid structure 
Don't experiment with fundamentals. Your 


Dominant Seventh Chords with Black Keys 

When we 
three black first have those with the 

second and third notes, black, on F-sharp and G-flat. 


the Dominant Seventh Chords with 
keys, we first, 


come to 


Ex.13 


tH 





Then there are two with the first, third and fourth 
notes black, on E-flat and A-flat. 
’ 
: _ : ; 
No Dominant Seventh has all four notes black. The 
only chord in common use consisting of four black ; 


notes is the chord of the added sixth on G-flat and F- 
sharp, with their inversions. 


Ex.15 
Sy 5 
ry) 


Practice Arpeggios in Order 


The arpeggios should of course be practiced in th 
order in which the keys are named in this classifica- 
tion. Inversions will not be fingered in the same way 
as the original position of the same chord; but any in- 


version will be fingered in the same way as 
inversion of any other chord of the same group. 


It here may be pointed out that, when a first or second 























inversion of a Common Chord is played at « octave 
only, the upper note is played with the fifth finger; but 

as the thumb cannot easily be passed under the fifth 

finger, the fourth is used for the upper 1 where two 
or more octaves are played, if the chord begins wit 

a white note. 

Ex. 16 2 2 
es oe = —— = ae 1S 

att ——e he 

= Selassie as ae 4 

is = pot ee 

Qs. 2 . 449 4 2 re ing a 1 


fourth fin- 


than the 


If it begins with a black note, though the 
ger is used, it 
upper one. 


will be on some note other 


Facts about Bars 


Tue bar line is the 
or the end of a measure. 


division indicating the beginning 
Why then do we have dotte 
bars, or.bars made up of little dots rather than strai rht 


lines? These are merely editorial conveniences which 
clever arrangers have devised to make certain thing | 
clearer. For instance, in five-quarter time, some editor 
have a way of inserting one of the dotted line bars 


between the second and third beats, thus indicating that 
the third beat has a slight accent. This 
the rhythm a little easier until the passage 
without this additional accent. In the Presser Edition of 
the famous B. Minor Nocturne of Chopin, the last meas- 


serves to make 


can be played 


written without bar lines, 


so that the 


were originally 
with dotted 
play them with more ease. 

Often the student will find a double-bar in the 
f measure. This is usually nothing more than the 
ending of a distinct section of the piece which terminates 
in the middle of a measure. 
begins normally upon the third beat of a 


ures, which 


are indicated bars student can q 
middle 


ota 


The Gavotte, for instance, 
measure of 


four quarter beats. Therefore, it must end upon the 
second beat of a measure. It then might be the com 
poser’s desire to change the key signature. In doing this 


middle of the 
Usually the bar lines in such cases are 


he could insert a double bar in the measure. 
hter. 
The heavy bar lines are reserved for the real end of the 
Schumann in his WNovellettes 


much lig 
composition. uses the 
double bar when he changes the key in the middle of a 
measure (See Opus 21, No. 8). 
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What is the Best Fingering ? 


By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 

Wuat it the best fingering? The best fingering is 
that one which allows the simplest and most reliable 
means to a smooth and musical performance of the 
composition in hand. Every passage of every com- 
position should have its own definite fingering, which 
should be decided upon at the very earliest study of the 
work. Wrong fingering or irregular, changeable finger- 
ing, causes a large portion of the hesitation and uncertain- 
ty which often accompanies the playing of students. 
Good and “comfortable” fingering is an aid to elegance 
and finesse in piano playing, is of the greatest help in 
memory work, as right fingers help to get the right notes, 
is a means by which one phrases well. It gives the player 
a feeling of confidence and security; economizes time 
and strength in the daily practice. It is of great assist- 
ance im sight-reading; is a means to the acquirement of 
velocity. All these, and many more reasons may be 
given why a pupil should adopt a definite fingering for 
each musical passage and then continue to use it. 

Nearly every composition of worth may be had in a 


tandard edition, which, of course, includes finger in- 
dicatidns. But sometimes these editions are not obtain- 
bl. \lso the teacher must always take into considera- 
tion the sizé and shape of the hands of each pupil. 
Many n edition. has been fingered by some one whose 
hand may be large and broad. Such a fingering will 
not fit the needs of the unusually small hand. Older 

d more experienced pupils may suit the fingering to 
best fit their own hands; but the less advanced student 


should always have it indicated by the teacher. One might 
write chapters upon the significance of little, seemingly 
nimportant things. Many a little thing used as cir- 
cumstantial evidence has hung a man, or has set him 
ree Piano students will find correct fingering the 


ittle thing” which will set them free. 

It was Philip Emanuel Bach who said—“All facility 

pends upon fingering.” There are several general 
rules which suggest themselves, the observance of which 


will {weep away all finger difficulties. 

irst, the pupil should have indelibly stamped upon 
his mind, the regular fingering of each major and minor 
scale, and of each arpeggio—whether of major, minor, 
or seventh chords. A student will presently begin to 
dgnize in compositions, scale passages, and their ap- 


parent identity, as scale of C, scale of E, etc. These 
will, naturally, be speedily learned, the fingers already 
knowing their places. The regular fingering of any 
such scale passage will be used, unless it is otherwise 
indicated, having been changed for réasons of phrasing, 
or to allow the stronger fingers some unusual opportunity 
for melody work, or accent. An example of regular 
scale fingering in a piece is the Scherzsino by Moszkowski, 


in which the scale of F major is constantly wused. 
études require rather certain and intimate knowledge of 
all scale fingerings before they can be completely mastered 
and effectively played. In the Fantasia in C, Op. 15, by 
Schubert, the left hand plays simply scale and arpeggio 
passages for several pages. 

Second, the student should thoroughly master at least 
one standard fingering for the chromatic runs which so 
abound in all piano literature. The most usual fingering 
for such runs is: The third or middle finger on all 
black keys; the thumb on all white keys, except at E 
and F, and at B and C, where the second finger will be 
used, following the thumb and third finger in the order in 
which it is a part of the hand, This rule applies to 
both right and left hands. 

Third, repeated notes should be played by constantly 
changing the fingers toward the thumb, as—321, 321, or 
4321, 4321. 

Fourth, a simple rule for fingering broken chord pas- 
sages, with reference to the third and fourth fingers is 
that when the distance to be reached between any of 
these fingers and the fifth or thumb is more than a 
third, or when a black key is to be reached, the third 
finger should generally be used. If the distance is but 
a third, use the fourth finger; as, right hand, D, F sharp, 
A, D, would be fingered 1, 2, 3, and 5 (or 1, 2, 3, 1 
if continued more than an octave); D, G, B, D, would 
be fingered 1, 2, 4, 5, (or 1), and so on. 

A fifth helpful suggestion is that sequential passages 
require that each passage should be fingered alike, re- 
gardless of black keys. A good example of a sequential 
passage, or repetition of a melodic pattern, is in the 
Etude in A flat by Wollenhaupt. At the beginning all 


the figures should be fingered thus: 





Ex. 1 nes 








Many - 


Later in the same piece, the left hand, in its ascending 
figure has a sequential passage which would be fingered: 


Ex.2 


Jp 

















Finger patterns may also often be useful in the play- 
ing of cadenzas, as in the short one in Paderewski's 
Minuet int G, the simplest fingering for which is—(I have 
inserted division marks not in the printed music, so as 
to illustrate my use of a finger pattern) — 


Exo 
Pe feces H 


4 


f 




















Finger patterns may be found in a large per cent of 
the compositions which a pupil will study. 

[In the sixth place, recurring passages in the same com- 
position should be played with the same fingering. The 
musical memory is strengthened by such uniform finger- 
ing, for memory of a passage should always include the 
fingering as well as the melody and notes. In the Chopin 
Nocturne in G, there occur two principal passages which 
are nearly identical, and which are transposed into 
various keys in the course of the piece and should have 
the same finger application in the various transpositions, 
The right hand figure of measure 3 in the key of G, recurs 
at measures 9 and 77 in the keys of G flat, at measure 
80 in the key of D, and also at measure 126. The other 
passage differs but a trifle, and occurs at measures 6, 17, 
74, and 129 in various keys, and should have the same 
fingering in all. 

In the end the pianist will havé to discover the set or 
pair of fingers which, with his own hands, enable him to 
ect the best results. Nearly everyone has a natural 
combination, which if not awkward, may be indulged. 
The other fingers, however, must be systematically 
drilled, as the work done by any one finger indirectly ben- 
efits the unused fingers. 


How to Overcome Nervousness 
By Eugenio Pirani 


One of the most inexplicable psychological phenomena 
is the laming effect which the performer feels before the 
public. He would be able to interpret the work of art 
with technical perfection, with deep expression, with dra- 
matic power, with all delicate shading required, with un- 
daunted dash—but for the presence of a numerous public. 

I have known, personally, distinguished players and 
singers who were paralyzed the moment they had to ap- 
pear before the audience. Theodore Kullak, one of the 
greatest pianists of our age, admired by Rubinstein, by 
Liszt, by Tausig, was not able to play in public without 
losing control upon his memory and upon his fingers. 
He «commenced his rendition like the grand artist he 
was, but after a few measures, he made a mess of 
everything. Adolph Henselt, the great pianist and com- 
poser, suffered in still higher degree from this treacher- 
ous ailment. 

Even Hans von Buelow, the celebrated pianist, was 
troubled with tremendous nervousness before the public. 
Little things were liable to endanger the perfection of 
his rendition. The sight of a lady fanning herself in 
one of his concerts disturbed him so that he had to stop 
in the middle of his performance and request the lady 
to cease the motion with her fan. 

It was in Cologne, as Buelow gave a recital in the 
Concert Hall of the Conservatory, that, during the first 
number of his program, he discovered sitting in. the 
first row Ferdinand Hiller, the composer, with whom he 
was in somewhat Strained relations. As a matter of fact, 
Buelow, owing to his excessive irritability, was on bad 
terms with the most of his fellow musicians. Buelow 
felt like an evil eye was cast on him. He could not 
stand it. He left suddenly the stage and returned soon 
with two robust fellows who turned the piano, so that 
he had no more to face the hated Hiller. 

I remember Benjamino Cesi, a splendid Italian pianist, 
being seized by violent convulsions, the moment he had 
to walk on the stage of the Pergola Theatre, on the 
occasion of the Cristofori historical concerts. 

Of course it is the consciousness that hundreds of criti- 
cal eyes and ears are concentrated upon the performance 
which disturbs the directing mind and brings the machine 
out of order. 

And still, if you could realize that often but one per- 
son’ listening to you, is possessed of a keener artistic 
judgment than the hundreds assembled in the audience, 
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you' would not attribute the least importance to the 
number of listeners. If you are able to satisfy or even 
to enthuse the one severe critic, you may as well be 
sure that you can please the large audience. 

That all the trouble is in your imagination is proved 
by the fact that, if you could be assured that all persons 
are not attentively listening to you, but that their atten- 
tion is attracted by some unusual happening, say a cat 
or a dog running through the-hall, you would in a moment 
recover all your wits and render the work faultlessly 
and artistically. 

It would not be necessary that the public attention be 
really diverted from you. It would be sufficient that 
you believe it. As a matter of fact it may be that you 
were deceived in that point. You may have heard or seen 
something which, in your judgment, was liable to distract 
the attention of the public, for instance, the pounding of 
a hammer of some workman in another part of the build- 
ing. That was sufficient to free you from the incubus of 
fear and from that moment your rendition became in- 
spired, superb. It was, however, only a mistake on your 
part. The public did not for a moment leave you out of 
sight. You were just as attentively watched as before. 
Only the changed attitude of your mind brought about 
this wonder. 

Another instance. You play or sing before a musician 
upon whose judgment you put a great value. You be- 
come excited and do not do your best. Suddenly you 
discover that he has closed his eyes and you believe 
him fallen asleep—a rather depressing discovery. How- 
ever, knowing that he does not hear you any more, you 
feel relieved and continue to play like a great artist. He 
has only pretended to sleep and, with closed eyes, he 
listened the more keenly to’ ‘your performance. What 
blessed mistake was yours! 

The following instance is also characteristic. You per- 
form to make a record for the phonograph. . Before the 
machine is released your production was highly artistic, 
but, as soon as the machine starts, you feel_nervous and 
do not half as well as you could. 

Sometimes a sheer mechanical remedy delivers you from 
the insidious grip. I had, myself, the most humorous 
experience. It was on the occasion of my first appear- 
ance in St. Petersburgh with Alma Webster Powell, the 
renowned singer. Before going out for my first num- 
ber I feit unusually excited and I was about to send 
somebody to announce that I felt indisposed and that the 
piano number would be omitted. My partner saw 
directly what was the matter with me and, with a sudden 
inspiration, without saying a word, pinched me in the arm 
with such superhuman strength that at once I saw all the 
stars of the firmament. I was first incensed at the 
brutality of the attack, but in the same moment my per- 
plexity had disappeared. I went upon the stage, sat at 
the piano and, thinking only of the severe pain in my 
arm, I forgot the public and played with perfect ease and 
indifference, only from time to time meditating some kind 
of reprisal against the frightfulness of my fair partner. 
Afterwards I had to own that her merciless pinching was 
the best service she ever rendered me! 

One ought not to forget another point. Every single 
individual in the audience attributes very little importance 
to your production. It is only a matter of relaxation to 
him or even only a pleasant way to ease his digestion. 
It is indifferent. to him if you prove a great or only a 
mediocre artist. Your failure does not affect his repu- 
tation, your success does not add a jot to his fame. 

This conviction should arouse in you the same indif- 
ference concerning his presence. You may be sure also’ 
that of a hundred listeners ninety-nine would not be able 
to appreciate your merits or to detect your faults. The 
whole audience has perhaps not half the value of the one 
friend, the distinguished artist who expressed to you his 
delight with your work. 

How silly, how childish we may be at times! How 
easily, with a little logic, could we be freed of one of 
our worst enemies! 


Musical Joy Within 


By M. L. Michaels 


BEETHOVEN had to learn to find his musical joy within 
himself, because of his lamentable deafness. Once he 
said: “For thee, poor Beethoven, no fortune comes 
from without. Your joy you must create in the ideal 
world within yourself.” Many musicians seem to be 
separating themselves from the delights of solitary play- 
ing. They seem to feel that playing should be for 
exhibition. Nothing of the sort. Not until you have 
discovered what fun it is to take a book of music in an 
arm chair and read it as you would a novel, conjuring 
timbres more beautiful than any you or any other merta! 
can reproduce, can you reach the real heights of music. 
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‘‘Here Comes the Bride’’ 


A Junetime Story of the Great Wedding Music of Yesterday and To-day for the Church and for the Home 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


June being the most popular month for weddings, about 
this time countless prospective brides must be consider- 
ing all the delightful little details of an important cere- 
mony in which they are to play a leading part. 

Probably about ninety-nine in every hundred, in spite 
of a slight; but growing tendency to strike out in new 
paths, will decide to have the Bridal Chorus, from Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin,” and the Wedding March from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” used as music 
before and after the ceremony, respectively. 

Several little problems in the culture history of the 
human race, though not of any overwhelming importance 
one way or another, furnish a fertile field for interesting 
speculation. For instance, how did the ancient Greeks 
and Romans manage their cooking, when sugar was not 
yet invented? How could men ever manage to light their 
pipes on horseback (as they are represented in some old 
novels as*doing), before the days of friction matches? 
How were formal weddings conducted before the year 
1850, which was about the time the two marches above 
mentioned came into use? 

In a volumg of old marches (German, French and 
English), there is practically nothing that even purports 
to be a wedding march. There are a few fine funeral 
marches, by Handel, Beethoven and others, a few marches 
of a solemn priestly character, from Glttck and from 
Mozart; but the most are military marches, pure and 
simple, and that of a very empty and threadbare sort— 
far inferior to our own Sousa. Anything uniting tender- 
ness with a stately, but modest pride, as does the “Lohen- 
grin” march, or filled with triumphant joy, like the 
Mendelssohn, march, was simply not to be found; so it 
is not to be wondered that these two marches, when 
they appeared, were so quickly and universally adopted 
as filling a long-felt need. 


Two Famous Marches 

Perhaps it will be interesting to observe what we hap- 
pen to know of the origin of these two marches, and we 
will begin with the Mendelssohn, as slightly the older. 
Shakespeare’s plays have long been immensely popular 
with the German public, owing partly to the fact of ex- 
cellent translations into modern German; whereas, in 
their original form, their English is now so old that many 
words and expressions have become unintelligible to Eng- 
lish-speaking people, other than the learned. Mendels- 
sohn, at the early age of- seventeen, attended many 
performances of Shakespeare, and wrote his very fine 
Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream; but besidcs an 
overture, there are numerous places in the play which 
call for special incidental music, and seventeen years 
after, in 1843, at the command of the King of Prussia, 
he completed the task already begun, by adding some 
dozen or so other pieces including the famous Wedding 
March. It is quite a long march, by the way, and is all 
well worth hearing; but the majority of the people who 
listen to it at weddings never hear more than the first 
two strains, owing to its being cut short by the exit, or 
in some cases the entrance, of the bridal party. 

The “Lohengrin” number is from Wagner’s opera of 
that name, first performed at Weimar, in 1850, under 
Liszt’s direction, while Wagner was in exile abroad 
because of his revolutionary activities. It had been com- 
posed several years previously. In the opera this is a 
chorus sung by the bridesmaids, and is a beautifully light 
and graceful little piece. Occasionally we hear organists 
who have an‘entirely wrong understanding of it and play 
it fortissimo, in a noisy and grandiose manner; others, 
again, keep it properly graceful and tender, but fail to 
make it crisply rythmical as they should. The story of 
the opera runs as follows: 





Elsa, princess of Brabant, 


has reason to mourn the loss of her brother, who has 
mysteriously disappeared, and she is overwhelmed by 
being also accused falsely of witchcraft. According to 
the mediaeval custom, her trial is to take the form of a 
duel between two knights; but she knows of no champion 


ready to fight for her. The night before the trial, in 
a dream, she sees her destined champion, coming in a 
boat drawn by a swan. This dream comes true when 
the knight, Lohengrin, so appears, at just the critical 
moment when her hopes seemed vain, and he vanquishes 
his opponent, Telramund. In accordance with her prev- 
icus intentions she marries Lohengrin, although he is 
unknown and refuses to give any account of himself. 
Immediately after their marriage, enemies begin attempt- 
ing to poison her mind against him, and despite his 
warnings, she plies him with inquiries as to his origin 
and home. At length, overcome by her entreaties, he 
reveals his secret. He is a Knight of the Holy Grail; 
and it is the nature of his vow that wherever he appears 
on any knightly errand he must remain unknown; other- 
wise he must depart at once from those who have learned 
his secret. Accordingly he bids farewell forever to poor, 
remorseful Elsa, but makes some amends by restoring 
to her, just before he departs, her lost brother, who, 
under enchantment, has been none other than the swan 
which drew Lohengrin’s boat hither, but who now re- 
sumes his proper human form. 

The play is very evidently an allegory, hinting that 
perfect trust is one most necessary condition for endur- 
ing love. Not a bad thing for a bride to remind herself. 


Planning Wedding Music 

Nearly all organists, and occasionally also pianists 
and other musicians, have occasion from time to time 
to give thought to the proper planning of wedding mu- 
sic. No fixed set of principles can hold good in all 
cases, because the wedding ceremony is itself regarded 
in such a different light by different types of people; 
and it should be the musician’s aim to furnish such music 
as will agree with the character of the occasion, even 
when they have allowed him a free hand in the matter. 
To some, it is a solemn, though joyful, religious cere- 
mony; to others, a brilliant social function; to others, 
merely a civil contract. The last-named we may dis- 
miss with few words, as they need no music, merely 
going before a justice of the peace, or at least a min- 
ister, with little ceremony; but between the other two 
classes a distinction should be drawn. 

When a wedding is held in a church, it is at least sup- 
posed to be a religious ceremony; and nothing should 
be permitted in the line of music, either vocal or instru- 
mental, which would be out of keeping with a sacred 
edifice. The Roman Catholics already have this matter 
pretty well standardized on a correct basis, so that 
any remarks of mine would be superfluous; but I will 
say a few words in regard to the Episcopal Church, in 
which, of all the Protestant churches, the wedding serv- 
ice is of the most dignified and religious character. 
Where the help of a choir is available, there are several 
hymns (in the standard hymnal) specially provided for 
the occasion—the favorites being O Perfect Love and 
The Voice That Breathed O’cr Eden. There are also, 
although the choice is somewhat limited, anthems of a 
suitable character, which may be found by searching 
publishers’ lists, especially those from the press of No- 
vello or H. W. Gray, There is a custom recognized, 
though far too rarely practiced, of following the wed- 
ding ceremony with the Communion Service, at which 
the bridal couple make their communion. Where this is 
done, any one of the numerous briefer musical settings 
of the ritual may be used. 

To go back a little:—Some quarter or even half of 
an hour before the time set for the ceremony it is quite 
customary for the organist to begin to play while the 
guests are assembling. A great quantity of organ music 
is suitable for this purpose, and only a few pieces are 
mentioned—such as Dubois’ Cantilene Nuptiale; Jensen’s 
Bridal Song; Wolstenholme’s The Question and The 
Answer; Borowski’s Adoration. The March from Tann- 
haiiser is another splendid piece for this purpose, only 
it should not come immediately before the real “wedding 


march,” as it might cause confusion, or if not that, would 
result in a slight lack of contrast. 

Very often the bride, especially if herself musical, will 
have a choice of pieces and will furnish the organist 
beforehand with a list of what she wishes played. In 
most cases she will show good judgment, but sometimes 
she will set her heart on some trifling little sentimental 
ballad, endeared to her perhaps for personal reasons 
or on some piece which it is impossible to render effec 
tively as organ music, though otherwise unobjectionable 

The introduction of any secular sentimental song, 
either sung, or played on the organ, is wholly out of 
character in a church wedding, but (to those who like 
that sort of thing) is not so bad at a home wedding 
The writer has played at several home weddings where, 
before the ceremony, interspersed with piano pieces of a 
light and cheerful character, a vocalist sang several 
secular songs, the selections being often the choice of 





the bride. On another occasion, a trio combination, con- 
sisting of violin, ’cello and piano, was used with great 


satisfaction. There is a vast amount of beautiful music 
composed specially for that combination, not to men 
tion numerous “arrangements,” both classical and pop 
ular. The string quartet—two violins, viola and ’cello— 
is another beautiful form of music; but its repertoir: 

less extensive and it does not take so kindly to “ar- 


rangements.” By adding a double-bass, however, to 
string quartet, a great deal of orchestral music becomes 
available for use, and this combination is very desirable 
where a piano is not convenient. 

It is a matter for devout thanksgiving that in these 
days of ‘jazz’ we do not as yet find it in connectio1 
with wedding ceremonies. Perhaps I ought to “rap on 
wood” when I say this, however. 





Formal Weddings 
Formal weddings, either “home” or “church,” are 
usually rehearsed, and particular attention is given to 
the matter of the wedding march, with its appropriate 
music. Of course it must begin at just the right time, 
and some signal is agreed upon with the organist. Thx 
organist is also expected to hit upon just the right tempo 
for the marching, and to come to a close just when the 
wedding party reaches the place where it is to stand 
not an easy thing to do, without some musical butchery 
In many cases it will be found much easier (supposit 
the line of march is short) to take a strain or two 
the music and repeat it over and over again, rather than 
to attempt to play through the whole march. In casi 


‘they wish the music lively but the pace dignified, then 


play a 4/4 march at a rapid tempo and have them take 
only two steps in a measure instead of four. These 
directions are given because organists must suit theit 
patrons, Personally, I think far too great importanc: 
is placed on the matter of marching—a wedding proces- 
sion is neither a military drill nor a form of ballet- 
dance: it is sufficient if the wedding party simply pro- 
ceeds in an orderly manner from the place where it 
starts to the place where it is going, without giving 
thought to feet and legs. 

As intimated in the opening paragraphs, in spite of 
the almost universal vogue of certain excellent but per- 
haps rather too hackneyed marches, there is occasion- 


ally a call for something more novel. This call has 
come so seldom, in the writer’s own case, that his expe- 
rience is less wide than he could desire. However, lhe 


is able to name a few pieces which can be used on 
occasion where variety is an object. Grieg’s Norwegian 
Bridal Procession is one, though much better for piano 


than for organ . Gounod’s Marche Romaine is another 
The Bridesmaids Chorus from Weber's “Freischiits’ 
would be a lovely number, sung before a wedding by a 


chorus of girls, while, for a large mixed chorus, where 
such happens to be available, what could be finer and 
more appropriate than the Bridal Chorus trom Cowens 
“Rose Maiden”? 
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That sudden access of patriotic self-consciousness 
which was noticeable. from the time that America first 
entered the late war, had, as one of its manifestations, a 
tendency to éncourage the use of American music. This 
was most commendable, but unfortunately, as a certain 
prominent critic (Dr. Sonneck, I believe) has expressed 
it, it does not always follow that because a person is 
a good American and a composer he is a good Ameri- 
can composer. However, we really do have a number 
of American composers whose works are’ of sufficient 
excellence to be recommended, without the need of any 
chauvinistic boosting. For instance, there are excellent 
wedding marches by H. Englemann, R. deKoven and 
John Philip Sousa. The Englemann number is strong 
and dignified, and not difficult: it is published for piano, 
but could be easily adapted for organ. The deKoven 
composition is published in both piano and organ ar- 
rangements, and is quite tuneful. The Sousa number is 
to be had for piano solo (also in a “concert edition” for 
piano solo), for piano four hands, and for organ. The 
organ arrangement demands a good player. Curiously 
enough, although a joyous and brilliant piece, it has 
none of the singable or whistleable quality of his weil- 
known military marches, but almost the breadth and con- 


is 
IS 


tent of a symphony movement. 

Among songs suitable for a soloist at a home wed- 
ding (as we have already spoken rather against their 
employment at a church ceremony) are O Perfect Love, 
Burleigh; J Love You Truly, Bond; At Dawning, Cad- 
man; The Year's at the Spring, Beach. 

For music to be played while the guests are assem- 
bling, the variety is almost unlimited. We have space 
to mention only Nevin’s beautiful suite of four pieces 
under the title of A Day in Venice, which may be had 
either for piano or in an excellent arrangement for 
organ. The third of these pieces, Venetian Love Song, 

a spe cial favorite. 

A most convenient collection for organists is the 
book entitled Wedding and Funeral Music, edited by 
EK. A. Kraft. This contains, besides the familiar Wagner 
and Mendelssohn marches, several others less familiar; 


also a variety of music suitable for playing while the 


guests are assembling. It does not, however, include 


the marches by Englemann, deKoven or Sousa, to which 
we have alluded above. These may, of course, be ob- 
tained in sheet-music form. 


Music During the Ceremony 


There is one little detail yet to be mentioned. At 
some church weddings the organist is desired to con- 
tinue playing during the entire actual ceremony, fur- 
nishing an almost inaudible background of soft music. 


If the organ has a stop or stops sufficiently soft, the 
ffect may be very pleasing; but if not extremely well 
managed, there is danger of the musical tone appearing 
intrusive. If any doubt is felt it is best to try it out 
at the rehearsal and then let the persons concerned 
decide whether or not they wish it. The effect is best 
if the organist is one who has a gift at improvising, 
and takes for his theme some one or more strains from 


€ 


music he has already been playing—not, however the 
wedding march, but something of a more subdued and 
quiet character. Where a piano is used it is almost im- 
possible ° to keep the tone soft enough for the desired 
background, hence it is best to confine this effect to 
organ music exclusively. 

In the course of preparing this article, the writer con- 
sulted a number of other organists, in order to compare 
notes and extend his field of information, but for the 
most part found their repertoire of wedding music to 
be much like his own. At the last moment, however, a 
letter arrived from Harold W. Thompson, of Albany, 
ean of the Eastern New York Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, which contains so many valuable 





suggestions that, with his permission, we shall transcribe 
it almost entire. He says: 

“Whenever matters are left to my own discretion, I 
use one of Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance marches for 





1e march out; either the familar one in D, or the one 
in G. My favorite vocal number for weddings is 
Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh (in English translation, of 
course). I had this at my own wedding. It seems to 
me the finest of love songs. It always seems to please. 

“For the ceremony itself I usually play very softly 
some appropriate romantic composition while the service 
is going on—for instance, the middle section of Grieg’s 
Bridal Procession—very nice on a soft “string.” Before 
the service I always play fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Elgar’s Chanson de Matin (organ arrangement in No- 
vello Edition is joyful and also romantic. The first num- 
ber in Lemare’s Arcadian Idyll, goes well; it is dainty 
Oliver King has a Wedding Suite, all 
pretty good; there is also a Wedding Suite by Dubois. 


and pretty. 


Appropriate numbers by American composers are Wood- 
man’s Epithalamium, loud and joyful, and Matthews’ 
Epithalamium (Schirmer Edition). In Barnes’ new Or- 
ganist’s Guide (Schirmer), you will find a number of 
things for organ at weddings. Some joyful little dance 
numbers are appropriate. For instance, there is the 
delightful little Forlane, by Aubert, in Dickinson's His- 
torical Recital Series (Gray). 

“You probably have in your library innumerable Jdyls,; 
for example, Noble’s delightful little Elizabethan Idyl 
(J. Fischer). Then there are a host of joyful pieces: 
Webbe’s Ecstasy (Gray), Cole’s Rhapsody (Schmidt), 
Seth Bingham’s Roulade (Gray), occur to me at once 
as attractive—these three happen to be not particularly 
easy. . 

“If you can get extra instruments, there are a host of 
things. For example, H.- A. Matthews’ Romance 
(Schirmer) and Dickinson’s Evaltation, for organ, violin, 
cello and harp. Or use romantic trios like Ganne’s 
Extase, and Widor’s Romance; both of these are in Car! 
Fischer’s Artist Trios volume.” 


How Long Shall I Hold the Pause ? 


By Charles Y. Cattell 


“WueEn I find this sign @ over a note, how long shall 
{ hold it?” 

“Properly speaking there is one general rule. Hold 
the note or the rest twice as long as its indicated time 
value, when it has a Hold or Pause sign over it.” 

“Ves, but do I hold the notes in both hands equally 
long?” 

“The answer here is. “no,” unless there is a hold in 
both the treble and in the bass. Careless editors some- 
times fail to put the hold in both places, but it should 
be there if both parts are to be held.” 

“But,” inquires Miss Inquisitive, “what if I come 
across a passage like this where the notes are of un- 
equal value in the right hand and in the left hand?” 





























“The only sensible solution is to prolong the last half 
of the measure artistically something after the fashion 
of Example 2. In this way the length of each note in 
the left hand is doubled. If this is done mechanically 
it will be abominable. The hold is thus merely sug- 
gestive.” 

















“Here is a hold over a double bar. What shall I do 
with that?” 

“Tf a pause appears over a double bar, either at the 
end of a complete measure or in any part of the measure, 
pause for a time equal to the measure or part of the 
measure which immediately precedes the double bar.” 





That First Lesson Again 


By Hope Waters 


WueEn starting children in music, often there is a 
period during which the pupil “wakes up” as to why he 
is taking music lessons. 

To begin with, it is better to start slowly and work 
gradually up from one lesson to the next. Nothing is 
ever gained by crowding and pushing the child or by 
giving too hard or too long lessons for practice. One 
exercise learned well is worth more by far than an 
entire page carelessly played. 

The first lesson should usually consist of teaching the 
pupil the different notes of the scale of C. Middle C 
should be located and then other C’s, D’s and so on 
should be found on the keyboard. Then these notes 
should be found on the music page and special attention 
called to lines and spaces. 

Later the pupil may learn to spell such words as he 
can from the scale of C; such as g-a-b, gab; c-a-b, 
cab; g-e-e, gee. Children enjoy this spelling game and 
it helps to make the lesson interesting. 


THE ETUDE 
A Musical History Intelligence Test 


Questions on the Lives of the Great Composers 


Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


(THE Hrvupy will present during ensuing months a series 
of questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee” club meeting, 
the idea being to drop each student from the line when 
failing to give @ correct answer and to sce which student 
can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or they 
may be used by the private teacher, with the individual 
pupil, for special auailiary work. The answers to this set 
of questions will appear in THE Erupp for next month.— 
Editor of THE ETUDE.] 


Series No. II 


1—Who composed The Huguenots? 

2—Who composed the very famous Jewel Song? 

3—Who taught Marie Antoinette to sing? 

4—Who composed Lucia? 

5—What great pianoforte teacher was ‘born in Vienna 

1791? 

6—Who composed The Passion of St. Matthew? 

7—Who composed IWerther, an opera? 

8—What composer wrote the Columbian Ode for the 
dedication of the World’s Fair, Chicago? 

9—Who composed Narcissus? 

10—Who composed a pianoforte piece, To a Wild 
Rose? 

11—Who composed H. M. S. Pinafore? 

12—Who was one of the great composers of waltz 
music f 

13—Who composed Madame Butterfly? 

14—What English composer was knighted in 1904? 

15—Who taught John Field, the composer ? 

16—Who composed Traumerei? 

17—Who composed the Pathetic Symphony? 

18—Who composed the Beatitudes? 

19—Who perfected the violin model? 

20—Who appeared before the public as a pianist for 
60 years? 

21—What musician was a torch-bearer at Beethoven’s 
funeral ? 

22—Who composed the /nzitation to the Dance? 

23—Who composed a very familiar Humoresque? 

24—What Polish composer has written a very popular 
Minuet ? 

25—Who composed the Peer Gynt music? 

26—Who composed a set of well-known Hungarian 
dances? 

27—Who composed nine famous symphonies? 

28—Who composed the Magic Flute? 

29—What musician was born the same year as George 
Washington, 1732? 

30—What German-born musician is buried in West- 
minster Abbey? 

31—What little boy took a hammer and tried to break 
his spinet because he could not find a major triad? 

32—Whose ‘“Habanera”’ made Emma Calve famous? 

33—Who composed Parsifal? 

34—What Russian pianist founded the Russian Musi- 
cal Society in 1861? 

35—What Italian composer wrote 20 operas in eight 
years? 

36—Who composed the opera Electra? 

37—Who wrote a noted book of Twenty-four Pre- 
ludes? 


Answers to Series I 


1—C. M. Loeffler, 2—F. S. Converse, 3—Puccini, 4— 
Edward Elgar, 5—Paderewski, 6—Bizet, 7—Arthur Foote, 
8—Massenet, 9—Ethelbert Nevin, 10—MacDowell, 11—Sul- 
livan, 2—Johann Strauss, 138—Stradivarius,’ 14—von 
Weber, 15—Verdi, 16—Tartini, 17—Scarlatti, 18—Anton 
Rubinstein, 19—Rossini, 20—Richard Strauss, 21—Paganini, 
22—Liszt, 28—Gounod, 24—Debussy, 25—Gluck, 26—Doni- 
zetti, 27—Corelli, 2S—Clementi, 29—Tschaikowsky, 30— 
Dvorik, 31—Greig, 32—Brahms, 33—Wagner, 34—Chopin, 
35—Schumann, 86—Mendelssohn, 87—Schubert, 88—Bee- 
thoven, 39—Mozart, 40—-Haydn, 41—Handel, 42—Bach. 

















Teachers everywhere have tearned that 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE cooperates 
with them in the difficult matter of keeping 
up the interest of the student during the 
Summer. Our Summer issues will be 


especially fine. in the presentation of fresh, 
interesting, readable material and charming 
pieces, just the thing to bridge the torrid sea- 
son in a delightful musical manner, keeping 
the music lover keen to begin the work in the 
fall with renewed vigor. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MUSIC EDUCATION| 


Testing the Musical Intelligence of Children in School 


By PROF. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH 


“The Etude” has long been conscious of the growing importance 
of Public School Music in America. Only inadequate space has pre- 
vented us from giving it more consideration in these columns in the 
past. Every day the work of the private music teachers and the individ- 


A COMMON sense question would naturally arise in 
the minds of most persons~ concerning testing the mu- 
sical intelligence of children. They would say, “Why 
test? Send the child to a good teacher, and he will as 
far as any particular pupil goes be able to find out what 
he can do, and how to cultivate the ability he has,” and 
if a person reading this title is familiar with what is 
going on in schools, colleges, and even, to a considerable 
extent, in business, he would perhaps say, “Isn’t this 
question of testing rather a fad that everyone is talking 
about just now, and, which will be dropped for some 
other fad in a few months?” 

It is the purpose of this article to show that while 
testing may be treated as a fad by superficial people, the 
principle underlying it is one of the most important and 
practical in everyday life, whether in education or busi- 
ness. Especially so, in music; for in this subject parents 
and pupils do not have the protection of standardized 
institutions to the extent that exists in most lines of 
study. The work is largely done privately, and at the 
same time, there are not those legal requirements that 
protect the public as in law, medicine and many other 
professions. The major portion of the advice accepted 
is necessarily an interested one; for, however honest 
and upright the teacher may be, his desire would tend 
to affect his judgment. The thing most often neglected 
in deciding the questions of music study is the nature 
and extent of musical capacity the pupil has to start 
with. 


Capacity at the Start 


To illustrate: A young person sees some friend play 
or sing effectively. He not only likes to hear the music 
this person produces, but he realizes that the skill to pro- 


duce it gives the performer a certain attractiveness, es- - 


pecially from a social standpoint. People like to have 
him come to their gatherings, and to have him as a 
friend because of the delightful way in which he can 
entertain them. Naturally, the listener says, “Why 
can’t I, by practicing like him, possess the same fine ac- 
complishment?” The same person might go a_ step 
farther and say, “Now, this friend of mine goes to Mr. 
Smith for lessons. He must be a fine teacher, because 
my friend plays so well. The thing for me to do is to 
take lessons from him, also.” Then, naturally, he will 
imagine himself as having taken lessons for a few 
years. He sees himself producing beautiful music, and 
the center of an admiring circle. He is thrilled at the 
prospect, and he urges his parents to allow him to take 
lessons, 

It makes no difference, for the purpose of our illus- 
tration, whether these three situations come to the pupil, 
or appear to the parents. The latter may be the way 
it more often happens. In either case, there is a process 
of reasoning from experience, but with this grave omis- 
sion: the one who is going to succeed equally well 
must have similar ‘talent, or musical equipment, to start 
with, or the same result will not take place. For, what 
the friend has accomplished that so attracts the observer 
that he wants to do likewise, is due not only to musical 
education and practice, but also to capacities with which 
he is born as well. Some modern investigators value 
this natural equipment as worth at least fifty per cent 
towards the attainment of the final result. So, if the 
friend, whose example has stimulated the pupil, or sug- 
gested the idea of music lessons to the parent, is twenty- 
five per cent better born musically than the one who 
wishes to imitate him, the latter, even by putting forth 
the same effort, is twenty-five percent worse off. This 
is not all; for as time goes on, the one who has the 
larger amount of natural ability will gain so much 
faster that at the end of a few years’ study the actual 
difference in the accomplishment of the two will be 
even greater than it was in the beginning. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Measuring the musical intelligence of children, then, is 
not merely finding out what a particular child can do in 
the way that any good teacher can do for himself, but 
it is discovering with reference to a standard, independ- 
ent of any teacher, whether the particular Mary or John 
has average musical ability, and so is justified in spend- 
ing an average amount of time and money in cultivating 
it; or if this one has especial musical ability and would 
be justified in investing a large amount of time and 
money; or if his ability is so far below average that it 
would be much better for him not to try to become a 
musical producer, with the idea of pleasing himself or 
others with his playing or singing but rather to work 
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toward becoming a musical appreciator, so that, how- 
ever low his power of production may be, he still will 
have the capacity to enjoy what he hears. In other 
words, not keeping anyone from music study, but ad- 
justing the study to the real need of the pupil. When 
we realize that all over the country pupils and parents 
have to decide such complex questions, upon the deci- 
sions of which hundreds of dollars, as well as years of 
practice are expended, the ability to find out fairly ac- 
curately what one’s natural capacity is would seem to 
be one of the most practical questions that the music- 
loving public should consider. 

The question will now be raised, “What are the signs 
that indicate such capacity?” Before mentioning some, 
let us consider our attitude towards tests. If you want 
to know how slow or fast water is flowing, all you need 
to do is to throw something in that will float, it makes 


no difference what, and watch what happens. Not what 


we throw in, but what the water does with it is the thing 
to notice. In other words, things that indicate musical- 
ness may themselves be utterly unmusical, or most trivial 
in nature; and yet through some association be very 
valuable in indicating the things we wish to know. 

So in trying to find out the natural musical capacity 
of an individual, things can be taken that in themselves 
mean little; but if we can get them in certain combina- 
tions, and are able to measure how strong or how weak 





ual success of the pupil becomes more and more closely linked with 
that of the musical work being done in the schools. 
Etude” will have in every issue for some time to come articles from 
the best-known Music Supervisors of America, 


Therefore, “The 


they are, we have a way of judging what are probably 
the natural capacities of the individual. This does not 
mean, however, that one who after measurement shows 
the proper marks is necessarily a successful musician 
Far from that; for it very often happens that a person 
with unusual natural ability may in childhood be so 
lacking in any musical stimulus that the capacity has not 
developed as it normally should, and owing to the lack 
of use of his powers, may even have lost in ability to 
improve. The reverse might also happen. A _ person 
without particular natural capacity may, because of un- 
usually favorable childhood environment, make such ef- 
fective use of what powers he has that he surpasses what 
the natural indications of his capacity would seem to 
suggest. We must make allowances for such differences 
At the same time, sufficient investigation and study of 
the relation of inheritance to training has been made to 
show that even a slight advantage in inheritance gives an 
increasing advantage to the one who possesses it, under 
favorable opportunities for study. Under the ordinary 
conditions of life we are safe in saying that everybody 
is justified, without reference to talent, in improving 
his capacity for music, but the time and money put into 
such an improvement should vary according to the ca- 
pacity possessed. 


Grape-Arbors and Sky-Scrapers 


The author remembers once looking down into a huge 
pit over which now stands the Woolworth Building with 
its summit seven hundred feet above the side-walk. For 
weeks men were boring down into the earth to lay foun 
dations deep and strong enough to hold the towerine 
structure. It stands to reason that if a man were only 
going to put up a grape-arbor, he would not spend tim 


and money digging foundations that would be necessary 
for a Woolworth Building. Variations in musical talent 
are as great as the foundations necessary for the above 
illustrations, and parents and pupils should consider it 
the most practical question for them to decide when 
starting music lessons as to just what the natural talent 
of the student would justify.. For the student’s interest 
may, after all, be largely due to vanity or a desire to 
show off, while the teacher’s is that of gain. How many 
pathetic cases there are of years of practice and thou 


sands of dollars spent with almost nothing to show a 
a result! It is vain to say that discipline and culture 
have resulted. Discipline and culture can résult from 
doing any worth-while thing, and if there is no othe 


product of the work, one would have to admit that there 
Was a serious waste in. what was done. 

Let us now consider some of the ways of finding 
out the favorable conditions for music study. The most 
complete working out of such tests has been carried on 
by Professor Seashore of the University of Iowa, though 
the problem is still a very live one and many are work- 
ing on it. Professor Seashore has had some tests put 
on phonograph records so that they can be given very 
easily, and yet have this value, that they indicate more 
or less accurately the inherited capacity for tonal per- 
ception, not musical itself, but possessed in large amount 
by those who are musical, and are thus a good indica- 
tion of what we wish to know. One of these tests is 
called, “The Pitch Test.” It consists of two hundred 
questions, each presenting two different pitches to the 
hearer, those widest apart less than a half tone, and 
those nearest together so small that the keenest ear will 
have difficulty in noticing the difference. All that the 
listener has to do when tested is to notice when he hears 
the two whether the second is higher or lower than the 
first. 

It will be seen that such a test has little to do with 
music, Its very unmusicalness is its value; for, if it 
were a musical test, those who had studied and had 
musical experience would far surpass those that had not 


— 
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had such opportunities; and the object of the test is to 
find out what equipment a person is born with, and not 
what he has received as a result of training and favor- 
This test is like throwing 
the straw into the current to see how the current ts 
It is in itself worth nothing, but it does show 
that the one who can answer most of the two hundred 


able musical opportunities. 
flowing. 


questions rightly has a keen hearing organ. Of course, 
it takes a great deal more to make a musician, but on 
the other hand, a musician who does not hear very ac- 
curately is handicapped to start with. Hence the value 
of such a test. 

lake another of these tests. Its object is to find out 
whether a person can tell which of two tones is a little 
louder or a little softer. Again two hundred variations 
of two tones are given, starting with differences that 
are more or less apparent to an average hearer, and 
going on to distinctions that are so slight that only one 
whose hearing is very keen can tell the difference. This 
test does not give anything that is musical either, but one 
can readily see that a person who is extremely sensi- 
tive to differences in intensity of tone would have the 
advantage musically over one who is not. 

Let us take one more illustration and consider a test 
given to find out whether a person has’a keen sense of 
time durations. The test consists of hearing three clicks, 
and the problem is to know whether the time that is 
occupied between the second and third click is shorter 
or longer than that between the first and second. Again 
the first questions are very easy, so that any person would 
instantly notice that the third click followed the second 
in less or more time than the second followed the first. 
sut | 
these three clicks indicate time durations so nearly alike 
that only one with a very keen sense of time value 


| efore the two hundred questions are completed, 








would be able to answer correctly. Again we have a 
test which has nothing to do with music as such; but 
the capacity indicated by the person who can answer 


most of the two hundred questions correctly would be 
of fundamental importance to one who is constantly 
playing or singing tones of different time durations. 


Aristocrats and Plebeians 

Now, if we should give these three tests to a person 
and find that he stood very high in all of them, we might 
still not know just what it meant. But if we were to 
give these tests to two thousand people of average mu- 

al ability, and we should find out what per cent of this 
number answered fifty, sixty or seventy per cent right, 
and so on, we should have a scale based on the expe- 
rience of these two thousand ‘people, so that we could 
tell where on such a scale a person getting ninety, for 
instance, would stand with reference to these particu- 
lar capacities. Remember, to hear keenly does not nec- 
essarily imply that the person is musical, but merely 
that he starts with favorable rather than unfavorable 
conditions. 

The question will naturally arise, “Is there such a 
real difference in individuals that training and education 
cannot make good?” It seems so unjust and undemo- 
cratic in a country whose constitution says, “All men are 
yorn free and equal,’ to come out so unblushingly with 
an implication that some are born aristocrats, with ref- 
erence to their capacity to feel beauty, while others are 
orn more or less plebeians in their ability to make the 
nice distinctions upon which such fine appreciations de- 
vend. We would all like it much better if everyone 
were born equal in talent to make up for the tremen- 
dous difference we are born with in reference to op- 
ortunity. 

While talent with which any one person is born is 





fixed, the same person’s opportunities may vary accord- 
ing to the conditions he meets. We can fritter our ca- 
pacity away or make a great deal out of it. It is in this 
that the importance of measuring the musical intelli- 
gence of a person lies, and in so doing we find out the 
foundations upon which favorable opportunities may 
build. It would certainly be very unfortunate not to 
give exceptional talent exceptional opportunity; and _ it 
would be equally unfortunate to attempt to make one 
with mediocre ability in any line an exceptional artist 
in that direction. While everyone will grant the truth 
of the above statement, to carry it out in practice is not 
so simple a question as the measurement of talent in one 
direction might imply. For success depends not on one 
line of capacity, but on a number, and the way these 
various talents are combined determines the kind of suc- 
cess. But this is not all. There is another and very 
important influence that enters into the problem. For 
the lack of a more definite word, we might call it a 
“spiritual” one. Some people have an intense desire to 
do or accomplish along certain lines that makes them 
willing to put forth every effort and make the utmost 


sacrifices. This desire may be awakened at any time, 


sometimes resembling a conversion, stimulated by the 
influence of some unusual inspiration. 

To illustrate how combinations of capacities affect 
success: A person may have only average musical abil- 
ity, but inherit a very remarkable vocal apparatus with 
especial capacity for its control. Such a person would 
probably become, under favorable conditions, a very 
prominent singer;.while another person with the same 
musical talent, but with exceptional motor control of 
his hands, would produce a fine violinist or pianist. On 
the other hand, a person might have exceptional musical 
ability, and be unable to produce music as an executant 
in any line. Yet he might become an excellent composer 
or critic. So with the combinations of capacities needed 
to make a fine teacher. High musical capacity will 
always give an advantage, but even with average ability 
a person might inherit such keen mental endowments, 
as imagination and power of verbal expression, that he 
would make an exceptional teacher, far beyond what 
just the musical capacity might justify. Again, how 
often a prominent teacher is largely prominent because 
his ordinary attainments in music are combined with un- 
usual business ability. He knows how to organize his 
work and, to bring it before the public so that he gets 
attention, and his success is oftentimes far greater than 
that of others who may, from a purely musical point of 
view, be his superiors. 

It will thus be seen that the measurement of musical 
capacity is by no means the only question in the problem. 
All we can say is that a person with low musical ca- 
pacity might make a passing success of some types of 
music work, if he had high powers in other directions, 
but not as great a success as he would if his musical 
capacity were also high. On the other hand, one might 
have exceptional musical talent, but combined with it 
such unfortunate traits as to make failure inevitable. 
We see, then, that “testing the musical intelligence of 
children” is not a complete solution of the problem, but 
merely a step taken in a more intelligent way for ac- 
complishing what common sense is always trying to do— 
to fit the individual’s training to his capacities. 


Signs of Touch 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


Dots as the sign of staccato were first used in the 
compositions of Couperin, Johann Sebastian Bach and 
Rameau. By a dot or an upright stroke J. C. Bach 
indicated degrees of staccato but left no record as to 
his exact meanings of them. The curved line as a sign 
of legato made its appearance early in the eighteenth 
century. Mozart was the first to use staccato and legato 
in combination. 

The nineteenth century saw an enormous increase in 
the use of signs of expression. The rapid growth of 
the emotional element of music, together with the won- 
derful improvements in instrument manufacture, and 
especially of the pianoforte, are largely responsible for 
this. 


Don’t Be a Musical Kill Joy 


By C. W. Clay 

Last week a very superior pupil told me for the 
hundredth time how she hated Jazz. At first I used 
to think that she was doing this to get my sympathy 
because she’ knew that I detested inferior music. Then 
one day I played an exceedingly good piece of music in 
syncopated rhythm and she again asserted that she did 
not like it because it was Jazz. 

This likewise seemed to me a pose until I found out 
that she had a more or less lugubrious outlook on life 
and seemed irritated when others were having a good 
time. It taught me a lesson. When others are getting 
wholesome pleasure from music and not harming anyone 
why is not that music good for the person who is pro- 
ducing it? 

The worst thing about Jazz is its connection with 
harmful things and the possibility of its lack of musical 
grammar. But, on the other hand, some very fine people 
have horrible grammar and yet survive and are happy. 
Don’t make the mistake of not liking music because it 
makes some one else gleeful. Macauley used to say, 
“The Puritans hated bear-baiting not because it gave 
pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.” A great deal of the opposition to gay and 
festive music comes from the same source. 


THE ETUDE 
What Makes for Accuracy? 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


How often we hear ourselves telling our pupils to be 
accurate! How seldom do we accomplish in reality, that 
of which we are talking so frequently! Accuracy is one 
of the most valuable habits a teacher can give to a pupil. 
What is the most practical way to secure it? 

The very first step is to eternally beware of giving 
too much material in too hurried a manner to the scholar, 
be he young or old; a beginner, or a seasoned performer. 
Think of every lesson as a large white page, on which 
you are to place several distinct signs which are to be 
photographed forever on your pupil’s mind. Lay stress 
upon these, till they are very clear in his mind, even if 
you have to go over the subject again and again. 

Many illustrations can be given to aid the pupil in 
accuracy. Among these would be, for a little girl, the 
matter of sewing. Ask her what would happen if a big 
stitch was taken in a hem, then a small one, then one 
which was only pulled loosely. There would be no 
strong hem to be seen, only the frayed, uneven edges 
of one carelessly held together. So it is with a piece. 
When one measure has incorrect time, the next incorrect 
fingering, the next a blurred pedalling, there is no piece 
at all, but a ragged, flimsy, useless composition. 

If your pupil is a boy, ask him what he would think 
of a man who was building a cabinet, and forgot to put 
nails in the right place, or knobs on the drawers, or 
hinges on the doors. Even if the maker thought and 
said it was complete, it would be unfinished and useless 
because of indifference to details. Just so, a composition 
must be studied in every point, and every point per- 
fected before it can be said to be mastered. 

Train your scholar from the very first to habits of 
accuracy; in habits of thinking clearly, distinctly, and 
in the proper manner of each separate thing which helps 
to make up a musical performance. A chart for each 
week of “Things to Specially Remember” will be of 
invaluable assistance. 

For the earliest beginners one or two of these things 
will suffice, and the chart would read as follows: 


First Week 
Position of hand. 
Care about right notes. 
Care about correct fingering. 


Second Week. 
Watch for different kinds of notes. 
Accent first note of each measure, 


Third Week 
Strike both hands as one. 
Count out loud. 


This is merely a skeleton idea. Doubtless with your 
own pupils, a dozen different topics will suggest them- 
selves, from the experience of the lesson, which will need 
special attention. 

For older pupils and more advanced ones the same 
rule will hold true. Pick out their weak points, and 
keep them kindly but firmly before their eyes. 

Another point on the road to accuracy is never to let 
a mistake of the smallest kind go unnoticed or uncor- 
rected. Never pass it over in a lesson of course, and 
train your pupils to do the same in their private prac- 
tICe: 


Futuristic Aphorisms 


By Arnold Schonberg 


{The following aphorisms are by the Futuristie com- 
poser, Arnold Schinberg, whose extravagant compositions 
have attracted world-wide notice. Schénberg has his ra- 
tional side as is attested by his earlier songs and by his 
harmony, which appear in the German language. ] 

TALENT is the ability to learn. Genius is the ability 
to develop. 


Melody is the most primitive expression form in music. 


Why are detestable women almost always short- 
sighted ? 


Man is what he has lived: the artist lives what he is. 


I am certain that the second half of my century will 
ruin, through over-valuation, what praise I received 
through under-valuation in the first half. 


Introspection is the one best road to knowledge. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,” ‘‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
; department, Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Concentration in Practice 
The following comes from a young man of nineteen: 
Sb y e 
Sometimes when I am practicing, it is impossible 
to concentrate, and I cannot get into the work 
as deeply as I wish. What would you suggest 
as the cause? Might it be lack of exercise? I do 
not take gymnasium work, as it toughens my 
hands. 


Concentration in piano practice, as, indeed, in any 
other study, is furthered by (a) a healthful mental 
condition, (b) interesting material for study,. and (c) 
proper organization of this material. 

(a) As to the first condition, one’s mental health is 
certainly favored by exercise, especially in the open air, 
I suggest that you begin the day with simple gymnastic 
exercises near an open window, and that you take a 
brisk walk before your practice period, or even that 
you interrupt your practice for such a walk, if your 
brain becomes foggy and your interest weakens. Long 
continued periods of practice are not advisable, and should 
be replaced by periods of not more than an hour, or even 
less, in length. Practice early in the morning, when 
the brain is rested, is also especially conducive to inten- 
sive work. 

(b) You should spend the most of your practice time 
on material of real musical value. Put your purely 
technical work at the beginning, when your mind 1s 
especially clear; and afterwards attend not only to 
technical details, but also ‘to the musical points, such as 
phrasing, accentuation and correct tonal values. There 
is certainly enough to think about to occupy one’s whole 
attention, if one wishes to interpret even simple music 
correctly ! 

(c) As to organization, vary your program enough so 
that it wil not become monotonous, After the technical 
drill suggested above, change the order of the practice 
items from day, giving your first attention one day to 
an etude, then to a new piece, then to a review piece; 
the next day, first to the new piece, then to the review, 
then to the étude, each day vary the order of practice 
in some of its details. In this way the interest of nov- 
elty of procedure, each day will brighten up the routine. 

In the same letter from which I have just quoted, 
I am asked for advice regarding materials for study. 
“My teacher,” the writer says, “is very young, and I 
have to offer all the suggestions myself as to studies.” 

In reply I would say that since one of the most im- 
portant functions of the teacher is to furnish just the 
right materials for the pupil’s special needs, my advice 
would be to change to a more experienced and wiser in- 
structor. You certainly would not continue to employ 
a doctor who relied on you to prescribe the right medi- 
cinés; neither can a music teacher inspire much confi- 
dence who cannot diagnose the pupil’s case with good 
judgment, and provide the proper nourishment for his 
musical faculties. 

And having secured the right type of teacher, put 
yourself unreservedly under his directions, since your 
own suggestions and preferences may be a_ positive 
hindrance to him in carrying out the plans which he 
should make for your progress. ‘ 


Accents in Music 


Please explain the different kinds of aecents used 
in piano playing. I am anxious to know how these 
may be classified, and under what circumstance 
each kind should be employed.—C, B. 


Accents may be grouped under two general heads— 
the dynamic and the agogic. The derivation of dy- 
namic, which is from a Greek word meaning force, is a 
sufficient clue to its meaning. A dynamic accent, in 
other words, occurs when a note is sounded with more 
force than those with which it is immediately associated. 

The word agogic, (suggested by H. Riemann), comes 
from a Greek word meaning to move along. According 
to this species, instead of enunciating a note by special 
force, the player suggests its prominence by sustaining 
it slightly longer than its time would regularly allow. 

There are, of course many gradations in the use of 
either species. A note may be given only a very little 


extra force, or it may be explosively rendered, as indi- 
cated by the sign of sf (sforzando)—the latter occur- 
ving most frequently in highly rhythmic dance music, or 
in music of an intensely dramatic character. 


Much more subtle, however, is the agogic accent, in 
which the swing of the rhythm is felt, rather than driven 
upon the hearer’s attention. The agogic accent, too, 
should be so delicately expressed that the auditor is not 
conscious of its existence, and only realizes its satisfy- 
ing effect. 

The two kinds are also frequently interacting, since 
increase in force may be accompanied by a slight time- 
stress upon a given note. Good examples of pre- 
dominance of either kind are, for the dynamic accent, 
Chopin’s Military Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, and for the 
agogic account, Schumann’s Des Abends, Op. 12, No. 1. 

Accents may also be classified as regular or irregular 
the former occurring when they emphasize the regular 
beats of the measure and the latter when they contradict 
these. Often the agogic accent is best employed for the 
regular emphasis, while syncopated notes or other un- 
expected effects are given a dynamic stress, There are 
sO many such interactions, however, that one’s artistic 
sense must determine just the kind and quality of each 
accent, as occasion requires. 


Theory and Note Spelling 
_ Two of my pupils are studying Presser’s Be- 
ginner’s Book and one, Presser’s Student’s Book. 
What shall I give her after the Student’s Book is 
finished? Do you think it well to begin teaching 
them theory and if so, what books do you 
recommend? Shall I give them note books and 
require note writing? Mrs. B. G. 

Two books which follow well after the Student’s 
Book are The New School of Velocity, Op. 61, 
Book 1, by H. Berens, and Twenty-five Studies for 
Khythm and Expression, Op. 47, by Stephen Heller, the 
former for purely technical work, and the latter for 
interpretation. It may be well to employ both books, 
alternating them from week to week. 

Yes, I heartily recommend an early study of theory, 
which can easily be combined with the even more im- 
portant subject of ear-training. For this purpose, the 
Harmony Book for Beginners, by Preston Ware Orem, 
may be combined with Ear Training, by Arthur E. 
Heacox. 

IT advise you to furnish each pupil with a small music 
writing book, which he brings to each lesson and in 
which memoranda of exercises, work to be performed, 
or suggestions to be especially remembered, are kept. 
In this book he may also write his exercises in harmony 
and ear-training. 


Self-Help in Music Study 

I have recently received a letter from a lady who has 
spent many years in earnest study of both piano playing 
and musical theory, with reputable and 
teachers. It was ultimately, however, through her own 
efforts that the “instruction which she received became 
correlated in her own mind, and that she “found her- 
self” by reasoning out a logical system of technic. In 


well-known 


her teaching, therefore, she tries to develop, above all 
things, the student’s power of individual thought. “I 
spend much time,” she says, “with his reaching his own 
conclusions, rather than just to tell him things which he 
forgets when he leaves me. Where it is necessary, I re- 
veal; but where he has a certain foundation on. which 
to build, he should set in motion for himself the laws 
governing the acquisition of knowledge.” 

Is not this advice which we should all take to heart? 
The main object of our teaching should not be to secure 
a parrot-like performance of certain compositions, how- 
ever accurate such performance may be; for a pianola 
could do as well or better. We should induct the pupil 
into a knowledge of music itself and teach him to think 
out the principles which underly both his performance 
and the music itself. These are worthy objects indeed, 
and objects impossible of accomplishment by mechanical 
means. Let us therefore emphasize self-help in music 
study. 


“In true art, the hand, the head and the heart of 
man go together. But art is no recreation; it can- 
not be learned at spare moments, nor pursued when 


we have nothing better to do.” 
—Ruskin. 


Supplemental Material, Sight-Reading, Etc. 
(1) I have as a beginner in piano a young man 
about twenty-five years of age who is very anxious 


to play popular music for pastime, Il am using 
Presser’s Beginners’ Book, but would like to know 
What else I should use in connection with this in 
the way of melodies, etc. He takes an hour lesson 
Cwice a week, with from one to two hours practice 
a day. 

(2) I have another pupil, a boy fourteen years 
old, who has been studying musie for four years. 
but does not eare for it, although he practices his 
full amount every day. He plays his scales at SS 


correctly, and is now using the first book of Czerny, 

re . : 
Op. 299; but he has a tendency to “skim oyer’” bis 
playing and is very nervous when he plays in pub 


lic. Do you think it advisable for him to continue 
his music when he doesn’t care for it? 

_ (3) I have also a pupil who is unusually talent>d 
in playing by ear, but cannot read correctly at 
sight. She is twenty-two years of age and has 
been playing for movies for about two years, and 
the only instruction she has had was from a pro 
fessional movie player. Now she wishes to play for 


the vaudeville performances and orchestras that 
might come to this theatre, thereby increasing het 
salary ;,80 it is absolutely necessary that she should 
be proficient in sight-reading, since there is prac 
tically no time for rehearsals What would be the 
quickest and best plan for me to help her along 
this line? 





(1) A young man who begins 
mention needs considerable 


piano at the age you 
inspiration in the way of 
varied and interesting material, in order that he may not 
grow discouraged. It is especially important to foster 
his sight-reading, so that he may proceed to music of a 
more advanced grade as soon as possible. One way to do 


this is to have him -play duets, preferably at sight, both 





during his lesson time and, if practicable, at regular it 


tervals wth some friend. He may begin with the easiest 
collecticns of duets, such as the Very First Duet 
and then Tone Pictures by Low. 


Little pieces, too, may be introduced together with the 


Begimers’ Book, some of which may be studied thor 
oughly, while others are assigned for sight-reading. 
Among collections adapted to this purpose I may mention 
Standard first and Second Grade Pieces, by W. S. B 
Mathews. Selections may alsq be made Schu- 
mann’s Albwm for the Young, Op. 68, and la the Sona 
tina .llbum (Presser Collection, No. 49) may be taken up 

(2) If you can only keep this pupil interested enough 
to continue his regular practice, I feel confident that in 
the end he will wake up to the advantage knowing 
how to play the piano well. Try to inspire him by giving 
him bright and attractive music, without too many dull 
exercises; by interesting him in other branches of music, 
such as the lives of composers; and by having him put 


his music to practical use by playing fer friends or for 


recitals. Urge him also to attend concerts, particularly 


Piano recitals, if any are available. Hearing others per- 
form with ease and surety is always a great incentive to 
young aspirants. 

(3) I should say that this young woman needs much 
more musical traming before she can hope to fill the 


position you mention. She should be drilled in piano 
technique and in the principles of artistic performance 


Meanwhile she should labor unceasingly to increase her 





limited powers of sight-reading, especially by play 
duets, by accompanying the voice, violin, etc., and 
systematically reading solo piano music. To be a good 
sight-reader cne must go through an extended course of 
practical experience, just as one must actually talk in a 


new language and depend upon it for months beiore 
gaining proficiency in it. 

Transposition represents a different phase of the sub- 
ject which must be cultivated by learning to read intervals 
rather than individual notes. Let her begin by playing 
a simple folk tune or hymn, and then transposing it a 
half-step higher or lower. The next adjoining keys 
may then be employed, and so on, until the piece can be 
played easily in all keys. Other simple compositions 
may then be treated in the same manner, and the diff- 
culties may be gradually increased, until facility has been 
acquired. 

The publisher of THE 
gratuitous distribution a “Guide to New 
the Pianoforte,’”’ which some of the older teachers may 
read with profit. This is sent entirely free upon postal 
request. It is especially helpful to those who desire 
graded lists of standard studies and classics. 


Etupe has prepared for 


Teachers of 
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DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT AND 
MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 

Dr. CHartes W. Ector, president-emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, has long been in 
favor of music as a means of education. 
Speaking recently before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he further emphasized 
his belief in the following statement: 

“Another thing which should be intro- 
duced into our American schools is the 
art of music, for through that we can 
give every child a chance to enjoy one of 
the greatest pleasures of life, and, what is 
much better, the power to give pleasure to 
other people. Singing in a chorus or play- 
ing an instrument in an orchestra requires 
disciplined codperation—what we call team- 
work—and that is what the industries of 
this country need more than anything else. 
Such music also calls for a leader—a man 
with a baton in his hand directing the 
whole performance—and in all American 
great would follow if 
very child in every school of the country 


business results 


¢ 
learned the value of coGperative discipline 


under a leader. 


I was obliged to strike out a little path 
of my own or- people would never have 
been aware of my existence. 

EMANUEL BAcH. 


HOW HANDEL’S MANUSCRIPTS 
WERE SAVED FOR ENGLAND 
HANDEL never married, but he had one 

yhom he regarded as a son, in John 

Christopher Smith (Schmidt), the son of 

an old friend of the same name who, like 

himself, was born in Halle. Handel 
brought the elder Smith to London and 
installed him as his “business manager.” 

Schmidt, or Smith, prospered so well that 

he sent for his wife and children, among 

whom was John Christopher, the younger. 

‘The love of Handel for this young man 
was the affection of a father for a son,” 
says Newman Flower in The Bookman 
(London). “Smith fils, was his son in all 
but blood-tie. He worked for Handel, not 
o much as an employe, but as a member 
of the family would werk for its head. 
The affection between them was life-long, 
and Handel taught the boy music. The boy 
reciprocated by copying Handel’s manu- 
scripts—no easy task, as the master’s script 
was mussy. 

“Tt is entirely due to the younger Smith 
that the majority of the Handel autographs 
ire still in England,” says Mr. Flower. 
“Handel left him all his manuscripts, his 
harpsichord on which nearly all his music 
had been composed, and the portrait of him 
by Denner, ... It was Handel’s wish that all 
his manuscripts should go to the University 
Library at Oxford, but he having named 
the younger Smith as the inheritor of them, 
the situation was dificult. So he ap- 
proached Christopher Smith one day and 
suggested that he should leave him three 
1ousand pounds instead of the manu- 
scripts. But Handel did not know Smith 
for the ardent disciple he was. He refused 
the offer. 
nanuscripts; he wanted them; they were 
1apters from his life. So Handel stuck 


Handel had promised these 





to his word. 

“Then came the sequel. When Handel 
died, the King of Prussia offered Christo- 
pher Smith two thousand pounds for the 
manuscripts. But Smith did not intend 
that they should go out of England. He 
refused the offer and gave them to the 
King of England. This generosity and 
sense of fairness to a country and a royal 
dynasty that had befriended his master, are 
alone responsible for the manuscripts— 
which include the autograph of the Mes- 
siah, Jephthah, and many other Handel 
manuscripts of unspeakable worth—being 
in the King’s Room, at the British Museum, 
to-day.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S.GARBETT 





MASSENET’S ADMISSION TO THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


In his interesting book, My MRecollec- 
tions (copyright, Small, Maynard & Co.), 
Jules Massenet, composer of Thats, gave 
the following account of a momentous day 
when, as a child, he was admitted to the 
Paris Conservatoire, of which he was after- 
wards to become a distinguished Professor 
of Composition. 

“It happened,” he tells us, “on the morn- 
ing of October 9th, 1851. When all the 
youngsters had been informed of the order 
in which we must take our examinations, 
we went into an adjoining room which led 
into the hall through the ‘fateful’ door and 
which was only a sort of dusty, disordered 
garret. 

“The jury, whose verdict we had to face, 
was composed of Halévy, Carafa, Am- 
broise Thomas, several professors of the 
school, and the director, who was president 
of the Conservatoire, Monsieur Auber. We 
rarely said ‘just Auber’ when we spoke of 
the French master, the most eminent and 


prolific of all who made the opera and 
opera comique of that time famous. 

“When my name was called, all of a 
tremble, I made my appearance on the 
stage. I was only nine years old, and I had 
to play the finale of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Opus 29. What ambition! 

“They stopped me in the usual way, after 
I had played two or three pages. I was 
utterly embarrassed as I heard Monsieur 
Auber’s voice calling me before the jury. 
To get down from the stage I had to de- 
scend two or three steps. I paid no atten- 
tion to them and would have gone head 
first if Monsieur Auber had not kindly 
called out: ‘Take care, little man” Then 
he immediately asked me where I had 
studied so well. After replying with some 
pride that my mother had been my only 
teacher, I went out absolutely bewildered, 
almost at a run, but entirely happy. He 
had spoken to me!” 





COMPOSITION A CONSCIOUS ART 


How the art of composition, as we know 
it to-day, came into being is well and 
briefly outlined by Dr. George Lansing 
Raymond in Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music, wherein he states as 
follows: “The art of music begins when 
a man becomes interested in natural music 
to such an extent as to be led to develop 
its forms for their own sakes, For in- 
stance, one in an absent-minded way may 
be singing, or listening to others who are 
singing. Suddenly some feature of the 
sounds attracts his attention and he starts 
to experiment with them; and soon, as a 
result not of absent-mindedness now, but 
of present-minded design, he produces a 
melody. This process needs only to be 
carried on by different men for a few 
centuries and it will lead necessarily to 
elaborate works of art, the development of 
a system in accordance with which they 
may be composed, and the invention of all 


sorts of musical instruments on which to 
execute them. 

“Notice particularly that the composer 
of this artistic music need not himself al- 
ways be in the mood naturally represented 
by it. ‘Critics,’ says Schumann, in one of 
his letters, ‘always wish to know what the 
composer himself cannot tell them 
Good heavens! Will the day ever come 
when people will cease to ask us what we 
mean by our divine compositions? . . . 
Where a youth of eighteen hears a world- 
famous occurrence in a musical work, a 
man only perceives some rustic event, while 
the musician probably never thought of 
either, but simply gave the best music that 
he happened to feel just then.’ And Men- 
delssohn says: ‘If you ask me what I 
thought on the occasion in question, I 
should say the song itself, precisely as it 
stands.’ ” 








MASTER M. 


In the London Mercury, A. H. Fox 
Strangways thus muses on four manu- 
script fac-similes of Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner. 

“With the autograph of the Cantata 
(Bach) one instinctively compares the 
autobiography of the Messiah * * * * 
Handel’s paper was printed; Bach ruled 
his own, or had it ruled for him with a 
five-line roller. He took twenty-one 
staves to the page in case of accidents, 
and there usually were some; two, perhaps 
three, of the lines of the roller got clogged 
with ink and spoiled the staves, or greasy 
and refused to write. In such a case, per- 
haps, the voice was accommodating enough 
to have rests or two of the string parts 
could be got onto one stave. He draws a 
firm bar-line through all the parts, not 
through each separately, with an occa- 
sional curly line to keep them together, 
like Handel. On the other hand his note- 
heads leave it sometimes in doubt, as Han- 
del’s do not, which note is intended. When 
he changes his mind he does not, like Han- 
del, make a barely decipherable scribble 
* * * but he quietly copies out the offend- 
ing passage on the opposite page. He is 


ANUSCRIPTS 


thinking aloud: with some natural hesi- 
tation, and working against time. 

“Mozart leans over the table with his 
elbow out and his wrist. curled round, The 
ink is watery and the paper full of hairs, 
but they do not check the flow of his story 
* * * We pt on our spectacles and try 
to look at the autograph critically, and 
then find ourselves so swept along by the 
easy genial ideas that we cannof attend to 
business * * * Beethoven solemnly writes 
out a fair copy which the publishers shall 
at last be able to read. They have bought 
their experience by now, and know 
whether he means a note-head or a stac- 
cato dot, or whether the slight thickening 
of a tail is the human imperfection of the 
paper-manufacturer’s or the touch of 
genius, 

“And then Wagner’s—the most beautiful 
manuscript ever seen. It is his pride, as it 
was Mendelssohn’s, to do well whatever he 
did * * * Perfectly legible because he at- 
tends to exact spacing, and yet full of char- 
acter, because one slur is not like another, 
and of obstinacy, because he has had such 
bitter experience of ‘mistakes in copies’ at 
rehearsals.” 


THE ETUDE 
EATING AND LISTENING 


Just how to listen, to get the mest out 
of really fine music is of no small inter- 
est to the concert goer. Just how much the 
stomach may influence our enjoyment of a 
symphony is worth our thought. A pun- 
gent paragraph from W. J. Turner’s 
“Music and Life’ has a key-thought in 
almost every sentence. ) 

“There seems to me little doubt that 
most of our audiences go to the concert- 
hall or theater more or less fuddled with 
food or drink. They have not eaten or 
drunk to excess, merely to repletion; and 
as every athlete knows, it is impossible 
to do good work immediately after a 
heavy meal. 

“People seem to think that they can 
listen to music in a state in which no 
first-rate composer would dream of com- 
posing. They believe that no work is 
required of them; but if it does not take 
quite so much mental energy to listen to 
a Brahms’ symphony as to write it, yet it 
takes far more than the average listener 
is capable of. Large numbers of people 
sit through the “Promenades” in a state of 
blissful stupor, digesting their dinner to 
the sound of music. It takes something 
like Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812’ Overture to 
make much of an effect upon them. Their 
senses are not bright: and keen enough 
to perceive the wealth of musical beauty 
that is in any first-rate work. No one 
could wish to debar them from the plea- 
sure they get, but it is a very tame and 
primitive sensation compared with the :n- 
tense and passionate realization of musical 
beauty which comes with concentration and 
the exercise of sensuous imagination.” 





THE .BIRMINGHAM MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 1840 


From an old comie almanac published in 1841- 








Monday, Bir. Musie Festival—Ordered a 
cab; made for the station; landed awk- 
wardly; ran against a mun; trod on his 
toe; gave my portmanteau to the porter. 
Paid my fare; had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the clerk say ‘that’s the ticket.” Was 
told I must be sure to show it, and said 
“always did like something to show for the 
money.”’ 

Tuesday. Attended rehearsal. Splendid 
hall; grand interior; glorious outside. Good 
rehearsal. Kniguett acted non-conductor; 
stamped as if he was paying stamp duty; 
very droll; took the flats in, put the orchestra 
out. 

Wednesday. Town crowded. Weather wet, 
but the people pouring in faster than the 
rain. Mendelssohn’s hymn of praise produced 
lots of praise for him. 

Thursday, Festival over. 


MAKING MUSIC FOR THE MOVIES 

THE well-known American composer, 
Henry F. Gilbert, was recently invited to 
prepare incidental music for an important 
moving-picture film, and recounts some 
amusing experiences in a recent issue of 
“The Musical Courier.” Among other 
things, he had to time the music to coincide 
with the action on the film. 

“This stop-watch business, the timing of 
the different episodes, was all done for 
me by a most able assistant, so I didn’t 
have to worry about that. But when I 
got the time-plot in my hands, the fun 
began, I would take my note-book, con- 
sult my time-plot, and say to myself: ‘Let 
me see, I’ve got to have forty-five seconds 
of tranquillity in G major, say 4/4 time— 
then thirty-seven seconds of suspense, say ‘ 
E minor 3/4 time—then fifteen seconds of 
irritation 2/4, indeterminate key—then 
fifty-five seconds of fight in, say, G minor, 
4/4 time’, and so on. After this the music 
was all picked out with relation to the 
moods of the respective scenes—sequence 
of keys, contrasting times, ete—it then 
had to be cut to fit the time-plot approxi- 
mately. This can only be done, approxi- 
mately, in the studio. . Everyone in the 
theatrical business knows that two hours 
of actual rehearsing is worth more than a 
week’s work in the studio. Years ago, I 


myself used to say that incidental music is 
composed at rehearsal.” 
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THE LANCERS A HORSE 


(LES LANCIERS A CHEVAL) CHARLES DALLIER 


A well-written drawing-room piece, in the equestrian manner. To be played jauntily and with crisp accentuation. Grade 34 
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RON DINO 
ING L. van BEETHOVEN 


Arranged from a Rondo for violinand piano, published without opws number. One of thos: hidden gems of simple and unaffected melody. Grade 3. 
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From here go back to Zr7o and play to Fixe of Trio; then go back to % and play to Fine. 
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18592 ' Miss Cricket’s Party 30 
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PRESTON, M. L. 
Moon Rise. . 3 
Under Sunny Skies = 3 
ROLFE, WALTER 


In Merry Harvest Time : 2 











Three Piano Compositions 


By WALTER ROLFE 
Grade 2 


llroom 







s, March 1 
SCHMEIDLER, CARL 
Little Treasure, Gavotte 
SIMON, WALTER C. } 
Memories of Autumn, Romance. . 3% 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 


Calypso, Grecian 
STREABBOG, L. 
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Old- fashic ne 
Within Your 
EWING, 
Crossing th 
FLEGIER, A. 
Horn, The (Le Cor 
GIORDANI, G. 
Caro Mio Bene 
HAI MMOND, | 
Mis’ Rose (d- 
Mis’ Rose (b flat D flat 
OROTHY DOWMAN 

E, flat-E flat 

TZ, RICHARD 

Rover, The (d-g 
LIETH, LENORE 
Arcadia (d-F 
McKINNEY, HOWARD D. 
Lovers’ Lane (d flat-E flat 
NEWTON, ERNEST 
Robin, Sing a Merry Tune (E 
SAL hens MARY TURNER 
Maid o’ Mine (c-D) 
SMITH, H. WAKEFIELD 
Summer is Saying Good Bye! (d-g) 
STEBBINS, G. WARING 
Song of the Thrush, The (c-E)... 
STEVENSON, FREDERICK 
Ecstasy (c-E) 
Inconstancy (d sharp-F) 
Inconstancy (b-D flat 
VAN REES, CORNELIUS 
Where Violets Grow (d flat-F optional a)... 
WARD, HERBERT RALPH 
Journey's End (¢-F) 


Little Mother o” Mine (E flat-E flat) 


VOCAL DUET 


McKINNEY, HOWARD D. 
Lovers’ Lane (Sop. and Bar) 


PIPE ORGAN 


HOSMER, E. S. 

Offertory in G Minor 

SAINT-SAENS, C. 

Swan, The, Melody (Arr. F. N. Shackley) 
SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 

Grand Chorus in F 


lat-E flat 
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e sharp-D 
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Any of these new issues cheerfully sent for examination 


DAY IN THE WOODS 
> ise . . 18567 
° Five Compositions for the Pianoforte 
Address: The Lieurance Concert Management 2 
’ 8 By E. L. ASHFORD 18621 
, 320 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Nebraska, Grade 3 hears 
1712 C St, " hia. Pa. 18649 Morning Song ; A0 tear 
| ne Ee ie ola lle 18650 The Meadow Lark. ..... ‘30 || 
18651 Dancing Bluebells............ “40 || 
18652 Homeward Bound..... 30 i 
18653 At Evening 30 | 
a SS | 
Cat. No. Gr. Pric 
BOHM, CARL 
\ \\\ \ \ \\ dee | iif a ! fi yoy I// / (BENG h 18710 Maiden’s Dream, The Fantasie. . 4 40 
an iB aM | ! 1 ! i / My BOLLING, ERNEST L. 
' OTH 18721 Winds of Spring, Waltz.. 3 50 
I CAPUA, EDUARDO DI 18799 
‘5h EL DR I Lede 18712 O Sole Mio, My Bright Sun... 3% ~~ 40 
Pan Niet ei ne AVE ‘AND CRAMMOND, C. C. 
N is 18698 Woodland Reverie, Op. 142 3 30 
na RAVER Cutt tL EILENBERG, RICHARD 
rif ATHOG 18667 Blindman’s Buff. .... 3 60 
Av Af 6 it) rk ESIPOFF, STEPAN 18718 
| Wa Mh ff Yes 18711 Goblin Dance a A 25| 
| : . A‘ FORSTER, ALBAN | 1857 
| \ "se nd fe ae 18656 March of'tiie Cadets,...c5-0-.....-4 50] 
| <& eRe Ne oe, PRICE List YD) fae FRIML, RUDOLF , | 16a 
| Vi a Golgalcieye ele bipieleditiorein © 60 
> AN rr Write tous about anything in this Line ef GRANADOS. E. 0 | sgsse 
NO SAAN he Music Supplement of this Magazine ir q, ms 18630 Spanish Dance, No. 5. 5 40 
| WSS PP Printed by Ur, @ a GREENWALD, M. 
% Es 18564 Little Visits to Great Composers 
«? (Wagner) 3 .60 
| . HARTMANN, FRITZ 18638 
| Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA : 18645 Wandering Sprite, Op. 165. 316 50| 18637 
HEWITT, H. D. 
18621 Dance of the Merry Makers..... 2 40 | 18584 
| 3 18623 Golden Locks 2 40 
18619 Playful Breezes, Polka 3 50 | 18696 
Prompt, Guaranteed Delivery to All Parts on POOL phe es eae a 
pac ne 4 . e 
| KEATS, FREDERICK 18606 
| VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK RECORDS 18655 Clown The... 3 50 
A large. stock of these favorite records always on hand, kept up-to-date with new records _, KRENTZLIN, RICH. 18674 
ey O il | 1 .e | d 18573 Allegretto Quasi Menuetto (after a | 
as soon aS 1€y appear. ur serv ice to maul order pé atrons is unsurpassec atalogs an Theme by Beethoven) 4 .60 | 18634 
| selected lists cheerfully sent on request. 18568 Gazelle, The, Mazurka Brillante.....4 50 | 
| 1710.1712-1744 enn, | 18588 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. oiddtxdi' Rreeer PHILADELPHIA, PA. = | 1s689 
PLAYING IN THE GARDEN jhe 
Four Piano Pieces * 
| g |: By PAUL LAWSON }] | 18549 
P Grade 2 | | 18649 
| 18669 Little Two Shoes, Waltz 30 | 
| . 18670 Snapdragons, Polka. . 30 18516 
18671 Gathering Rosebuds 30 | 
| THIRD LARGE PRINTING! 18672 Little Bright Eyes, Schottische. 30 I 18581 
L : . ’ = 
So persistent has been the demand for Robert J. Ring’s LEGE, WILHELM 18643 
: 18709 Alpine Rose’s Longing. 3 301 ies44 
THE LITTLE HANON oe | 
18616 Humoresque 6y2 5 AD 18490 
| that the work has gone into its third large edition within a few months since it was first published. 29 brie a EUGENE F. 5 60 
| Based on the plan of Hanon’s “Virtuoso Pianist,” it is a book of exercises following a logical develop- 185 St aE ae P "| 18579 
| ment of technical problems from the beginning through the Intermediate Grades. B L > cp | 18549 
| 18535 Fairy Sparks, Mazurka 3 50 18559 
| Price $1 -00 18703 Jumping Jack ‘ 4 50 st 
18536 March of the Goblins 3 50 18578 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING! 18702 Will o” the Wisp, Mazurka Fantasia. 4.60) 
i . : ° e e =YER-HELMUND, ERIK rs 
| A work which presents fundamental music principles in a 18657 gee Srbe gare 5 60 | 18645 
| . : ’ re 18580 
new way is Phyllis Lucy Keyes 
FROM THE VERY BEGINNING eas 
Characteristic Piano Pieces 
This collection of study pieces has already gone into the second large edition within a few months from By MARI PALDI 18517 
the date of publication, with no indication of a falling off in popular demand. ‘Teachers are finding it of 2 
great value for beginners as well as Intermediate Grade pupils. Grade 3 
On the Indian Trail 
Price 60 cents By the Campfire 
Some other recent publications for which there Dancing fer Joy..... 18701 
is an active demand rte em leets 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO to the Child Beginner, By Louise Robyn............ cAa@ heures 1.50 Under the Swaying Boughs P. | 
MOTHER GOOSE TOLD AT THE PIANO, By Ruth S. Havner .....-.-seseeseeeseeeeeres .50 | 18595 
FALL AND WINTER HOLIDAYS (also in separate numbcrs) rae 
By Florence P. Rea--.0---. 0... eects ntrnt sete ee nce etes tape nscteeeeeeesaeeesesaees 50 | 
TALES FROM STORY BOOKS (Summy edition), By H. O. Osgood......2.-.00.se scenes -90 
(Also in separate numbers) 1110-1 
i CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers eodore FTesser VO. chesin 
429 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO Music Publishers and Dealers 
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THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


of Concert and 
Operatic Stars 


Wherever cultivated people gather, 
current music is a topic of general 
conversation. 


Especially is this true of the present. 
For the pages of musical history are 
rapidly turning and the great names of 
yesterday's concert and operatic stages 
are rapidly being supplanted by new. 
World's critics have acclaimed a New 


Hall of Fame. 


Do you know them? Know Chamlee, 
Easton, Danise—great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera of today? 


Are you conversant with the current 
triumphs of Onegin, Huberman, Ney, 
Willeke, Dux, Karle—Strauss ? 


To bespeak the common knowledge of 
music which the social world expects 
of a cultured person you must be. 


On Double-Faced Records 


Now Brunswick offers the most distin- 
guished recordings of these great artists 
of today, on double-faced records . . . 
the world’s truest phonographic repro- 
ductions 


Every shade and subtlety, every note 
and intonation is brought out crystal 
clear on these amazing records. For it 
was because of superlative new quality 


in reproduction—a record years ahead 
of its time—that Brunswick was chosen 
as the most fitting means to perpetuate 
the musical achievements of this day 
to coming generations. 


Play On Any Phonograph 


Brunswick Records play on any phono- 
graph. Thus, regardless of which make 
of instrument you have, you can bring 
the entire New Hall of Fame into your 
home. 


Note, too, that all Brunswick Records 
are double-faced. Two selections on 
each record—a radical departure from 
the old single-faced celebrity record. 


Hear—Compare 


If your ear is accustomed only to or- 
dinary phonograph records, you are 
urged to hear a Brunswick Record. It 
will prove a revelation. 


“Mechanical” suggestion is refreshingly 
absent. Tones are sweeter, fuller and 
more beautiful. Even the upper register 
of the female voice is achieved without 
slighest tremor. All the world is turn 
ing to the Brunswick Record. And to 
the Brunswick Phonograph. 


Your nearest Brunswick dealer will 
gladly give you a demonstration. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


World-Great Artists 
on Double-Faced Records 


Of supreme importance to every 
family with a phonograph, is the 


, recent decision of Brunswick to offer 


Famous Artists’renditionson double- 
faced records. 


It marks the first step of Brunswick’s 
nation-wide movement to place 
greatest artists and greatest music 
within the reach of every American 
home. 


Brunswick Gold Label Records 


Just twice the music as before! Two 
selections in place of one! An inex- 
pensive way to quickly acquire a dis- 
tinguished musical library. Start by 
obtaining three or four of the 
records from the new release each 
month. 


Leopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, Max Rosen, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Florence Easton, Tino 
Pattiera, Claire Dux and other inter- 
nationally acclaimed artists of the 
New Hall of Fame will contribute 
continuously and exclusively for the 
new Brunswick Gold Label Records 
—the world’s truest reproductions. 


Play On Any Phonograph 





© B. B.C. Co., 1923 











1922- 1923 
- Etude Prize Contest 


FOR 


| PIANO SOLOS—VOCAL SOLOS 
ANTHEMS — PART SONGS 


$1,250.00 in Prizes 











E TAKE pleasure in making the following offer 
\ 2 instit she our ETUDE Prize Contest, being 
convinced of the real value of a contest of this 
nature in ar using a wider interest in composition and of 
mulating the efforts of composers. In this contest all 
are aweleue and we can assure the contestants a respect- 
ful hearing and an absolutely impartial final judgment. 
ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 
will be divided among the successful composers 
in the following manner: 
PIANO SOLOS 
\ SS For the three best Concert or Drawing 
CLASS 1. Room pieces for piano solo 
PIRSTY PRYZ EB veces cet aster: $90.00 
SECOND ‘PRIZEZs. 6 70: seen re es 60.00 
THIRD) PRIZED onie terete societies on eee 35.00 
CLASS 2. For the three best Intermediate Teaching 
Pieces for geet solo 
FIRST PRIZE. AR ee ee . $90.00 
SECOND PRIZE yah, MAUS atten tase aren Saas 60.00 
THIRD PRIZE i cence sie sels eats ates 35.00 
1Q For the three best Easy Teaching Pieces 
CLASS 3. of any style for piano solo 
FIRST -PRIZBE 0. .e- sbebeee once veer 00.00 
SECOND PRIZE..........--se+eceeeee 45.00 
THIRD PRIZBisz ie ope ee ine 5s celeees 20.00 
VOCAL SOLOS 
CLASS 1. For the three best Sacred Solos 
BIRS TRPRIZE ene ne eo O-UO 
SECOND PRIZ Baen tates © ee oe eeerere 60.00 
THIRD PRIZE wee Ses oe =o te - eee 35.00 
ayes For the three best Secular Solos 
CLASS 2. FIRST PRIZE...... TURE Res: $90.00 
SECOND PRIZE....-..<.---<85+-20%- 60.00 
THIRD SP RIZ Binns abile cits os olor. c Aaya 35.00 
CHORUSES 
For the three best Anthems for Mixed 
CLASS 1. Voices 
PIRSTOPRIZ ES. a. acces stctetes pote 10 coca £60.00 
SECOND: PRIZE). ices e scien pres ='-/oretele . 45.00 
THIRDIPRIZEAL ce aheieee bace =< ice 25.00 
For the three best Part-Songs for Mixed 
Voices with piano accompaniment 
CEASS 2: a) FIRSEPRIZE. t,5rt cn rapes . .. $60.00 
SEGOND) PRIZE, woes «haces eile otatpetes 45.00 
THIR DSB RYZE rete cee as cihsthae sae 25.00 
For the three best Part-Songs for Treble 
Voices in two or three parts with 
piano accompaniment 
CLASS 3. FIRST PRIZE........-. Le oa $60.00 
SEGOND: PRIZEN 6 crs ertecysicve eters ayarees 45.00 
THIRDILERIZ Ee ee eee ne tee olnaes 20.00 
, - a — 
CONDITIONS 
Competitors must comply with the following conditions: 


The contest will close July 1, 1923. 
The contest is open to composers of every nationality. 
Composers may be represented in all classes, but by only one compositionin each class. 


All entries must be addressed to “* THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST, 1712 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A.”’ 


All manuscripts must haye the followins line written at the top of the first page: 
‘FOR THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST.” 


| The name and full address of the composer must be written upon the first page of 
each manuscript submitted. 


Only the classes of compositions mentioned above will be considered. Do not send 
Duets, Organ Pieces, Violin Pieces or Orchestral Works, etc. 


{Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 
No restriction is placed upon the length of the composition. 
No composition which has been published shall be eligible for a prize. 


Compositions winning prizes to become the property of the Publishers of ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE and to be published in the usual sheet form. 


The Publishers of -THE ETUDE reserve the right to withhold prizes if the standard 
set by the Judges is not reached. 


| ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Phila., Pa. 


| THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS 








THE ETUDE 








Your Money Is 
Worth More NOW! 


A Summer Subscription Magazine Selection At Special Summer Rates 





ETUDE, the Most Bought Musical Journal 
Combined with Standard Fiction- Fashion 






























































| ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ... $2.00) Remit for | ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...... $2.00) Remit for 
iNeadernePrisciliaucn. 2a $2.00, $3 40 Motion Picture... <. .ccsume. 2.50) $3. 60 
Regular Price..--.--: $4.00} SAVE $0.60 Regular Price......... $4. $4.50) SAVE $0.90 
| Remit fo 
| ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...... $2.00) = 2 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...... $2.00) Remit. for 
Pictorial Review...----------- 1. | $2 Beatit Viewe o6-/4-8 ee oe 2.50\ aie 
Regulax Pricesyyss: 5s $3.50] SAVE es 75 Regular Price. ..,....$4. sues) ine 
LS Le. a) x 
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A lively number of the type sometimes called “finger twist” When practiced accurately such pieces have much technical value. 
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THE WANDERER 


& The Wanderer and also,in more extended and elaborate form in the Fantasia, 
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This beautiful melody appears in the son 
Adagio MM. 
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Musical You 


Can 
Through This Issue of Tue Erune, 


Questions Answer 


Each month Tue Etupe will contain a 
list of these practical questions which our 
readers will ‘find answered in the text. 
This will be of especial interest to Music 
Clubs. 

1, Who were among the first to make 
the band a part of military life? (367.) 

2. How may the playing of the pi- 
anist be affected by temperature? (373.) 

3. What is a good remedy for the pi- 
anist whose hands perspire? (373.) 

4. What Swedish prima donna made 
a sensational success at the New York 
Metropolitan during the last season? 
(371.) 

5. Where is the largest organ in the 


‘The Etude Monthly Musical 
| Test Questions 


6. What is the “principal difficulty in 
learning to play any musical instru- 
ment?” (374.) 

7. Who said, “All facility depends 
upon fingering?” (376.) 

8. How old is Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 
ding March?’ (377.) 

9. What is “Agogic Accent?” (381.) 

10. How were Handel’s manuscripts 
saved for England? (382.) 

11. Name the first two requisites for 
a singer. (414.) 

12. What ruler gave Wagner a yearly 
stipend, and how much? (415.) 

13. Name three organ teachers of 
Beethoven. (416.) 

14, What was the first bowed instru- 
ment of European origin? (419.) 

15. How many strings has the Ara- 





world? (368.) bian fiddle? (421.) 
The History of a Practice Hour 
‘ By N. B. Smart 
How Not To Do It How It Should Be Done 
P.M, P.M. 
4.00 Decide to practice. “Oh dear, how 4.00 Spend one minute, and one minute 


long will it take to get anywhere? 
Wish I could jump right into the 
pieces, and skip the technic. No, I 
must not do that. Why can’t tech- 
nic be made more agreeable just as 
they serve castor oil in sarsaparilla? 
Repetition of the previous thoughts 
with variazioni ad libitum. 

Hunt for the music and discover a 
copy of Scribner's, Sixty seconds 
of contemplation to determine ‘how 
Scribner’s Magazine could possibly 
be in the music cabinet when I was 
certain that I left it on the table in 
the hall. 

Discovery of an interesting article 
upon “The Life of the Honey Bee.” 
Realization that bees have nothing 
to do with music. 


4.01 


4.02 


4.03 


4.04 Dust off the keyboard. 
4.05 Commence scale playing. 
4.06 Telephone bell rings. 


4.07 
4.08 
4.09 


“Wrong number. Excuse it, please.” 
Resume scale playing. 


Realize that I am playing without 
metronome. 
Wind it up and adjust it. 


4.15 Open up Czerny studies with the 
same important interest that a 
Chinaman would break into a census 
report. 

4.20 .Czerny done. Requiescat in Pace. 

4.21 Bach Inventions. Race through 


number one and number seven. 
Discover that I* can play number 
one with my eyes shut and marvel 
at myself. Of course I miss a 
few notes and the time is wrong; 
but never mind. 

Look at the clock and realize that 
half of my practice hour is gone. 
Start on my Chopin Waltz. 
Disgusted to find that Chopin has 
put in many difficult passages in an 
otherwise simple waltz. 

Have mastered all the easy pass- 
ages, Play the difficult passages, 
as the teacher suggested, but forgot 
to play them slowly. Result, I re- 
peat them dozens of times, dupli- 
cating the original mistakes nine 
times out of ten. Become deeply 
concerned about the clock. 

Oh dear, the practice hour is gone 
and J] haven’t even opened the 
Schumann Nachtsticke and the 
Haydn Sonata, 


4.25 


4.30 


4.31 
4.32 


4.40 


4:59 


only, in getting out music and met- 
ronome, adjusting everything in 
order and seeing that the seat and 
position at the piano are correct in 
every particular. It should never 
take more than a minute to do all 
these things. 

Commence playing on the dot. De- 
vote first attention to five minute 
exercises; then scales; then arpeg- 
gios; giving the most minute and 
concentrated attention to every de- 
tail, never playing more rapidly than 
I can play excellently. 

The telephone bell rings. I am so 
absorbed I hardly hear it. Some 
one answers the bell who has been 
coached to talk in a manner so that 
my attention will not be taken from 
the keyboard. 

Commence work on studies and 
make it a point to see that I play 
them smoother, cleaner and better 
than I played them yesterday. 
Mark difficult passages in studies 
for special study to-morrow. 
Commence on pieces. Go at once to 
most difficult passages and analyze 
them carefully, playing them over 
and over until mastered. ~ 

Play all my pieces through, mark- 
ing the passages which still remain 
difficult, for future practice. 

Now let us haye some fun and do a 
little sight reading by using the 
pieces in Tur Erupr. 


4.01 


4.10 


4.20 


4.35 


4.36 


4.50 


5.00 


“Meter” in Hymn Tunes 
By Sidné Taiz 





Meter, as applied to Hymn Tunes, is a 
term derived. from the structure of the 
words, from which the music takes its 
type. With this in mind—Meter is the 
rhythmical arrangement of the syllables of 
words in verse; it is poetical measure, de- 
pending on number, quantity and accent 
of syllables. 

The unit for determining meter is the 
quatrain or four-line stanza of verse. If 
each line of these four contains eight 
syllables, it is said to be in Long Meter. 
Of this form Old Hundred is the type and 
for this reason often is called the Long 
Meter Doxology. But two or.three gen- 
erations back, our provincial ancestors had 
this one, Duke Street, and a very few 
others, to which they sang all Long Meter 
words. 





A complexion as fair 


as the roses in June 
can so easily be yours 


O you know how truly beautiful 

your complexion can be—what 
delicate freshness, what fineness of 
texture you can gain for your skin? 

You can attain a complexion as 
radiant as the roses in June, if you 
begin at once the use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you 
will find, is more than a face cream. 
It has an exclusive therapeutic prop- 
erty that serves to ‘tone - up’— 
revitalize — the sluggish tissues. 
Applied regularly, it heals and nour- 
ishes the skin cells, soothes away 
redness and roughness, banishes slight 
imperfections — achieves for you a 
complexion that is genuinely beau- 
tiful. 

Begin the use of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream today. Buy it in either 
the 50 cent or $1.00 jar—the dollar 
size contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
43 Tenth St. Detroit, Mich. 
In Canada, Windsor Ont. 
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Posed by Lois Wilson, attractive Paramount 
motion ~ picture star. Miss Wilson is one of 
many charming women of the screen who us. 
and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for 
promoting beauty of complexion. From a 


photograph by Donald Biddle Keys. 


Send us a dime for Ingram's Beauty Purse, containing samples of 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram's Face 
Powder, and an eiderdown powder pad. 
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Ingram's Milkweed Cream Beauty es 
rubbed into the finger lips will 
soften hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your fingers the 
sensiliveness thal pianist or 
violinist must have. 
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Thousands think nothing of spending dollars for the most trivial 


things. 


Why not give your friends a musical treat by introducing them 


to the world’s most widely demanded musical magazine. 


The amount paid will be credited toward a full year’s 
subscription on receipt of the balance ($1.65). 
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| big IS only to the mysterious law of pre- 
destination that we can attribute the 
seemingly that a 
child has a voice. We are using the oppor- 
tunity that the life of such a child affords 
us, to emphasize some of the all-important 
phases of development and study that are 
A small child 
comes to live in this world, endowed appar- 
others, with 
intelligence and capacity for expansion. In 
equipment 
something that quite lifts him above his 
fellows. 


chance circumstances 


incidental to a vocal career. 


ently as are thousands of 


his general there is concealed 
It is nothing which he has earned, 
or for which he is in the least’ responsible. 
It would be very difficult to attribute it to 
prenatal influences; but the fact 
that without any choosing or any effort 
part he is marked for a career 


exists 


on his 


as a singer. The avenue of his life is 
chosen for him. He follows that avenue 
and goes his way independently, unaccom- 


by the comrades of his 


make his way 


pained youth, 
alone; and all 
He does not even 
Neither do his friends. They 
They use them in their 
and in their play. The only con- 
dition that could excite comment would be 


destined to 
because he has a voice. 
recogniZ it 
also have voices 


studies 


the fact that they were denied voices. 


A Voice Is Discovered 


It was not until he was eighteen years 


of age that the fact of this exceptional 
voice was brought to his notice. In his 
High School, the last year or two, the 


ice that he has used so naturally and 


commonly, made an impression upon the 


teacher of Public School Music. It stood 
apart from the rest in such a’ marked 
manner that it forced itself upon the 


attention of the teacher by its sonority and 
beauty; and, knowing its value, she began 


to take a deep interest in its 
what kind of a 
mental and musical equipment was associ- 
ated with it. 


possessor, 


endeavoring to ascertain 


The Teacher Finds Other Necessary 
Qualities Present 
In order to discover, if possible, whether 
some of the more important things were in 


the make-up of the boy, that must be there 


to supplement the value of the voice, she 
taught him a few songs. They were se- 
lected with the hope of getting him to 


express certain qualities, such as power to 
inviting him to un- 
She found, to her 


describe, to delineate, 


loose his imagination. 
was not wanting 
that should be 
a good voice, to insure suc- 
She found that he 
approached songs of a religious type in a 
reverential mood; of dramatic import with 


joy and gratification, he 
in many of -the things 
associated with 
singer. 


cess. as a 


a deep understanding, and revealed a cer- 
tain abandon in songs of a lighter vein, 


which required lightness and imagination. 


A Career Is Decided Upon 
Becoming acquainted thus far with the 
the boy, the 
question 


part otf 
teacher tactfully approached the 
of a career asking him whether the idea 


potentiality on the 


art of singing a life work 
The question thus asked 


of making the 


appealed to him. 
opened an entirely new vista in the boy’s 
mental life He had hoped to be a lawyer, 
to develop the power of swaying audiences 
at will to familiarize himself with logic 
and with the problems of greater import 
relating to law and rules prevailing in the 
first the life of a 
singer made no appeal to him. He looked 
upon it as both weak and effeminate. He 


commonwealth. At 


had heard only the stray concert and recital 
programs that had been given in the small 
He made thoughtful 
inquiries into the status of a professional 


town where he lived 


career, asking whether one met his obliga- 
tions to society and to life as fully by 
adopting music for a livelihood as in a 
The teacher agreed with him, 
it to himself, as well as 


business life. 


that one owed 
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The Making of a Singer—An Experiment in Art 


to society to give these questions considera- 
tion: but the deciding factor must be the 
development of the gifts with which he was 
endowed and for which he must hold 
himself clearly responsible. She felt the 
importance of the moment, the value to the 
profession of an accession to its ranks of 
that kind of mind, and entered upon her 
work of helping, with a devotion to the 
art to which she had consecrated her life. 


The Teacher Influences the Boy 

Providence in this instance it seems had 
added another gift to that of a voice—this 
gift was his guide. What could have been 
more opportune to a young life, strong in 
its purpose to succeed in the art of singing, 
than the introduction into the problem of 
a woman consecrated to the cause which is 
her life work. One can imagine how the 
soul of such a woman would expand under 
the influence of a voice and nature like the 
one we dre describing, after struggling 
with the hopelessness and drabness of un- 
inspiring pupils. But under the teacher’s 
direction the boy entered upon a line of 
reading which gradually led into a world 
of new wonders. He read of Beethoven, of 
Wagener, of Berlioz, of the trials and vicis- 
situdes through which these great masters 
had struggled and toiled to make of them- 
selves living instruments for the Divine 
Hand—transmitters, if you will, of the 
riches of the Divine worlds to the mundane, 





material sphere. All this seemed to inspire 
him with a certain humility, a willingness, 
nay more, a desire to make of himself a 
servitor, if not a leader, in this realm of art. 
Thus he was able through the ideas re- 
vealed to him to choose quite definitely 
and consecratedly as to the future of ca- 
reer. 


The Question of Continuing College Arises 

New problems are always rising as old 
problems are solved. The question of the 
boy’s continuing his school course, as plan- 
ned, or turning all his time to music, came 
up for discussion. 

His teacher of mathematics told him that 
the more attention he paid to mathcmatics 
the better singer he would be, as mathema- 
tics developed a certain control and power 
of thought. His professor of literature 
insisted that he needed a training along 
literary lines to develop his appreciation of 
the words of his songs. The teachers of 
insistent concerning the 
value that they had to give, in relation to 
his chosen field, and indeed they were right. 
The conviction at last forced _ itself 
upon him that he would be too old to begin 
to devote himself to his voice and general 
musical study—twenty-four, in fact—if he 
waited until his college career was finished. 
Thus his mind was shaped through investi- 
gations in one groove and another to realize 
that the possession of a voice was a mighty 
responsibility. To equip himself for a sing- 
ing artist was no light undertaking. Upon 
the approval of his faithful friend and 
teacher, he compromised on the educational 
plan, and decided to devote two years to 
college, after which the condition of his 
voice and its needs at that time would 
enable him to make a wiser decision than 


language were 


he could at the present. There would be 
two years in the Western College, which 
was near his home, after which time the 
study of music would be begun in New 
York in earnest, and with all the concentra- 
tion necessary. 

Once out of the slough of indecision, 
the two years of college life sped happily 
and pleasantly by, furthering the student 
in a theoretic knowledge of science and 
literature, as well as French and German. 


Begins to Concentrate on His Musical 
Studies 

As the boy took farewell of his family 
and the friends he had made in college, he 
felt very sad; but his depression was only 
temporary, and as he drew near to the 
gateway of his land of dreams, sadness 
gave way to a hope unbounded. 

Advised by his teacher of singing, he 
placed himself in the hands of able teach- 
ers of piano, and harmony, and then be- 
gan the real foundation work of becoming 
a singer, 

Here we are confronted with a boy of 
twenty. We find him possessed of excep- 
tional gifts, an excellent voice, a clear 
picture of what is confronting him as a 
whole, but none of the details of that pic- 
ture worked out. 


Enter the Teacher 

We must leave him for a short time, 
and make ourselves acquainted with the 
man, his teacher, to whose hands he has 
guided; nothing is more 
certain than that this turn of the wheel 
that is grinding his destiny, even at this 
age, must decide the rule by which he 
shall be measured. The narrow question 
of method is not one that will interest us 
here. | 


been because 


While unquestionably it cannot be 
ignored, we are dealing with the problem 
in its larger form. The presumption has 
been thafthe voice was a rare instrument, 
that it revealed a certain opulence of tone 
that precluded the necessity of measuring 
it by such a term as method. The wise 
teacher must see clearly that its greatest 
need was the increase of its wealth by 
development. In this particular, the 
teacher was not wanting. He was a man 
well past fifty years of age—at one 
time was a singer of great prominence— 
a product of one of the masters of the 
early part of the preceding century, who 
brought to his work a single purpose of 
devotion and keen sense of his responsi- 
bility. It was such a teacher that this 
young man required. 


Every step must be builded upon the 
steps that have before. In the 
teacher’s mind there was the. first and 
great question—the answer to which was 
to determine his success with his pupil. 
Would he be able to yield to the require- 
ments of routine sufficiently to attain the 
necessary progress, and after this was at- 
tained, to be brought to realize that the 
hardest part of his journey was yet be- 
fore him? In other words, did he have 
the caliber that would be required for him 
to step out of the bed of roses in which 
he had been comfortably taken care of, 
on to the hard and thorny road. of en- 
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forced discipline which must be his por- 
tion? 

His teacher felt that a severe course 
must be entered upon; and*he set his 
face unflinchingly in that direction. As 
stated above, his first step was an exam- 
ination in the direction of the fundamen- 
tals of music. He found the pupil unfa- 
miliar with the key signs—the major and 
minor scales—the technic of scale forma- 
tions and intervals. A careful test was 
made of his reading, to which he made 
but a feeble response. Here were two of 
the fundamentals that could not be passed 
by. Then he was examined upon his 
knowledge of the literature of the vocal 
art. The teacher knew the direction in 
which he wished to lead the young man’s 
thoughts and placed in his hands the fol- 
lowing works: 

Songs and Song Writers .... Pera ah Lis! 
Voice Building and Tone Placement, 

Holbrook Curtis 
Interpretation in Song, Harry Plunkett Greene 
The Singing Voice and its Training, 

pi Sterling McKinley 
Diction for Singers ..... Henry Gaines Hawn 
The Lost Vocal Art and its Restoration, 


W. Warren Shaw 
The Psychology of Singing..David C. Taylor 


The Art of the Singer. .2s-; W. J. Henderson 
Health, Speech and Song...Jutta Bell-Ranske 
An Open Door for Singers...... R. L. Herman 
Artistic Tone Production Through Natural 


Breathing ...... Georges Anthoni Brouillet 
Philosophy of Voice ...@Charles Lunn 
Vocal Hoonomy and Expression, 

~ Perey Dunn Aldrich 

The Singing of the Future, 
P. F. Frangeon-Davies 
Lyric Dictiow. «2. «i nidmiteres Dora Duty Jones 
Diuatity of Votce . . isnt creuee Emil Sutro 








There is a book that is looked upon as 
of eminent authority on the subject, which 
treats technic in a most helpful way, by 
Behnke & Brown, of London, entitled 
“Voice, Song and Speech,’ which should 
probably head the list given above—from 
the standpoint of usefulness. 

First, his teacher decided that he should 
have two lessons each week from the 
master of theory to whom he had sent him, 
in addition to his vocal lessons, two lessons 
each week in piano and two hours of piano 
practice every day. He was sure that he 
was not trespassing upon the reserve of 
the pupil’s vitality. His time was thus. far 
apportioned as follows: Two hours daily 
piano practice, two hours daily musical 
theory and the fundamentals, two hours 
daily vocal study. He was also compelled 
to outline an entire course of living, every 
moment of which must have a bearing upon 
his future success. Thus we have planned 
for six hours of study, one quarter of the 
day. 

How should the other hours be spent to 
the best advantage? First, he insisted that 
he walk five miles each day with speed and 
energy. Between the necessary eight hours 
of sleep at night and the attendance upon 
oratorio, concert, recital and operatic per- 
formances, he must account his days well 
outlined for progress. His teacher placed’ 
great emphasis upon his being present at 
every concert where acknowledged artists 
were to appear, and as far as possible to 
keep the programs of each with annotations 
in them for future reference. 

On one occasion the teacher wrote for 
the boy a florid cadenza in easy compass, 
demanding agility and color and ending 
with a Mezza di Voce. The student made 
disheartening work of it at, first; but his 
teacher, making a pencil mark after each 
effort, kept him at it. At the expiration of 
the 125th trial, he said to him, “Now rest 
your voice, but take it home and practice it. 
Work such as you have just been doing 
will dominate your future success, for per- 
sistence on difficult places will land you at 
the top. You will develop the power to 
master such technical difficulties: only by 
keeping continually at them.” 

He told him the well-authorized story 
of Madam Lillian Nordica’s making more 
than a thousand repetitions of difficult 
phrases to secure the facility which she 
felt was necessary to their perfect render- 
ing. 
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Thinking, the Singer’s Asset 

It is not supposed that many who read 
this article will take it seriously: but as 
they approximate to the ideas contained 
herein, they will be strengthening them- 
selves in the attainment of their require- 
ments. The value of thinking has not as 
yet begun to be one of the chief assets of 
singers. As an example of intelligent 
thinking, answer the question as to the com- 
parative value of different modes of songs. 
Such a question as that does not lead the 
student to any definite conclusion; but apply 
the question to a specific example to a par- 
ticular song, selecting one of the difficult 
songs from the classics, Schubert’s Erlking, 
for example. This thought process must 
lead from the composer to his product; 
before attempting to make an intelligent 
analysis of the Erlking we must know 
something of the composer. In this case 
the student has a half-formed estimate of 
the character of the man, what he has 
accomplished in composition, what is the 
motive power of his writing, how did he 
happen to be a composer? Is it a matter 
of chance or inheritance? 

The student has gained all of this infor- 
mation from reading. His next source 
of information must be in the song itself. 
In what particular is it unusual? What 
requirements does it make upon the singer? 
What is the source of the legend, and where 
did the legend first appear? ‘What quali- 
ties of the voice must the singer employ in 
order to paint the imaginative picture, and 
portray the dramatic side of the story?” 
This is only a mere suggestion as to the 
attitude the student must hold to his study 
of a song... 

The following is an example of the way 
in which the teacher led the boy’s mind in 
a detail study of that interesting subject, 
“The Psychology of Audiences.” His ob- 
ject was to hold up to the view of his pupil 
some of the real obstacles which must be 
encountered on the thorny path that leads 
to success in the realm of art. 

Many artists sing well, but do not know 
how to be elastic and adaptable enough to 
appeal to all types of audiences; hence the 
real crying need of giving attention to the 
subject. Many failures would be averted 
and needless heart-breaks avoided if from 
the beginning the student even in his studio 
life would try to appeal to various audi- 
ences. 


Why So Few Artists ? 


Why are there so many beautiful voices 
and so few great artists? This question 
will bear analysis. How many who listen 
to singing are capable of distinguishing 
between the singing and the voice, the 
melody and the harmony, and all of this 
in the process of singing from one measure 
to the next? How capable is the average 
listener of tracing the source’ of his 
pleasure, conceding that he is receiving 
pleasure? Is the listener beguiled by the 
sweetness and charm of a legato? Does 
he pulsate with a rhythm or is he aroused 
and awakened by a spirited interpretation ? 
And then, as for the singer, how can he be 
sure that his work is acceptable? Upon 
what does a singer depend for his own self- 
satisfaction? Of what kinds of natures 
is the average audience composed? How 
many units in an audience are there to be 
found precisely like any other units ? 

Questions like these. almost stagger the 
credulity of the investigator. It probably 
never occurs that no two audiences are 
perfect duplicates of each other. Now, if 
the make-up of the audience as a whole is 
never duplicated, and if it is impossible to 
find duplicates among its units, the poor 
singer is indeed hard put to it if he hopes 
to meet this, conglomeration of needs, 
tastes, and temperaments. 

Is listening to singing an active or passive 
function? ‘Is it a mental process or merely 
an act of receptivity on the part of the 
senses? Clearly this is a most discouraging 





aspect of the singing business. It must 
be met and answered from a unique stand- 
point. In short, the taste of the individual 
must be ignored and a group preference 
substituted for it. The singer who wins the 
largest number of audiences and the great- 
est number in audiences is the one who has 
made the closest study of the groups that 
comprise them. 

In an audience of five hundred, we will 
say that there are fifty who cannot detect 
differences in melody. There are a hundred 
who have little or no discrimination be- 
tween what is good music and what is not. 
Half of the remainder have a taste for 
good music and some musical intelligence. 
The artist should be able to bring to his 
work such variety that he will make an 
appeal whether he be appearing before an 
audience composed only of cultured musi- 
cians, which would constitute the one 
extreme, or whether he is singing to people 
who know nothing of music, this the oppo- 
site extreme; and there are the many inter- 
vening stages. Kaleidoscopic is the term 
that best describes the many grades of 
musical receptivity. 


Teacher and Genius 

Now, strange to relate, this teacher was 
not only a good technician, but also a 
genius, a man who did not regard worldly 
tame and the making of money as the sole 
aim and end of existence. He was conscious 
of the inherent nobility of the human race, 
the abilities lying dormant in every human 
soul; and he had reached that stage of 
progress where he regarded art as the 
greatest motive power for the ennobling of 
humanity. In his own soul he was seeking 
for a way to lift singing out of the clap- 
trap of professional tinsel and gaudy dis- 
play to a level of noble striving. And to 
make of his pupils not mere producers of 
tone with its appealing sensuous beauty, but 
conveyors of the highest inspiration! There 
was no sentimental blue law devotion in all 
this striving, but a fearless virility. 

First, he knew he must awaken a taste 
for the best in music in his pupils, so that 
whenever the audience possibly allowed of 
it, the best music would be rendered by the 
singer. Secondly, he was convinced that 
the pupil must be aroused to an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of his great respon- 
sibility as an artist whose will and taste, 
whose unconscious influence is through the 
medium of his art to be exerted over the 
audience before which he is appearing. 
There is so much that is common and unin- 
spiring, drab and monotonous in many lives 
to-day. Could not the artist raise himself 
to the level of true inspiration and so carry 
lis audience with him? Can he not send 
the people away with a new desire and 
impetus for living and working because he 
has been able to inspire them by his light, 
by the breath from the heavenly spheres 
which does pervade and hover over all 
great music? 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 


We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 
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The artist has not finished when he has 
merely selected the best in music. He must 
make it a part of his own soul, must give 
some self-denying -hours of thought to 
setting the character and the spirit of the 
song. 

Not only was the young man encouraged, 
but he was also required to make observa- 
tions along the two most important direc- 
tions in which music expresses itself. 

On the occasion of the presentation of an 
oratorio, his teacher sent him to the per- 
formance with a copy of the score, dwelling 
as far as possible on the points of which 
he wished him to take notice, and giving 
him as clear an idea as he could of the 
particularly strong and valuable features of 
the orator io. He followed this by question- 
ine as to its effect, the numbers he most 
enjoyed, and why, incidentally assigning 
to boys’ repertory the selections best adapt- 
ed to his compass and style, paying special 
attention to the recitative, and forcing upon 
his notice the fact that all of the art of 
singing is concealed in the recitative, that 
one has only to place a recitative before 

singer to exhaust that singer’s resources 
in regard to the subtle phases of vocal 
music 

A Test of Versatility 

The other direction for him to test boys’ 
musical versatility was in the opera. It is 
astonishing what a wide difference there is 
between the appeal that music makes in 
opera and in the oratorio or concert and 
kindred efforts. Those who have become 
infatuated with the operatic phases are 
unfitted for musical thought and study in 
the abstract. Everything in music that does 
not point to the opera makes no appeal 
whatsoever: and the reverse is quite as 
true, where the student is not drawn to the 
opera. There are those who feel that the 
music life would be utterly incomplete if 
the operatic experiences had not become a 
part of their musical life. 

In the case of this young man his teacher 
had a surprise in store for him. He had 
never attended an operatic performance, 
and the teacher was divided in his mind as 
to whether he should let the boy see 
Carman. of "haust “hirst. lle “depidedson 
the former. On questioning the boy the day 
after the opera, as to the impression it 
made upon him, he was overwhelmed with 
surprise to hear the reply: 

“Well, if this is an example of the opera, 
[ want no more of it. The music of the 
opera and the orchestra was delightful. Of 
course, in the very nature of things, all 
operas cannot be alike, and I presume I 
shall want to hear others; but I was 
thoroughly ashamed last evening, not only 
of myself, but also of all the scores of well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen who attended 
that performance and seemed to be enjoy- 
ine themselves. I did not think that such 
exhibitions of the lower level of humanity 
would be tolerated on the stage.” 


Measuring a Student’s Character 

The teacher had*not had opportunity be- 
fore to measure the character of the boy; 
and, being a man of the world, with much 
experience, he was able to see that his selec- 
tion of an opera was not a fortunate one. 

Our readers who have followed the 
young man, his patroness and his teacher, 
to this point are wondering, and rightfully 
o, what it is all about; or, speaking in the 
vernacular, what is the great idea? 

We have followed so many voices from 
Srst lessons to what those first lessons have 
led to, that we are.in a position to comment 
almost satirically upon the genuineness of 
the protestations of sincerity so volubly 
expressed. 

We would like young vocal students to 
realize first the futility of attempting a 
study of the art with an idea of reaching 
professionalism, without at least a few of 


the following requisites: 


First, a voice; second, most careful de- 
liberation as to the desirability or advis- 
ability of pursuing singing for a livelihood ; 
third, the importance of great “untech- 
nical” equipment; fourth, even greater 
technical equipment or the insured oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the latter. All of this 
with the expectation of making not only a 
career as a singer but a great career. 

Mediocrity is rampant in every town 
and city in the country, and all because the 
vocal work has not been entered upon with 
the same thoughtful preparation that ed- 
ucation in other branches has received. 
Probably more than half of the examples 
to which the term mediocrity can be justly 
applied could, by treatment commensur- 
ate with the talent, have been lifted into 
prominence if not into eminence. 


A Resume 

We have fabricated a situation for the 
purpose of provoking thought on a sub- 
ject that is rarely thought out. It is hardly 
to be expected that an eighteen-year-old 
person would be keenly alive to all of 
even a part of the requirements that com- 
bine to make an ideal preparation for a 
career. But it is done in many other 
grooves of action and why not in music, 
especially singing? 

The example is given of the first requi- 
site, a voice; next, of the importance of its 
discovery, then the appearance of a self- 
appointed guide in the person of the public 
school teachc:. We are next introduced 
to the teacher of singing, upon whom it 
devolves to perfect the voice and to place 
him by line for the real work of singing. 

Now, it is not to be expected that con- 
ditions or situations will appear in dupli- 
cate. Instances are rare where the guide 
and the teacher sappear at the moment of 
greatest need to take up the most neces- 
sary thing and carry forward the work 
smoothly and without interruption. 


Teacher’s First Consideration 

We strove to emphasize the truth that 
there are considerations far more impor- 
tant than pay day for teachers of public 
school music. We feel that their call is 
one that cannot be slighted or its responsi- 
bility ignored. The splendid men and 
women in that work have, in instances like 
the example we have shown, more than 
justified the existence of the public school 
system, Singing teachers like that of our 
young man are not easy to find, but they 
exist. It is the misfortune as also the 
fault of the student if he falls into the 
hands of an incompetent. An inquiry. as 
to how to select a voice teacher is un- 
Strictly speaking, voice 
teachers are born, not made; meaning that 
a combination of qualities seems necessary 
to enable one who would teach singing to 
cope with all of the innumerable obstacles 
in voice, temperament and disposition with 
which he is confronted. 

Tt. will be observed that purposely we 
have not alluded to the technical phases 
which naturally go hand in hand with the 
growth and development of the boy we 
created; but are confident that we shall 
find him singing leading roles at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; and, if we ask 
him to what he attributes his success, he 
will say, “Hard work and years of it.” 


answerable. 


THE upper register of any voice will 
come easily with beautiful quality if you 
let it sing itself. It resents assistance. 
It may be very small on its first appear- 
ance, but if fed judiciously on vitality, 
it will grow to be both big and fine. 

“The right accents in music depend very 
much on the exact time. Tone artists, 
while still making all their desired effects 
in apparent freedom of style and delivery, 
nevertheless do not lose sight of. the time. 
Those who do are usually apt to be ama- 
teurs, and are not to be imitated.”—Caru- 
so, in The Gentlewoman. 
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Programmed with Success 


The real test of a song is in its appeal to foremost 
singers and discriminating audiences. Here are 
songs of various types that have met this test. 





Dusky Sleep - Song 


Words by PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 

Music by GRACE A. HAMMON 

High Voice, Range E flat to F (optional a flat) 
Low Voice, Range c to D (optional F) 


A new song that immediately won favor with many 
Singers and Teachers 





Sung by the well-known Contralto 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


and numerous other leading singers. 
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Price 40 cents 





Over Jordan 
By HORACE CLARK 


High Voice, Range cto g Price 40 cents 


A mammy song of exceptional merit 
The singer with a little humor or imagination will be able to 


paint a picture with this number that, will delight any 
audience. 





One of the leading singers to whom it appealed 


ADELINE MITCHELL, Soprano 


Arcadia. 


Song by LEONORE LEITH 
Low Voice, Range d-F 


A song,'delightful in its simplicity, melodious, 
easy to sing, yet possessing merit and pos- 
sibilities of interpretation that attract the 
artist singer. 








High Voice, Range Eto g 


Sung by one of New York’s foremost Contraltos 


MINNIE CAREY STINE 
————— SS 
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Price 50 cents 


Dear Little You 


By CLAY SMITH 
Words by ROSCO GILMORE STOTT 


Price 60 cents With Violin or ’Cello Obbligato 


High Voice, Range dtoF Low Voice, Range b to D 
Also published as Duet for Soprano and Alto 





A song that has a wide appeal. Thousands have heard it, 
hundreds have sung it. One of its singers is 


MARY BRYAN POWERS 


Prima Donna Soprano, American Grand Opera Co. of Chicago 


Other Recently Published Songs that are “Going Big” 













Cat. No. TITLE COMPASS COMPOSER PRICE 
18369 How it Happened......+++++++- E flat to g oc... - cere eens William Stickles........ ..50 
18473 The Turn of the Road...... See EOS leceus oclels sep cctums Alden Barrel... ..+---++++ .50 
18481 My Soul is Like a Garden Close.d to Bh vec ccccvedvecnde Alden Barrel... .....+++++++ .40 
18146 Soona Will Be Done.......---:- BitO Die. cc cess se ecaee Jesse L. Pease ..++.+-.+++ 50 
18367 A Bowl o’ Blue....--++-seeeeeeeee GEO Fos ecko saan ness R.S. Stoughton Se ess .30 
18278 The Deserted Garden,,....-+++> SE § rer Boome woo Urania Matz Hallier...... .40 
18279 The Deserted Garden...., am RIED. «Finda. 0 soot tone Urania Matz Haller...... .40 
18213 My Memory...-- eae vehiy eceess. E flat to g----... See Cake Rob Roy Peery....... pase 50 
18552 The Wind.....---sescee conereeee tO © vevcccsseessceees William Stickles...... see s€O 
18545 Toy Shop Heroes..-+-++ereeeeeees CHO Bi cis cele csicoe ....H. Wakefield Smith..... .60 
18688 Mis’ Rose....c+-+-- se rerteeeereees dto F...seeeeee+eee++-+William G. Hammond.. .50 
18689 Mis’ Rose......--.:eessereeee b flat to D flat....---+..++. William G. Hammond. 080 
18633 A Barnegat Love Song..--..----> AO g veceeaerscceerees Purdon Robinson ....... -60 






VOCAL TEACHERS. We suggest you take advantage of our examination privileges. Any 


| songs in onr catalog sent for examination. Suggestions made and special selections made up when desired- 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. diesrNur'sr. Phila., Pa. 
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THE ETUDE 


Get the Best Sermons 


By THE 
WORLD’S 
GREAT 
PREACHERS 


—only one of the inspir- 
ing features every week 
in the “CHRISTIAN 
HERALD,” . which a 
prominent contempor- 
ary recently referred to 
as ‘“‘the strongest inter- 
denominationa! — relig- 
ious weekly in our 
country.” 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A Favorite Family Paper Since 1878 


CHRISTIAN 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in practical 
Christianity—something to LIVE here and now, to 
meet our every-day problems pressing for solution, 
to conquer wrongs, to alleviate suffering and to add 
to the sum of human ‘happiness. Issued every 
week—52 times a year—for all denominations. 
Contributors include Margaret Slattery, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Wm..T. Ellis, LL.D; Sherwood Eddy, 
Wm. Jennings Bryan, Dr. Samuel D. Price, Bishop 
Wm. T. Manning, Rev. Wm. (Billy) Sunday, Dr. J. 
H. Jowett. Rev. D. J. Burrell, Rev. Paul Rader. 
Senator Arthur Capper, Wm. G. Shepherd, Wm. E. 
(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, etc. 


Price, alone, $2 a year 


BARGAIN CLUB OFFERS 
The Etude (12 Issues) a4 Both oe 


Christian Herald (52 Issues) $2.00 


. 
Save 75¢ 


Woman’s World 
The Etude 


Christian Herald 
Today's 
Housewife 


The Etude 


$3.75 

Sa Herald ) ALL 3 
e Etude 

Modern Priscilla f $4.75 


Christian Herald 

The Etude 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 


McCall’s 


Christian Herald \ 
The Etude 


Christian Herald \ 
ALL 3 


Christian Herald 
The Etude 


Pictorial Review 


ALL 3 


$4.75 


Send Money Order or Check to 


THE ETUDE 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DICTION FOR SINGERS 
and COMPOSERS 


By Henry Gaines Hawn 


Well-known Authority on the Spoken 
Word and Good Diction in Song 


Teachers of singing, as well as all singers and 
students of singing, should read this treatise on 
the proper word expression in singing. The 
author clearly shows that expression in singing 
may be actually interpretive of the text. Many 
great singers are preeminently great because 
they accord texts their full importance. Com- 
posers, great and small, will find this an invalu- 
able guide to proper setting of words. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 Postpaid 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Kursheedt HAND EXPANDER 


Endorsed by great pianists and foremost leachcrs 


REDUCES THE HOURS OF PRACTICE 
Strengthens the fingers and enables one to curve and stretch 
the fingers in any position. A practical device 
that brings astonishing results. 

Price, 84.00,  Shippinve Charges Prepaid in U.S. A. 

E. B. Kursheedt, 1182 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENGRAVERS 4» LIT HOGRAPHERS 


PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR IND/VIDUALS 


ectastisnepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


tremor ZIMMERMAN’ =ts°* 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers 
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As a means of contributing to th 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke 
gratuitously, program notes for the p 
Metropolitan Opera Company of 


our readers may have a desire to b 
aspects of the popular grand operas, t 
on several of them will be reproduce 








New 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad, 


have been written by Hdward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


e development of interest in opera, for 
, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
roduction given in Philadelphia by The 
York. These have been reprinted 
Believing that 
e refreshed or informed upon certain 
hese historical and interpretative notes 
d in “The Etude.’ The opera stories 











Waégner’s ‘‘Die Walkure’’ 


(The V 


WHEN Richard Wagner commenced to 
write his magnificent poem of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen in 1848, he, singularly 
enough, approached the subject in reverse 
order, writing the sections thus, “Sieg- 
fried’s . Tod,’ “Siegfried,” ‘“Walktire,” 
“Das Rheingold.” The poem was finished 
in 1852. He was not able to get at the 
music of “Das Rheingold” until the follow- 
ing year and the.work was not produced 
until 1869. The next opera of the series 
was begun in 1854 and produced in 1870; 
“Siegfried” was begun in 1857 and pro- 
duced in 1876. The music for “G6tter- 
dammerung” was begun in 1870 and the 
opera was produced in 1876. These dates 
are given to indicate the immensity of 
the task, which in all required a large 
part of the time of the greatest musical 
genius of the stage for upwards of twenty- 
eight years. 

The first New York production of “Die 
Walkiire” occurred some seven years after 
the Munich premiére. The star at that 
time was Mme. Pappenheim. It was re- 
vived in 1885 by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
with Brandt, Schott and Materna. It 
then commenced to take a firm grasp upon 
American audiences and rapidly became’ 
one of the most popular of the Wagnerian 
operas at the Metropolitan. Nordica, Leh- 
mann, Ternina, Gadski, Walker, Matzen- 
auer and other famous dramatic sopranos 
have become famous in the role. 

It was to the famous of Der 
Ring des Nibelungen that Wagner owed 
much of his later fortune. In some man- 
ner the mad King Ludwig II of Bavaria 
came across the work and it so excited 
his spectacular imagination that he sent 


poem 


The Story of * 


alkyrie) 

a messenger at once to Wagner to sum- 
mon him to his capital, bidding him 
“Come here and finish your work.” Wag- 


ner was then in his fiftieth year and was 
on the point of despair. He wrote to a 
friend, “I can hardly expect to find 
leisure to complete the music and I have 
dismissed all hope that I may live to see 
it performed.” Indeed, he was so dis- 
couraged that he made up his mind to 
give up his public career. King Ludwig, 
1owever, came to the rescue with a 
stipend amounting to about $500 a year 
—a gift from his private purse. Although 
not munificent, it helped Wagner to com- 
mand the time to complete his master- 
pieces, 

With the inspiration of the support which 
the luxury-loving monarch gave him, and 
also temporary freedom from a small army 
of creditors, Wagner set to work as never 
before and produced the gorgeously beau- 
tiful melodic and harmonic sequences which 
are now so familiar to all opera goers. 
More important than the pension was the 
means to present the very expensive pro- 
ductions, requiring much newly contrived 
scenery and enlarged orchestras. The tri- 
umphs at Munich paved the way for Bay- 
reuth and made possible the greatest musi- 
cal dramatic works in the history of the 
art. 
To most opera goers “Die Walkiire” is 
the most melodious and pleasing of “The 
Ring.” The story is beautiful and com- 
pelling; the dramatic situations alternately 
thrill or move by their pathos; while the 
music accompanying the mythical adventur- 
ers is easily grasped and appreciated by 
the average listener. 


Die Walkure’’ 


The second opera of Wagner’s great Tetralogy of the “Nibelungen Ring.” 


Act I—Interior of Hunding’s Hut in the 
falls by the fire. Sieglinde brings refreshmen 
enemy. Sieglinde drugs Hunding and, 
Magie Sword, how a stranger had suddenly a 
trunk of a tree a magic sword which should be 
mund, approaching the tree, wrenches from it 
brother and sister flee from Hunding, entering 


Act II—A Wild and Rocky Pass. Wotan 
hilde, to rescue Sicgmund, whom Hunding pu 
tions for flight and sings her famous Battle 
Wotan and insists that Siegmund be punished 
taken by Hunding. In the ensuing combat W 
and himself kills Hunding. 
horse, Grane. 


Act IJI—The Summit of a Rocky Mount 
of the Valkyries. Briinnhilde approaches, flee 
dare not protect her. She bids Sieglinde flee 
a hero, Sicgfricd. Wotan 
shall free her, and bids her a fervid farewell. 
breast. He imprints a long kiss on her eyes, sh 
ing. He tenderly helps her to a mossy lounge 
the Walkiire. Pointing his spear at a great r 


Flames issue from the stone and leap wildly about Wotan. 


condemns Briinnhilde to a 


Forest. Siegmund vushes in 
t. Hunding enters and 


exhausted and 
recognizes his arch 


returning to Siegmund, tells him the story of the 


ppeared at her wedding and thrust into the 
long only to him who could take it out. Sig 
the sword by a mighty effort. The reunited 
the moonlit forest as the curtain falls. 


sends his favorite Walkiire daughter, Brinn 
rsues. The Walkiire makes excited prepara 
Cry. Fricka, guardian of marriage, scolds 
. Siegqmund and Sieglinde, fleeing, are over- 
7otan appears, causes NSiegqmund to be slain, 


Briinnhilde flees in terror, carrying Sieglinde with her on her 


The act begins with the famous Ride 
Wotan from whom the Valkyries 
alone, and announces that her son shall be 
sleep from which only a great hero 

Briinnhilde sinks, transfigured on Wotan’s 
e sinks in his arms, her powers slowly depart 
and covers her completely with the shield of 
ock, Wotan summons Loge, the God of Fire. 
With a last look at Briinnhilde 


ain. 
‘ing from 


as the fire encircles the rocks, Wotan disappears in the flames 
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A danger signal — 


tender and bleeding gums 





EALTHY teeth cannot live in 

diseased tissue, Gums tainted 
with Pyorrhea are dangerously dis- 
eased. For not only are the teeth 
affected, but Pyorrhea germs seep ae 
into the body, lower its vitality and 
cause many ills. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and 
bleeding gums. Then the gums re 
cede, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid 
the system of the poisonous germs 
that breed in pockets about them. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have this disease. But you 
neednothaveit. Visit your dentist 
often for teeth and gum inspec- 
tion. And keep Pyvorrhea away 
by using Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress — if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. For- 
han’s keeps the gums hard and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. If you have tender or 
bleeding gums, start using it 
today. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s 
according fo directions, and 
consult a dentist immedi- 
ately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada. 
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Short Course 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PIANO MUSIC 








by mail — low cost 
Make me mone j 1 steady 
income! Public School Piano Mu 
opens big, new money-making field 
to teachers and music supervisor 
Grade School eking 
instructors, excel M 
short course by thod 
approved by | g ducator 
Keyboard work at desks, blackt 
drills, musical game ¢ 
etc. Special low price nt 
duction. WRITE TODAY! 


ADELE HOSTETTER, Director 
School of Artistic Piano Playing 


7367 N. Ashland Blvd. Chicago, Ill 


ENGAGEMENT RING WALTZ 


EMERICK & CABADY, Box 135, Sta. F,, 


Melody of love, passion and joy 
Night In The Lighthouse 
Chimes, Dreamy Melody, Piano 25c each 


New York City 
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Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1 


@epeeeneaeeerne 


Parker-Belmont Powder Compact $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact.... 1.00 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) 1.00 


'¥ PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago § 
I EO Tk TRE AS ome Femme BS 
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On the Tempo of Tunes 


By L. D. Eichhorn 


Occasion : A service where many children 
and young people are present. Time: 
About nine P. M., a Sunday in June. 


Place: In a church where the tendency 
had been to drag all singing. 

The closing hymn was “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” 

A iarge illuminated cross at the back of 
the platform received the focused atten- 
tion of the entire congregation. As the 
last two lines of the chorus were sung, 
‘With the cross of Jesus going on before” 
_-the service came to a proper climax. A 
woman of the congregation said to the 
leader, “I never heard it sung so fast; 
you'll set us all dancing.” 

The leader would-have explained, “There 
are many children and young people present 
nd they should usually sing faster than 
idults : they are quicker in all their move- 
the hour was late; weariness was 
manifest; spirited singing vitalizes” —all 
this in an effort to get the woman to 
see the matter from his viewpoint. It was 
futile. All she would say was: “I know 
something about music myself; it was too 
fast,” and she was gone. 

Here is this leader’s sober thought. The 
singing of this tune on this occasion was 
not primarily a matter of “knowing some- 
thing about music,” but rather of knowing 
about folk, their nature and needs, some- 
thing born of experience, simply a little 
psychology and common coming 
spontaneously to meet the needs of this 
particular occasion. 

A sorig—hymn and tune—is a tool. It 
must serve, It is a means to an end. Tools 
are dull or cheap or of a poor model, or 
handled carelessly and ineffectively. Here 
was a good tool and excellent material 
upon which to work. : 

Question is, what do you wish to ac- 
complish? You may, indeed, “know some- 
thing about music,” as the fair critic (or 
UN fair) asserted she did; but do you know 
what music is FOR, what it ouzht to DO, 
and what it CAN do for folk? Do you 
know how to use the tools so that they may 
help and not hinder This too, is “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

Traditional rendering of tunes is very 
far from being the chief consideration. 
We must not pin our faith to a hard and 
fast method, a fixed, unvarying tempo, but 
get a larger vision. “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” sung by a large congregation of 
adults on a formal occasion like a General 
Conference or Assembly, should have a 
stately swing at a moderate tempo. lf 
the occasion is a rally, an inspirational 
convention, or the congregation is smaller 
and composed largely of children and 
young people who are growing a bit weary, 
then the singing should be brighter and 
considerably faster, and perhaps in a higher 
key. Set your metronome at say 126, and 
try it, counting two in a*measure instead 
cf four. 


ments ; 


sense 


Oh, you “never heard it’ sung so fast’’? 
Good; you have then heard _something 
different just now, and this may do you 
good, provided you are open-minded and 
unprejudiced. Remember that a tune is a 
tool and that it should be permitted to do 
what it can. Do not make sober-faced dog- 
matic criticism of methods born of many 
years of experience before all kinds of 
congregations, large and small, from ocean 
to ocean and from gulf to lakes. This 
leader does not claim to know the last word, 
and is frequently changing his mind about 
various things. Perhaps you can profitably 
do the same. 


No, music is not a mummy, dry as dust, 
to be regarded merely as something in it- 
self, an-end instead of a means, but a thing 
of abundant life, which can walk, run, dash, 
stop and company with folk, serving them 
according to their needs. 
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It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
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Beethoven as an Organist 


By Edwin 


Every reader of musical history knows 
that Beethoven, in the earlier years of 
when his deafness interfered, was as 
noted for his performance on the piano as 
for his compositions; but few are ac- 
quainted, with the fact that he devoted 
very serious study to the organ, and was 
no mean performer on that instrument. 

Thanks to certain valuable biographical 
researches, which after long delay, have 
been put in available form and published, 
we are furnished a number of interesting 
little details in regard this subject. 

3eethoven’s first teacher on the organ 
was the old court organist Van den Eeden. 
It is thought that he gave the boy lessons 
at first gratis, out of old friendship for 
his grandfather, already deceased, but 
that afterward lessons were continued by 
the command and at the expense of the 
Elector. The boy was at this time eight 
years old, and by the time he was eleven 
or twelve, Van den Eeden used to send 
him to accompany the Mass and other 
church music on the organ. His playing 
was astonishing, especially his power of 
improvisation on themes from the church 
music. 

Another of Beethoven’s early organ- 
teachers was Neefe, and still another, 
Willibald Koch, who was a friar in the 
cloister of the Franciscan Monks, at Bonn. 
Accounts are somewhat conflicting, and 
it is impossible to know which of these 
teachers taught him the longest or the 
best. Friar Willibald soon accepted him 
as an assistant but feeling the wish for 
experience on a larger organ, the young 
Becthoven made friends in the cloister of 
the Minorites, and “made an agreement” 
to play the organ there at the six o clock 
morning mass. In one of his note-books 
there is a memorandum of the measure- 
ments of the pedals on the Minorite organ. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on 
the matter by certain letters of a fellow- 
pupil of Beethoven, one Auguste Grimm, 
under Zenser, organist of the Munster- 
kirche at Bonn. (This makes’ still another 
teacher!) He admits that the ten-year-old 
Beethoven surpassed him, the twenty-year- 
old; that the boy composed pieces already 
too difficult for his own hands, and that 
when Zenser remarked “Why, you can’t 
play that, Ludwig,” he answered “I will 
when I am bigger.” 

In February, 1784, Beethoven received 
the appointment of assistant court organ- 
ist. This meant assisting Neefe, and the 
time of the latter was so occupied with 
the theater and other duties, that young 
Beethoven had practically all the organ- 
playing. His duties were, in fact, quite 
confining, and the salary absurdly small. 

After Beethoven’s removal to Vienna, 
we hear nothing particular in regard to 
any more organ-playing. His time was 
fully occupied as a piano virtuoso and as 
a composer—later on, as a composer alone. 

In the summer of 1790 or ’91, however, 
so a certain Prof. Dr. Wurzer wrote, 


H. Pierce 


Beethoven and another young man met 
him while out near the church at Marien- 
forest (a cloister in the woods near Godes- 
berg), and Wurzer informed them that 
the organ in that church had been rebuilt 
and was in fine condition. The company 
begged Beethoven to give them the pleas- 
ure of hearing him play on the instrument, 
and he good-naturedly consented. The 
prior had the church unlocked for them, 
and Beethoven improvised beautifully on 
several themes which were given him by 
the party. Poor laboring folk, who were 
cleaning up some débris which had been 
left by~ recent repairs, were so greatly 
affected by the music that they put down 
their instruments and listened with obvious 
pleasure. 

During his mature years, although he 
had completely given up organ playing, 
he seems to have kept a warm spot in his 
heart for the instrument. To Karl Gott- 
fried Freudberg (later head organist of 
Breslau), after speaking of Bach as “the 
ideal of an organist,” he said: “I too 
played the organ a great deal in my youth, 
but my nerves would not stand the power 
of the gigantic instrument. I place an 
organist who is master of his instrument, 
first among virtuosi.” 





The Real Service 


A story I once read, I do not remember 
when or where, made such a vivid impres- 
sion, and for long was so helpful in my 
work, that I shall pass it on. 

“A Monday morning found a clergyman 
seated in his easy chair, going over in mind 
the wonderful morning service of the day 
preceding. An angel appeared and asked: 
‘Why was not service to the Lord ren- 
dered in your church yesterday ?” 

“ Why,’ said the clergyman, ‘we had the 
most wonderful service yesterday we ever 
had in our church. Signor Doremini sang 
the offertory and the church was packed.’ 

“‘Oueer, said the angel; ‘we have no 
record of it in heaven. Contrariwise, the 
Sunday before is registered a red-letter 
day.’ 

“‘Oh,’ said the clergyman, ‘that was one 
of the worst days we ever experienced. It 
was raining hard, we had few in choir and 
congregation, the music was poor, and we 
had no flowers.’ 

“‘PDerhaps,’ said the angel, ‘the explana- 
tion lies in that yesterday you worshiped 
Signor Doremini, while the Sunday be- 
fore your worship was of the Lord.’” 





“Your pupils cannot too early pass 
the stage of that dilettante style which 
is so akin to affectation. They should, 
on the contrary, be taught to forget 
their own insignificant selves, and to 
think rather of the importance of the 
work they have in hand.” 

—Moscheles. 
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Is an Organ Recital “Bunk?” 
By Roland Diggle, Mus. Doc. 


I am tempted to ask this question with 
a great deal of trepidation for the reason 
that only lately I was told by four of the 
big business men of one of the largest 
cities on the Pacific Coast, that not only 
were organ recitals “bunk” but that they 
were I might say that the remarks 
were made in all seriousness by men who 
were considered quite fond of music; and 
it does not matter if we like it or not we 
have to face the fact that thousands of 
educated people feel just the same way 
about it. Let there be a free concert with 
a mechanical piano, and the place will be 
filled to the doors; but give a free organ 
recital, and you know what to expect. 
Would you have any larger attendance if 
the organ had a player attachment? I am 
inclined to think you would not have as 
many. With the self player most of the 
organ recital’s critic’s pet theories go to 
the wall, viz—lack of rhythm, uninterest- 
ing music and so on, Then the old ques- 
tion comes up, “What is the matter with 
the organ recital?” 

To my mind there is nothing the matter. 
T have found that wherever organ recitals 
have been tried out on a good organ by 
a wise organist, (and note that I say wise 
and not clever) and continued long 
enough to educate the listeners to appre- 
ciate them, the organ recital is one of the 
finest means we have of educating the 
masses to an appreciation of a better class 
of music. The big trouble with most of 
us is that we want a big attendance; 
if we don’t get it, we are discouraged 
and shut up shop. I know of scores of 
instances where this has happened; and 
yet if twenty organists are each playing 
to fifty people it would mean that a thou- 
sand people would be spreading the gospel 
of the organ recital. What would that 
mean in ten or twenty years? 


London Recital 

One of the difficult problems is the mat- 
ter of time. We can scarcely expect 
people whe have been working all day to 
give up their evenings to attend an organ 
recital; and yet I suppose that ninety per 
cent of all organ recitals are given in the 
evenings. In England the noonday recital 
always draws a good crowd. In London 
there is rarely a day when there is not 
a recital in some church; Thursdays at 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Wednesdays at 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, Tuesdays at 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, are perhaps the 
most noted series, having been kept going 
for twenty years and more. The last 
program I had from Mr. Herbert Hodge, 
the organist of St. Nicholas, was the 
1705th recital, a record hard to beat. , My, 
readers may be interested to know what 
sort of music is used. Here is an average 
program as given at St. Stephens. 
Rhapsody in B minor.....Alfred J. Silver 


Pastorale ti Hz.2 eee E, H: Lemare 
Overture “Tancredi?........+.-.-Rossuu 
At Evening Jan at ane pee Ralph Kinder 
Overture in D minor........-. H.. Smart 
Sonata in G minor (First movement) 

C. Fink 


The Noonday Recital 

Nor is the noonday recital confined to 
London; but in nearly every city of any 
size the same sort of plan is followed. 
Is it any wonder that the organ is appre- 
ciated ? 

This plan is certainly feasible in all 
our larger cities, and where there is no 
municipal organ it would in time, I 
believe, create an interest for one. A 
recital should be given once a week on a 
stated day at a stated time. Change of 
day or time is very unwise. The length 
of the program is a matter of local con- 
ditions but should not be more’ than an 
hour in length. It is not at all necessary 
to have printed programs; but the organ- 
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ist should announce the piece to be played 
and the composer. Personally, I find it 
helps to give a short synopsis of the piece 
and a few words about the composer: and 
I have a box at the door for request 
pieces. If the organist is wice he will 
not attempt to give all the recitals him- 
self but will arrange with some of his 
friends to take the duty say once a month. 
Of course it is missionary work: but 
what is life for if we can’t do something 
to help the world in general? 

In other places where the noonday 
recital is not practicable Saturday after- 
noon is a good time; and if you are ina 
place where there is little activity on a 
Sunday, the vesper recital is by far the 
best. I suggest following the same plan 
as outlined for the noonday recitals, 
except that one might make them a little 
more educational, in which event do not 
be afraid of repeating these works three 
or four times during the season. You 
cannot expect the average listener to 
appreciate or enjoy a work like Reger’s 
Benedictus at a first hearing; but I ven- 
ture to say that at a third or fourth they 
will hum it on the way home. 

As to music, I would say play every- 
thing within reason. Your first aim must 
be to interest your hearers, your second to 
lift them to a little higher plane and your 
third to educate them. It is your problem, 
and no set rule can apply. For instance, 
I used to be asked to play the Pilgrims 
Song of Hope, and I played it. I have 
not been asked for it for over two years. 
Instead, last week I had two requests for 
the Berceuse from L. Vierne’s “Twenty 
Four Short Pieces.” Here is a piece that 
even few organists know: and yet by 
repeated hearings I have quite ordinary 
people asking for it. 


Keep Up to Date 

Keep up to date with your library ; nothing 
pays quite so well, sustains your interest 
and helps keep you out of a rut. And right 
here I would warn you not to mix your 
recital selections with your church pieces. 
It is a great temptation, if you have 
worked up a piece for your weekly recital, 


to play it at the Sunday service. 
do it unless it really fits. 
a fine church service been spoiled by jus 
this sort of thing; and how often has the 


5) 


organ recital been spoiled by using music 


written and intended for church use. 


Play Well or Not in Public 


Do not play anything until you can play 
it well; and do not play anything out of 


all proportion to your organ. I remember 


once hearing a quite famous organist play 


the Overture to Tannhauser 
manual seven stop organ. 


on a 


recitals are “bunk.” 
of giving a series of recitals on a 
manual organ; but for the average 
manual instrument there is plenty of good 
organ music and any amount of excellent 
transcriptions. 

You cannot. afford to overlook the 
American Composer. It is impossible to 
give-a list; but I feel I must call atten- 
tion to some works that have been found 
of special interest for recital work, judg- 
ing for requests for the same. The Second 
Sonata and two organ Suites of ie, EE. 
Rogers; the last.two movements of the 
Barnes Symphony; the In Fairyland and 
Sea Sketches of R. S. Stoughton: the 
Ralph Baldwin Sonata; the middle move- 
ment of the Sonata in A minor of Mark 
Andrews; the Overtures of Maitland, 
Matthews and Fricker: and the splen- 
did Sonata, The Chambered Nautilus in 
four movements by Dr. H. J. Stewart. 
The last one of the finest organ works 
for concert use that has been published 
for many years, is published by the Theo. 
Presser Co,, and I am sure will have a 
tremendous success. Then there are men 
like Jepson, Yon, Frysinger, Gaul—all of 
whom have written many splendid things 
that your audiences will enjoy hearing. 

My plea then is that all of you who 
can will carry on this work of proving 
that the organ recital is not “bunk.” Tt 
will take perseverance and courage; but 
as Hugh Walpole says in his wonderful 
book “Fortitude,” “It isn’t life that mat- 
ters, it’s ‘he courage that we bring to it.” 





Suggestions for the Organ Recital Program 


By Frank Howard Warner 


1. Begin with something the audience 
can be expected to like. They will enjoy 
the rest of the program more. 

2. Appeal to your audience with 
attractive title for your first number. 

3. Musical audiences are of all’ tastes. 
Try to reach all by variety of style and 
mood. 
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Arrange your program with a view 
variety and contrast; avoid several 
pieces of the same mood or style in suc- 
cession. 

5. Work out a plan for your program. 
For instance, first a soft number and work 
up to a climax with the last, or toward 
the end, and finish with more quiet pieces; 
or, for a short recital before a church 
service, start with a big number and 
gradually diminish to a very soft one. 

6. Remember that the general public 
likes sweetness and power in organ music: 
therefore, the most effective compositions 
(for the general public) are those which 
contain both and have a fine climax. 

7. All but the musically surfeited and 
musical snobs like to hear the celebrated 
favorite pieces by standard composers, no 
matter how old they are. 

8. There are many effective transcrip- 
tions for the organ of, favorite composi- 


tions written originally for other instru- 
ments and for the orchestra. 

9. For those who like “lots of organ,” 
select a composition which begins and ends 
ff. Many of these have a fine contrast in 
a quiet middle section. For those who pre- 
fer soft music, something employing only 
a beautiful soft stop throughout, or nearly 
so; but it should be not too long. 

10. If trying to educate your public 
with a composition of the highest order 
musically, do not place it first and dis- 
courage your audience at once, nor last, 
when they may be tired. 

11. If you can play a showy composition 
with rapid technic (comparatively few 
church organists can), give the audience a 
taste of speed with a toccata, caprice, final 
movement of a sonata or suite, or some- 
thing of that style. 

12. Nervousness is sensed by any audi- 
ence, atid is usually caused by .lack of 
familiarity with the music or the instru- 
ment. (Organists are not frequently of 
the nervous temperament.) Be restful in 
your playing. 

13. Cater to the public without playing 
unworthy compositions. It will better 
for you musically as well as professionally. 


be 


“Like all powers, art possesses its 
laws of propriety, its etiquette; and 
even those writers who are deficient in 


recognizing their deeper meaning have 
to submit and to pay them a respectful 
attention,” F, Liszt. 
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It is this sort 
of thing that makes one say that organ 
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The Last Days of Guilmant 


By Frederic B. Stiven 


Late in February of 1911 I took my 
last lesson of Alexandre Guilmant. I had 
gone out to his villa at Meudon on one of 
those pleasant spring days which come so 
early in France, and found the master quite 
indisposed. The housekeeper, on letting 
me in at the gate, said that she feared that 
Guilmant would not be able to give me a 
I asked to see him, and she show- 
ed me into the large music room of the 
villa in which his superb organ was placed. 
Presently Guilmant entered, and I im- 
mediately saw that he was not his usual 
genial self. I protested; but he insisted 
that, since I had come from Paris to 
Meudon, he could not think of my going 
back without my lesson. 

On parting, I wished him a speedy re- 
turn to his usual good health. To his reply 
he added that the doctors had warned him 
that he must go more slowly. He had 
been exceptionally active with numerous 
engagements in Paris, a trip to Budapest, 
and working at his compositions. An- 
other American student went immediately 
after lunch of the same day, but Guilmant 
was unable to give this lesson; and as 
he never regained his strength I had the 
privilege of taking the last lesson the 
master ever gave. 

About March 25th I heard through a 
friend that his condition was decidedly 
serious, so made the trip to Meudon to 
extend my sympathy to the revered master. 
The housekeeper was very grave when she 
came to open the great iron gates of the 
villa garden... In response to my immediate 
inquiry, she shook her head and began to 
weep, telling me that she had little hope 
for his recovery. She showed me into 
the little anteroom in which stood the 
famous little one-manual organ which 
Guilmant’s father had built. After wait- 
ing for some time, M. Félix Guilmant, the 
artist son of the master, came to me and 
told me that his father was becoming 
weaker each day and that the physicians 
held out little hope. 


lesson, 


On the morning of March 30th, I went 
as usual to the organ factory of Cavaillé- 
Coll in the Avenue du Maine to practice. 
| was greeted at the gate by the concierge, 


with but three sad words, “Guilmant est 
mort.” 

Two days later came a large black bor- 
dered envelope containing an invitation to 
the funeral at the little church of Saint 
Martin in Meudon, on the morning of 
April 1st. The invitation told of his 
death, of the honors which had come to 
him during his life, of the departure of 
trains from Paris which would reach 
Meudon in time for the funeral, and of 
the hour and place of the burial. It was 
signed by about thirty of the relatives. 
This list was concluded with these words, 
“his nephews, nieces, cousins, and all the 
family.” 


On arriving at the villa we found a. 


large number of people already gathered, 
and among them were some of the most 
famous French musicians, come to pay 
their last respects to this great master of 
the organ. Forming in line, we passed 
into the great music room in which the 
bier had been placed, surrounded by can- 
dles. A priest at its head offered to each 
passerby holy water to be sprinkled on the 
casket. In the center of the large room 
stood the family in receiving line, and each 


who passed shéok the hands of the im-" 


mediate relatives. Mr. Georges Jacob was 
at the organ. 

We passed into the garden again and 
waited in the drizzling rain for the-proces- 
sion to form. Outside the iron gates the 
casket was placed upon an open hearse, 
and through the mud and rain the cortége 
plodded up the hill to the church of Saint 
Martin. 

In addition to the regular service of the 
church there were a number of extra musi- 
cal numbers, the most impressive being a 
beautiful rendition of the Bach Am for 
the G String, by an exceptionally fine 
violinist. After the services each goest 
signed a large black-bordered book which 
was placed on a table in the entryway, and 
the funeral party went by automobile to 
Paris where the body was, interred in the 
Cimitiere de Montparnasse. 

Here he was laid with many of the 
great men of France—Franck, Bartholdi, 
de Maupassant, Saint-Beuve, Bougereau 
Larousse, de Lisle, and many. others. 


The Unit System 





By Dr. J. Humphrey Stewart 


[Dr. Stewart’s comments upon the unit system are interesting as expressing the views 
of many organists upon a much-discussed question. In justice, it must be said that the unit 
organ system has numerous enthusiastic advocates who believe firmly in its advantages.— 


Epiror or THE Erupe. ] 


Ar the risk of being called “old-fash- 
ioned,” and classed as a “reactionary,” I 
venture to assert that the unit system of 
organ building is the most unfortunate 
development of recent years. It is the 
death blow to artistic organ building, and 
makes for an era of cheap commercialism 
which is one of the worst features of 
present-day organ construction. ditt © aa 
large instrument the system is unnecessary, 
and in a small organ it is destructive of 
independent tone qualities. 

A small organ of twelve or fifteen stops 
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may be so constructed as to furnish a great 
variety of tone qualities; but this can be 
accomplished only by giving a distinctive 
tonal effect to each register. The unit sys- 
tem, based upon the idea of using one set 
of pipes for several supposedly different 
stops, can never supply a proper variety 
of tone qualities. “Pipes is Pipes”’—to 


paraphrase the old saying, “Pigs is Pigs;” 
so that a single set of pipes will always 
sound the same, even if transferred from 
one manual to another, or made to mas- 
querade under three or four stop labels. 









This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E. A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable to every organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 
pedal technic together with independence of 
hands and feet and an appreciation and under - 
standing of the true organ style. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, postpaid 
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Question and Answer Department 





Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 
Questions regarding particular pieces, 


metronomic markings, 


etc., not likely to be of interest 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


The First American Composer, 


Q. Can you tell me anything about Franr- 
cis Hopkinson who, I understand, was an 
American ?—BERNARD §8., Alexandria, Minn. 

A. Francis Hopkinson was a_ celebrated 
politician during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth certury. He .was also a lawyer, a 
sutirical writer of poetry, an inventor and a 
musician. He is credited by many as being 
the first American composer. As an inventor 
he made a bell-instrument, which he called a 
Bellharmonica. He also adapted a keyboard 
to Benjamin Franklin's musical-glasses, or 
glass harmonica. Born in 1747, died in 1791. 





Pianist, Composer, Teacher. 

Q. Is Miss Helen Hopekirk English wor 
American? What school of playing does she 
represent ?—G. A. §., Lonsdale, R. I. 

A. Helen Hopekirk, known in private life 
as Mrs. W. Wilson, the justly reputed pianist, 
composer and teacher, is Scotch by birth, 


having been born near Edinburgh, May 20, 
1856. After considerable traveling and con- 


eertizing in Burope and the United States of 
America, she now lives and teaches in Brook- 
ine, Mass. Although her first teacher, Sir 
Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, was a Scotch- 
man, her chief musical education was obtained 
in Germany and Austria, under Liechtenstein 
and Leschetizky, Navratil and Mandl. Her 
school of playing is, therefore, German. 


Children’s Voices. 

Q. Can you tell me how to teach very 
young children (3 to 8 years of age) how to 
learn new songs without tiring my voice? T 
have noticed that the children have difficulty 
in singing prettily the high notes which are 
usually in their songs. Should they be en- 
couraged to do their best with these notes, 
or do you think it better to transpose the key 
or to change the melody in some way?—Horn 
S., School-teacher. 

A, Beyond teaching children how to 
breathe and how not to sing in their noses, 
they should have no vocal training whatever, 
no kind of endeavor to develop a child’s voice. 
Other than what has just been said, to en- 
deavor to train children of from three to 
eight years of age would be a crime. Boys 
should not be allowed to sing from the time 
their voices begin to ‘break’ until they are 
about eighteen. Girls may begin the serious 
study of singing at the age of sixteen, ac- 
cording to their physical development and 
health. The latter may sing about the house 
for their own amusement, but—no training 
from any teacher, good, indifferent or bad; 
the good teacher will not consent to teach 
them, the indifferent and bad will ruin the 
voices. Let them all sing when little chil- 
dren, but do not try to train their voices; 
train their ears. Never let them strain after 
high notes, keep them well within their com. 
pass; if the air is too high, transpo Ries we 
you cannot teach them by your singing, use 


an instrument; if none is available, employ 
another teacher. 
Double Tonguing. 

QO. What is meant by “double tonguing,”’ 


and to what instrument is the term applied? 
—I. S., New London, Conn. 

A. Double and triple tonguing form part 
of the technie of playing of the flute, pie- 
colo, trumpet and cornet, whereby repeated 
notes may be rapidly performed, particularly 
in rapid staccato passages. The tongue is 
made to pronounce the letter “t’’ twice or 
thrice in rapid suecession and thus produce 
the effect desired. 


P., pp., f., ff. 


Q. Were the marks of expression “p.. 
“np. “f.. “ff? introduced to meet the re-, 
auirements of.the pianoforte, or did they e vist 
before that instrument was invented? This 
question is prompted by the fact that I 
learned somewhere that the gradations of 
“pp.” to “ff? were not possible on the _fore- 
menners of the pianoforte-—B. G., Flint, 
Mich. 

A. These marks of exnression existed some 
time before the year 1600, used in vocal and 
instrumental music, whereas the piano. was 
not invented until 1711. But the signs for 
erescendo and diminuendo (————) were 
not employed until about 1740 and quite in- 
Gependently of the piano, for the simple rea- 
son that a crescendo cannot be imparted to 
one single note or one chord on the piano. 


” 


Czerny and Beethoven. 


Q. I have heard or seen it stated that Bee- 
thoven was at one time a pupil of Czerny. Is 
that correct? If so, for how long?—E. W., 
New York City. 

A. The statement is upside-down. It was 
Czerny who was a pupil of Beethoven for 
some three years. About fifteen years later 
Czerny taught Beethoven’s nephew, Karl, for 
between two and three years. Czerny’s tech- 
nical studies deservedly hold a very high place 
in the student’s daily practice. 


An American Pianist-Composer. 


Q. Cun you give me any information about 
a pianist named Mme, Rive- King? Is she 


be or American?—Cuara K., St. Louis, 
WLU, 


A. Madame Julie Rivé-King 
Cincinnati, O., therefore American. Her 
futher was a portrait painter and her mother 
a well-known and successful teacher of sing- 
ing and piano. She studied in New York with 
Mr. S. B. Mills and Dr. William Mason, later 
in Europe with Reinecke and Liszt. She made 
her début as a pianist at Leipzig, in 1874. at 
the age of seventeen, Since then she has 
played all over America and Canada, inter- 
preting most admirably the greatest composi- 
tions of all the schools from Bach to Liszt. 
She is also known as a composer of worth. 


was born at 


Pedals and Mozart. 


Q. Should the pedal be used in playing the 
compositions of Mozart? What is the rule? 
—ALBERT S., Hoboken, N, J. 


A. The pedal should not be used for com- 
positions written previous to the introdue 
tion of the piano. Thus, the majority of the 
compositions of Couperin, Rameau, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, Philip Bmmanuel 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Clementi and the first 
period of Beethoven are much better when 
Played without pedal. The following rules 
will be found useful: Do not use the damper 
pedal (I) with a series of successive diatonic 
or chromatic notes: (II) or with seale pas 
sages; (III) or with two or more chords of 
different harmonies. 


Substitution of Fingering. 


_ Q. What is the real meaning of fingering 
by substitution? Is it employed in piano 
playing ?—Quiz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. In order to produce a pure legato. or 
sostenuto, in playing it is necessary to hold 
a note by substituting another finger for the 
one which struck the note. It is employed 
very much in organ playing; but it is needed 
just as much in piano compositions. 


To Write a Melody Correctly. 

Q. Please explain why some notes 
two stems, and some a rest over or 
the notes? Would not the 
written correctly with these 


have 
under 
same piece he 
notes on the one 

















stem and omitting the rests? Thus: 

1 

- — —— 
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—H. L. H., Pasadena, Cal. 

A. The first example is the proper way to 
write, in order plainly to set forth the me lody 
(here, in the treble); the notes underneath 
denote the accompanying harmony; the rests 
show that there is no accompaniment to the 
melody above them. For these reasons, the 
second example is altogether wrong. Still 
more, the printed details of music on a page 
should stand out like the details of a picture, 
which appeal to the eye of the player and 
Suggest unmistakably the composer's inten- 


2 

















tion. The chords in Hx. 2 look as if they 
had dropped from the clouds, without rhyme 
or reason, and are of the clouds, cloudy. 


The Oldest Bowed Instrument. 
QO. Whet was the Chrotta?—B. D. G., 


Flint, Mich. 
A. The Chrotta (Latin), Crout, Creuth. 
Crwth, Crowd, is probably the cldest of all 


European instruments played with a how. It 
seems to owe its origin to Brittany and Eng- 
land. We find it mentioned in a distich by 
Fortunatus, in A. D, 609: 


“Romanusque lyra plaudat tibi. 
PRarbarus harpa, Grecus achilliaca, 
Chrotta Brittana canit.” 


An Unusual Term in English (Portu- 


suese). 


Q. Please tell me what is meant by “A 


Chula.’ I have consulted all my teat-hooks 
and have not been able to find it—A. C. D., 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. “A chula” is a Portuguese dance, de- 


rived from the Spanish chica, whese modern 
form is the ecachueca, all of which are of 
Moorish origin. The Fandango and the Eng- 
lish (or Irish) Jig are descendants of the 
ehica or chula—so are the words Ciaccona 
(Italian), Chaconne (French), Cachuca 
(Spanish), Gigue (French), Jig (nglish) 
and Czardas (Hungarian). 
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Knots in the Board 
By Brian Garhi 
Dear Evelyn, 
SINCE you will not be abl 


for some time, I want again to emphasize 


to come here 


concentrating all 
“Knots” 


the necessity of your 


your energies on overcoming the 


in the pieces on which you now are work- 


D 
8) 


ing e sure to play the notes exactly as 
written by the composer. There is ab- 
solutely no sense, nor use in practicing 
wrong notes; they do not belong to the 
pie ind they not only waste your prec- 
ious time but you also are memorizing mis~ 
takes, which is inexcusable. 

The Prelude you are studying now 
hould be memorized by the next time you 
came: and it will be if you concentrate 
upon it, playing it slowly until you are sure 
of it. Look for the “knot” in it, there is 

lly only one and not a bad one. Prac- 

e it slowly and it will cease to be a 
d Wh 1 carpenter planes a 
hoard he does not work around the knot, 

it alone, but instead he makes 
plane is sharp (concentration 

1 harp plane) and takes that knot 
ff just the same as he smooths the rest 
of the board. This simile is not perfect, 


hut it shows you the necessity of working 
t the “ knots” in 
By eliminating the “knots’’ the 


all pieces until they are 
conquered. 
yours, a beautiful possession 


iece become: 


1ot for you alone but for all who are to 


you in the future. The more you are 

n earnest, the sooner and the surer you 
ll succeed 

Of all the ar hich have been developed 

the human race, music is the highest, 

nearest approach to that beautiful 





vorld beyond. In a sense it is a’ link be- 
tween this life and the next; and those, 
vho by gift and appreciation feel and 
ka the exquisite thing music is, are 
r¢ yn ble to their fellow-beings to make 
the most of their talent and opportunities 
to all whose lives they touch. 

think and feel this obligation, and 
therefore I am sure you will do your very 
best to perfect your expression of the 
music there is in you by diligent, painstak- 
ng, thoughtful, loving care with your 
udies. 

Very faithfully your friend, 


Brian Barnes. 


The Sticky Season 


THe sultry days of July and August are 





in some ways the most disagreeable season 
‘f the year for the violinist who is obliged 
to fill engagements. The perspiration of 
the left hand saturates the strings, causing 
them to lose their tone or break; and the 
hand sticks to the neck of the violin in 
the most exasperating way. 


‘ 


Many players carry a bottle of alcohol 
in their cases, with which to bathe the hand 
just before playing. The rapid evapora- 
tion of the alcohol dries the hand and 
stops the trouble long enough for a short 





played. Many use silk strings 
even wire, when they 
have to play in the damp night air or near 


body of Saturating the strings 


summer, or 


water. 
with oil of sweet almonds, or other string 
oil (except for the portion of the string 
to which the bow is applied) gives relief 
in many instances. 

The violinist must dress in the coolest 
possible manner for summer appearances. 
Also, it is well for him to shun alcohol 
and malt liquors and drink lemonade and 
other acid fruit drinks. 


For Tone 
Try playing a scale every day, drawing 
the bow very slowly, counting twenty at 
the rate the clock ticks, to each stroke. 
There is no better tonic for a poor, un- 
even tone, and unsteady bow arm. 
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Acquiring the Vibrato in ’Cello Playing 


By G. F. Schwartz 


Tue vibrato is an effect indispensable 
to the stringed-instrument player who has 
passed beyond the elementary stage in his 
study. It is not easily acquired ; consider- 
able patience and intelligent practice are 
necessary for the mastery of the vibrato, 
and as a result it is not as often heard as 
might be desired. 
The true 


volves not only. the movement of the left 


vibrato in ‘cello playing in- 
hand; but includes also the coGperation of 
the entire left arm, and the movement 
should be so brought under control that 
the rate may be modified at the will of 
the performer. 

As a means of acquiring a satisfactory 
vibrato, the following 
Place the left hand on the a 
string of the ’cello in a position to stop 
c (setting the first as well as the sec- 
ond finger). With these as a pivot or 
anchorage move the hand and arm slightly 
forward—away from the body—then, as 
the bow is drawn, bring the hand and arm 
back again to the normal position. Repeat 
this movement, at first three or four times 


suggestions are 


offered. 


to each stroke of the bow; gradually in- 
crease the number of movements to 6, 8, 
12 and finally 16. Reckoning 12 or more 
vibrato movements to one bow may be 
accomplished by mentally grouping the 
movements in fours. On account of the 
different position of the hand in the use 
of the ’cello, it is difficult to carry the 
movement beyond:the elbow. The upper 
arm should, however, be sympathetically 
responsive to the movement of the fore- 
arm and hand. In other respects the 
study of the vibrato will be 
in the same way 


carried on 
as with the violin or the 
viola. 


At first the movements of the arm are 
likely to be stiff and awkward (like the 
first stroke of an inexperienced skater) ; 
but they will come under control with a 
reasonable amount of practice. It is best 
with the finger 


to commence second 


stopping the a string, as this position 
affords a more secure anchorage for the 


hand and arm, and there is less danger of 


the muscles tightening unnecessarily. 
Eventually the vibrato should be mas- 
tered with these fingers: the first and 





fourth. They can wait, however, till the 
movement is 
with 


and con- 
either of the two middle 


made with ease 
fidence 
fingers. 

Advantage may be taken of “sympathe- 
tic vibration” to produce the vibrato, or 
at least the vibrato effect with the open 
strings. This is sometimes desirable 
where a sustained open-string tone is re- 
quired—often at the close of a composi- 
tion. To accomplish this effect, stop the 
next string above, an octave higher than 
the tone to be heard; play the required 
note, but vibrate the octave above—the 
latter will be transmitted “‘sympathe- 
tically” to the tone of the open string. 
This may be done also by stopping the 
next string below at the unison of the 
tone to be played. Though necessary in 
order to produce the effect with the e 
(violin) string, the former method is 
likely to give better results in the case of 
the three lower strings. 

The string player will also do well to 
listen attentively to the vibrato (not 
tremolo) produced by a good vocalist, and 
attempt to reproduce the same effect in 
his instrumental tone-production. 


Positions for Small Orchestra 


Tue violin department recently published 
a diagram showing the position of the 
various instruments for a large symphony 
orchestra. In the case of a small orchestra 
the arrangement is somewhat different. 
gives the positions 
used in the case of a 


small orchestra used for stage perform- 


below 
commonly 


The diagram 


most 


ance. 

No. 1, first violin; No. 2, second violin; 
No. 3, viola; No. 4, violoncello; No. 5, 
double-bass; No. 6, flute; No. 7, clarinet; 
No. 8, first cornet; No. 9, second cornet ; 
No. 10, trombone; No. 11, trap drums. 

If there is a director, he would sit in 
position No. 1 and the first violinist would 
sit to his left. In small orchestras the 
first violinist often acts as director. If 


there is a director and two first violins, 
the first violins would occupy positions 
No. 2 and 3, and the second violin and 
viola would sit to their left. If a piano 
is used it is placed in the center, with the 
violins’ to the left and the wind to the 
right. 

The arrangement in the diagram above 
is the one almost universally used, when 
the orchestra plays in the orchestra pit 
below the stage, as it has been found to 
give the best results. Of course when a 
larger orchestra is used in stage perform- 
different ar- 
used, different 
having somewhat different ideas as to ‘the 
arrangement. 


ances, as in grand opera, 


rangements are directors 
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ORCHESTRA PIT 
The Theater Orchestra 





Small orchestras are arranged in various we 


scems to be best for the theater pit. 


ws; but the arrangement shown abows 


In making phonograph records the players are 


often placed upon different heights, for special effects. 
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The Jazz Fiddler 


Tue “Jazz” fiddler—you have heard him 
—you hear him every day, at dances, hoiels, 
restaurants, vaudeville, and sometimes in 
regular theatrical productions, whining, 
yowling and shrieking like a lost soul in 
the feline hades. 

The United States has the doubtful honor 
of having given birth to a new school of 
violin playing—the jazz. Starting as a 
novelty a few years ago, the jazz band and 
orchestra have multiplied like the rabbits 
in Australia. Unfortunately, the popularity 
of this type of music has grown in like 
ratio. Every little while we hear that 
“jazz” is dying out; but this does not seem 
to be the case, and its popularity still seems 
to be in the ascendant. The great majority 
of the dance music of the American people 
is of the jazz description. When a dance 
orchestra is to be engaged, even our society 
people almost invariably engage the “Syn- 
copating Snorters,” instead of the Mozart 
Sextette. The young people seem to pre- 
fer to dance to jazz. The applause which 
greets the efforts of jazz performers, at 
hotels, restaurants and vaudeville shows, 
proves that it is extremely popular with the 
people. ‘ 

Glissando ad Nauseam 

The art of the jazz violinist, if art it 
can be called, is founded on the continual 
use of the glissaitdo, that is, unbroken one- 
finger slides, ad nauseam. Now, nothing 
is more sickening to the ear of an educated 
violinist, or the refined ear of a real musi- 
cian, than the constant use of these un- 
broken slides. It is true that the glissando 
is occasionally introduced in artistic and 
legitimate violin playing; but this is only 
at rare intervals, and in passages where it 
heightens the expression and is accceptable 
to a cultivated ear. 

The jazz fiddler does all his shifting by 
the one-finger route, and even at times 
slides between notes in the first position, 
where no shifting is involved. 

Expressed in notation, the jazz player 
would make the shift given as below: 


Ex.1 ——4 b 


a g if 











In both cases there would be a one-finger 
slide to the top note. 

The educated violinist would play such 
a passage as follows: 





aw D 
Ex 2, —_, 
Ace 





It will be noted in this manner of shift- 
ing that the second finger slides only to 
B, when the fourth finger strikes the note 
D forcibly. The slide is thus broken at 
the note B, and there is no slide from B 
to D, thus obviating the whining effect of 
the unbroken slide. As the shift is made 
very rapidly, the small note B is not heard, 
and the effect on the ear is that of a clean 
legato from G to D. The effect of the 
continuous slide is broken, and the result 
is most artistic. 

Imitations 

Some jazz fiddlers also introduce bird 
calls and imitations of animals in their 
playing, together with all manner of gro- 
tesque noises which they are able to imagine. 
It is likely that the jazz players bor- 
rowed their ideas of this continuous sliding 
from the old-time country fiddlers who 
were strong for the slide, and never lost 
an opportunity of employing it. There is 
something in the taste of uneducated musi- 
cians, and their hearers, who are capable 
of comprehending only the lowest types of 
music, which seems to find keen delight in 
these continuous one-finger slides. We find 
the same grace (?) employed by the jazz 
slide-trombone. players. I often have had 
pupils apply for lessons who had learned to 
play the violin by ear, or “air,” as they 
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called it, and who had taken as their model 
some country fiddler, who would do all 
their shifting with one-finger slides, and 
would even slide the fingers between notes 
in the first position, frequently. They con- 
sidered this sliding a great beauty, and it 
was often very difficult to wean them away 
from the habit. 

Primitive people, and savages like this 
sliding. The Chinese fiddle has only one 
string, and no fingerboard, so naturally, 
Chinese fiddle technic is a case of “slide- 
slide-slide.” Still I know of not a few 
musicians who would as soon listen to a 
Chinese orchestra as an American jazz or- 
chestra with its whining fiddles, moaning 
saxophones, plunking banjos and whanging 
cow-bells. 

The Primitive Fiddle 


The Arabian fiddle, and those of many 
Oriental countries also have but one string 
and no fingerboard; so their manipulation 
is also very much a case of the slide. 

The present vogue of jazz will surely do 
a great deal of injury to the musical taste 
of the rising generation, and to the develop- 
ment of our young violinists. In addition 
to the outlandish noises produced by the 
jazzers, the style of compositions produced 
by the composers of “jazz” of the present 
day is banal and duisaratisice to the last 
degree. How can a young violinist or 
other music student listen to this stuff con- 
stantly, without having his taste corrupted. 
We have this “blues” and that “blues,” and 


all sorts of demoralizing rubbish, written 
in the worst possible taste and examples 
of the lowest type of music. 

If jazz was only heard occasionally by 
our young people as a burlesque on what 
true music should be, it would not be so 
bad; but when they go to one or two dances 
a week and listen to it from three to five 
hours in one evening, besides hearing it 
frequently at parties, receptions, and other 
social gatherings, as well as at the theaters, 
it cannot but have a serious effect in a 
musical way on the growing mind of the 
young. 

The only possible use I can see in jazz, to 
the young violinist or music student, is 
that when listening to it he should try to 
impress on his mind to avoid as far as 
possible the style and execution of the 
music he is listening to, and he ought to 
listen to very, yery little of it even for this 
If a young person associates with 
who talk good 
well-modulated 
like them. If 


he associates with rough boors, whose con- 


purpose. 
refined, cultivated people, 
grammar, with pleasing 
tones, he instinctively grows 


versation teems with bad grammar, pro- 
fanity, and bad taste, he will also come to 
be like them. It is the same with the 
young musical student who listens to jazz 
many hours a week; he will likewise be- 
come corrupted in musical taste, and his 
performance on his instrument will thus 
suffer. 





One Proof of Age 


Tue little article in the October issue, 
ne Proof of Age in Violins,” by Mr. 
George M. Van Buskirk of New York city, 
has created a great deal of discussion 
among violin owners and makers. In his 
article Mr. Van Buskirk qudéted from the 
well known work on “Old Violins’ by 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, the English violin 
authority, in regard to a small plugged 
hole which is sometimes found a few 
inches below the nut, in very old Italian 
violins. Rev, Haweis states that the emi- 
nent violinist Oury first called his atten- 
tion to these plugged holes and gave the 
reason for their existence. According to 
Oury, in the days when violinists marched 
and played in religious processions, they 
had their violins attached to a_ button, 
screw or hook, on their clothing, by a small 
chain secured to the violin, so that at the 
elevation of the host they could let go of 
their violins and drop on their knees. 

This practice having been discontinued, 
the little hele in the violin where the chain 
was attached was plugged up, so as to 
be hardly perceptible. 

Following the publication of the article 
in Tur Erupe, a number of readers wrote 
that they had discovered little plugged 
holes in their violins. A number of violin 
makers also wrote that plugged holes are 
common in violins, but are put there for 
a quite different cause than that named 
by Rev. Haweis. Messrs. Dowey and Not- 
tage, violin makers at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, write: “It has been the whim 
of some violin makers for a long time to 
insert a small dowel through the plates 
at each end-block, seemingly to make them 
more secure; although, with the use of any 
good fiddle glue, this is unnecessary and 
in fact an annoyance at some future time 
when the instrument must be opened. I 
have found these small dowels in quite 
a few instruments, in many of tke lower 
priced fiddles as well as in some of the 
higher grade; and it is quite probable that 
Guarnerius himself employed this means 
of securing his plates to the end blocks. 


“What is the highest in art? That 
which is also the highest in all. other 


Does not this explain the mysterious little 
round hole? As I am writing this letter 
I have before me on the bench, one of 
these plugged fiddles. This fiddle is old, 
but has all the ear-marks of the old Ger- 
man trade fiddle, and it certainly is not 
the work of a master violin maker.” 

H. M. McGohan, another violin maker, 
writes: “Every German  factory-made 
violin has this plug in the top, both in the 
end block and neck block. These plugs 
of wood are either placed in the “factory 
fiddle” to mislead, or as a means to hold 
the top in place while the violin is being 
clamped together. Perhaps the writer who 
made the statement referred to, has not 
handled many factory-made or cheap vio- 
lins, as no hand-made violin of the present 
day has these little plugs of wood in the 
top.” 

Plugged Holes 

This opens up quite an interesting dis- 
cussion; and, as is the case in so many 
controversies, each party may be correct 
from his own standpoint. There is no 
question but what there are many inferior 
violins which have these plugged holes, 
placed there in the process of manufacture. 
On the other hand there is little doubt of 
the custom of the olden minstrel attaching 
his violin to his clothing by a little chain, 
so that it would not fall, when he fell on 
his knees: when he was marching in a 
religious -procession, at the elevation of the 
Host. It will be noted that the Rev. 
Haweis limited his proof of age to violins 
which were old Italian violins to start 
with. He did not make the general state- 
ment that any violin which had a little 
plugged hole is a genuine old Cremona. 

It is also well to remember that the 
violin counter feiter 
individual. A hole is easy to make and it 
is equally easy to plug it, so we strongly 
advise Erupr violin readers not to buy 
old violins solely for the fact that they 
have little plugged holes “a few inches 
below the nut.” 
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Advantages of Piano Study for Violinists: 


By E. H. Pierce 





On many occasions the writer has been 
questioned: “I wish my little son (or 
daughter) to learn the violin; don’t you 
think it is best to have a year or two 
at the piano first?” Then Yankee-like, 
this question is answered by “Why?” It 
is very seldom that any- plausible reason 
is forthcoming, which shows that minds 
are a little cloudy on the subject. Per- 
haps it will help to an intelligent con- 
sideration of the question if we review 
the reasons, briefly, for and against. 

Reasons For 

1. The violin being, in its earliest stages 
of study one of the most difficult instru- 
ments, it is a help to be already versed in 
the rudiments of music, viz., notation, 
time-keeping, signatures, meaning of ac- 
cidentals and formation of the scales. 
While any good violin teacher is just as 
competent to give instruction in these 
points as a piano teacher, his task be- 
comes much simpler if (the pupil being 
already versed in them) he can put his 
whole attention on the matter of violin 
technic at the start. 

2. Practice on a well-tuned piano is a 
valuable training to the ear, helping the 
pupil to recognize correct intervals on 
the violin where the pitch of each tone is 
under his own control. 

3. Piano music being complete in har- 
mony the pupil acquires an appreciation 
of chords and of the combination of 
themes in a polyphonic structure. This 
same thing would come to him ultimately, 
perhaps, from quartet and orchestra play- 


ing, but that is several years away from 
a beginner. 
4. In case the pupil should in later 


years become a violin teacher, it is of 
very great value to be able to play his 
pupils’ piano accompaniments. With all 
due respect to Pleyel, Viotti, Spohr and 
other writers of excellent violin duets, the 
repertoire for “violin and piano” is in- 


comparably richer and more varied than 


that for ‘violin duct.” 


Reasons Against 

1. The technic of the piano is no help 
to’ the technic of the violin, but in one 
respect, at least, a slight hindrance. In 
playing scales on the piano one has to 
pick up each finger cleanly as the next 
one strikes; on the violin (the duration 
of the tone being entirely under control 
of the bow) the fingers must be held 
down on the string as much as practic- 
able. 


2. If a young pupil is already anxious, 


to begin on the violin, it is a great dis- 
appointment to have to wait a couple of 
years and, do something different first. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
3est begin while the interest is keen, and 
take up the piano later on. 

3. In some cases, a divided interest and 
divided effort results in mediocrity on 
both instruments. The cure for this is to 
decide clearly which is to be your main 
subject, and give that the greater share 
of time and effort. Usually it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the direction in which 
one’s greatest-stalent lies, though there 
have been noteworthy exceptions—Harold 
Bauer, for instance, meeting with but 
slight success as a violinist, turned his at- 
tention to the piano and became one of 
the world’s greatest pianists. 


Mutual Reactions 
We have already mentioned some of the 
advantages to a violinist of piano study. 
It remains to notice some of the effects 
of violin study on a pianist. These are 
briefly..summed up, but nevertheless of 


great importance: a fine accuracy in 


phrasing, and a feeling for beauty of tone. 

We have intentionally avoided any dog- 
matic conclusion, as each person should 
be able to decide for himself when once 
the data is clearly presented. 





Violin Questions Answered Personally 
By Mr. Braine 
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last line of the Maggini 
label is “Brescia 16—.’’ Brescia is a city in 
Italy, and ‘“16—” is the date when made, 
with the last two figures omitted. A genuine 
Maggini violin is very valuable, but there 
are thousands of imitations. 2. Consult Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary of Music, in your 
public library, and you will find a long article 
on Maggini. 


L. H. Q.—The 


A. N. G.—Georg Aman was a well-known 
violin maker in Augsburg, a city of Germany, 
from 1680 to 1720. He made some excellent 
instruments. Full details of his life might 
possibly be found in some German work. He 
would not be elassed as a great violin maker. 
As the work of makers of this class is not 
often imitated, your violin is probably genu- 
ine. I could not give a guess as to its value 
without seeing it. 


J. H.—The label reads. “Gasparo da Salo, 
Brescia (a city in Italy). Quite impossible 
to say whether it is genuine without exam- 
ining it, or to give you any idea of its value, 


Le Ae 
bridge 
violin. 
shorter necks. 2. 


inches from nut to 
right for your 
violing with 
in justice to 


H.—Thirteen 
would no doubt be 
Oceasionally we find 
Sorry that 


our advertisers we can not express opinions 
on modern violins. be 


W. P.—I have repeatedly explained in THe 
Erupp that lumps and sore spots on the chin 
or neck are caused by pressing the violin too 
hard against the neck, or pressing the jaw 
too hard against the chin-rest, at the same 
time swaying the violin to and fro from side 
to side instead of holding it quite still. If 
the skin is violently rubbed for a long period 
of time on any part of the body a sore spot 
or lump will form. Hold your violin lightly, 


and perfectly still, and you will have no 
trouble. 
Many violinists are troubled with these 


lumps—sometimes as large as a robin’s egg; 
which form from pressure and rubbing of the 
violin against the neck. ‘There is no necessity 
TOM Av, 


M. D.—Some violinists memorize much 
easier than others. As you have such great 
difficulty in memorizing, I would suggest that 
you try very easy music. Start by memoriz- 
ing the seales, and arpeggi; then the very 
simplest exercises you can find; then little 
melodies, especially familiar songs and pieces. 
As nature comes to your aid in developing 
the memory, gradually try more difficult com- 
positions. As you are only a beginner in har- 
mony, you cannot expect much help from 
that branch just yet, although later on it will 
help you to memorize. 
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One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies ecver all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
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Bulletin of the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers in 
Germantown 


APRIL proved to bea most interesting month 
at the Home, largely through the introduction 
of a fine radio apparatus, capable of receiving 
messages from long distances. This was the 
personal gift of Mr. Edmund Drig of New 
York. The radio has already proved a most 
delightful innovation. The sermons Sun- 
day night are heard in the large parlor of the 
Home, by a most interested group of listeners, 
some of whom have unfortunately been unable 
to go out at night for some little time. The 
performance of the Wagner “Ring des Nibel- 
ungen’”’? by the German Opera Company visit- 
ing Philadelphia was heard by the Home fam- 
ily with real joy over the radio. 

Mrs. Mary K. 8. Smith, President of the So- 
ejal Club of the Home, reports that on the 
twelfth of the month the Rey. Dr. Thomas, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of Ger- 
mantown, gave an address upon ‘Lloyd 
George and the Welsh” for the Home that was 
appreciated. On another occasion 
Mrs. Edmund Driggs, teacher of music at a 
school for young Fifth Avenue, New 
York, played piano solos and also accompanied 
of thirteen, in ’cello solos. 


gs 


on 


immensely 


women, 


her son, 


Later in the month the Home Family was 
entertained by the House Committee at the 


installation of the newly-elected president of 
the Home, Mr. Edwin B. Garrigues. Mr. Gar- 
rigues is a Philadelphia business man who has 


served upon the Board of Directors of the 
Home for several years. Mrs. Garrigues, who 
was present upon this occasion, has just re- 


f the Matinee Musi- 
hundred 
eee clubs of 
ram of the evening was 
arranged by Mrs. Grace ee Piper, of 
the Home Directors: and the performers were 
Mrs. Ruth Kennedy Cross, soprano; Mr. John 
Clothier, tenor; Miss Katharine Loman, pian- 

audience, composed entirely 


ist. The critical 
of former teachers, was very enthusiastic, 


presidency 0 
Philadelphia 
the largest 


tired from the 
eal Club 

members), 
the country. The prog 
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It may 
of how The 
ten. Sir 
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perfect 
it is probably 
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interest you to know 
Lost Chord 
Arthur Sullivan, 
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had found Adelaide 
had tried several times to set it to music. 


His efforts hAd been unsatisfactory ; 
he had discarded them. 
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who was critically 
now famous 
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story 


came to be writ- 


composer, 


lyric 


of hi 
ill, when the m 
song came to 


and 


and 


One night he was 
is brother, 


elody 
him. 


He found a piece of paper and, entirely 


oblivious to his surroundings, feverishly 
wrote. As dawn came he finished the 
song. Only then it was he remembered 


his duty to his brother and turned anx- 
iously toward the bed of the patient. 


invalid was sle 
valescence, 
crisis 

There 
importance, 
is the disc 


all the 
sian, 
To the 
familiar 
the 


general 
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and had passed through the 
toward health. 
is another record of 
on the May Victor list. 
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pu 


sleep 


of 
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has 


India. 
many works of this famous Rus- 
Song of India is the best known. 
American 
in its adulterated form; 
melody Paul Whiteman arranged 


blic 


for 


This 
made 
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it 34S 
this 


for dancing about a year and a half ago, 
which swept the country from coast to 


coast. 
original form, 





record can be compared with 
duction of any phonograph company. 
Galli-Curci 
tone. 


defects. 
pure 


has no 
a cool, 


Galli-Curci 


sings the so 
and truly marvelously. 
any r 


ng 


sings 


in 


its 
This 


epro- 


It 


with 


Her cadenzas give 


the sensation of dropping pebbles 


arch 
pool, 


the 
limpid 


and 


watching 


from 


of a bridge into a dark, green, 
the circling 


rings move outward to the shores, catching 


as they 


move the reflected 


glint of sun 


through the motionless leaves of the bend- 


ing trees. 


This is a record that breathes 


of peace and rest, of soft, gentle breezes 
and the buzz of a distant locust. 


Fritz Kreisler 


introduces 


ol 


1e of 


his 


new compositions this month entitled Toy 
It is piquant, fragile, and 
He plays 


Soldiers March. 


simple in harmonic construction. 
it in strict march time, accurately depict- 


ing the. stiff, 


rigid movements that the 


picture of a red-coated little army paints 


on the 


imagination. 


There 


are 


some 


clever imitation passages between the vio- 
lin theme and piano accompaniment. 


is the 
which Mr. 
Another 


Williams has 
of the 
operetta, 


Toyland, 


usual 


selection 
play-land of our youth, 
made for the Brunswick, 
famous air from Victor Herbert’s 
“Babes in Toyland.” 
has one of the 


splendid 
Kreisler always makes. 


from 
is the 


Toyland, 


The 


reproduction 


the 


disc Irene 


This song, 
most beautiful 


melodies of the light literature of America. 


It has an ever living value. 


A short time 


ago it was found tucked in the midst of 


a collection of “Heart Songs” 
Old Kentucky Home, 


Ben 


Laurie, 


Bolt, 


with 


Old Folks at Home, and Oh Promise 
It well deserves a permanent place in our 
Miss Williams has made 


literature. 
fine record. 


song 


balanced 


orchestral 


Annie 


Me. 


She sings with a splendidly 
accompaniment, 


and 


upon repetition the refrain is played as a 


violin solo. 


This 


selection 


will a 


fford 


many happy moments for all who hear it. 


Sigrid Onégin, 





the 


contralto 


who 


has 


gained much interest here this season, sings 


the famous Brahms Auf dem Kirkhocfe 
(In the Church Yard). Her German is 
exceptionally fine, and her interpretation 
of one of the most difficult of German 
lieder is intensely satisfying. She has 
caught accurately the tragic pathos ex- 


pressed in the words of the text. Onégin’s 
top voice is reminiscent in quality of Schu- 
mann-Heink—smooth and dark, yet warm 
in feeling like the taste of chocolate. 

For an operatic selection the Brunswick 
, offer the aria Una furtiva 
furtive Tear) from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
sung by Mario Chamlee. This aria, one 
of Caruso’s favorites, with an or- 
chestral prelude which the correct 
atmosphere. The voice with the 
melody, one finely etched lyric phrase after 
another expressing heart-rending grief 
of -hidden tears. Chamlee’s record is ex- 
cellent. It is Abt the equal of Caruso’s, 
but that could not be expected, yet he gives 
a splendid performance and a fine interpre- 
tation. His final high notes and the ca- 
denza have charming qualities 

To continue with the numbers of 
the song-cycle, Amy Wood forde-Finden’s 


lagrima (A 


begins 
sets 
enters 


“Indian Love Lyrics,” which he began, 
Louis Graveure sings Less Than the Dust 
for the current Columibia list. As usual 


his diction is superb; and, with the aid of 


an orchestra of fine proportions, Mr. 
Graveure sings with intensity and great 
display of tone and emotion. His is a 


big voice, vibrant and heavy in force, and 
he makes much of the opportunities for 
its expression in this song. If you wish 
a disc which will command spontaneous 
applause from all who hear it, this record 
fills the bill perfectly. 

Of entirely different texture and pattern 
is the reproduction which: Tandy Mac- 
Kenzie, ‘the tenor, has made of God 
Touched the Rose. Mr. MacKenzie has a 
voice spirituelle in quality, which is splen- 
didly suited for the singing of this song. 
It is much the same type of voice as Gigli 
at the Metropolitan, who called the 
“Golden-voiced tenor ;” though Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie is yet a young singer and has not 
the fine expression which Mr. Gigli has 
achieved. There is fine nuance and shading 
in this disc. A ’cello solo as an interlude 
also sustains interest. 


is 


Eddy Brown, the. violinist, plays his 
own transcription of Forsaken, the Ger- 
man folk-song, this month. His first few 


phrases have a ’cello-like quality most in- 
teresting and very pleasing. Then, with 
the entrance of double stops he soars to 
higher positions. Toward the end of the 
selection Mr. Brown introduces a counter- 
melody of his own invention, which he 
uses to advantage in a striking cadenza. 
Mr. Brown’s reproductions are well worth 
the attention of every violin student for 
there is much to be learned from them. 

Silver Threads Among the Gold appears 
on the Edison list as a piano transcription 
played by Franz Falkenburg. Mr. Falken- 
burg plays the song through as we know 
it and then to adorn it with 
decorations and florid garlands. The mel- 
ody is handled deftly and expertly, never 
hidden by its heavy embellishments of 
trills and arpeggios. Those who love the 
old songs will be pleased by this disc and 
it will add another fine pianistic re-creation 
to their library. 


proceeds 


Yvonne Gall has sung Gounod’s Ave 
Maria for the Actuelle. It is a superb 
record. Her voice has registered with a 
purity and evenness that deserves com- 
mendation. A’ violin obbligato helps to 
make this disc a meritorious reproduction. 


and phrasing are carefully 
selection has an interest and 
It is one of the most 


literature. 


The shading 
drawn. This 
appeal for everyone. 
beautiful melodies 


of song 
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CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 


AL B E RT pupils prepared for concerts and recitals 


Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. ¥. City. Telephone 1620 Riversida 
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Broad St. Conservatory of Muate 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Brond St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM Improved Music ened op 
beginners. Normal Training agee 
D DUNN ] N G Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N Y 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
Claszes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


FABRIZI 
GILBERT 


New York City. 


GUICHARD. 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 





MUSIC SCHOOL. Voice, Piano, Harmony 
Church,Cencert and Operatic Repertoire 
1172 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


RUSSELL’S “practiesl instruction for 
vocal students in Piano and the Har- 
monic foundation. The Seymour School 
of Musical Re-Education, 57 W. 48 St., 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
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72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 





REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 











NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers 


June 1923 Special Offer 





Price 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio..... .00 
Betty and the Symphony Orchestra— 
Gest , ; . ne i ; ; .05 
Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano: .. 30 


Violin and Piano— 





Concerto No, 1. 





Easy era Album 


Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl  .35 


Etudes Miniatures—Terry : 35 
First Grade Book, Bilbro A 00 
First Piano Lessons at Home—Piano 

Book No. 2 and Writing Book No. 2 50 
% four Studies for the Organ—Jd. 





schneider, Op. 48 (See 
Etude, Page 418) 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod. ines 
Golden Memories—Mrs H. B. Hudson 
Golden Whistle, The, Operetta Forman 
King of Kings and Lord of All—Stults 
In the Forest—Grunn ea 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 
36 Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 


Organist’s 


i) 


boo to BO 
oon 


oc 





Page 421) a .00 
Mon-dah-min—Cantata—Bliss..... : Be 
Musical Progress—Finck 80 
New Album of Marches : Bs 43 
New Four-Hand Album pe -od 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams .40 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 413) each 3 : .50 

olyphonic Studies for Violin Classes 

Lehrer ; : , re 40 

cene de Ballet—deBeriot .... ; .30 


School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 
art 1 5 Z q 30 
cular Mixed Chorus Collection. F .05 

Piano Pieces—Huerter 5S ae .30 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte 30 











Just 
Four Months 

The best time to arrange plans for next 
season and secure necessary teaching ma- 
terial is now while you are alert on your 
musieal work, rather than during the lazy 
days of late July and August when it is 
too easy to put off and before it is real- 
ized the time of need finds you unpre- 
pared. Just four more months and the 
next teaching season will be upon us. Dur- 
coming four months there are 
vacations to be enjoyed, plans to be made 
for the 1923-1924 season and new teaching 
material to be secured. 

Let us know the type and kind of ma- 
terial you will want for next season and 
we will send you a selection or write for 
catalogs covering the grades in which you 
are interested and make your own selection 
of material desired for examination. This 
music will be charged on next season’s 
“On Sale” account for which returns and 
settlement need not be made until the 
close of next season. With the important 
matter of teaching material taken care 
of, vacations may be enjoyed to the utmost 


ing the 





and next season started unhampered by 
the important condition of trying to get 


needed material in a rush. 


Betty and the 
Symphony Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest 

This will appear in The Etude Booklet 
Series, for the reason that we desire to 
issue it in such inexpensive form that 
teachers may secure one for every mem- 
ber of their music club. It is expressly for 
little children. Betty learns all about 
the instruments of the orchestra and their 
players, and learns it in a very delightful 
manner. We are offering this booklet in 
advance of publication at a special intro- 
ductory rate of 5 cents a copy. 





The Annual Settlement of 
All Accounts 


The annual settlement of On Sale ac- 
counts is due and expected during the 
summer months of each year. Early in 
June there will be mailed to all schools, 
conservatories and individuals having open 
accounts on our ledgers at that time, a 
complete statement, which will include all 
items sent out On Sale during the season 
now closing, and the regular monthly 
charges not yet paid as well; that is, the 
items for supplies that have been pur- 
chased outright, to be paid for monthly 
or quarterly and due at the present time. 
Directions to follow when returning music 
and making settlement of the account will 
be found in the envelope with the state- 
ment, which should be carefully read and 
followed. 

One of the most important directions is 
thal the name and address of the sender 
must be written or stamped on the out- 
side cover of every package returned. The 
emphasis we place on this detail may seem 
unnecessary to some of our patrons, but 
we receive hundreds of packages during 
the year with neither name nor address on 
the wrappers by which to identify the 
senders and we want to do everything 
possible to the end that the delay and dis- 
satisfaction to all concerned on this ac- 
count may be avoided, or at least reduced 
to a minimum. ‘The following general 
rules should be carefully read and ad- 
hered to: 

(1) Return prepaid all On Sale music 
unused and not desired. A credit memo- 
randum for the value of the returned se- 
lections will be sent at onee with a state- 
ment showing the correct balance due us. 
BE SURE TO PLACE THE NAME 
AND ADDRESS OF THE SENDER 
ON EVERY PACKAGE RETURNED. 

(2) In returning music, large pack- 
ages may be sent by freight, ordinary sized 
packages by express, or mail; the rate by 
mail is two ounces for one cent up to four 
pounds, and then parcel post rates up to 
fifty pounds or inside the first three zones, 
70 pounds. Parcel post and express rates 
vary according to weight and distance. It 
would be well to obtain and compare both 
rates in order to take advantage of the 
lower one. It is almost a rule, however, 
that any package weighing seven pounds 
or more coming from the fifth, sixth, 
seventh or eighth zone may be returned at 
less expense by express, using either the 
new regular or the printed matter rates of 
eight cents per pound (minimum fifteen 
cents). 

(3) Use the gummed label which is en- 
closed with the statement, no matter by 
what method the returns are sent, and 
always write plainly or print the name 
and address of the sender in the space 
provided on the gummed label. 

(4) On Sale musie received from us 
during the season just closed, and of such 
character as to be usable for the next 
season’s work, may be retained under cer- 
tain, conditions to be arranged by special 
correspondence. This plan is suggested to 
save expense of transportation. 

(5) Musie that has been specially or- 
dered and correctly filled is not to be re- 
turned, although mistakes are cheerfully 
rectified. Do not return music that has 
been used, soiled or disfigured in any way, 
as we cannot accept such music for credit. 

(6) <A credit for any music returned 
cannot be made properly unless the name 
and address of the sender is on the out- 
side of every package returned to us. 


Summer Music Class 
Text Books 


The summer months present opportuni- 
ties for the student to take up special 
branches of musical education and thereby 
supplement and broaden what might 
otherwise become a restricted, and there- 
fore imperfect knowledge of the very sub- 
ject now engaging the student's activities. 
A knowledge of the music underlying to- 
day’s development of the art is essential 
to all earnest workers in the musical 
field. Studies along these lines may be 
pursued without interfering with one’s 
regular tasks; in fact such supplemental 
work under proper direction with the as- 
sistance of helpful text books actually 
lightens and simplifies instead of augment- 
ing the pupil’s work. 

These special studies may be taken to 
best advantage under a competent teacher 
but even when that is not convenient nor 
practicable much may be gained by earn- 
est application on the part of the student. 
No effort of this kind is wgsted and even 
a moderate amount of intelligent work is 
certain to produce valuable and permanent 
results. 

The student who wishes to make the 
most of a short study period and who 
desires to obtain a practical knowledge of 
the essentials of music is advised to take 
up: 

A Primer of Facts about Musie (Evans). 
Price, GO cents. 

Ilarmony Book for Beginners (Orem). 
Price, $1:25. 

Musical Composition for 
(Hamilton). Price, $1.00. 

For those who would like to know some- 
thing about the story of the art of music 
and of the greater musical masters of the 
past we name and recommend a few stand- 
ard works in universal use, such as, 

The Standard History of Music 
(Cooke). Price, $1.50. 

Life Stories of Great 
(Streatfield). Price, $2.25. 

First Studies in Music 
(Tapper). Price, $1.75. 

Music Masters Old and New (Cooke). 
Price, $1.25. 

Teachers who are not acquainted with 
these works may obtain copies for exam- 
ination, returnable if not used. Special 
classes in Musical History, Harmony and 
Theory are conducted by many teachers in 
the summer months. By this means stu- 
dents working together acquire special 
training not ordinarily obtained and yet 
quite necessary to the development of 
musical knowledge. 


Tindale 
Music Cabinets 


These cabinets solve the problem of 
filing music so that any desired number 
can be found immediately. In addition to 
furnishing the most practical method of 
keeping music instantly accessible, orderly, 
dust proof and safe, they are beautiful 
pieces of furniture for the studio or 
music room, 

The construction of Tindale cabinets 
with shallow drawers or trays, specially 
designed to enable one quickly to get the 
music in them makes a: simple, yet per- 
fect system of indexing possible. Each 
tray has an average capacity of 25 pieces, 
several larger drawers taking care of 
books and studies. A convenient indexed 
catalog is furnished with each cabinet and 
forms the quick guide to the system of 
“a place for every piece—every piece in 
its place.’ Once started on the ‘Tindale 
plan, you will never depart from this 
satisfactory system of keeping music the 
right way. 

Tindale cabinets are made in a variety 
of artistic styles and sizes in mahogany 
and oak, with capacity ranging from 800 
to 2000 sheets of music and at prices from 
35.00 to $200.00. Catalog will be sent on 
request. 


A New Song 
By Nathaniel Dett 

It gives us great pleasure to announce 
that we have now in press, Open Your 
Eyes! a new theme, set with the brilliant 
genius of Mr. Dett to strong rhythms of 
most elemental type. The melody of this 
number has a marvelous fascination and 
the human note which makes for immor- 
tality in a song. 





Beginners 


Composers 


Biography 


THE ETUDE 


Summer Packages 
Of New Music 


It will be possible for every teacher 
who has business during the summer 
months to obtain Vew Music from us. ‘Two 
or three packages sent out during June, 
July and August of either piano or vocal 
music, or both, under exactly the same 
terms as our New Music On Sale as sent 
out during the winter teaching months. 

This sending of new music in small 
packages has been found more satisfactory 
and has been used to a greater extent dur- 
ing the past winter than ever before. The 
discount is the same as on regular orders. 
The music is new and fresh and all music 
not used is returnable. A postal card will 
bring these summer packages to all who 
have use for them. 


New Translations 
And New Editions 
Of Classic Songs 


Voice teachers and singers will be inter- 
ested in a new feature in our Vocal Pub- 
lications. It is well-known that many 
beautiful master-songs are neglected or 
suffer in interpretation because of poor 
translations. We have published new 
editions with singable English tcxts of 
many famous songs; for instance the Sam- 
son and Delilah aria, Mon coeur s’ owvre 
a ta voiv, Il Bacio, of Arditi, Grieg’s 
Im Kahne and many others. These songs 
may now be effectively sung in our own 
language as the texts have been carefully 
written with a view to proper vocal effects 
as well as sustaining the original intention 
of the composer. Let us send you a 
selection “On Sale.” 


Fruits of the Spirit 
By Mrs Theodore Presser 


This inspirational book, by the late wire 
of Mr. Theodore Presser is most appro- 
priately named. Beautiful souls do bear 
fruit long years after their passing. This 
is a book of short essays, each one a mes- 
sage of strong faith in the best in man- 
kind, good cheer, kindness, love of one’s 
fellowman, in fact, all of those spiritual 
forces without which real success never 
comes. It points to higher mental and 
personal attainment through right think- 
ing and loftier adjustment of one’s “life 
purposes. We have acquired the publish- 
ing rights of this little work which we are 
confident will bring encouragement, the 
blessing of peace and renewed ambitions 
to many who need it. The special intro- 
ductory price of this new work is 60 
cents. Copies will be mailed immediately 
upon receipt of your remittance. 


Kings of Kings and 
Lord of All 

A Christmas Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


Karly attention to Christmas music saves 
much worry when the holiday time draws 
near. This new cantata by R. M. Stults, 
which we are about to publish, is by far 


the most attractive work so far from the - 


pen of this famous composer. There are 
two parts: Part I, The Promised King, 
and Part II, The New-Born King. The 
time required for rendition of the entire 
cantata is about 35 minutes. Each of the 
four voices has a pleasing solo to sing and 
there are many unusually attractive chorus 
numbers. As usual with Mr. Stults’ ecan- 
tatas it is all well within the ability of the 
average volunteer choir. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for one copy only, 
postpaid, is.30 cents. 


Concerto No. 1 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 


J. B. Accolay is one of the more clas- 
sic writers for the violin whose works 
have proved of lasting value. His Con- 
certo, No. 1, is used a great deal with 
advanced students and it appears a great 
deal on concert programs. It is used as 
a preparation for the larger concertos 
which have to be taken up later on. Our 
new edition of this work is now in prepar- 
ation, it has been edited with great care 
by a most competent authority. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 55 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Mon-Dah-Min 
An Ojibwa Indian Legend 
Cantata For Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss 


A cantata for a two- and three-part 
chorus of treble voices without solos. It 
is not too difficult for rendition by grade 
pupils of the public schools and yet, it is 
of sufficient interést to warrant its per- 
formance by women’s clubs. About half 
an hour is required for singing. The 
legend is about the magic of an Indian 
maiden’s blanket which she drags around 
a field of young growing corn (Mon- 
dah-min). The music is partly of authen- 
tic melodies taken down by the composer 
while living among the Indians. The con- 
trasts in the story and the lyric text, also 
from the pen of the composer, add much 
to the attractiveness of this cantata. 

Ouryoffer for one copy only in advance 
of publication is 35 cents postpaid. 


Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin Classes 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Mr. Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the 
Violin has had great success. It is a first 
position book entirely. All the exercises, 
however, are in three parts and are inde- 
pendent of any piano accompaniment. 
This book has been found very satisfactory 
in class work since it affords opportunity 
for a number of students to play at the 
same time and to play in parts. The new 
book, Polyphonic Studies for Violin 
Classes, may be used in continuation of the 
above mentioned or it may. follow any 
instruction book for violin, especially 
where one is working in classes. It in- 
troduces the Third Position and Shifting. 
This new book also introduces “double 
stops.” The material used is both original 
and selected. It is all written in three 
parts, however. There are quotations from 
such standard writers as de Beriot, Wohl- 
fahrt, Leonard, Bach, Beethoven and 
others. This book is now in preparation 
and will be ready for the Fall teaching. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Portraits of the Twelve 
Greatest Masters of Music 


First Series 


All orders for these small photographs 
of the great masters have now been filled 
and we know that they will be found satis- 
factory and useful for a great many pur- 
poses. It would be well for schools and 
teachers to get a set of these at the pres- 
ent time so that they will be ready with 
the knowledge of what they can be used 
for when the fall term opens. 

The portraits are very excellent ones, 
taken from the best likenesses available, 
and mechanically very well done. ‘The 
size is 134” x A and the list which we 
now have for sale is: Beethoven, Mozart, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, 
Liszt, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Wagner, 
Verdi. 

The price of these sets, in a small carton 
containing one each of the twelve portraits, 
is twenty-five cents and we have also 
made arrangements to sell these portraits 
in any quantity separately at twenty-five 
cents per dozen. 


First Grade Book 
For Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


Many children nowadays receive their 
first musical instruction in kindergarten 
work. Frequently, after getting thus far, 
they are still not quite ready for the first 
instruction book. It is at such a stage as 
this that Miss Bilbro’s new First Grade 
Book for Young Beginners, may be used 
to good advantage. It introduces the rudi- 
ments and the hand position in the most 
elementary manner proceeding by very 
easy stages. Spelling lessons in time and 
notation furnish additional material to be 
used in connection with the very easy 
exercises. The book works up to the 
point where the student is about to be 
given the first scales. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


First Piano Lessons at Home 
Piano Book No. 2 

Writing Book No. 2 

By Anna Hevermann Hamilton 

The Piano Book No. 1 and The Writing 
Book No. 1, of Hamilton’s First Piano 
Lessons at Home are already on the market 
and have met with much success. We are 
now announcing for the first time the 
publication of Piano Book No. 2 and Writ- 
ing Book No. 2 of this course. These are 
intended to be used in continuation of the 
first mentioned. The Piano Book and the 
Writing Book are separate books but 
they must be used in conjunction. The 
pupil now goes right on with preparatory 
five-finger exercises and begins to cultivate 
a little independence of the hands. Duets 
for teacher and pupil are included and 
soon little pieces begin to appear. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents for the 
Piano Book, No. 2 and Writing Book, 
No. 2 (ordered together), postpaid. 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
Composed and Arranged 
By A. Sartorio 


We are continuing during the current 
month the special introductory offer on 
this new volume. It should prove to be the 
most attractive collection of music for 
six hands as yet published. We are giy- 
ing a partial list of contents as follows: 
Selections from Carmen and Tannhauser ; 
The Mill, by Jensen; Funeral March, by 
Chopin; Impromptu Turque, by Sartorio; 
March of the Dragons, by Sartorio; Sou- 
venir de Beethoven and other original 
pieces and transcriptions. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in the First Position 
By O. Sevcik; Op. 1, Part 1 

Ever since the first appearance of the 
Sevcik studies, they have been hailed by 
acclamation by violin teachers and stu- 
dents. They have become a permanent 
part of the violin teaching repertoire. The 
Studies, Op. 1, Part 1, are devoted to the 
thorough exploitation of the first position. 
Intervals, scales, arpeggios and double 
stops are treated in an exhaustive manner 
in combination with the various bowings 
now in use. This is a new volume in the 
Presser Collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Scene De Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles De Beriot 

This standard work is now in prepara- 
tion in a new edition to be added to the 
Presser Collection. The writings of de 
Beriot for the violin are too well known 
to call for extended comment but among 
them the Scene de Ballet stands out par- 
ticularly. It is played by all. artists and 
it is not too difficult for the student who 
is well advanced. It is one of the real 
concert pieces for violin. Our new edition 
has been prepared and edited by one of 
the most prominent violinists and teachers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Golden Whistle 
Juvenile Operetta 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


If the White Rabbit hadn’t stolen the 
Golden Whistle, no one can tell what 
might have happened, but now all boys 
and girls, and audiences, too, can laugh 
and enjoy the story as told in song. The 
story is new and the plot interesting. The 
words are very clever and with easy 
staging and inexpensive costuming we 
have in The Golden Whistle a most service- 
able work. It may be given at anytime, 
in or out of doors. All the tunes of this 
operetta are catchy and bright and easy 
to sing. 

One copy only will be sent postpaid to 
subscribers in advance of publication for 
30 cents, 


New Album of Marches 
For the Pianoforte 

In preparing this new collection of 
marches due attention has been given to 
the selection of numbers well adapted to 
the purposes for which they are to be used. 
There are certain marches which are espe 
cially suitable for indoor marching, these 
are usually in common-time, four steps 
to the measure. For military or outdoor 
marching, double-time marches are best, 
two steps to the measure. For more 
stately processions such as at commence- 
ments, or in church, elaborate pieces of 
the Grand March type may be used, to 
those one does not keep step. In our new 
book there will be a special department 
for each group. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Easy Opera 
Album 


To meet the demand for such a collec- 
tion we have now in preparation a volume 
of easier piano arrangements of favorite 
airs from the best known operas. The 
book will contain nothing beyond the 
third grade of difficulty and will be com- 
piled with special reference to the needs of 
young players as regards both technical 
and recreational value. We have confi- 
dence that this volume will be welcomed by 
teachers as providing more variety in the 
type of music usually found in easier 
piano collections. 

When ready the volume will be added 
to the Presser Collection and until publi- 
cation, advance orders will be entered at 
35 cents each. 


Secular Mixed Chorus 
Collection 


Chaguses of various kinds, suitable for 
a complete concert program, are here 
bound together for the convenience of 
Choral Societies or Singing Clubs of mixed 
voices. A contrasted program may 
be made up from this one collection such 
as will provide an evening of song and 
afford entertainment for any audience and 
at the same time test the ability of the 
average body of amateur singers. The 
numbers run the gamut from grave to 
gay and each and every one is splendid 
in its class. 

Choir leaders who do supplementary 
work or Choral Club directors will wel- 
come this comprehensive and varied com- 
pilation. 

Our advance of publication price is 
35 cents postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By Henry T. Finck 

No more versatile writer has appeared 
in American letters jin the last half 
century that the author of Musical Pro- 
gress. His chief field has been music, for 
fifty years; but his pen has taken excur- 
sions into Philosophy, Economics, Agricul- 
ture and Floriculture, Dietetics, Hygiene, 
Physical Culture, and always with the re- 
sult of creating new audiences of delighted 
followers. Musical Progress represents 
the very cream of Mr. Finck’s lifetime of 
musical experience and is far and away 
one of the most readable and entertaining 
books on music we have seen in years. 
The book is now upon the eve of publi- 
eation and our reader friends who desire 
to secure a copy at the special advance of 
publication rate of 80 cents must order 
quickly. 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Schytte, Op. 58 

Many of the piano pieces by Ludwig 
Schytte have proven very popular. They 
have displayed certain points of origi- 
nality in melody coupled with a certain 
Northern flavor that have rendered them 
very appealing. In the Studies, Op. 58, 
these same characteristics are admirably 
displayed. When carefully studied, they 
will tend to develop technical fluency and 
at the same time cultivate style and 
musicianship. They are about of the 
same grade as Heller’s Studies, Op. 45. 

The special introductory price in ad 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Two Cistrums from Tut’s Tomb ha 
been added to the world’s relics of ancient 
music, according to Julius Mattfeld in Mu 
cal Courier. Dating back at least thirty cen 
turies, these instruments are of especial inter 
est in assisting to solve the controversy as to 
the instruments mentioned in If Samuel, VI, 
av. 

Dusolina, Giannini, of Italian parentage 
and Philadelphia birth, created a furore at a 
recent Schola Cantorum concert in New Yorl 
Planning her debit for next winter, she > 
called, on twenty-four hours’ notice, to fill 
the place of Anna Case, who had been take 
ill. That in this short time she was obl 
to master a group of Italian folk songs but 
adds glamor to her sensational suecess. 





Sir Thomas Beecham, after a _ retire 
ment of three years, has again entered public 
life by eondueting orchestral coneerts§ at 
Manchester and London, England 





The “Titian Strad” is reported to have 
been sold recently in Paris to Carl Tunsch, a 
Berlin collector of notions, for a billion marks 

about $80,000, The highest price ever paid 
for a violin. 


An Infernational Musical Contest, as 
a part of the Olympic Games to be held in 
Paris in 1924, is being advocated by Le Mond: 
Wusical Those sponsoring the movement are 
doing so because they feel that ‘‘music is not 








less cultivated in our day than the sports 
Committees are already organized to carry 
out the plans proposed. 


$500,000 from an Anonymous Donor 
has been given to the Town Hall Endowment 
fund, on condition that a similar amount be 
raised, which is being undertaken by a com 


mittee of prominent men of New York This 
will allow it to revert to its original purpose 
as a place for mass meetings in the interest 


of the citizens of the city. 






“Home, Sweet Home,” is to have a 
centenary celebration of its fi public per- 
formance, in Bishop’s opera, lari, or the 
Maid of Milan,’ at Covent Garden Theatre, 
May 8, 1823 Particulars may be had from 
Community Service, Ine., New York. 


The Association of the Colonne Con- 








certs, of Paris, has observed its fiftieth an 
niversary by a program under the leadership 
of Gabriel Pierné, devoted to works ‘“discov- 
ered’? or made famous by the first conductor 
of the concerts, Edouard Colonn: 

Ben Davies, the distinguished Welsh tenor, 
at the age of sixty-five has been giving a 
series of recitals in England, of one of whieh 
a eritie wrote: “His song recital was, in 
many Ways, a lesson to aspirants 

Arthur Bliss, the young English compose1 
(whose father was an American), promist 
an early visit to this country Unknown in 
1919, famous He 1921, y Ox d graduate 
but almost entirely self-taught i music, his 
commendation for bravery 1 th late 
deserves duplication for some of his darit g 
in the way of musical compo on reise t 
ported that he will take up a residence in 


California. 


The Yinz Mee Lun Hop Chinese 
Actors, Ltd., Company, from Canton, 
China, has been giving suecessful short sea 
sons of their native opera in western cities 


An Almon Kineaid Virgil Memorial, 


consisting of a rugged granite boulder with 
bronze tablet, has been erected at St. Peters 
burgh, Florida, by the pupils of the late in 


ventor of the Practice Clavier. 


The Eighth Biennial Prize Competi- 





tion of the National Federation of Mi 

Clubs has been concluded The $1,000 pri 

for a Lyric-Dance-Drama was divided, as an 
nounced—$4400 going to Robert Francis Allen 
of West Somerville, Massachfisetts, for the 
libretto of “Pan in America and $600 for 
the musical setting of this book going to Car] 
Venth, of Fort Worth, Texas. The $500 prize 
for a “Chamber Music” setting of “Spring in 


Sicily” went to Mr. Irenee Berge, of Jerse: 
City, and the $100 for violin solo to Joseph J 
MeGrath, of Syracuse, N. Y., for his Sonata 
Romantica. These three compositions will he 
presented publicly at the convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at Ashe 
ville, N. C., in June 


“America, the Beautiful,’ the words 
by Katherine Lee Bates and musie by Samuel 
A. Ward, has been selected as the official 


song of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Luigi Parisotti, head of the vocal depart 
ment of Columbia University, passed away on 
April 6th. He was born and received most 


of his education in Rome. 


A New $42,000 Organ is to be built in 





Trinity Chureh, New York, to be ready for 
use in October. It will be a double orga 
and will retain the great and pedal diapasons 
of the present gallery organ, which was built 
in 1846. 

“Forbidden Love, written by Waecner 
when in his twenty-first year, was recently 
produced in Munich It had been given ones 


before, in Magdeburg, in 1836, and will now 
be published and regularly produced 


The Cleveland Music School Settle- 


ment, organized ten years ago to give poor 
children a musical edueation, has outgrown 
its quarters and is planning for an “annex.” 
Last year it gave 14.000 lessons at prie 


from twenty-five to fifty cents, by thirty-five 
teachers 
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Melodious Elementary 
Etudes, Op. 161 
By Franz J. Liftl 

This work is now on the press but the 
special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. ‘These 
studies are devoted almost entirely to 
touch and mechanism. They are me lodious 
to a degree but the rhythms are plain and 
straightforward in order that the attention 
of the student may not be diverted from 
the technical side. A thorough practice 
of these studies will prove ~ery beneficial. 
They are for the student just preparing 
for Third Grade work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy; 
postpaid 


Etudes Miniatures 
Easy Study Pieces 
By Frances Terry 

This new book of studies: is now about 
ready but the special introductory offer 
é continued during the current 





month. This is one of the best sets of 
udies in the Grade II—III group. They 
-e well diversified in melody and rhythm 
and they are unusually well harmonized 
for studies of this degree of difficulty. 
\s a preparation for the more difficult 
modern studies, these new studies will 


prove ¢ pécially cood. 
The special introductory price in ad 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 


postp rid. 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles F. Huerter 


This set of pieces, although of but mod- 
erate difficulty is written in the modern 
ctvle employing the various harmonic de- 


of the present 


vices, sometimes bizarre, 
dav. Several of the pieces are grotesque 
in character, all are in characteristic vein, 


but each one has a well defined melodic 
scheme. ‘This set of pieces will prove a 
valuable introduction to the works of the 


extreme modern writers. 
[he special introductory price i ad- 
V ce of public tion is 30 cents per copy; 


] ) tpaid. 


A New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 
By John M. Williams 

here is alway room for a new and 
well-written instruction book. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ new book starts right off with both 
;, it is intensely practical through- 


out and thoroughly up to-date in all re- 
pects. The material is all well selected 
and none of it is dry or uninteresting. 
[It is the work of a practical teacher, one 
who knows how to get results. 

The special introductory price in ad- 


vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 


postp vid. 


New Four-Hand Album 
For the Pianoforte 

Our new four-hand album is well along 
in preparation. It is a miscellaneous col- 
lection printed from special large plates 
and includes a variety of interesting num- 
bers. chiefly of intermediate grade. This 
will be a good volume for recital work, 
for practice in ensemble playing and for 
sight-reading purposes. The material is 
all bright and new, either specially written 
arranged. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 


Gallia 
For Mixed Voices 
By Charles Gounod 

A short sacred cantata suitable for any 
time of the year. This new edition of the 
immortal motet by Gounod is prepared 
particularly for the ambitious director 
or conductor who wishes to advance his 
ranization to the presentation of better 
musical programs. Any good amateur 
musical body with a fine soprano can 
render Gallia very effectively. It is a work 
that should be in every choir leader’s 
library. 

Our advance of publication price for 
one copy only is 15 cents postpaid. 


ors 


Church Orchestra 
Collection 

We are continuing this month the spe- 
cial introductory offer on our New Orches- 
tra Collection for church and Sunday 
School use. The very great success of our 
Popular Orchestra Book serves to demon- 
strate that there is a very large demand 
for orchestra music which is easy to play 
and which is scored in such a manner that 
opportunity is offered for the largest pos- 
sible number of amateurs to participate 
The new collection will have the same 
instrumentation as the Popular Collection. 
It will contain music which is appropriate 
to play on Sundays and in church or at 
general gatherings. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 15 cents for each 
instrumental part; 30 cents for the piano 
part, postpaid. 


In the Forest 
Nine Nature Studies 
By Homer Grunn 
This work is now ready but the special 
offer will be continued for one month. 
These nine little characteristic pieces are 
useful for a variety of purposes. As piano 
solos they make good teaching pieces. 
They will prove attractive as juvenile 
songs, and they may be recited to piano 
accompaniment. Used as a group, they 
might be produced with action and cos- 
tumes. Just right for elementary recitals. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


This new book is very nearly ready but 
the special offer will be continued during 
the current month. It will ‘be an inter- 
esting novelty to find both the A B C 
Notation and the regular notation upon 
the same page, but in this manner the 
connection between the capital letters, as 
used in Mrs. Hudson’s other books, and 
the real notation is definitely established. 
In this excellent primary book the ma- 
terial consists entirely of well-known melo- 
dies arranged in a very easy form in 
two-part harmony. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 
Works Now Issued 


The following works have, appeared 
from the press and are now for sale 
through ordinary channels, introductory 
prices at the cost of manufacture are now 
withdrawn. We shall be glad to have 
any of our patrons lock these over at 
merely the expense of transportation. 
These special offers have never disap- 
pointed a patron. Any word of criticism 
or commendation from those who ordered 
these works in advance of publication will 
be thankfully received. 

The Song Hour for Assembly Singing 
and Rural Schools. Pupil’s Edition. With- 
out Piano Accompaniment. Price, 15 cents, 
postpaid. Per Hundred Copies—Price, 
$12.50, not postpaid. 

Teacher’s Edition, With Piano Ac- 
companiment. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
Here is a book for school use, perhaps the 
best selection that is contained in any book 
ot its character and made especially for 
use in rural schools, for which purpose 
no other book exists. This work can also 
be used for any assembly singing. 





Short Study Pieces in the Second and 
Third Grade for the Pianoforte. By M. 
Greenwald. Price, $1.25. This is an 
excellent work to add to the easy piano 
studies in use by any teacher. It is not 
possible to have too many sets of early 
«rade, melodious piano studies. Subject 
to sheet music discounts. 

Pive First Position Pieces for the Violin 
With Piano Accompaniment. By Arthur 
Hartmann. Here is a new set of pieces 
in. the first position of actual value, 
even as small recital numbers, musi- 
cianly, melodious, original compositions 
by this well-known composer. 


Newman Album of Classical Dances. By 
Albert W. Newman. Price, $2.50. This 
work furnishes quite a departure from the 
usual publications of a music publisher. 
The music is furnished with a splendid 
series of classical dances but far and be- 
yond that are the complete directions and 
diagrams given for working them out. The 
work has been prepared in response to 
the constant demand that has been grow- 
ing more and more for dancing of this 
character. A single number has been sup- 
plied in the past for a price twice the 
price of this book. 


Etudes De Style for the Pianoforte. 
By E. Nollet. Price, $1.25. Here is a 
set of studies in grade four and _ five 
made especially to develop modern 
technic, style and musicianship. Any 
one of them can be used as a separate 
number. Nollet Studies are about as 
musical as those of any composer. Sub- 
ject to sheet music discounts. 


Three Months Introductory 
Offer of Etude for Only 35 Cents 


A sure way to keep the interest of 
pupils alive during the summer months 
is to give them three copies of Tue Erune. 
Many teacliers have found it of valuable 
assistance in bridging over the summer 
period by having the pupil take advantage 
of our trial subscription offer. Three 
splendid issues for only 35 cents (regular 
price, 75 cents). Thousands of teachers 
give a three-months’ subscription to each 
student, thus showing their interest in the 
pupil and more readily gaining the atten- 
tion of the parent at the beginning of the 
season in the fall. They realize it is an 
excellent business investment. We will 
gladly furnish special three-months’ trial 
subscription coupons for distribution. 
Write us at once how many coupons you 
can use. 


Summer 
Addresses 


If you wish Tur Erupe to follow you on 
your summer outing, be sure to let us have 
your temporary address at once. Always 
give both the old and new address. We 
should have the change at least three 
weeks before the date of issue which is 
about the first of the month. 


Musicians’ Services to be Sought or Offered, Instruments or Libraries for 
Sale and Many Other Musical Problems of a Personal Nature Cared. for 
thro’ the Use of ‘‘Special Notices’’—See Page 432. 
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Premium Workers’ 
Vacation Needs 


The following articles have been espe- 
cially selected for our premium worker 
friends to slip in their week-end bags 
during the summer months. Not too many 
subscriptions needed to secure them and 
always a source of pleasure and comfort: 

Ivory Tooth Brush Holder, one sub- 
scription. 

Manicure Set—Fabrikoid case, fitted 
with mirror, scissors, buffer, etc., two sub- 
scriptions. 

Nu Point Gold Filled Pencil—lady’s or 
gentleman’s, two subscriptions. 

Lady’s or Gentleman’s Fountain Pen— 
self-filling, 4 subscriptions. 

Handy Needle Outfit—always useful, 
and something which every woman, or 
even man, can use, one subscription. 

Premo, Jr. Camera—takes a 214” x 342” 
picture, roll films—just as practical and 
serviceable an instrument as far more ex- 
pensive kinds; only four new subscriptions. 


Swindlers 


We don’t like to, but we must again 
caution our music loving friends against 
the usual crop of summer fake subscrip- 
tion agents. Beware of the man who offers 
an unusual proposition. If he is honest, 
he will be glad to take your order and 
let you send your money direct to us. 
Do not pay any cash to those not per- 
sonally known to you. We are in daily 
receipt of lettéts from our friends who 
think everyone is as honest as themselves 
with the result that some smooth-tongued 
scoundrel has swindled them out of a 
year or two years’ subscription price. 


Grove’s 
Dictionary 


How are you making out with the 
Grove’s Dictionary canvass? Remember, 
20 new subscriptions, and these six splen- 
did silk cloth-bound volumes of Encyclo- 
pedic musical information of inestimable 
value to any student, teacher or music 
lover are yours. Don’t hold up the sub- 
scriptions but send them in as you secure 
them. We will keep a record and ship the 
dictionary as soon as the 20 stand to your 
credit. Remember that Canadian postage, 
25 cents and foreign, 72 cents, is extra. 
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THE WOLCOTT CONSERVATORY 


ANNA WOLCOTT VAILE, Founder 


Colo. The Largest School of Music in the West 


Plan to take your vacation in Denver, Colorado, and enjoy our cool and invigorating climate while 
pursuing your musical study. Special courses for teachers and those who are preparing to teach. 


Fall term opens Sept. 17. Write for our 


environment. Students may enter at any time. 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information address 


JAMES H.BELL, Secy., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





EDWIN J. STRINGHAM, Director 
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- SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL wune 25 to aucusr 4) 


(SIX WEEKS) 58th YEAR 


—___ 








_ PROF. LEOPOLD AUER RICHARD HAGEMAN 
: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 


| Fitie agian cco ean PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
_ HERBERT WITHERSPOON ee 


S 
: Famous Singer and Teacher pany Bs 
: OSCAR SAENGER ee oe EDDY 


Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Operatic Coach Bas Si 
FLORENCE HINKLE LEON SAMETINI | 
America’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher | | 


And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers in Attendance— S| 
Also Private and Class Lessons with all Teachers 


UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND | 
SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


A es cn oe \4 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES : 

























































































st] 
D> | 
Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrecs of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory will be | 
conferred at the end of the summer scssion upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the re quired studi P=] 
. . , } 4] 
Full details in Summer Catalog. Completc summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. bel| 
a4] 
Professor Auer, Profe-sor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger. Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini ¢ b=] 
each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to posse est s g pS 
playing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request | Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and val) 
Class Lessons may be arranged with all teachers. Teachers’ Certificates and Degrees Conferred at Close of Summer Session. re 
Fall Session Opens September 10 Dormitory Accommodations Complete Catalog on Request $i 
620 South Michigan Ave., {3 
e} 
i s CHICAGO,ILL. & 
FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F: ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager | 
CHOTOnOmOnORAnAROnOnARAnAnAnANnAnAnOnOnARARANANAnC AA TTATTATATAROTATCMARANTATATOROnARATIAnARAnAnAnAnAnATOnAnAtAnAnAnAnAmAnAnOnAnARARAnATG| 
Bx ~- ef A A I oT sD, 
| |D. L. CLIPPINGER SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL ‘rs.25°|] 
Gin June 25 to 
e e hex U v July 28 
4 JOSEF LHEVINNE WILLIAM S. BRADY, of New York City 
| Summer Lessons for Voice Students World Fanious Piads Wiernoso (bn of Minetica't Rirertiat Varel ‘Teach 
: « DELIA VALERI GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
: Special Course for Teachers Famous New York. Expert on Tone Production Public Sche Music, ] Grad ( 
: FIVE WEEKS COURSE, BEGINNING JUNE 25TH. Summer Normal Session Free Scholarships 
| . ; P n Six Weeks, June 25 to August 4, 1923 Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, 
Profitable Summer Study with a Recognized Authority on the Voice. 4 Facuh’y of 100 cistingdtahed afcate Delia Valeri by Bosuinatitive: axeiination: 
| ADDRESS—D. A. CLIPPINGER, 617-618 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANK MODERN TUITION RATES 
“ oss EXCELLENT DORMITORY ACCOMODATIONS 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY hn J._Haitstaedt 


PRESIDENT 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


YCEUM ARTS ANNA M. TOMLINSON 
CONSERVATORY Teachers’ Normal Training Classes 








ASCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART oon ts Oar Sant Lake F t | 
N A I Information and Circular Sent on Request ake ores | ; 
1% , gEias Day : Anna M. Tomlinson, 300 Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago S ool of | The COSMOPOLITAN 
resident an cere. Department Send 50¢ for Pupils’ Lesson Assignment and Record Book Cc SC HOOL of M USIC 





Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) SIGHT READING and DRAMATIC ART 





THEODORE HARRISON MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS Disetor | DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 
Director of Music Department Pinnists can become perfect sight renders by studying my course sistae in Gn Siar ate a Ed incor — ae Cae gr 
In addition to private lessons iltcantict Rininan? on “The Art of Sight Rending.”” Sight reading is not a “gift’’ and Courses in all branches of Bas oe Public School Ane minent aculty of 60 artist atrers tO 
Z z is within the reach of all pianists—he-inners and advanced. Ittells Music’’ course fitting young women for posi aaa Wisnbartad prospective students courses of study 
Interpretation and Repertoire you of the difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—methoit Faculty of collegiate stan: ing ana training. ; umbere 4 ‘ | hiot - 7 * 7 
For Students, Teacher d Professi I of reading and practice-fsults made and how rectified-how to Mong the members are ct TaD aye eu bauiy eer ene based upon the highest standards of edu- j 
° S, chers an rofessionals ay acc { sig ate d’Albert, kisnist; Ruth Breytspraak, olinist; Robe : | PO F 7 P = ° z° 
> Paes rie = pty accompaniments at sight—ete. ’ i .' Fy He | cation, also courses in collegiat tudies 
r ee 8 : eas ‘ ; = . = Stevens, Composition; Emory L. Gallup, Organ; ans Hegs, é Hey: gla 1c 
Mr. Harrison’s time ae great demand. Please Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail, $5.00 Cellist: Rarieerfasbatl, Harpist; Ethel Murray, Solfegeio. Vitor seadentd unable 16 attend university 
make early application. Satisfaction Guaranteed or refund made. x lien gen mAb h?1 ALLene .U ooh Foe 
Superior faculty teachin r cals . New music school building off campus; } =r 7) ; + x , 25th. y 
Pe ape eully yen Bry pina at DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. EP GGTE ATL Deco RE EH On: | SUMMER SCHOOL—June 25th-July 28th 
a a é - ee SSNS 


ance at the summer normal. Work taken 
during the summer will be credited on regu- 
lar courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 

Studios and Dormitories in our own build- 
ing ideally located in the heart of the North 
Side Art Center. 

Write Topay For SpectAL SUMMER BULLETIN 
LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. R.S., 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 





Address Registrar for catalogue. 


LAKE FOREST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 14 Lake Forest, Illinois 


BURROWES COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


Will put new life into your teaching. Develops 
character as well as music sense. Inspires teacher | 
and pupil. Summer class conducted by Miss 
Kathryn Jamieson, 119 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ont 

Write for booklets to Katharine Burrowes, | 
D.246 Highland Ave., H. P. Detroit, Mich. 











who can qualify 


- 28 — 
a Private Teachers &° Ss: | 
bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular ; 

D8 Ss UNS Conservatory advantages for their pur ils at home. 


E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago { 
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WHERE TO STUDY? At any season of the year the best assistance on this problem is to be found in THE ETUDE. 
| * Each issue of THE ETUDE carries the announcements of the leading study opportunities throughout the country. 1 o-. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Pennsylvania and Middle West, (except Chicago, Denver and Detroit) 











FOUNDED 1867 












Six Weeks MASTER CLASS Con 


All Departments open until AUGUST 





56th Summer Session 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (State Accredited) for Six Weeks. 
~ From June 15th to July 28th, 1923 





Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
ase 
Send for announcement to BeErTHA Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, O. 


| eee 
|/DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


_ By Clara Baur 


A Complete School of 
Musical Learning. 

A Faculty of Interna- 
tional Reputation. 

Ideal Residential! Halls 
on Beautiful Wooded Cam- 


INCORPORATED 


ducted by the Great Pianist and Teacher 


Students may enter at any time 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday 





Address LYNN B. DANA, President 
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Faculty 







bree ae . : 
study, all branches, of 40 spe- 
cialists, High school course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Fall term ,opens 
Sept. 18, 1928. _ Catalog. ) 
Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio J 





Valparaiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Univers 
Piano, Voi 
School Musi 












ty School of Music offers courses in 
iolin, Organ, Theory and Public 
Students may the Music 
the regular work at the 











Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
3oard with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS MAY 29, 1923 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia 


Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 





Branches in 
West Philadelphia 


Germantown 


Tioga 
Doylestown 
Directors: 

CAMILLE ZECKWER Frep’k HAHN 
Cuariton Murrxy 
Pennsylvania’s Leading School 
of Music 
53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 








Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of publ 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most st 












































Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. 
Write for Caiz’og 


Michigan State Normal Col'ege Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


18th 


night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


Our station is WLAZ. 











ideals, breadth of culture, and 









All ‘branches, Normal Training Course 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. 


plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 






















winter sessions—Practical 


mation will be mailed upon request. 










Summer Term 


Daily theory and normal 
@ 8 @ classes for piano teachers. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Six weeks from June 25. 


131-133 Bellefield Ave. 





Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


ic schoo! music. 
ates of the union. 
Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for t 
education in a 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and ip Classes) 
Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientifc methods. individual instr 
moderate cost, combined with 
ConsERVATORY affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a comp 
Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Huzh A. Clarke, Mus. Tec., Theory; William Greiger, 

Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice; Russel! King Miller, Organ; and 90 assistant teachers. 


Full Orchestral and Military Band Departments. 
Reciprocal relations with L 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching in all branches wi!l be continued during the Summer under the pe 
tion and supervision of Department Directors. 


June 25 to August 4 
The special course is designed primarily for teache a t ; 
instruction along sound pedagogical lines will be given in all 
phases of teaching, both vocal and instrumental. A special circular giv 
(Dornz-itories) 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pirestor °**Biond'snd Reed Sreete 





Schools and Colleges yr" 





Aug. Ist, 1923. 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 


Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Long Beach, Calif. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald. 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill 
Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
week July; Dallas. 


Virginia Ryan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 


Chicago Announcements on Page 427 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St.. New York City. Normal Classes, New York City, 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 65th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, June. 


Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York 


Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla., June 4th, 1923. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackdaw St San Diego, Cal., Normal Class, June 14. 


Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


Maud Ellen Littlefield, Dunning School of Music, 3399 Froost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., May 21, June 25. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Ma; eld, Kentucky; Summer Classes, Bowling Green, Ky.; 


Spring and Summer Classes, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St. Portland, Oregon. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal., June 18th, 1923. 


Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


THE ETUDE - 
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of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 





address Clifton, Texas. 


held monthly through the year. 


Classes beginning first week June, Second 





Denver and Detroit Announcements on Page 426 


he attainment of a complete musical 
ll its branches. 


uction. high 
efficient management the ComBs 
lete musical education. 


Mus. Bac., Violin; 


Public Schoo! Music Supervision. 
Two Com- 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania. 


Teachers. 


rsonal instruc- 


rs who are unable to,attend the regular 


ing detailed infor- 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course: 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 
C6 Se ee eee 


ECE TE es se 
Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 

60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Summer Session of Six Weeks 
opens June 18th 


Large Faculty of Artist Teachers. Year Book Free an Request 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 










Announcement To Teachers 


DUNNING 
SYSTEM 
OF 
IMPROVED j|f& 
‘MUSIC STUDY | 
Inc. 


Enables You to Teach Systematically, 
Intelligently, Thoroughly 
and Interestingly 


Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 


SUMMER and FALL CLASSES—Columbus, 
Dayton, Bellefontaine, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Atlanta, Ga. 

MID-WINTER—Miami, Fla. 

For Information and Catalog Address 

Migs Adda Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 0. 




































PIANO, VIOLIN, 
, VOICE, ORGAN 


SCHOOL 


MUSIC, DRA- 
MATIC ART. 
Complete courses 
806 Nicollet Avenue ean e ut t 
Minneapolis, Minn. BACHELOR OF 
P oJ 
MUSIC. 
Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 
Write for free catalog 
Summer Session Opens June 25 
| Fall Term Opens September 10 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Ada Bird, Founder 


The beautiful capital city of Madison, “City of Four Lakes,” 
offers unusual opportunities for study in a true musical center. 
All departments, with inspirational teaching by masters who have 
studied at home and abroad. Frequent opportunities for appear- 
ance in Recitals, Plays, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, ete. Teachers’ certi- 
ficates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Pupils enter any time. 

Summer Session Cpens June 17th 


Address Miss Elizabeth Buehler, Director, Madison, Wisconsin, 
ee 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 

Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
a APPLETON, WIS. 
2 i A MASTER TEACHER 
22 | Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
“|for free catalog and information. 


- CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean. 
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NEW YORK-—Also Continued on Page 430 
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 INEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART | 
| S ' 
-= i) al . 
148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
: SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Students 
: ae . 
I May 15th to September Ist Rates: £250 and $300 (cording to ae fo1 ey BEC Scien yee be a boars and room, tuition, 
ectures, cl#ses, concerts, teachers’ certifica es, etc. 
CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 
| Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Frederick Riesberg Alfred Calzin 
The great Liszt interpreter who during this The well-known voice teacher of the heads of Distinguished Pianist who studied with Franz Distinguished French Pianist — Soloist witl 
course will play works of all the great masters. voice departments in colleges and schools. Also Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. nearly every great orchestra in the world sai. 
Opera, Church and Concert Singers, who will give ; : , j 
Paul Stoeving his course of Lectures from Voice Anatomy to Alexander Pero Public Scl Leila Yale 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar Grand Opera. Harmony and Counterpoint. agate t= 
and author. Franke Howard’ Warner Rdwar ds Rovee iharting Carmichael Robertson 
ae ‘AGREE eotuzer . ie “ea ey = ’ Jrawing and Painting. 
Laura Sedgwick Collins Hpete Come: Su er dager. Pianiet, Composer. Alvin Belden 
_ Foremost teacher of Dramatic Art and Public ; Aloys Kremer Marie van Gelder Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed by Mary Garden. 
De cts Views and Qutline pear eng creme ’ 2 at. _ Wagnerian Prima Donna and Voice Teacher. AND MANY OTHERS 
Klet, Views and Qutline Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer MEHLIN PIANO USED 
SALVATORE FUCITO, Caruso’s sole coach and accompanist, has been engaged as operatic coach, and will be available for the ueeae ah 
Also Mr. Gino Castro will teach the Italian Janguage. | 
® 
MRS. A. M. VIRGII Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
: Director of the and i eid mae en poon, Director. John Quine, Bert Rogers 
Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven a t- 
: VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY Affik; ales 
Hae : : : 
| iliated olin: W. Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Sevcik. Caesar Thomson, 
an d aster Teacher, and six assistants. 
S h ] f P bhi P f eee i Balle. Director ah ease ; . a pt ial oe! = 4 ts 
Cc CoO (@) u 1C er ormance Schools Beg equipment of eleven buildings, including four dormitories, 
auditorium, gymnasium, soro1 ty and ‘aternity buildings, ete. All 
Announces a courses approved by the Nee York State Boa 1 of Regents. 
Six Affiliated Schools 
| Normal Course for Teachers, also = ene echoot of Expression and Dramatic Art, George (. William Dean, t 
i . four Graduate Courses—Teachers, Dramatic I 211m, 1d Personal Cul 
| e ° ture Courses, All courses include bo h private cl I t 
: Special Technic Course for Pianists _alilica Academy of Public Scheel Musle, Ie. Hi, Richards, Dems tes | 
istruction in both voice anc piano ethod Conducting Ti 1 
: Classes, Band iitrabiente, Pienenteti n ot School Opera: i; ta get 
JUNE 20th TO JULY 28th gat sant ie fey to De, Beard Artest Ot, Dean, 
| cluding program building, com) any re hears: ls, Tecan Gat cism C ‘Sse: ete 
| aed Military Band School, Patrick Conwa : Dean. Da band Leh ms 
. e . . e Sals, *rivate instruction on two instruments and a p 1 in knowledge ¢ 
: SUBJECTS—Virgil Technic, Interpretation, Practical ee as Oe : 
3 school ¢ hysical Education, Dr, Albert H, Sharpe, Dean. Two-year 
‘, ‘ Norma! Course and ne-year Athletic Training ourse. Summer um |) | 
| Harmony, Time, Accent, Rhythm, Sight Pe repaed | oo eames Coup, Piamen. Com 
° ee Co Darga Jnstiinte for Speech Defects, Dn. Fredrick Martin, Dean. Corrective 
| Reading and Ear Training. Normal course for touthens eras, His all’ speech disorders, 
Year Book and Special Catalog of any on request The popular 
| WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS ay) et 
| ay | Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
| . 
| 120 West 72nd Street, New York City 
| Saal 
) ° 
| Effa Ellis Perfield INST T 
| New Address I UTE 
121 Madison Avenue OF | 
(30th Street) | 
| NEW YORK CITY MUSICAL ART |) 
| 1 Block off Fifth Avenue ; 
COURSES IN “a a 
° Sice . C Y OF NE YOR | Ms be | 
Music, Musicianship W K __ ||/| Crane Normal Institute of Music | | INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND Epu- | 
and Pedagogy 120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. Training School for Supervisors of Music MRS. BABCOCK 
BOTH SEXES . sae 
| : ; ate . FFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
} ae ° V l , sight - ing, -training, ha y, = . 
1 SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. form,, music-history, chorus-conducting, metheds: leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
rae a oats eaves Send Yortcatal Bons is ellegent iy aad ard sevoaie sett” | | AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 
European Tour June and July Cen Osa” 53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
EPR Oe al, 2h ae eae ee Pe a ON es nd a oe en 
Long Island Shore School The Weisester S § ji 
ong Islan re 0 s he Weigester Summer School of Vocal Music 
F. L. WILLGOOSE, Musical Director Youngstown, Ohio, July 18th to August 29th, 1923, (6 weeks) 
Mus. Bas. (Durham University) a ae es ; : : 
A course of intensive musical study with renowned The Entire Ground of Vocal Study is covered by means of 
teachers, combined with a glorious vacation. . . 
| VA AT IONS Residence and studios right on the water-front in one Lecture, Class and Private Instruction 
ewer 8 Of the loveliest parts of the North Shore. SUPERIOR TRAINING AT MODERATE RATES j 
SE STRATED BOOKLET TO e ° ‘ ' 
Pee ror ieee bby Write for Booklet E Carnegie Hall, New York City 
MRS. F. L. WILLGOOSE, ‘‘Grey-Gables,’’ Centreport, L.I.,N. Y. | é. 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. ‘ 
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Fletcher Music Method 


A 
Great 
Man 
Said: 
‘*There 
Is 


The 


Has 

Been 

The 

Incentive 

The suggestion 
of 

Every 
Other 
Musical 
Reform 

In 
Teaching 
Beginners.’ 
if 

This 

Is 

So 

Why 

Not 
Investigate IT 
Before 
Deciding 

On 

Your 


> 


Summer School? 


ADDRESS 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


411 West 114thSt., New York City 


ne 





| THE CHARLES TAM 


264 W. 





SUMMER COURSE 


Offers an efficient schedule for eact 
For the Pupil—Me 
‘or the Professional—Coaching 
For the Teacher—New Ideas 

INTERPRETATION 


P { 
Instruction 


METHOD TECHNIQUE 


F 








tho 





Further Information on Request 








ME VOCAL STUDIO 


93rd St., NEW YORK CITY 


1 pupil's needs 
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New York (continued from 429) and Southern 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
and a 
FACULTY OF 
SPECIALISTS 


teaching 


Piano 

Pedagogy 

Courses 

Lead to 

Certificates and Diploma Music in 
all its 


Summer Session 
branches 


Begins 


June 18th 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 


‘ 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 
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PIAN 


CarnegietHa Wy, New York 


Courses for 
SUMMER PIANISTS=TEACHER 
ACCOMPANISTS 


Sight-Touch-Hearing-System ‘ Send for Booklet 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Su mmer 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga. 


—_College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 


ntages for the study of music. Facul 

Regular foui-year course leads 
s. B. Special certificate courses. 
may enter at any time of the year. 
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For catalogue and full information, address 
Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, hay 
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Oldest and most practices! system 


The Courtright: A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 

ris field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten 


correspondence course 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.. Bridgeport. Conn. 
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VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


FIVE WEEKS’ 


for Teachers, Players and Earnest Students of all grades, beginning Monday, July 9th. 
For all particulars address: MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


SUMMER SESSION 











WHAT THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANO 





TEACHERS DEMAND 





The most famous piano teachers of musical history from Czerny to the 
present day have always demanded a thorough drill in scales and 
arpeggios from all their 

Several of the most distinguished teachers and pianists of the present 
dav have recommended ‘‘Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios,’’ by 
James Francis Cooke, in the most enthusiastic terms: 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, while a complete book of exercises, 


begins with the simplest possible 


child can take 


kind of material which the smallest 


Entirely new and original ideas and exercises found in this book make 








scale and arpeggio study a pleasur¢ 

The sale of the work has increased every year—the best possible test 
of its real practical worth. 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios will be sent to any recognized 
teacher on sale or on receipt of the price. $1.50 postpaid. 

You will soon see why Gabrilowitsch, Liebling, Jonas, Goodson and 
other famous masters of the keyboard have eulogized this work. 
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Special and Academic 


Courses in all branches of 


Music 
Dramatic Art 
Languages 


Public School 
Music 

Normal 
Training 





OMPLETE Theoretical Department. Two Symphony 
Orchestras. Dramatic and Glee Clubs. Many pub- = 
lic and private recitals. Superior equipment in all 


HULA 


Departments. 
The Louisville Conservatory of Music is known as “The 
School for particular students.” Those who are really 


a 


serious about an education and serious about their success 
in the profession are urged to write for catalog and full 
information. Graduates placed in good positions. 


Modern Dormitory for women students 
Faculty of International Reputation 


Frederick A. Cowles J. W. McClain John L. Gruber 
Director President Secretary 


252 W. BROADWAY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




























































































Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 
BARRON BERTHALD 





FRANK BIBB 


VIRGINIA BLACKHEAD 
AUSIIN CONRADI 
VIVIENNE CORDERO-FRIZ 


Tuition $15 to $40, according to study 
By special arrangement with the JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
credits in certain branches may be offered for the B.S. degree 
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BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 





Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


July 2nd to 
Aug. 11th 


ELIZABETH GILBERT 
CARLOTTA HELLER 
HENRIETTA HOLTHAUS 
G. HERBERT KNIGHT 
OTTO ORTMANN 


MARGARET RABOLD 
ANNA SIMMERMAN — 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 

J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Arrangements for classes now being made 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE A 
IN THE SOUTH RY 


Advantages Equal te Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time, Send for 
Catalog. GEO, F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 





COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and _ illus- 
trated book, Address 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS. 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
20th SEASON 
June 20th to July 5th, 1923 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 

















and Art. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 


S. C. 1. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


Offers every advantage for a modern Musical Education. Public School 


| Music Course preparing for Supervisor positions. 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Clarionet, Voice, Harmony and Theory, Expression 


Band and Orchestra. 


Rates most reasonable, pupils from 17 states. Six hours from Harris- 


burg or Washington. 


ADDRESS S. C: I., DAYTON, VA., BOX 93 
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Summer Music 

Oh summer time’s a gladsome time 
When all the wild birds sing, 
And up the hills and down the hills 
Their songs such gladness bring. 


Oh summer time’s a gladsome time 


When brooklets gayly flow 
And over stones and over rocks 
They sing as on they go. 


Oh summer time’s a gladsome time 


When breezes shake the air 


And through the trees and through 


the woods 
The wind sings everywhere. 
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Arpeggios and things 
like thae 


I think are lots of. 
fun, 
Although 
many yet, 

feeause I've 


a 


| I teok a Tesson 
Saturday 


And take Sgain to-~ 





morrow, 
And that I e@an't take 
every day 


Is my only sorrow.!! 













I can’ t play 


just dbegun- 


f 9 


“T am obliged to work; and whacver 
| works as I do will succeed quite as well 
as I,.”—Bacu. 
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Miss Pearl’s Secret 


By Ruth Freund 


“MARGARET! You would better 
home and practice now.” 

Margaret dropped her croquet mallet and 
turned reluctantly toward home. 

“Aw, Margie,” complained Mabel, with 
whom Margaret had been playing, “Do 


come 


_you have to go now?” 


“T suppose so,’ answered Margaret. “I'll 
come back when I finish practicing—if 
mother will let me.” 

She slowly walked across the road to 
her home, thinking very deeply for a 
ten-year-old mischievous girl. 

“Why is it I don’t like to practice? Why 
does my hour seem so long? How can 
Miss Pearl practice so much?” her 
thoughts ran. 

Miss Pearl, who lived next door, was 
Margaret’s teacher. She was young, but 
was a splendid pianist and was just start- 
ing to study the violin. 

It seemed to Margaret that Miss Pearl 
practiced just about all day. How could 
she. practice so much? 

Margaret slowly walked upstairs to the 
drawing room. Equally as slowly she 
entered the room, walked to the piano and 
sat down, rather heavily, on the bench. 

She opened her book, looked at the big 
clock on the mantel, then began to practice. 
She practiced what seemed to her a half- 
hour at least, but, after looking at the 
clock, discovered that only ten minutes had 
gone by. She was already tired. Suddenly 
an idea popped into her head. 

“Tl just go over and talk to Miss Pearl 
and ask her how she does it,” she decided. 

So away she went. She found Miss 
Pearl at her piano, fresh and not the 
least bit tired. 

Margaret dropped into a chair and ex- 
claimed, “How do you do it, Miss Pearl?” 

Miss Pearl never frowned when inter- 
rupted, but always made one feel at ease 
by greeting with a smile. 

“Why, hello!’ she said, cheerfully. 
“Whatever is troubling you, child?” 

“How do you practice all the time?” 
Margaret asked desperately. 

“Why, I don’t practice 
time,” was the answer. 

“But almost,” protested Margaret. “You 
just practice and practice and practice, but 
still you are fresh and don’t seem a bit 
tired. How much have you practiced to- 
day 2?” she asked abruptly. 

“Why, I don’t know 
Pearl started. 

“There’s another thing, Miss Pearl,” 
interrupted Margaret. “You never know 
nor worry about how much you practice. 
Why, I just watch the clock, almost all the 
time, and when my hour is done, at last, I 
feel sort of nervous and shaky, and another 
hour goes by before I really begin to feel 
natural again.” 


near all the 


Miss 


exactly—” 


By this time Margaret's words were 

tumbling over each other. 
Miss Pearl said calmly, 
“did you ever practice to see how much 
you accomplished? Did you ever practice 
to see how far you progressed? Don’t 
watch the clock. No wonder that you 
get nervous and high-strung. 

“Now, when you go back to practice, 
take your finger exercises, play them over 
several times, slowly at first, then very 
gradually play them faster. See if you 
can feel your fingers growing stronger. 

“Practice your scales and pieces in the 
same way. Pay no attention to the clock. 
And get interested in your music, dear. 
Don’t let your mind wander. Think how 
you are playing. Watch the expression 
marks. Get in the spirit of the music, 
and try to interpret the meaning of the 
piece. If it is a march, think of soldiers 
marching; if it is a dance, think of fairies 
dancing; if it is a piece full of runs you 
might think of it as a brook. You'll find 
practicing much more interesting and you 
will do much better if you practice for 
the music and not for your hour. 


“Margaret,” 





“Now, run on home and practice your 
new piece and I'll call you when you have 
practiced it enough for to-day.” 

‘Well, I'll try,” Margaret promised as 
she arose. “And you be sure to call me.” 

She ran over home and up to the piano. 
She opened her new piece and looked at 
it very severely. Then she started to prac- 
tice it slowly, deliberately, intently. 

She played it over and over again, very 
slowly. It was a march, so she tried to 
picture soldiers marching. It reminded her 
of Decoration Day, and soon, unawares, 
she was playing it in time, and making 
it gradually louder, softer, quicker just as 
the expression marks indicated. 

“Oh, I like that,’ she breathed as she 
worked on, deeply interested and making 
pleasant discoveries along the way. 

It seemed to her that she had practiced 
only a very short time, when Miss Pearl 
called hey to the telephone. 

“How did you get along?” 
Pearl’s words over the wire. 

“Fine,” Margaret answered, 


Miss 


came 


“T like my 





























new piece so well. -Why the time just 
flew.” 

“I'm glad you learned how so soon,” 
Miss Pearl said. “It took me months 
to learn it.” 

When Margaret started back to the 


piano, she found herself eager to try some- 
thing new. She was eager to learn more 
about expression—imore about music as a 
whole. 

flow glad she was thet she had learned 
how to practice! 


The Symphony 


Tuoset of you who live in the large 
cities have probably often heard good or 
great symphonies But so 
people live far from large 
or even small cities and never have such 


chestras_ play 
many, many 


opportunities, and can only hear “records” 
of these works of musical art. Records, 
on this account, are very good things and 
bring the world’s best music to those who 
have no possible chance of hearing it at 
first hand; but it is to be hoped that every- 
one. will have an opportunity sooner or 
later of hearing these things and can un- 
derstand both the 


phonies they play. 


orchestra and the sym- 
A symphony is a long composition writ- 
ten more or less according to a fixed pat- 
standard combina- 
tion of instruments known as 
orchestra. 


ern, to be played by a 
a symphony 
These instruments include first 
and second violin, viola, violoncello, dou 
ble bass, constituting thi 

choir; the flute, 
horn, clarinet and bassoon, constituting the 
wood-wind group or 
trombone, French tuba, 
tuting the brass-wind group or choir; and 
then the including the 
cymbals, triangle, gongs, etc. 


string group or 


piccolo, oboe, Enelish 


choir; the trumpet, 
horn and consti- 
“battery” drums, 
One or two 
used, and this whole 
combination makes a symphony orchestra 


harps are generally 
The number of players in each group de- 
pends upon circumstances, but a good hal- 
ance must always be preserved, and the 
number of players in a modern orchestra 
about 


runs from 


dred. 


seventy-five to a hun- 


The composition called a symphony is 
written for such an orchestra to perform. 
It is written in three or four movements, 
the first movement following more or less 
form,” which 
about. The 


is left to the 


the pattern of the “sonata 


you already know form of 


the other movements com 
poser’s choice. 

Some of the great symphony composers 
were Haydn, who was called the father of 
the symphony, as he did so much to de- 
velop it; Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms 


Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Tschaikowski. 


I heard the voice of the old clock say 


Tick, Tock; Tick,-Tock, 
'Twas telling me to kecp time that way, 
Titek, Tock; Tick. 
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rte, sacred musie and songs. 
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MIS ROWN, L.R.A.M, A.R.C.M. 
| Jer Te ’ Registration 
i [ ; , desir | musi 
i « ee : 1 ) | 
| Subjects taught:—Pia orte, Rudiments, 

Harmony, M al. Apprec yn, Class Sing 


Modern Methods Ten Years’ Experience 
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cher 


is teacher 
mentor sim- 
Best of 


and director of depart 


| ly as teacher of violin. 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF 


| 

| 

| 

| GREAT MUSICIANS 
| By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
i PRICE, 60 CENTS 

} 

| 


These playlets furnish entertaining 
naterial for hildren’s musical clubs, 
young folks’ reeitals. Al 
though written in dramatie form they 

i > given effectively without scenery 
* costumes, the pupils merely reading 


their parts 


elasses ang 


Short compositions of the 


introduced during the 
tion or reading 


nasters mav be 





Published by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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During the Summer Months the 
Junior Etude Contests will 
be Discontinued 








Lessons from Rivers 


Have you studied in geography how a 
river starts and how it reaches the sea? 

You remember it starts as a wee little 
away up in the hills, 
and trickles along, always coming down 
hill until it reaches a bigger creek; and 
then that one goes on till it reaches a still 


creek, somewhere 


bigger one, and so on. 

If there is something big in its path it 
tries to cut through it, and thus makes a 
ravine or a cafion. 

If it is easier to go around it, it will 
do so, thus making many bends and curves. 

Sometimes it jumps right over some- 
hing, making a waterfall. 

But it always sings on and lets nothing 
interfere with its progress and its de- 
termination to reach the sea. 

And that is the way of music lessons; 

You must be like the little creek—al- 
and letting nothing in- 
terfere with your progress. 

If something is ‘hard for you, cut a 
cafion right through it by practicing. 

[f you can not cut through, go slowly 
around it or jump right over it. 

But let nothing interfere with your de- 
termination to reach the sea of success. 


Ways singing on 


Once Upon a Time 


In England a book was published in 
1603, called The Schoole of Musicke, 
wherein is taught the perfect method of 
true fingering of the Lute, with most infal- 
lible rules, both easy and delightful. Also 
a method how you may be your own 
instructor, by the help of the Lute, with 
sorts for your further 

Newly composed by Thomas 
London, 1683. 


lessons of all 
instruction. 
Robinson, 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Owing to the late date on which I receive 
Tue Erupe it_is impossible for me to send 
in my things for the contests on time. I 
am very much interested in the Puzzle Corner. 
Kindly oblige me by sending my Erupp at an 
earlier date or extend the date of the contests. 

From your friend, 
LILLIAN ALBERT (Age 14), 
New York. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE 

I enjoy reading the JUNIOR ETUDE very 
much and also the violin department. I 
have been playing the violin for four years. 
My violin is a genuine Hopf and is one hun- 
dred and fifty years old. I love to hear the 
vreat violinists play and then try to get the 
ame effect in my own. playing. I love to 
muke my violin sing 

My little sister plays the piano quite well 
and we often play together. 

With the best of wishes, 

From your friend, 
JEAN MANLEY (Age 12), 
New Jersey. 





DeAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I was very much disappointed when I re- 
ceived THe Erupy this month, because T have 
heen keeping a scrap book of the Junior 
Btude, and I looked for the Junior Etude 
this month and could not find it. I hope 
you are not going to stop having it, for I 
would like you to keep it up. 

From your friend, 
Lois Drscn (Age 13), 
Colorado. 


N. B.—Lois evidently did not look very 
thoroughly for the Junior Etude last month, 
or she would surely have found it. It was 
there, as it always is, near the last page, so 
if you do not see it when turning the pages 
from the beginning, begin at the last page and 
go through backwards. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

As I have not seen any letters from 
Oklahoma, I am going to write. First of 
all, I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
THE Ertrupe, and then to tell you how 
I came to be taking THr BErupe Last 
summer we had a musical contest, and 
I won the prize for the advanced class. 
The prize was a_ subscription HE ETUDE 
for a year, | ee 

From your friend, a 
DorRIsS TURNER (Age 14), 
Oklahoma, 


Hands Up 


By 'S. M. Charles 


CHARLOTTE and Virginia were having their 
first lesson in phrasing. “The paragraphs 
in your reader,’ said the teacher, “are com- 
posed of sentences; the sentences, of words, 
phrases and clauses. Thus, also,~a prece of 
music is composed of periods, and _ these 
again are divided into sections and phrases. 
Certain tones, like certain words in the 
sentence, belong together and form a musical 
idea. Of these-groups of tones the period 
is the longest, and the phrase is the 
shortest.” 

“We learned all about the prepositional 
phrase at school last week,” said Virginia. 

“Good,” continued the teacher, “I am sure 
it will help you to understand the musieal 
plirase. In your reader you find commas, 
semicolons and _ periods. These are called 
punctuation marks, and without them we 
could not well make out the meaning of the 
Sentence, nor read it intelligently. In music 
a very important punctuation mark is the 
slur, which shows at a glance the group of 
notes belonging together, and in playing 
helps us "to separate them so that the 
musical ideas do not run together. A good 
player is at once recognized by his phrasing, 
which shows that he understands the mean- 
ing of the music, and is not merely playing 
notes.” 

“How long is a 
Charlotte. 

“An ordinary 


period 7” interrupted 
period is eight measures 
long, but there are many of twice that 
length. There are also irregular periods. 
The sections are commonly considered half 
a period, and the phrases, half a_ section, 
that is, two measures, 3ut you must re- 
member that many phrases are either longer 
or shorter than two measures. There are 
no hard and fast rules in music.” 

“Are there any special rules for playing 
phrases?” asked Virginia. 





Pune uall Ore 


Marks. 


“Certainly; and this is precisely what I 
am trying to teach you to-day. After the 
final note of a phrase, which is the last 
note under a slur, the hand should be raised 
lightly from the keys, just enough to cause 
a slight break, which must by no means 
interfere with the rhythm or steadiness of 
the beat. Some writers on phrasing have 
given the impression that the beginning of 
a phrase receives an accent. This is the 
case when the beginning of the phrase falls 
on the accented beat, otherwise it might be 
as ridiculous as accenting the beginning of 
every sentence in reading. We shall now 
play this beautiful little Cradle Song by 
Stephen Heller, which will give us ample 
opportunity to apply what we have learned 
about phrasing. Let Virginia first play the 
piece, and if she fails to make a slight break 
at the end of the phrases, or disregards the 
rests, Charlotte will : ‘Hands: up’! to 
remind her of the omission.” 

During the performance it was necessary 
to call a halt eight times 

“She didn’t raise her hand at the rest, and 
she kept her hand down at the end of four 
phrases,” said Charlotte. 

“Never mind,’ answered Virginia, “you 
needn’t think you know it all. When your 
turn comes there will be twice as many 
chances for a “hold-up” as there were in 
mine.’ 

And the assertion proved true. Get out 
your copy of this Oradle Song and see how 
many chanees you give for a. “hold-up.” 








To Tup Erupe: 

In the “Rachmaninoff Number” of Tur 
ETUDE, a year or so ago, it was. mentioned 
that the Russian Conservatories give their 
advanced pupils opportunities to hear the 
“final rehearsals of the Orchestral Concerts.” 

If a sum of money could be provided in 
our musical centers, would it not be a good 
idea to have competitions in which students 
would contest for tickets of admission to 
the regular Symphony Concerts? Notice 
could be given of the approach of these con- 
tests and compositions announced for prep- 
aration. When the time arrived, the ones 
showing the most artistie ability in the inter- 
pretation of these would receive an award 
of free admission to as many of the series 
as might be commensurate with the grade of 
their work. Is it: not worth the trial? 

Very cordially, 


DoucLas G. M. STEWART. 


‘Music Publishers and Dealers 


| PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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Miniature . 
Photographs 


of | | 
Great Music Masters 





Something Many Teachers 
Have Long Been Wanting 


Ideal for Musical Scrap Books 


| Veeaatiers fequiring pupils to write biographical sketches 
of the lives of great composers know a portrait pasted at 
the beginning of each sketch stimulates the pupils’ interest 


| and.makes the composition book more worthy of saving. 


| There is nothing better for this purpose than this series of 


CLEAR, ARTISTIC, SMALL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS WITH A 
MODERATE GLAZED FINISH 
Size 134” XK 234” 








Twelve Composers in the Set 
Bach 


| Beethoven 
| Chopin 
Hsndel 


Haydn Schubert 
Liszt Schumann 
Mendelssohn Verdi 


Mozart Wagner 





Complete Set in Packet 25 cents 
Individual Composers, 25c a dozen 


These photographs are very suitable for perfect 
lesson rewards, to young pupils. 


The excellence of these portraits will recom- 
mend them for group framing for studio decor- 
ation. 
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This “Prim Lady” 
ART LEATHER 
SHOPPING BAG 

















It is big and roomy (size 14x15 in.) It is 
carefully made, strong and durable, lined hand- 
somely with flowered cretonne—something out of 
the ordinary. The entire bag reflects good taste 
and is ideal for shopping or as an overnight bag. 


GIVEN FREE 
for Two New Subscriptions 
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The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden thght, 
‘But they while their companions slept © 
ere toiling upward “an the night ~ 


Longline 


BEETHOVEN COMPLETING A MASTERPIECE 
“If ever Ilet my muse sleep it is only that she may awaken all the stronger’’—Ludwig van Beethoven 


|| Price 25 Cents JULY 1923 $2.00 a Year 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


. 


In 


BOOK FORM 


of the 


Theodore Presser Co. 


New and Important Works That 


Every Progressive Musician 
Should Know 











POPULAR SALON ALBUM 


A Collection of Thirty-five Brilliant Compositions 
for the Pianoforte 


Price, 75 cents 


Piano music with an attractive melody, beautifully 
harmonized, comparatively regular in form and not 
too difficult for the average player, is always in great 
demand. This new album contains a large number of 
compositions of this kind and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion with which it has been received by teachers, stu- 
dents and piano players is most gratifying to the 
publishers. For ‘“home-playing,” teaching material, 
yes, and for motion picture accompaniment, these 
pieces will prove particularly desirable. 


PLAY AND SPORT 


Forty Second and Third Grade Study Pieces 
for the Pianoforte 


By A. SARTORIO, Op. 1235 Price, $1.00 


This prolific Writer has been quite successful with 
his compositions and study pieces for the lower 
medium grades, and this new opus promises to en- 
hance his reputation along this line. Piano teachers 


seeking attractive material to bridge the difficult gap 
between the ‘second and third grades will find this 
album invaluable. There are no dance forms among 
these pieces—all are in characteristic style with con- 
siderable contrast in the rhythms. 
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FROM THE FAR EAST 


Six Oriental Pictures for the Pianoforte 
By GEORGE TOMPKINS Price, $1.00 


The piano player who enjoys something out of the 
ordinary, for recreation, motion- picture playing, etc., 
will be delighted with this genuine novelty. There 
is a fascination about the music of the Far East, and 
these pieces are based on Oriental rhythms and to 
some extent on Oriental tonality. The suite con- 
sists of six melodious and cleverly harmonized num- 
bers; in point of difficulty they range around the 
fourth or fifth grade. From the educational stand- 
point, these pieces will afford good practice in style 
and interpretation. 


SECRETS OF THE SUCCESS 
OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


A Series of Biographical Studies 
of the Great Masters 


By EUGENIO PIRANI 





Cloth Bound Price, $2.00 

A book every music lover 
will thoroughly enjoy. Each 
chapter is an interesting, in- 
spirational life analysis of a 
great. composer that cannot help 
but appeal to all who are in- 
terested in music and its mak- 
ers. The writer, a pianist, composer and teacher 
with experience of note, both abroad and in Amer- 
ica, has known personally several of the great musi- 
cians about whom he so entertainingly writes. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 


A Practical Exposition of Principles of Relaxation Applied 
to Technic, Touch and Interpretation 


By MRS. NOAH BRANDT Price, $1.00 


A fascinating work by an experienced and very 
successful western teacher, liberally illustrated with 
cuts showing hand and arm positions and numerous 
notation examples. 


A 0 ff Open to Everyone Interested 
n er in these New Publications 

In order that our patrons may be afforded 
a better opportunity to ascertain the genuine 





EUGENIO PIRANI 





value of the books listed on this page, we will 
cheerfully send any of them for 
Catalogs of any classification in music, piano, 


examination. 


vocal, violin, etc., sent gratis upon request. 
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PETER PAN 


Cycle of Songs for Three-part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices 


By MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
(Op. 101) 


Price, 50 cents 


This new opus of America’s 
foremost woman composer pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity 
for women’s club choruses, col- 
lege or conservatory singing 
societies to augment their reper- 
toire with an excellent program 
number. While not extremely difficult, this is a 
most artistic composition, one that will appeal in- 
stantly to an audience of refinement and culture. 
Mrs. Beach has inscribed this number to the Cincin- 
nati Women’s Club Chorus. Time of performance, 
about 15 minutes. 


THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 


A Fantastic Romance of Old Chia, in Three Acts 





MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


Book, Lyrics and Music by 
MAY HEWES DODGE and JOHN WILSON DODGE 


Vocal Score with full dialogue, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


Orchestral Parts may be rented 


Particularly well adapted for presentation by ama- 
teur organizations. The music is pleasing, the dialog 
crisp and often witty. The Vocal Score contains all 
words. and music and the Stage Manager’s Guide 
full directions for performance. 


MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY 
By AMY FAY Price, $1.75 


A brand new edition of this delightful series of 
letters written by Miss Fay while studying under 
Tausig, Kullak, Liszt and Deppe. These letters are 
most interesting to music students, as they contain 
many valuable bits of pedagogical information. The 
book has had a phenomenal sale, having gone through 
twenty-one editions. 


SOLEMN MASS IN G 


; (No. 11) 
In Honor of the Holy Spirit 


For Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass 








With Organ Accompaniment, Violin and ’Cello ad lib. 


By EDUARDO MARZO, Op. 178 


Catholic organists and choir leaders will be inter- 
ested in this brilliant Mass by an inspired composer 
whose writings always display most thorough musi- 
cianship. It is particularly suited for festal occa- 
sions and may be effectively rendered with violin or 
’cello obbligato. 


Price, 80 cents 





Albums of Piano Pieces for Little Pianists 


WOODSY CORNER 
TALES AND TUNES 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


These little second grade pieces are well made musi- 
cally and are sure to 
hold the attention of 
elementary — students. 
They have attractive 
melodies and a fanci- 
ful prose narrative 
accompanying each 
number. This_ set 
would make a _ very 
interesting novelty for 
a pupils’ recital. 


Price, 75 cents 





1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
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SPAULDING EASY ALBUM 


A Collection of Second Grade Pieces Selected from 
Mr. Spaulding’s most successful Easy Compositions 


Price, 75 cents 


Mr. Spaulding, whose compositions for the piano 
have enjoyed great popularity with both teachers and 
students, was always happiest when writing for the 
little ones. The numbers in this album were se- 
lected from his best second grade pieces, and those 
teachers who have been delighted with Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s compositions and who have used them in their 
teaching will realize that this should be one of the 
most interesting recreation albums ever compiled for 
young players. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Established 1883 


Music Publishers and Dealers 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PICTURES FROM NATURE 


Characteristic First Grade Pieces 
By MAE AILEEN ERB 


In addition to being a very successful teacher of 
tiny tots, Miss Erb also possesses the ability to 
write for them most 
interestingly. These 
pieces are melodious 
and well contrasted, 
having considerable 
character for pieces 
of such an easy grade. 
They may be used as 
recreations or to sup- 
plement the regular 
instructor. 


Price, 60 cents 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, CGuntenala: Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
for its safe arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
do not wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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ybtaining subscriptior 
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Steinway Hall on Fourteenth Street, Lawrence Gilman jis to succeed Henry Philadelphia Music Week, May 3-20, T he Twenty-Fifth Bach Festival An- 
New York, has been sold by Steinway & Son, E. Krehbiel as music critic of the New York was by far the most enthusiastic so far held niversary was celebrated at Bethlehem, Pa 
and the “famous old piano house” will move. Tribune. Sinee 1913 Mr. Gilman has been 150 concerts of real art standing were held May 25-26. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conducted, as 
not later than October 1, 1924, to new quar- music, dramatic and literary critic of the under the auspices of the Philadelphia Music he has at each festival since he instituted 
ters being erected at 109-118 West Fifty North American Review; previous to which Le gue. 100 Churches and 40 Studios tool them. Dr. Nicholas Douty of Philadelphia also 
seventh Street. The Steinway House has he was thirteen years with the Harper an active part in the work. In the Public holds : record of having been tenor soloist of 
been at the present address since 1863 and publications as critic editorial worker. He Schools there were 1500 Morning Concerts, each festival. 
many artists. who later achieved world fame, is also the author of several popular volumes 5000 Afternoon Concerts and 3800 Evening r 
made their debuts in Steinway Hall on musical topics. Concerts. The Racial Group Activities were The Sixty-fourth Annual Festival of 

among the most interesting events, with the Worcester, Mass. was held May 9-11. The 

George W. Chadwick and Wallace Dame Melba is announced for a short Industries and Commerce Groups lending a chief features of the great opening night were 
Goodrich have completed a quarter of a American concert tour in the coming autumn. healthy support. The National Welsh Histedd- Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night” to 
century of service to the New England Con- fod being in session in the city at the same Goethe's poem and the ‘ Vanity F air Scene 
servatory of Boston, the former as Director The Great Town Hall Organ, of Syd- ‘me did much to enliven the musical atmos- from Hdgar Stillman Kelley's “The Pilgrim’s 
and the latter as Dean of the faculty. The ney, Australia, with its famous leviathan 64- phere. Progr 
event was: celebrated by an TLV ELBAEY Con- foot bass-pipe, is having a thorough renova- Dallas, Texas, Music Week was cele- Thee s@doddie hedatietaddnu | Chisels 
“it at Ss eh ee a f ae tion, including new “lungs. brated in an elaborate manner, including Choir of Philadelphia, N. Lind Norde1 
by a special meeting in Recita all o 1e faa Wied th alee a . zat a ay Nas ; ; 
Consdrnatort GieApril 12, at -which. -Mr. Be. BIScoHE BIGSEEEL. Prccident Binevithe Se devoted to works of local com- eonductor, had a most flatte1 ng reception at 
Chadwick was given an oil portrait of him- of Chicago Musical College, which he founded, © _ a concert given at Aeolian Hall, New Yor 
self and Mr. Goodrich received a handsome and father of Flo Ziegfeld, the New York A $162,100 Estate was left by Dr. Victor °" May 7 
silver cigarette case, from a committee of theatrical producer, died at his home in Chi- Baier, late choirmaster of Trinity Church, Grisha Monaseviteh won the coveted 
the Faculty. cago, 20, in his eighty-third year. Dr. New York. His will included a bequest of Stokowski Medal at a contest in Philad a, 

A Ziegfeld born in Javer, Oldenberg, Ger- $20,000 to Columbia University, to establish Nay 13. He is a pupil of Frederic BE. Hahn 

The San Francisco Opera Associa- any, 10, 1841. In his sixth year he a Fellowship in Chureh Music. of Philadelph of Sevcik and Kneisel 
tion has been organized for the purpose of began » study of music and graduated from 4 also was the winner in the Pennsylvanii 
giving that progressive city a season of the Leipzig Conseryatory at the age of sixteen. “Tristano ed Isotta” (Tristan and (Contest of 1922 
grand opera on a commendable scale. He emigrated to America in 18638, settling Jsolde) has been restored to the repertoire of 

F in Chicago, where in 1867, with the assist- the Teatro Costanzi of Rome, from whence The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 

Radio Concert Artists should be paid ance of Marshall Field and others, he estab- it was banished by the war. Vittorio Gui is elogsed its season on April 28, to a packed 
for their services, is the dictum of the con- lished Chicago Musical College of which reported to have conducted a rendering which house and with an enthusiastic ovation to the 
cert managers of New York; and they have he was president for nearly fifty years. He received ‘a reception that grew steadily in eonductor, Mr. H. Berwald, and a generous 
begun action towards this end by inserting brought his school many leading teachers enthusiasm until the close of the opera.” subscription towards the next season 
a clause in their contracts to the effect that of Kurope and was one of the first to intro- 
artists under their management’ may not qduee these celebrities into American musical -aderewski, for the series of seventy An Organ for the Community Center 
appear at radio concerts without compensa- jnstruction. He was active in the Peace Jub- concerts which he has recently completed, is of Peru, Indiana, has been given by the Sells 
tion. ilee of Boston in 1872 and the World's Colum- ee be have had the remarkable and Floto Circus, the instrument having | in 

ey “ . bian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, He organ- Yecord-breaking receipts of nearly half a mil se at their winter quarters in that cit This 

Pwo-and-a-quarter pillons de Liable ized a Second Infantry Regiment of the lion dollars. gives Peru the distinetio of being one of the 
lars increase in the value of their business, Yinois National Guard, of which he was the Rec ite : ; vi first of our cities to have a large organ for its 
in 1928, is the report of one of the leading 4,.+ colonel, and about ‘two years ago was Festival) Choral) Competitions, along” community Service. 7 


talking machine companies. 


made brigadier general. In 1903 he was creat- 


the line of those so popular and 





in Great Britain, are being planned in New 
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Willy Burmester, eminent European ("27 olllcer, of ee GBouneur 30 York, with Dr. T. Tertius Noble at. the head ison te te amted LBS 
violinist, after an absence _of esenty ave OS has alan held 5 ooh eda kes ainiorianae of the enterprise. prema 8 ns ease a rehip for 
s, will return to merica for a tour MO pe eS es og earn ag erp Avenorh a student o sic a tive of 
acriae {hs coming winter. ae ee ere ee Saorenee, Everett E. Truette recently celebrated Ite phen oy sits ea iy ind 'The 
: Es . E on the tw ay ee Reta kd of ae pervices Ci coan” deste ta wavita eS: 
The Kentucky Music eachers . Je ; : . 45 . as organist of Ellio ‘ongregational Church, | i eee ea ; 
Association met im convention at Louis- Skee Shap igi Aner te orl Liat rag trae rey ae Renton (Boston), Massachusetts. At a r¢ chestra 
ville, April 3-5, with Florence Baston and [ipiscopal OnGrene Paieraen: Neve Te sh : ception following a concert, in which eighty Glorcio Bolaccos:Ganersieitacinalatinaa 
William Bachaus, as recitalists, to the largest }oying missed one Sah aden Ree SEEMS: a five present and past members of the choir- ,,.".) ak Coens area ey ae rapa bee Maas z 
attendance in the history of the organ- jinoq the choir i “1873 Se services since She participated, a silver service was presented to [°° ° ry Ee Seas yt cheep ba 
ization. : ere 5 na the organist and his wife. tet re - j ee) hens ae sbacige’ 15 Pi 
The Cincinnati May Festival Jubilee M. Henri Verbrugzhen, distinguished Mischa Elman recently received the final Walkiire’ at the Volksoper of Vienna. 
was celebrated during the first week of May. selgian violinist : and conductor, has been papers, thus becoming a full-fledged American Be : 
A gala performance of Mendelssohn’s Chosen Director of the Minneapolis Symphony His parents brought him here trom Russia William Byrd, the English composer of 
Blijah with a chorus of a thousand voices, Orchestra. when he was seventeen years of age the Elizabethan days, is to have the ente! 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra of one ary of his death honored by concerts of } 
hundred, the mammoth Music Hall organ works throughout Great Britain and by sp 
which had been ,renoyated and enlarged for ial performances of his sacred works in West 
the occasion, at an expense of $50,000, and minster Abbey and Westminster Cathedral 


with Mmes. Florence Easton, Sigrid Onegin, 
Merle Alcock, and BPlizabeth Langhorst, and 
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The Spartanburg Musical Festival 























ssrs. Clarence Whitehill, Dan Beddoe and ; ; 7 PAGE be . PAGE held its 1923 sessions, May 5-7. Beniamino 
‘Depot At oad n't neta opened the World of MERIC teitetaieltiddistetecs so 0 Se « ° 4; 33 Singers’ Etude.. wt tee eee f, W. Wodell 484 Gigli and Florence Macbeth gave distinction 
celebration. Whaeeroteran Me irnnie evan der  lGltorlal ‘25h aeci scien acln sre othe a8 vie 2 437 Master Opera, ‘Samson et Delila by ee 186 to the artists’ list; while the chorus of four 
Stucken had‘been brought back from WHurope Poetry and Practice..... Guiomar Novaes 439 How I Harned My Musical Education— _ hundred voices under Frederick W Wodell 
to the post he so long filled with honor as Lesson from the Birds. Herbert G. Patton 440 ; Symposium Sa MTL Oatin arate, Oo OTIe oe: or aeee es £87 and the Philade Iphia Festival Orchestra under 
conductor of these festivals. The unusually Teacher’s Obligation to Public, rganists Btude. Pte eee eee wee putas {SS Dr. Thaddeus Rich were the great backbone of 
finished work of their choir “establishes R. S. Gilbert 440 Questions and Answers A. de Guichard 491 the programs. 
Cincinnati's reputation as the musical center Seven Things for Little Musicians, pines Re A ee MS oom rt Braine 192 . b 
Beonericn dah ne eee J. Lilian Vanidevere 440 Toston revues (cs Bleebeth A Gent 808 mat oithia eiaad tant rcheaieal conn 

: ° . m : e + u WRC aero YIZan A. Gé8 DUS Os € net chor: an orches ‘ ‘fondu 

The Philharmonic Society of New False Tendencies in Piano Teaching, — tors, passed away at his home on Riverside 
York and the American Orchestral ; ; Sidney Silber 441 MUSIC Drive, New York, April 26. Arthur Mees was 
Society have combined their forces and The Slow Movement....... . Sidné Taiz 442 _ ae en ee. _. born February 13, 1850, at Columbus, Ohio 
will carry out. a plan of systematic musical How It’s Done........... Sidney Bushell 442 Valse ( HrIGtiNe eis. te wie etnale ae R. Friml 455 the son of a clergyman. He was organist. of 
education in connection with adjacent col- Praise Lis Vi ake as, 2a L. G. Heinze 442 Cupid's Appeal Se ah BKC H. Engelmann 456 the first Cincinnati Fest in 1873. under 
leges and the New York public schools. Musical Temperament. .0. L. Monvkeste: 142 Brownies Frolic ciel wie gl aot 00a F. F. Harker 457 Theodore Thomas; and, after various other 
Clarence H. Mackay and Mrs. B. H. Harri- Sonata in Musical Literature, HW. H. Pierce 443 Dance of the Rosebuds........./'. Keats 158 positions of honor in American musical 
mia » leading spirits in the movement Oriental Music....... A. V. Frankenetetn 444 Grand March Processional, W. A. Johnson 459 annals, he went in 1896 to Chicago as assist 
“et ne Rese et ’j i : Self- Training in Sight Reading. .H. Smith 444 Shee hae! “Military Silene m 460 ant conductor of the Theodore Thomas Or 

> » tor of , Class Work in Music..... CO. G. Hamilton 445 POUPTELAN OS) 4.0 ee vba ess ' aydn 460 enesitra. From 1900 his activities had be in 

tert ated crate hag hg as Music Intelligence Test. Wleanor Brigham 446 Processional March (Four Hands), . ago the east, largely in connection with festival 
the $1,000 prize offered by the Chicago Thea- Tennis for Technic........ ~b. B. Dunkin 446 “ane J. B. Prysinger 462 yerformances. 
tre for a symphonic composition by an Amer- Creating Interest in a Beginner, | ; ; In Lilac 7 IMO eee ee eae H. D, Hewitt 464 pe 
ics Paulsen's “Four Oriental Sketches” r 7. 8. Hilton 446 Theme from “5th Symphony,’ : : ss Arturo Toscanini, according to report 
pate a Adana? rn Reid A Civie Opera Company....Wassili Leps 447 P. I. Tachaikowsky 465 jos abandoned all concert and operatic con 
pras the) spaces rth Debuts Debacles....... R, A. Simon 448 qenene Syopaleas)¥ es 04 5 esie's ¢sié ys a ane. toy ducting, because of failing eyesight. 

x ‘s Thea »' of > s op- ‘Leacher’s .Newspaper Publicity, en Antoinette eee e ese eee renee Huer er 471 
Bike 2a Tnvnatee treemanin bake ot tom se pet an he Ht Willams: 448 arse a a pe dos Us Music Bestival Weels would be a proper 
i ‘e-war days, will be reopened in the early Dorothy's Trip to Musie Land, a : 2 EE IE Sort SEIN sh ee coum =" designation for the opening seven days of 
aD Pee i : L. Fairchild 449 Meditation (Violin and Piano), fa M;: In that period the following were in 
fall. : Hints to Piano Students.... ” Berger 450 vs W. R. Spence 174 progress this year :— Cincinnati Jubilee Fes 

Ida Sylvania, an American coloratura Improving Tonal Sense...L. B. Bubanks 450 Sortie in G (Organ)....... BH. 8. Hosmer 176 tival (May 1-5); Spartanburg, S. C., Festival 
soprano, has been arousing much enthusiasm ‘Tone Color Without Pedal....0. V. Wood 450 Dragonflies ...-......+++++...W. fi Ife A77 (Nay 2-4): Springfield, Massachusetts, Fes 
by her singing in Italy. Her recent debut as Spread of Music in Public Schools, Scherzo Caprice,........ io2O0. W. Kern 478 ti 07 (May 4-5); Emporia, Kansas, Festiva 
Violetta in “La Traviata,” at the Teatro Mali- K. W. Gehrkens 451 The Kingdom Eternal (Vocal), ) ~, (May 1); Central New York Music Festival 
bran of Venice, was a real triumph. She has Put Soul Into It....... Roy Lee Harmon 452 | E ; : CO. Meredith 479 5 Svracuse (April 30-May 2); Toronto, Can 
been characterized as “The girl with the Piano Pointers............ W. B. Bailey 452 Song of the Thrush (Vocal), ; ; ada. Bestival (April 30-May 5) saat Mitiate 
million-dollar voice that was developed by Short Story in Music....... W. F. Gates 452 _ r ] _H.W. aes ae Week in Asbury Park, N. J. (April 29-May 5) 
calling the cows on her father’s farm in Penn- Teachers’ Round Table...C. @. Hamilton 453 Little Boy Sleepyhead (V oeal) + C : Relics ; (a9 (Continued on page 497) 
sylvania.” Musical Serap Book,...,...2 A. S&S. Garbett 454 In Any Little Word (Vocal).P, Ambrose 482 i ge 497 
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Summer Suggestions 


For Teachers, Students and Music Lovers 





Devoting a few leisure hours during vacation to reading some helpful book on music is profitable. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MUSICAL LITERATURE FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


Secrets of the Success of Great 
Musicians 
By Eugenio Pirani 

A series of biographical studies of the great masters 


written by a well-known teacher, pianist and composer. 
With keen perception Mr. Pirani has penetrated the philosophy 


of the life success of these great music masters, quite a 
few of whom were personal acquaintances, and reveals them 
to the reader with writing charm that is irresistible. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Music and Morals 
By H. R. Haweis 


Very few books in the history of the art have had more 
nfluence in stimulating an interest in music than this work. 
It contains over four-hundred pages of fascinating reading 
matter including. essays upon musical subjects, biographies 


of the 


great masters and an instrumental section in which 
a chapter on 


carillons is especially noteworthy. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Music Study in Germany 
Py Amy Fay 


I music lover, young or old, can fail to be instructed 
1 harmed by these delightful musical letters of Miss 
Fay, written when she was under the inspirational influence 
of Liszt, Tausig and Deppe. The book is chock full of 
real pedagogical information. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s 
Vacation Abroad 
By Louis C. Elson 


Some observations and experiences of a number of European 
in pursuit of musical history research, taken by Mr. 
presented in his own inimitably humorous manner, 
nost excellent book for summer reading. 


Price, 75 cents 





Standard History of Music 


By James Francis Cooke 


[his history is told in story form—so clear a child can 
understand every word—so absorbing that adults are charmed 
with it Just the thing for amateurs, concert-goers and 
self-study pupils. Handsomely illustrated. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 
Musical Sketches 
By Elise Polko 








This book will not only entertain the 
reader, but will prove instructive as_ well. 
The sketches of the composers are founded 
on facts with stories woven around them. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50 


Anecdotes of Great A decided 


Musicians finger work in extension is presented in mn He: details and has been referred to cor- 
- rectly as 
this excellent technical work. [They are nic.” All for = ae OAT rare 
r.. -. ow ; : d orms of finger exercises, scales, 
By Francis . Gates just the type of studies that teachers and chords, arpeggios, double 
A unique and interesting collection of proficient pianists should use for daily trills, tremolo, glissando and - 
three hundred well authenticated anecdotes of ; the exercises are carried out in full through 
‘reat composers, players and singers told studies. all the keys and are treated in a variety of 
in an entertaining style and embodying rhythms, This is a work 
ch valuable musical information. HAND CULTURE indispensable through one’s 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


First Studies in Music Boris ye 
Biography 


These 


By Thomas Tapper 


bered throughout, and while 
Each biography is the result of careful may be used with piano t 
study; it is direct, readable and never heavy. EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING about the rs ‘dee . etd there is se 
With each composer there is given a portrait to recommend them for the review work o 
and illustrations of his life and works. This ACCURACY the more proficient. 
book will prove most excellent reading By G. Becker Price, 80c CONCENTRATED TECHNIC 
material for young students of music. By Al lieieal 
: There are few who do not need studie DP ractionlly 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 There are few who do not need studies Practically all phases of piano technic are 
of this character. They are thoroughly covered by these desirable 
practical and while some of these studies exercises ie eee pre ie to mod- 
- . < 5 5 ; 2 ern principles of piano technic. 
The Music Life; and How to might be graded as only intermediate in mie eteae they ae be 


Succeed in It 


By Thomas Tapper 


| 


his book presents numerous phases of 
irt and art-life in a thoroughly practical 
manner, It points out the way of success to 
music teachers and_ students. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


FINGER GYMNASTICS 
By I. Philipp 


By A. Busch Flint 


studies are 
fingers to equal strength and the ideas em- 


bodied are based on physiological laws. 


difficulty others are 


Music Publishers and Dealers. 


Great Singers on the 
Art of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke 


Twenty-seven foremost artists of opera, oratorio and 
concert have contributed to this book chapters giving advice 
and suggestions based on their own personal experience. 
Each chapter is preceded by a full-page portrait and short 
biography of the artist. An invaluable book for voice 
teachers and students, concert and opera-goers and _ phono- 
graph owners. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.23 





Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell 


A complete manual of information on the organization, 
management, training and conducting of choirs and choruses, 
with an added chapter on home, community and_ school 
orchestras. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Life Stories of Great Composers 
By R. A. Streatfield 


The lives of great composers are charts to 
to navigate our own careers. They show us the rocks to 
avoid and the ports to make. This book contains thirty- 
five biographies, each followed by a chronology of the com 
poser, Illustrated with full-page portraits. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 


enable us 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
and Music Teaching 
By Louis C. Elson 


It is a magnificent thing to have positive information 
and this work will straighten out many a slip-shod musical 
education. It covers all the essential points from acoustics 
and notation to piano technic and orchestration. An ideal 
book for spare-time reading. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50 


Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 
Grotesques 
By James Huneker 


A collection of exceptionally original critical observations 
from the pen of the late James Huneker, considered by many 
to be his most interesting work. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most frank expressions of opinion on musical matters 
in print. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $1.25 


SUMMER TECHNIC RE-BUILDING 


These Works are recommended for the ‘‘brushing-up”’ 
many teachers undertake in the summer months. 


Any of these works cheerfully sent for examination 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 


Price, $1.50 TECHNIC 


f By I. Philipp 
departure in the completion of 


career. 
Price, $1.00 
training. 
the 


of double-note finger By Theo. Lack 


designed to develop 


quite advanced. four to six. 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Price, $2.00 


An outstanding technical work, exhaustive 
“a compendium of modern  tech- 
notes, 


bravura. 


that 
entire 


L’ART DU CLAVIER 

Price, $1.50 
There are exactly one hundred short ex- 

ercises, covering all the various phases and 

difficulties of piano technic, in this volume. 

The idea of artistic piano playing is remem- 


Price, $1.00 


studies. 


classed as 





Great Pianists on Piano Playing 


By James Francis Cooke 


A series of thirty-six educational conferences with renowned 
masters of the keyboard, presenting the most modern ideas 
upon the subjects of technic, interpretation, style and ex- 
pression. An entire chapter is devoted to each artist, sup- 
plemented by an excellent portrait and biography. An 
absorbingly interesting book that should be read by every 
teacher, student and performer of the instrument. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 





Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered 


By Josef Hofmann 


In this informative book one of. the foremost contemporary 
pianists has written nearly one hundred pages of essays 
and answered two hundred and fifty questions bearing on 
piano playing. This book is highly recommended to piano 
teachers, 

Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 
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Science in Modern Pianoforte 
Playing 
By Mrs. Noah Brandt 


This book is not based upon a theory; it is a practical 
exposition of the methods by which a very successful teacher 
has achieved wonderful results in her own work. It will 
pay every student and teacher to familiarize themselves with 
Mrs. Brandt’s modern, up-to-date ideas. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.00 


Celebrated Pianists, Past and 
Present 


By A. Ehrlich 


Containing one hundred and fifty portraits and biographies 
of European and American pianists of the past and present, 
this work is one of the most reliable books on musical 
biography published. The volume is most attractively bound 
and would make a very desirable and appropriate gift for a 
musical friend about to start on vacation. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $2.50 


The Education of the Music Teacher 
By Thomas Tapper 





A most important work for all teachers who aspire to 
conduct their profession on lines most widely approved in 
modern music study. It contains valuable suggestions on 


the selection and use of teaching material. 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 





Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 


By Edward Baxter Perry 
A poetic, dramatic 
or description of 






and _ historleal 
some of the greatest 
best known piano compositions by Chopin, 
Beethoven, Liszt, Weber, Schumann, Grieg, 
etc. These descriptions undoubtedly will aid 
the player to a better understanding of the 
piece in question or its interpretation. 


Cloth Pound, Price, $2.00 


analysis 
and 










octaves, 


All 






Stories of Standard 
Teaching Pieces 






will prove 


musical 






By Edward Baxter Perry 

This captivating book has helped and wu- 
spired thousands of teachers and pupils. It 
is a companion volume to Descriptive Analyses 
of Piano IVorks and is even more interesting 











and useful, as it deals with pieces from 
the third to the seventh grade by such 
: popular writers as Godard, Rubinstein, 
these studies Nevin, Schytte, etc. 
students after 






Cloth Bound, Price, $2.03 










Well-known Piano Solos; 
and How to Play Them 
By Chas. W. Wilkinson 


A wealth of material to play, study or 
teach is suggested by these one hundred and 
fifteen descriptions, or lessons, om as many 
famous piano compositions. They furnish 
just the touch needed to enjoy further one’s 
playing. Performers will find this book an 
invaluable aid in assisting them to give an 
artistic rendition of the best piano solos. 


Cleth Bound, Price, $2.00 
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sfuccoth s ‘Normal Piano Leeda 


Use Sherwood’s ideas in your 


own teaching. Make it more 
valuable and thus increase your 
earning capacity. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition rates and larger classes, 
but they lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their present standing and leadership—between large and small 
classes—between high and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the 
profession either as singer, player or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and 
artists and you will find that every great musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 





Sherwood, who gained early and world-wide recognition as one of America’s greatest pianists and most successful teachers, was a pupil of 
Deppe, Kullak and the great Liszt, all pupils of Czerny, who received his instruction at first hand from the master Beethoven himself. And the 
sum of this knowledge and the result of his own life-time study and experience Sherwood put into the 


Normal Piano Course and University-Extension Lectures on the Art of Teaching Music. 


This course was especially prepared for teachers. It solves the difficult problems met with in your teaching, practice, and study. It will 
enable you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, and to give 
your pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific instruction. It will enable you to develop your talent, to acquire a more flexible and 
sure technique, to make your tone bigger, richer and more sympathetic; and to become a broader and more cultured musician in every way ; 
in fact, a leading music teacher—without the expense of leaving home. 


No matter where you live, what your previous musical training has been, whether you are an established teacher or one just preparing to teach, 
you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit of our special summer terms. 


The Twentieth Anniversary Is Now Being Celebrated! 


For the first time in the history of the School we are offering a special SUMMER COURSE to Erupe readers. We will send the first six 
lessons from the Normal Piano Course or any other course mentioned on the coupon below. Full instruction and grades on these six lessons 
will be given absolutely FREE. 


The University Extension Method no longer needs an argument in its favor. Universities and colleges everywhere are teaching various subjects 
by this method. It is the only method by which one can remain at home and yet study with the great teachers. 


Make the Summer. Months Count! Prepare for a larger class in the fall. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B25 


l 
This is your opportunity to gain new ideas, new inspiration. You will be ready \ : gee 
for the fall season and have the enthusiasm of the teacher who has attended Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
a Master School. { Please enroll me in your Summer School for the 20th Anniversary 
Offer of Six Lessons Free from the course marked with an X below. 
Fill in the coupon at once. The FIRST SIX LESSONS and catalog will be 2 ear ee 0 Cornet, Amateur [1 Violin 
mailed; also a special lesson card which is to be returned with the examination Teachers O Gui 
papers for grade. Thus you get the personal attention of our great teachers | rl Pinot Couree for O hea Profes- uitar 
and you can keep your class and not have the added expense for “incidentals.” Students 
! O Banjo (5-String) 
| O) Public School CO) Organ (Reed) 
The Musical Profession greatly needs thoroughly trained men and women, both WA 
as performers and teachers. BE AN EXPERT TEACHER! CO Harmony O Voice O) Mandolin 
INES! 2 Se eis LS ROBE OUaS & CACORE SURE OGD Or Cecio chic ANSE ACC nd Ie sos class 
1 
e A . 1 SES HEN Ole Toner ie tated suet em ote Sie cit cs leant ache’ wo eiatasle praateleigiee.e'v'e 9.018 
1 
University Extension Conservatory 9 {civ ccc eect essseettnssssseetesnssete 
4 Shae Meili oe om cee telat efoto laiciate alela’cnvetle' sie UeteWha's ects cludsele veeeeesese ce 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET ; How long have you taught Piano? ............ How many pupils have 
[FP -yOUTIOW.!" 4<:<15.<teae Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ........ Have 
DEPT. B25 CHICAGO, ILL. ; you studied Harmony? ........ Would you like to earn the Degree of 
| Bachelor of Music? ........ 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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VERY REASONABLY PRICED ALBUMS OF MUSIC 


Without Equal in Collections of Copyright Numbers 


POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE 
31 PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
NE of the most popular collections ever published. 
Contains standard and original modern works, 
every number a gem. These pieces are chiefly in grades 
four and five. 


CONTENTS 
A la Bien Aimée Schiitt Mazurque Character- _ 
Ballet Mignon P. Wachs istique. . Frysinger 
Chorus and Dance of Menuet inG.. Minetti 
Elves Dubois Menuet from Sonata, Grieg 
Coming of Spring Eggeling Night’s Magic Spell 


Confession Schiitt Kannerstein 


Danse Bizarre... Fontaine On a Visit Spaulding 
Entreaty Lichner Polacca Brillante Ve Merz 
Gavotte Moderne, Burnand Scarf Dance 2 haminade 
Humoreske Dvorak Singer's Lament Kling 
Humorous Variations, Ochs Spring Dawn , Mason 
Hungary Koelling Toccatina Caprice Benson 
Idyll... Suk Valse Charmeuse Poldini 
Last Rose of Summer,...Glinka Valse de ¢ oncert Peabody 
Maiden’s Blush, The Valse Excentrique Eggeling 
; Gottschalk Valse Lente .. Delibes 
Marcia Fantasica Bargiel Valse Miniature Huerter 

Vivacity.... Fontaine 


Price, 75 Cents 


INTERMEDIATE STUDY PIECES 


31 PIANO COMPOSITIONS OF AN INSTRUCTIVE 
TYPE 
HESE. pieces, although they exemplify various 
points in technic, are quite interesting musically 
and in no way resemble the stilted exercises of study 


books. 





Price, 75 Cents 


POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 
46 EXCELLENT PIANO NUMBERS 

FINE compilation of medium pieces lying in the 

early intermediate grades, all admirably adapted 
for parlor playing. SHARE Sp 

STANDARD PARLOR ALBUM 
41 MELODIOUS AND ENTERTAINING PIANO PIECES 

IECES of intermediate difficulty, all of a light and 
een character, written largely for purposes of 
entertainment, but nevertheless having real musical 


value. 
Price, 75 Cents 


POPULAR SALON ALBUM 
35 BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
WEALTH of good, pleasing compositions of more 
than usual musical merit by leading modern com- 
posers. All the pieces are of intermediate grade. 
Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD AMERICAN ALBUM 

42 DELIGHTFUL PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
N album selected entirely of pleasing compositions 
by American composers. None of the numbers are 


too difficult for the average player. 
Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 
27 SHOWY COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
VOLUME. of all the desirable music that one 
might want for an evening’s entertainment at 
home. All the pieces are of a showy nature and not 
difficult. 








Price, 75 Cents 


EXHIBITION PIECES 
22 BRILLIANT SOLOS FOR ACCOMPLISHED PIANISTS 
IECES that serve to display the technical ability 
of the performer, excellent numbers for concert 
and recital. An opportunity for real economy is 
afforded by this collection, since any two of the pieces 
would cost as much in sheet music as does this entire 


album. 
Price 75 Cents 


STANDARD ADVANCED ALBUM 

28 CLASSIC AND MODERN PIANO NUMBERS 
UMBERS such as the good player delights to turn 
to continually, not of the virtuoso stage, but 
nevertheless real advanced pieces by standard, classic 


and modern writers. 
Price 75 Cents 


THE STANDARD ORGANIST 
43 STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIPE ORGAN 
VERY organist should have this album of inter- 
esting, moderate length organ pieces, written in 
all styles and suited to all purposes. Both original 
compositions and transcriptions are included. 
Price, 75 Cents 
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THE NUMBERS IN EACH 
ALBUM PURCHASED _ IN 
SHEET MUSIC WOULD COST 
TWELVETO FIFTEEN TIMES 
THE PRICE OF THE ALBUM 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY 
48 RECITAL, CONCERT, CLASSIC AND SACRED SONGS 
HIS is a fine collection of songs chiefly for the 
medium voice, both sacred and secular. It consists 
largely of the work of modern writers. 
Price, 75 Cents 


SINGERS’ REPERTOIRE 
36 SONGS FOR STUDIO, RECITAL AND CHURCH USE 
NE of the best values ever offered in a song collec- 
tion. Most of the songs are for medium range of 


voice. 
Price, 75 Cents 


THE STANDARD VOCALIST 
50 SELECTED SONGS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
IFTY secular and sacred songs of average compass 
by the leading modern writers, something for every 
possible purpose. Every song is splendid; there are 
no commonplace or uninteresting numbers. 
Price, 75 Cents 


THE STANDARD VIOLINIST 
32 COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 

HESE pieces are of all styles and suited to all 

possible occasions and are within the range of the 
average good player. 

The violin part is bound separately and also 
given in score over the piano accompaniment. 

Price, 75 Cents 


VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE 


29 MELODIOUS VIOLIN AND PIANO NUMBERS 
WENTY-NINE violin and piano compositions by 
classical as well assmodern composers. These pieces 

are of medium difficulty. Many of them have been 
used as encores by the best performers. The violin 
part is bound separate, as well as being printed over 


the piano accompaniments. 
Price, 75 Cents 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and DEALERS 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
1883—Fortieth Anniversary Year—1923 









PIANO PLAYERS’ REPERTOIRE 
39 POPULAR PIECES 
ee} the volume for general use; for the home, for 
light recital work, for sight-reading practice, for 
self-amusement. These pieces are all in grades three 
and four. 





CONTENTS 

Arabian March... ., .. Horvath Longing..........Loeb-Evans 
At the Blacksmith’s. .. .. Klin Military March...... ..Flagler 
Autumn Idyl......... Renatt Morning Song ........Spence 
Behind the Scenes. .Engelmann Musical Chatter... .. von Blon 
Bugle Corps, The... ...., Bovet No Surrender.... .. .. Morrison 
By the Lakeside. .. .. Morrison Nocturne in E Flat. .. ..Geibel 
Carnival March. . .... Bonheur Pantomime Ballet... ....Kern 
Cecilia Waltz... . ....Philie Quartet, “Rigoletto” 
Chapel Bell... ...... ..Flagler ; Engelmann 
Czardas..............Parlow Sailors’ Song, etc.... .. Koelling 
Danse Rococo. ...... ..Steiner Secret of the Flowers. . Worden 
Dreams of My Mountain Spring Song....... .. Tolhurst 

Home.............Rathbun Sweet Memories. ......Martin 
Finesse. .............Koelling Tender Musings... ..Lieurance 
Fleetfoot. 7. S. 2... «+ +.Rolfe To Springtime... .. ..Eggeling 
Golden Meadows....Morrison Told at Twilight........Kern 
Happy Dreams........Bonner Trumpets............Doppler 
Homeward March.... .Lindsay Twilight Song....... Shackley 
In High Spirits. .... . .Sartorio Valse Fugitive........ Calvini 
Jolly Comrades. . .. Engelmann With Song and Jest», .. Flagler 
Larghetto,...........Mozart 


Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD STUDENT’S CLASSIC 
ALBUM 
48 PIANO PIECES BY THE BEST WRITERS 
HE very best composers, classical and modern, are 
represented in this album. The pieces are chiefly 
of intermediate grade. 
Price 75 Cents 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 


70 MELODIOUS SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PIANO 
PIECES 

N unusually generous number of piano pieces for 

teaching, recreation and first recital numbers. 

These pieces are all_in the second and third grade of 


difficulty. 
Price, 75 Cents 





STANDARD ELEMENTARY PIANO 
ALBUM 
82 PLEASING EASY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
N exceptionally large collection of new first and 
second grade pieces.- An album that delights and 
€ncourages the young student. 
Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
72 FIRST AND SECOND GRADE PIANO PIECES 
VERY number in this album is melodious, and 
each piece has some distinctive characteristics of 
its own. May be used for teaching, for recreation, or 


for recital purposes. 
Price, 75 Cents 





MUSIC LOVERS’ DUET BOOK)! 

28 MISCELLANEOUS FOUR-HAND PIANO PIECES 

HIS is one of the best obtainable collections for 

general use in ensemble practice, sight-reading 
practice and recreation playing. The lover of ensemble 
playing will enjoy these numbers, as they are well 
balanced throughout and largely of intermediate grade. 
It will be noted that the duets are both original four- 
hand pieces and transcriptions from classic, modern 
and contemporary writers. 

Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD DUET PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
29 PIANO DUETS IN VARIOUS STYLES 
N excellent all-round collection of four-hand pieces 
lying chiefly in the third grade. All the pieces 
are of bright and tuneful character, lying well under 
the hands and with plenty to do for either player. 


Price, 75 Cents 


OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 


22 EXCELLENT PIANO DUETS ON OPERATIC AIRS 
RANSCRIPTIONS of the favorite operatic airs 
have always enjoyed a certain popularity with piano 

performers, and they are invariably received with ex- 

pressions of pleasure by an audience. The duets in 

this album have been selected from the immortal 

melodies of the standard operas, all arranged in effec- 

tive and playable form, intermediate grade of difficulty. 
Price, 75 Cents 
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Music’s Stupendous Future in America 

We hardly dare dream of the future of music in our coun- 
try. ‘The mere contemplation of the plans laid down for coming 
generations almost staggers us. Speaking as a member of the 
great group we call our commonwealth, we feel embarrassed by 
the obligations which opportunity will thrust upon the musical 
students of the future. Let us hope that the force of ‘our ideals, 
the dimensions of our ‘talents, and the persistence of our indus- 
try, will result in helping the greatest of the group to live up 
to standards of artistic quality second to none. If we do not 
it will be to our everlasting shame, because nowhere in the world 
is opportunity so lavishly spread before the music student. 

Every day we read of new public halls being erected or 
planned. These halls are to cost anywhere from $300,000 to 
$30,000,000 each.- Although they are a part of the patriotic 
aftermath of the great war, their principal usefulness in the 
future will be that of housing great musical events; and their 
promoters know this and state it. Organs, ranging in price 
from $5,000 to $50,000, are springing up all over the country in 
ehurches and in motion picture palaces. New orchestras are 
being started everywhere. The public schools, now being 
equipped with wonderful auditoriums and often with fine organs, 
are on the eve of immense musical development. 

The art and the industry of music are now producing a rev- 
enue in America said to be far over $2,000,000 a day. Money, 
of course, is merely a barometer of activity. We may spend 
fortunes every minute and spend them for very bad music indeed. 
Fortunately there is always a splendid upward tendency in our 
musical life. Those who enter by the gates of Jazz soon find 
themselves in a world of music far more entrancing than the 
superficial ballyhoo which first attracted them. For this, the 
musician sometimes condones Jazz. Even now it is passing, in 
the sense that even the most frivolous themes are found to sell 
better and “take” better when they are arranged creditably by 
musicians of real training and ability. : 

The classical beauty of the architecture of the beautiful 
halls and buildings of the music schools which spring up every- 
where will in itself tend to command dignity and character for 
the music that will be made in them. Therefore, we can readily 
see that our future will far transcend mere commercial prowess 
and result in permanent artistic achievements more enduring and 
more monumental than the mere magnificence of the buildings 
themselves. 





Brahms and the Masters 


Braums’ attitude toward the masters is interesting. For 
Bach he had an unlimited affection, and likewise, for Beethoven. 
The C Minor Symphony and the Violin Concerto affected him 
tremendously. Bizet’s “Carmen” was one of his favorites. 
Chopin charmed him, particularly with the E Minor Concerto. 
He identified the genius of Dvorak early in the life of that mas- 
ter, writing to a friend “His Serenade will give you an en- 
thusiasm for wind instruments.” He complained that the valu- 
able works of Handel, Mozart and Haydn were so numerous that 
only a public library could contain them as one’s home was en- 
tirely too small. His hostility toward Liszt was historic. Of 
Liszt’s “Christus” he said, “The Thing is so deplorably long, 
flat and lacking in spirit that I am at a loss to know how any 
one would want to present it.” For Schubert and Schumann he 
had the deepest affection. His enthusiasm for Wagner was not 
overpowering; but there was not half of the severe animosity 
which many have attributed to Brahms towards his great con- 
temporary. 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
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The Thirst for Information 

SAMUEL SmIes, or his disciple, O. S. Marden, in their wild- 
est dreams of self-help, never imagined anything like the present 
American industry in auto-instruction. Possibly America differs 
from other lands more in this human characteristic than in any 
other. The fact that we are adults never relieves us of the idea 
that we can and must study in order to be happy and pro- 
gressive. We never graduate. In this land of freedom we are 
never free from the obligation to develop ourselves at all ages. 
Grandmothers enter colleges with the same eagerness that marks 
the most ambitious ‘youth. 

Our old Yankee cant phrase, “Wall, I want to know,” has 
become a part of the national morals, the conventions, the tradi- 
tions of the people. We all want to know; we are ashamed of 
ourselves when we do not know; and one of our pet ambitions 
is to go on learning as long as we have the physical and mental 
strength to keep up. 

In this we are all aided and abetted by newspapers and 
magazines, lectures, university extension courses, night schools, 
chautauquas, and by correspondence schools. Many of the 
popular magazines have a large number of their advertising 
pages taken with special offers to sell books and courses, all 
based upon the American chronic thirst for information. Some 
of these courses are little above the ridiculous; but the fact that 
they are demanded is evidenced by the ever-increasing size of 
the space consumed by the advertisers. 

The truly gigantic effort that we in America are making 
to be informed, despite all obstacles, is one of the most striking 
phenomena of the new world. The outpouring of magazines 
and books, listing many of the great masterpieces of the past 


and the present and selling at prices ranging from five cents to 


ig 
fifty dollars, indicates one of the large industries of the coun- 
try. Music publishing is done on a huge scale. Printing and 


publishing plants cover hundreds of acres. 


In all this, we who regard the future of our country with 


confidence and earnestness must realize that the quality and 
depth of our learning must not be ignored. Let us delve deep 
and come up with the real pearls, not merely swim along the 
surface afraid of the sharks of hard work and difficulty. There 
is just as much opportunity to do serious and consequential auto- 
instructive work in music at home as there is for superficial 
work. Do not be fooled by clap-trap courses offering absurd 


short cuts. One can often do a thousand times better by the 


purchase of a few good books and the use of such a simple but 
comprehensive assistant as “The Guide for New Teachers of 
Piano,” which the publisher is always glad to furnish gratis. 
Good correspondence schools are good only in proportion to the 
amount of downright hard work and effort put in by the pupil. 





Opera by the People 

ProBaBty we shall never be a really operatic country until 
we secure opera “‘of the people, for the people, by the people.” 
In this issue of Tore Erupre Mr. Wassili Leps tells of the Phila- 
delphia organization which has for years been giving operatic 
performances yearly “by the people.” All over the country 
the interest in similar movements is unusual. In England, the 
Daily Telegraph devotes a whole column to the efforts to pro- 
duce opera there under similar plans. The results have been 
most encouraging. Perhaps this is the turn in the operatic 
situation here in America, where all opera has been confined to 
a half-dozen or so companies. 











The New Garibaldi and Music 

Possibly the most interesting product of the backwash of 
the great war is Mussolini, often called “the new Garibaldi.” 
Bloodless as was his revolution in Italy, it is none the less 
complete and powerful. Mussolini is the voice of modern Italy, 
the Italy of the black-shirted Fascisti. 

Like many of the world’s great men of the present, Mussolini 
is reported to be a fine amateur musician. His instrument is the 
violin. When Mascagni came back from his recent trip to South 
America, Mussolini immediately invited the maestro to a consul- 
tation upon plans for greater musical activity in Italy. This 
bespeaks a larger public and state support for composers and 
high class institutions. 

Italy is wise. Music, in addition to being one of the undying 
glories of the peninsula, is also an immense revenue producer. 
Thousands of Italian musicians throughout the world are looking 
back to the music of the homeland. The operas of Italy produce 
a world revenue for Italian publishers and producers which in 
these times of exchange must be important for the state. 

There is talk of founding a new state Theater for music 
in Rome and in other centers, employing private subscriptions, 
communal and state funds. An effort will be made to return to 
the classical traditions of Italian music; and nothing will be left 
undone to place Italian music upon the highest possible level. 





Eight Priceless Assets 

Tue Ervpr believes that we, as a people, possess eight 
main channels for the dissemination of information, inspiration, 
beauty, music and art—eight priceless assets upon which our 
democratic civilization must depend. 

Naming them in order, they are: 

Tue CHURCH. 

Tue Scuoot (Universiries, Art Museums, Erc.). 

Tue Printine Press. 

Tur CHauraveva (Tue Lyceum, THe CoNnceRT 
Hata, Direc.) 

THe Drama. 

THe CrveMa. 

Tue Tatxinc MaAcuIne. 

Tue Rapio. 

If we are to escape the chaos which has made most of 
Europe a nightmare, we must employ these media to safeguard 
our precious heritages. Through all of these, wholesome prin- 
ciples of life, ideals long tested by our ancestors which have led 
to the greatness of our land, may be disseminated. Through all 
of these, music may be carried to the world. 

Our people should realize that the blessings that may thus 
come through them, at a cost so,slight that it is well nigh infini- 
tesimal, bring privileges and delights which only kings and em- 
perors could enjoy a comparatively few years ago. Take the 
wonderful background of music away, however, and the value of 
these assets would be cut in half. 

Consider moving pictures, for instance. Moving pictures 
may be employed as a mighty force for good; and the great mov- 
ing picture interests of the country have shown, by endeavoring 
to bring the industry under better influences, that the desire is 
for better and better pictures, human but elevating. 

Jesus spoke in parables; and the best moving pictures are 
often glorified parables, flashed upon the minds of millions with 
a force so great that it can not be ignored. hese pictures are 
shown in palaces that would have staggered the imagination of 
Louis XIV, Henry the Eighth, or even Napoleon. The pictures 
are shown to orchestral accompaniments: played by highly 


trained musicians. ‘The modern, large, high-class moving pic- 
ture orchestra has a technique that would have amazed Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Mozart or Haydn. Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde 
was at first abandoned in Vienna after fifty-seven rehearsals, be- 
‘ause it was to difficult. The Liebestod, exquisitely played, is a 
frequent number on moving picture musical programs. 

Where is there room for Bolshevism in our country, when 
the average American workman can have for a few small coins 
privileges which the world’s richest and most powerful men did 
not dare dream of a few years ago? 

As long as men and women of high ideals and long estab- 
lished American principles of character and fair play control 
our priceless avenues for the presentation of great truths,we need 
not fear that we shall fall into the mire which makes a large part 
of Europe a source of unending terror to multitudes of its citi- 
zens. 





Does Music Quicken the Wits ? 


One of the claims made for music is that it quickens the 
mental processes. We believe that the contention is right. We 
have seen among our own pupils a noticeable development of 
the rapidity of the thought action. More than this, from years 
of association with musicians we have continually marvelled at 
the quickness of their minds when applied to problems other 
than music. At repartee none is quicker than the tongue of 
the musician. Von Bulow’s wit, for instance, was instantaneous. 
His rivals never could get the best of him. Of one of William 
Sterndale Bennett’s compositions he once said, “It is so much 
like Mendelssohn that one might have thought that Sir Julius 
Benedict had written it.” Of Mascagni he said, “He has in 
his predecessor Verdi his own successor, who will live long after 
him.” Once, when riding on an ocean liner, he looked longing- 
ly at the musicians and remarked, ‘How lucky those fellows are. 
They can eat their lunch without music.” Von Bulow was only 
one of thousands of musicians whose wits have sparkled con- 
tinuously. 





Music Too Easy 

Doers it not seem, now and then, that one of the reasons 
why many pupils do not progress is that music comes to them 
too easily? It is human to value things of great price. The 
student who has to fight for the opportunity to study is almost 
always the one who succeeds most. 

The late James Huneker, one of our valued predecessors in 
the editorial chair of Tur Erupr, tells in his entertaining 
*Steeplejack,” how he had to struggle for a musical education. 
Huneker’s father wanted the youth to be a lawyer, and accord- 
ingly placed him in a lawyer’s office. The famous critic tells 
how he was obliged to take his lessons at six A. M., in order to 
get them in at all. His teacher was Michael Cross, and Huneker 
writes: 

‘To take lessons, I had to be at the Cross piano at six A. M. 
(He was an early riser.) I sneaked out of the house, my music hid- 
den under my coat, for fear of meeting my father—usually 
gone on his business before that hour. He was no doubt sur- 
prised at my activity, but never suspected the cause. At nine 
A. M. I was at my desk in the office of Daniel M. Fox, ready 
for the transcription of some dull will or deed or real estate. 
My leisure hours were devoted to music-study.” 

Possibly, if things had been made easy for Huneker, the 
world would have lost one of its greatest critics of art and 
music. 





IN HAPPY ANTICIPATION 


This is in anticipation of a very happy event in the life of “The Etude Music Magazine.” In October we shall celebrate 
the Fortieth Anniversary of our work with a special issue of the paper. Best of all, we are hearing from literally hundreds who 


have been with us as subscribers and friends for forty years. 


During this time we have all witnessed the greatest advance in 


musical interest ever experienced in any country. In 1883 Music was still regarded as a matter of secondary importance. Now 
it is part of the daily life of all. It has been a privilege and a joy to have participated in promoting the great artistic progress. 
Naturally, we shall leave nothing undone to make our Anniversary issue worthy of the loyalty of our good friends for four 
decades. 
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THE ETUDE 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


“GENERALLY speaking, people of the North American 
Continent seem to have difficulty in grasping the nature 
and character of musical culture of the cluster of Latin- 
American countries south of the Caribbean. They are 
surprised to learn a few simple facts and seem inclined 
to regard South America as a land of jungles and high 
mountains, with a mere smattering of culture. Just as 
the European now and then has difficulty in realizing 
that one does not step right out of the boundaries of 
New York City into an Indian reservation, the North 
American sometimes can not comprehend that music is 
a matter of real and beautiful significance in hundreds 
of thousands of South Amierican homes. 

“T was fortunate in having Mr. Chiaffarelli for my 
teacher, as he had worked for years to make the city 
of Sao Paulo an artistic center for famous artistic visi- 
tors. He has taught a number of pianists who have 
acquired fame in Brazil, somie even reaching beyond the 
frontiers of my native land to Europe. Among these 
are Antoinetta Rudge-Miller, now well known in Eng- 
land, and a young man, Ivan de Souza Lima, now 
twenty-two years of age, who, like me, was sent to the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the first prize last 
year. I had the pleasure of hearing him, and predict 
that he will make a sensation when he comes to America 
next season. I want him to come to America, because 
I believe that this is the real center of musical art of 
the present day, judged from all points of view. 


Opera in Latin America 


“In Brazil the drama and the opera are long estab- 
lished institutions. For over half a century the best 
companies of the world have been heard in our capitals. 
I remember my mother speaking about Tamagno, Bat- 
tistini, Gayarre and many others she had heard in her 
youth. Toscanini began his great career in Brazil. He 
was an orchestral performer at the opera. One night 
the conductor of the opera had some trouble with the 
impresario.. The conductor decided that the impresario 
needed discipline, and consequently did not appear when 
the time for the performance arrived. The public waited 
and waited while the impresario tore his hair. The gal- 
lery was filled with students, who began to stamp and 
make cat-calls, all of which did not contribute to the 
peace of mind of the impresario. Finally Toscanini 
arose from his place amid the uproar, took the baton in 
his hand and conducted the opera from beginning to end, 
entirely from memory, and with a firmness and dex- 
terity that at once identified him as a master conductor. 
Naturally, at the end he received a great ovation, and 
his reputation was established. 

“In the drama we were fortunate in having many of 
the greatest actors of the world visit us, including Sarah 
Bernhardt, Eleonora Duse, Rejane, Coquelin and others. 
Bernhardt called Sao Paulo the artistic capital of Brazil. 

Brazil has many magnificent theaters which have been 
erected by the municipalities. The opera house at Sao 
Paulo is as beautiful as the opera at Paris. There Wag- 
ner’s operas are given with great success, and each 
season the contract calls for novelties and a series of 
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Poetry and Practice 


An Interview secured expressly for THE ETubE, with the distinguished Brazilian Virtuoso Pianist 


GUIOMAR 


Biographical 


Mme. Guiomar Novaes was born at Sao Joao 
da Boa Vista, February 28th, 1895. Her parents 
noted in her earliest youth that she could play 
very readily by ear. At the age of six she was 
placed under the instruction of the great peda- 
gog, Luigi Chiaffarelli,,in Sao Paulo. He is 
an Italian well schooled in German classics. At 
seven she was exhibited as a prodigy. At nine 
she gave her first recital and continued to make 
several appearances in public during the following 
five years, making frequent tours to the interior 
of the continent. At the age of fourteen she 
entered into the competition for a scholarship at 
the Paris Conservatoire. She arrived at the fa- 
mous French school on the last day of the com- 
petition. Three hundred and eighty-fwe contest- 
ants had already been heard. Her numbers were 


entire “Ring of the 
artists brought to 


Wagnerian operas. Last year the 
Nibelungen” was performed with 
Brazil for the occasion. 

Caruso, Titta Ruffo, Gigli, Galli-Curci, 
Friedman, Arthur Rubinstein, Strauss, Mascagni, Wein- 
gartner, all have visited Brazil. 


Paderewski, 


Brazil a Musical Country 

Our greatest composer was Antonio Carlos Gomez. 
Gomez was born in Campinas, Brazil, in 1839. He died 
at Para in 1896. He was a pupil of the Milan Con- 
servatorio. He wrote some nine works for the stage, 
the most famous of which is J] Guarany. This opera 
has a very beautiful overture which, I hear, is frequently 
played in North America. He wrote a hymn to cele- 
brate American Independence, The Salute of Brasil. 
This was sung at the Centennial in Philadelphia, in 1876. 
His operas are so Italian in type that one might think 
that they were written by a native of Italy instead of 
3razil. They have been performed extensively abroad. 
Another opera of much fame is “Salvator Rosa,” which 
was first given in Venice in 1874. 

“Of course we have modern composers in Brazil, such 
as Glauco Velasquez, Oswald and Nepmuceno. Many 
of the South American composers and musicians are 
known in Europe as well as here. Teresa Carreno, who 
was born as a Venezuelan, but who became thoroughly 
cosmopolitan because of her long residence abroad, was 
unquestionably one of the greatest of all pianists of her 
sex. Reynaldo Hahn, who was born in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, in 1874, has lived in Paris since his third year; 
so that his South American influences are purely natal. 
He is known in"Paris by his several works for the stage 
and in America by his exquisite songs. Nevertheless, 
South America claims him. 


Great Opportunities 


“With the immense development of the country of 
such vast resources as Brazil, greater musical activity 
is sure to come. With the more and more 
concert artists and orchestras, the interests will spread 
from opera into these fields. The chances there in the 
future should be very great, although the United States 
is now of course the land of greatest musical oppor- 
tunity. 

“Fortunately, my teacher, although an Italian, was a 
worshipper of Bach and Beethoven as well as Chopin 
and Schumann. I had under him a most severe training 
in the elements of technic.- I went through the routine 
of Czerny and Cramer just as though I had been in 
Leipsic 6r Munich; only I have always felt that he per- 
mitted me to put a little more color in my technical work. 


visits’ of 


How Success Does Not Come 
“Tf I have any message at all for the students of 
America, it would be that of emphasizing the poetical 
in their lives. I see students, thousands of them, and | 
know that with the characteristic industry of Americans, 
they are literally “working their heads off” to acquire 
success. But, does success always come in that way? | 
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the Chopim BALLADE IN A FLAT and the Schumann 
CARNAVAL. Greatly to the surprise of all, the 
little unknown girl from Brasil won the scholar- 
slip. Two years were spent at the conservatotre, 
where her piano teacher was the famous Isidor 
Philipp, a frequent contributor to The Etude. 
She graduated in rort, again winning the first 
prise over all competitors. ~ Her debut was made 
in France with great and was followed 
by numerous tours of England, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland. Her first Amu rican tour 
by the mature character and the deep ‘penetrative 
occurred in 1915, when she surprised the critics 
msight of her hardly credible for one 
of her youth. Her subsequent appearances have 
been cumulatively impressive; and she 


ranks as one of the foremost pianists of the day. 
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think not. Please do not think for a moment that I 
minimize technic. Look at the more or less monumental 
technical works of M. Isidor Philipp; and you may 
imagine what I have been through. M. Philipp is pos- 
sibly the greatest technical specialist living; but he also 
emphasizes the need for beauty in all his work in in 
terpretation. 
How Is Beauty Acquired? 

“How is beauty acquired in piano playing? Can it b 
acquired by practice and technic alone? It seems to m 
impossible to think of its coming merely by manipulat- 


ing ivory keys. If you spend eight hours a day for eight 





years working your fingers, you will probably succeed in 
making a machine of yourself but certainly not an artist 
that the public will want to hear. ; 

“Far more than practice and industry, in the develop- 
ment of my own work, are two factors which very few 
students ever conside1 [he first I feel is my devotion 
to the highest ideals of life, from the spiritual nse, 
as I feel them revealed to me through my religion. — I 
vave always been a devout Catholic, and place implicit 
trust in the Almighty in the development of my life. 
The second factor was the loving care of my mother, 


who from my earliest infancy has seen to it that I be 
surrounded with beautiful and noble 
helped me to understand the great problems of life with- 
out contact with the She had me read 


taught me about the 


things. She has 


ous elements 
great books, inspiring poetry. She 
great and 
how they sacrificed for 


noble characters of the world, and told me 
ideal 


Beautiful Vistas 





“In the Summer we } ent to some beautiful 
part of the world, where there were wonderful views 
of nature that photograph themselves upon the mind, 


never to be forgotten. We spent days and days in great 
art galleries and beautiful churches in the contemplation 
of famous pictures. From these things one naturally 
absorbs concepts of the elemental principles of art such 
as variety in form and color, symmetry, mass of effect 
and thus gains a higher perception of the same prin- 


ciples as the masters of music applied them in their a1 
‘The trouble 

pects to find 

technic. No matter how 


with piano study is that the student ex 


success all carefully packed in a box of 
technic may be, 


possession of an artist—and 


indispensable 
it is worthless unless in the 
by an artist | mean one who has artistic concepts, real 
appreciation of the principles of beauty, strength, form 
and color. 


Are You One Among Thousands? 
“Study your Czerny, your Pischna, your Hanon dili- 
iberated 
cannot do without 
No pianist ever achieved 


things which give you 
You 


arpeggios and octave studies. 


gently. They are the 


channels of expression. scales, 
fame without securing this technic in some way or other. 
On the thousand 


students right now with a technic approaching 


other hand, there ar and thousands of 


if that of a 
Liszt, a Rubinstein or a Rosenthal who stand very scant 
opportunities of becoming artists accepted by the public 


[he artist is a missionary of beauty. He discloses all 
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the grandeur of nature. He opens and reveals to all 
the profound, mysterious soul of Beethoven—the poetical 
soul of Chopin. What a sacred mission! 

He who would enter the sacred temple of art must 
keep his soul pure. Alas for him who attempts to enter 
with mercenary thoughts. As Christ put the money 
changers out of the temple, so should the performer 
with a materialistic object be ejected from the templcs 
of art. The child from his very first steps in art should 
be made to realize that he is a missionary and not a 
mercenary. Real art is a devotion, not a financial ex- 
pediency. 

The artist should be a noble instrument of the Creator, 
for the transmission of glorious thoughts to humanity. 
Great instruments are not made in factories or by fac- 
tory methods. We value a Stradivarius violin because 
it is so exquisitely and wonderfully made. Compare it 
with a factory-made violin from Germany or Japan. In 
like manner the artist can not be made by factory (tech- 
nical) methods alone, 


Preparation for Performance 

“Try the experiment in your own playing. Fill your 
soul with the beauty of a wonderful vista, a glorious 
painting, a noble deed, an inspiring poem; and then play 
your Chopin nocturne. If you do not note a difference, 
better give up music as a profession. You will never 
become an instrument of the Almighty in the higher 
sense. 

“Perhaps you think that you are denied opportunities 
for perceiving beauty. That is nonsense in these days 
of opportunity. Beauty is everywhere; if we will only 
look for it. Did you ever get up at four in the morning 
to see a wonderful sunrise? My mother and I have 
done so many and many a time. Books, magazines, pic- 
tures, are everywhere now. Learn to discriminate; find 
out what is best. It is wonderful how the Almighty 
seems to conspire with those who endeavor to live beau- 
tiful, simple lives. Success comes before one knows it. 
The people who are always scheming and conniving to 
get success at the disadvantage of others do not seent 
to survive long in art.” 


A Lesson from the Birds 
By Herbert G. Patton 


HAVE you ever sat in a summer grove and listened to 
the mother bird as she taught her young to sing?’ First 
there were but a few light, liquid notes, repeated till 
the smaller one began to imitate. Then a few notes 
were added to this, and repeated till the pupil had these 
learned. And so the teacher-bird proceeded till her 
scholar had a complete song learned. 

Also, have you ever heard: a teacher, belonging to the 
“superior human family,” giving a lesson in which the 
pupil was allowed to execute scarcely a half dozen notes 
without interruption and fault finding? 

The bird on the chimney used no such method. Enough 
of the song was produced to make a little pleasing melody 
and the little pupil was led to believe it was actually 
producing the song. 

Instead of stopping a pupil at the first mistake which 
may be after the second or third note, we can let him 
continue, stopping him at the end of a phrase. Further- 
more, we need not point out all the mistakes at one time, 
but let part of the attention be fixed on the beauty of 
the melody. 

My little feathered friends repeated the song phrase 
by phrase at least a dozen times, when suddenly the 
teacher flapped his wings and departed with such haste 
that I wondered if he had an engagement with some 
other bird in a distant neighborhood. 

Let us try to make the study of music a joy. There 
are few instruction books but have exercises that are 
devoid of pleasing melody or are too exacting on the 
pupil. These can be omitted sometimes and the desired 
technical accomplishment brought out in some other. set 
of notes that will be less irksome. 

When a boy of eight, I had to walk three miles with 
a dusky maid to take my music lessons. What wonder 
I dreaded the lesson day. Though blessed with sturdi- 
ness, the lesson and the six miles of walk up and down 
hill, left me more tired than my teacher or parents 
realized at the time. 

What impressed me in the lesson of the robin was 
its care to preserve the continuity of the carol. The 
momentum of it carried the tiny pupil rapidly along 
to success, when he, too, could add his song to the 
medley of summer lays. 


“Music is fundamental—one of the great sources 
of life, health, strength and happiness.” 
—Luther Burbank. 
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The Music Teacher’s Obligation to the General Public 


By Russell Snively Gilbert 


Tue honest music teacher should devote his life to 
the high art of being a sincere educator. Undoubtedly 
it is his first duty to lead the children in their search 
for the true knowledge of music. Unfortunately, most 
teachers forget that they have a second mission to ful- 
fill; that is, to educate the general public in an apprecia- 
tion of music and its relation to life. 

In the small towns throughout the country the people 
are anxious to have a better understanding of all forms 
of music. If they are not musical, it is,due to the fact 
that they have not had the opportunity to hear good 
music. Read in the papers of the hundreds of people 
living far from the musical centers who take long and 
expensive trips to hear some big artist. These people 
often go away disappointed because they have not been 
able to appreciate and absorb the music they hear; and 
so they come to the conclusion that they are not musical. 

In order to enjoy and understand music, people must 
hear it frequently. They must be introduced first to 
the classics of the old masters, and then later they will 
be able to understand the music of the new modern com- 
posers. They must hear a composition repeated many 
times until they become really familiar with it. Then 
they will learn to love it just as much as they do the 
old familiar songs that their parents have sung for 
them so many times that they understand every measure. 

Is it not reasonable to say that this part of the educa- 
tion should fall upon the shoulders of the music teacher ? 
If the public found that the music teachers were doing 
all that they could to give them this better understand- 
ing and a better enjoyment of the music they hear, 
the teachers would be more respected and looked upon 
as authorities on their subject. 

Strange as it may seem, there are people in far too 
many towns who do not know the difference between 
an oratorio and an opera. There are many people who 
have never heard the name of Chopin. Is this not a 
wonderful field in which a teacher may work? 


No teacher is so busy or should allow himself to be so 
busy that he cannot devote at Ieast one hour every day 
to further his own development. Would it not be a fine 
thing for the teacher to organize a class or club to 
meet once a week in a school building or church parlor 
for the purpose of studying the master pieces under the 
guidance of the teacher. To pay the teacher for his 
time in preparing the evening’s work, a small monthly 
fee or ducs should be charged. The teacher cannot be 
classed with the great artist who gives all his time and 
strength and thought to the compositions he plays, and 
the teacher should not try to copy or rival him. It 
is true that after the public has heard the-artist, it. will 
compare his work with the work of the teacher; but it 
will also remember that if it had not been for the help 
of the teacher, the public could not have appreciated 
the work of the artist, and the teacher will be praised 
and valued far above the artist. 

While the teacher must be the guide and director in 
this study, he must be careful to remember that there 
may be others in his vicinity who can assist him, By 
using the help of any local talent, he can help to keep 
out some of the jealousies that so often ruin a good 
endeavor of this kind. No matter how impossible the 
local talent may be, it can always be improved, if the 
teacher uses tact. The aim should be to cement the 
entire vicinity in a solid body working together towards 
a higher goal. A 

Until the unheard-of teachers in the remote places are 
willing to start a public movement of this sort and prove 
that they are ready and glad to do a lot of hard work 
for the benefit of the public, just so long the public will 
fail to yield to them the respect they should have the 
right to command. It is the small, insignificant seeds 
planted by the thousands of music teachers throughout 
the country that will reap for us a musical nation. 





Seven Things to Keep Little Musicians Interested 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


THE modern system of phonics, which is used in teach- 
ing reading, produces speedy results. In a remarkably 
short time the child, equipped with a vocabulary, is poking 
his small nose into books, and reveling in the way their 
mysteries unfold to him. 

Likewise, once having learned the symbols used in 
music, the child is eager to read its literature. The 
teacher who knows and loves little people, who has ra- 
tional ideas along pedagogic lines, and who makes the 
study of music a natural and grateful part of a child’s 
development, will shape this music reading and study 
along definite lines. 

The suggestions which follow endeavor to show how 
music may be classified so as to correspond with the 
seven divisions usually employed in child study of litera- 
ture. 

(1) Imaginative. Many good musical settings of 
fairy tales have already been made, Pieces dealing with 
giants, elves, brownies:and pixies are under this heading. 
Most of these compositions need delicacy and lightness 
of touch. They require the child to express, with the 
piano, some of the shimmer and wonder which are the 
charm of the prose fairy tale. 

(2) The descriptive piano composition is by far the 
larger part of the child’s musical fare, until he is able to 
work at the more abstract classics. Under descriptive 
pieces come military scenes, lullabys, hunting songs, swing 
songs, spinning songs, legends, and all pieces with clearly 
descriptive titles, such as “At the Circus,” “In the Tally- 
Ho” and “Evening Chimes.” 

In this group should be included the pieces which are 
descriptive of nature. Compositions about birds— 
“Nightingale in the Garden,” “Birdling,” echoes, brooks, 
wind, rain, and the seasons, are all descriptive. The 
pastorale is one effective bit of tone-painting which even 
a small child can enjoy and play well. Schumann’s two 
sets of children’s pieces are among the finest in this class, 
but. they demand a technic and maturity of thought 
usually found in older pupils, or those specially talented. 

(3) The idea of travel is a veritable magic carpet. 
Seated on his own prosaic piano stool, the child may 
gain, through well-chosen music, some of the thrill that 
comes from good travel stories. Oriental music, national 


dance forms, tyroliennes, polonaises, gondola songs, and 
folk tunes, will give flavor and zest to many a lesson. 
Take the trouble to find out what your pupils are study- 
ing in geography, and a tarantelle or Oriental sketch, 
which will correlate with this work, will, by its very 
appropriateness, make a vivid impression and be done 
with added interest and understanding. 

(4) There are a few of what might be termed “mood 
pictures” in early piano work. A psychologic grasp and 
capacity for feeling are demandcd; and the teacher must 
be careful to keep work of this kind within the child’s 
experience. “The First Loss,” “The Broken Doll,” 
pieces describing evening, twilight, or memories, and tiny 
nocturne-like selections, are about all the average pupil 
can interpret intelligently. 

(5S) In very early work, the child will probably be 
given tuneful bits with words, which may be sung. Such 
selections are most appealing to the beginner, especially 
if young. Later the pupil may play more difficult’ set-' 
tings of good poems which he knows. 

(6) Folk songs are one of the best musical links with 
the past. Patriotic airs of diffcrent countries may be 
obtained in simple arrangements. Advanced pupils will 
meet the classic forms and old dance forms, correlating 
them with the history of music as well as with the rec- 
ords of the courts where the gigue, pavanne, and sara- 
bande were danced. 

(7) Every normal child has a sense of humor. So 
much of music study is of necessity, drill and duty, that 
a high light of fun here and there is a master touch. 
When a child realizes that he can actually tell a joke 
on the piano, his little tin soldier pieces’ are the perfec- 
tion of mechanical accuracy; his dancing bear and clown 
elephant lumber through their paces, and his hob-goblin 
scampers off with a saucy wink. 

If the selection of teaching material is made with the 
foregoing ideas in view, the pupil will work with greater 
enthusiasm, Since it is planned in correspondence with 
the general educational schemes in use to-day, his musical 
training will be adapted to his mental capacity, and 
natural tendencies. Best of all and most important, 
music will be seen by the child, not as an external, adult- 
imposed infliction but as one of the highest and most 
natural forms of self-expression. 
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False Tendencies in Present-day Piano Teaching 


Some one has aptly said, “There are neither good 
nor bad teachers; only good or bad pupils.” George 
Bernard Shaw, ‘in his “Maxims for Revolutionists,” 
avers, “He who can, does; he who cannot—teaches!” 
Which of these statements is correct? There is a con- 


siderable truth in both, but particularly in the latter. 


A Striking Analogy 


There is a striking analogy between the three stages 
of musical development (commonly called the elemen- 
tary, intermediate and advanced) and our educational 
system (consisting of grammar school, high school and 
university). The outstanding virtues and defects of 
both of these are quite comparable. Our public schools, 
under normal conditions, provide a splendid foundation 
for the superstructure of democracy, in that they equip 
the prospective citizen with the rudiments of good citi- 
zenship. By way of analogy, the numerous systems and 
methods in vogue for the training of beginners in the 
elements of music are of exceedingly high character. 
When wisely administered, they effectively present all 
needed information touching the visual side of piano 
playing. 

The first serious break in the average piano student’s 
development takes place when he passes into the inter- 
mediate grade. Here, as with the average high-school 
student, much of concentration is jeopardized and single- 
ness of purpose frequently lost. The ultimate goal— 
music making—is often entirely obliterated. 

In the advanced stage, just as during college years, 
when self-expression should have the widest possible 
scope, we find a very deplorable retarding. Originality 
and authority are dwarfed in the individual. Thus, it 
would seem that the highest aims of education—the de- 
velopment of the individual—are, in both cases, defeated. 

I do not mean to infer from the above that teachers 
and methods are wholly to blame for these conditions 
and results. The greatest of pedagogues have signally 
failed, when the potentialities of their pupils were lim- 
ited, to produce great artists and musicians. Not every 
pupil of Liszt, Rubinstein, Kullak, Leschetizky, and 
scores of other eminent masters, became great. The 
aim here is to briefly indicate why large numbers of 
serious-minded students of more than average ability are 
retarded in their development. 


A False Philosophy 


It is because of a false philosophy—the philosophy of 
the materialist who exerts most of his energies toward 
the amassing of the means of expression, in the ex- 
pectation that such possession will bring the pupil to 
the desired goal. In life, his activities are focused 
upon the amassing of money. He fails to realize that 
there is something higher than the enjoyment of 
creature comforts, to satisfy which, millions of dollars 
are by no means requisite. In music, we find the mate- 
rialist trying to master the technic of the piano in 
the hope that the ends of interpretation will thus be at- 
tained. You cannot begin by learning only notes and 
time, making your fingers behave, and then “work in” 
the interpretation. It simply will not be “worked in” 
that way. Both types fail because they do not take 
into account that enjoyment and expression of high 
living cannot be deferred or postponed, that the inter- 
pretative faculties grow with use and atrophy with dis- 
use. In other words, the pursuit of technic as an end 
defeats the best purposes of music study and piano 
playing. 


The Way of Technic 


All of us agree that the physical and mechanical 
phases of piano playing are very important; in fact, in- 
dispensable. The point under discussion, however, re- 
fers to such specialization along mechanical lines as dis- 
regards interpretative needs. This is a false tendency, 
since it cannot bring desired results. It fails because 
technic develops as a result of interpretative needs— 
not vice versa. The playing mechanism acts intelli- 
gently and expresses itself zsthetically when under 
orders from “headquarters!” First, the idea, the tonal 
ideal—then the means to realize the same—not the op- 
posite. Serious-minded instructors and pupils must 
therefore rid themselves of the false notion of developing 
technic from the fingers to the brain. They must 
recognize the fact that every gifted person has now 
sufficient technic wherewith to do justice to a compara- 
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tively large number of compositions and that by utilizing 
such technic as now exists, there will be an accretion 
only as new interpretative problems present themselves. 
It is just as futile and foolish to pursue mechanical train- 
ing with disregard of the needs of interpretation as to 
amass money during the greater part of one’s life with- 
out enjoying life as we go along. 

The crux of this discussion centers, then, upon the 
proper coordination of all of the student’s faculties. 
Not until he has been trained to associate the printed 
symbols with living sounds, not until he produces charm, 
style, unity, rhythmic and dynamic balance and variety, 
is he on the highroad which would make of him a 
music-maker through the noblest and most eloquent in- 
strument of all! Fy 

of 


Using Bach ‘‘For Technical Purposes Only”’ 

IT have never been able to reconcile the attitude of 
those earnest instructors who, while worshipping Bach as 
“The Father of Music,” persist in inflicting his works 
upon immature pupils “for technical purposes only.” 
Question the average serious-minded student, and he will 
tell you that he considers the Jnventions, the Suites and 
the Well-Tempered Clavichord dry and utterly devoid of 
musical interest. Why? Simply because these charming 
works are not usually presented as problems in interpre- 
tation as well as of mechanics. He has not been im- 
pressed with the idea that the polyphonic web of a 
fugue may and should be presented in a tonally charming 
manner; that polyphonic music is essentially lyric in 
character. A cursory perusal of Busoni’s monumental 
edition of the Well-Tempered Clavichord will easily 
convert one to the idea that here we are dealing with 
music rather than with mathematics. 


Pedal Usage in Bach 


Another reason why the Bach playing of large num- 
bers of piano students is so dry and uninteresting is 
because they are rarely stimulated to use the pedals. 
Why do so many of our well-intentioned instructors re- 
frain from teaching pedal usage in connection with 
Bach’s smaller works?, In the words of Arthur Whiting: 
“The situation is strikingly like that which confronts the 
conscientious parent when his child approaches adoles- 
cence. It was considered dangerous, at one time, to 
present the facts of biology to youth, and parents of a 
limited vision looked askance at Nature herself. * * * 
Ignorance of pianoforte acoustics, especially of the pos- 
sibilities of beauty in the use of the sympathetic over- 
tones, has developed among pedagogues (who themselves 
properly appreciate good pedal effects) the idea that an 
artist does it all by intuition and inspiration, just as a 
savage might account for any pianoforte performance 
on the ground of magic. But a person of slight experi- 
ence knows that much the larger part of the art of music 
is acquired by ordinary thinking and practice, and that 
the smaller part only is the magic of genius.” 

Not until or conscientious instructors more fully 
realize that good pedal usage is largely teachable; not 
until they feel a greater responsibility to introduce such 
teaching at an earlier period in the pupil’s development 
than now obtains, will piano playing in general, and 
Bach playing in particular, arouse greater response. 

In this connection, notice a quotation from Von 
Biielow’s teaching : “Piano playing is a difficult art. First 
we have to learn to equalize the fingers, and then (in 
polyphonic music, where one hand has to play, at the 
same time, parts of diverse strength) to make them 
unequal again. That being the case, it seems best not 
to practice the piano at all—and that is the advice I have 
given to many.” 


“‘ Torture Exercises ”” 


One of the most persistent fallacies in the teaching of 
technic of the piano relates to the assumption that the 
fingers may and should be made equally independent and 
equally strong. In order to attain this result, large num- 
bers of teachers, who should know better, assign what 
may be called “torture exercises.” These consist, in the 
main, of repetitions of single notes with individual fingers 
(particularly the fourth) while adjacent keys are held 
down by the unemployed digits. You may exercise the 
fourth finger until you are as old as Methuselah and 
never succeed in making this member as strong or as 
independent as any of the other fingers. Study the 
anatomy of the hand, and there you will find your most 


convincing argument against such procedure. Bound to 
the fifth finger by a ligament, the fourth was never 
meant to have the freedom of the other fingers, espe- 
cially not when exercised in the above manner. Freed 
of this restraint, it becomes a very usable and efficient 
part of the pianist’s digital equipment. Readers are re- 
ferred to Harold Bauer’s illuminating contribution in 
James Francis Cooke’s highly interesting book entitled 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing for further stimulation 
along these lines. 


A Hint Concerning Scale Practice 


Why do such large numbers of instructors assign 
scale practice with the sole view of acquainting their 
pupils with fingering? Why is only smoothness sought? 
Why not use scales as a means of developing speed, 
lightness and, above all, dynamucs? 

There is altogether too much blind and slavish adher- 
ence to academic tradition among our better instructors; 
too much precept and not enough example. The average 
pupil must have tonal models to emulate. It is the prov- 
ince of the pedagogue to analyze and to demonstrate. 
His great purpose and responsibility is to reveal the 
student to himself. Out of the thousands of persevering 
piano students, only a surprisingly small number ever 
listen to the sounds they are producing. Anything short 
of close listening and comparing results with intentions 
must end in mediocrity. Let us be done, once for all, 
with this welter of uninteresting and dry piano playing! 
Not every conscientious pupil can, it is true, become a 
great artist, nor even an artist; but every conscientiou 
pupil can at least play compositions, within his under- 
standing and powers, in an interesting manner, 


Three Remedies 


You ask, what are the remedies with which to over- 
come false tendencies in present-day piano teaching ? 
Briefly : , 

First—a better psychologic insight into the individual 
pupil’s personality. (This must needs bring about a 
keener appreciation of the necessity for differentiation 
in appeal on the part of the teacher.) 

Second—More general education and culture among 
instructors. (This will serve to more closely relate 


music with life and make of it a vibrant, living force.) 


Third.—Discard the teaching of by-gone epochs when- 
ever it conflicts with advanced thought ‘and new demands. 


What is Modern Teaching? 


Modern teaching is independent of the flight of time 
according to the calendar. What is novel is not always 
original. Whenever the pedagogue develops independent- 
thinking and independent-acting students, he is modern, 

Music is preéminently an aural art. Its greatest 
enemy is monotony. We already have too much of this 
in our daily routined lives. Not all necessity can be 
made a joy. Music was brought into the world to offer 
a refuge and an escape from daily drudgery. The peda- 
gogue who, in his teaching, accentuates this barren- 
ness, who emphasizes it through the promulgation of 
exploded theories and unworkable traditions, is remiss 
in his highest obligations toward his musical progeny ! 


The Right Attitude 


By James von E. Brooks 


To the real artist music is music. If the recital is 
poorly attended he plays just as well as he does for 
the crowded house. If he plays to himself he plays pre- 
cisely as well as though he were playing for the great- 
est living critic. The idea that one must have a large 
audience of people with very “exclusive” minds, to jus- 
tify fine playing, is one never entertained by the real 
artist. An amusing tale is told of Liszt. When the 
great master was touring in Hungary he arrived at a 
small town and found the hall but about one-third 
full. Liszt played like a god. The audience realized 


the greatness of his art and applauded furiously. Liszt 
was so delighted at the end that he arose and said to 
the audience, “May I invite all my friends here this 
evening to have supper with me at the Hotel?” Off 
Liszt went with his audience-guests; and tales of that 


supper have never been forgotten in the families of 
those who attended. 
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The Slow Movement 





By Sidne Taiz 


ConTRARY to the usual notion, slow music is really 
quite more difficult than that which moves with more 
speed, when playing it well is taken into consideration. 
And very good reasons are back of this. 

In spite’ of conditions just cited, the average student is 
full of impatience for the rapid piece; and, with this in 
mind, let us go a little deeper into the question. There 
is much to be said on both sides; and, the mere fact that 
for the present we are placing emphasis on the one in 
no way is to be taken as an effort to minimize the value 
of the other. But, back to our text. 

In justice we will first admit some attractions of 
speedily moving music. First, it gives a pleasurable ex- 
citement to the nerves of both performer and listener. 
With this, of course, comes a certain amount of enthusi- 
asm. But, does it display more musicianship? 

The answer to this last question can be only in the 
negative. The rapid movement may carry the audience 
along by its spirit; but the slow piece with a soul is the 


one that touches the heart the more deeply. And it is 
this last that tests the interpreter. While the digital 
difficulties are low, the whole success of the perform- 


ance depends upon the ability of the performer to grasp 


and convey the mood of the piece to the audience. And 
here is, after all, the final court of judgment of the 
artist. Is he able merely to dazzle with notes, or can he 
move hearts to beat with his own to the soul of a piece 
of art music: 

The executive musician who would succeed must be 
able to do this. This is the feature which calls upon every 
resource of the individual, and it is the cultivation of 
that is the final test of the 
And it is the short- 
comings along this line which the slow movement mani- 
fests mercilessly. 

It takes much more brains to play an Andante than a 
Presto. In the latter the jingle will sustain the interest. 
In the Andante the interest must be held by the soul 
quality infused into it. 


these interpretative faculties 
student, be he beginner or artist. 


The Musician’s Social Cheque 

We still find in daily life reminiscences of the menial 
position in which musicians, with all devotees of art, 
were formerly held. The professional, even now, is 
carcely ever favored socially without being called upon 
To this attitude the self-respect- 
ing artist sometimes becomes rebellious. Thus, when a 
popular Chicago contralto recently received an invitation 
to dinner, which closed by an insinuating voice at the 


to reciprocate in service. 


“And do be sure to bring 
your music,” she called a messenger boy and sent her 
music roll with her card, but remained at home. 

Which recalls similar incidents in the lives of others. 
When invited to dinner, Gottschalk always asked if he 
were expected to play; and, if answered affirmatively, 
charged a fee of twenty-five dollars. 


other end of the wire urging, 


Chopin is reported to have been once the guest of a 
vealthy shoemaker. After dinner he was asked to play. 
On being urged, he excused himself, saying that he had 
eaten but little, which innuendo was lost on the host who 
seemed as tough as his goods, and insisted, “Oh; sit down 
and play something, just to show how it is done.’ Chopin 
complied. Later he was giving a party to which he in- 
vited the shoe dealer, and, having ordered a cobbler’s 
bench brought in, asked him to sew a patch on a shoe, 
“Just to show how it is done.” 


Memorizing Through Writing 
By Sylvia Weinstein 


Tue following method of beginning the subject of 
memorizing has worked out finely: After securing a 
tablet of music paper and a pencil, play one measure with 
one hand, studying the intervals, chords, and the general 
construction of the notation. When learned, copy it 
several times until it can be written fluently. Then treat 
the other hand in the same manner, not more than one 
measure at a time. 


divide the measures. 


If it is a complicated passage, sub- 


This is real memorizing, and the notes thus learned 
are not likely to be forgotten very quickly. For that 
reason, it gives confidence and poise, as all concentration 
can be on the interpretation. The playing is clear because 
a mental picture has been taken and each note has an 
equal amount of technical importance. Two lines or 
more a day may be learned, and when the end is reached, 
one knows the notes. The practice of writing notes, 
especially far above and below the staff, leads to ability 
in sight reading. 


How It’s Done 





By Sidney Bushell 


“Ir isn’t so much what she says; it’s the way she 
avs tt” 

You've heard that dozens of times. Did you ever 
apply it to yourself in a musical sense? 

It isn’t so much what you play, but the way you 
play it. 

It isn’t so much the song you sing as the way you 
sing it. 

It isn't so much the length of time you practice as 
the way you do it. 

And how true it is of all the great artists! 
so much what they do as the way they do it. 
And that means work. 


It isn’t 





LATEST PORTRAIT OF COSIMA WAGNER 


Cosima Wagner, daughter of Franz Liszt and 
widow of Richard Wagner, is now eighty-five. 
Her service in continuing the musical tradi- 
tions of her husband in masterly manner has 
been of immense importance. Few women in 
the world’s history have evidenced such re- 
markable executive ability. 


Praise and Its Value 


By Louis G. Heinze 


Pratse and blame are necessary to education. One 
does not willingly admit that praise to the pupil works 
as well as dew and sunshine does on the growth of plants. 

It is. true that praise is more difficult to apply than 
blame and punishment. To make it of value, one must 
use judgment, and administer it in homeopathic doses. 

Very few parents or teachers comprehend the mighty 
influence a correctly applied praise has on the mind and 
heart of the pupil. Be sure not to mistake flattery for 
praise; for that is insincerity. Praise must be founded 
on truth. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure 
is a real defect in character. 

During the years of study a wise disposition of praise 
can work wonders; nevertheless it is always a difficult 
problem when and how it is to be applied. One must 
use general rules. Nothing has the power to harden 
the heart more than withholding well deserved praise; 
for praise at the proper time helps more than blame, as 
the stun is more necessary to the plant than the knife 
which cuts away the too profuse branches, 





THE ETUDE 
“The Musical Temperament’ 


By Arthur L. Manchester 


Not many years have passed since peculiarities of 
dress, speech and action were believed to be distinguishing 
marks of the artist. Such peculiarities were tolerated 
as evidences of an excessively artistic temperament. Bad 
manners, ill-kept persons and even bad morals were 
condoned for the sake of the art they were considered 
to represent. It was frequently urged that those who 
were engaged in any form of art activity should not be 
curbed by the conventions to which the mass of the people 
feel compelled to conform. While a marked improve- 
ment has taken place, this complacent attitude toward 
artistic snobbery has not entirely disappeared. To a very 
great degree this unfortunate belief is responsible for the 
contemptuous attitude of. influential men of business 
affairs toward music and musicians. 

It is a serious matter; for no one, whether he be really 
an artist or engaged in the more commonplace pursuits 
of life, can afford to be placed in a, position of mental 
or moral inferiority or to be looked upon as a freak. 
The respect and confidence of our fellows are just as 
essential to the musician as they are to a business man. 
A reputation for common sense and reliability and the 
power to see things clearly and to act with sanity are too 
valuable assets to be cast aside merely for the sake 
of becoming conspicuous. The antics of some musicians, 
many of whom are really great, have seriously lowered 
this reputation for the entire body of the profession. 

The day of the musical crank is passed and the young 
musician who desires to become a factor in his community 
must show himself possessed of sound judgment and 
ability to meet and associate on equal terms with his 
fellow citizens. He must make clear not only his mas- 
tery of his profession but also his sanity and adaptability. 
In his own particular field, his artistic temperament 
should reveal itself in his sensitiveness, to truly artistic 
promptings, his quick perception of true artistry and his 
full and deep understanding of the esthetic possibilities 
of his art.. These qualities must be developed and used 
efficiently, but not to the point of his betrayal into eccen- 
tricity, churlishness and aloof snobbishness. Mannerisms 
in dress, speech, modes of thought and a censorious 
attitude toward any who do not think exactly in accord- 
ance with him should be avoided as a poisonous miasma. 
Such characteristics do not indicate a truly artistic 
temperament but rather a narrow egotism more likely to 
proceed from a lack of true artistic insight. 

The true artistic temperament is seen in a keen suscep- 
tibility to beauty, appreciation of the factors which enter 
into the beautiful, and power to clearly discriminate 
regarding their relative effects. A sympathetic under- 
standing of the processes by means of which beauty 
is interpreted is an important element in the artistic 
temperament. 

Imagination is a powerful factor in developing a true 
artistic temperament, and reading is a useful instrument 
in awakening imagination. To read biography, history, 
general as well as musical, musical criticism and writings 
on the principles of art, is to acquire a fundamental 
knowledge and a mental stimulus which, through the 
process of reflection, will generate imagination. To know 
the experiences of great musicians, learning what to avoid 
as well as what to appropriate, is an education in itself. 
To know thoroughly music and musicians, to cultivate 
susceptibility to all things that are beautiful, to develop’ 
the understanding and judgment, to keep the mind alert 
and ready to react to the stimulus of music is to cultivate 
the true musical temperament. And then to combine with 
this association with one’s fellows, trying to catch their, 
viewpoint and to understand their attitude and their 
limitations, is to conserve the musical temperament, keep- 
ing it free from artistic foolishness and continuing sane 
and companionable. 


The Athletic Pianist 


A Frencu physician has been carrying on some inter- 
esting experiments to determine the amount of force 
expended in piano playing. 

He finds that to sound one of the white keys requires in 
its doing the “Maniement d'un poids de 125 grammes,” or 
an application of energy equal to that in handling a 
weight of something more than two and a half pounds.. 
For a black key the weight increases to a bit over three 
pounds. To play Chopin’s Nocturne in C Minor, requires 
an expenditure of force equivalent to 18,000 kilos—nearly 
40,000 pounds. Ought pianists to be classed as artists 
or athletes? 
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The ‘‘Sonata’’ in Musical Literature 


A sonata is, literally, a sound-piece; that is, a piece 
of music written for its own sake, as a pure creation in 
the art of tone, not intended to be sung with words, 
danced to, or used in any other indirect way. By con- 
yention, however, the word has a much more particularly 
defined meaning and denotes an extended instrumental 
composition in from two to four “movements” or varie- 
ties of time, at least one of which must be in a certain 
musical form called the “sonata form,” which we shall 
later describe. : 

3y far the greater number of sonatas are for the 
piano, though sonatas for piano and violin, piano and 
violoncello, piano and clarinet, and other duet combina- 
tions, also for the organ, are not uncommon. Sonatas 
for two violins are commonly known as‘ duos or duets ; 
those for three, four, five, six, seven or eight instru- 
ments as trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, septets or octets, 
respectively. A sonata for full orchestra is called a 
symphony; a sonata for a solo instrument accompanied 
by full orchestra is called a concerto. All these have 
practically the same form except that the concerto has 
certain peculiarities of its own. 

The origin and gradual growth of the sonata is a 
subject of great interest to serious students of musical 
history; but space allows us barely to touch on it here. 
Those who wish to go deeper are recommended to the 
article “Sonata” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. To 
understand it comprehensively, however, one must be 
familiar not only with piano music of early days, but 
also with early violin music; as the first well-developed 
sonatas were not for piano but for violin, sometimes 
without any accompaniment, sometimes with merely a 
“fioured bass” from which the pianist or harpsichordist 
was expected to supply the proper chords and such ac- 
companiment-figures as seemed to him most suitable. 
The same bass could be and often was used as a part 
for the violoncello. Among those famous in this style 
of composition are particularly Tartini and Corelli 
(Italian), Biber and Rust (German), Leclair (I*rench) 
and Purcell (English). In our own day Max Reger has 
written some sonatas for violin unaccompanied, after the 
style of Bach, but his example seems to have no fol- 
lowers. 

The compositions of Johann Sebastian Bach contain 
several pieces which he chose to call “sonatas,” but if 
written to-day they would be called something else. Some 
of them are suites or old-fashioned dances; some are 
in fugde-form; at least one is merely a short instrumen- 
tal number forming the introduction to a cantata. This 
intends nothing derogatory to Bach—it is a mere differ- 
ence in the use of the word, serving to explain why his 
“sonatas” lie rather outside the bounds of this paper. 

One of his sons, Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, had far 
more to do with developing the modern sonata, espe- 
cially the piano sonata, not only in regard to musical form, 
but also in regard to piano technic, breaking away from’ 
the strictly polyphonic style and introducing various 
figures of accompaniment, scale passages, arpeggios and 
idioms more congenial to the nature of the instrument. 
He, together with various now almost unknown com- 
posers, developed the form, style and outline of the piano 
sonata, until in the days of Haydn and Mozart it had 
become a symmetrical and nobl: frame for musical 
thought, needing only the finishing touch of Beethoven’s 
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genius to arrive at perfection. Among the various ob- 
scure composers who labored to perfect the piano sonata, 
one, Alberti, deserves passing mention. ‘To him belongs 
the doubtful honor of inventing a certain accompaniment 


figure known as the Alberti Bass 


: “Albertibass” 


Seas 


which was destined to become rather too familiar in 
the course of time. Haydn and Mozart sometimes use it 
to excess—it was fresh and new in their day, remember, 
Beethoven used it only in some of his earliest works. 
To-day it is regarded as hopelessly out of date—no mod- 
ern composer would dream of using it, unless to imi- 
tate old-fashioned music. I have met students who in 
some. way had imbibed the idea that it had something 
special to do with “sonata form,” but that is absolutely 
Haydn and Mozart—not to mantion Clementi, 
-did not use it in particular because 


not so. 
Kunlau and others 
they were writing sonatas, but because it happened to 
be fashionable in their day. Beethoven’s few passages 
in this form are almost always modified in some way 
which redeems them from banality. See measures 27-37 


of the opening allegro of the Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3. 


Beethoven, Op.2, No.3 
































or the andante of the Pastorale Sonata. 


Beethoven, Op.28 


























Schubert uses a touch of it in rare cases; Schumann 
and Chopin practically never. 


Sonata Form .Versus the Form of the Sonata 


A chestnut horse is quite a different thing from a 
horse-chestnut; so is sonata-form from the form of a 
sonata. We have previously defined a sonata as an 
instrumental composition consisting of several move- 
ments, most commonly three, in different tempos, At 
least one of those several movements must be in “sonata 
form,” which is (briefly outlined) as follows: 

1. First THEME, not usually coming to a complete 
close, but leading through an episode (short 
intended for connective purposes) to the 

2. Sreconp THEME, in a foreign but related key, and 
also sometimes followed by an episode. Repeats from 
the beginning. (Sometimes this repeat is omitted in 
lengthy works.) 

3. D&EVELOPMENT-PorTION, or FREE FANTASIA, in 
which the composer improvises, so to speak, on the 
themes which have already been used. Great liberty of 


passage 


CHOPIN 


GREAT MASTERS AT THEIR KEYBOARDS 





form and key is allowed in this portion, but at last it 
leads to the Reprise, consisting of 

4. The First THeme, in the original key, and the 
so altered as to lead to 


5: The Seconp THEME, not this time in a foreign 


episode 


key, but transposed so as to be in the original key of 
the piece. Sometimes then, the second episode serves as 
an ending to the movement, but more often this is fol- 
lowed by 

6. The Copa, or concluding passage. 

(Beethoven, by the way, often appears at his very 
best when he gets to the coda. In the first movement of 
his Ninth Symphony it has a grandeur beyond descrip- 
tion. Haydn, too, occasionally writes a very charming 
an entirely different sort; his are gen- 
compare the one in the Finale 
of his String Quartet in G, Op. 76). 

This is the most highly-developed and perfect form 
symmetry of 


coda, though of 
erally tuneful and piquant 


known ‘¢o instrumental music, combining 
outline, contrast of ideas, and a reasonable freedom of 


+1 


play for the composer’s fancy. There are no restrictions 


as to the exact number of measures or exact propor- 


tion between its various parts, other than those imposed 
by natural sense for the fitness of 
though the Comparison should not be pushed 
too far—to a novel, The first theme usually represents 
the hero of the tale, the second theme the heroine; the 


development-portion, the working out of the plot. The 


things. One may 


compare it 


reappearance of the second theme, transposed into the 
same key as the first, may be compared to the traditional 


“and gubter. 


3o they lived happy ever 


Beethoven, Op..53 
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dolce e molto legato 


(second theme) | 























Sometimes, however, the first theme has a rather fem- 
inine character; in that case 
any masculine theme,; for the 
erally be of a playful or piquant sort. 
pare it to a story of girls and fairies 


look in vain for 
t VM ill gen- 
‘ 


You might com- 


you may 


second heme 


Beethoven, 5th Violin Sonata 
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Or, on the other hand, there are cases in which both 
themes seem to be strongly masculine, reminding one of 
a tale of warfare or adventure. 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 111 


7 Allegro conbrio appassionato 
oN 
















































































Composers have occasionally tried their hand at modi- 
fications of the sonata form. For instance, Mozart in 
his Sonata in C, beginning 


9 Mozart, Sonata in C 














has the reprise of the first theme in the key of F. 
10 

















Sometimes (especially in concertos) the reprise of the 
first theme is omitted altogether, the development-portion 
leading directly to the reprise of the second theme, trans- 
posed, of course, to the principal key. 

Again, large and elabcrate works sometimes appear to 
have a third theme following the second; but this usually 
may be classified as merely an unusually important “epi- 
sode.” At the opposite extreme, there are cases (usually 
in “Sonatinas”) where the second theme is of so slight 
and unimportant a character as to be practically nothing 
more than an “episode.’ All these are modifications 
which change the details rather than the underlying 
principles of the sonata-form. To invent an entirely 
other and original sonata-form would seem to be as hope- 
less a task as if a sculptor should attempt to carve a 
eraceful figure of a man with two heads, or with one 
arm and three legs. 

* Ok Ok 

For the sake of conciseness, we have outlined the 
sonata-form at first in a broad and general way, speak- 
ing of the second theme merely as being ‘in a foreign 
key.” but it is interesting to observe in just what way 
this key is chosen, for it is not a matter of haphazard. 

Where the principal key is major, the second theme 
is usually in the key whose key-note lies five degrees of 
the scale higher—called technically, the “key of the 
dominant.” Thus, if the sonata is in C, the second theme 
will commonly be in G, the change being made by the 
use of accidentals, however, rather than by any change 
of signature. Beethoven, and after him modern com- 
posers, have experimented with great success on a more 
daring change of key, for instance, in the Waldstein 
Sonata, Op, 53, the key of the second theme is three de- 
grees higher (technically called the key of the “mediant.” ) 
See Examples 4 and 5, already given. . | 

Where the principal key is minor, however, it 1s more 
usual to have the second theme in the key of the “rela- 
tive major” (the major key having the same sharps or 
flats in the signature), as too much minor at once 
would be rather depressing. Nevertheless in the Sonata 
Pathetique we find both themes are strongly minor. 















































In the more usttal case, however, where the second 
theme is in the major, there are two possibilities open 





for the second theme at the reprise. It may be changed 
to minor, or the signature of the piece at that point may 
be altered to major. Either way is correct. Good 
examples of each may be found in almost any of 
Haydn’s or Mozart’s sonatas which happen to be in a 
minor key. 

So much for the succession of keys in the Exposition 
and the Reprise. The succession of keys in the de- 
velopment-portion is entirely at the composer’s discre- 
tion; but generally those are chosen which are not too 
distantly related, yet have not been before used to any 
extent in the sonata. 


The Other Movements of the Sonata 

As before said, one of the movements of a sonata 
must be in sonata-form. Others may be, but usually are 
not. The traditional place for the sonata-form move- 
ment is at the beginning (sometimes preceded by an in- 
troduction) ; but there is no hard-and-fast rule. In the 
Moonlight Sonata it comes third and last. Supposing 
it to come first, then the second movement is usually 
slow, tranquil and song-like in character, and the last 
movement either another sonata-form or a rondo. (A 
rondo is a piece in which the same theme enters re- 
peatedly, alternating with other themes.) It has been 
described at length in an article in Tart Ertupe for 
July, 1921. Suppose, however, that there are to be 
four movements instead of three; then a short, lively 
movement, usually either a “minuet” or a “scherzo” is 
placed before or after the slow movement. (A minuet 
is a stately old-fashioned dance in 3-4 time. A scherzo 
is something like it, but much more rapid and playful; 
sometimes it is in 2-4 o1 other kind of time, retaining 
the playfulness but losing all resemblance to a minuet.) 

A “Theme and Variations” may form a part in a 
sonata, taking the place of any movement except the 
sonata-form. Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, con- 
sists of a Theme and Variations, Scherzo, Funcral March, 
and Rondo, in the order given. His great Sonata, Op. 
111, consists of an introduction (of unusual significance), 
a sonata-form, and a wonderful theme and variations, 
although he has not chosen to indicate the form of the 
latter by writing those words. Very rarely, a “figure” 
is found as one movement of a sonata—see Beethoven’s 
Op. 110. 

Haydn, Mozart, and several of the lesser lights of 
that period, sometimes end with a minuet, but this cus- 
tom no longer seems pleasing to us. It doubtless had a 
different effect when the minuet was the popular dance 
of the day—very much as if a composer of our own day 
should end a serious piece with a fox-trot, to put the 
young people in a cheerful frame of mind. It merely 
shows that the classical composers were not always so 
deathly serious as we imagine them. 

Some ultra-modern critics attempt to decry the sonata- 
form as having had its day; but their point is not well 
taken. True, fewer sonatas are now written for piano 
solo than a hundred years ago; but composers still find 
it the most grateful means of presenting their musical 
ideas in piano trios, string quartets and other forms of 
chamber-music; while it certainly holds its own in the 
matter of orchestral symphonies. Then, too, we must 
not forget the four great sonatas which our own Mac- 
Dowell composed, within our own day. These fully rank 
with the productions of the famous classical composers. 


“Oriental’’? Music 


By Alfred V. Frankenstein 


One of the strangest paradoxes in music is that style 
of composition known as “oriental.” Mozart, in a 
sonata, wrote what he called a Turkish March. Judged 
from the point of view of national color, it is a perfectly 
good Irish tune. And in late years the style known as 
“oriental” has been used by Rimsky-Korsakow as Span- 
ish and Oriental, by Ipolitow-Iwanow as Russian, by 
Tschaikowsky as Arabian, by Sousa as American Indian, 
by Dvorak as American Negro, and composers of popu- 
lar music as anything out of the ordinary. 

A search of folk music of all races and nations reveals 
that only a few of the lesser known Jewish things con- 
tain anything remotely resembling the style known as 
“oriental” and used to mean practically everything not 
European. This means then that this music is the music 
of the unfamiliar, and the deliberately peculiar, an art 
product and not a folk product and the name “oriental” 
is a misnomer. Mozart, in deliberately going in the 
field of music unknown to him, wrote what to him con- 
veyed the idea of an unfamiliar color, but to label it 
“Turkish” is misleading. To-day the unfamiliar and 
weird has a definite, universal musical expression, but 
to call it a distinct national color is a mistaken idea. 


THE ETUDE 
Self-Training in Sight-reading 
By Hannah Smith 


A Goop musician should be able to read music as easily 
as the newspaper. With adequate technic, good eyesight 
and persistent practice, any pianist may become a good 
sight-reader. In this case, practice means not the study 
of music for performance, but the playing at sight of 
hymns, accompaniments, solo pieces, duets—anything that 
is within the technical grasp. 

Many good performers are poor sight-readers for the 
reason that mastery of large compositions, which requires 
many repetitions of small sections at a slow tempo, tends 
to create an inability to grapple with music in any other 
way. Here the effort towards accuracy predominates. 
Thorough study of master works is, of course, indispen- 
sable; but the ability to play at sight is equally necessary 
for the practical musician. 

In training one’s self, the first condition is that all the 
music to be read shall be seen for the first time. The 
secret of success is to be able to manipulate the key- 
board while the eyes are steadily held to the page. If 
one memorizes easily, and is accustomed to play with 
the eyes upon the keys, the temptation is, at even a 
second reading, to look away and depend somewhat upon 
the memory. It is this feeling of dependence or non- 
dependence upon notes that differentiates between the 
good sight reader and the good memorizer. 

If you play from memory and have the habit of watch- 
ing the keyboard, confine your reading for a time to 
music that lies close under your fingers. Or, tie the 
strings of an apron around.your neck, spreading out the 
skirt over the rack, with the music holding it there, so 
that your hands are completely hidden. When you can- 
not see what they are doing you will not be tempted to 
look at them; and gradually you will learn to gauge the 
intervals over which the fingers must pass without the 
aid of sight. 


Getting the Right Kind of Music 


For sight-reading always select music well below your 
technical acquirements, so that the whole attention may 
be concentrated upon the notes. Look it over carefully 
before attempting to play. Determine the key and the 
mode (whether major or minor) and make a mental pic- 
ture of the scale and the principal chords of that key with 
reference to the keyboard. Look at the signature, and 
beat out (surreptitiously, if you are to play before listen- 
ers) the rhythm, Note accidentals and changes of key or 
tempo. 

Then, without hesitation or slackening of the time, play 
straight through with the fewest mistakes possible. Al- 
though the ultimate aim is, of course, no mistakes at all, 
that aim is not furthered by stopping to pick up a lost 
chord. Keep looking ahead, and follow St. Paul’s advice 
as to iorgetting the things that are behind. 

Even a foundational knowledge of harmony helps. If 
one is familiar with tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
chords in all keys, it will be comparatively easy to grasp 
the general harmonic scheme; and in playing the bass of 
duets, or accompaniments for singers, this is the main 
thing. 

But it is not enough to be able to play at sight what is 
prescribed by the composer. A real musician should 
have a mental apprehension of the sounds indicated by 
the printed symbols without hearing them, If you can 
read and understand a book without saying the words 
aloud, you can surely become sufficiently familiar with 
notes to read and understand music in the same way. 

Try to cultivate this real musicianship, Take some- 
thing very simple, but unfamiliar. Play over the scale 
and the opening harmony, so as to be sure of the pitch. 
Sing in your mind some of the melodic intervals, and test 
them at the piano, Form a distinct mental picture of the 
sound of a chord, and test this in the same way. Try a 
succession of melodic intervals, then of chords, then a 
whole phrase, melody and harmony together, endeavoring 
first to comprehend the effect away from the piano, but 
finally playing them to verify or correct your impression. 

Eventually the printed symbols will come to represent 
definite sounds; and when your brain so understands the 
music, your fingers will unhesitatingly obey its prompt- 
ings. 

To acquire facility in sight-reading there is just one 
all-comprehensive prescription—read. Read all the music 
can you find that is within, or, still better, below your 
technical grasp. It is not necessary to play it in the pre- 
scribed tempo, but go through to the end without hesita- 
tion. Try to get at least the initial notes of each measure, 
but trust to the future for ability to get them all. It is 
sure to come with time and perseverance. 

I know what pleasure is, for I have done good work. 

Stevenson 
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Making Class Work Profitable With Music Pupils 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


The Second of a Series of Four Interesting Discussions of “Teamwork With Pupils” 


Every piano teacher should supplement his: private 
teaching with some kind of class work. Such work is 
not only broadening to the pupils, but is one of the most 
potent aids in freeing the teacher -himself from the 
shackles of routine and opening his vista to wider issues. 
To the latter end, it is desirable to change the character 
of the class work from time to time, so that it may be- 
come necessary to look up new subjects, or new phases 
of an old subject, and thus to systematize and coordinate 
one’s thought in as many directions as possible. 

There is a wide scope in the frequency, personnel and 
subject-matter of classes. They may meet two or three 
times a week or but once or twice a month; they may be 
large or small; and they may deal with a variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from theory and appreciation to the mastery 
of a special instrument. Moreover, these subjects may 
be treated extensively, on general lines, or intensively, 
with specialized work. 


Theory Classes 

It would be a blessing if every student of practical 
music could have as background a thorough knowledge 
of musical fundamentals. Such a background is now in- 
sisted upon by many colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions; and it should be equally cultivated by the private 
teacher. While a part, at least, of this background may 
be furnished in the private lessons, it will be better 
coordinated if the pupils meet at intervals, say bi-weckly, 
for class instruction. In such meetings a subject of 
prime importance is notation—how it originated and de- 
veloped; the introduction of familiar symbols, such as 
the staff, clefs and bar-lines; and lists of musical terms, 
such as those pertaining to measure, tempo, dynamics and 
emotional shadings. The growth and composition of 
scales should be next considered, and should furnish 
material for a detailed study of intervals, Two impor- 
tant subjects may accompany the study of scales and 
intervals, namely, ear-training and note-writing. Ex- 
planation of the scale-steps and their relations are given 
permanent value if the pupils are taught to recognize 
them by ear, and finally, to inscribe them in the proper 
notation. In like manner each interval is both heard and 
recorded in writing, until it becomes as familiar as the 
spoken and written language. 

With a knowledge of the above fundamentals, the 
pupils are prepared in the next year to enter upon more 
advanced work in Harmony. Triads and seventh chords 
are treated in succession, followed by the usual course 
in enharmonic tones, altered chords, modulation, etc., as 
far as time or inclination permit. Ear-training, mean- 
while, may be effectively supplemented by keyboard work, 
in which the pupils think out and play chord progressions, 
beginning with cadences, in all keys. Such work can be 
carried on effectively by a moderately-sized class (three 
to ten in number) after the following plan: 

Let one pupil play at the piano, while a second pupil 
stands at his side to criticise or assist his work. The 
remaining pupils sit at tables and work out the progres- 
sions on paper keyboards (which may be bought, or 
drawn out and mounted on stiff cardboard). At frequent 
intervals the pupils shift their positions, so that each 
eventually takes the place of player or assistant. Mean- 
while the teacher attends principally to the pupils who are 
occupied at the paper keyboards. 

Another field for theory classes is that of composition. 
Even in the most elementary grades the pupils can profit- 
ably be encouraged to write little tunes of their own 
invention and finally to develop these into embryonic 
piano pieces or songs. It is often surprising to discover 
how the desire for self-expression, latent in all of us, 
will flourish and produce interesting results from young 
pupils if properly fostered. 

Numerous other possibilities in the way of advanced 
harmony, counterpoint and musical form depend upon the 
teacher’s own attainments or ambitions. Let the ideal 
for all theory work, however, be to develop the musical 
sense of the pupil, to test and’ evaluate each step by its 
effect upon the ear. Thus the details of grammatical 
construction will prove but a means toward making music 
a genuine vehicle of expression. 


History Classes 
No one can view a piece of music in its proper per- 
spective without some knowledge of the musical art. 
There is ample excuse, therefore, for conducting a class 
in which such subjects are studied as the earliest begin- 
nings of music among primitive peoples; the musical sys- 
tems of early nations, such as the Egyptians, Hebrews 


and Greeks; medieval music, both religious and secular, 
the development of vocal counterpoint and the coincident 
growth of notation; the transition to modern styles, 
which began with the opera and the oratorio; and the 
progress in modern music, especially in its instrumental 
forms, together with a study of the composers who have 
brought it to its present stage of advancement. 

For this class a textbook is indispensable—and fortu- 
nately such textbooks are now available, adapted to the 
needs of all ages. But any such aid will fail of its best 
purpose if it is not properly co6rdinated and supple- 
mented by the teacher. Let the class, however, be given 
plenty of work to do in studying given portions of the 
textbook, in taking down and assimilating class-notes, 
and in preparing special topics, such as the work of 
schools or epochs of music and the lives of composers. 

The class work will be carried on by means of recita- 
tions and discussions, together with direct instruction and 
illustrations by the teacher. At each meeting let the 
students be prepared with notes or papers on the special 
topic of the day, and at the beginning let an individual 
student be called upon to lead the discussion, after which 
the others may be given an opportunity to present their 
ideas freely. 

But all these ideas must be brought into line and illus- 
trated; and it is here that the teacher’s touch is felt. As 
a topic is presented the teacher will show how this step 
is related to preceding and following steps in the progress 
of music. A composer’s work, for instance, may be con- 
sidered under three heads: 

1, What influence, general and specific, determined 
the character of his music? 

2. What kinds and styles of compositions did he 
write? What are their distinguishing marks? 

3. What cffects did he have on the progress of music 
in general ? 

Each historical stage, too, should be illustrated by 
pertinent examples. No inconsiderable task of the 
teacher, indeed, lies in the judicious choice of these ex- 
amples, since they should be really typical of the com- 
posers work, and should represent its different and 
sometimes opposing phases. In illustrating Schumann, 
for instance, a single ‘example of his poetic “Eusebius” 
style and another of his brusque ‘“Florestan” style will 
be more valuable than a half-dozen examples drawn from 
but one of these types. 

Generally speaking, the oftener such a class meets the 
better, in order to insure connection of ideas. Once a 
week may be regarded as the minimum, and two or three 
times a week is much to be preferred. 


Music Appreciation 


Such a course in Music History as has just been re- 
viewed is in itself a guide toward the appreciation of 
music. A course under this specific name, however, gen- 
erally deals at the outset with the elements of which 
music is composed and their relation to each other, pro- 
ceeding thence t6 the resulting forms and styles. The 
following is presented as a working syllabus of the 
topics to be treated in such a course: 

1. Origin and nature of sound. Tone distinguished 
from noise. Properties of tone: duration, pitch, inten- 
sity, quality. 

2. Duration as a musical factor. Beats and measures 
(simple and compound). Office of the measure-bar to 
indicate the chief accent. Bar-measures versus the musi- 
cal, or phrase measure. 

Under this topic the students may be given practice in 
detecting the various kinds of measures. 

3. Melody a combination of pitch-outline and rhythinic 
rhythms. Recurrence of rhythms. Phrase-rhythms. 
Nature of syncopation. Combinations of different 
rhythms in the various voice-parts. 

Practice may be given in listening to various rhythms 
and notating them by dots and dashes. 

4. Melody a combination of pitch-outline and rhythmic 
symmetry. Melody founded on scales (sketch the devel- 
opment of the latter). Medieval melody, religious and 
secular, and its expression in verbal and dance types. 
Free (recitative) and formal melodies. Structure of 
phrases and their balance by similarity or contrast. 
Lyric, dramatic, thematic melodies distinguished. Vocal 
and instrumental melodies. Nature of melodic outline: 
monotone, scale, arpeggio, wave-like, complex, etc. Me- 
lodic figuration and sequences. 

The class draws the outline of various themes and 
melodic phrases as they are played by the instructor. 


5. Dynamics consist of variations in intensity of sound. 
These may be classed as 

(a) Explosive effects: accents, of various kinds and 
degrees. In their regular recurrence these in- 
dicate the heart-beats of music, which are 
variously interrupted by irregular accents. 

(b) Sustained effects, applying to entire passages 
and expressed by p, f, etc. 

(c) Varying effects, (crescendo and diminuendo). 
These result in climaxes of phrases or of long 
passages. 

Dynamics have a different range in different instru- 
ments, and are proportioned in character. Music history 
shows growth in subtlety of dynamic-effects. 

6. Tone-color, produced by presence of harmonics of 
different pitch, results in distinctions of quality for dif- 
ferent instruments and, to some extent, in the same in- 
strument, A prominent factor in the orchestra, band and 
pipe-organ. Tone-color may be suggested on the piano 
by giving different expressive values to the various voice- 
parts or to the accompaniment. 

7. Harmony, the science of chords and their progres- 
sions, is a modern invention. Tonal combinations evolved 
through medieval organism, discant, counterpoint, At 
first strictly diatonic, counterpoint was gradually en- 
riched by chromatics. Chord progressions were syste- 
matized especially after the beginning of the Opera, in 
1600. Instrumental music, based on dance tunes, defined 
phrases by cadences, which are thus comparable to punc- 
tuation marks in poetry. Consequent adoption of modern 
scales (major and minor) leads to modulation, which is 
given free scope by adoption of the tempered scale: Ton- 
ality, at first obvious, has tended toward vagueness. Use 
of dissonances, enharmonic tones, chromatics and modu- 
lations gradually becomes freer, up to the 
modern times. 


extremes of 
Harmony, at first a purely constructive 
factor, is now a leading agent for emotional expression. 

8. Form a necessary factor in art music. Contrapuntal 
forms—Canon, Invention, Fugue, Harmonic forms result 
from combination of phrases into Periods. Two and 
three-part song-forms are nuclei of Rondo, Variations, 
Sonata-allegro, etc. Of cyclis forms—Suite and Sonata 
—the latter becomes the basis of the Symphony, String 
quartet and kindred forms. Vocal forms include the 
Folk-song, Art song, Ballad, and the more complex forms 
of the Opera, Oratorio and Cantata. 

9. Styles of the composers, in chronological order 
with study of the schools to which each belongs. 

A course such as the one just outlined may be ex- 
panded, especially in the last topic, according to the time 
at the instructor’s command. 





As with the history course, 
it is desirable to have the meetings occur as frequently 
as possible. Work for the class will consist largely of 
the study of class-notes and of readings assigned to fit 
the topics as they are presented. 

It is evident, too, that a course in Appreciation pre- 
sents unlimited opportunity for study and thought on the 
part of the instructor; for not only should each topic be 
treated clearly and in logical sequence, but also, in order 
to be effective, it should be properly illustrated. Dif- 
ferent forms of rhythm, for instance, should be given 
immediate application by excerpts from compositions in 
which they occur. Most of the needed examples may be 
played on the piano; while for others, especially vocal 
and orchestral selections, the phonograph may be called 
into service. During the class-work, also, the pupils 
should often be called upon to notate roughly, by dashes 
and curved lines, rhythmic themes and melodies. 


Interpretation Classes 

No form of team work is so intimately connected with 
the pupils’ private study and so effective in cultivating 
his musical sense as that of the Interpretation Class; for 
in this the burden of both performance and audition is 
placed upon the pupils’ shoulders. 

For each meeting three or four pupils are chosen to 
perform pieces which they are studying and which they 
have brought to at least a fair degree of perfection. 
While each one is playing his piece, the class listens at- 
tentively and takes notes upon its musical values. A dis- 
cussion follows, in which questions such as those below 
are propounded to individuals, and their answers are 
checked up by the class. If called for, the piece may be 


played once or twice more, to settle disputed or hazy 
points. 

The name of the piece and of its composer are first 
written down, together with the dates of the composer’s 
birth and death, 
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1. What is its form? (To be given in letters repre- 
senting the various sections.) 

2. What the prevailing measure? 

3. What are the principal rhythmic pattern 

4. What are the characteristics of the themes or formal 
melodies ! 

5. What kind of harmonies are used 

6. What figurations are used, especially in the accom- 
paniment? 

7. What are some traits of its style? 

Printed forms, containing the questions with spaces be- 
tween for answers, are valuable aids in stabilizing the 
results of the discussion. These slips may then be num- 
bered and kept fo reference. 

It will be observed that the class is occupied with the 
general musical values of the composition rather than 
with the performer’s distinctive interpretation. Thus 
embarrassing criticisms of the playing are avoided, and 
the attention focused where it should be, strictly upon the 
musical factors. A word of praise for an exceptionally 
fine performance will, however, not be amiss, 

A class of this kind may be made up not only of pupils 
who are actually engaged in private study with the in- 
structor, but also of former pupils, or, indeed, of any 
players who wish to “keep up their practice” and to add 


to their repertoire. A general class of music lovers may 


even be formed, when the playing will be done by the 
teacher or his assistant. Programs may in this case be 


1 ll in advance, so that the. pieces may be 


announcca Wel 
previously studied by any who desire to do so. Meetings 
of such a class need not be frequent, say monthly during 
the teaching season. 


Examinations and Fees 
At the conclusion of any of the above courses an ex- 
amination should be given to at least those who wish to 





1 
take it; and if this examination is passed with credit, a 
certificate to that effect may be awarded, Such a sum- 
mary of the work accomplished will prove not only a 
stimulus during the course, but also a source of satisfac- 
tion to the students whose work has thus been authorita- 
tively proved 

The question as to the fees for the courses necessarily 
arises. In starting class work, it may be advisable to 
form a nucleus of invited members. The course in Fun- 
damentals may, for instance, be offered free to private 
pupils; and at least some of the latter may be invited to 
the class in History, Appreciation, or Interpretation. 
These last-named classes, however, may be opened to the 





public by advertisements in the daily press, or, better still, 
by sending to prospective members announcement circu- 
lars. Such a circular may read somewhat as follows: 








MiSsSyMAY “Si: GeAte 
ANNOUNCES A COURSE OF TWELVE 
LESSONS IN 
| THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
TO BE GIVEN | 
AT HER STUDIO, 125 DAVIS AVENUE, | 
ON MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS, 
ATIFOURJOZCLOGK 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 3, 1923 | 








FEE FOR THE COURSE, TEN DOLLARS 


Thus far we have dealt with classes in which the study 
of musical materials is the prominent factor. In the next 
article we shall treat of classes in which the technic of 
performance is especially stressed. 


Think, Then Do 


By George Henry Howard 


To make one tone well, there should be an idea of 
it from which to proceed. The motto of some pupils 
seems to be, “Pitch in” or “Do anything, anyway, and 
learn by doing”’ A true motto, a thousand times more 
result-bringing, is, “First listen, then think, then do.” 
Listen carefully to the responsible teacher, then have 
a moment or two to realize his directions, then act to 
carry them out. Thus it becomes possible that playing 
shall really be a giving forth of ideas already formed. 

Pupils alone are not responsible for this missing link. 
Our instruction books, very nearly all of them, are 
based on the idea of learning by doing only, instead of 
listening, thinking and doing. How nonsensical it is to 
imagine that so fine an art as musical performance 
(either playing or singing) can result from constantly 
doing (playing, playing, playing, or singing, singing, 
singing) without time for reflection, and effort for the 
growth of deep and active consciousness. 


A Musical History Intelligence Test 


Questions on the Lives of the Great Composers 


Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


[THe Hrupwn will present during ensuing months a series 
of questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee’ club meeting, 
the idea being to drop each student from the line when 
failing to give a correct answer and to see which student 
can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or they 
may be used by the private teacher, with the individual 
pupil, for special auxiliary work. The answers to this set 
of questions will appear in THe Etupp for next month.— 
Editor of THE ETupe.] 


Series No. III 


1—Who composed Le Cid? 

2—What famous opera composer was born in Paris in 
1838? 

3—Who composed the “Preludes and Fugues” for the 
Viell-Tempered Clavichord? 

4—Whose “Airs” pleased Louis XIV so much that the 
composer was made the head of the Royal Band? 

5—Who wrote the opera, The Pipe of Desire? 

6—Who arranged a lovely “Ave Maria” to an accom- 
paniment of Bach’s Prelude in C? 

7—Who was considered one of the foremost modern 
composers of “Tone Poems?” 

8—Who wrote The Moonlight Sonata? 

9—Who has composed some lovely modern Songs 
Without Words? 

10—What violinist composed a sonata for the violin 
when he was 8 years old? 

11—Who was the famous Austrian dance composer 
who conducted at Queen Victoria’s funeral? 

12—Who composed La Fille du Regiment? 

13—Which composer when a child said he would 
marry Marie Antoinette? 

14—Who .composed Aida? 

15—Who composed The Girl of the Golden West? 

16—Who founded the Conservatory of Music at 
Leipsic? 

17—Who used a great many Norwegian Folk Songs 
for melodies? 

18—Who composed the opera Der Freischiits ? 

19—Who composed the Dream of Gerontius? 

20—Who had a very famous class of pupils at 
Weimar ? 

21—Who sometimes composed under the name of Ed- 
gar Thorn? 

22—Who laid the foundation for our present. sonata 
form? 

23—Who has composed the most famous nocturnes? 

24—Who composed the Creation? 

25—Who composed a set of operas called The Nibe- 
lungen Ring? 

26—What composer first introduced cymbals and 
drums into the modern orchestra? 

27—Who composed the opera, The Barber of Seville? 

28—What great composer came to America from 
Pohemia in 1892? 

29—Who wrote a famous song called The Lost Chord? 

30—Who wrote the Messiah? 

3i1—Who composed the German Requiem? 





Answers to Series II 


1—Meyerbeer, 2—Gounod, 8—Gluck, 4—Donizetti, 5— 
Czerny, 6—Bach, 7—Massenet, 8—George Chadwick, 9— 
Nevin, 10—MacDowell, 11—Sullivan, 12—Johann Strauss, 
18—Puecini, 14—Hlgar, 15—Clementi, 16—Schumann, 17— 
Tschaikowsky, 18—Cesar Franck, 19—Stradivarius, 20— 
Saint-Saéns, 21—Sechubert, 22—Von Weber, 28—Dvofik, 
24—Paderewski, 25—Grieg, 26—Brahms, 27—Beethoven, 
28—Mozart, 29—Haydn, 30—Handel, 81—Verdi, 32— 
32—Wagner, 84—Anton Rubinstein, 385—Rossini, 


Bizet, “3 
36—Richard Strauss, 37—Chopin. . 














From a Teacher’s Letter 

“You certainly have a busy schedule to carry; but 
that is the best thing that could happen for you or any 
other young person at your period in life. 

“Now is the time when your character will be formed; 
and the habits you now take on will determine your 
whole future success. Try to enjoy life; but get most 
of your enjoyment out of doing your work just a little 
better than the other students with whom you associate. 
Get into this habit and you will be surprised at the 
pleasure you will derive from it. It is a lot more ex- 
citing than a basketball game; and the best part of it is 
that you will go on enjoying it all the rest of your life.” 

“The thought of how well one might do a thing 


never seems to. occur to the average mind.” 
—Edward Bok. 


THE ETUDE 
Tennis for Technic 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


THE ordinary terinis racket furnishes a pleasing way 
for the pianist to develop the muscles of the fingers and 
wrists, as well as those of the fore-arm. The one who 
plays the piano for public gatherings, such as church 
meetings, conventions, moving picture shows, school- 
singing, hotels and restaurants, is handicapped if the 
muscles of the fingers, wrists and fore-arms are weak 
or not easily managed. 

A tennis racket, whose handle does not cramp the hand 
in holding it, will furnish the means for strengthening 
those muscles without overtaxing them or endangering 
them to permanent injury. Using the racket and a tennis 
ball, the musician can find some back or side of a 
building against which to knock the ball. Like any other 
treatment, care should be taken not to overdo it at first 
lest the muscles become sore and stiff. By taking a 
little of the training at a time and increasing it gradually, 
the player will find his muscles developing into a good 
condition. 

It may seem awkward at first to use the racket in the 
left hand, but with steady practice one can become 
almost as efficient with it as with the right hand. The 
firmness of the grip on the racket, necessary to hit the 
ball squarely, is what will strengthen and steady the 
muscles of the fingers and the wrist. The knocking of 
the ball and the necessary swinging of the arms will 
strengthen the muscles of the arm and the fore-arm. 
If gone at moderately until thoroughly accustomed to it, 
this will build up the weak parts without doing them any 
harm or making them too stiff for good piano-playing, 

If the musician is fortunate enough to have a place 
where he or she can continue with the game of tennis 
and play it fairly regularly, he will find that it will be 
the best of exercise for the entire body, as well as the 
fingers, wrists and fore-arms. It is not too strenuous 
and yet it keeps the musician in the best of condition for 
the steady nerve-trying practice on the piano. A cheap 
racket can be purchased for about a dollar and a half 
and the ball for forty or fifty cents; so no musician need 
be bothered with weak and uncontrolled muscles. A few 
minutes each day with the tennis racket: will overcome 
this little, yet vital, difficulty. 


Creating Interest in a Beginner 
By Earl S. Hilton 


A younG, beginner pupil is, indeed, an object for study, 
as well as a child to be taught. To aconscientious teacher 
a beginner pupil isa problem. In order to unfold that 
ability which is in the child, the teacher must first study 
what way he should adopt in order to accomplish this 
unfolding in a worthy manner. 

The first line of attack, so to speak, is to gain the 
interest of this pupil. In so doing the teacher has caused 
a spark which might be “fanned” into a small’ flame of 
enthusiasm; and this in turn will make “power” for 
effort on the pupil’s part. The desired results of unfold- 
ment will gradually be brought about by this effort in 
the pupil. 

To interest a beginner pupil, a teacher may use many 
clever methods. But the most reliable and the one upon 
which all methods of interest are founded is briefly 
stated thus: Give the pupil material which he is capable 
of doing. When he discovers that his fingers can easily 
do this, then he feels confident that he can play. Natur- 
ally, this sudden realization would create interest in any 
child; and after he has done so well with his first little 
piece he becomes anxious for more. But, right here the 
teacher must be careful. Realizing that only the “spark” 
has existed so far, he must go easy or it will go out. 

The next proper move the teacher should make is first 
to study the character of the material just mastered by 
the pupil. Then, select more material similar to the 
first.s Even if it is almost like the first, the pupil does 
not care, just so he knows that he has received a new 
piece, 

As the pupil grows more acquainted with this form 
of material, discontinue it and introduce new things 
which ‘require a litle more effort on the pupil’s part. 
But this change must be done with much discretion. 

After a short while, the teacher will see his pupil 
progressing upward into more difficult pieces with sur- 
prising quickness, and will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing it is the result of his own correct instructions. And 
the product of this work is an interested and enthusiastic 


pupil. 
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How to Organize a Civic Opera Company 


[Epiror’s Note: The ewtraordinary work done by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society during the sixteen years of its 
existence has attracted national attention in musical circles. 
So unusual have been the performances of this company, and 
so remarkable have been its results in providing singers who 
afterwards became successful in the strictly professional com- 
panies, that it is more or less of an insult to refer to it as 
amateur. Realizing that there is now an ever-growing inter- 
est in Grand Opera in America and a tendency to form local 
companies, “The Etude” secured the following interview with 


“Operatic conditions over here are so different from 
those existing in Europe that it is a fact that the Amer- 
ican singer has great difficulty in getting the actual 
stage experience which is so necessary to gaining an 
entrance to the two larger Grand Opera Companies of 
America. 

“This was one of the reasons why the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society was formed, but only one. It was 
realized years ago, by certain far-seeing people in the 
city of Philadelphia, that in such a musical community 
there are always real lovers of opera who are not con- 
tent to participate in it merely by an occasional visit 
in front of the footlights. Opera may be made a 
society event, an occasional musical frolic, or it may be 
made a real study. To make it a study you must par- 
ticipate in it. The enthusiasth of the members of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society is most of all the thing 
which has kept it alive for over a decade and a half, 
giving performances which were thought impossible 
prior to that time. 


Unusual Singers 

“In the first place Philadelphia possesses an unusual 
number of singers with operatic possibilities, who were 
willing to work under a trained director in the same 
manner that they would be obliged to work if they went 
abroad to study opera. The first director of the Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society was the late Siegfried Behrens, 
a man of ripe experience, who had been an operatic 
conductor for years. He held the chair for six years 
and did magnificent work for the Society. The Oper- 
atic Society was organized in 1906, and by spring of 
the next year it was able to present a performance of 
Gounod’s Faust which indicated to Philadelphians that 
it had come to do something far more than was usually 
associated with amateurs. Since that time fifty-eight 
performances have been given. Among the works pre- 
sented have been Faust, Aida, Martha, Les Huguenots, 
Hoshi-Sanu (by John Luther Long and Wassili Leps), 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Mignon, Pagliacci, Bohemian Girl, 
Norma, Maritana, Lucia, Der Freischutz, The Golden 
Legend (Sullivan), The Gypsy Baron, The Serenade 
(Herbert), Madama Butterfly, Robin Hood, La Boheme, 
Hensel and Gretel, Brian Boru (Edwards), Boccaccio, 
Jewels of the Madonna, El Capitan (Sousa conducting), 
Il Trovatore, Tannhéuser and The Queen's Lace Hand- 
kerchief. 

“Few professional opera companies, here or abroad, 
have a more extensive list of productions. 

“Now as to the management and organization of this 
operatic company. The society has an active and an 
associate membership. The active members pay only 
$4.00 a year. The associate members, who are entitled 
to six tickets for each performance, pay $15.00 a year. 

“Tt will. thus be seen that the active membership fees 
are merely nominal and the whole scheme is an edu- 
cational one. In fact the government confirmed this 
by exempting the performances from the revenue tax. 
The Operatic Society is really a great school of opera 
which has already graduated many of its members to 
the professional companies. Some of these have be- 
come very famous. Among them have been Henri Scott 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company; Paul Althouse of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Louis Kreidlér, Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Lewis J. Howell, Montreal Opera Company; Paul 
Volkmann and Bianca Saroya, San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany; Vivienne Segal, Adele Hassan, Barbara Schaeffer 
and many others. Victor Herbert, Reginald de Koven, 
John Philip Sousa and many other musicians of note 
have been members of the Society. 

“The active members of the Society number over two 
hundred, including the soloists, ballet and chorus. For 
the sum of four dollars a year these singers and dancers 
get their instruction, experience and all costumes. Of 
course the Society does not pretend to give opera on 
the lavish scale of Bayreuth or La Scala. It does aim 


An Interview with the Well-known Conductor 


WASSILI LEPS 
Director of the Philadelphia Operatic Society 


Mr. Wassili Leps. Mr, Leps was born in Petrograd, Russia, 
His father was a musician, playing in the, orchestra of the 
Imperial Opera. At the dge of eight Wassili was taken to 
Dresden, where he received most of his musical education, 
studying piano, theory, composition, organ and a number of 
orchestral instruments, with noted masters, at the famous 
Dresden Conservatory. Later he became conductor at Augs- 
burg, Magdeburg and Hamburg. Moving to Paris, he was 
shortly thereafter engaged for the French Opera at New 
Orleans. After his work in the Southern operatic center, he 


to give performances which are wholly adequate, scenic- 
ally and histrionically, and in some instances very ex- 
traordinary musically. Our Carmen cost us $2,700 to 
present, Tannhauser, $3,100, and The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna, $4,000. Of course this expense in centers remote 
from the big opera houses and theaters would be more, 
because of the difficulty in procuring proper scenery. 

“The regular rehearsals are held once a week; about 
three or four weeks before the performance, special 
fehearsals are often held four times a week. The 
principals rehearse privately with the conductor and 
stage manager for about ten weeks. 





MR. WASSILI LEPS 


“An orchestral accompaniment in itself is worth many 
times the fee paid by our active members, whether they 
sing solo parts or whether they sing in the chorus. 
Every conductor knows that singers have to learn to 
sing with an orchestra; and the only way to learn is by 
actual experience. 

“The progress made by many of our singers is as- 
tonishing. They come in raw, awkward, timid and ineffi- 
cient. Before long they ‘find themselves.” They cease 
to stumble open-eyed about the stage. The stage ceases 
to be a kind of chamber of horrors for them. Indeed, 
there is nothing like free movement on the stage to 
induce the singer to sing in a free and easy manner. The 
stilted singer is more often the recitalist who is obliged 
by convention to stand as though glued to one spot. This, 
to my mind, accounts for the rapid progress made by 
singers who enter opera. They learn to comport them- 
selves in their rdles and-sing much more naturally. 

“To many, the size of the auditorium of a great opera 
house gives a new sense of musical dimensions. Some 
fail to develop sufficient vocal quantity to come up to the 
ideal without putting too much strain upon their voices. 
The Academy of Music and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where our performances are given, are the largest 
auditoriums in the city. The average singer, accustomed 
to the home, the studio or the small hall, must learn to 
focus the voice-so that it will fill these large auditoriums 
without conscious effort. The only way to do this is to 
do it, in fact, in a real opera house, with a real company, 
and a real opera orchestra. 








moved to Philadelphia, remaining here twenty years. Here 
he became a teacher of voice, piano, organ and conducting. 
For thirteen years his symphony orchestra has been one of 
the features of the famous summer concerts at Willow Grove 
Park. Dividing his time between Philadelphia and New York, 
he still retains the directership of the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society. The Hditor of “The Etude” has repeatedly seen 
performances in some European opera houses of note that 
have not excelled those given by the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society. Indeed, they have often been decidedly inferior. | 


“The Philadelphia Operatic Society maintains a full- 
sized ballet under competent directors. This ballet has 
been a feature at many performances. Indeed, we have 
often given half of the evening to some classic ballet such 
as the Dance of the Hours, Ballet of the Four Seasons, 
Coppelia, and The Pyrenees. The audiences and the 
papers have applauded these ballets in a most gratifying 
manner. 

“It 1s my conviction that opera companies similar to 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, can be organized in 
scores of American cities, with notable success. Of 
course they cannot be brought into existence unless some 
very hard work is done by some enthusiasts who realize 
the need for ‘such organizations. 

-“Certainly a Community Opera Company is a godsend 
to all the vocal teachers in and about the locality. The 
very fact that operatic training may be had under re- 
spectable conditions, with the advantage of public appear- 
ance, is in itself a stimulus. Whether the singer makes 
her debut in the réle of a principal character or whether 
she sings in the chorus, there is an immense interest in 
the work. There is none of the opprobrium which some- 
times attaches to the chorus position in the professional 
companies, because ‘many of the young ladies in the best 
society in the town are glad to have appearances in the 
chorus, for the pleasure of appearing and for the privi- 
lege of appearing before the footlights in a minor part 


before the nervous strain of essaying a conspicuous role. 
The Studio the Doorstep to Opera 

“Without such a local company the average voice 

teacher is working in the dark, as far as opera is con- 

cerned. Opera training is learned on the stage. The 


studio is only the doorstep. The vocal teacher knows that 
the talking machines are continually exciting a very 
widespread interest in opera which before their time 
was largely confined to great municipalities. He knows 
that his pupils like to sing operatic music; and yet he 
often realizes how useless it is to teach them operatic 
roles which they can never hope to use except in the case 
of very unusual talents, which may take them as far as 
Broadway and Fortieth street, or the corner of Congress 
street and Michigan avenue. Therefore, if you have the 
local initiative, the local talent and the local spirit « 
sacrifice for the musical interests of the community, by 
all means have a community opera company, and make it 
as good as you possibly can. 

“There is no reason why the opera movement in 
America should be too much restricted to what we term 
‘Society.’ Let us say that the Metropolitan Company 
and the Chicago Company, two of the finest opera com- 
panies in the world, gave a performance every night from 
the beginning of November to the first of May, or two 
hundred and fifty nights of opera. They play to audi- 
toriums seating about four thousand. They would thus 
play for about one million ticket buyers. However, most 
of the ticket buyers hold season and box tickets, so that 
during the year these two companies do not play for 
more than twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand indi- 
viduals of our one hundred million citizens. If it were 
not for the talking machines, most of the great operatic 
voices in America would have been heard by only a very 
small fraction of our population. The San Carlo Opera 
Company and similar ones have helped the situation some. 
But there ought to be fifty or sixty organizations like the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society to bring opera to the 
people, by the people, for the people. 

“The great companies cannot give such an opera as 
Madama Butterfly, more than fifteen times a season. In 
Europe it will be given in the same time about six hun- 
dred times. We will never get to be an operatic country 
until there are more channels for operatic performance. 
The only solution seems to be the community Opera.” 


¢ 
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The Philadelphia Operatic Society has recently been 
reorganized as the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
upon a much more ambitious scale, with Mrs. Henry M. 
Tracy as President. 
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By Robert A. Simon 


A vAGUE but ubiquitous tradition has instilled in the 
minds of countless young teachers of singing, piano or 
violin, the idea that a New York appearance (or perhaps 
one in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or San Francisco) 
i The psychology back of this 
notion seems to be that a metropolitan concert promotes 
a pedagogue to the rank of “artist teacher.” 

Dismissing as obvious the fallacy involved in the 


is a professional asset. 


theory that a good performer is necessarily a good 
teacher, it might be worth while to consider the actual 
dangers of a New York recital for those who aspire to 
give musical instruction. 


The financial aspects alone of these events are omi- 
nous. Virtually all metropolitan debut recitals, except 
those of world famous artists, are made at the expense 
t the debutant—and the cost of giving the concert really 
is a net cost to the artist, for the ticket sales usually are 
nominal. There was one recital in New York last season 
for which the total number of seats sold at the box-office 
was said to be one; and the box-office man and his assist- 
ant had a prolonged dispute to settle whether that ticket 
actually had been sold or whether it had been lost from 
the racks. Even skillful advertising and ingenious pub- 
licity work are of little avail to the unknown artist. He 
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can sell tickets only by personal solicitation among 
friends, and this method is distasteful and humiliating to 
any musician of ordinary sensibilities. 

A brief summary of expenses can be expressed in tab- 
ular form. It is assumed that the artist is appearing 
under the auspices of some recognized musical bureau. 
A few beginners hire auditoriums on their own initia- 
tive and supervise all details personally, but the conse- 
quences of handling the business affairs connected with 
a recital usually involve a nervous strain which prevents 
the artist from appearing to the best advantage. 

If you insist on giving a metropolitan recital, it is best 
to pay a reputable manager to arrange it for you, if for 
no other reason than that he “knows how.” The mana- 
gerial fee generally is about $100.. A crude budget, which 
permits a reasonable amount of exploitation but which 
may be taken as a minimum—not an average—aSsumes 
the use of a recognized concert hall and concert manage- 
ment. 


Rental’ & aims tociv.as\ eats ae ee ee ee $250.00 
PicketSe dat: a+ ade an cee eee 14.50 
Advertising 2. :s: sss. occas dele eee 75.00 
Primtanig fe ys instr asta ee 25.00 
Postage |.0 Sg sks act be SORE Ee ee eee 20.00. 
Management tee ic... sae eee oe 100.00 


This includes only a meager scrap of advertising and 
no exploitation, but it can be done! And when you add 
traveling and living expenses, along with new clothes 
which may have to be purchased for the occasion, the 
total is likely to come perilously close to the thousand 
dollar mark. 


The teacher may argue that the prestige derived from 
the recital will convert these hundreds of dollars into a 
sound investment. This argument is unanswerable, if we 
allow the premise on which it is based; but how much 
“prestige” does the average teacher acquire as the result 
of a metropolitan recital ? 

Taking it for granted that the average teacher of 
whom we speak is not a distinguished virtuoso, but an 
average artist, we may say that his way in a metropolitan 
concert is that of the transgressor. It is hard. Owing 
to the great number of concerts in New York and the 
limited number of writers on music employed by the 
newspapers, the average artist cannot hope for intensive 


critical attention. A poor or mediocre performance of 


one group will be sufficient to send the critic on his way 
to another recital. The next day the debutant will be 
damned with faint praise or none. He may go unnoticed, 
or he may come into a little collection of scanty reviews 
which may be soothing to the vanity but hardly impres- 
sive enough to sway prospective pupils. He may even 
be the recipient of short but devastating diatribes. 

This somewhat gloomy analysis of the situation should 
not be construed as a reflection on the accomplishments 
of teachers who seek the bubble of reputation at the 
critic's mouth. Concert standards in the great cities 
have mounted so high that only artists of extraordinary 
attainments are able to stand forth from the hundreds 
of concert givers who appcar annually. Yet there are 
thousands of teachers in small cities who are better quali- 
fied to impart musical knowledge than many celebrities. 

Prestige cannot be byilt from the reproduction of 


mildly complimentary or even fairly good metropolitan 
press notices. It is far better to sing or play publicly 
for your local audiences. If some wiseacres urge you 
to give a New York recital, be not tempted! It is con- 
siderably shrewder to let them think of you as an artist 
who would be a sensation if only he appeared in New 
York than to appear in New York and to have non-com- 
mittal or unfavorable printed comments filter back home 
And they have a way of filtering back home! 

The local teacher’s prestige, after all, will come from 
the work of his pupils; and an accomplished pupil is a 
better advertisement than a score of flattering excerpts 
from reviews. If you feel that you are an artist and 
that you have something to give to the public, make a 
metropolitan debut and, God bless you! But, if you are 
contemplating a metropolitan debut merely as a bit of 
exploitation——. 

Save the money, the time and the nervous exhaustion 
which come with debuts. And remember that most 
debuts are dcbacles. : 


The Musical Greeks 


Lack of a system of musical notation to preserve 
their works for subsequent generations, leaves us with 
small knowledge of their real accomplishments in this 
art. Speculation, analogy and reason may help us some- 
what over this gap; and so we have W. J. Turner writ- 
ing in his “Music and Life’ (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany) in a most authoritative manner. 

“Tt is frankly unbelievable that the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, who were capable of a poetic, dramatic, and plas- 
tic art which has never been surpassed had not a music 
of. correspondingly high development. We know for a 
fact that they had musical. itistruments and that they 
had. scales or modes; historians ‘even tell us that ‘such 
intervals as the quarter tone, the one-third tone, and the 
three-eighths tone were in cotmon use: They were per- 
fectly comprehensible to the Greeks,:and would be so 
to us, but for our lack of practice in listening to them, 

“We know also that music played a great part in their 
drama. In face of these facts it is ridiculous to assume 
that. the best Greek music was less complex, less ex- 
pressive, or in any way less highly developed than the 
music of Wagner, Scriabin or Stravinsky. Personally, I 
go farther, and believe that. only-the best modern music 
(and by modern music I mean since 1400) could be put 
on-an equality with the best Greek music. And what 
is true of the Greeks may be true, with certain. quali- 
fications, of other civilizations such as the Egyptians. 
It is even possible that the*music of. the Greeks was 
richer and finer than any music we have to-day.” 


Lost Manuscripts 


NoruHING is so irritating to the composer as the loss 
of a manuscript. Often there is ‘no existing copy and all 
record of an important piece of inspirational work is 
gone. 

Many significant works have been lost in the past and 
recovered only after the death of the composer. .Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamund” music was one instance of this. It 
was found by Sir George Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
during a musical research expedition in Austria. 

Rubinstein tells how a large box of his manuscripts 
was lost. The manuscripts in question represented three 
years of labor in composition. Rubinstein returned to 
Russia to find that the police had confiscated his manu- 
scripts for fear that they were anarchistic secrets, writ- 
ten in code. The pianist was assured that his manu- 
scripts might be then under the inspection of the secret 
police as a political cypher, and that if he would wait 
five months or so, he would possibly have them restored 
to him. Later, Rubinstein found that his manuscripts 
had been advertised for sale in the Police News, and had 
been sold for waste paper. He even had the privilege of 
buying some of them back from a dealer who had been 
at the auction. 





Mozart’s Essentials of Good Piano- 
Forte Playing 


In the few comments upon music left by Mozart, there 
are some remarks upon pianoforte playing which are of 
interest to this day. 

“The three essentials aré: The head, the heart, the 
hand.” 

“The performer should possess a quiet, steady hand, 
with its natural lightness, smoothness and gliding rapid- 
ity; so that the passages should flow like oil.” 

“All-notes, graces, accents, and embellishments should 
be brought out with fitting taste and expression.” 


THE ETUDE 
A Teacher’s Newspaper Publicity 


By Frank H. Williams 


NEWSPAPERS are generally eager to get real news of 
local musical conditions which will interest their readers. 
And music teachers generally realize that the more 
constructive publicity they secure in the columns of the 
local papers, the better it will be for them. So, why 
cannot music teachers furnish more real news in their 
line to the papers and profit accordingly? 

Below are some questions which may guide teachers 
as to the sort of news which would be gladly printed by 
the papers. The answers to these questions would 
undoubtedly secure desirable publicity for the teacher 
who gave the information, as the papers would print 
news items about it with mention of the name of the 
author, 


Here are the questions : 


At what average age do the majority of local children 
begin taking private music lessons? 

What sort of music do the parents of these children 
want the youngsters to learn—jazz or classical? 

How much practice a day is necessary for the average 
child in order to make satisfactory progress in learning 
to play the piano or violin, or to sing? 

How many of the children who are now taking music 
lessons in your city are desirous of going into concert 
work or on the stage? 

How many of the children who are now taking music 
lessons in your city are expecting to make money out of 
their ability when they are graduated? 

Are there any particular hours of the day when chil- 
dren seem to make the best progress in music? 

What was the age of the youngest pupil you have 
ever had? 

What was the age of the oldest pupil you have 
ever had? 

How are local pupils divided as to sex? 
more girls studying music than boys? 

How many of the members of the local bands and 
orchestras studied music under home-town teachers? 

What pupils of home-town teachers have made the 
greatest commercial success of music? 

Is there any difference in the sort of music most 
favored by the girls and by boys? 

What is the highest voice you have come in contact 
with in your local teaching? 

What is the lowest voice ever possessed by one of 
your pupils? 

What percentage of the parents of local pupils are 
musica] ? 

How has the percentage of musical pupils to the total 
population of your’ city increased during the last ten, 
fifteen or twenty-five years? If there is a decided 
increase in this percentage, this information could be 
used by local papers as the basis for a very interesting 
story to the effect that recorded music, instead of 
making people less anxious to be able to play and sing 
themselves, has greatly increased that desire. 

What is the most rapid progress ever made by any 
of your pupils? 

The answers to these questions could be very easily 
secured out of actual teaching experience or by talking 
to some of the other musical instructors in the city. 
Once the information has been secured, it could be 
presented to the local city editors, with the understanding’ 
that, in return, the name -of the teacher is to be used in 
all articles written around the information. 


Are there 


Thalberg’s Turkish Pipe 


MoscHeELes, in describing the art of Thalberg, tells of 
an amusing trick employed by the author of L’Art Du 
Chant, to keep his body calm and immovable while play- 
ing his compositions, in which the melody was accom- 
panied by arpeggios which often ran from one end of 
the keyboard to the other. 

He did not wish to give the impression of his body fol- 
lowing his arms and therefore he resorted to the expedi- 
ent of using a Hookah or Turkish pipe. This has a long 
rubber stem. The tobacco smoke passes from the bowl 
through water, cooling and clarifying the smoke. With 
this in his mouth and a tube of prescribed length he could 
smoke at ease and yet could not sway his body. Thal- 
berg’s L’Art Du Chant style of playing, which was an 
attempt to make the piano sound like the voice, or “sing” 
with a harp-like background, has gone almost completely 
out of style—but in his day it brought him such great 
renown that many considered him more wonderful than 


Liszt. Thalberg visited America in 1853, and again in 
1857. 
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Dorothy’s Trip to Music Land 


A Musical Fairy Story with Notation Illustrations, for Summer Time Reading to Little Foiks 


DorotHy awoke one lazy autumn morning, and, after 
rubbing her eyes with her fist, discovered at the foot of 
her bed, the queerest looking fellow one ever saw. 


pS are 
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“Who are you?” she exclaimed. . 

“Why, I am Pierrot, the King of Music Land; I am 
made of nothing but music.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, “who are, those strange people 
beside you?” , 

Said Pierrot, “These are my operatic friends. Here 
is Wolan. 











By LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


“Ts it not lovely?” said Dorothy. ‘Where do you come 
from?” 

“Music Land, of course,” said Picrrot, “Would you not 
like to go?” 

“By all means,” said Dorothy. 

Just then, a queer looking chap in uniform came in. 


“All aboard,” said he to Pierrot, whose friends sat 
down on the side of Dorothy’s bed. She could never ex- 
plain how it was; but, her bed started to move and went 
clear through the wall of the room as though the walls 
had been made of cards, and over the roofs of the houses. 
Strange to say, Dorothy was not frightened at all, because 
of her new-found friends, and was delighted with the 
experience. Suddenly they landed kerflunk in the middle 
of a field, beside which there was a railway train. 





“Why,” said Dorothy, that train is all made of music.” 

Said Pierrot, ‘Everything is made of music here.” 

Dorothy happened to look out at one side and saw that 
there was a flock of musical chickens following the train. 








The man in uniform, whose real name was Major Clef, 
pulled the bell, the train started off, and before they 
knew it they were in a wonderful palace with all sorts 
of queer musical people. 

Here are some of them. The first one to shake hands 
with Dorothy was Minnetonka. 





Dorothy said, “Oh, ho! I know you because my sister 
sings about you, in ‘Moon Deer.’” Then she looked down 
at the floor and saw two kittens. 





“You dear little things,” she said, “You are made of 
accents holds and rests. I shall never hate them an) 
more.” 

“You had better not,” said a serious-looking lady, with 
triplets in-her bonnet.” 





“T am the Queen of music land, and you will have t 
obey me and practice very hard hereafter. Sit down at 


this piano. 





“And play what Prof. Sharp tells you.” 


ie 
CN 


Dorothy saw that night was coming on and was sur 
prised that the days in music land were so short, 


An old owl was perched upon a branch of a tree calling 
“To hoot! to hoot! to hoot {" Dorothy made a try to 
catch him. She got her little arms around him and was 


hugging him tightly and saying to he rself, “I wish | 
could take you home to show you to sister,’ and ther 
she—she woke up and found that she was hugging her 


pillow. 
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Hints to Piano Students 


By Francesco Berger 





THOUGH practicing is necessary for every instrumen- 
talist, it is to the students of the pianoforte that the fol- 
lowing remarks are specially addressed. 

As a general principle it may be conceded that practic- 
ing anything is better than not practicing at all. There 
is so much in playing on the piano that is purely me- 
chanical, so much finger-work to be done for which there 
is no possible substitute, that the “how” and “what” 
sink into secondary importance compared with the pri- 
mary one of exefcisitig fingers, hands, and arms suff- 
ciently. And of these three factors, it is the fingers that 
require the largest share of the student's attention and 
time. Even after considerable proficiency has been ac- 
quired, daily practice must not be neglected. Have we 
not the record of such a celebrated pianist as Rubinstein 
traveling with a little, portable key-board, on which to 
keep his fingers in proper condition? And did not the 
great Paganini declare that if he missed one day’s prac- 
tice he felt the loss, and with two days’ omission the 
public noticed it? 

“Voice, voice, and again voice” is said to have been 
Rossini’§ summing up of the requirements for a singer; 
and “fingers, fingers, and again fingers” may be said to 
be the pianist’s. Faddists may tell us that knowledge of 
the construction of the pianoforte added to familiarity 
with the anatomy of the human body are the foundation 
of the pianist. But the fact remains that knowledge 
of these matters without digital labor will not produce 
a pianist at all; whereas hours of finger-work without 
slight knowledge of these matters will produce something 
very much like one. 

This must not be construed into meaning that finger- 
work alone is sufficient for the purpose. Such an asser- 
tion would be monstrous. But, as the fingers are the chicf 
operators in the business of playing, and as they, when 
in their untrained state are both incapable of and un- 
willing to respond to the player’s will, it follows that 
they have to be “broken in,” converted from independent 
and obstinate into responsive and ready servants. And 
this transformation nothing but exercise can accomplish, 
The brain must command; the fingers must obey. In 
conjunction, they may achieve what neither can do with- 
out the other. 

Students are advised to divide their practice into fixed 
leneths of time, giving a pre-arranged amount to each 
section of their needs. Practice should comprise five- 
finger exercises, scales, arpeggi, studies, pieccs, and 
sight-reading. And of all these scales are the most 
important because yielding the fullest results. Scales 
perseveringly and accurately worked at, are the most 
remunerative form that practice can take on. 


Play Scales with Firm Touch 

It is essential that all scales should be played with 
a firm touch, what is commonly called “forte”. Those 
in parallel motion should extend over the entire stretch 
of the key-board; those in contrary motion should start 
from the center of the key-board at a distance of an 
octave between the hands, and extend two octaves. While 
working at any particular scale, no halt or stop must be 
made: although a halt for rest is to be allowed before 
passing from one locality to the 1.ext. If halt or break- 
down has occurred in the course of a scale, it is not to be 
remedicd by starting that scale afresh. It must be cor- 
rected there and then, and that repetition must not count. 

Students sometimes find it difficult 10 start a scale 
out of the order in which it occurs in theif instruction 
book. They are therefore advised not to practice them 
always in that order, but to invent other orders for them- 
selves. The following one has been found very service- 
able: C major, C minor; B major, B minor; B flat 
major, B flat minor; and so on, by steps of descending 
semitones till the complete 24 scales have been gone 
through. 

It is also recommended, from the earliest date, to 
associate the major scale with its tonic minor, not with 
its relative one, as it mostly appears in instruction books. 
After all, there is really closer affinity between C major 
and C minor, than between C major and A minor; and 
by practicing them side-by-side, the ear more readily 
distinguishes the importance of the interval of the third, 
which represents the gender of each. 

All scales of single notes, whether in parallel or 
contrary motion, should be rhythmically divided into 
triplets. To practice them in this way is more likely to 
insure equality of fingers than by an other method. 

What is sometimes complained of as “the drudgery” 
of scale practice is largely due to the monotony of fre- 
quent repetition of the same scale. If this monotony 


can be got rid of, and variety substituted, very little 
drudgery remains. 

A girl who is biddén to play the C major scale ten 
times finds it irksome to concentrate her attention on 
her task after the fourth or fifth repetition. When she 
reaches the sixth she begins to think of luncheon. By 
the time she reaches the:seventh her mind has wandered 
to her new hat. By the eighth she is recalling how 
abominably Dorothy Higgins (her bosom friend) walks. 
By the ninth she remembers how lovely her pet actor was 
the last time she went to the theater. And by the tenth 
she tries to recall what her partner talked about during 
supper at her last datice. This is but natural—she 
is but a normal girl. j 

But if she is bidden to play C major three times only, 
and then, without stop, to change to C minor, and then 
back again, and so forth; and then to take the next scale in 
her self-constructed order and treat it in the same way, 
the variety so introduced will greatly reduce the mono- 
tony of her work. Not only will she be able to concen- 
trate on what she is doing, but she will face the necessity 
of doing so, and the merital preparation for what is to 
follow next will so engross her that all other thoughts 
will be excluded. 

Let students beware of the fallacy that “Pieces” alone 
will help them; and, above all, that new pieces will. 
There is often more to be gained by repeated study of an 
old piece than by indulgency in the more exciting pursuit 
of tackling a new one. But neither old piece nor new 
must be allowed to monopolize time that could be far 
more profitably given to technical study. It will “nay” 
much better in the long run to master Cramer’s Etudes, 
than stumble through Chopin, or flounder in Liszt. 


How New Hand Pieces Help 


A new piece every now and then is desirable and im- 
proving; it should act as a sort of “stock taking,” of how 
much has been gained since the last one was new. And 
care should be taken ‘that the new piece shall present 
some difficulty not ef¢oluntered before. If this is not 
done, the new piece merely adds one more to your reper- 
toire, but has not taught you anything fresh. If your 
last piece was full of arpeggi, let the next one contain 
trills. If your last piece held many forte chords, let 
the next one contain scales. After. Rachmaninoff’s 
strenuosity, take Charles Mayer’s grace. After Men- 
delssohn’s Op. 5, take Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude. f 

It is a grave mistake to imagine that complete omis- 
sion of practice on one day can be made up by an vaddi- 
tional amount on the next. Such intermittent work is of 
no good; regularity is as important as accuracy. It is the 
same with lessons; to miss a lesson is as damaging to the 
student as it is irritdtitig to the teacher. You do. not 
know what your teacher may have been intending to teach 
you by word of mouth or by example. By not coming 
for your lesson you may have lost it forever. 

All pianoforte music, without exception, should at 
first be practiced slowly, and forte, even though eventu- 
ally it may require to be played in the opposite manner. 
And when a piece bears no direction as to pace or tone 
color, it is to be presumed that its composer meant the 
pace to be slow, the touch firm. This applies especially 
to the old masters, many of whose works are laéking 
in “stage directions.” 

Difficult passages should never be practiced by both 
hands together uhtil edch one has mastered'its own work 
separately. Two impo$sibilities cannot produce a possi- 
bility. , : 

Counting aloud (not counting inwardly), quite as 
much when resting as when playing, is strongly recom- 
mended. And when a “pause” (™) occurs, it shotld 
always have a definite duration of a fixed number of 
beats. 

Against the pernicious fashion of making special 
efforts to “memorize,” I have protested repeatedly and in 
various places. Every moment spent in so doing is waste 
of precious time on a worthless object. Many of the 
world’s most celebrated pianists never descended to such 
a catch-penny exhibition as playing without their copy. 
And though a few great musicians were gifted with ex- 
ceptional memories, and could, therefore, dispense with 
score or copy, it was not their doing so that made them 
great. It was a personal attribute, like good looks in a 
woman, or good manners in a man. 

Students should bear in mind that Rome was not built 
in a day. But it was built on a solid foundation, with 
materials that endured for centuries. Even its ruins are 
models of beauty, of elegance, of utility. They, too, must 
build on solid foundations, and the most solid of all 
foundations is that one which we build for ourselves. 
Teachers can but point out the right road to the traveler 
—it is the student who has to tread it. 





THE ETUDE 
Improving the Tonal Sense 


By L. E. Eubanks 


Music is a matter of hearing. To hear, even excep- 
tionally well, is not necessarily to be musical; but one 
cannot be effectually musical without the sense of hear- 
ing. Tone is the essence of music, and fine tonal dis- 
crimination requires sensitive ears. 

Next to that disposition for music without which noth- 
ig musical can be accomplished, comes keen hearing. In 
ati instrumentalist, say a violinist, nothing can take the 
place of clear, acctirate judgment of tone. 

It would be a good thing for every player to ascertain 
the condition of his aural sense by occasional visits to a 
specialist. Have just as good hearing as is possible, and 
remember that clean, abstemious living, especially as it 
helps to insure freedom from catarrh, greatly affects the 
function of the ears. 

A part of every musician’s practice should be devoted 
to listening. It seems that many never think of this. 
Practice, to them, means but one thing, mechanical 
manipulation of the instrument. 

Listen to good music. Strive to develop the power to 
relax completely and make your whole being receptive 
to the tones. After long habituation to artistic produc- 
tion, it may be helpful purposely to hear poorly executed 
pieces—for the sake of contrast; but in the beginning, at 
least, stick to a steady diet of correct tonal combinations 
—until taste and discrimination are well grounded. 

Avoid tenseness in your listening; too many people re- 
gard concentration as always synonymous with tension 
and effort. They believe that clinching the teeth, con- 
tracting the muscles, staring at the performer—in a 
wotd, “willing’—helps them to give closer, more con- 
centrated attention. Effective listening, both for tonal 
study and memory, is a matter of passive receptivity, fot 
aggressive conquest. 

When we ourselves play, our thought should still be 
mostly of tone. Assuming equal musical knowledge, a 
listener “gets more” out of a piece than the player—much 
as one who listens to another read a novel understands 
the story bettcr than the reader. The latter is using his 
eyes as well as his ears, giving a part of his attention 
to the mechanics of production, while the former, the 
listener, has but one thing to do, listen. 

From these facts, we may draw the conclusion that con- 
centration—or more properly, in this sense, receptivity— 
may be broadened by lessening the required attention to 
mechanical movements. If there wcre no other reason 
for perfection of technic, it would be justified on the 
grounds of freedom for the powers of receptivity. 

Practice with your eyes shut. When you do this, and 
have reduced your movements to “instinct,” you virtually 
make a listener instead of a player, of yourself, and 
sharpen your tonal appreciation accordingly. Some of 
the world’s greatest violinists play decidedly better with 
closed eyes; and invariably the user of this system claims 
to derive more pleasure as well as profit from the practice 
period. 


Tone Color Without Pedal 


By Caroline V. Wood 


A GREAT deal has been written about the excessive use 
of the damper pedal, but little about the equally 
important Una Corda. 

A performance often is uninteresting and boresome 
simply because it lacks tonal variety. Substituting a 
light touch for the Una Corda pedal in many instances 
helps to overcome this monotony. A more distinct and 
more beautiful tone is thus derived from the instrument. 
It reqtires quite a bit of practice and thought to obtain 
an even pianissimo without the aid of the Una Corda 
pedal, and the latter quite frequently is used to cover up 
defects of touch, although the pianist, himself, may not 
be conscious of the fact. In other words, it does require 
more artistry to dispense with the Una Corda pedal, but 
it is worth striving for. 

Of course, there are times when the Una Corda pedal 
is. necessary. It is not to be avoided entirely. If it 
were not necessary at all, it would not be on the piano; 
but it should not be used as a makeshift. 

Anyone who has listened to Hofmann or Paderewski 
has probably noted the great variety of tonal shading 
they can produce. It may also be recalled that, no mat- 
ter how ‘soft the tone, it can be very distinctly heard all 
over the auditorium. Touch has everything to do with 
an effect like that. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MUSIC EDUCATION 





History and Spread of Music in the Public School 


[Eprror’s Note: Prof. Gehrkens was born in 
1882, at Kelley’s Island, Ohio. He graduated 
from Oberlin College and Oberlin Conservatory 
in 1905, At first he was a teacher of mathematics 
and languages in the Oberlin High Schools, but 


» 
“The Etude” has long been conscious of the growing importance 
Only inadequate space has pre- 
vented us from giving it more consideration in these columns in the 
Every day the work of the private music teachers and the individ- 


of Public School Music in America. 


past. 


It was in 1837, less than one hundred years ago, that 
Lowell Mason began to teach music in the public schools 
ef Boston. This was the first attempt in America to give 
musical instruction to promiscuous groups of’ children, 
and the majority of people were very dubious about the 
feasibility of the plan. In other words, popular opinion 
did not credit children in general with having the capacity 
to learn to sing. Music therefore was reserved for those 
few “who have a natural ear for music without which all 
instruction will be useless.” But W. C. Woodbridge, a 
New England educator, had seen Niageli’s work in 
Switzerland, and his application of the Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples to the teaching of music seemed to Woodbridge so 
reasonable and so feasible that he became enthusiastic 
over the idea and returned to America determined to 
try the scheme in the public schools of the United States. 

Various attempts were made to introduce music as a 
school subject; but the public school authorities were 
either indifferent or skeptical and it was not until 1837 
that music was definitely established as a regular branch 
of instruction, Even then no funds were provided by the 
Board of Education of Boston, and Lowell Mason was 
merely allowed to “try the experiment of introducing 
the instruction of vocal music into the public schools of 
the City of Boston.” At the end of the year a public 
“exhibition” was given at which the song, Flowers, 
Wild-Wood Flowers, was sung by a large group of 
children. The exhibition evidently made quite an impres- 
sion, for a fortnight afterward music was adopted by the 
Board of Education as a regular school subject. 

Other cities followed suit: Portland in 1838, Buffalo 
in 1843, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati in 1846, Chicago in 
1848, Cleveland and San Francisco in 1851, and St. Louis 
in 1852; so that by 1860 some kind of musical instruction 
in the public schools was fairly common in most of the 
larger places, and to-day music is taught as a part of 
the regular school curriculum in practically all village 
and city schools. 


Ridiculed at First 

But for a long time the subject had no very high stand- 
ing, singing being thought of as a side issue—not to be 
classed with the so-called “regular” subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Even in 1865, when Benjamin 
Jepson was appointed supervisor of music in New Haven, 
Connecticut, a local paper made facetious reference to 
his election by stating: “Brother Jepson has been hired 
to go about in the schools teaching the children to sing 
‘Mary had a little lamb’ on scientific principles!” 

The instinct for music is strong, however; and as the 
years went on and the country gradually recovered from 
the devastating effects of the Civil War, so that some 
attention could be paid to enlarging and improving our 
educational system, more and more people in all walks 
of life became convinced that in music there is available 
a school subject that is unique in that it has value for 
néarly everyone, both intrinsically and because of the 
training that it gives; a subject so valuable, therefore, 
that every child ought to be given the opportunity to 
study it. And so from New England and Ohio, the two 
sections of the country where music was first seriously 
fostered as a school subject, we find interest in the art 
spreading over the entire country until to-day it is almost 
universally taught. The only part of our educational 
system that has not been brought completely into the 
musical program is the very great number of rural 
schools scattered through the agricultural sections of the 
country, Even here, however, solution is in sight, and as 


By KARL WILSON GEHRKENS 
Professor of School Music, Oberlin University 


in 1907 he returned to Oberlin Conservatory as 
Professor of School Music, where he has since 
built up a large department in this subject. | As 
President of the Supervisor's Conference he has 
been particularly active. For many years he has 





school centralization continues its sweep through the 
length and breadth of the country we shall come grad- 
ually to the point where every child in the United States 
will'be given an opportunity to study music. The out- 
look for the future is wholly inspiring, and with every 
citizen given.thé opportunity to cultivate musical knowl- 
edge, technic, and taste, during the plastic stage of 
childhood, there need be no further occasion to apply to 
us’ the stigma “unmusical”—as Europeans have been so 
fond of doing in the past. 


New Ideals 


Until about the end of the century (1900), public school 
music referred exclusively to vocal music, school music 
material consisting at first entirely of books of songs. 
Gradually these books came to include many sight-singing 
exercises, and the objective of school music instruction 
grew to be teaching children to read vocal music. 
the entire music period was devoted to one activity, 
naturally great skill was developed in the sight-singing 
process and contests were often held in which various 
school classes often performed amazing feats of vir- 
tuosity in singing difficult exercises at first sight. This 
type of school music was especially common in the East 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century; but it 
did not seem to develop either musical taste or musical 
inclination, even in communities where the program had 
been in force for a considerable period. So with the 
beginning of the new century, and particularly in connec- 
tion with the growing intelligence of educators in general 
toward all school work, there gradually evolved a broader 
attitude toward music as an art subject. 


Since 





PROFESSOR KARL GEHRKENS if 
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been the editor of the proceedings of the M. T. 
N.A. fe is the author of valuable works upon 
music including “Music Notation and Terminol- 
ogy,’ “Essentials in Conducting,” “Introduction 
to School Music Teaching.’ | 


ual success of the pupil becomes more and more closely linked with 
that of the musical work being done in the schools. 
Etude” will have in every issue for some time to come articles from 
the best-known Music Supervisors of America, 


Therefore, “The 


The term “public school music” has now definitely 
come to mean instrumental music as well as vocal: and 
in these recent years it is rapidly coming to include les- 
sons in listening as well as lessons in singing and playing. 

The “Maidstone Movement,” as a result of which so 
many children have learned to play the violin in England, 
was partly responsible for the broadening of our attitude 
toward musical instruction; and we have found that 
Class lessons in violin can be given here in America just 


as well as in England. And having developed methods 


of teaching violin in groups we next turned our attention 
to providing similar instruction for pupils who wished 
to learn to play flute, cornet, ’cello and even piano; and 
class instrumental instruction is becoming extremely popu- 
lar throughout the country, hundreds of public schools 
now offering lessons on various instruments. In some 
cases these lessons are paid for by the board of educa- 


tion as are the lessons in reading, geography and spell- 
ing. In other cases each child pays a small sum—ten 
or fifteen cents a lesson. In some schools instruction is 
given during the regular school hours: 
the children stay after school. But whichever of these 
alternatives has been offered, school lessons in instru 
mental music always have proved popular, and to-day 
thousands of children all over the country are experienc- 
ing the joy of direct contact with instrumental music. A 
great majority of these children would never have been 
given an opportunity of learning to play an instrument 
had noi the public school offered it to them, and our 
great educational system is thus still further democratiz- 
ing the cause of art. 


The Private Teacher Aided 

A few teachers of piano and violin have looked askance 
at the rapid development of instrumental music in the 
public schools, and have felt that this new plan of teach- 
ing pupils in classes might interfere seriously with their 
business as private teachers. This has not proved to be the 
case, however, for instrumental instruction in classes is 
feasible only in the elementary phases, and in general the 
public school is not offering more than one or two years 
of such work. This means that many of the pupils who 
have begun to learn to play an instrument in the public 
school class will want to go on with their study under 
private teachers, so that the latter will actually reap a 
much richer harvest of pupils than otherwise would hav 
been possible. 

With the development of instruction in violin and other 
instruments there has come about a remarkable increase 
in the number of bands and orchestras; 
ment to groups among the school 
organizations is perhaps the most significant practical 
thing that has thus far evolved from the music depart- 
ments of our public schools. Some of these bands and 
orchestras doubtless play poor music in extremely crude 
fashion; but on the other hand the majority of them 
play good music extremely well, and a few organiza- 
tions play the greatest instrumental works in such a 
way as to give one a real esthetic thrill while listening 
to their performance. 


in other places 


and this move- 
include ensemble 


The writer recently heard an orchestra from Richmond, 
Indiana, perform a concert of standard selections—includ- 
ing such works as Overture to Rienzi by Wagner; the 
Andante Cantabile the Fifth Symphony by 
Tschaikowsky, Valse Triste, Sibelius—in such a way as 
to hold the interest of the audience to the last chord. 
In Grand Rapids one of the high schools has a musical 


from 
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organization of scme seventy-five members, this group 
including a string quartet, a wood-wind quintet, a sixty- 
piece orchestra and a forty-piece band. In Oakland, 
California, a most remarkable program of instrumental 
instruction has been developed, and the Board of Educa- 
tion provides free instruction upon all. orchestral instru- 
ments, including even oboe, bassoon, and French horn. 
The Oakland Board also spends as much as five thousand 
dollars at one time for purchasing instruments to be 
loaned to pupils in the class. There are six hundred and 
fifty children in the Oakland school piano classes alone. 
[he Hartford (Connecticut) High School Orchestra 
was recently heard rehearsing tiie accompaniment for the 
Elijah. the regular score being used and the orchestra 
fully equaling the fine chorus of four hundred picked 
voices in the vocal parts of the oratorio. 


Remarkable Activity in Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles there are dozens of orchestras in the 
grade schools; and each of the fourteen high schools 
has an orchestra and a band with from twenty-five to 


forty-five players. In Pittsburgh two thousand children 
are studying the violin in public school classes and one 
hundred are learning to play the cornet. 

There are a number of places where symphonic works 
by the greatest composers are performed with complete 
instrumentation, by high school orchestras; and in many 
other schools smaller works are being played beauti- 
fully. The very large number of children who are 
playing in these instrumental groups are becomnig so 


intelligent in-their attitude toward instrumental music 
that the musical taste of the country is bound to be 
favorably affected as these school children grow up and 
become the dominating factors in the musical life of the 
various communities in which they live. 

Another recent development in public school music is 
the listening lesson—the lesson in appreciation. This type 
of music teaching must not be allowed to displace the 
lesson in which the pupil himself helps to create the 


rusic: but as an adjunct to lessons in singing and play- 
ing. the listening lesson has possibilities that seem almost 
limitless. In conducting listening lessons the teacher 


aims to cause the pupil to hear more in the music that is 
performed for him, and to encourage the development of 
good taste by familiarizing the pupil with the best must 
cal compositions of the great composers. The phenom- 
enal development and popularization of the phonograph 
has doubtless been largely responsible for the rapid 
growth of this type of work; but the listening is by no 
means being confined entirely to phonographic reproduc- 
tion. More and more the pupil is being given an oppor- 
tunity to listen to actual singing and playing both in 
school and in the community. Concerts and recitals 
by artists are frequentiy made occasions for prepara- 
tion lessons in school. In Kansas City, for example, the 
music supervisor not only prepares the children for the 
excellent series of pupils’ concerts that are played by 
visiting orchestras, but she actually tells the conductors 
of these orchestras what compositions she would like to 
have played at these concerts; and the conductors follow 
her wishes! In Cleveland the Symphony Orchestra has 
an extensive program of concerts at the various high 
schools and these concerts are treated as listening lessons 
by the school music teachers. Even in a large city like 
New York, Dr. Walter Damrosch has for years been 
lecturing and playing to thousands of children, develop- 
ing in them a knowledge and appreciation of the instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra. 

Many other instances might be cited in which oppor- 
tunity is being given to all children to hear the best 
music and to receive guidance in listening to it. This 
work is now only in its infancy and no one can tell what 
the future will bring forth. The player-piano, too, is 
being more and more generally used in school work; 
while it is becoming a custom of almost daily occurrence 
to have various groups, like high school orchestras or 
glee clubs, perform for other groups of high school 
pupils or for children in the grade schools. 

As a result of these various types of listening lessons 
our boys and girls are gradually learning so many things 
about music that in time concert audiences even in the 
smaller places, will be willing to tolerate only the best 
both in composition and in performance. 


Theory in the High Schools 
Another interesting phase of present-day school music 
is the development in the high school of classes in theory 
and harmony. Such instruction is being offered more 
and more frequently; and publishers are finding it profit- 
able to supply harmony texts which are adapted, both 


in material and in procedure, to students of high school 
age. Even now many students are coming to the con- 
servatories with their preliminary work all finished and 


ready to go on with advanced harmony or perhaps 
counterpoint. The emphasis in the high school harmony 
class is upon hearing harmony and playing it at the key- 
board as well as upon writing it. In the written work 
the emphasis is upon harmony as composition rather than 
upon harmony as the study of formal rules and exercises. 
This change in methods is bound to have its effect upon 
the teaching of harmony in colleges and conservatories ; 
and already many in these institutions are raising the 
question: If aural harmony and keyboard harmony are 
good for high school pupils, why are they not equally 
good for college and conservatory students? The answer 
is, They are; but we didn’t know it until the high school 
teacher of music found it out and told us! 


The Effect on the Country 


What will be the effect of all this progress in public 
school music upon the musical life of the country at large? 
Time alone can tell; but I shall be much surprised if we 
do not find, in the first place, a much greater interest in 
all music and a more intelligent appreciation of both 
composition and pérformance on the part of all people; 
and I shall be greatly disappointed if we do not find it 
possible in the future to use American players and con- 
ductors in cur orchestras, and to hear a larger percentage 
of music by American composers on programs in general, 
I expect church music to improve on the part of both 
choir and congregation; I hope to see a demand for 
better dance music and better movie music; I already 
see signs of a large increase in singing and playing in 
the home and in the neighborhood; and 1 feel keenly 
interested in the program—now merely in its inception— 
of largely increasing the number of industrial choruses, 
bands, orchestras and concert courses, so that more people 
will be impelled to spend at least a part of their leisure 
time in listening to music or in taking part in its per- 
formance. And above all I expect music to exert its 
refining and inspiring influence more and more upon all 
of us, so that in anothér generation we shall all be happier 
and saner and more thoughtful in our attitudes toward 
one another. Our musical program in the public schools 
is costing us many millions in taxes, but if music can do 
these various things for us we shall not regret the price. 


Put Soul Into It 


By Roy Lee Harmon 

A MAN without a soul, if conceivable, would be a col- 
orless, irresponsible sort of creature with no influence in 
the world. Music without soul is just as worthless. 
Music with no depth of feeling is not music. It is 
merely rhythm and noise. 

A thorn in the side of the music teacher is the pupil 
who never infuses any emotion into the interpretation 
of even the most beautiful of compositions. For the 
singsong monotony of such playing is beyond endurance 
to the real musician. 

Any student can overcome such a defect. Playing 
with “feeling” or “soul” can be cultivated. Suppose you 
have mastered the technical features of a composition, or 
of several compositions, and yet your interpretation is 
dull .and uninteresting. It lacks that passion or fire 
which moves people. You have failed because you did 
not put yourself into the music. You:do not enter. into 
the spirit of it; your imagination has been inactive: while 
your hands were busy; you got nothing out because you 
put nothing into it. 

Cultivate this vital something by “living your music.” 
If you ‘are playing a pulse-quickening, brisk-stepping 
march, lose yourself in the spirit of the piece. Can’t 
you see the band, resplendent in new uniforms, marching 
proudly down the street, with their drum major leading 
the way? Join the crowd at the curb and listen to the 
gay tune. 

When you have finished playing, and “come back. to 
earth,” you will find that you have gotten a thrill; and 
your listeners will feel the difference; too. This. is but 
one .illustration. Try a Pastorale, and feel. the quiet 
ofthe retired countryside. Play one, of the beautiful 
serénades,-and: find yourself rambling ‘through a‘ moonlit 
night listening to strumming guitars and whispered 
vows of love. 

Put soul.into your music by giving) your imagination 
a free rein, 

Music can invariably heighten the poignancy of spoken 
words, but words can rarely—in fact, I doubt whether 
they can ever—heighten the effect of musical declama- 
tion.—M acDowELt. 


THE ETUDE 
Piano Pointers 


Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


Train the ear. Lack of ear training is the inevitable 
road to lack of interest, lack of progress, lack of suc- 
cess. 

Train the mind. Mechanical perfection is merely the 
first and least step in music. 

Train the senses. Music without interpretation is 
music without meaning. 

Appreciation must show through your playing if it is 
to have a soul; and anything without a soul is ugly. 

Put dreams into your playing. 

Beautiful practicing. Beautiful playing. 

Do not play just sound, play music. 

Get the big idea in your piece and develop it. 

Make your music active, real, alive, enthusiastic; and 
your audience will take fire. 

Practice as regularly as you eat; and think all the 
time you are doing it. 7 

Practice all your lesson. The teacher assigned noth- 
ing to be omitted or overlooked. 

Music courses are so arranged that they form a smooth 
level path to the summit of efficiency. But if you leave 
the path or try any short-cuts you will be exhausted for 
nothing and will expose yourself to rough, open, un- 
traveled country. 





| Was Gottschalk a Great Pianist? 


Tuere are some who do not realize the extent and the 
character of the talent and genius of our American 
pianist, L. M. Gottschalk. The mawkish sentimentality 
of his Dying Poet, and a few other shallow compositions, 
were all too obviously written for the times. Gottschalk, 
however, had great gifts; and, if he had been forced by 
hard work to choose a slightly different audience, these 
would have been developed more regularly. His Pas- 
quinade and Marche du Nuit are excellent examples of 
his skill in composition. 

Berlioz, one of the leading critics of the time, describes 
Gottschalk’s playing thus: 

“Gottschalk is one of the very small number who 
possess all the different elements of a consummate pian- 
ist, all the faculties which surround him with an irre- 
sistible: prestige and give him a sovereign power. He 
is an accomplished musician. He knows just how far 
fancy may be indulged in expression. There is an ex- 
quisite grace in his manner of phrasing sweet melodies 
and throwing off light touches from higher keys.” 





The “Short Story” in Music 
By W. F. Gates 


Nor long ago, Henry T. Finck, music critic of the 
New York Evening Post, wrote an article under the 
heading, “Short Pieces No Crime, in Music Programs.” 

We commend this statement to the prayerful atten- 
tion of concert givers, especially pianists and chamber 
music organizations. There is more than a mere ten- 
dency to choose long and involved works, of a character 
to appeal more to the performer than to the audience. 
There is music which may be called “studio” music 
rather than concert music, 

It appeals only to the mind which continually is dwell- 
ing on musical abstrusities, complex relations, intermin- 
able thematic development. One of the works recently 
announced has a first movement which lasts an hour and 
twenty minutes—material enough in that one movement 
for two complete works. 

It is presumable that the desire of the concert giver 
is to hold the attention and interest of his listeners. With- 
out intcrest there can be no enthusiasm. But when the 
listener is bombarded by the hour, how can his attention 
be expected to remain acute and his mind receptive? 

A writer once said, “If you want a ten-thousand-word 
article, I can furnish it to you in a week, but if you 
want only 700 words, it will take me three weeks to 
write it.” 

Just so, it is harder to write a concisely stated and 
yet logical musical work than it is to spread enough notes 
over, paper to make an hour’s performance. 

The short story in music is the one which will appeal 
to the semi-musical public and make more converts to 
good music. And after all, music for professional musi- 
cians doesn’t pay the bills. Too many of them “stop 
away,’ or go on passes. 
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The Teachers’ Round ‘Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’”’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and aot technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


The Value of Scales and Arpeggios 


Some modern teachers, who are anxious to provide 
short-cuts for their pupils, try to further these by elimi- 
nating the practice of “old-fashioned” technical devices. 
Several years ago, in conducting an examination in a 
high school near Boston, I asked a student to play me a 
scale. This she did with tolerable success—the scale of 
D major, I believe; but on my asking her to play another, 
she replied that this was the only one she knew, and 
that her teacher had especially drilled her on it, so that 
if she were asked to play a scale she would have one 
ready for the emergency! 


But scales and simple arpeggios are the fundamental 
stock-in-trade of every well-equipped pianist, and fa- 
miliarity with them is as necessary as a knowledge of the 
alphabet to a reader. Nearly every piece of the classic 
composers, at least, makes demands upon the player’s 
ability in this direction; and if he has not duly culti- 
vated it he suffers a continued handicap. 

In a recent book by Mark Hambourg, the noted 
virtuoso, entitled How to Play the Piano (reprinted from 
articles published in THE Erupr), he makes these valu- 
able suggestions: 

“On the piano there are many branches of virtuosity 
to be mastered, but none more essential than perfect 
scale-playing. Much of the bad fingering which impedes 
pianists from getting through passages of elaborate runs 
is due to ignorance of this important technical detail. 

“Almost of equal necessity with scales are arpeggi, 
which should always be practiced in conjunction with 
them, with every kind of different accent and rhythm. 
The serious student should make a point of studying these 
for at least one hour every day, playing scales and 
arpeggi in four different tonalities each day, and going 
through all their harmonic developments. 

“I believe in practicing scales slowly, and playing 
each hand separately, and, above all, in working with 
the utmost concentration of the mind. One hour of con- 
centrated practice is worth. ten -hours of mechanical 
repetition of difficulties by people who scarcely think 
what they are doing. Practicing, even of scales, must 
never become mechanical, or the labor is vain. In fact, 
the employment of scales in study cannot long be ne- 
glected without noticeable results.” 


Pupil and Teacher 


What is the best position to take during the 
lesson ? Should the teacher sit at the right or the 
left of the pupil, or should he occasionally stand? 


At which side of the pupil one sits is largely a mat- 
ter of personal preference. It is the general custom, 
I believe, to sit at the right, since one can then em- 
phasize the upper parts of the composition, which are 
as a rule the most important. There are advantages 
on the left side, however, since the: teacher can well 
emphasize the rhythm on the bass notes, and can look 
after the often neglected left hand. It may interest 
you to know that Mr. Tobias Matthay invariably sits 
at the pupil’s left hand. 

Changes of position are, however, very desirable, 
since they tend to give a different point of view to 
both yourself and the pupil. An enthusiastic teacher 
is liable sometimes to confuse the pupil by continual 
gestures or remarks. When a pupil is playing a com- 
plete composition, especially, walk about the room, 
or stand away from the piano so as to get a perspective 
on the performance, and to realize just what a casual 
auditor would experience. Sometimes if you give the 
impression that your mind is occupied in writing a 
letter or reading the paper, the pupil will play with 
more self-confidence, imagining that he is unobserved. 

Here is an opportunity, then, for breaking away 
from a dull routine, and for introducing the element 
of unexpectedness into a lesson. 








department. 


Hand Position 


What should be the ordinary position of the hand 
and fingers, and to what extent may this position 
be altered? 


I have often advocated the necessity for a loose wrist 
as a general condition in piano playing. Such looseness, 
however, should not extend to the fingers, which must 
always be prepared to act with alertness and vigor. 

With these ideas in mind, let us employ the following 
tactics: Hold the forearm up horizontally and let the 
hand hang loosely from the wrist. Turn the hand 
over, with palm uppermost, and in imagination grasp 
a croquet ball with your fingers—so that the fingers 
and palm of the hand assume a cup shape. Holding 
the fingers firmly in this shape, turn the hand over 
again, and place the fingers on the keys with the 
wrist loose, and slightly above the back of the hand. 

The hand is now in the normal position for play- 
ing, since the fingers are curved enough and firm 
enough to attack the keys with a direct downward 
stroke. By regulating the force of this stroke, all 
shades of tone may be attained, from the softest to 
the loudest; also the fingers are best disposed for all 
grades of speed. 

For melody playing, however, a soft and well-regu- 
lated pressure of the keys is desirable, instead of a 
direct stroke. To attain such pressure, extend the 
fingers until they are nearly flat, and sound the ‘keys 
gently, using the forearm or even the full-arm, with 
some firmness in the wrist (the wrist should be loosened, 
however, after each stroke). As the hammers are thus 
brought less sharply against the strings, the tone will 
assume the desired softness of quality. 

In short, keep the fingers firm and well-curved for 
all passage work and brilliant playing; but extend them 
outward to give a more singing quality to the tone in 
melody playing. 


The Chromatic Scale 
(1) What is the best fingering for the chromatic 
Scale? I find the many different fingerings sug- 
gested in pieces very confusing. 
{2) How is the chromatic scale best taught? 


The strongest and most reliable fingering uses the 
third on all the black keys, and the thumb on the white 
keys except C and F in the right hand and B and E 
in the left, on which the second finger is employed. 
This fingering is best when a clear and decisive scale 
is required or when the hands play the scale together. 

When the scale is used in light, rapid passage work, 
the above fingering may be varied by playing G, G#, 
A, A#, in the right hand with the fingers 1-2-3-4, and 
A, Ab, G, Gb,sin the left hand with these same fingers. 
An element of facility will thus be added which will 
increase the smoothness and speed of these passages. 
Of course, either of the above fingerings may be modi- 
fied to suit the needs of individual passages that occur 
in pieces; but it is best not to confuse the pupil by 
too many experiments. 

(2) Let the pupil first practice the chromatic scale, 
using the first fingering given above, with separate 
hands, at first very slowly and then faster, the whole 
length of the piano. Next, let him practice with the 
hands together and an octave apart, through 1, 2, 3 
and 4 octaves, beginning first in the lower register and 
playing up and down, and then in the higher register, 
playing down and up. 

After this process, let the scale be practiced in thirds 
and sixths, starting as follows: 

The scale in all these forms should be well learned 
before attempting the second fingering listed above; 
and this fingering should be practiced only with separate 
hands, from a slow rate up to the most rapid tempo 
compatible with clearness. 


Self-study in Summer has been the foundation for countless musical successes. 
of Achievements. Realizing the thousands who are availing themselves of Summer Study Privileges, we endeavor to make THE 
ETUDE for July and for August just as live with information and inspiration for self-help workers as the best issues of the winter 
months. August brings excellent practical articles from Lucrezia Bori, Alexander Siloti and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Counting Sextuple Measure 


In teaching pieces in 6/8 time, when should a 
pupil be taught to count 6 and when 2 to each 
measure ?—M, P. 


The time-signature 6/8 means primarily that two beats 
should be given to a measure, each of which, 
has a triple division. But it is often desirable to sub- 
divide a given time-measure into smaller sections, in 


however, 


order that the latter may be more accurately appreciated 
In slow tempo, for instance, a measure in 2/4 time may 
be counted 1-2-3-4, giving a beat‘to each eighth note. 

Hence, in dealing with 6/8 time, the pupil should be 
taught to count six beats—at least when first studying 
a piece—if there is the slightest danger of rhythmic in- 
accuracy. After his time-sense has thus been rectified, 
he may change to two beats in a measure, especially if 
the tempo is rapid, as, for instance, in the last move 
ment—Presto con fuoco—of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op, 31 
No. 3. Ina very slow piece, such as the movement Largo 
e mesto from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, the 
six counts may be retained indefinitely. 

In other words, use your own judgment, but take no 
chances ! 


Music of Advanced Grade 


Please give me an outline of study work to use 
beyond the tenth grade of The Standard Graded 
Course. Also, how should Harmony be taught? 
—Mrs. M. K. 


The following materials are suggested: 
STUDIES 

Selections from 

Chopin: Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25. 

Alkan: Etudes. 

Liszt: Twelve Transcendental Studies. 

A. Rubinstein: Etudes, Op. 23. 

Scriabin: Etudes, Op. 2, 8 and 42. 


PIECES 


Bach: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 

Beethoven: Sonatas, Op. 57 and 101. 

Chopin: Ballade in G minor, Op. 23; Nocturne in 
minor, Op. 48, No. 1; Polonaise in Ab, Op. 53. 

Mendelssohn: Fantasia, Op. 28. 

Schumann: Kreisleriana, Op. 16. 
Ballade, Op. 24. 

Leschetizky: Sextet from Lucia (left hand alone). 

Liszt: La Campanella and Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. 

Schubert-Liszt: Hark! Hark! the Lark. 

Wagner-Brassin: Magic Fire Music from “Die* 
Walkiire.” 

Debussy: Reflets dans Teau. 

Ravel: Jeu d’eau Sonatine. 

A study of standard concertos is here in order. The 


lon 


Greig: 





following are recommended, arranged approximately in 
the order of their difficulty: 
Mozart: Concerto in D major. 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 3 in C minor. 





Mendelssohn: Concerto in G minor, Op. 25 
Chopin: Concerto in E minor, Op. 11. 
Schumann: Concerto in A minor. 

Liszt: Concerto No. 1, in Eb. 

Saint-Saéns: Concerto in G minor, Op. 22. 
Tchaikowsky: Concerto in Bb minor, Op. 23. 


Paderewski: Fantasie-Polonaise, Op. 19. 


In your question about Harmony, I assume that you 
refer to the introduction of the subject into piano lessons. 
I suggest that you follow the lines of some standard 
textbook, giving a small dose at each lesson, and that 
you connect this as closely as possible with your piano 
instruction, so that the pupil learns to analyze th chords 
and progressions in the music he is studying. 


Make July and August of 1923 a Summer 
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WHEN LESCHETIZKY “KIDDED” 
DREYSCHOCK 


Tue following little story, related in the 
Comtesse Angéle Potocka’s book on Les- 
chetizky, is amusing in itself and may 
possibly contain a technical tip that will 
be of use to students working on Weber’s 
Concertstiick, or some other such work 
in which the glissando is used. 

“Dreyschock and Leschetizky were one 
day discussing pianistic effects,” we are 
told. “The former enlarged on the: diffi- 
culties to be overcome before attaining a 
smooth glissando in the Weber Concert- 
stiick, and then immediately sat down and 
executed it flawlessly. Theodor, who 
stood behind, complimented him highly 
and, in his turn, ripped off the glissando 
without trouble. He then requested Dreys- 
chock to play the passage again, maliciously 
insisting that his friend must have some 
original method of accomplishing the feat. 

“Dreyschock consented; but as he sat 
down Leschetizky held his hand tightly. 
Their eyes met, and each knew that the 
other was possessed of his little secret, the 
very innocent device of moistening the 
thumb, but at the proper moment, and so 
dexterously that the audience does not see 
the hand carried to the mouth.” 
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“There is no feeling, perhaps, except 
the extremes of fear and grief, that does 
not find relief in music—that does not 
make a man sing or play better.” 

—George Eliot. 


CESAR FRANCK’S WORKING 
HOURS 


Tue world has been celebrating the 
centenary of Franck, the Belgian com- 
poser who so greatly influenced the trend 
of modern French music. It is well; but 
there is a tragic irony in the faet that he 
was so badly neglected in his lifetime that 
the compositions of his which we esteem 
so highly were but fugitive works com- 
posed in hours literally stolen from the 
drudgery of a long day of teaching. His 
most distinguished pupil, Vincent d’Indy, 
has written a loving biography of the 
master in which the following passage 
occurs; Budding geniuses who “haven't 
time” to write masterpieces should study 
it carefully: 

“The moral quality which struck us 
most in Franck was his great capacity 
for work. Winter and summer he was 
up at half-past five. The first two morn- 


-ing hours were generally devoted to com- 


position—‘working for himself,’ he called 
it. About half-past seven, after a frugal 
breakfast, he started to give lessons all 
over the capital, for to the end of his 
days this great man was obliged to devote 
most of his time to teaching amateurs, 
and even to take the music classes in va- 
rious colleges and boarding-schools. All 
day long he went about on foot or by om- 
nibus, from Auteuil to l’Isle Saint-Louis, 
from Vaugirard to the Faubourg Pois- 
soniere, and returned to his quiet abode 
on the Boulevard Saint-Michel in time for 
an evening meal. Although tired out with 
the day’s work he still managed to find 
a few minutes to orchestrate or copy his 
scores, except when he devoted his even- 
ings to the pupils who studied organ and 
composition with him, on which occasions 
he would generously pour upon them his 
most precious and disinterested advice. 

“In these two early hours of the morn- 
ing—which were often curtailed—and in 
the few weeks he snatched during the 
vacation at the Conservatoire, Franck’s 
finest works were conceived, planned and 
written,” 

Go listen to Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor and congratulate yourself that the 
composer was an early riser! 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


PURE 


IN spite of many books on “How to 
Appreciate Music,” the subject of musical 
form as something to he» enjoyed for 
its own sake is still a good deal of a 
mystery to many sincere music lovers. 
Such readers may be interested in the 
following illuminating discussion of mu- 
sic by Clive Bell in his book on “Art.” 
Mr. Bell is one of the foremost English 
art critics of the day, and is, of course; 
writing on the visual arts in this work, 
but he uses his shortcomings as a musical 
listener to illustrate his meaning in a very 
interesting way: 

“Tam not really musical. I do not 
understand music well. I find musical 
form exceedingly difficult to apprehend, 
and I am sure that the profounder subtle- 
ties of harmony and rhythm more often 
than not escape me. The form of a mu- 
sical composition must be simple indeed if 
I am to grasp it honestly. My opinion 
about music is not worth having. Yet 
sometimes at a concert, though my appre- 
ciation of music is limited and humble, it 
is pure. Sometimes, though I have poor 
understanding, I have a clean palate. Con- 
sequently, when I am feeling bright and 





MUSIC 


clear and intent, at the beginning of a 
concert, for instance, when something 
that I can grasp-is being played, I get 
from music the pure esthetic emotion that 
I get from visual art. It is less intense 
and the rapture is evanescent; I under- 
stand music too ill for music to transport 
me far into the world of pure esthetic 
ecstacy. But at moments I do appreciate 
music as pure musical form; as sounds 
combined according to the laws of a mys- 
terious necessity; as pure art with a tre- 
mendous significance of its own and no 
relation whatever to the significance of 
life; and in those moments I lose myself 
in that infinitely sublime state of mind to 
which pure visual form transports me. 
How inferior is my normal state of mind 
at a concert! Tired or perplexed, 1 let 
slip my sense of form, my esthetic sense 
collapses and I begin weaving into the 
harmonies that I cannot grasp, the ideas 
of life. Incapable of feeling the austere 
emotions of art, I begin to read into the 
musical forms human emotions of terror 
and mystery, love and hate, and spend 
the minutes, pleasantly enough, in a world 
of turbid and inferior feeling.” 





MUSIC FOR WRONG-DOERS 


RECENTLY we clipped a news item from 
a San Francisco paper reporting the case 
of a man brought before Police-Judge 
Lazarus on a wife-beating charge. The 
judge, believing in the efficacy of music, 
ordered George Lipschultz, a prominent 
local violinist, to play in court. He played 
Raff’s Cavatina with the result that both 
husband and wife were deeply touched, 
and became reconciled. 

It seemed an odd occurrence, not with- 
out its humorous aspect. But following 
on that comes a statement from Charles 
H. Smith, director of the Smithsonian 
Bureau of Investigation of Boston, and 
a successful private detective by profes- 
sion. 

“Many poor souls have found new tife 
and consolation in good music,” says Mr. 
Smith. “It has been responsible for 
changing the lives of many persons from 
bad to good. I have seen the hardest 
criminals and fallen women practically 


converted and led to the right road after 
they were inspired by music which had 
reached their tender spots and won them 
over, finally making good citizens out of 
them.” 


According to our criminologists, prison 
sentences are given to criminal offenders 
mainly as a deterrent. It is supposed that 
the wretched experience will scare them 
back to righteousness. Quite frquently 
it makes of them hardened criminals. If 
a deterrent is all that-is needed, surely 
the vivid emotional experience of listen- 
ing to good music may, in some cases, be 
far more effective. If the wife-beater 
who came before Judge Lazarus is again 
tempted to beat his wife, the memory of 
Raff’s Cavatina, played in the sombre sur- 
roundings of a police court, is far more 
likely to prevent him from making a 
fool of himself than the soul-deadening 
memories of a period in jail. 





RUSKIN ON “ART” 


HAVE you ever read any of the books 
by Ruskin? If you have not, you surely 
will soon; and, anyway, you know. who he 
was, don’t you? 

In one,of his essays he talks about art, 
and points out the difference between man- 
ufacture, craft and art. How would you 
define them? What does “manufacture’ 
mean? You know from your music les- 
sons as well as from your Latin lessons, 
that “manus” means hand, and “facto” 
means do, or make. Therefore, manufac- 
ture is to make with the hands. Nowa- 
days, however, machines have been in- 
vented to help the hands, and thus more 
can be made in a given time. The fine 
work of the brain is not required but is 
left to others who show the workers what 
to do. 

Craft, he tells us, is any thing that 
is done with the hands and the brain; 


so more mental control is required and 
skill results. Thus each worker depends 
upon his own brain and invents his own 
methods of producing results, and executes 
his own ideas. 

Art, he tells us, is that which is pro- 
duced by the hands, brain and heart. Thus, 
painting, sculpture and music, are on a 
higher plane because they require the co- 
Operation of the head and heart (soul or 
spirit, some may prefer to call it). Noth- 
ing can be called real art which is pro- 
duced only by the hand and head; although 
it may be be very clever, precise or skill- 
ful. It lacks the inner appeal—the ap- 
peal of the heart. 

Is your music a manufactured product, 
with no intelligence behind it? Or is it a 
craft, with intelligence behind it but no 
heart? Or is it real ART? 


THE ETUDE 
MUSIC OF OFHER LANDS 


WHEN you speak of music, or of taking 
music lessons, what generally comes to 
your mind? Of course, the forms and 
kinds of music and musical instruments 
that you are accustomed to hearing and 
using. We think of “pieces,” songs, pianos, 
organs, violins and the other instruments 
of our orchestras and bands; and we also 
think of the music that we frequently hear 
that is made by “machines” and “records.” 

But just think of all the many parts of 
the world where people love music and 
make music on their own instruments 
which are not at all like ours. Think of 
countries where they have never seen 
pianos, for instance, and yet the people in 
those countries have had music for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years. Everywhere 
people have tried to invent instruments that 
would make music and rhythm, from the 
earliest antiquity to the present time. 

The American Indian had a great deal of 
music and he made flutes of bone and wood 
and many varieties of queer drums, and 
rattles from plants something like pump- 
kins, and they sang a great deal. 

The Chinese make lots of instruments of 
metal and wood and strings. 

The Turks and Persians and all the 
Eastern countries have their own instru- 
ments. Even the South Sea Islanders have 
instruments and sing. But, of course, we 
would probably dislike the sound that they 
call music, because we are accustomed to 
more perfect instruments and our music is 
more highly developed. Some music that 
we call beautiful, they could not understand 
at all, and they would call our music 
“weird” which is just exactly what we 
call theirs. 


“STEALING A MARCH” ON 
BEETHOVEN 


In Thayer’s life of Beethoven, recently 
printed for the first time in English, 
Ferdinand Ries records an amusing 
episode which took place while Ries was 
staying in Baden with Count Brown, an 
ardent Beethoven admirer, where he fre- 
quently played Beethoven’s music, as often 
as not from memory. 

“One day, weary of playing without 
notes,” says Ries, “I improvised a march 
without a thought as to its merits or any 
ulterior purpose. An old Countess who 
actually tormented. Beethoven with her 
devotion went into ecstasies over it, think- 
ing it was a new composition of his, which 
I, in order to make sport of the other en- 
thusiasts, affirmed only too quickly. Un- 
happily, Beethoven came to Baden the next 
day. He had scarcely entered Count 
Brown’s in the evening when the old 
Countess began to speak of the most 
admirable and glorious march. Imagine my — 
embarrassment! Knowing well that Beet- 
hoven could not tolerate the old Countess, I 
hurriedly drew him aside‘and whispered to 
him that I had merely wished to make 
sport of her foolishness. To my good for- 
tune he accepted the explanation in good 
part, but my- embarrassment grew when 
I was called upon to repeat the march, 
which turned out worse since Beethoven 
stood at my side. He was overwhelmed 
with praise on all hands and his genius 
lauded, he listening in a perturbed manner 
and with growing rage untii he found relief 
in a roar of laughter. Later, he remarked 
to me. ‘You see, my dear Ries, those are 
the great cognoscenti who wish to judge 
every composition so correctly and so se- 
verely. Only give them the name of their 
favorite; they will need nothing more.’ 

“Yet the march led to one good result: 
Count Brown immediately commissioned 
Beethoven to compose three marches for 
pianoforte, four hands.” (The marches 


were Opus 45, dedicated to Princess Ester- 
hazy). 
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VALSE CHRISTINE 


A graceful waltz movement in modern Style. To be played withlarge full tone, Grade 4. 
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: CUPID'S APPEAL 


















A drawing-room piece inthe popular manner, Already a great success Grade3 3 H. ENGELMANN 
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GRAND MARCH PROCESSIONAL 


WALLACE A. JOHNSON 


Having a well-marked rhythm of four steps to the measure,with an apt quotation from Mendelssohn. Grade 34. Op. 92 
Tempo di Marcia M.M.¢ = 120 ‘ 
5 3 . 5 5 2 
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P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


THEME 


from the “ANDANTE*5th SYMPHONY 


A appealing dramatic number from the great Russian master. The inner voices must be given due proportion, Grade 4 


animando un poco 


54 


Andante M. M.e: 
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SIX COMPOSITIONS 


CHARLES HUERTER 


FRANK LaFORGE, Noted Composer and Pianist, 
PHILIP GORDON, Well-Known Concert Pianist, 
GEORGE EDGAR OLIVER, Noted Albany Critic 


and Musician, and Many Leading Pianists and 









Teachers are Enthusiastic over These Interésting 
New Piano Numbers. 









VALSE BURLESQUE MARCH BURLESQUE 
Catalog No. 18664 Price, 60 Cents | Catalog No. 18662 Price, 30 Cents 


A gay melody with modern harmonies and There is a freshness as well as a touch of 
quaint shiftings of tonality. Grade 5 the unusual in this piece. Grade 4 


















A NIGHTMARE ROMANCE POETIQUE 
Catalog No. 18660 _ Price, 40 Cents | Catalog No. 18663 _— Price, 40 Cents 


This is a characteristic piece with origin- There is some delightful arpeggio work in 
ality and spirit. Grade 4 this melodious romance in modern style. Gr. 5 






















SHEPHERD’S SONG A MINIATURE 
Catalog No, 18661 Price, 30 Cents | Catalog No. 18659 Price, 30 Cents 
An elegant and expressive pastoral for A charming number for one of a program 
the piano. Grade 5 group or for an encore. Grade 5 
















Catalog No. 18664 VALSE BURLESQUE Price, 60 Cents 
Allegretto con spirito > 
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Theo. Presser Co. MUSIC RUBLISHERS and DEALERS Philadelphia, Pa. 












1034 inches by 131% inches 
SIXTY-FOUR PAGES 


presses No. 7. PIANO.................12 Staves 
MUSIC WRITING [ff No. 8. VOCAL ce). :ge:. 12 Staves 
ca Ff No. 9. VIOLIN and PIANO...12 Staves 


SEES LOoE Be PRICE, 75 CENTS, EACH 4 

PRE 7s CENTS 

Excellent for the Musician’s Permanent 
Manuscript Record 








The best music writing paper, presenting a smooth, white 
surface and having good erasable qualities is used in these 
books. The ruling is clear and accuratetand the (binding 
attractive and substantial. 











Theodore Presser Co., 1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





A Work of Interest to the Teacher of Tiny Tots 


Bilbro’s 
Kindergarten Book 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


This is not a theoretical book for the teacher; it is a real kindergarten book for the very first 
instruction in music of the very youngest pupils. The child is given something interesting 
to do from the very beginning and interest is never allowed to lag. Rhythmic songs, table 
exercises, writing and spelling lessons are carefully arranged in progressive order and the child 
is taught early the correct position at the keyboard. Every progressive teacher is invited to 
examine this excellent work. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 








1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















How much is it possible for you to earn? He" 7°" 
_know of in 


which there is a piano or a music lover? Each one you can think of isan opportunity to increase 
your earnings. You are not asked to make any investment, so do not hesitate to write for particulars. 


THE ETUDE—THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Music of the Year 


Especially 
Successful 














All of these publications, though published within a year, enjoy 
great public favor and are in constant demand in music stores 


Salon Pieces PIANO SOLOS 
BAUER, HAROLD Barberini’s Minuet 
DRIGO, R. Chanson de Pierrot 
GRAINGER, PERCY Cradle Song (Brahms) 
Mg a Eastern Intermezzo 
ag as Hornpipe from the Water Music 
(Handel) 
GUION, DAVID W. Minuet 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA Gavotte, Op. 3 


Valse, Op. 2 
LIVELY, KATHERINE ALLAN Within the Walls of China 
MACFAD YEN, ALEXANDER Rolling Stones 
MANA-ZUCCA Bolero de Concert 
MOWREY, DENT Spanish Gipsy Dance 


Teaching Pieces a 

BILBRO, MATHILDE Dance of the Moon Sprites 

DOENHOFF, ALBERT VON Prelude 

DUTTON, THEODORA The Mermaid’s Romance 

FRIML, RUDOLF Meditation 

KENT, JULIAN March of the Scouts 

KROHN, ERNEST C. A Morning Song 

LOTH, L. LESLIE Sparkling Dewdrops 

NELSON, MAMIE ELIZA Wavelets at Play | 

PARLOW, DEMUND At the Woodland Spring 

TERRY, FRANCES Peasant Wedding Dance 

WRIGHT, N. LOUISE Boat Song 

a i Eight Little Pieces for Little Folk 
BOOKS 

RIEGER, WALLINGFORD Easy Opera Classics for Beginners 
on the Violin—For Two Violins, 
Violin and Piano, or Two Violins 
and Piano Price Complete 

WILLIAMS, J. M. Nothing Easier. Adventures of Ten 
Little Fingers in Mother Goose 
Land—For Piano 

MANA-ZUCCA One A Day. Thirty Little Piano 
Pieces in First Grade for Many 


Little Friends 


VOCAL SOLOS 





BRANDON, J. P. Rose and the Maid. Medium 

CORYELL, MARIAN Japanese Lullaby. High and Low 

CURRAN, PEARL G. Nocturne. High, Med., Low 

DROOP, E. H. Contentment. Baritone, Bass 

FRAIN, M. THEO. A Million Stars. High 

GREY, FRANK H. In RoseTime. High, Low 

GRUNN, HOMER When the Dark Mist Curtains the 
Doorway. Medium 

HUARTE, JULIAN Madrigal Espanol. High, Low 

MANA-ZUCCA Ah Love Will You Remember? High, 
Low 

OLMSTEAD, CLARENCE Starlight Waltz Sons. High, Low 

RASBACH, OSCAR Trees. High, Medium, Low, Bass 

SPEAKS, OLEY Star-Eyes. High, Medium, Low 

WHITING Fuzzy-Wuzzy. Medium 


WOODMAN, R. HUNTINGTON In the Night. High 
ENCORE SONGS 

MALEY, FLORENCE TURNER A Pastoral. High 

GREY, FRANK H. The Cut Direct. Medium 


SACRED SOLOS 


EAMES, HENRY PURMORT The Lord Is My Shepherd. Medium 
HARKER, F. FLAXINGTON Rest With Thee In Heaven. Medium 
HYATT, NATHANIEL IRVING My God I Thank Thee. Medium 


JOHNSON, BERNARD Oh For A Closer Walk With God. 
' Medium 

ROSS, GERTRUDE God Is Spirit. High, Low 

SCOTT, JOHN PRINDLE Like As A Father. High, Low 
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Order of your Regular Dealer 


Ask your Dealer or Us for a 
Copy of Schirmer’s New Bulletin 











G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York 








Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Brunswick instruments, ranging in 

price from $45 to $775, are on 

display at your local Brunswick 

dealer's. | Twenty-one exquisite | 
models—period, console and cabinet 
—from which to choose! Illustratca 

al left is the “Oxford” and above, 

Model “117” 
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| Brunswick domi ia 


1S no 


SeCret 


Perfect Rendition of So-Called ‘Difficult Tones’ 


Sets New Standard in- Musical World 


N the homes of famous musicians, 
composers and critics, both in this 
country and in Europe, you will 
find The Brunswick. In wor!d-great 
conservatories you will find it. 


And among internationally heralded 
concert and operatic artists of the New 
Hall of Fame—stars of today succeeding 
those of yesterday—you will find Bruns- 
wick their exclusive choice, as best fitted 
to perpetuate their art to posterity. 


Brunswick has established a new era. It 
is the criterion by which phonographic 
music now is judged. 


Advanced Methods 


This universal preference of the know- 
ing is due Brunswick's advanced method 
of reproduction and of recording. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion—embodying an oval tone amplifier 
of moulded wood, like a fine old violin, 
and the patented Ultona—achieves per- 
fect rendition of the so-called “difficult 
tones.” True piano tones in faithful re- 
production! Soprano High “C” without 
discord or vibration! 


The Brunswick Method of Recording 
achieves what authorities agree are the 
clearest phonograph records ever at- 
tained. A difference so great as to be 
amazing. 


Both methods are exclusive— obtainable 
in no other make of phonographs or 
records. 


Hence, it is generally said, in musical 
circles, that purchasing any phonograph, 
without at least hearing a Brunswick, is 
a mistake. And that to be without Bruns- 
wick records is to be without much of 
that which is best in music. 


Hear— Compare 


You are urged to hear The Brunswick. 
And to compare. In short to purchase 


a phonograph as carefully as you would » 


a piano. Also to hear the new Brunswick 
Records. 


Any Brunswick dealer will gladly give 
you a demonstration. 


The Brunswick Phonograph plays alli 
makes of records. And Brunswick Rec- 
ords play on any phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


; 7 
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THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


OF CONCERT AND OPERATIC STARS 














MARIO CHAMLEE 
TENOR — Metropolitan Opera Co. 


The brilliance which made Mario Chamlee’s debut on 





the Metropolitan stage an operatic triumph, is perpet- 
uated by means of phonographic reproduction. In 
common with other noted artists of the day, he re- 
cords exclusively for Brunswick. His recent records, 
which may be heard at any Brunswick dealer’s, show 


with what great fidelity his rich, vibrant and colorful 
voice is reproduced on Brunswick Records. 
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| MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PAY A HANDSOME PROFIT! 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY 


{ Five Million Words Five Thousand Pages 







The world’s foremost 
Si Musical Reference 
By Book. 184 world-re- 
2) nowned specialists 
es worked 20 years to 


produce ‘‘Groves”’ 











. Only Twenty New 
Ry. 


The Great Six-Volume Musical Encyclopedia 


(Including the New American Volume) 


Without One Penny Cash Outlay 


Cloth-Bound 


SIR GEORGE GROVE’S MONUMENTAL WORK 





k Len of the Ten Thousand Important Questions Answered in Grove’s Dictionary 


Ki Did Schubert ever write any oratorios ? 5. Is the upper auxiliary note of a turn 8. What were the social and professional 
Ss See 35,000 word article under always the next degree of the scale relations of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
5S Oratorio with 25 notation examples. above the principal note? mann? 
| 2 What is the difference in the manner q $ aes : : See remarkable 65,000 word biog- 
Ei in which the long mordent and the See article on Turn with 30 raphy of Mendelssohn. 9S 
kd short mordent is played ? examples. 9. What were the main characteristics 
; ; . 
i kA) See excellent article under Mordent 6. Why did Garcia refuse to teach of the folk song of Hungary? 
: i with 16 notation illustrations. Jenny Lind for eleven months? See 160,000 word article on the Folk 
(| Ki 2 ae ; : : # : 1 Songs of all the great countries of 
i Ef 3. Who wrote the first book on Har- See 3000 word article on Jenny the: rorid 
1D| mony and what was the nature of it? so Wore. eee 
EY : 2 - : Lind accompanied by full page 10. What were the principal works of 
le Be Redo nae 17,000 word portrait, MacDowell, Mason, Fotte, Mrs. Beach, 
5 article on armony. - ‘hi tick orke P oy adi 
‘ t Ontwhichtacten entbktione was 2 7. Why was it Bach preferred the acetal ANS ae cca other leading 
lS 4. _ which rish folk song was Bee- clavichord to the piano? American compos ¢ 8? 
ie thoven especially fond? See 15,000 word article on the See comprehensive articles upon the 
ial See 1200 word article on the Last History and Manufacture of the latest topics of interest in the mu- 
Rose of Summer. Pianoforte with 18 illustrations. sical world. 


IE Let Us Send You Our 
Ee Special Circular 


Address 


Weight 18 pounds 


The authoritative 
Musical Court of Last 
Resort, 


human, interesting 


written in 


English, by a master, 


Subscriptions Secures the Set Without Further Cost 


No College, Conservatory, 
Convent, studio or Home 
Music Library is complete 
without this splendid collec- 


tion. 
Five $2.00 subscriptions a week for 
four weeks and this splendid edu- 
cational work is yours. 
(Add 25c for Canadian Postage—72c 
Foreign.) 


DON’T HOLD YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. Send them to 
us as soon as you take them. 

REMEMBER! Only 20 new 
subscriptions are all that are nec- 
essary. 


Department G To-day—ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Philadelphia 
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Summer Study Classes! 


These excellent text books enable the teach- 
er to furnish a pleasant yet comprehensive 
course of study in a_ limited time. 


THE BOOK USED MOST FREQUENTLY IN THE STUDY 
OF MUSICAL HISTORY IS THE 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


A Text Book for Students of All Ages 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, $1.50 


A complete, concise, understandable and authoritative series 
of lessons in the development of ntusical art, handsomely 
illustrated throughout. The work is so: simple that any intelli- 
gent musical child of eight or ten should understand every 
word; so fascinating that older students are delighted with it. Everything 1s 
clearly explained as the work goes along. American music, modern music, 
and modern composers are adequately treated. 








THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR TEACHING IN 


ELEMENTARY HARMONY CLASSES 


Harmony Book for Beginners 


Brief, Simple, Vital and Practical 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 


Price, $1.25 


a thorough preparation for more ad- 
vanced study by giving the main essentials of the subject, 
intervals, common chords and the dominant seventh 
chord, in a simple, understandable and interesting manner. 
Rules, footnotes and cross references are dispensed with, 
inserted in its logical place in the body of the text. 
right in the book, for writing the exercises given. 


This book affords 


7 scales, 





everything being 
Blank spaces are included, 


For More Advanced Students 
A SYSTEM OF HARMONY 
FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN 
Price, $1.00 


This book has been used with much suc- 
cess in conservatory classes. It is a com- 
prehensive work in which the subject is 
treated in a scholarly manner and contains 
splendid material. for students who have 
mastered the elementary stages of theo- 
retical instruction. 


A New Work for Juvenile Classes 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


FOR BEGINNERS 


By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 
Price, $1.00 


The most noteworthy offering in recent 
years to the progressive teacher. From the 
simplest possible beginning it introduces the 
pupil to the fascination of “really truly 
composing,” a previous knowledge of har- 
mony. being unnecessary. Nothing is better 
calculated to further the musical intelligence 
of pupils. 


Over a Million Pupils Have Studied With These Piano Methods 


Beginner’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 


By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 


Used more extensively than any elemen- 
tary instructor. It takes the student, in a 
thoroughly delightful manner, throiwtgh the 
first grade of piano study up to, but not 
including the scales. 


Student’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol 2. 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 


Takes up the subject where the Beginner’s 
Book stops. 
phases of technic are exemplified in a man- 


In addition to the scales various 


ner that insures rapid progress. 


Standard Graded Course 


of Studies 
In Ten Grades 10 Volumes 
By W.S.B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 


This is the original, and in spite of imi- 
tators, still the one ped en's used course 
of piano study. It develops, when properly 
studied, technic of the best kind with a 
minimum of trouble. 


, 

Player’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 3 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 
Presents pleasing study material arranged 
in progressive order, ti eating somewhat 
in detail, trills, octaves, two notes against 


three, the pedal and other matters neces- 
sary to technic. 


Teachers may obtain any of these books for examination. 
Catalogs covering any classification in music cheerfully sent upon 


request. Best discounts. 


Most liberal terms. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Mail Order Music Supply House 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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GALOP MARZIALE 


A showy drawing-room piece; the faster the better, provided one can keep it clear and in strict time. Grade 4. 
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From a new Set of twelve teaching 
, Moderato M.M.e 
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little waltz movement with characteristic “snap” in the opening theme. Grade 2 
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Lively finger work ineither hand. A good study in balance and steadiness of rhythm. Grade 34 
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THE SONG OF THE THRUSH Words arid Music by 


G. WARING STEBBINS 


The composer gives this most interesting account of the origin of this song: Upon returning to my abode, I played the call several times, and tlien the 
I was up ona hillside overlooking Lake George one matchless Sunday morn- theme of this melody came to me as a real inspiration. I played it sub- 
ing, when I heard the clear call of a bird inthe forest at my back,sounding the stantially as it is herewith, and at my first opportunity, set it down. Up- 


notes E G EC, in perfect tune with the diatonic scale. The call was repeated on my return home, (ayear ago) I tried to find suitable words, but after a 
a number of times, and always inthe same key, tune and rhythm.While I could long search, failed. So for a long time the music lay idle. Finally, the melo- 
not find the bird, Iconcluded by the clearness of the tone, that he must have dy haunted me so much and cried for words, that Iset about writing them. 


belonged to the thrush family. 
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THE LAUGHING CHORUS 


Ha ha ha 


Bass Note Routed Cat 


Rey, A. E. Mackle, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Methodist church at Danville, Pa. was 
delivering a forceful sermon to his flock 
on the theme, “The Least in the Kingdom.” 
As he neared the climax a big cat mean- 
dered into the church, sneaked down the 
aisle and hid in the organ. No one paid 
much attention to the incident until a loud, 
strident ‘“m-m-e-e-ow” came from the 
organ. The minister, greatly disturbed, 
paused and announced that the cat would 
have to be ejected or he would break off 
the sermon and dismiss the congregation. 
The organist, mustering her courage, crept 
to the organ, turned all the air at her 
command into the instrument and sounded 
the deepest bass note. The expedient 
proved eminently successful. With a ter- 
rified yowl the cat dashed from the organ 
and leaped out through a window. 


—From Pathfinder. 


Favorite Songs 


HER THROAT IS LIKE 
A SWAN 


w.S. 


ha ha ha 


ha 
Wit and Humor 


Kelly was a fiddler in the Vaudeville 
team of Kelly and Monaghan, of which 
Monaghan was the pianist. Kelly died 
with the request that his violin be buried 
with him. At the funeral Monaghan saw 
the fiddle being put away with his partner 
and broke into laughing. Everybody was 
horrified and looked toward him for an 
explanation. 

“T couldn’t help thinking, said Mon- 
aghan, how lucky it is that he didn't play 
the piano.” 





Nature, Human and Otherwise 


By L. D. Eichhorn 








Br-r-r-RING. (The Choi: Director’s 
phone.) The Director answers. One of 
his faithful choir members is calling and 
the following conversation is bluntly 
launched. 

Choir Member—“Who is going to sing 
the solos in the Cantata?” 

Director—*“The soloists have not all been 
ae and none has been announced.” 

_ M—“Well, I want to know who is 
wate to sing the solos? Is So-and- 
So going to sing them ?” 

D-—“No. So-and-So is a total stranger 
to me. By the way, is So-and- So a good 
singer ?” 

C. M—*“Oh, I don’t know. 
WwW - is it?” 

—“‘Well, you certainly are persistent 
or ae or interested, or something. 
Now, you are insisting upon this advance 
information from me, I will ask you, as a 
return favor to keep it to yourself for 
awhile. As to the soloist. X. Y. Z. 
has been engaged.” 

C. M.—(Hotly.) “All right. You may 
ask X. Y. Z. to take my place in the chorus. 
I’m through. I will bring up my copy of 
the music tonight.” 

D— ‘Very well. 








But, tell me, 





However, you will still 


take the solo in the morning” service as 
agreed and as rehearsed, will you not?’ 
Cc. M—“I will not. 
D—“Just as you say. 


I'm all through.” 
Good-bye.” 






Musical Questions You Can Answer 


Through This Issue of THe Erupe. 


1. When was “Samson et Delila” first 
given as an opera, in New York? (486.) 

2. How can I pay for my music 
study? (487.) 

3. When are notes tied in playing 
hymns on the organ? (488.) 

4. Had Bach any musical 
(491.) 

5. How many “Strads” are there in 
the world? (492.) 

6. What was Lamperti’s method of 
controlling the out-going breath? (484.) 

7. What is the source of the hair for 


sons? 


violin bows? (492.) 
8. What musical advantages can 
Berlin offer? (439.) 


. 9, Give three remedies for false ten- 
dencies in piano teaching. (441.) 


The Etude Monthly Musical Test Questions 


SS a 






10. Why should the pedal be used in 
playing the compositions of Bach? 
(441.) 

11. In what ways is a slow movement 
more difficult to play than a fast one? 
(442.) 

12. Whatis the “Alberti Bass?” 443.) 

13. Under what three heads may a 
composer’s work be considered? (445.) 
' 14. How will a Community Opera 
Company benefit vocal teachers and 
students? (447.) 

15. What are the first requirements 
of a pianist? (450.) 

16. What are Mozart’s “Three essen- 
tials of piano playing?” (448.) 

17. What were César Franck’s work- 
ing hours? (454.) 

t8. In what ways has the teaching of 
music in the public schools influenced 
private teaching of it. (451-2.) 
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played by the composer in her 





recitals with great success. 


Catalog No. Price Catalog No. Price 
18438 MIGNONETTE -50 
18436 ORRING GLORIES 50 Mignonette is a classic minuet. 
Morning Glories is a harp-like improvisation. 18439 ROSEMARY and RUE 60 
Rosemary and Rue is a slow movement, full 
of sentiment 
18437 HEAR TSESSE, .30 18445 HONEYSUCKLE 60 
Heartsease is a tender lyric in modern style. Honeysuckle isa light waltz movement in “running” 
style. 


All These Pieces are Worthy of a Place on Any Concert Program 
A Portion of One of These Artistic Piano Offerings Is Given Below. 
All are in Grades § and 6. 
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THINK OF IT! 
Over 50 Excellent Pieces Over 200 Inspiring Articles 
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A S the years pass, the teacher of voice 
production or emission and singing 
realizes more and more that some things 
which used to appear to be of fundamental 
importance were not fundamentals at all, 
but merely devices for use in trying to 


Page 484, 


secure the correct application of principles. 
A knowledge of the few natural laws 
underlying tone production and the clear 
formulation of the few fundamental 
principles based upon those laws, enable the 
instructor to go more directly to the heart 
of the subject and to obtain satisfactory 
results in time and with a smaller 
expenditure of effort. 

[here are those, unfortunately for the 
profession and for the students of sing- 
ing, who apparently fail, through lack of 
sufficient interest or for some other reason, 
to “think through” to the underlying 
principles of tone production, and who at- 


less 


tempt ‘to do their work by the use of 
devices alone. Thus they and their pupils 
are hindered from attaining the greatest 


for, while principles, if 
they be really principles, are of universal 
application, devices necessarily are of 
limited use. <A that works well 
with one student may fail to be of service 
to another. 

There are to be found teachers of sing- 
ing who hold and declare that it is unneces- 
sary to pay especial attention to the factor 
of breath control in training the singer. 
They say that to “breathe naturally” is all 
that is necessary, provided that the tone 
is properly placed, or the vowel, is .cor- 
rectly produced. They are undoubtedly 
ight, provided that one is able to place the 
tone properly, or to correctly produce the 
vowel, without paying especial attention to 
the development of artistic breath control 
for singing. But that is just the point. 


possible results ; 


device 





The principle involved, and a funda- 
mental one, is control of the singing 
breath. If these teachers are able to 
secure that by working directly for the 


placement of the tone, or for the correct 
production of the vowel, and the result is 
a beautiful quality of tone, with effort- 
less production on the part of the singer, 
no one will quarrel with them because of 
their peculiar way of looking at the prob- 
lem. But experience teaches that the more 
direct way of securing results is to find out 
underlying principles and proceed to show 
the student how to bring them into play in 
the most straightforward manner. 

As the singer’s problem is to secure 
plenty of breath with the least possible 
effort, he must learn to stand, or take a 
position or pose the body in such a way as 
to permit the breathing muscles to function 
in the freest manner. This is inhaling 
naturally, just as does the healthy baby a 
year old, but in the end in an enlarged 
or developed way. Very few students, men 
or women, so stand when they come to the 
instructor for their first lessons. On the 
contrary, unfortunately too many of them 
take a standing position which cramps the 
inhaling muscles and also prevents the free 
action of the rib and abdominal muscles in 
the act of exhalation for singing. Stand- 
ing with the upper chest continually up, yet 
without the slightest strain, is the first thing 
to be insisted upon for students of singing. 
The next step is to attain skill in sending 
out the breath very slowly, steadily and 
with necessarily varying pressures, in the 
act of emitting tone. This is that control 
of the breath of which we hear so much, 
but, which is so seldom in evidence. With- 
out this power, the second fundamental 
(principle), namely, “freedom from rig- 
idity throughout the body, particularly at 
the tongue, jaw and neck,” cannot be re- 
tained in the act of singing. 

This responsive freedom, as the writer 
calls it, is not a device, it is a principle 
underlying the production of good tone. 
It is a principle, because it is founded upon 
a natural law which cannot be contravened 
without results to the 


disastrous tone. 


The manner of securing its application in 
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A “Method” or System in Teaching Singing 


the work of the studio may be called a 
device; and there may be a dozen of such 
devices in use. Herein is scope for the 
ingenuity of the instructor. 

Lamperti, the elder, to secure the neces- 
sary control of the outgoing singing breath 
at the crucial moment, namely, at the time 
of the start of the tone, said, in effect, 
“let the pupil, having taken a full, low 
breath, without hesitation begin to sing, at 
the same time imagining and feeling at the 
stomach that he is taking in more breath.” 

Another way of putting it would be this: 
At the moment of beginning to sing, let 
the pupil will to feel at the point just under 
the breast bone, at the point high up under 
the shoulder blade, and at the point mid- 
way at the top of the chest, a very slight 
expansive sensation. During the act of 
sustaining the sound, let the sensation at 
the points described continue, varying in 
degree of intensity with the variation in 
the force of the sound, less with weake1 
tones than with fuller, louder ones; less at 
the top of the chest as the pitch descends 
than as it ascends. As the sound is pro- 
longed, the acute observer among students 
will say that he is “coming in,’ and not 
expanding, at the pit of the stomach and 
back, in which he is correct. Yet the sen- 
sation of a gentle expansion at the three 
points of the “triangle” 


At 


Q< >3 


mentioned is still there, in some degree, 
and should be retained to the end of the 
tone, when the muscles may be completely 
relaxed for rest purposes in the work of 
the studio, and in actual singing, if oppor- 
tunity serves, as in the case of a beat or 
two or more of rest. 

An illustration which has been useful 
in this connection runs thus: Let the stu- 
dent -imagine the expansion at the “tri- 
angle” on beginning to sing to be similar 
to the feeling he will have in his right 
arm when he has placed his hand under 
the elbow of a feeble old lady to assist 
her to get up into a street car, firmly but 
gently lifting. As the pitch descends or he 
wishes the tone to decrease in power, or 
he is coming to the end of the phrase, let 
him imagine the expansion at the “tri- 
angle” is taking on the character of the 
feeling he will have when, standing on 
the ground, with his hand under the el- 
bow of the old lady, he is gently “letting 
her down” off the street car. He is 
still lifting, as he will appreciate, out- 


ward and upward, though he knows well 
enough that he is “giving way” to some 
extent also, or the old lady would never 
reach the ground. 

In all this lifting or expanding there 
must surely be no effort at any time which 
shall take on in the least degree the char- 
acter of stiffness or rigidity. “Rigidity is 
the enemy of all Art.” 

With Principle number one, namely, the 
control of the outgoing singing breath in 
successful operation, Principle number 
two, the “responsive freedom” of the whole 
body, particularly the tongue, jaw and neck, 
can be secured and retained in the act of 
singing, whether on high or low, loud or 
soft tones. In bringing to the conscious- 
ness of the student just what is this re- 
sponsive freedom of the parts of the vocal 
instrument to which reference has just 
been made, there is scope for the employ- 
ment of many devices, and here again the 
cleverness of the teacher comes into play. 

It is of great importance, however, that 
a device be not mistaken for a principle. 
A device may help one pupil, and fail to 
be of service to another. A principle, if 
it be in reality such, must be brought into 
use, if the best results are to be obtained. 

The writer has been led by long experi- 
ence as singer and teacher, to the con- 
viction that the two principles which have 
now been discussed together with the skil- 
ful use of the free vocal instrument as 
shown by the location of the sensation of 
vibration in the mouth, face and head, 
according to the pitch and power of the 
tone, the latter constituting a third princi- 
ple of voice use, comprise all the principles 
involved in correct voice use in singing. 

The question of registers, which in years 
gone by was thoroughly studied and 
worked out from various angles, and 
which used to be in vocal circles a point 
of much controversy but is now little 
referred to by skilled instructors, settles 
itself when the three principles referred 
to are in use, and this without any special 
attention or the bringing into play of par- 
ticular devices or dodges to cover up de- 
fects at certain points in the ascending 
vocal scale. 

A register is a term which needs exact 
definition each time two students or teach- 
ers of singing start a discussion of the 
topic. Without going into such discussion, 
it may be said that if the student is 
brought to know what is a good vocal 
tone, one of sweet, clear, steady sound, 
and to will it, at the same time bringing 
the three principles into play, he will find 
no breaks at any point in his scale, and 
will be able to sing any: vowel with its 
own characteristic intelligible form, and to 
color all vowels for purposes of expres- 
sion or interpretation. 





SELpoM do we get a characterization so 
complete and so convincing as the follow- 
ing, which we quote from The Musical 
Leader: 

“The singers who retain the strongest 
and longest hold upon the hearts and 
minds of their public are the Interpreters 
in this, our “House of Life,” who bring 
to a song its proper lyric and dramatic 
interpretation in which the words, the sit- 


uation and the music blend in an impas- 
sioned picture until, like the sonnet, it be- 
comes the moment’s monument. 


“Those who are master. of this complex 
art, made direct and simple by a superla- 
tive technic, have but to come, and see, 
and conquer. Witness the triumphs of a 
Schumann-Heink, a Bispham, a Wiillner, 
a Guilbert.” 


THE ETUDE 
Teaching the Principles 


DirFeRENT pupils require different treat- 
ment. The same pupil at different stages 
of development requires varied treatment. 
The skilled voice teacher is very much 
like the skilled physician. He must be a 
good diagnostician, carefully examine the 
patient and observe conditions and indica- 
tions at frequent intervals, and change 
prescriptions (exercises, devices, em- 
phases) and directions accordingly. 

At first, in ninety-nine cases out of the 
hundred, the diagnosis will indicate the 
necessity for emphasis upon the acquire- 
ment of ability to bring the first fun- 
damental principle—control of the outgoing 
singing. breath—into play. When this has 
been worked out to some extent, the body 
strengthened and prepared to obey, to real- 
ize the mental concept in this connection, 
then will come the work upon, the use of 
the second principle, the securing and re- 
taining while singing of the condition call- 
ed responsive freedom of the parts of the 
vocal instrument in particular and of the 
body generally. After this has been ac- 
complished in some degree, and the pupil 
is able to apply fundamental principles 
numbers one and two with some success, 
the application of the third and last prin- 
ciple, namely, the location of the sensation 
of vibration, according to the pitch and 
power of the tone, may be entered upon 
and stressed, remembering always that 
this third principle can. best be brought in- 
to use when the first two principles are 
followed. 

Now, after a time, there may best be a 
return to the further development of the 
body and of skill in connection with breath 
control, followed by further work stres- 
sing responsive freedom, and again in the 
third place, yet additional development of 
skill in the use of the free vocal instru- 
ment—in the intelligently willed location 
of the sensation of vibration. So it is 
that the work of training for good tone 
production proceeds along three lines, in 
some such manner as indicated by the fol- 
lowing diagram: 


The goal — good tone production 












3-Location of 
sensation of vibration: 


L-Breath Controt 2-Responsive freedox 

The experience of approved instructors 
running over many years has shown that 
various devices may be used with good 
results in securing the power to send’ out’ 
the breath slowly, steadily and with en- 
ergy, while singing. The writer is con- 
vinced that one of the necessary items 
is the keeping of the upper chest constant- 
ly up, though without strain. This, of it- 
self, will more or less compel correct ac- 
tion of the chief breathing muscles. To 
let the upper chest fall at the moment of 
starting a tone is certain to cause a loss 
of position of the larynx, as well as of 
the body generally, and cause a constric- 
tion of the parts of the vocal instrument 
generally. 

To do a series of “Quick Lahs” silently, 
with the jaw hanging motionless, as though 
floating in the air, and with very quick 
action of the tongue, sending the breath 
out in a slow, steady stream, gives a free- 
dom of the throat and parts which, if re- 
tained when the silent work is continued 
without break into light conversational 
weight of tone, ensures open throat and 
comfortable production of tone. | To re- 
tain the aforesaid freedom of the parts of 
the vocal instrument, however, when pass- 
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ing from the silent to the sung “Lahs,” it 
is absolutely necessary to continue to send 
out the breath in exactly the same manner 
as when doing the silent “Lahs.” And this 
is the student’s problem. His concept of 
exactly what is required must be absolutely 
clear, and he must be trained to exert his 
will to demand of himself the realization 
of that concept, and to refuse to be divert- 
ed in the least from the conditions present 
on the silent work when he ask the voice 
to sound upon the breath. 

Many generations have passed since in 
Italy the great voice teachers of the old- 
en days observed that when their pupils 
sang in the long middle range with lovely 
and resonant tone, they confessed to a sen- 
sation in the mouth upon the vowel which 
seemed to spread laterally along the upper 
teeth toward the middle ear, as the pitch 
rose semi-tone by semi-tone, until, at last, 
when the upper third of the vocal range 
was entered upon, the sensation of vibra- 
tion seemed to locate itself in the upper- 
back head, travelling upward and forward, 
or vice versa, with each change of pitch. 
It was also observed that in this same 
long middle range, when the throat seemed 
very free and the tone rich and resonant, 
there was an accompanying sensation: of 
vibration in the upper front face, which 
travelled backward toward the ears as the 
pitch rose, parallel with the sensation on 
the vowel felt in the mouth. On the lower 
tones of the voice there was but a faint 
trace of this facial vibration and, relative- 
ly, a little more of that in the front mouth, 
though covering fewer teeth than on the 
middle and upper tones. In the long mid- 
dle range it was noted that when a note 
was taken forte the sensation of vibration 
tended to concentrate in the upper mouth 
and face; and, when the same note was 
taken very softly, it tended to disappear 
from the face, to become very weak in the 
front mouth and to locate in the upper-back 
head. . The natural smile brought into play 
through smiling with the eyes and gently 
raising the tip of the cheeks toward the 
eyes, is powerful in securing the desired 
location of the sensation of vibration in 
the middle and upper range of the woman’s 
voice, and the soft tones at any pitch. 
But this smile must be absolutely that one 
which is natural to each singer, and not a 
forced smile, which is not a smile but an 
ugly grin, resulting in stiff tongue and 
throat and bad quality of tone. 

In the male voice the same principles 
apply, but there is ordinarily no use of 
the location of tone in the upper back 
head, unless for the lightest possible ef- 
fects on high pitches, or for expressive 
purposes or throat loosening on the upper 
middle tones. The man singer, singing 
normally at a pitch an octave below the 
woman, secures his high tones with a loca- 
tion of vibration in the mouth on the vowel, 
and in the face, the upper tones showing 
the sensation travelling backward along 
the upper teeth and cheek-bones as the 
pitch rises semi-tone by semi-tone. 

After a long continued training on prin- 
ciples one, two and three, the student will 
find himself able to bring himself into 
proper position, ,and to control his 
breath and secure responsive freedom 
simply by calling for the familiar and cor- 
rect location of the sensation of vibration 
in mouth and face, or mouth and head, as 
the’ case may be. Still later, as he or 
she stands before an audience as an art- 
ist singer, no thought of breath control, 
of responsive freedom, or of location of 
the sensation of vibration, or resonance or 
placement (call it what you will) comes to 
him or to her. The mind and heart are 
full of the music and the meaning of the 
words, of the interpretation of the com- 
position; the mouth is opened, and the 
tone and the word show forth the content 
on the basis of an assured vocal technic. 


How Gigli Studies An 
Operatic Role 


Mr. Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera tenor, who recently made a 
great sensation in the role of Vasca di 
Gama, in “L’Africaine,” gave a Musical 
America reporter an enlightening story as 
to how he studies an operatic role. This 
highly successful singer, of world renown, 
isa man of high intelligence and a serious 
student, notwithstanding he has in late 
had triumphs which would have 
turned the head of many a vocalist. He 
said: “When one acts out 
situation the words, that is, their mean- 
ing and the sense of the dramatic values 
should guide one.” And further, he re- 
marked that, in studying an operatic score 
new to him, that is, new in the sense 
that he had not attempted to sing it upon 
the operatic stage, Mr. Gigli, believes, 
the Musical America writer, “The 
history and manners of the time portrayed 
in the book of the opera should be the 
first consideration. Exemplifying this idea, 
Mr. Gigli pointed out that on taking up 
the score of “L’Africaine,” his first con- 
cern was to visit the art galleries there 
to study carefully the portraits of Vasco 
di Gama, the better to portray the ex- 
plorer in connection with “make-up.” 
The next step was the study of di Gama’s 
life and the life, manners 
customs of the people of his day. 

“Tt is easy to comprehend that with the 
knowledge acquired, the operatic 
singer finds himself thoroughly at home 
in a role and is enabled more faithfully 
to throw himself into the spirit of the 
opera. He then 
character he _ portrays, 
voice, the singing and acting of the score 
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And that is 


as the composer 
practically assured. 
Gigli’s method. 

Having completed these essential pre- 
liminaries and without for a moment for- 
getting their import, Mr. Gigli has the 
musical score played through for him a 
number of times. This, to quote Mr. Gigli, 
may be compared to the ‘painter’s first 
sketching-in of the picture.’ The work of 
memorizing and mastering the score fol- 
lows.” 


“Beneath these flowers I dream, a silent 
chord. I cannot wake my own strings to 
music; but under the hands of those who 
comprehend. me, I eloquent 
friend. Wanderer, ere thou goest, try me. 
The more trouble thou takest with me the 
more lovely will be the tones with which I 
will reward thee.’—RoBert SCHUMANN. 
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We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 
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A Successful Program Number with 


COLIN O’MORE 


The Well-Known Lyric Tenor 


“How Far Away is April?” is an artistic 
song offering that well deserves the attention 
of leading concert singers. 


It also has taken a place in many studios 
as a favorite teaching song. 


Price 50 cents 
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Beginner’s Book for Adults 


Suggestive Studies for Music Lovers 
By CAROLINE NORCROSS Price, $1.75 


This admirable book is based upon the principle that 


The Adult Beginner needs the quickest, surest path through the 
elements of music and does not tolerate being bothered with 
juvenile methods designed for little tots who do not even know 
fractions. 


The Adult Beginner must be gratified with melodic pieces of 
mature but not necessarily complicated character. 

The Adult Beginner requires rapid technic developing studies, so 
that he can acquire playing ability in a short time. 

The Adult Beginner wants to know the “why” of music and wants 
it explained in the simplest possible terms. 


@ Caroline Norcross’s “Suggestive Studies” does all this in excellent fashion. The 
pieces are from great masters, the technical exercises are short and interesting, the 
explanations on harmony and form are given so that the musical appreciation of 
the adult in concert, opera, or with phonograph records is greatly enhanced. 
Copies of this unusual book will gladly be sent on inspection. 
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Explained by a Master Theorist of International Reputation 


The subject is treated in the light of the most advanced ideas as ap- ' 
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lines. Every thinking musician will want to own this important work. 


The earnest student of this comprehensive textbook will find it so 
readable and so practical that the Principles of Theory, so generally dry 
and often needlessly abstruse, are here turned into vivid facts which can 
be easily assimilated and made a part of the student’s growing musical 
understanding. 


The rules presented are based on selections from the works of the 
masters, and confusing ‘‘don’ts’”” have been reduced to a minimum. 


An outstanding feature of the work is the attention paid to original 
illustrations, the student being obliged to find corroborating examples in 
the compositions he plays or hears, thereby necessitating a thorough 
knowledge of the standard literature. 


Price $3.00 
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As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, far 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. These have been reprinted 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” The opera stories 
have been written by Hdward Hilsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. : 








‘Samson et Delila’’ 


TuHeE delightful romance, the gorgeous 
pageantry, the delicate poetry to be found 
in the Bible have time and again been 
made the subject for operas. On the 
writer’s worktable are several books of 
reference giving quite an amazing num- 
ber of operas with plots taken deliberately 
from the Bible or suggested by the Bible. 
H. E. Krehbiel, in his second book of 
operas, devotes two chapters to the sub- 
ject. 

Since most opera is continental in ori- 
gin, this is not surprising, when we realize 
that the early stage had as its most stable 
background an ecclesiastical setting. The 
early drama and the church were at one 
time inseparable, 

In England, however, the attitude toward 
opera plots taken from the Bible was 
hostile, so that when Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” was translated it appeared as 
“Trene,” although in the plot there was 
little connection with the Bible other than 
the names. Massenet’s “Hérodiade”’ was 
transplanted from Palestine to Ethiopia in 
fear of the British censors. Verdi’s “Na- 
bucco” was brought out in London as 
“Nino, Re’ d’ Assyria” to pacify the pious. 

The Saint-Saéns opera is said, by some 
investigators, to be the only Biblical opera 
closely following the Biblical story to have 
reached any great success. The plot of 
Samson was a very popular one with the 
older Italian writers. It survives now 
only in the Handel Oratorio and in “Sam- 
son et Delila”’ Among those who used 
this as a subject for an opera were Ra- 
meau and Voltaire. Their work, however, 
was not performed. 

Saint-Saéns started to work on “Sam- 
son” in 1869. His cousin, Ferdinand Le- 
maire, wrote the book. The opera was 
finished in 1872 and some private per- 
formances of separate acts were tried. It 
was first performed, thanks to the influ- 
ence of Liszt, at the Grand Ducal Opera 


House at Weimar, December 2, 1877. It 
was given in Brussels in the following year, 
but was not heard in France until 1890, 
when it was given in Rouen (eighteen 
years after its.completion). It was first 
heard in Paris in the same year. It was 
given in the same year as an oratorio in 
New York City, under the baton of Walter 
Damrosch. 

The first New York operatic perform- 
ance took place in 1895, with’ the great 
Tamagno in the rdle of Samson. It was 
first performed in London fourteen years 
later. For years the opera was felt to be 
musically in advance of the public taste. 
With the exception of the. famous aria 
Mon cocur s’ouvre a ta voix, very little 
was known of it. At this day it seems 
one of the most melodious of all operas 
of the times. The great success of Caruso 
in the leading réle added much to its pop- 
ularity in recent years. 

At first the opera made a rather weak 
impression when given in New York; but 
this was due to the lack of effectiveness 
of the final scene. The recent production 
of the Metropolitan leaves nothing to be 
desired and makes a magnificent climax. 

The great popularity of , “Samson et 
Delila” may be traced to several sources. 
First, the climax of the plot utilizes one 
of the most dramatic and spectacular in- 


cidents in all history. Then the subject, 


appeals strongly to human susceptibility 
to the romance and mysticism of the East. 
Saint-Saéns caught this spirit to a wonder- 
ful degree; and this he expressed in music 
which, without any attempt to reproduce 
exotic idioms, is redolent of the voluptuous 


life of the East. Also, the public is not’ 


unappreciative of the composer giving the 
“Prima Donna Roéle” to the contralto, im- 
parting a charm inherent in this voice, and 
enabling thus some of their most favored 
singers to appear in parts suited to their 
genius. 





The Story of ‘‘Samson et Delila’’ 


The scene is laid in Gaza of Palestine, and the period is 1150 B. C. 


¢ 


Act I—Beforé the Temple of Dagon. A crowd of Hebrews lament their misfortunes. 


Samson, tries to encourage them. In a general 


melée Samson wounds Abimelech. The High 


Priest of Dagon comes out from the temple and curses Samson. Detila eomes from the 
temple, singing of spring, and invites Samson to visit the yalley where she lives. Samson 
surrenders to Delila’s charms and as she sings is so subdued as to become entirely at her 


mercy. 


Act Ii—Delila’s Home in the Valley of Soreck. JDelila, richly attired, awaits Samson. 


Dagon urges her to success in her designs. 


Samson arrives and Delila greets him tenderly 


and sings the wonderful Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voir. She seeks from Samson the plans of 
the Hebrews and, failing, calls the Philistines who overpower him. 


Act III, Scene I—A Prison at Gaza. Sightless, his locks shorn, and in chains, Samson 
grinds corn for the Philistines. He calls on the Lord to pity his distress, which prayer is 
echoed by a group of woeful Hebrew prisoners who share the misery and degradation of his 


eondition. 


Seene II—Magnificent Hall in the Temple of Dagon. The High Priest, Delila and the 
Philistines rejoice over the downfall of their enemies. Samson is brought in that they may 
make sport of him. Delila taunts him for his weakness. He asks a Youth to lead him 
to the great pillars of the temple. Praying to God for strength, he strains at the pillars 
which fall and the temple tumbles in ruins on fhe shrieking and groaning people, 
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WANTED—To Chamber Music Combina- 
tions and String Orchestras: Do you need a 
good flutist who is not a mere “note getter,” 
but knows the meaning of tune, tone and 
style? Beautiful tone, fine technique, good 
education and best of references. Address 
A. J., care of THp ETUDE. 


- FOR SALE—CBPLLO. Francesco Rugeri, 
1641. Address Gertrude Conte, Irvington 


School of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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How I Earned My Musical Education 


A Series of Personal Experiences from Real Music Workers 





(‘‘Etude’”’ Readers are Referred to the Beginning of the Series in the February ‘‘Etude’’) 


Played for Moving Pictures 


WHEN I was quite a little girl I com- 
menced the study of piano and greatly ap- 
preciated the effort made to give me a musi- 
eal education. All went quite well until my 
sister was old enough to take an interest in 
music, too. Of course, mother wanted to 
give her every advantage I had and made a 
still greater effort to find the means to do so. 
Finally my teacher persuaded mother to al- 
low me to discontinue my school studies and 
devote all my time to music, offering to take 
me into the college as elementary teacher. 

Of course I was delighted with the idea 
and ready and eager to do all I could to 
help. While studying and working under 
him I had an opportunity to play accom- 
paniments for a baritone singer who was a 
little rusty and wanted to brush up on all 
his operas, ete. My! that was _ wonderful 
practice, both the singer and myself profiting 
much, musically and financially, from even- 
ings spent in that way. I played for several 
years in a Sunday School, not receiving a 
great reward, but it was all good practice 
and helped a little. 


My ambition was still running high and 
as I was not making the progress I thought 
I should, I decided to change teachers, which 
meant added expense. Of course, I lost my 
position in the college, but secured a few 
private pupils and also played at weddings, 
sometimes alone and at other times with a 
fellow student who was studying violin. 
Those engagements were very pleasant to me 
and quite remunerative. Finding I couldn't 
make enough at odd jobs and desiring to help 
out at home all I could, I accepted a position 
as assistant teacher in a _ private kinder- 
garten, also playing little songs and marches 
for the children. This occupied only my 
mornings, leaving my afternoons free for 
practice and pupils. 


I tried to accept every opportunity that 
was offered and put my musical education to 
every use that was possible. I accepted a 
temporary position playing in a movie in 
the evenings, my mother accompanying me. 
Of course, this work I did not enjoy but it 
lasted only a short time. 

I sang in a choir and was librarian, taking 
eare of the music and arranging the Sunday 
programs, which also added a little to my 
earnings. 

About this time my ambition received a 
check in the form of a young man who per- 
suaded me that I would be far happier mar- 
ried. Of course I agreed with him and con- 
sented. I now have two little boys whom 
I expect to educate into good musicians. 
They have started the study of piano, and 
naturally I would want them to have th? 
best instruction possible so it will be an in- 
centive to me to keep pushing ahead. 

Mrs. J. F. Buss, 
Oregon. 


Picked Tomatoes to Pay First 
“Etude” Subscription 


From the time the machine and the flower 
“stand” served as piano, music was my am- 
bition. At the age of eleven my parents 
bought me a piano, and lessons continued 
irregularly until I had taken about twelve 
months. By that time I could “pick out” 
most anything in the hymn book, and had a 
number of ‘pieces’? in my repertoire, so les- 
sons were discontinued. I was thoroughly 
interested and anxious for further study, but 
times were hard and it was too much trou- 
ble; too much trouble (think of it!) to drive 
four miles “just for a music lesson.” 

In the meantime I had grown older and 
had learned to drive a horse; and the de- 
sire for more music being always uppermost 
in my mind, I’d save all my earnings; and 
when I had money for a short. ‘term’ of 
lessons, I’d drive in “town” for one-half hour 
lessons once a week. While I'd only get a few 
lessons each year it managed to keep up in- 
terest and enthusiasm. I gathered tomatoes 
and carried along, and in that way paid for 
my first subscription to THr Erupn. 

What it has meant to me I could never 
express! Nor could I ever thank the editor 
and its splendid corps of contributors 
enough. I always find an answer for my 


problems, and suggestions for better, more 
efficient work from its pages. I have not 
been without it from that day; and it is 


still my greatest source of knowledge, com- 
fort and delight. 

I never refused to play when called on. 
and always assisted in everything musical in 
the community; and when a class of nine 
was offered me I hesitated, for I did not feel 
that I was qualified. However, I decided_to 
try, and I was delighted with the results, 
and my patrons were well pleased. I saved 
every cent I could and at the end of school 
went to a nearby conservatory for a term of 
ten weeks. The one great ambition of my 
life had been to study at a conservatory, 
and it was indeed a happy ten weeks. 

My class more than doubled the next year, 
and the third year I enrolled sixty-five. On 
Saturdays I went to the city for snecial work 
and by attending summer school finished the 
course of “Supervisor” in six months. The 
next year I had a class of thirty-five, all tak- 
ing two lessons a week with the exception of 
four. They were such splendid workers, and 
I was so enthused I did not realize I was 
overtaxing my strength, and the saddest part 
of this story is—after lessons and_ com- 
menecement were over I had a complete break- 
down, and consequently have not been_able 
to do anything for more than a year. Right 
here I want to say to those who perchance 
may read—‘watch your step’—remember my 
experience. Just when I was reaping the re- 


ward from my years of hard work, I was 
cut down, and I fear permanently, so far 
as music is concerned. Those of you who 

love teaching know what this means to me. 
Just one word of thanks to THp Erupp for 
all it has done for me, and let me ask its 
vast number of readers to join me in three 
hearty cheers for its long life and prosperity. 

Bess H. MILLER, 
Kentucky. 


Worked as Business Manager 


I WANTED more than anything else to be- 
come a first-class piano instructor. But 
how to pay the cost? 

I was at the time secretary to the super- 
intendent of schools in a small town and 
had charge of the high school library. My 
early musical training had been superficial 
and, because of having had to make a new 
Start, undoing much of several years of care- 
less habits, I did not feel competent to ap- 


ply for accompanying or the usual playing 
that many students do to defray expenses. 


So, how was I to do it? 

I thought hard and pray.d hard. Then 
to help those prayers along I wrote to ten 
leading colleges and conservatories, stating 
very clearly my experience and asking for a 
place in either office or library. I heard 
from four or five quite promptly. Very cour- 
teous letters, expressing a real interest in 
my desire to help myself but regretting that 
they had nothing to offer me. The others ap- 
parently were too busy forwarding entrance 
application blanks to “live’’ prospects to 
even tell me that they regretted their inabil- 
ity to welcome me to their classes in the 
fall. At any rate I decided there was no 
hope in them but kept on praying and watch- 
ing for some way to open up. When school 
closed I gave up my work and went to the 
beach a few days where I had found a way 
to finance a much needed vacation or time of 
recreation. 

Much refreshed, I returned home, won- 
dering what was to happen next, and found 
a letter from the business manager of a 
nearby musical college of high standing, in- 
quiring if I were still interested in the work 
for which I had made application. I an- 
swered by return mail and almost as quickly 
received another letter asking that I call at 
my earliest convenience. I took the first 
train the next morning. 

At the end of that interview I accepted 
two positions in one, secretary to the busi 
ness manager and librarian of the college, 
with the supervision of two atten tants (stu 
dents defraying a portion of their tuition) 
and the privilege of living in the building 
My duties were to begin five days later. I 
broke the news joyfully to my parents and 
on the day named was there ready for work. 

That day was three years ago and I am 
still here. I have not only worked through 
the two semestérs of te regular school years 
but have stayed during the summer sessions 
also. I took same classes at the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of which this 
College of Music is a part and acted as mon- 
itor to defray my tuition there. So for 
over eleven months each year I have worked 
and studied. 

No one I think would say it has been easy 
to work five or six hours a day and then in 
the evenings practice and prepare lessons for 
the next day, when I wanted, perhaps, to 
go to the theater or a party or was so weary 
that all I could ask was just to rest. No, 


working one’s way through college is no 
child’s play! Not only does it mean real 





flesh and blood labor but it means sacrifice 
sacrifice sometimes of the more becoming 
dress when another seems more practical or 
eosts less, sacrifice of part of the good 
times that come naturally to youth and 
sacrifice of some delightful companionships 
through being “on duty’? such a large part 
of the school day. 

Besides sacrifice, it means discouragements. 


For no one working his way can possibly 
accomplish as much, even through faithful 


effort, as he could if free to study when his 
mind and body were fresh and not wearied by 
the activities of a busine:s cay. And what 
is more difficult to endure than the knowledge 
that one has not been able to render to him 
self full value for time and energy expended? 
Yet through all the discourag»ments and the 
pangs of sacrifice there is a wonderful stimu- 
lation in the feeling of independence in be- 
ing able to help oneself. But, though I have 
had to miss some of the friendships I might 
have had, I have been thrown in close con- 
tact with many of the faculty members— 
men and women of large vision, fine ability 
and all of whom are ready with a word of 
encouragement, knowing what the struggle 
of student days means. 


But more than all this I would not take 
anything in the world for my experiences 
of these three years and those I will have in 
fitiishing my college course. For not until 
one has had some strict business methods 
and has had to train and direct the work of 
others as well as meet them in a social way, 
ean he have a fully rounded development. 
I know I will never be handicapped as many 
teachers are by their lack of business under- 
standing and surely a good start toward my 
chosen work of teaching has been in the 
training and supervision of seyen different 
library attendants. 

Therefore, with much for and much against 
earning one’s own musical education, if I 
had to begin all over again I'd do it gladly. 
To anyone in good health yet hesitating to 
make the start, I say, “Have faith. Make 
the effort. Work hard. It's worth it all!” 

IRENE JANETTE NONHOF, 
California. 
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YMN playing is probably the least 
interesting part of church music, to 
the organist; and therefore he is apt to 
forget its importance to. the service and 
the need of studying it. By proper treat- 
ment of the hymns he can help the choir 
and congregation to enter into their spirit, 
instead of drawing them out in the doleful 
manner so frequently heard. 
Giving Out 

First, when about to begin a hymn, con- 
centrate on it for a moment, no matter 
how familiar it may be, to get the feeling 
for the proper tempo and sentiment. This 
is necessary in the performance of any 
composition, and to its neglect is due many 
a failure. 

Giving out the entire hymn is not neces- 
sary or desirable except for some special 
reason—an unfamiliar tune, or filling a 
gap in the service. Many organists prefer 
it, however. 

On the principle that loud and brilliant 
effects are more inspiring to a congrega- 
tion than quiet, it is wise to use plenty of 
organ for the brighter tunes, without-going 
to extremes. Full Swell, or Full Swell 
and Choir coupled, if these manuals have 
a good body of tone, is sometimes sufficient 
for giving out a bright hymn, but adding 
some Diapason tone on the Great is more 
likely to lead the congregation into the 
right spirit. - 

The tempo fot joyful and martial hymns 
should be as fast as possible without losing 
their dignity; for instance; “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” and “Stand Up for 
Jesus.” In all hymns the tempo may be 
a little faster for giving out than for sing- 
ing, if the congregation is liable to drag. 

Those which are in prayerful and tender 
moods should most frequently be soft in 
registration; sometimes extremely soft. 
However, some hymns in the mood of 
prayer, rather general than personal, need 
a solid body of tone, but without brilliant 
effects. “O God, Our Help In Ages~Past,” 
is such an one. Careful reading of the 
words will always disclose the mood and 
style. 

While martial and joyful hymns are gen- 
erally more suitably given out with both 
hands on the same manual, many of these 
may quite properly and effectively be given 
solo treatment, the soprano part played on 
Great or Choir, while other parts are 
played on the Swell. Hymns which are 
joyful in character should not be made too 
solemn and long-faced. Solo treatment of 
very quiet hymns is desirable as a means of 
variety and attractiveness. This does not 
mean that all of these should be so treated, 
for many can be rendered beautifully on 
one manual only. 


Accompanying the Congregation 


For this, solo treatment of the soprano 
part is less useful, as body of tone is re- 
quired to support and lead the voices; and 
this is usually more satisfactorily obtained 
with all parts on the same manual. How- 
ever, there can be no serious objection to 
solo treatment if used occasionally to give 
variety or to strengthen- the singing by 
making the melody more prominent. In 
very bright hymns which are familiar and 
which everyone likes to sing, it is some- 
times effective to play the melody an 
octave higher than written, on Swell or 
Choir, while the left hand plays all parts 
as nearly as possible, on the Great. 
Melodies which have many repeated notes 
are not so well suited to solo. treatment 
as those in which there are few. 

This must be followed as closely as prac- 
tical, without too frequent changes of reg- 
istration, which are disturbing and inter- 
fere with the unity of the hymn. “Variety 
in unity” is the goal to be sought in church 
music as well as in other matters. No 
registration should be indulged in for the 
purpose of “showing off” the organ or the 
organist; let there be some other time for 
that. But we cannot expect a congrega- 
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| Playing the Hymns 


By Frank Howard Warner 


tion to feel the spirit of a hymn if the 
organist, who is recognized as their leader, 
even when he is assisted by a good choir, 
does not do all in his power to bring out 
the various moods. This applies to the 
different verses of a hymn as well; for 
there are many in which the verses differ 
in mood, and sometimes more than one 
mood is expressed in the same verse. To 
play such a hymn through with no change 
in registration would be to utterly ignore 
its meaning. 

Some hymns which begin quietly work 
up to a brilliant climax—the words, of 
course. In such a case is it not clear that 
the organ should do the same? The whole 
subject is embraced in noting the mood or 
spirit of the hymn and following it closely 
in tone color and combination as well as 
in tempo. 

Occasionally it is a welcome relief to 
omit the pedal entirely for the whole or 
part of a verse, even in hymns played forte. 

The amount of organ tone to be used 
in accompanying congregational singing 
should be governed also by the size of the 
assembly, the acoustics of the building, the 
number of persons singing, 4he amount of 
help from the choir, and the general nature 
of the singing, whether hearty or other- 
wise. 

Tying Notes 

Many organists make it a rule to tie all 
repeated notes except in the melody, and 
some instruction books advise the same. In 
regard to this, there are all shades of 
opinion, from the above practice to playing 
all such notes staccato. In fact, some noted 
organists of the present day make a rule 
to this effect, saying repeated notes in any 
part should be held only half their printed 
value, except when very long, as in the 
latest edition of Bach’s organ works. 

Tying repeated notes in all except the 
soprano part does not give sufficient rhythm 
in those hymns which contain many notes 
repeated. “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
with all notes tied except in the soprano, is 
deprived of the march swing which is es- 
sential to it. 

Of course, notes must not be tied from 
one phrase into the next in any voice, ex- 
cept when the sense of the words requires 
it, which occurs in “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
for instance. Usually there is some place 
in one or both of the connected (musical) 
phrases where breathing is proper to the 
word phrasing. 

The part in which tying of notes is least 
objectionable is the bass, usually played on 
the pedals. But this part should rarely be 
tied from one measure to the next. In 


most hymns the strongest beat of the meas- 
ure should be distinctly heard in all parts. 


Dragging 

Unfortunately, this is quite common. De- 
cided staccato playing is helpful in bring- 
ing to time a dragging congregation; and 
this means every note staccato in all parts, 
except pedal, perhaps. 

This case requires louder organ also than 
is necessary otherwise. Using high pitch 
is helpful, either playing the melody an 
octave higher than written, as suggested 
above, or by adding high-pitched stops to 
the usual combinations, 


Liberties in Time 

Occasionally there are places in which 
it is necessary to lengthen or shorten the 
written time of notes. In some slow hymns 
the last notes of some phrases are so long 
that no congregation will sense the strict 
time, and in such cases there is no harm 
done by shortening these’ notes a little, so 
long as the rhythm is not really disturbed. 
If the organist does not do so, his congre- 
gation will begin the next phrase (line of 
hymn) ahead of him, which is certainly 
much worse than omitting a bit of time 
where it will never be 1missed. One should 
not ignore the congregation. 

In the matter of tempo also, the congre- 
gation must be favored a little at times also 
by holding short notes at the end of 
phrases, to allow time for breathing and 
making a satisfactory ending to the phrase 
Do not be too exact; “the Ictter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” 

In some churches it is.customary to hold 
the first chord of each verse a trifle beyond 
the strict time, to allow choir and congre- 
gation a good opportunity for attack. It 
must be remembered that prompt attack is 
difficult to secure. Were this not so, choir- 
masters would not be obliged to work so 
hard on this point. This manner of begin- 
ning verses seems better than holding the 
first soprano note a beat or two before 
playing the rest of the chord, which was 
formerly done by many organists, but is 
now frowned upon by musicians generally 
as unmusical and unnecessary. 

Rarely an organist is heard to begin each 
verse with a roll—a very rapid arpeggio 
effect from pedal up to the top note. It is 
rather pleasing with some hymns, but 
monotonous if used all the time, and vary- 
in, the beginning of the verses makes sing- 
ers uncertain in attack. One must be a 
fine player and musician to do this well. 
Further, it does not seem direct enough for 
a good attack. 

These used to be quite common but are 
rarely used now by the best organists. Oc- 
casionally it may be wise to play one in a 
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long hymn, to give the singers rest, but be 
sure you can do it well, or do not attempt 
it! 

An interlude should keep to the style, 
mood and time of the hymn, at least. If 
played between two verses of different 
mood, it should form a smooth and agree- 
able transition from one-to the other. As 
to length, it should not be longer than two 
phrases of the hymn; usually . eight 
measures. 

Doubtless more good ‘advice could be 
given on this subject, but with a few sug- 
gestions, the earnest-student can work out 
his own rules and principles according to 
the fitness of things. 


The Organ Student and His 
Temptations 


By Mrs. John Edwin Worrell 


THE student about to engage in the study 
of the organ is not only face to face with 
a most delightful adventure but is also 
cheek by jowl with temptation. Not the 
kind of temptation that urges him to leap 
from a bluff or dissolve his troubles in 
gin or to stick knives into his fellow men, 
but that which advises him to stray from 
the hard and beaten path laid down in 
Sir John Stainer’s immortal organ book. 


Leaping at Pedals 

First comes the temptation to leap into 
pedal practice without bothering about 
Sir John’s valuable instructions on it. This 
produces the “hit-or-miss” style of pedal 
playing. The student who is in a hurry 
usually does this. He does not want “to 
bother with all that reading stuff’ and 
rushes in with his ignorant toes where 
angels might be justified in watching their 
step. Sir John made the business of 
finding pedals (without looking) perfectly 
easy. He divided the pedal board into 
six bases from which to work to find any 
pedal key. These bases are the large 
spaces found between the groups of black 
keys and are named u, Vv, w, X, Y, Z. 

The direction to “thrust the right foot 
into x, move to right, withdraw and 
strike f was written by a man ripe in 
playing and teaching experience. It is 
scientific, absolutely accurate, and was 
designed to produce all “hits.” There is 
no guess work about it, and the player, 
in doing something accurately, gains con- 
fidence in his foot work, which is of utmost 
importance. 

Practice must be slow at first since it 
is only by proceeding slowly that accu- 
racy can be assured. Haste at this stage 
must be paid for later. Yielding to the 
desire to hurry, our student proceeds by the 
hit-or-miss. method. He misses so often 
that he gets distrustful of his foot-work 


and falls a victim to the next tempter who '' 


suggests taking a peep at the most difficult 
spots. If he falls into this, all is lost. 
There is no musical hereafter, as far as 
he is concerned. He cannot approach the 
works of the great nor of the near-great. 
This habit is perhaps the most pernicious 
of any the student may form and the 
hardest to cure. 


Extreme Pedals 

Next comes the inclination to avoid 
muscular strain and discomfort caused by 
playing to the extreme ends of the pedal- 
board. Not long ago the writer saw a 
student do a long, slow phrase with the 
right foot which was plainly marked for 
alternate feet. It sounded the same, but 
did the player get the mental and muscular 
discipline she needed? No; it sounded 
all right; and, as she said, her teacher 
“did not say anything.” He probably was 
too disgusted. Shirking the hard spots 
inevitably forces one into General Medi- 
ocre’s vast army. 

Some students insist on having the bench 
too close up. This interferes with good 
knee and ankle action and in the end 
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must be a serious handicap. Physical dis- 
comfort is at the bottom of the student’s 
desire to slide along the bench. Stainer 
has given minute directions about acquir- 
ing a correct seat and has explained why 
a change of position interferes with accu- 
rate pedaling. The writer has known only 
one student who was in no hurry to “get 
rid of Stainer.’”’ Most seem to feel that 
they are doing fiddling and dinky stuff; 
but they are really mastering the most stu- 
pendous part of organ technic in form- 
ing habits of mind and muscle which can 
insure success later—in short, laying a 
concrete foundation on which the most 
elaborate superstructure may be built. 
After all, false pride accounts for so 


much hurry; hurry makes for the taking 
of short cuts; and short cuts cause cracks 
in the foundations. That is why one sees 
so many leaning towers in the musical 
world. The student who approaches the 
organ with mind intent upon the super- 
structure and its embellishments and con- 
tent with the swift laying-of a poor foun- 
dation, is certain to produce a leaning 
tower. It points toward heaven, all right, 
but in the end must topple to earth. 

The true principles of organ playing 
are as fixed and unalterable as any laws 
of the universe; and transgressions against 
them exact a price—the price of success. 
If one would be the organ’s master he 
must first be its slave. 





Using the Piano in Religious Services 





By George S. Schuler 
Author of the Highly Successful Book, “Evangelistic Piano Playing ” 


To conduct successfully and smoothly 
a song service at gospel meetings, a clear 
understanding between the director and 
accompanist is essential. 

The accompanist should be as well 
equipped for his duties as the director 
is for his, which will eliminate the feel- 
ing of superiority of one over the other. 
Coéperation with the accompanist is the 
goal of every successful director. 

‘So that the accompanist may help 
round out the work which the director 
is striving to accomplish, he must be 
allowed liberties as was the case with 
David at the time of the slaying of Go- 
liath. He must work with his own 
weapons, and proceed in his: own way, 
insofar as it does not frustrate the direc- 
tor’s plans. 

When contemplating changes, such as 
observing a hold (where a hold is not 
notated) changing tempos from fast to 
slow or vice versa, the omission of the 
chorus or some similar change, the di- 
rector should always inform the accom- 
panist, thus avoiding the humiliation of 
the latter. 


How to Make a Prelude 

Have an understanding as to how much 
and what portion of the hymn it is de- 
sired to be played as the prelude. Be sure 
that the accompanist clearly understands 
your motions, for if he has played for 
other directors, the motions or signs which 
you make are very apt to Jead him to a 
different conclusion. 

If during the course of a hymn the com- 
gregation should be singing too slowly, do 
not try (of yourself) to bring them up 
to time. This is futile in many cases 
unless you have a good choir behind you. 
Motion to the accompanist the fact of this 
slowness or fastness, and iet him help 
bring them to the right tempo. 

Regardless as to what directors think 
ought to be, the fact remains that the 
congregation is led by the accompanist, 
if he is proficient, which is taken for 
granted. If a director has been unfortu- 
nate enough to have an inexperienced 
accompanist he will appreciate this; for 
there is nothing more exasperating than 
to have an accompanist pounding away 
at the piano or playing the organ at its 
fullest capacity the tempo of which may 


be anything but that which you desire, 
or to find him with eyes glued to the 
song book instead of watching you. 

How often have such accompanists dis- 
regarded the rest for the fourth beat 
where a dotted half-note occurs in quadru- 
ple measure, making thereof a measure of 
three beats. Upon such occasions the 
congregation follows the accompanist. 
These are some of the reasons which suc- 
cessful directors give for employing their 
own accompanists. 

Trained Accompanists Are Rare 

Who would venture the assertion that 
in the towns where we hold meetings 
no piano players are procurable? The 
fact is that every town of fair size boasts 
of one or more good musicians, some of 
whom have done concert work with credit. 
At this point one hears the challenging 
question, “Why not use home talent at the 
meetings, and thus eliminate expense?” 
The answer is very simple; such persons 
have not cultivated the art of leading a 
congregation, which is a great accomplish- 
ment. 

Go with me to a cir pe School con- 
vention in a town where it was my privi- 
lege to be the accompanist for Mr. E. O. 
Excell. During the singing of a new song, 
the congregation being engrossed with 


the words, the music began to drag in | 


spite of his directing, although I was 
doing the best I could to spur them on. 

At the conclusion of a verse he said, 
“How many like this song?” Very natu- 
rally he received a response. 

“Do you think we could sing it any 
slower?” This remark, of course, brought 
forth a little laughter. Even then only 
part of the congregation comprehended 
its meaning. 

“When we sing the next verse if you 
cannot follow me, listen to the piano.” 

At the conclusion of this verse, he said, 
“We are now singing it as it should be 
sung aan 
'** Watch the Leader 

I also recall an expression used by Dr. 
D. B. Towner when the congregation was 
lagging: “One eye on the book and two 
on the leader is the rule of this meeting.” 

Never force the accompanist to play 
ahead of the singing of the congregation. 
The inevitable result will be a complete 

(Continued on page 490.) 





When Hands Play Differently 


By Larelda Kraus 








Make believe our hands are two chil- 
dren going eight blocks, or eight measures 
(the usual length of a study). This child, 
the right hand, walks; and the other one 
gets an aeroplane ride. Now at every 
corner (bar-line) the aeroplane is going 
to land so as to keep even with the child 
walking; and both get to their destination 
at the same time, 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’’ are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b”’ those of a simple type 
Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 2nd 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Andante Pastorale......... G 
ANTHEM 
a. Come, Let Our Hearts and 
Voices Join...Harry Hale Pike 
b. The Lord Is My Rock 
Edwin H. Pierce 


Alexis 


OFFERTORY 
O Master Let Me Walk with 
Thee (High or Low) .Paul Ambrose 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Short Postlude in G...E. S. Hosmer 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 2nd 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Twilight Reverie..... G. N. Rockwell 
ANTHEM 
My Faith Looks up to Thee 
Brahms—WN ecidlinger 
and I in Thee 
J. Truman Wolcott 


Abide in Me, 


OFFERTORY 
Close to Thee (High or Low) 
C.S. Briggs 
ORGAN NUMBER 


March Brillante...... C. H. Lowden 
SUNDAY MORNING, September 9th 
Morning Prelude........ E. W. Reed 
ANTHEM 
a. Make Me a Clean Heart, O 
God, seer eee, 52 4. W. Lansing 


b. Show Us Thy Mercy, Lord 
William Baines 
OFFERTORY 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 
CEighO, teehee acs J. W. Lerman 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Stately March in G...J. L. Galbraith 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 9th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Moonlight Serenade..... G. B. Nevin 
ANTHEM 
a. Like as the Heart 
J. Christopher Marks 
Spirit, Come 
Geo. Noyes Rockwell 


b. Come Holy 


OFFERTORY 
Cling to the Cross (High or Low) 

Daniel Protheroe 

ORGAN NUMBER i 

Allegro con Spirito... 


.F, H,. Warner 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 16th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Song of the Angels..7. D. Williams 


ANTHEM 
a. Jesus, Name of Wondrous 
MOVGu caaidtes «takes oor T. B. Starr 
5. (God! is Love osciaaes E. F. Marks 
OFFERTORY 


He That Dwelleth (High or Low) 


E. S. Hosmer 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Processional March..... R. M. Stults 


2 
[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


OSRERS tid received for six large 
Four-manual Organs in 1922, includ- 
ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tions by states. 


(AUSTIN ORGAN CO.| 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 














PIPE ORGANS 


Our organs have ever been noted for their pure 
tone, perfect balance, durability and beauty of 
design. Business founded in 1844. Many of 
our early instruments are still in use. 


The Emmons Howard Organ Co. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 





SUNDAY EVENING, September 16th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


TrAUEMERE Tae ete st cste oe R. Schwmnann 
ANTHEM 
a. Now on Land and Sea 
Descending ......... W. Berwald 
b. Perfect Peace and Rest 
George A, Schuler 
OFFERTORY 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul (High 


OF cow ae. H.C. MacDougall 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Marche de Fete........E. A. Barrell 


SUNDAY MORNING, September 23rd 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Memories eeueene2 eel C. Demarest 
ANTHEM 
a. Praise the Lord, O My Soul 


Roland Smart 
b. Crown Him With Many Crowns 


R. M. Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Lead On, O King Eternal (High 
OF LOW Fe tee Alcan ee Ed. Marzo 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Grand Chorus in A Min. 


J G, Cummings 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 23rd 
ORGAN NUMBER 


ENVOCAOI Os ae Prenton I. S. Camp 
ANTHEM 
a. The Shadows of the Evening 


ERG cate |. eee F. G. Rathbun 
b. Out of the Dark, Lord 
Chas. B. Blount 
OFFERTORY 
Abide With Me 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Postlude 


(Low) .Henry Parker 


Militaire) 
Chopin-Gaul 
SUNDAY MORNING, September 30th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
At Sunrises “eee. oe: Roland Diggle 
ANTHEM 
a. Break Forth Into Joy 
Louis Scarmolin 
b. O Come, Let Us Sing Unto the 
Lord cians is Geo. Noyes Rockwell 
OFFERTORY 
If Any Little Word of Mine 
(High or Low)...... Paul Ambrose 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Hantaree wee ayia. fae; 


(Polonaise 


ees H. Dubois 


SUNDAY EVENING, September 30th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
A-wakening.. $e es < «ls H, Engelmann 
ANTHEM 
a. Jesus, The Very Thought of 
‘VHEG2> aera Harry Rowe Shelly 
b..Love Divine..Walter Howe Jones 
OFFERTORY 
The Ninety and Nine (Low) 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Réstale iar chins. ae sy aiee 
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disaster in that one or the other will be 
compelled to cease. 

Allow the accompanist to bring them 
up to time gradually, which cau be done 
in an unnoticed way, not detracting from 
the message of the song. 

It is well to remember, too, that the 
average congregation is made up of 
persons who, for the most part (techni- 
cally speaking), have not had the advan- 
tage of a musical education and know 
little or nothing of the significance of 
your motions. 

The young director may be interested 
in knowing that Mr. Ira D. Sankey in 
Mr. Moody’s meetings (except for an 
occasional meeting or two), never led 
the congregation with motions of the hand. 
He would be seated at a reed organ from 
which he did his directing, making an 
occasional motion of the hand at the be- 
ginning or conclusion of a hymn, at the 
place of a hold, or for some rhythmical 
or dynamic effect. 


Accompanist Must Not Lose His Head 

The good accompanist, however, must 
possess qualifications other than that of 
being a good technical pianist or organist. 
He must be a quick thinker, level-headed, 
resourceful, and not easily “fussed,” 
coupled with a good musical temperament. 
When things go wrong for some unknown 
reason the accompanist must not lose his 
head. 

It is necessary to interpret each verse 
in accordance with the thought of the 
poem. No two verses should be played 
alike unless the same interpretation is 
called for. 

In addition to being able to transpose, 
which is a valtiable asset, the accompanist 
must know how to improvise preludes and 
interludes. 

The spirit in which the prelude of any 
hymn is played has a vital effect upon the 
congregation, “tempering,’ as it were, 
their receptivity of the atmosphere and 
spirit intended to be conveyed through the 
message of the song. This cannot be 
accomplished unless the accompanist him- 
self has been imbued with the fire .of 
divine truth. 

The accompanist should always regard 
the judgment of the director who, in the 
final analysis, shoulders the responsibility 
of the service. Although the accompanist 
is in a position to make a suggestion or 
two, he should never be insistent upon 
having them carried out. If in spite of 
the faithful discharge of his duties, the 
singing is below standard, the’ director 


stands responsible. If, on the other hand, 
the accompanist does not discharge his 
duties as expected, the criticism will come 
where it rightfully belongs. Many an 
accompanist has taken high honors be- 
cause of having saved the day for an 
inexperienced director by his admirable 
playing. As a general rule, the public 
recognizes good playing. 

Make it a point to watch the director’s 
motions, studying his style. If he should 
lead a song a little faster or slower than 
you think it ought to be, pay him the cour- 
tesy which you would desire accorded to 
you as director. 

Playing the notes of a hymn as written 
will not suffice. Put into your music as 
much soul and expression as you can, 
but do not lose yourself to the extent that 
you forget the director. 

The accompanist las an important part 
in keeping the congregation from singing 
flat or dragging the song. The director 
can only caution the congregation of the 
errors between verses, but the accompanist 
must endeavor to prevent them turoughout 
the singing of the hymn. If they sing 
flat or drag in spite of your efforts, which 
sometimes happens, play the melody as an 
octave, and with the left hand play the 
full harmonies.° If the organ is being used, 
play the harmonies on the Choir or 
Swell, and the melody on the Great, an 
octave higher with some fundamental stop. 
In addition to the above play just enough 
ahead in anticipation of the beat. This art 
comes with experience, of course. 


Keeping the Congregation on the Pitch 

Take, as an example, organists of 
liturgical churches who, if they possess 
but one qualification for their position, 
it is that of knowing how to lead the 
congregation and keep them on pitch. 

Other suggestions of minor importance 
could be given, but the foregoing are 
essential for co-operation between the ac- 
companist and the director, the lack of 
which does much, not only to kill the 
spirit of the song service, but also that of 
the entire meeting. 

As a concluding suggestion to director 
and accompanist alike, be advised to con- 
fine yourselves to the limits of the position 
which you hold, without complaint, and 
avoid being overbearing because of the 
advantages which may be yours. The 
brightness of two stars, shining simul- 
taneously, will add greatly to the luster 
of the service, thus giving God the greater 
glory —Reprinted from “The Moody Bible 
School Monthly.” 





The Organist and the Minister 





By E. H. P. 





THERE are two somewhat divergent theo- 
ries as to the place of music in the church 
service. Each is good in its way, and it 
is no part of the duty of an organist to 
attempt a radical change in a _ parish 
where either one is the recognized custom. 

One of these theories is that the hymns, 
anthems, solos and any other musical 
numbers which occur before the sermon, 
form a sort of independent “praise ser- 
vice,” furnishing an appropriate prelude 
to the sermon, but having no close con- 
nection with it. 

The other theory is that all that takes 
place should tend toward one definite 
mood of religious emotion, thus aiding and 
abetting the ideas of the sermon. This is 
akin to Wagner’s principles in the music- 
drama. 

In the Catholic, the Episcopal, and to 
a less extent in some churches of other 
sects, the particular topic for each Sunday 
is provided for by the Prayer-book or 
other authoritive publication; and the min- 
ister, the organist and the choirmaster may 
work together intelligently for a common 


end, with scarcely any necessity for mu- 
tual consultation. 

The most difficult situation, however, is 
in the case of churches which do not pos- 
sess any such recognized standard, and yet 
desire to carry out what I have alluded 
to as Wagner’s principle. To attain this, 
frequent conferences between the minister 
and the organist are necessary, and the lat- 
ter should show himself ready to carry out 
the wishes of the minister in every way 
practicable. In case the organist finds it 
difficult to grasp the idea intended, he 
should ask the minister to make an early 
choice of the hymns he considers appro- 
priate. Examining these, the organist will 
be enabled to select anthems having the 
same general sentiment. Incidentally, he 
will do away with the possibility of that 
very clumsy occurrence which sometimes 
comes to pass—having the words of an 
anthem exactly identical with the words 
of a hymn sung at the same service. 


“Music—the language of heaven, 
that cannot be spoken in words.” 
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When Autumn Comes 


and students return from vacations to 
resume their musical studies, classes 
must be reorganized, or new ones formed, 


THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


will be ready for a prompt 
satisfactory opening of 


Next Teaching Season 


Following the nation-wide wave of pros- 
perity, the season of 1923-24 is fraught 
with splendid opportunities for attaining 
success, both artistically and financially. 
Every progressive teacher should be pre- 


pared to grasp them. 


ORDER TEACHING MATERIAL 


NOW 


For a number of years it has been the custom 
with many teachers to order their music sup- 
plies well in advance of the season’s opening, as 
this affords them an opportunity to examine and 


classify the material at leisure. 


For the conven- 


ience of these teachers we have instituted a 


special service known as the 


EARLY ORDER PLAN 


This plan is to book the annual ‘‘On Sale” orders 
during the early summer months subject to delivery on 


or before a date specified by the teacher. 


Orders 


received up to August First are combined in one ship- 
ment prepaid to central distributing points and from 
there forwarded at a small expense to the several con- 
signees. The saving in transportation charges is an 
important item, but of much more consequence is the 
certainty of having one’s music supplies on hand and 
ready for use when the pupils arrive for their lessons. 
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EASTERN 


CARL, Violin instruction from rudiments 
to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
pupils pesmced for concerts and recitals. 
Y. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 





ALBER 


Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. 


"Conservatory Dept. Strong 
B BE F 6 HW 0 0 D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 








BUTLER-REDFERN :.......:.. 


Form Playing, 
Keyboard Harmony, Violin, Theory, Harmony, 
245 West 54th St., N. ¥. City. 


Improvisation, 
Kindergarten Classes for Children. 
Telephone Circle 2107, 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muate 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-81 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SYSTEM. Jnproved Masic Study for 
D U N | N G beginners. Normal Training Classe# 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 
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DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
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1172 So. Broad St., pees Pa. 
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G LBERT vocal students in Piano and the Har- 

monic foundation. The Seymour School 

of Musical Re-Fducation, 57 W. 48 St., 
new geork sUlty, ! 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
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Professional Excellence) 
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MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
CHRISTIAAN Composer -Violinist 
Studio: Carnegie Hi 
Suite 3u3, New York City 
Mrs. R. Piano Inatruction 
Beate hehe: School 
10 8. 18th Bt. Philadelphia 
vtebt 2g ieee ee a a TT ae 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
160 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 
ELBERT, concert pianist. 
AF Pupils accepted. 
16 8. Pine St., Lewistown, Pa. 
Piano Instruction based on 
R B FE R G: hia Dereon instruction by Reincke, 
ere & Liszt. Head Piano 
Arts, 431 Fitth Ave,, Tel, 4292 Sie Hill, N, Y. C. 
i 0 C E EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
Y modern principles. N. Y¥. School of Music 


NEW Y OR &chool of Musie and Arte 
PIANO Dep't School of Music and 
ence of Piano Playing. Most approved 
and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive., Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 


“HARRY COLIN, 430 W. 119 St, N.Y C 
TH 0 R THORPE Teacher of Singing. Complete control 
of voice thru the understanding of 
Nature's Vocal Law. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
T 2B ENTON: modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
SS — 
CHARLES Correspondence Insiruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Counterpoint and Musical Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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School in America. oe Vocal, 
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ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, 


etc., not Iikely to be of interest 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Chromatic or Diatonic. 


Q. When is a_ semitone (or 
chromatic and when is it diatonic? 


half-step) 
What 


is the exact meaning of these words? J.H., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
A. The semitone is chromatic when the 


pitch of a note is altered by an_ accidental, 
without changing its name, e.g., G to Gt, or 
B to Bh, or Eb to EB; these are all chro- 
matic semitones. A semitone is diatonie when 
the name changes, e.g., F# to G, A to Bp, Az 
to B, Gh to F, Ab to Gs3.—Chromatic from 
the Greek chroma, color, from the _ inter- 
mediate notes having been formerly printed 
in colors. Diatonic, from the Greek dia, 
through, teinein, to stretch, meaning an ex- 
tending of the voice through tones or sounds. 
The word chromatic is applied to notes 
altered chromatically and not in the seale 
indicated by the key-signature. The word 
diatonie is applied to the regular notes of 
the scale or key as indieated by the signa- 
ture, or to a passing related key. 


International Copyright. 


Q. What is the duration of a musical 
copyright, as between this country and Eng- 
land? What does the copyright secure? 
—ARY D., Boston. 


A. Twenty-eight years, which may be 
granted an extension of fourteen years more. 
It secures the right to copy, to perform and 
to import. 


Transponirende. 


Q. What is meant by “Transponirende 
Instrumente?”—H. M., Phila., Pa. 


A. It is German for “transposing instru- 
ments.” <A transposing instrument is one 
which transposes the pitch an interval repre- 
sented by the difference between the name of 
the instrument and the note C. The C 
elarinet does not transpose but plays in the 
key indicated. The B flat clarinet reads the 
music in the key of C but sounds it in B flat, 
a whole tone lower. The A clarinet reads in 
Cc. but sounds (transposes) a minor ‘third 
lower; and so forth for nearly all the so- 
named transposing instruments, which are: 
the B flat and.the A clarinet, the HB flat 
clarinet transposing a minor third above; the 
Cor anglais and the Corno di bassetto, a _ per- 
fect fifth below; a C horn, an octave below ; 
a D horn, a minor seventh, below ; an E horn, 
a minor sixth below; a B flat alto horn, a 
major second below; a B flat basso horn, a 
ninth below; the piccolo flute, an octave 
above; the double bassoon an octave below ; 
the double-bass (string), an octave below; 
the B flat trumpet, a major second below; a 
D trumpet, a major second above, 





Sons of J. 8S. Bach. 


Q. Among the many musicians of the 
Bach family were there any of the sons of 
the great Johann Sebastian Bach who be- 
came celebrated by their musi¢e and is any 
of it worth studying to-day?—s. A. M., 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 

A. It would appear that the most talented, 
as a musician, of the sons of Bach was the 
eldest, Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-1784). 
Exceptionally gifted and occupying first-class 
positions, he might have attained a_ situ- 
ation in the world of musie second only to 
that of his great father had it not been for 
his irregular life and dissipated habits. As 
it was, however, he died in a state of com- 
plete poverty, a degenerate. He is often re- 
ferred to as the “Bach of Halle.’ where he 
held the post of organist to the church of St. 
Mary, until 1764. 

His younger brother, Karl Philipp BEman- 
uel (1714-1788), became chamber musician 
(1740) to Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
but left that to sueceed Telemann as organist 
and director of the music ‘at the church of 
Hamburg (1767). He wrote the first 
methodical work on clavier playing and con- 
tributed a large number of compositions for 
the piano, besides many song and church 
By many he has been con- 
sidered as the creator of the sonata; but, 
while he undoubtedly helped its development, 
the real innovator in sonata form for the 
clavier and in the technie of composition, as 


well as the true precursor of the modern 
style of instrumental musie was Johann 
Wenzel Anton Stamitz (1717-1757). Never- 


theless the six sonatas for piano, edited by 
Hans von Bilow and six others, edited by 
H. M. Schletterer, as well as the two string 
quartets (in G and F) and the trio for two 
violins and bass are well worth studying by 
the serious musician. Te is often referred 
to as the “Bach of Berlin” or the “Bach of 
Hamburg.” 

The youngest brother, Johann Christian 
(1745-1782), a talented composer, in the 
style of his brother C. P. Emanuel, whose 


pupil he was, wrote a very great number ‘of 
compositions in various forms: operas, ora- 
torios, eantatas, arias, songs, part-songs, 
symphonies, concertos, quintets, quartets, &e. 
What chiefly concerns us to-day is the fact 
that he was the first to play upon a piano— 
a piano with hammers—in a concert and 
that, by the vast quantity of his piano com 
positions, he was the means of popularizing 
that instrument. He is often referred to as 
the “Bach of Milan” or the “Bach of Eng 
land.” 





Corelli's Rank. 


Q. How does Corelli rank among com- 
posers of his time and of his nation? Are 
not his works quite out of date now ?—B., D., 


Pittsburgh. 


A. Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) was the 
chief representative of the Italian classical 
violin school; an excellent performer, but 
without seeking applause by his virtuosity. 
Ile exercised great influence over the com- 
posers of his time, notably over Handel, 
His works are so little ‘out-of-date’ that 
they form the vade-mecum or indispensable 
book of studies for all violinists. A very 
good edition of his complete works was pre 
pared and published by J. Joachim (Augene! 
London), the celebrated violinist and pedago 


Changing the Text. 

Q. I have always had it strongly drilled 
into me by all the teachers I have ever had 
that I ought never to change in any resp 
or in any way to interfere with the compo 
tions of the great composers—that th 
should be played or sung exactly as writt« 
without alteration or addition whatsoevc 
Ts this a law which admits of no exception? 
Cannot some latitude be allowed the per- 
former, that is, the interpreter ?—MARION, 
Broad St., Philadelphia. : 


A. The greatest respect and fidelity to the 
exact reading of the works of all compositions 
and particularly of those of the great com 
posers must be observed; no alteration or 
addition to the notes, either in pitch or in 
time, can be tolerated. (a) Exception, how 
ever, may be made for compositions written 
for the piano, before the compass of the key 
board was extended to that of the present 


time, wherein it is quite evident that an 
octave passage or a figure would have been 
carried lower or higher, in order to com- 
plete the idea symmetrically, had the key 


board permitted. (See Beethoven, Sonata, oF 
2 No. 3, third measure from end of Allegr¢ 
con brio, Where bass would continue in broken 


octaves down to lowest C; the same, Sonata, 
Op, 10, No. 3, Presto movement, continue the 
figure of preceding measures; the same, Op 


13, first note of measure 386 of Rondo would 
undoubtedly have been an Ah; the same, Op. 
31,. No. 3, measure 54 of the Allegretto 
vivace should be a replica of measure 51 an 
octave higher. Up to the date of this last 
work Beethoven’s piano had a keyboard ot 
five octaves, from F one octave below the 
stave of the bass clef, up to F one octave 
above the stave of the G clef). (b) There is 
yet another species of change which we are 
allowed to make, when we know enough of 
rhythm and phrasing to be able to do so with 
authority. Many of the masters have omitted 
signs of phrasing, leaving the notes and their 
groups their themes and episodes, ete., to 


speak for themselves. Also, printers’ errors 
and careless editing have given us musie 
which the composer would certainly re-edit. 


One example will suffice here: Beethoven, 


Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1., 











Written Beethoven, Op. 27, No. 1 
(d = 66) 
bata te 
et 






































Many examples of a similar kind may be 
found in the works of Schumann, Chopin and 
others. 
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Left Hand Finger Pressure 


Many violin students fail to produce a 
clear, resonant tone because they fail to 
exert sufficient pressure on the strings with 
the fingers of the left hand. Every in- 
struction book strives to impress on the 
violin student that he must hold the strings 
firmly to the fingerboard, and that he must 
let the left hand fingers fall with consider- 
able force on the strings; but how many 
do it? 

It stands to reason that if the string is 
not held forcibly to the fingerboard, the 
tone will be muffled and dull, 
ringing brilliance so nec- 
Especially is this 


resulting 
without that clear, 
essary in a fine tone. 
noticeable in playing pizzicato 
Hold the string lightly against the finger- 
board, with small pressure, and the result- 
ing tone will be hardly audible. Then hold 
the string fingerboard with 
great force, and the pizzicato rings out like 
the tones of a harp. It is often a good 
object lesson to the pupil to have him dem- 
onstrate this fact during the lesson, first 
playing a note with light pressure, and 
then with very strong pressure. The dif- 
ference will be so marked that he will never 
forget it, and he 


passages. 


against the 


will strive thereafter to 
exert sufficient pressure with the fingers of 
his left hand. 

In playing rapid scale passages and runs, 
letting the fingers fall with force on the 
strings, gives them fine accent and rhythm. 
Virtuoso violinists with very strong fingers 
often carry this so far that the audience 
can hear their fingers striking the string 
nd fingerboard, while they are playing in 
concert 

It is human nature, when both right and 
left arms and hands are occupied, to make 
the motions and pressure the same in both. 
For this reason the student must be careful 
same pressure in both 
right and left arms and fingers. The work 
of each must be independent. Very often 
the left hand fingers will be exerting strong 
while the bow arm is exerting 


not to develop the 


pressure, 
hardly any. 


Strad Prices 


Tue remarkable advance in price which 
has taken place in the violins of Stradi- 
varius may be judged from the following. 
In 1900 a prominent firm of violin dealers 
in this country offered a fine Stradivarius 
for $6,000, and it was listed for that 
amount in their During the 
present year the same firm is offering sev- 
eral Strads, the best of which is priced at 
$25,000. Stradivarius violins are like paint- 
Murillo. Only a cer- 
vorld, and they 


catalog. 


ings by Raphael or 
tain number are in the 
cannot be duplicated. 


The Horse Hair of Violin Bows 


VIOLINISTS often wonder whence comes 
the hair used on the bows, without which 
Stradivarius violin is 
The “Scientific 
that 

purpose. 


the most eloquent 


practically voiceless. 
American” informs. us horses are 
bred in Russia for this Tke 
finest bows are constructed with hair from 
white horses, and special ranches are main- 
tained for the breeding of horses whose 
hair is of that color. 

The primary sorting of the hair takes 
place at the ranch, from which-it goes to 
the bleacher, who bleaches the hair with 
sulphur. It is bound up in hanks of 100 
to 150 hairs, and the hanks are then ready 
for export. One hank usually goes to a 
bow. On arrival at the bow factory or 
the repair room of a large dealer, the hair 
is combed and fixed on the end with shel- 
lac. The Jhair is straightened out by 
means of a special comb. 

“All training is founded upon the 
principle that culture must precede 
proficiency.” 

—Herbert Spencer. 











The Violinist’s Etude 


; Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself” 











A Late Start 


From a number of letters which have 
been received, many readers seem to have 
gotten the impression that the editor of the 
violin department advised against any one 
commencing the study of the violin after 
the age of childhood. This mistaken im- 
pression no doubt gained ground through 
articles and brief answers to questions from 
whether a late 
start would prevent their becoming concert 
violinists and fitting themselves for other 
advanced professional work. In cases of 
that kind, the answer has always been 
against trying for the profession with the 
handicap of a late start. 

A young lady recently wrote to the de- 
partment, stating that she had been study- 
ing the violin for months, having 
started at the age of seventeen, She sent 
a list of what she had studied in the eight 
months. This list included Kreutzer, Fio- 
rillo, Rode and similar studies, and pieces 
of a similar grade of difficulty. The course 
was one which a violin student of great 
talent would have been proud to have fin- 
ished in four or five years. The corre- 
spondent then asked, at the rate she was 
how long it would take her 
to appear on the concert stage. She stated 
that she would be satisfied with nothing 
less than becoming an artist on the violin 
of the “very first rank” (like Elman, 
Kreisler and Heifetz). The very first rank 
was underscored. 

Now, in a case of this kind, the only 
thing to do was to advise the young lady 
as kindly as possible that her ambition was 
hopeless; that she was beginning her edu- 
cation some years after the artists named 
had completed theirs. Other correspond- 
ents who disclosed their ambition of be- 
coming world-famous violinists, after com- 
mencing to study when fifteen to thirty 
years of age, were told the same thing. 
Others who had started from fifteen to 
twenty, but who were more modest in their 
ambitions and would be with 
teaching or playing in orchestras where 
music of medium difficulty was played, 
were advised that their hopes might be 
gratified in a measure if they were talented 
and industrious, but that they were taling 
the risk of attaining only a moderate finan- 
cial success, owing to their handicap of 
such a late start. 


correspondents inquiring 


eight 


progressing, 


satisfied 


Where Age is no Limit 

In the case of late beginners who love 
the violin for its own self, and who 
wish to play simply for their own pleasure 
and the pleasure of their friends in an 
amateur way, there is no limit to the age 
at which the study of the violin may be 
started. JI have known men and women to 
start in their seventies and still learn to 
play songs and simple pieces which they 
loved well enough so that they got intense 
gratification out of their violin work. Time 
hangs heavily on the hands of men and 
women in their declining days, and a fas- 
cinating art like violin playing, even, al- 
though the results are crude, often bright- 
ens these declining days and proves the 
bright spot in a life filled with gloom, 

People starting in their twenties and 
thirties, even although they may not be 
able to master the Mendelssohn concerto 
or Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, are often 


able to master music of moderate difficulty 
in a passable manner. They can play in 
violin duets, trios, quartets and other forms 
of ensemble work, and in orchestras, ama- 
teur or sometimes professional, if the 
music used is not too difficult for them. 

The late beginner in violin playing who 
has a genuine love for violin music gains 
additional advantage from his studies 
through his increased understanding and 
enjoyment of the playing of concert violin- 
ists and symphony orchestras. A man who 
started the violin at forty-five once said to 
me: “I feel amply repaid for all my studies, 
because when I go to a violin recital by a 
great violinist I can appreciate his wonder- 
ful playing so much more. One has to 
study the instrument in a practical way 
to know the wonders which these great 
violinists are accomplishing in their concert 
playing.” 


Stradivarius Violins 


How many violins did Stradivarius make 
during his long and busy life? This has 
always been a question of the greatest 
interest to violinists and violin authorities. 
Of course there is no possible way of as- 
certaining the exact number. One musical 
authority sets it at 2,000. Another, after 
much historical research and tracing of 
instruments known to be in existence at 
present, puts the number at 1,116 instru- 
ments. Of these, 540 violins, 12 violas and 
50 violoncellos are said to have survived. 
This makes a total of 602 Stradivarius in- 
struments known ‘to be in existence at the 
present day, if the figures are correct, and 
leaves 514 unaccounted for. It is these 
514 unaccounted-for Strads that interest 
the man who finds an old fiddle in his at- 
tic, bearing the magic name of Stradivar- 
ius on its musty label, pasted inside the 
fiddle. He jumps to the conclusion that he 
has found one of those unaccounted for, 
and sees visions of wealth in the near 
future. 

Of course there is an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of real Strads, not previously 
known to be in existence, among the mil- 
lions of imitations scattered all over the 
world, just as there are a few large pearls 
in a mountain of oyster shells; but it is like 
looking for the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack to find one. 

Stradivarius, besides being the premier 
violin maker of the world, was a miracle 
of industry; for we find him still busily 
engaged in making violins at the age of 
ninety-four. He left quite a number of 
violins unfinished at his death, many of 
which were.completed by his pupils. The 
labels in these latter instruments read: 
“Sub-disciplina di Ant. Stradivarius,’ or 
“Sotte la disciplina di Ant. Stradivarius,” 
meaning, “Under the Instruction of Ant. 
Stradivarius.” 

Stradivarius sold some of these match- 
less violins at a price equal to about $20 
of American money. However, this repre- 
sented a larger value in those days than it 
would to-day. 


“Does that musician talk a lot about 
himself? An empty wagon makes a lot 
of noise.” 


THE ETUDE 
Left-Hand Pizzicato 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know how to 
play the following passage: 


+ 271d 


Ex:1 
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This is a passage in left-hand pizzicato. 
The four fingers of the left hand are 
placed on the E string in position to pro- 
duce the notes designated. The first note 
B is struck with the bow, preferably at 
the point. The four fingers are then with- 
drawn, one after the other, from the 
string, with a sideways, plucking motion, 
which produces the pizzicato notes. The 
fingers must exert great pressure on the 
string ; otherwise, the pizzicato will not be 
clear. There is a saying among violinists 
that one must have “fingers as strong as 
steel” to play scale passages in left-hand 
pizzicato. Crosses are placed above notes 
intended to be played with left-hand pizzi- 
cato. 

In executing passages of this kind, it is 
necessary to place the fingers over the 
string, somewhat to the left, so that they 
can get a purchase on the string sufficient 
to make it sound when plucked. It will 
thus be seen that the string is not pressed 
by the exact center of the finger tip, as is 
the case when-+playing ordinary scales 
with the bow, but the fingers lap over the 
string to the left, hooking the string, as 
it were. 

Scale figures of this kind, in left-hand 
pizzicato, require great, strength in the 
fingers. The closer the plucking finger is 
to the note produced, the more difficult it 
is to make it sound. For instance, in the 
following : 


Ex.2 
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it is difficult to make the A sharp sound, 
since the finger which plucks the string 
is only a semi-tone distant from the second 
note. In the following example there is 
no difficulty whatever in making a clear, 
ringing pizzicato, because the plucking 
finger (the third, in this case) is located 
a tone and a half higher than the second 
note (/ sharp). 
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Descending, two-octave, left-hand pizzi- 
cato scales are often used in pieces in 
bravura style. DeBeriot uses them effect- 
ively in his First Concerto, and they are 
used in many compositions full of tech- 
nical. fireworks. 
but are bound to be more or less uneven, 
because it is impossible to produce all notes 
with equal volume and clearness. The uni- 
formity of the scale is broken, also, by the 
fact that one note on each string must be 
played with the bow, in order to start the 
series of pizzicato notes. 


Catches the Audience 


With all its shortcomings, left-hand piz- 
zicato passages are wonderfully effective 
with audiences.. For some mysterious 
reason, ordinary concert-goers, who are 
not well versed in violin technic, seem to 
be possessed with the idea that left-hand 
pizzicato work is the most difficult tech- 
nical feat possible in violin playing. Wit- 
ness the rapturous wonder and applause 
which always follow a skillful rendition 
of the left-hand pizzicato passages in 
Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy Dances). 
Sarasate well knew the effectiveness of 


this showy bit of clap-trap, and has used 
it in a number of his pieces. 

While he may not have discovered the 
germ of the idea of the left-hand pizzi- 
cato, Paganini was the first to make use 


Such scales are showy,, 
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of it on an extensive scale. He used left- 
hand pizzicato scales, arpeggi and single 
notes, and often wrote a left-hand pizzicato 
accompaniment to melodies played with 
the bow, in his compositions. In his day, 
violinists of the severely classical school 
derided the use of the left-hand pizzicato 
as smacking of charlatanism, but their pro- 
tests failed to prevent its acceptance by 
the musical world, and it has been used 
by good composers ever since the days of 


Paganini as a legitimate effect in bravura 
compositions. 

It is said that Paganini got his ideas for 
left-hand pizzicato from playing the guitar, 
an instrument of which he was very fond. 
In guitar playing, descending slurred 
passages are executed in a similar manner 
to left-hand pizzicato playing on the violin, 
except that the string is struck by a finger 
of the right hand instead of the bow, as 
in violin playing, where necessary. 





The Art of Bowing 





By Robert Alton 





Tuenre is little doubt that the correct use 
of the fiddle bow is an art, and one in 
which in many instances it takes many 
years to gain thorough proficiency. Many 
skilled violinists unhesitatingly assert 
that it is “the bow which plays the 
fiddle;” and there is much truth in 
the statement. Fingering and the use 
of the left hand generally form a 
simpler proposition than the correct use of 
the right arm; and no one who takes up 
the study of the violin will progress far 
unless the use of the bow is seriously 
studied. 

Perhaps the worst fault of the beginner 
is a tendency to swing the whole arm from 
the shoulder, instead of using the wrist and 
forearm (especially the former) for the 
work. This fault throws the whole bow 
out of correct alignment with the bridge, 
destroys the evenness of action of the hair, 
and produces a semi-circular action on the 
strings absolutely fatal to good tone. It is 
the one grave fault which the beginner 
must continually guard against. And the 
most effective way of overcoming the diffi- 
culty is the correct action of the wrist. 
No one who keeps the wrist stiff and rigid 
can possibly develop into a fine violinist. 


Correct Wrist Action 

The simplest way perhaps to describe 
correct wrist action is to state that the 
hair of the bow must be kept parallel with 
the bridge throughout the stroke, with the 
stick lying over towards the fingerboard but 
not too much. It is practically impossible 
to carry out a full length stroke correctly 
without using the wrist in the correct 
manner. It must be borne in mind that 
the stroke must be practiced on all four 
strings. At the butt or frog end of the bow 
the wrist will be arched over, the hand and 
fingers pointing downward over the strings. 
As the stroke progresses, the wrist grad- 
ually falls and the arm is pushed slightly 
outwards from the body, until at the tip or 
peak end of the bow, and the wrist is bent 
downwards, the hand and fingers pointing 
at right angles to the arm, away from the 
body. This movement, however, is used in 
conjunction with another important one, 
the movement of the forearm. 

The upper stroke of the bow, i. e. toward 
the butt, necessitates the forward and out- 


ward movement of the upper arm from the 
elbow to the shoulder; but as the stroke 
progresses downward toward the tip, the 
upper arm falls inward toward the body 
and. becomes practically stationary, the 
work being done by wrist and forearm. 
This movement is to be noted in the work 
of any good violinist, and the practice of 
sticking out the elbow at right angles to 
the body is both ridiculous and ungraceful. 
Many old-fashioned teachers of the violin 
caused the pupil to hold a pad under his 
armpit, while playing, in order to prevent 
this tendency on the part of the beginner to 
push out the elbow, and the practice was 
and is a good one. 


Automatic Forearm 

It is to be noticed that the upper part of 
the arm from elbow to shoulder seldom or 
never goes backward beyond the perpen- 
dicular or vertical position. As soon as 
the stroke of the bow downwards brings 
the upper arm vertical, and in line with the 
body, the forearm automatically comes into 
action. 

Teachers differ much, as to the correct 
position of the fingers on the stick, and 
this is accentuated by the difference be- 
tween various hands, and the length of 
different fourth or little fingers. It is 
advisable, where possible, to keep the little 
finger tip on the stick throughout playing, 
but there are certain types of hands where 
this is not feasible; and in these cases the 
insistence on the rule is productive of 
trouble. There should be a certain latitude 
with regard to the position of the fingers 
on the stick, the main point is that the 
forefinger should not be allowed to slip 
over the stick beyond the first joint of the 
finger. The bow is controlled mainly by the 
first and second fingers; and in certain 
positions of the upper or butt end of the 
bow the second and third fingers are the 
chief controlling factors, the first finger 
sliding backward until the tip just lies on 
the stick and acts as a balance. 

Providing the foregoing somewhat 
sketchy hints are constantly attended to 
during practice, there is no reason why the 
pupil should not develop a fine, powerful 
and, above all, correct action of the bow 
hand; and once this is gained, the player 
is a long way on the road. 





He Visions His Tone 





By Marion G. Osgood 





Two violin pupils met at their teacher’s 
studio. A musician friend of the teacher 
was present also. It happened that each 
pupil was to play the same piece the 
Andante, from the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Both pupils possessed talent; both had 
good execution, pure intonation; they 
would be classified as being in the same 
gerade. The violin of each pupil was of the 
same make, and they studied under the 
same teacher. They were lads of about the 
same age, and in many things were equally 
advanced musically. Yet what a difference 


in their tone quality! One played with a 
beautiful, resonant, singing tone, full of 
expression, while the tone of the other was 
hard, monotonous, expressionless. It might 
be said of the two, that one possessed a 
tone of gold, the other, a tone of brass. 
After the lads had left the studio the friend 
asked the reason of this phenomenon. 

“The reason,” replied the teacher, “is 
that George visions his tone, feels it, even 
as he creates it. When it comes forth it 
is, therefore, beautiful. Alfred, the other? 
Well, Alfred plays merely notes!” 
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Be ike Paul Whiteman 


of Your Town 


ae may have the talent to develop into an internationally 
famous musician like Paul Whiteman. Paul Whiteman’s 
el Orchestra is the highest paid in the world. 
Whether you expect to develop into a great artist, 
yr just want to play for your own and your friends’ 
enjoyment, start your musical career with a 
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True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play and one 
of the most beautiful. With the aid of the first three 
lessons, which are sent without charge, the scale can be 
“mastered in an hour; in a few weeks you can be 
playing popular music. Practice is a pleasure because 
you learn so quickly. You can take your place in a band 


Va within 90 days, if you so desire. Unrivaled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge, or 


school. In big demand for orchestra 
dance music. A Saxophone will enable you to take an important 
part in the musical development of your community. It increases your 


popularity and your opportunities, as well as your, pleasure. 


“Finest Instruments He Ever Heard” 


“Buescher Saxophones match all the soft effects of 


: 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


The Maestro who Sympho- 
nized Syncopation. Victor 
Records by Paul White- 
man and his Orchestra, 
all played with 
Buescher Instru- 
ments, often sell 
to a million 
each. 
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Paul Whiteman recently wrote: 


the string choir, are equal to any demand in legato or staccato effect, have much more 
volume than the strings and a‘superb richness and vari iety of tone-color. Buescher 
Saxophones, Trumpets, Trombones and Basses are the finest instruments I have ever 
seen or heard. We use no other make at the Pal 1is Royal, in our occasional theatrical 
engagements or in our Victor Records.” 

True-Tone Musical Instruments have helped rey famous Tom Brown, Art Hick- 
man, Clyde Doerr, Donald Clark, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes, Meyer Davis, Joseph C. 
Smith, Ben Selvin, Ben Krueger, Henry Santrey, Vincent Lopez, Carl Fenton, Gene 
Rodemich, Dan Russo, and thousands of others ; $500 to $1,000 weekly for but two 
hours a dav is not uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. Hear their 
records on the phonograph. 75 per cent. of all popular phonogrs aph records are played 
with Buescher Instruments. Ask for pictures of the Nation’s Record M:z ker Ss. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other 


Band or Orchestra Instrument without paying in advance, and try it six days in your 
own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Saxophone Book Free 


Buescher Saxophones have almost entirely taken the place of String 
in all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book tells which Saxophone 
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JASCHA HEIFITZ 


the wonder violinist, after playing 
two Conn violins, said: “They are 
very good violins—well made, 
powerful and even in tone, and be- 
ides they play with sympathy. 
That is, the player can feel the 
tone.” 
















; Conn 
Wonder Violins 


Their exceptional quality, in- 
stantly recognized by the most 
exacting, is based on perfect mo- 
del (Stradivarius or Guarnerius 
jesired) highest grade of wood 
and varnish and expert craftsmanship. 
the tone and be convinced. 
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Remember mere age is no guarantee of 
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int] i e lit ure and catalogues free. 
ke AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
Ay t i i nmand, 

Y iu yr testi n easy payments; defec- 
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j Violin Makers, Rey rs and Dealers, Exclusively 
ai 125 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


| that will interest 
| Music Supervisors and Teachers: 
| Stuber’s ‘‘Instrumental Music Course’’ for 
H chool and class work with orchestra, for very 
ginners, This course has been used for over 
three years in public schools with thousands of 
pupils 
Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra No. 1. is easy 


and will afford a repertoire for school concerts 
and keep the pupil interested This book has 
been introduced into thousands of schools, con- 
yents and other similar organizations with 
great success. 

Root’s Beginner’s Band Book No. 1. has 
scales and exercises in each book and twelve 
easy pieces for ensemble playing. Arranged for 

all Saxophone parts 

Samples upon request 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


Se Mb et 
1530 East 55th St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Musicians’ Supply Company 
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Boston, Mass, 
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Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms. if desired. Get details “today, 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
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a Hump Vanishes — Pains Stop 
A TRY IT AT MY RISK Xev-"e"ges? 


bunions. Stops pain almost instantly—banishes 
the ugly hump and tired, swollen, burning condi- 
tion, You can wear a smaller shoe with com- 
fort—Test it at myrisk. First trial convinces. 
No_ apparatus, no plaster, no shield or pad. It ie 
© , PEDODYNE for Bunions. You will say it is wondertel— 
$s amazing, 80 Quick, so sure does it act. , Don’t waste 
Z time ‘and money on useless methods. Don’t suffer, Try 
= PEDODYNE at my risk. Write today before you de 
iy another thing. Just say “I want to try PEDODYNE ' 
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Answers to Violin Correspondents 
By Robert Braine 





Counting, and Grace Notes. “ 

G. N. W.—You could count the study as 
I have indicated, or you could count 1-2-3-4, 
without putting the “and” in between. Your 
letter says, “What is the rule when these 
notes precede the accent.” You do not say 
which notes you mean, but I presume you 
mean the grace notes. In this case the grace 
notes ure played between the beats and.do 
not get the accent. 


Gasparo Lorenzini. 

W. S. K.—The full name of this maker is 
Gasparo Lorenzini. He made violins at Pia- 
cenzi, Italy, in the 18th century. While 
he could hardly be classed as a famous 
violin maker, he made some excellent instru- 
ments. 


Imitation “Strad.”’ 

V. K.—Your violin is evidently an imitation 
Stradivarius made by Sebastian Gotz I ean 
find no: evidence of this maker having been 
of any note. However, your violin may be 
a fairly good one, as obscure violin makers 
often produce good instruments. 


Harsh Tone of Violin. 

J. B—I can only guess at what causes 
the harshness of the first B and C, on the 
A string of your violin, without seeing the 
instrument. Possibly the nut is not high 
enough; or little gutters may have been 
worn under the A string by the pressure of 
the fingers on the string. 


Fichtl and Castello. 

KF. P. E.—Martin Mathias Fichtl was a 
violin maker of the 18th century and made 
some fair instruments. Could not tell its 
value without seeing the violin, possibly $100 
to $200, according to preservation and tone. 
2 Paolo Castello, Genoa (Italy) 1750-1780, 
was a maker of considerable ability. His 
best instruments command good prices, 


Shifting. 

A. G. M.—Your teacher is right. 
by a thorough education in violin technic, 
and great experience, that you can learn 
where the shifting should be done, in musie 
Where no positions are indicated and no 
fingering marked. You will find mueh good 
material for helping you learn the rules of 
shifting in Sehradieck’s Seales, Hermann 
Violin Scliool No. 2, and the standard violin 
studies. Try to remember the shifting in 
various passages and then when you meet 
similar passages, apply the same rules to 
them. 


Tt is only 


Names as Trade Marks. 

G. L. M.—A popular cartoonist has a series 
of cartoons running under the legend, “But 
it doesn’t mean anything.” This would apply 
aptly to the thousands of violins scattered 
all over the world branded “Hopf,” or “Fried. 
Aug. Glass.” It doesn’t mean anything. Of 
course there were violin makers with these 
names, but 999 out of every 1,000 violins 
branded ‘‘Hopf” or ‘‘Glass,’’ are faetory fid- 
dles of very little value, and the names are 
used simply as trade marks. 


Sohn der Haide. 

Ti. SR If you can play pretty well into 
Kreutzer, you can play the Sohn der Haide 
by Kelar Bela This is a very effective con- 
cert number of medium difficulty, and would 
be about what you want for the program 
you mention. 


Starting Late on Violin. 

M. WH. H.—I would not advise anyone start- 
ing as late as nineteen to seek to make a 
profession of violin playing, for in the pro- 
fession they would have as competitors so 
many who had commenced in childhood, when 
the start should really be made, if one expects 
to do great things with the violin. How- 
ever, I would strongly advise you to continue 
your studies, as you can do a great deal and 
get a great amount of pleasure from your 
violin. ‘The profession of violin playing is 
very exacting, and the requirements for sue- 
cess are getting higher all the time. 


Shifting the Finger. 

M. E. W.—The fules for shifting and finger- 
ing on the B string are the same as for any 
other string. I do not quite understand your 
question. 2.—A shoulder pad which presses 
against the back of the violin stops the vi- 
brations to a certain extent, that is, it de- 
creases the amount of vibrating surface of 
the back. 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


MAZAS’ 30 SPECIAL STUDIES 
for the VIOLIN 


Op. 36, Book I 


Revarnishing. 
A. E.—It is quite 


impossible to advise 
about your violin without seeing it. The 
common varnish with whieh you varnished 
it may have something to do with the muffled 
tone, and then, again, it may come from some 
other cause. A violin should be reyarnished 
by an expert. The present varnish could be 
scraped off; and the instrument revarnished, 
but the work should be done by a good violin 
maker. Possibly the violin is not worth 
enough to warrant this expense. Send the 
violin to a reputable violin maker or dealer 
who has a staff of repairers, and they will 
be able to advise you what you had better do. 


Too Ambitious. 

B. P.—yYou are evidently an _ intelligent, 
talented and enthusiastic young violin stu- 
dent, but I fear you are trying to progress 
too fast. No one plays Kreutzer and Fiorillo 
after ten months’ study. Violin technic is a 
plant of slow growth. ‘There is nothing so 
dangerous as over-training. Hlowever, this 
is a matter for your teacher to decide. 
2. Your age (seventeen) makes it doubtful 
if you can become a solo violinist of the first 
rank, as you say is your ambition. Most of 
the great concert violinists, at the age of 
seventeen, were finished artists, playing pro- 
fessionally on the coneert stage, with ten 
years of hard technical work behind them. 
You could no doubt do a great deal in violin 
playing, in teaching, orchestra playing, and 
a2 certain amount of concert playing, but not 
of the first rank. TI eannot give you an 
opinion on your violin playing, as I have 
never heard you play. Why do you not go 
to Boston, which is near your home, and play 
for some recognized violin authority and get 
his opinion. 38. Schweitzer was a famous 
Hungarian violin maker, His work has been 
much copied, and there are thousands of 
violins with labels like yours, which are 
only imitations. 


A Copy. 

A, R. B.—yYour violin is evidently a copy 
of a Stainer, but it would be quite impossible 
to give you any idea of its quality or value 
without seeing it. The label in the violin 
means nothing, as it is only a copy of the 
ones used by Stainer, the greatest violin 
maker of Germany. 


A French Violin Maker. 

H. N.—Francois Richard, Paris, was one of 
the lesser violin makers of France. He made 
some violins of fair value and quality. 





False Label. 

R. R., and many others.—There is not one 
chance in a million that your violin, con- 
taining a Stradivarius label, is genuine. 
There are millions of these imitation Strads. 
scattered all over the world. The only way 
you could find out definitely would be to send 
it to an expert judge of violins. This would 
cost the expert’s fee and the express charges 
both ways. The opinion of local violinists 
and general music dealers is of little use in 
this matter. 


The Sliding Bow. 

H. W.—The reason your bow slides around 
so much on the string is probably due to 
insufficient work on open-string bowing, and 
too little of playing scales slowly, one note 
to a bow. This must be done very slowly, 
and not from the music. Watch the point of 
contact of the hair on the strings, and see 
that you keep your bow at the same place 
on the strings. See also that the bow is 
kept parallel with the bridge at all times. 
Do this at least twenty minutes a day, not 
necessarily at one time, but at intervals be- 
tween other exercises and pieces. Also do it 
by the clock, as work of this kind is very 
tedious, and if you guess at the time three 
minutes seems like ten. For instance, play 
an exercise, and then do three minutes open 
string and seale bowing; then play another 
exercise, and another three minutes bowing. 


Too Much Hurry. 

W. V. K.—You are trying to progress too 
fast. If you had done your work with suffi- 
cient thoroughness, you certainly would not 
be playing the Mendelssohn Concerto, after 
only two and one half years of study, that is, 
if you play all the movements. No amount 
of talent will take the place of slow, thorough, 
painstaking technical foundation work. 
2—As you have a teacher, he would be the 
one to advise you as to the works you should 
study next. 8—You can address the musician 
named, in eare of the N. Y. Musical Courier, 
473 Fifth Ave., New York city, and it will be 
forwarded. 





One of the books which nearly every violin 
student has to take, is the set of studies by 
Mazas, Op. 35. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve asa splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 
phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 
ing, ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
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Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure or profit— 
easy to piay. Vega instruments used by famous 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog of any 
instrument. 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


THE VEGA co. 


155 Columbus Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 





Violin 
Offerings 


Featured 
With Great 


Success 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 
On His Recent European Tour 


Adagio and Allegro A. Corelli 
Arranged and Edited by Arthur Hartmann 

A superior arrangement of an excellent program 

number. One of the:splendid series of master 

pieces Mr. Hartmann has arranged for violin 

solo with piano accompaniment. 


Catalog No. 13025 





















Price, 60 cents 





Variations for G String Solo (Prayer from 
Moses in Egypt—Rossini) N. Paganini 
Arranged and Ed:ted by Arthur Hartmann 


A novelty, yet one of the most beautiful offerings 
for the violin. Mr Hartmann’s arrangement 
takes care of all the finer artistic points. 

Catalog No. 13027 Price, 75 cents 


Send for folder listing transcriptions and arrange- 
ments for violin and piano by Arthur Hartmann, 


containing excellent suggestions of interest to 
Artist Violinists and Violin Teachers. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO, 
Music Publishers and Dealers 


1710 - 1712 - 1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 3 PENNA. 














VIOLIN STRINGS 


ETUDE BRAND 
Used by the Leading Artists of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Etude “E” String, 3 lengths... . $0.20 net 








Etude “A” String, 2 lengths.... +20 net 
Etude “D” String, 2 lengths.... .20 net 
Etude “G” String, 1 length.... .20 net 


Bundle Lots (30 assorted Strings) 4.25 net 
Prices Given Are Net—No Discount 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Album of Favorite 


First Position Pieces 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great value 
in the violin world. It gives the 
beginner on the violin encouragement 
through the excellent numbers it con- 
tains which are melodious and in- 
teresting yet at the same time easy 
to play. There are twenty-two num- 
bers of real worth arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Teachers here have 
an ideal volume for instructive pur- 
poses and beginning violinists will find 
it just the volume to possess for their 
recreation or recital needs, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













































THE ETUDE 


Department of Recorded Music 


By Horace Johnson 


Reprinted from The New York Sun. 

“Few people realize the magnitude of the 
phonograph business at its present stage of 
development or the remarkable possibilities 
it possesses for further expansion. 

“Tn 1908, when’ the industry first began 
to assume large proportions, Department 
of Commerce figures show that 23,314,000 
records were sold at a value of $8,859,000. 
By 1919 production had increased to 180,- 
085,000 records, valued at $54,025,500. 

“As to the number of machines in use, 
there is no accurate data available, but the 
secretary of the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation estimates that about 6,000,000 
phonographs were in use in the United 
States in 1921, and that approximately 
1,800,000 were sold in 1922, each of which 
is at once a permanent market for records. 

“The industry was originally fostered by 
patent monopoly which is non-existent to- 
day because all of the fundamental patents 
have expired. The phenomenal growth of 
the industry has continued uninterruptedly, 
but its development has been limited, it is 
asserted, by two handicaps, namely the un- 
stable cost of raw material for record- 
making-shellac and the slow action, clumsy 
machinery for manufacturing records, 
heretofore in use. 

“The shellac used in records is the exu- 
dation of a resinous gum from trees which 
grow in the swamp jungles of India reek- 
ing with malaria and infested with wild 
beasts. Gathering it involves such hard- 
ships, it is declared, that a large or small 
production by the natives depends entirely 
upon their economic condition. If times 


are good the native hesitates at entering 
the jungle for this gum product, and the 
price goes up. When he is threatened with 
famine the native makes the venture and 
production of the shellac is greater. The 
price range in the last ten years has varied 
from a minimum of 21 cents per pound to 
$1.45 per pound. 

“Phonograph records are made from 
shellac, rotten stone, china clay, carbon 
black and cotton fibre, which are mixed and 
softened to the consistency of dough. This 
compound is then run through a blanking 
machine and blanked out in sheets. When 
ready for pressing these blanks are softened 
on a steam table and the sticky mass is 
placed in steam-heated molds, having the 
record grooves in negatives on their sur- 
face. 

“The whole is then subjected to hydraulic 
pressure of 100 tons or more and allowed 
to remain under pressure until it has been 
chilled and “set” by cold water running 
through the mold. It is then removed and 
sent to an edging machine, then inspected 
for sweat marks from the hands of the 
workmen or blemishes caused by careless- 
ness in softening or chilling. The human 
element is declared to be an important 
factor in the output, in the percentage of 
rejects and in damage to expensive molds 
of high-class artists. 

“Originally this process permitted the 
production of 200 records a day from a 
single mold. This number, through the im- 
provement of presses has been increased 
until at present from 450 to 600 records 
can be made per day. 


New Records 


“Among the July records of the Colum- 
bia is a disc of a song which has been a 
favorite for several years. The song is 
The Old Road, and it is sung by Cyrena 
van Gordon, the contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 


“John Prindle Scott wrote The Old 
Road, and it is his expression of love for 
the dusty, country path which winds down 
the hill and past his little white house 
among the trees. There days journey 
slowly and with quiet, stately tread; there 
locusts hum and crows fly cawing to the 
north. The Old Road is the song of his 
which he reveres the most, and the song 
which holds the most cherished memories 
for him of all his multitudinous composi- 
tions. Miss Van Gordon has caught the 
homely spirit which permeates this tenderly 
dignified song. Her low tones are round 
and warm in texture, and her enunciation 
is clean. As an interlude between stanzas 
a phrase of Auld Lang Syne has been 
woven into the orchestral accompaniment 
which helps to set atmosphere for the 
spirit of its interpretation. 


“Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, plays the 
familiar Dvotak concert piece, Songs My 
Mother Taught Mc, for the current Colum- 
bia bulletin. He plays with a sense of 
musical feeling which is so often absent in 
phonograph records. His low tones have 
registered with a warm, full utterance in 
which there is no suggestion of rasping. 


“The Brunswick offer their first record 
of Michael Bohnen, the new baritone of 
the Metropolitan, who achieved such as- 
tounding acclamation this season. The se- 
lection is the famous Two Grenadiers. 
Two or three months ago a disk of this 
selection, sung by Feodor Chaliapin, for 
the Victor, was reviewed in three columns. 
It was loudly praised and is still liked; but 
this Bohnen record seems to surpass the 
Chaliapin record in every way. Mr. Bohnen 
las completely portrayed the pathetic hymn 
of war. There is a feeling of destruction, 
desertion and desolation in every note he 
sings. He takes it-at a slower tempo than 


is customary, but a tempo which better 
befits the song. He builds slowly to a stir- 
ring martial climax which he sings with 
all-powerful, resounding tones. His Ger- 
man diction is remarkable for that of a 
new record artist. Congratulations are due 
Mr. Bohnen for his meritorious achieve- 
ment. 


“Elly Ney, the pianist, and the wife of Van 
Hoogstraten, the conductor of the Stadium 
Coneerts, in New York, plays the Chopin 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 3, for the Brunswick, this 
month, She plays with a clearly etched, me- 


lodie touch. At first, with a quiet, sympa- 
thetie interpretation, coolly and with care- 
fully finished phrases, she builds little by 


little to a forceful climax, gradually diminish- 
ing to the same calm expression and repeti- 
tion of the pure melodic opening theme. This 
is a splendid piano reproduction; one to en- 
courage and benefit the student of Chopin. 

“Mr. H. O. Osgood, one of the editors of 
The Musical Courier, is the composer of 
ITeaven at the End of the Road, which Rein- 
ald Werrenrath sings for the Victor. It is 
a merry Irish tune, with a catehy, marching 
refrain that draws the tap-tap-tap of the 
listener's feet. As usual, Mr. Werrenrath has 
achieved a superb reproduction. His diction 
is finished art, and he interprets the rollick- 
ing spirit of the gay, little song with a 
bravado occasionally touched with wistfulness 
that will capture eomplete attention. He 
ends his selection with a pianissimo head 
tone of beautiful quality. 

“Mischa Elman plays Millocker’s The Blue 
Lagoon, which Felix Winternitz has tran- 
scribed for violin. It is a disk which will be 
most popular and sell tremendously, for it is 
heaped with difficult passages of double stop- 
ping and has a melody which is sugar-coated 
enough for the sweetest tooth. Mr. Elman 
has accomplished interest and liveness with 
this selection, however, and the accuracy of 
his interpretation command applause. 

“A violin record of charming simplicity and 
genuine merit is the new re-creation Albert 
Spalding has made for the Edison, of Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in G. It is a disk which 
every violin student should hear, for it em- 
bodies all the technic of a great artist 
in a way that is clearly discernible to the 


hearer. For the music-lover, it is highly com- 
mended. Mr. Spalding plays with exquisite 


shading and fine tone. There is an authority 
and dignity in anything he plays which 
greatly enhances the charm of the selection 
he is interpreting and earries the assurance of 
supreme musicianship. 


“The aria, San Pochi Fiori, from Mas- 
eagni’s little-known opera, “L’Amico Fritz,” 
is the re-creation which Claudia Muzio con- 


tributes to the Edison catalogue. It is dra- 
matie in form, yet distinetly lyrie in feeling. 
Mme. Muzio soars to its heights with bril- 
liancy, accomplishing its difficult phrases and 
intervals with ease Her Italian, as would 
be expected, is finely enunciated. The pianis- 
tie accompaniment is particularly adequate 
and in good balance,” 





Player’s Book 


School for the Pianoforte—Volume Il 





By THEODORE PRESSER 


PRICE, $1.00 


A Superb Offering for the 


Instruction of Progressing 

Young Players in the 
Various Phases of Piano 
Technic: 


A Work to Follow the \ 


Successful Volumes 





School for the Pianoforte Volume 








‘“‘Player’s' Book’’ presents pleasing study materi 


arranged in progressive order, treating somewhat in 
detail trilis, octaves, two notes against three, the pedal 


and other matters necessary to technic. 


Throughout pleasing pieces, original and sele« ted from the 
great writers are used to ] 


supp ement e€ac h 


give variety and altogether the 


Several duets are introduced to 
contents of this volume are 
the experienced 
this grade. 


uch as to ati ly I re 


teacher than any other 





HE most extensively used elementary instructor for 





“Beginner’s Book.” This instructor had not beet n 
before thousands of requests were coming in for a book that would 
pupil further in as attractive and thorough a manner as the 
Book” covered the elementary stud 

The result was the “Student’s Book” which also has enjoyed extré 
success. It was only proper that the third volume fot cha great 
was manifested, should be made a worthy sequel to the othe and des] 
insistent demands for its immediate issuance, Mr. Presser idfastly held 
desire to make it the best study work of its class and grade regaral 
necessary to its preparation. 

Over a year was used for seeking out as well as fot writing nm 
make up this third volume. It has been called the “Play r’s Book’ ( 


prot ient eno 


covers that period of study where the student is becoming 
Many flat 
Viany Mat 


play practically any number not beyond the third grade. 
comments already have reached us upon this work 

Teachers may secure for examination any one or all three of the volume 
Theodore Presser’s ‘‘School for the Pianoforte.”’ 


The Amazing Number of Advance Orders for 
indicated the Great Demand for New Material of this Grade 
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Prompt, Guaranteed Delivery to All Parts on 


VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


A large stock of these favorite records always on hand, kept up-to dat 
as soon as they appear. Our service to mail order patron is unsurpassed. Cat 
selected lists cheerfully sent on request. 
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WHAT THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIA 
TEACHERS DEMAND— 


from Czerny 


drill in cal ind 





The most famous piano teachers of musical history 
present day have always demanded a thorough 
arpeggios from all their pupils. 


Several of the most distinguished teachers and pisces - é ser 
scal an rpeggios, I 


day have recommended ‘‘Mastering the Scales 
James Francis Cooke, in the most enthusiastic terms 
Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, while a con plete book of exer i es 
‘ begins with the simplest possible kind of material which the smallest 
child can take. 
Entirely new and original ideas and exercises found in this book make 


scale and arpeggio study a pleasure. 


The sale of the work has increased every year- -the best possible tes 


of its real practical worth. 
sent to any recognizec 
$1.50 postpaid 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios will be 


teacher on sale or on receipt of the price. 


You will soon see why Gabrilowitsch, Liebling, 
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110g 


Jonas, Goodson and 
ized this work. 


other famous masters of the keyboard have 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 





NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


July, 1923 Special Offer 





Price 
Album-of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio..... .3D 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte..., .30 
Betty and the Symphony Orchestra 
GeRt Sosa d.. hae ae ice acer eee .05 
Bobolinks, Cantata—Busch ........ .30 


Brehm Modern Graded Course—3 
Grades, “Gach 5.0.5.0 5 oe a es 8 lee .o5 

Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 

Church Orchestra Collection, Piano. 30 


Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 


ACCOIGY - eve ole lwiete wiles t= etote sialateue oimie oe .05 
Easy Opera Album—Piano SOLO ssi. apis) 
Etudes Miniatures—Terry .....------- 35 
First Grade Book, Bilbro ............. .35 
First Piano Lessons at Home—Piano 

Book No. 2 and Writing Book No. 2.. .50 


Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle—Lieu- 


rance . Z ; : ae le yates Fone .40 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod.......... 15 
King of Kings and Lord of All—Stults. .30 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

26. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Page 494.... Pas ear ess Hc : 50 
Mon-dah-min—Cantata—Bliss ........ .35 
Musical Progress—Finck.........+.--- 80 
New Album of Marches ........+-++-- .35 
New Four-Hand Album ..........--+-:- .30 


New Instruction Book—John M. Williams .40 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 

Etude, Page 485) each,..... Beha G5 .50 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

TBHEGY elk ee « + eke oo eee oe 6 pee 40 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot ......--.-+- .30 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

Part 1 bP ee rt ee .30 
Six Piano Pieces—Huerter.........+-- .300 


Summer Business Hours 


From June 15th to the early part of 
September, just before the new teaching 
season opens, our business hours will be 
shortened because of the hot weather. It 
is always our desire to attend to every 
order on the day it is received, but stop- 
ping at five o’clock in the afternoon and 
one o’clock on Saturday means that there 
may be a slight delay in orders that would 
be received after these hours. 

Our customers will appreciate the 
reason for any slight delay that may 
occur. We would say that this refers 
particularly to nearby customers and a 
little care in the time of sending orders to 
us so that they would not be received late 
in the afternoon will even so arrange mail 
delivery that there will be no delay what- 


soever. 


On Sale Returns and 
Settlement of Account 

Under this head in the June Ervupr 
particular directions were given with 
regard to the settlement of accounts of 
customers dealing with the publishers of 
the Erupr. Every customer on our books 
received a statement June Ist, and with 
that statement very careful directions were 
given with regard to the settlement of the 
monthly account and the return of On 
Sale Musie and the settlement of that not 
returned. 

All accounts for regular purchases are 
expected to be settled at the present time, 
the end of the teaching season being the 
logical time for the final closing up of 
all business. What we have to say with 
regard to the settlement of the On Sale 
account is, however, of great importance, 
of greater importance even to the cus- 
tomer than to ourselves. 

It is perfectly satisfactory to us that 
any On Sale Music of a character that may 
be of further use during the summer or 
during the coming teaching season of 
1923-1924 need not be returned. By not 








making these returns there is a great 
saving affecting both parties to the tran- 
saction, and the having on hand of this 
material as the season opens is of con- 
siderable convenience. The only condition 
that we ask in that particular, however, is 
that we must receive a payment on account 
of such On Sale Music which will at least 
pay for what has been used from the 
package during the time it has been in 
the customer’s possession. ‘The amount to 
be arranged by correspondence. One 
more word in this regard is important; 
additional material will be cheerfully sent 
to enhance the value of the On Sale Music 
left on hand and our regular New Music 
On Sale packages sent out during the 
teaching season of new attractive music, 
a small package four or five times during 
the teaching season, will also add greatly 
to the usefulness of the stock. 

Music not desired should be returned 
during the summer months so that com- 
plete settlement can be made before Sep- 
tember Ist, and in that cannection there 
is one very important direction, viz. upon 
the outside of every package returned 
whether sent by printed matter mail, or 
express, or parcel post, there must be 
written the name and address of the 
sender in order that proper credit be 
given. 


Presser’s Mail Service 
To Record Buyers 


A Boon to Vacationists 

Music forms an important part of many 
vacations, especially since the talking 
machine makes it possible to take any- 
where music for dancing or entertain- 
ment. Those who take advantage of 
adding to their vacation enjoyment by 
music will welcome the opportunity to 
secure promptly records of new numbers 
or others not in their vacation record 
library. This opportunity exists in Presser 
Mail Order Service. Any order for pro- 
curable Victor or Brunswick records 
will be filled accurately and a carefully 
wrapped bundle containing the records, 
insured against breakage, will soon reach 
you. Those who do not have accounts 
may send an approximate amount with 
order. 

Selected record lists and folders with 
price quotations on portable Victrolas and 
Brunswicks will be sent cheerfully to 
those desiring to receive them. 

This is an early vacation suggestion, but 
the perfect vacation is the well planned 
one. 


Forgotten Trails 
Song Cycle 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

We take pleasure in announcing a new 
volume of songs by Mr. Thurlow 
Lieurance. Of later years, Mr Lieurance 
has been known chiefly through — his 
transcriptions of Indian melodies, includ- 
ing the: wonderfully successful song, By 
the Waters of Minnetonka. Mr. Lieur- 
ance, however, has a vein of original mel- 
ody of his own. This is more particularly 
displayed in the new Song Cycle now 
under consideration. In this work, only 
a few Indian themes are used and these 
but briefly. These songs are all full of 
romance and the spirit of all outdoors. 
The songs are named as follows: In My 
Bark Canoe; Far Off, IT See a Paddle 
Vlash; A Grey Wood Dove is Calling; 
On Cherry Hill, 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Polishing Up 
In Summer 

Ever see a physician’s library, a clergy- 
man’s library, a lawyer’s library? What 
about your own? Does it compare with 
those of men and women in other leading 
professions; or does it resemble the col- 
lection of books that you might expect in 
the study room of the ordinary somewhat 
illiterate person? We have gone into 
studios of musicians that have been very 
expensively furnished with everything but 
the real mark of culture—a good library 
of musical books. Every musical book 
you buy is an investment, a step ahead, a 
permanent source of culture, inspiration 
and information. 

This issue is filled with advertisements 
of splendid books for the progressive 
music student and teacher. We shall be 
glad to send you a complete catalog on 
request. If you have been short of good 
books pertaining to music, make the break 
this Summer and start in adding to your 
home library any of the excellent works 
by means of which you can make this 
Summer a source of real progress. Two 
or three weeks of intensive study with 
the right book will often enable you to 
master some branch of musical work that 
will help you add to the joy of living, to 
say nothing of increasing your earning 
power. Pick out your Summer ~ study 
book now and add one more unit to your 
library. A new book a week will make 
this an unforgetable Summer for you. 


Summer New Music 
Packages 


Thousands of our patrons are acquainted 
with our Monthly New Music On Sale 
Plan. Many of our patrons continue their 
teaching to some extent during the sum- 
mer months and to those this note is 
particularly addressed. To all who desire 
it, we will send a small package of either 
piano or vocal music or both, one pack- 
age in July and one package in August, 
The packages are made up of our latest 
publications, the discount the same liberal 
one as given on regular orders. The 
music not used or desired. to be returned 
at the convenience of the patron. A 
postal card will bring these packages to 
any responsible teacher or professional. 


Bobolinks 

A Cantata for 
Treble Voices 

By Carl Busch 


This bright, tuneful cantata will have 
its first hearing in Kansas City early this 
Fall in a concert of works of Dr. Busch 
under his direction. 

It is a short cantata for children’s or 
women’s voices. The text is most happily 
chosen and the lilt of the music becomes 
very lovely for children to sing. School 
Supervisors will find Bobolinks suitable 
for real study. Full orchestration may be 
rented from the publishers. The time 
required for rendition is about fifteen 
minutes. Our advance of publication offer 
for one copy only is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Betty and the‘ 
Symphony Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest 


This is just the story of the instruments 
of the Symphony orchestra, told in story 
form for children, and illustrated by cuts 
of the leading instruments. You are sure 
to like it for your club. The book is now 
“out,’ but we are continuing the special 
introductory rate of 5 cents for the 
brochure. 


Etude Prize Contest 
For Musical Compositions 


The Etude Prize Contest is now closed 
and the manuscripts are all under con- 
sideration. The utmost care will be taken 
in making the final awards and as soon 
as definite decisions are rendered the 
results will be announced. After this, as 
soon as possible, all the manuscripts which 
have not proven successful will be returned 
to the senders. We wish to take this 


opportunity of extending our thanks to 
all the participants for their interest in 
the Contest and for their 
representation. 


generous 


THE ETUDE 


Album of Trills 
For the Piano 


We have in contemplation a number of 
volumes of pieces for the pianoforte, which 
will include all the phases of technic. We 
have in great part completed the volume 
of Trills, which we now place on our 
special offer plan. 

This series of volumes will include a 
volume each of the following: “The 
Scales,” “The Arpeggios,” “Octave Play- 
ing.” ‘There will be one volume contain- 
ing Miscellaneous Technical Devices, such 
as interlocking passages, crossing of 
hands, ete. These little volumes will all 
be illustrated, not with technical works, 
but with pieces of medium grade. The 
first volume of Trills is now on special 
offer, and we shall be pleased indeed to 
send copies of the same at .the intro- 
ductory price of 30 cents, postpaid, when 
published. 


Brehm Modern Graded Course 
For the Piano 
By Edward Henry Earle 


We have purchased the entire catalog 
of the Brehm Music Company, which was 
formerly at Erie, Pa., and recently of 
Los Angeles, Calif. This catalog is now 
in our possession, and there are a great 
many standard works included in it. We 
will make an offer from time to time of 
several of the most important of these 
works. 

This modern’'Graded Course by Mr. 
Earle is in three books about the size of 
the books in Mathews’ Standard Graded 
Course and the three grades take the 
pupil along to between the third and 
fourth grades of that course. The selec- 
tions are all of a very pleasing order and 
they are well done in every respect. It 
will make a very excellent short course of 
study for students who do not wish to 
take the entire course of ten grades. The 
plan is very much the same as Mathews’ 
Graded Course. The selections are for 
the most part different, but of the same 
character, and we take great pleasure in 
recommending this work to our readers as 
it gives variety and interest to both 
teacher and pupil. Our special advance 
price for each grade will be 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Fruits of the Spirit 
By Mrs. Theodore Presser 


Mrs. Presser believed that there was a 
harvest time in every life and that the 
harvest time was the result of constructive 
thought focused upon the useful and 
beautiful things that come to us every 
day. With words, beautiful and inspired, 
she pointed the way in Fruits of the 
Spirit. It is fine to have so many of those 
who have books, rich in practical inspira- 
tion, write us and tell us how delighted 
they are with it. Perhaps you need such 
a work right now. to encourage you, to 
made the road a little easier for you, to 
help you see the bright side of things. 


The special introductory rate is 60 cents. 


First Piano Lessons at Home 
Piano Book No. 2 . 

Writing Book No. 2 

By Anna H. Hamilton 


This is an original work by one of our 
leading educators. It is one of the works 
that the critical teacher will be glad to 
know, as it leads the pupil along pleasant 
paths and makes the study of music in 
the early grades a pleasure, which is a 
rare gift. Many studies for the small 
children are very technical and uninter- 
esting, but the works of Mrs. Hamilton 
have made the paths pleasant, and we are 
very glad indeed, to become the publisher 
of this work. Volume 1 of this work has 
already been placed on the market. This 
is a continuation of that volume and also 
includes a writing book which is to go 
hand in hand with the above book. You 
will not be disappointed in ordering copies 
of this second part, and our special 
advance price is very reasonable. It gives 
the teacher an opportunity to examine the 
new work at a very small outlay. The 
advance of publication price of the above 
books is 50 cents, postpaid. 
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THE ETUDE 


Mon-dah-min 
An Ojibwa Indian Legend 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss 


Indian Legends fascinate and _ the 
musical setting of this Ojibwa Story is 
most attractive. Women’s clubs need noy- 
elties for programs and here is a thirty- 
minute number, worthy of study and very 
entertaining to audiences. There are no 
solos and all choruses are either two or 
three-part. The accompaniment is for 
piano and here much color is thrown 
about the melodies, many of which are 
authentic Indian. Ambitious school super- 
visors will find this cantata splendid for 
the grades. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for one copy only is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles Huerter 


In these interesting piano pieces Mr. 
Huerter has made some pleasing experi- 


ments in ultra modern methods of har- 
monization. The pieces are all in the 


fourth and fifth grades, the titles which 
are self-explanatory are as follows: A 
Miniature, A Nightmare, Shepherd's Song, 
Marche Burlesque, Romance Poetique, 
Valse Burlesque. The pieces will be pub- 
lished collectively in book form. 

The special introductory price’ in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in the First Position 
By O. Sevcik; Op. 1, Part 1 


Since the advent of the Sevcik studies 
in violin teaching, little else has been used 
in the line of technical exercises. We will 
add to the Presser Collection, Book One 
of the Studies Opus One. This book is 
devoted to an exhaustive study of the 
First Position. Intervals, scales,. arpeg- 
gios and double stops are treated in the 
most thorough manner. All forms of 
bowing are also exploited. Our new 
edition of this work has been prepared 
especially by one of Mr. Sevcik’s best 
pupils. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By H. T. Finck 


A fine name for a mighty interesting 
and helpful book. Mr. Finck has spent a 
lifetime in the musical whirlpool of New 
York, as one of its leading factors. He 
has made many journeys to far off lands 
observing musical matters, everywhere. 
Out of the riches of such a musical life 
he has collected this volume of material, 
giving only those things which are enter- 
taining, informing and likely to help the 
active music worker in progressing in his 
life work. The advance of publication 
price is 80 cents. 


Scene De Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles De Beriot 


De Beriot’s Scene de Ballet, is one 
of the picturesque violin pieces that all 
soloists delight in playing. It is also most 
useful as a teaching piece. De Beriot 
knew the resources of the instrument. as 
well, if not better than any other writer 
for the violin. Our new edition of this 
work is being prepared with the utmost 
care and carefully re-edited after com- 
parison with all previous editions. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Piano 

We are preparing an adapted work for 
marching marches, ‘These are marches to 
which you can “keep step.” They are suit- 


able for outdoor marching, gymnasium 
work, and also for indoor recreation. The 
selections will be taken from the more 
modern marches, and great pains have 
been taken that each selection will be a 
gem. Our special introductory price for 


this volume is 35 cents, postpaid. 


First Grade Book 
For Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

We are very glad to continue the spe- 
cial offer for this very primary work: of 
Miss Bilbro’s. We have no writer who 
excels Miss Bilbro in producing material 
for the youngest beginner and in this little 
work she has put in her very best effort. 
It introduces everything that is necessary 
for the youngest child almost at a kinder- 
garten age, including hand position, and 
the rudiments as far as necessary. Spell- 
ing lessons are also included. Besides, 
this, most excellent advice is given to 
teachers. If you have any little tots in 
your class and want to stimulate interest 
‘anew in your work, do not fail to pro- 


cure at least one copy of this work. Our 
special introductory price is 385 cents, 
postpaid. 

Church Orchestra 

Collection 


This new work will be similar in size 
and scope to our very successful Popular 
Orchestra Book. The contents of the new 
book however, will be of a different 
character consisting more particularly of 
music suitable to be played in Church or 
at various Sunday gatherings. The in- 
strumentation will be the same. The parts, 
while easy to play, will all be effective and 
the combined effect will be full and rich. 
In addition to the regular string parts 
there will be parts for a Solo Violin and 
for two Obbligato Violins (these latter 
very easy). The Clarinets and Cornets are 
in B flat throughout. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 15 cents for 
each instrumental part; 30 cents for the 
piano part, postpaid. 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
Composed and Arranged 
By A. Sartorio 

This will be the first six-hand collec- 
tion in our ‘catalog. Mr. Sartorio, who 
has had a long teaching experience and 
who is highly gifted as a writer of educa- 
tional piano music, is especially happy in 
his various ensemble arrangements. , In 
this new album will be found original 
six-hand compositions by Mr. Sartorio, as 
well as some very effective arrangements 
of standard works. All are new and 
especially written for this volume. The 
pieces are all of easy or of intermediate 
grade, just the thing for recital or exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 385 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


King of Kings and 
Lord of All 

A Christmas Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


Select a Christmas Cantata early in the 
season and begin rehearsals of the more 
difficult parts so that every singer may 
not only know the notes, but may be able 
to interpret the different shades of mean- 
ing as expressed by the composer. This 
new Christmas Cantata for Mixed Voices, 
with solos for each of the voices, is in 
two parts; The Promised King and The 
New-Born King. The choruses are within 
the ability of the average choir and the 
solos are very grateful and pleasing. The 
time required for rendition is about thirty- 
five minutes. Our offer for one copy only, 
in advance of publication is 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


New Four Hand Album 
For the Pianoforte 

We have in preparation a new Four 
Hand Album for the pianoforte. These 
selections will be of medium grade and 
principally taken from the pages of the 
Erupe. We know what great interest is 
taken in playing the duets appearing in 
the Evupe from time to time, and in this 
volume they can be had in a very conven- 
ient form. Only the best material will be 
used and the grade will be uniform. Most 
of these arrangements have been made in 
this office and are therefore the original 
arrangements. Our special advance price 
for this volume is.30 cents, postpaid. 


Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin Classes 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 

Teaching violin in class is not only 
feasible according to the methods of Mr. 
Lehrer but really desirable. Since the 
violin is as much of an instru- 
ment as a solo instrument, playing with 
others cannot be begun too soon. It aids 
in the cultivation of rhythm and of cor- 
rect intonation. In Mr. Lehrer’s Ensemble 
Method for the Violin, the students play 
together right from the beginning, all the 
exercises being in three-part. harmony. 
This book goes well into the first position. 
In Mr. Lehrer’s new book, Polyphonic 
Studies for Violin Classes, the third posi- 
tion and shifting are introduced, also some 
double stops. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
sopy, postpaid. 


Easy Opera 
Album 
For the Pianoforte 


Among the most enduring melodies are 
those from the standard operas. Although 
considered by some as old-fashioned, and 
out of date, these melodies still go on, 
being added to occasionally by a gem from 
some new work. A really good melody 
lasts forever. In our new collection will 
be included easy arrangements of num- 
bers from all the standard operas to- 
gether with the best from the newer works. 
All of the numbers are carefully edited 
and fingered so as to be well adapted for 
teaching purposes. This collection will be 
one of the best ever compiled. 

The special introductory 
advance of publication is 35 
copy, postpaid. 


ensemble 


price in 
cents per 


New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


This is the only instruction book in our 
catalog that introduces the bass clef at 
the same time as the treble clef. The ten- 
dency nowadays is to introduce both clefs 
at one time and some of the best teachers 
will use no other method. It is well 
enough for a teacher to try this method, 
and here is the opportunity. Mr. Williams 
is a very practical and interesting writer 
of instructive works, His works have met 
with enormous success, and we are pleased 
to become the publisher of this one. It 
takes the pupil through the early grades 
in a most thorough manner. The advice 
given throughout the work to both 
teacher and pupil will be found extremely 
valuable. Do not pass by this offer, as 
you will surely regret it. It cannot be 
bought for double the price when once it 
is on the market. Our special advance of 
publication price for the work, postpaid 
is 40 cents. 


Etudes Miniatures 
Easy Study Pieces 
By Frances Terry 


The practice of these studies should 
prove a real delight to the student. They 
are tuneful throughout and have much 
rhythmie variety and harmonic interest. 
They are not at all conventional in type. 
Any student who has about completed 
second grade work will be able to take up 
these studies to advantage and through 
them, work into the third grade. A new 
book of studies is always of interest both 
to teacher and pupil. It is well not to 
get into a rut using continually the same 
curriculum of studies. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 385 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Gallia—For Mixed Voices 
By Charles Gounod 


In the Fall, before it is time to begin 
work on Harvest or Thanksgiving music, 
choir leaders need some special works to 
rehearse and_ study. qallia is a short 
cantata for Mixed Voices and is not too 
difficult for a good volunteer body of 
singers to do well. There is fine oppor- 
tunity for a good soprano soloist and the 
choruses offer many splendid moments for 
striking effects. 

Our advance of publication price for 
one copy only, is 15 cents, postpaid. 
(Publisher's Notes continucd on Page 498) 
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Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina” lately 
_— ’ 


~~ 


had its Paris premiére, at the Opera under 
the baton of Konsewitski, with a real suc 
cess. Moussorgsky left the work in vocal 


score which was later completed by Rimsky- 


Korsakoff. 


Gustav Holmquist known throughout 
the country as a concert and oratorio bass, 
died suddenly in Chicago, May 12. Sorn in 


1872 in Stockholm, he was a pupil of Jean de 
Reszke and was decorated by the King of 
Sweden in 1920. 


Hampton Institute of Hampton, Virginia 
early in May eelebrated its fifty-fifth anni 
versary with elaborate musical programs 
Leading features were the singing of “Spirit 
vals” by the Hampton Institute Chorus of 
eight hundred voices ; the dedication in Ogden 
Hall of the Frissell Memorial Organ by 
Chandler Goldthwaite, municipal organist of 
St. Paul; and original compositions played by 
R. Nathaniel Dett, Musical Director of Hamp 
ton Institute. 


New York’s Fourth Annual Music 
Week was celebrated with much enthusiasm 
The plans encompassed activities in many 
adjoining cities as well as almost all local 
schools, colleges, clubs and social organiza 
tions. Churehes and church musicians took a 
leading part. 


Radio Broadeasting jis still in such an 


uncertain state, as far as the copyright regu 
lations are concerned, that the leading music 
publishers of the country have decided that 
during this year their publications may be 
broadcasted without restrictions. It was 
thought at first that the radio stations would 


be required to pay a royalty upon all composi 
tions broadeasted, as the talking machine 
companies do for making records To give 
the radio companies the privilege of using 
musie free to aid in the sale of their. appa 
ratus, and at the same time to charge the 
phonograph companies a royalty, seems at 
first thought unfair. On the other hand, as 
yet there is no way known to restrict the use 
of the radio to one particular set of customers 


so that one company ean have the benefit 
of sales of particular broadcasting service 
Tt is predicted that this may he 
accomplished in the not distant future. Until 


that time comes most of the leading artists of 


this and other countries, who are under long 
term contracts with phonograph companies 
and with concert managers, have been pro 
hibited from doing broadcasting in any 


manner. The following publishers permit free 
broadeasting for the time being: Oliver Ditson 
Company; John Church Company; B. H 
Wood Company; J. Fisher and Brother; Paul 
A. Schmitt; Clayton F. Summy; Hinds, Haydn 
and Eldridge ; Boosey and Company; G. Schir 
mer, Inc., and the Theodore Presser Company. 
This means that until further notice the pub- 
lications of the Theo. Presser Co., including 
the compositions appearing in The Etude, may 
be broadcasted without payment of royalties. 


Merle Alcock’s engagement with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the next 
season is one of the most interesting an- 


nouncements to those desiring 


American talent. 


recognition of 


Arizona Leads the States in the num 
ber of Life Memberships to the National Fed 
eration of Musie Clubs as well as in the num 
ber of clubs in proportion to its population. A 
eactus lover asks, “Have you really trained 
them to sing, too?’ 


The National Association of Harpists 


met in Providence, R. I., May 22-24, for its 
third annual convention. An interesting fea 
ture of their programs was an ensemble of 


nearly a hundred harpists, probably the larg 
est ever assembled. 


The Civic Symphony Orchestra of 
Philadelphia gave its first concert on May 
6, with Wassili Leps as conductor and Lec 
pold Stokowski, guest conductor. With a mem 
bership of 108 musicians, it aroused much 
enthusiasm in its first audience 
BULLETIN OF THH PRESSER HOME FOR 


RETIRED MUSIC TEACHERS 


We announce with deep regret the death of 
Miss Elizabeth G. Shearer, Superintendent of 


the Presser Home, on Wednesday, May 16th 
Miss Shearer had been connected with the 
Home for five years and her passing was 
keenly felt by the residents, many of whom 
remember her for numerous kindnesses She 
was born in Seotland and during her early 
life was a-teacher of musie. The funeral 
services were held on Saturday, May 19th 


interment taking place in the cemetery lot of 


the Presser home at Ivy Hill. 

Spring flowers and foliage completely en- 
circle the Home at this time and it may 
be seen now at its best Germantown is 
noted for the, beauty of its innumerable 
trees; and the district of the Tome resembles 
a beautiful park. No new residents have 
been admitted lately, but many applications 
have been received and are now being given 
consideration. 

On May 31st a group of young people 
from the Philadelphia Music Settlement 
School, under the direction of Mr, John 
Grolle, gave an evening of musie at the 
Home, displaying remarkable talent and 
training. Miss E. S. Drummond, head of 
the Piano Teachers’ Classes, described the 
work of the school which is made possible 


by the philanthropy of Mrs. Edward Bok. 
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Concert No. 1 
for Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 
Chere are certain works which have be- 
come standard in violin teaching. This is 
pecially the case with some of the 


ompositions of the lesser classic writers 
for the violin The Concerto by Accolay, 
for instance, is almost indispensable as a 

paration for some of the larger con- 
cert which follow it. It is a regular 
compendium of all the best devices in 

‘entional violin technic. Our new 
edition of this work will be edited with 
the utmost care, ’ 

Che necial introductory price in 
1dvance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpa 1. 


Advance of Publication 

Offers Withdrawn 

Books Now Issued 

In the Forest. By Homer Grunn. Price 


“5 cents. Here is a little collection of nine 
nature study songs, vocal or instrumental. 
This is one ‘of the most usable collections 
of compositions in about the second grade 
have issued for a long time. They 
he used is plano SOLOS, vocal solos, 
itations or even produced in costume 

a little woodland sketch. 


The Golden Whistle. By Mrs. Pusebus 


Forman \ Juvenile Cantata. Price 60 
cents [he words are by Gertrude Knox 
Willi This i . work well worthy of 
examination of every leader interested in 
9 oe works of tl is character. The story 

most interesting and the tunes catchy, 
bright and easy, costuming very easily 

ne. Both Mrs. Forman and Mrs. Willis 


e known for the uecessful creation of 


orks of this character. 


Siwteen Recital Etudes, Op. 68. By 
Ludwig Sechytte. Price $1.25. \ new 
collection of studies by this very popular 
composer in about the grade of Heller 
Op. 45. They are made particularly to 
develop technic and cultivate style in 
music. 


Golden Aler ies. (By Mirae. B. 


Hudson. Price 90 cents. One of the most 
popular and useful children’s instruction 
00k upon our « italoge is the little work 
ntitlead A. B. C. of Piano Music, and this 
vork follows that. While the A. B. C. and 
other of Mrs. Hudson’s books use capital 
etters instead of musical notation, this 
book goes one step further and gives in 
ddition to the capital letters the musical 


tation as well. One of the most attrac- 
tive points of this bool: is that the melodies 


re taken from familiar hymns, folk songs, 
etc., and arranged in a very easy manner. 

Melodious Elementa Etudes, Op. 161. 
By Franz T. Laftl. Price $1 25, These 
niano studies are for early third grade 
work ind are devoted almost entirely to 
touch and mechanism, melodious and with 
marked rhythm. Fifteen studies progres- 
ively arranged. 

Orpheus Collection Price 75 cents. Here 
is a work of more than ordinary useful- 
ness, nothing difficult, but many choruses 
are included, every sort of character 
‘epresented. TLumorous, serious, descrip- 
tive and dramatic. All amateur organiza- 
tion community clubs, choral societies 
will be interested in this volume. ‘This is 
the work that has been offered at the 
idvance of publication special price as 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection. 


Forty-four Pedal Studies for the Organ, 


Op. _ By J. Schneider. Price 75 cents. 
A standard work but made more valuable 
and superior in all respects by the editing 
of Mr. BE. A. Kraft, the well-known con- 
cert organist. These studies are of partic- 


ular interest owing to the increased study 


of the pipe organ at the present time. 


The above works offer a varied and 


valuable list of new publications from one 
publishing house during one month and 
we ask for every one of them the careful 
consideration of our patrons. The works 
are now on the market, the special in 


troductory prices withdrawn, copies can 
now be obtained at the regular prices, or 
any or all of these works may be obtained 
for examination with no cost except for 


postage. 


Summer 
Addresses 


If you wish the Ervpe to be delivered 
to your summer address, let us know 
promptly, giving us both the old and new 
address and we will be glad to have it 
forwarded. Make a mental note to advise 
us at least three weeks before your con- 
templated return to your city or winter 
address, so that no copies will be missed 
in the fall. 


Watch the 
Expiration Date 

Following the address on the wrapper 
enclosing your Erupe Music MAGAZINE, 
you will find a date and a number. This 
will tell you when your paid for sub- 
scription expires. For example:— 
Mr. Joe Doe, Apr 

ID SEirst ve., 24 

Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Apr with the 24 under it signifies that 
the subscription is paid up to and in- 
cluding April, 1924. Make it a point to 
send your renewal at least one month 
before the date of expiration which will 
prevent the possibility of your missing a 
single number should your name be 
dropped. See the card on page No. 3 of 
every Erupr in the upper left hand corner 
governing subscription expirations. 


A Little Care Will Help 
Us to Help You 

When writing regarding any Erupr 
subscription be sure to give us your full 
name and address. If you have moved 
to another town during the term of the 
subscription, give both the old and new 
address. Our lists are filed geograph- 
ically by state and town, and then alpha- 
betically by name. Where addresses have 
been changed, unless we have both the old 
and new one, we cannot make adjust- 
ments. 


Beware of Fake 
Subscription Agents 


Look out for the man or woman who 
uses the subscription sale talk that they 
are working their way through college. 
Ninety-nine per cent of them neither have 
the desire nor the inclination to enter 
college. We would be glad to help any 
young man or woman to secure a college 
education if he or she is sincere, but we 
positively will not be a party to a mis- 
representing swindler. Daily complaints 
come to us from all sections of this 
country and Canada, where our musie-loy- 
ing friends have been victimized by un- 
scrupulous men and women. 

Do not pay any money to strangers. If 
the agent is unknown to you and you feel 
chary about giving him money, take his 
name and address, send the money to us 
and we will see that he gets whatever 
remuneration is due ‘him. ‘Take no chance 
and avoid vain regrets. 


Premium 
Workers 

Note the following attractive premiums 
which we have secured for our friends 
and which do not appear in the premium 
catalog. Any one of these gifts will 
prove entirely satisfactory, in fact, you'll 
be surprised. ; 

A New Hot Dish Mat.—Kigyptian deco- 
ration, 6” in diameter, something similar 
to what our old friend, King Tut used 
30 centuries ago; only one new sub- 
scription. 

Red-Reminder Coupon Memo, Pad— 
Smooth, brown leather, has a card packet; 
only one new subscription. 

Powder Case—New and practical, both 
beautiful and convenient, containing both 
powder and rouge, with individual puff, 
large mirror, hammered silver; two new 
subscriptions. 

Jiffy Card Case -A real card case, 
offering protection to the edges of your 
visiting cards, no chance to soil; one new 
subseription. 

Cake Basket—Implated, frosted silver, 
9,’” in diameter, 73," high; only six new 
subseriptions. ‘ 

Prophylactic Hand Brush—Solid black 
walnut, 414 x 2”, with five rows short stiif 
black bristle; only one subscription, 


|Announcement To Teachers 


DUNNING 


_ IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 





Enables You to Teach Systematically, 
Intelligently, Thoroughly 
and Interestingly 


Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 

| SUMMER and FALL CLASSES—Columbus, 

Dayton, Bellefontaine, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Atlanta, Ga. 

| MID-WINTER—Miami, Fla. 

For Information and Catalog Address 

| Miss Adda Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefi 














Faculty ot 40 spe 
1 school course or equivalent 
Fall term opens 


Advanced study, 
Courses lead to 


W Morrison. Director, Oberlin, One 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Our station is WLAZ. 











Address LYNN B. DANA, President 


Milkweed Cream, 
house, a sample of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 





THE ETUDE 


FOUNDED 1867 
_ By Clara Baur 


A Complete School of 
Musical Learning. 

A Faculty of Interna- 
Honal Reputation. 

Ideal Residential Halls 
on Beautiful Wooded Cam- 
pus. 


a 


INCORPORATED 


56th Summer Session 
Six Weeks MASTER CLASS Conducted by the Great Pianist and Teacher 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (State Accredited) for Six Weeks 
From June 15th to July 28th, 1923 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


All Departments open until AUGUST Ist. 
Send for announcement to BerTHA Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Students may enter at any time 





Founded 1878 Theodore Thomas 
First Musical Director 


The College is endowed and incorporated. 
Its aims are the Higher Education in Music 
and Dramatic Art. Young men and young 
women pursue their studies ina true musical 
atmosphere. Buildings adjoin the magnificent 
Music Hall where Grand Opera is staged and 
the City’s Musical Festivals are held. 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Orchestra, Voice, Theory and 
Composition, Drama. Public 
School and Church Music De- 
partments. 


Internationally Famous Faculty of Artist 
Teachers. Dormitories. For Catalog Address 


The College of Music of Cincinnati, 
Elm and Grant Sts. Cincinnati, O. 





ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC: 


OPENS JUNE i8th 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


Send Ten-Cents for INGRAM’S BEAUTY PURSE 


Frederick F. Ingram Co.,’43 10th St., Detroit, Mich. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find ten cents. Kindly 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eiderdown powder 
Ingram’s Rouge, 
gentleman of the 





mention THE KRTUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Most beautiful School of Courses: Music all branches 


New York Music and Arts in ideal lo- including Public School, 
School cation overlooking the Hud- Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 


son. Real home life for pramatie Art 


of Music residence pupils. New York’s 


advantages under proper Celebrated Faculty: Ralfe 


and Arts chaperonage. L. Sterner, voice—Salvatore 


Individual instruction. En- Fucito, Caruso’s accompanist 


RALFE LEECH STERNER trance at any time. Fre- and coach—Arthur Fried- 


Director quent opportunities for pub- heim, piano—Paul Stoeving, 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Vocal, Herbert Witherspoon, Director. John Quine, Bert Rogers 
an Lyon and other assistants. 
Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven assist- 
ant teachers. 


eye 
Affiliated Violin, W. Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Sevcik. Caesar Thomson, 
Master Teacher, and six assistants. 


Organ, James Quarles, Director. Official Organist Cornell Univer- 


sity. Preparatory, Academic, Post Graduate and Special Courses. 

Cc oOo S Splendid equipment of eleven buildings, including four dormitories, 
auditorium, gymnasium, sorority and fraternity buildings, ete, All 
courses approved by the New York State Board of Regents, 


Six Affiliated Schools 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, George C. Williama, Dean. 
Four Graduate Courses—Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum, and Personal Cul- 
ture Courses, All courses include both private and class instruction. 

_ Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, R. H, Richards, Dean. Private 
instruction in both voice and piano. Methods of Conducting, Violin 
Classes, Band Instruments, Presentation of School Operas, Cantatas, etc. 
Boros, ou ea Arts School, Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean. Two- 
year course of practical training. Courses in practical Lyceum work, in 

cluding program building, company rehearsals, Lyceum Criticism Classes, etc. 
at eared Reaper area Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band rehear- 
als f struction on two instruments a P gk sledge o 

all band instruments included in pine amas an ee ee ee of, 

Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H, Sharpe, Dean. Two-year 


Normal Course and One-year Athletic Training Course. Summer Camp 
on Cayuga Lake, ‘ 7 
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lic appearance. Free classes. yiolin—Frederick Riesberg, 


¥ 4 Diplomas and teachers’ cer- piano and many others. Il- 
150 Riverside Drive tificates. Entertainment bu- lustrated catalogue on re- 


N. Y. City —_. reau. ata, 













AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
| THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 










INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 














































Piano Endaa Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dn, Fredri i 
Peveceaes 2 , p, Fredrick Martin, Dean. Correctiv 
Courses for Stammeriug, Stuttering Lis ; — hy see axe 
Pedagogy FACULTY OF CITY OF NEW YORK Normal course for teachers of Speech tee speech disorders, 
1 9 Year Book and Special Catalog of any sche se eques 
| Courses ee le 20 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. Sees rm Summer School Courses. ree aly Rag eis pe repels 
Lead to teaching : naa 
; : Aa ° Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Certificates and Diploma Music in FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 
all its 


Summer Session Send for catalogue 


Begins 


June 18th 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 


branches 








































Courses for 
SUMMER PIANISTS=TEACHER 
ACCOMPANISTS 


Sight-Touch-Hearing-System Send for Booklet 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga. 


A Summer Session by the Sea 


F. L. Willgoose will conduct a Summer Schoo] 
right on the beautiful North Shore of Long Island _ | 


Effa Ellis Perfield 


New Address 


121 Madison Avenue 
(30th Street) 


NEW YORK CITY 
1 Block off Fifth Avenue 


COURSES IN 
Music, Musicianship 
and Pedagogy 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 20th to September 8th 





An opportunity to study intensively with master 
teachers and at the same time get strength and 
inspiration by the invigorating salt sea breezes in 
one of the loveliest parts of New York State. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET,TO 


MRS. F. L. WILLGOOSE, ‘‘Grey-Gables,’’ Centreport, L.I.,N.Y. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL (ational AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 














CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 













Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of.-Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


European Tour June and July 


— 
The Courtright Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 


: System of Musical ie Bueclelca in this eh pep 
. eld. rite for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
See ee een ee 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers, Players and Earnest Students of all grades, beginning Monday, July 9th. 
For all particulars address: MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


CoNSERVATORY 
coc wemmt OF MUSIC _ 22>. 


Director 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportuni- 
so necessary to a musical education. Its complete ties of ensemble practice and appearing before 
organization and splendid equipment offer excep- audiences, and the daily associations are invalu- 
tional facilities for students. able advantages to the music student. 
Dormitories for women students. 
Complete Curriculum A Complete Orchestra . 
Courses in every branch of Music applied and Offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, voice, organ 
thecratical ’ and violin, experience in rehearsal and public ap- 
a k pearance with orchestral accompaniment. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are much in Dramatic Department 
demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 





The Weigester Summer School of Vocal Music 


Youngstown, Ohio, July 18th to August 29th, 1923, (6 weeks) 


The Entire Ground of Vocal Study is covered by means of 
Lecture, Class and Private Instruction 
SUPERIOR TRAINING AT MODERATE RATES 
Write for Booklet E Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE LEADING 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN THIS ISSUE 


CHICAGO—Padges 500-501-502 OHIO—Page 498 
MIDDLE WESTERN—Pages 500-501-502 PENNSYLVANIA—Page 504 
NEW YORK—Page 499 SOUTHERN—Page 502 
Reference to THE ETUDE SCHOOL Announcement Pages always a help to those seeking 
special study opportunities. 
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The Etude Professional Directory is open to every established Teacher, School and College 
of Music—See Page 491 this issue—Rates cheerfully furnished. 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Schools and Colleges ayy 


CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 





TOPO TOON ISSO OOOO TOOT OOS T ODO) 


JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4. | 


(SIX WEEKS) 58th YEAR 





NOMA OMY 


_ PROF. LEOPOLD AUER RICHARD HAGEMAN 
_ PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Notable Teacher of Teachers 


= HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Bf Famous Singer and Teacher E 
EB OSCAR SAENGER CLARENCE EDD Y 


1, Celebrated Vocal Instructor and Operatic Coach 
: FLORENCE HINKLE LEON SAMETINI 
| Renowned Violinist and Teacher 


E America’s Foremost Soprano 
EK And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers in Attendance— 
BI Also Private and Class Lessons with all Teachers 








is UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND 
2 SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


IB TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 











= Teathers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory will be 
EY conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. 


Complete summer. catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. 


iz Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy, have 
= each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the stuclent who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or 
ry playing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request. Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and 
12 Class Lessons may be arranged with all teachers. Teachers’ Certificates and Dégrees Conferred at Close of Summer Session. 

RY Fall Session Opens September 10 Dormitory Accommodations 


: Full details in Summer Catalog. 





Complete Catalog on Request 


_ CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE “emexcorn” 


3 FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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iverirantvertian} 
Lake Forest 
DETROIT wv : 


‘Schnee ALPARAISO 
CONSERVATORY of 


Music UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 
Finest Conservatoryin theWest 


MARTA MILINOWSKI Founded in 1873 
Director 

. Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 

and educational principles. Renowned faculty of 80. Students’ 
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AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


New music school building off campus; 
Desirable dormitory accommodations. 


Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
A agen School Music. Students may 
ress Registrar for catalogue. 


LAKE FOREST SCHOOL OF Music 2ttend_ the Music School and 
sere Lake Forest, Illinois @180 take the regular work at 





the University. 





Courses in all branches of music. Special ‘‘Public School 
Music"’ course fitting young women for positions. 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 
i 5 ae ; é ° 
Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations. 


Faculty of collegiate standing and training. Numbered 
Fall Term Opens Sept. 10, 1923 


among the members are Marta Milinoweki, Eugenia Carreno 
UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 


d’Albert, Pianist; Ruth Breytspraak, Violinist; Robert W. The University School of Music 
Piano—Francis L. York, M. A.; Elizabeth Singing—Archibald C. Jackson, Mrs. Chas. H. 


Stevens, Composition; Emory L. Gallup, Organ; Hans Hess, ° e . 
'Gellist; Enrico Tramonti, Harpist; Ethel Murray, Solfegsio.’ Offers Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Johnson, Louise Unsworth Cragg, Minor E.White, Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett, Fred A. 
Oleane Doty, Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doe.; Wil- Protheroe, Carl Mann, Jessie Morehouse, Her- 


helmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. Bac.; Ethel mine Lorch. 

Littell, Alma Glock, M. Gray Fowler and 40 

additional instructors. Violin—Earl W. Morse, Saul Abramowitz, 
Organ—Francis L. York, M. A.: Alle D. Zui- Mrs. Raymond Brown, Raymond Dulitz, Wm. 

dema, Mus. Doc H. Engel 3 TER 








Graduate work in this department. Francis L. York, M. A. 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers—Francis L. York. 

Public School Music and Drawing—Miss Hermine Lorch, Bertha Schaffer. 
School of Expression—Miss Lilly Adela Darling, Ethlyn Briggs. 
Dancing—Ethlyn Briggs. 


_ Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.—Post fy 


Examinations Free. For Catalog 
and Other Information, Address ; " 
Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7—Detroit, Mich. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Ada Bird, Founder 


The beautiful capital city of Madison, ‘City of Four Lakes,"’ 
offers unusual opportunities for study in a true musical center. 
All departments, with inspirational teaching by masters who have 
studied at home and abroad. Frequent opportunities for appear- 
ance in Recitals, Plays, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, etc. Teachers’ certi- 
ficates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Pupils enter any time. 
Address, MISS ELIZABETH BUEHLER, Director 
Madison Wisconsin 





BURROWES COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 
| Will put new life into your teaching. Develops 
| character as well as music sense. Inspires teacher 
|and pupil. Summer class conducted by Miss 
Kathryn Jamieson, 119 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ont 
Write for booklets to Katharine Burrowes, 
BD. 246 Highland Ave., H. P. Detroit, Mich. 


i U Free Bulletin- 
e@ & describes courses and advantages. 


A distinctively higher professional 


school. Ideal location on the shore of 
SCHOOL of Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
to Chicago. Private instruction in 
vocal and instrumental, class instruc- 
tion in theoretical music. Libera) 
Arts studies without extra expense, 
Address- PETER LUTKIN, Dean 
102 Musie Hall, Evanston, U1. 
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LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low.. Detailed 
figures are available in our catalog. The University. 
is governed by a board of trustees—all influential 
men, eager for the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beautifully situated 
forty-four miles from Chicago. 


Fifty-first year opens October 1, 1923 


Address President for free catalog 


Box 6, University Hall, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


CHICAGO AND 
MIDDLE WESTERN 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Continued on Pages 501 and 502 
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ORGAN — William 


PIANO—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor Gar- 
Dusen. 


wood, Silvio Scionti; Louise Robyn, Kurt 
Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 
Adolf Weidig, 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 


Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Adolf 
Weidig, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. 


Free Advantages: 


Examinations Free 





MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION — 


Arthur 


VIOLONCELLO — Robert Ambrosius. 
and many others. 


Including admission to Conservatory Recitals (by members of the faculty and advan 
School; Lectures; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading Class and A Capella Choir. 25 free 


(Examinations from Sept. 4 to Sept. 7.. Apply for examination blank.) A Musical Bureau for securing positions. 
LYCEUM AND CHAUTAUQUA ENGAGEMENTS SECURED 


Catalog mailed free on application 





38th SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 10, 1923 


Offers superior courses in all branches ‘of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, Degrees and 
) Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching | 
positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. | 


| EXCELLENT DORMITORIES OFFER ACCOMMODATIONS AT MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


Among these might be mentioned 
Middelshulte, 


Frank Van 


O. Andersen, John 


Stage Training, Public Reading, 
THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL— 
Frank Van Dusen 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1923—Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri, George H. Gartlan 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President—Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig 





CEUM. 


RTS 
ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A School of Music and Dramatic Art 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 


MASTER FACULTY INCLUDING: 
ELIAS DAY, 


President and Director of Dramatic Department 


THEODORE HARRISON, 
Director of Music Department and Teacher of Voice 


Fall Term Opens September 10, 1923 


Our two and three year courses leading to 
degrees, diplomas and teachers’ certificates enable our | 
graduates to obtain splendid positions in the concert | 
and teaching field. 


Our school graduates the largest professional 
classes in the middle west; inquire for detailed 
statement. 

Over one thousand of our students are now filling 
successful positions throughout the country. 


Dormitories and studios in our beautiful building 
in the heart of new art centre, 2 blocks from Lake 
Michigan, North Side. : 

Write Secretary for free illustrated catalog. : 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box E, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


| DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to | 
| prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- | 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies | 
for students unable to attend university, 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 25th-July 28th 
For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
| 16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. | 



















SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 
de 














Piani come perfect sight readers by studying my course 
on ‘The Art " reading is not a ‘‘gift"’ and 
s within the r sts—beginners and advanced. It tells 
you of the difficu t eading und how ovércome—methot 
Q faults made and how rectified—how to 


of reading and pre 
play accompanimen 


Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail, &5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or refund made. 


DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 







LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course- 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Viol, Organ and 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded 
Free Catalog. 


Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Theory. 
Dormitories. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E: 

HARP—Fnrico Tramonti; Clara L. Thurston. 

SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION 
—A,. Louise Suess, Luise K. Willhour 


ced pupils); Teachers’ Normal Training 


, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 





Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 








Robinson. 


Dancing. 


competitive scholarships. | 





Moderate Tuition Rates 


| 





PIANO, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC, DRA- 
MATIC ART. 








Complete courses 


SCHOOL 


806 Nicollet Avenue 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


leading to degree, 
BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC. 


Dormitory accommodations $6.59 per Week 


| Write for free catalog 





Fall Term Opens September 10 








Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 
60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 
opens June 18th 








Large Faculty of Artist Teachers. Year Book Free on Request 
PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. 

A MASTER TEACHER 

rtunity “for the’ ‘se- 

Write 

1atior 


Unusual opp 
rious student 
for free catalog 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean. 





and _ inforn 











Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per wee 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


k. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 





CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Continued on Next Page 
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Piano 

Classes for Artist 
Students 

Interpretation 

i Repertoire 

Accompanying 

Teaching Material 

History and Appre- 
ciation 


Observation — Child- 
ren’s Classes 
Recitals and Lectures 


i| Normal 
| Training 


For piano teachers and 
those preparing to 
teach 


Normal Lectures 
Interpretation 
Keyboard Harmony 
> Child Training 
Improvisation 
History of Music 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


Observation — Chil- 
dren’s Classes 


Teaching Material 
Recitals and Lectures 


i Theory 


Harmony —Elementary 
and Advanced 

Melodie Construction 

| Analysis 

Composition 

Keyboard Harmony 

Improvisation 











OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF> 


MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 10TH 


Registration week September 4th 
A School for the Serious Study of Music—Faculty of Eminent Artists and Teachers 
PIANO — THEORY — VOICE — VIOLIN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC — TEACHERS’ NORMAL TRAINING 
INTERPRETATION FOR PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 
VIOLONCELLO — DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 







Accredited 
Teachers’ Normal Training Training, Sight Reading, Preliminary Harmony, Technic 
and Daleroze Eurythmies, under the direction of a 


The demand for Teachers and Director of Musie in 


Q . : Maculty teacher. Each Normal student is required to 
Schools and Colleges is much greater than we are ue h : _ 


attend these classes every Saturday morning through 


able to fill. The positions pay good salaries under the School year. 

ideal conditions. The Columbia School of Music offers 

an excellent training and assists its graduates to secure Public School Music 

these places through the School Employment Bureau. : rs : : 

The course includes thorough and praculal work in Ele- The course requires two (Greer but in’ many aipeugn coe 
méntary Beaghing and sdvanoed Pedagogy Dy macabniae one year may be credited by sot I teaching ex- 
a comprehensive course of lectures on Psychology and perience, musie study, College or University work, and 
Teaching as well as practical lessons on teaching both | Students are enabled thereby to complete the’ course in 
class and private as it applies to children’s work. one year. Diplomas and Degrees are also offered. 
Classes are also held in History of Music, Daleroze and The special features of the course are Methods, 
Harmony. A novel feature of this course is the | Psychology, History of Education, Practice Teaching, 
Model Practice School. In this .school are more than Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended work in Har- 
two hundred children receiving instruction in Ear- mony, Sight Reading and Ear Training. 


Interpretation Class for Professional Musicians 
Conducted by 


CLARE OSBORNE REED 


Interpretation classes will be conducted by Clare Osborne Reed for the benefit of advanced players who desire 
the stimulation of class work. This opportunity is afforded for the hearing of criticism on a more extensive 
repertoire, and the appreciation of many fundamental principles of technic and interpretation in a broad and 
varied way is a fine source of practical knowledge. The classes under Mrs. Reed’s direction are limited to 
certain numbers, and the competition for entrance makes acceptance a much desired honor. 

Year Book Free on Request 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box 3, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











THE ETUDE 


Voice 


Coaching 
Interpretation 
Repertoire 
Sight Singing 
Concert Work 
Oratorio 
Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua 
Church Singing 
Community Singing 
Chorus Singing 
Lectures and Recitals 


Violin 

Advanced work for 
Orchestra and 
Professional Players 

Practical Lessons for 
Teachers 

Ensemble 

Orchestra Conducting 

Lectures 

History and Appreci- 
ation 


Public 
School 


Music 


Methods 


Methods 

Psychology 

Practice Teaching 

Choral Conducting 

Sight Singing 

Ear Training 

Orchestra Conducting 

Harmony 

Child Voice 

Rote Song: 

History and Appreci- 
ation 



























BARRON BERTHALD 
FRANK BIBB 

VIRGINIA BLACKHEAD 
AUSIIN CONRADI 
VIVIENNE CORDERO-FRIZ 


Circulars Mailed 
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eabody Conservatory 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session ‘ac, 11th 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 





ELIZABETH GILBERT MARGARET RABOLD 

CARLOTTA HELLER ANNA SIMMERMAN 

HENRIETTA HOLTHAUS HOWARD R. THATCHER he a ee 
G. HERBERT KNIGHT MABEL THOMAS Special and Academic 
OTTO ORTMANN J. C. VAN HULSTEYN Courses in all branches of 


Tuition $15 to $40, according to study 


By special arrangement with the JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
credits in certain branches may be offered for the B.S. degree 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 





COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta. Standard A. 
course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, 
cluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illus- 
trated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 


School Announcements Continued on Page 504 



















































































BALTIMORE, MD. 








July 2nd to 























Music Departments. 





FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 





Normal Frederick A. Cowles 


Director 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
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oF MUSIC 
THE MUSIC CENTER OF THE SOUTH 


OMPLETE Theoretical Department. Two Symphony 
Orchestras. Dramatic and Glee Clubs. Many pub- 
lic and private recitals, 


FS The Louisville Conservatory of Music is known as “The 
Dramatic Art School for particular students.” Those who are really 
serious about an education and serious about their success 


Languages in the profession are urged to write for catalog and full 


Public School information. Graduates placed in good positions. 
Music Modern Dormitory for women students 


Faculty of International Reputation 


J. W. McClain John L. Gruber 
President Secretary 


252 W. BROADWAY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Superior equipment in all 


LT OTT 
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Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 
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Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 
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art, 
in- 


20th SEASON 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 





and Art. Band and Orchestra. 





burg or Washington. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 

















MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS S. GC. I, AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 
June 20th to July Sth, 1923 Offers every advantage for a modern Musical Education. Public School 
. Music Course preparing for Supervisor positions. 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Clarionet, Voice, Harmony and Theory, Expression 
Rates most reasonable, pupils from 17 states. Six hours from Harris- 


ADDRESS S. C. L., DAYTON, VA., BOX 93 
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The Star Spangled Banner 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 

Dm you ever, when you heard our Na- 
tional Anthem sung or played, wonder 
under what inspiration it came to be 
written? Do you know that it was right 
in the midst of shot and shell that the 
author penned the words? 

It was written by a lawyer of Baltimore, 
Francis Scott Key, during our second en- 
counter with the British. 

The British Frigate, “Surprise,” was in 
Baltimore waters, with some Americans 
as prisoners on toard. One of the hostages 
was a friend of Key. 

Key, armed with letters of exchange 
of prisoners from President Madison, went 
en board the “Surprise” to negotiate for 
the exchange of prisoners and gain the 
freedom of his friend. 

In the meantime the British planned an 
attack on Fort Sumter and kept Key on 
board the ship until after the attack, for 
fear he would carry the news back to his 
countrymen. They boasted the fort woulJ 
be captured in two hours. 

Thus Key was forced to witness the 
attack on his flag. It lasted far longer 
than the enemy had planned. 

All through the night he saw “The 
rockets’ red glare,’ heard the “Bombs 
bursting in air,’ and “In the Dawn’s Early 
Light,’ and flying victoriously over the 
fort, he saw “The flag was still there.” 

In a spirit of thankfulness he penned 
the words, which were published in a Balti- 
more newspaper the next day and adapted 
to the music of the old song, “Anacreon 
in Heaven.” 


Dee OLS wk tC 

DOTS are such important things 
In musical notation, 

I wonder how folks got along 
Before the dot’s creation. 


STACCATO dots above the notes 
Are not the same at all, 

As dots that follow notes, you know, 
And lengthen, you recall. 


Then dots are needed, too, to show 
Which line goes through the CLEF 

Down in the bass—if you will look— 
You'll notice that it’s F. 


And DOTS are needed at the end 
To designate REPEAT. 

Indeed, the dot is needed quite; 
Don’t slight it, I entreat. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 
Would you like to have a letter from Ohio? 
We are a little brother and sister who enjoy 
Tue Ervupp very much, although we are only 
eight and nine years old. As long as we can 
remember we have taken Tue Erupe and our 
Mother has taken it for over twenty years. 
We like the music in Tue Erupr and at 
present are studying one of the duets, 
From your friends, 
LORENE SHISLER (Age 8), 
RoBerRT SHISLER (Age 9), 
Ohio. 
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CGONDPWGEED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


All on a Summer Day 


Berry felt hot, uncomfortable and cross. 
She had intended to go on a picnic; but 
a big thunder storm came up and spoiled 
all her plans. Now what would she do? 
She was in the house alone, which she did 
not enjoy, and she felt altogether miser- 
able. So she sat down in the big chair to 
cry. 

But, when she was all settled, not a tear 
would come. “Why, how funny!” she 
thought. “I certainly wanted to cry, but 
now I don’t feel a bit like it.” 

“No, of course you don’t,” said a pleas- 
ant voice behind her. “Why in the world 
should you? What good would it do, any- 
way? Give you red eyes, that is all.” 

“But I feel so much like it,” answered 
Betty. 

“Look here, Betty,” continued the voice. 
“You have a lot of surplus energy on hand 
that you had ready for that picnic, and 
now you have nothing for it to do, so you 
thought you would run it off in 
didn’t you?” 

“Well, I really do not know,” answered 


tears, 


Betty. “I never thought of it like that 
at all.” 
“But it is the truth, Now you take 


your surplus energy with you to the piano 
and do some good practicing.” 

“But,” argued Letty, 
practicing to-day.” 

“Yes, you did some practicing to-day; 
but that is just exactly why you are not 
You 
think that when you have done a little bit 
you must wait until to-morrow to do some 
more. 


“T have done my 


making better progress in your music. 


Now you l:now that practicing does 
not come in half-hour lots, or in half- 
pound packages. It is something that must 
continue for a life time and be made a 
part of oneself.” 

Betty was quite interested in this. She 
thought she had never heard such a long 
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How many musical characters can you find in this ‘‘Musical Sunset’? 


speech since the day they had the lecture 
in school; and she was really beginning 
to want to practice some more. 

“Now listen,” continued the voice. “You 
are cross and impatient. You have had a 
disappointment, and you feel rather blue. 
Now go to your piano and work off all 
Make up mind 
that you are going to make more progress 


those conditions. your 


and do more memorizing in this next hour 


than you have ever done in life 


before.” 


your 


‘But not for an hour,” said Betty. “I 
will do only fifteen minutes.” 

So Betty went to her piano; for there 
seemed to be something sort of command- 
that 
felt herself obeying. 


ing about pleasant voice, and she 


She worked very hard and was surprised 
to find how well her piece was coming on, 





eYou thou ht you 
would nun sf 
(nm Tears’ 


and how easily it was being memorized. 
In fact, things had never gone so well for 
her before and she was enjoying her prac- 
tice thoroughly. 

When she thought that her fifteen min- 
utes about up she glanced at the 
clock, and “Why, the idea!” said she. “Can 
it be: true? . I an hour and 
twenty-five minutes already and I have 


were 
have done 


no intention of stopping yet.” 
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Sister Sue and Dot 


“Ou, sister Sue,’ cried Dot, after she 
had been trying in vain to “get” her new 
scale, “please help me. I’m stuck.” 

“What are you stuck about this time?” 
asked big sister, whose name was Susette. 


“T’m stuck on the G flat scale. It’s just 
terrible. I had such a poor lesson last 
week that I shudder at the thought of 
another one like it.” 

“Well, what is your trouble, Babe? 


I’m sure there is nothing very ‘terrible’ 


about the G flat scale, althcugh it has 
been a long time since I practiced scales 
myself. How I do wish I had never 
given up my music! Come, try it over 
for me.” 

Dot tried to play it—G flat, A flat, A 
natural. “See,” she said, “it’s all wrong. 
T can’t make it sound right.” 


“Dot, the trouble with you is that you 
not understand what you 

to do,” Susette. 
“Teacher told me what notes to play, 


do are trying 


said 


but I forget,” said Dot. 

“But if you understood, you know, you 
could not forget. Play the C or G scale 
for me.” And Dot did as she was told. 

“Now, what did you do?” asked Sister 
Sue. 

“T just played the C scale,” answered 
Dot, for there was certainly no doubt 
about that in her mind. 

“And now let us find out about the 
whole-tones and _  half-tones that you 


played,” said big Sister; and Dot played 
it over several times before she was quite 
sure about the whole-tones and half-tones. 

“Do tell until 


about them 


not me you 

are perfectly certain, Dot.” So Dot tried 

it once again, and then said deliberately, 

“Well, there are two whole-tones, and 

er—one half-tone, then three whole-tones 
and one—er—a half-tone.” 

“That is right, but say it again and 


Be sure of yourself.” 


“*"Risht,"4 


leave out the ‘ers.’ 
So Dot repeated it correctly 


said her sister. “Now, start on G flat 
and make just exactly the same arrange- 
ment of whole-tones and half-tores, and 
you will have your G flat scale.” 

“Oh, how simple!” said Dot. “Why 


did I not remember that myself? I sup- 
pose I’m stupid.” 

“No, you’re not stupid at all, Babe; it 
s just that you do not pay attention to 
what your teacher tells and. then 
you come home and tell me that you are 
‘stuck,’ and expect me to help you out.” 

And so Dot practiced her G flat scale 
and decided that Sister Sue was 
right, after all; only she did not like to 
admit it. 


YOu; 


about 


Major scales 

And fishes scales 

Are different as can be; 
The first, we find 

In music, 

The others, 

In the sea. 
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CONSERVATORY ° MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 
(39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


\ Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
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Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Greiger, Mus.Bac., Violin; Nelson A, Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


"All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
formance. Four Pupils’ Recitals aweek. Full Orchestral and Military 
Band Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 








The Combs Course for training teachers and supervisors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction being in accordance with the new Pennsylvania requirements—the 
most exacting in the Ur States. The holder of a Combs certificate in Public School Music is entitled 
to the Pennsylvania state certificate without further examination. 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 

In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupils have 
advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily Classes in 
Technic, Mus Science, Theory, Psychology, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
4 School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, birector °™ Broad and Reed Streets 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 
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Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 25. 
Daily theory and normal 
Q @ @ classes for piano teachers. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Branches in 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. | West Philadelphia Tioga 
SS Germantown Doylestown 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 











Directors: 

CAMILLE ZECKWER Frep’k Haun 
CHARLTON Murpuy 
Pennsylvania’s Leading School 
of Music 
53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 


Earn Money This Summer 
Securing Magazine Sub- 
scriptions. Write Subscrip- 
tion Dept. 
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The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 
NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. ee LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Normal Classes, New York City, 
Aug. Ist, 1923 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. Summer class, July 2, Amarillo, Texas. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, July; Bellefontaine, Ohio, September. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla. 

Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill.—Spring and Summer Classes, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 116 West 74th Street, New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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Junior Etude Contests will be discontinued during 
the Summer months 





The Sonata 


Ir is often quite impossible for anyone 
living in the country, far from cities or 
large towns, to hear string quartettes, 
symphonies or concertos. Every music 
student, however, may not only: hear but 
may also play sonatas. The sonata is one 
of the great forms of musical literature 
and should be enjoyed and understood by 
all music students. 

There are many simple sonatas available 
for those who have not yet reached ad- 
vanced grades; and there are the world’s 
famous sonatas for the more advanced 
students and music lovers. 

A. sonata is a composition written ac- 
cording to a fixed or standard pattern, in- 
tended to be played on the piano, as a rule, 
although there are sonatas written for 
violin and piano—almost any solo in- 
strument and piano, 

It is written in three or four movements, 
or divisions, the first movement being writ- 
ten in “sonata form.” 

The pattern of “sonata form” is a 
theme or subject in the key in which the 
sonata is written, followed by a contrasting 
theme usually in the key of the dominant. 
After these two subjects, generally comes 
a double bar and repeat sign, thus closing 
the first section (not to be confused: with 
first movement, which contains three sec- 
tions). The second section is called the 
“development” or “working out,” using the 
two subjects or parts of them in different 
ways, going through different keys and 
mixing them all up and binding them to- 
gether with new material. Then the third 
section contains the first theme in its 
original key, and the second theme, this 
time in the key of the tonic instead of 
the dominant. (Of course you all under- 
stand what is meant by tonic and domin- 
ant, do you not? If you do not feel fer- 
fectly sure, ask your teacher at your very 
next lesson to explain it to you.) 

To these three sections a “coda” is 
often added. (Here is another word to 
look up, if you are not sure of it) and the 
first theme is often preceded by an intro- 
duction. Look through some of your 
sonata albums and see how closely the 
sonatas follow this pattern. 

The form of the other movements of 
the sonata is left to the desire of the com- 
poser. 

Some of the great sonata writers were 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms. 


How many sonatas can you play? 


Christoph von Gluck 
Born, Weidenwang,1i714. Died, Vienna, 1787 
Operatic composer. First great prophet of the 
theory that music should second the spirit of the 
poetry and give life to situations without unneces- 
sarily interrupting the action. His “Orpheus” still 
holds public interest. 
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My Piano 
I love my piano, 
Its tone is so good; 
Its case is so shiny 
Of ebony wood. 


Its keys are of ivory, 
And slippery, too; 

I keep them so clean 
They look just like new. 


My music I keep 
Just where it should be; 
The tuner comes often 
To tune up for me. 


I dust my piano 
And keep the room neat; 
Sometimes add a posey 
To add fragrance sweet. 


It’s not any trouble 
To do all these things; 
For I love my piano 
And to me it sings. 


Bells 


Tue Ancient Egyptians believed that the 
tinkling of little bells would keep ‘away 
the evil spirits, and many of their little 
bells have been found in the tombs. The 
Lithuanians believed that the souls of their 
departed relatives floated up to heaven on 
the sound of the church bells. 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am a little girl of eleven years. I have 
been studying musie for a few months and 
this is how I got the money. I worked for 
my mother all last summer and she paid 
me every week. During spare hours I gath- 
ered berries which I sold and added this 
money to my bank, at whieh I would look 
very often. .I was surprised at the rapidity 
with which the money grew. Now I am not 
sorry that I worked so hard for I am enjoy- 
ing music. I am sorry that I have no piano 
of my own yet; but I have a kind neighbor 
who lets me _ practice on_ hers. Children 
should appreciate music. They should take 
the splendid opportunities that are offered 
them and should try to make their country 
more beautiful by music, because it cultiyates 
and refines people. I have heard children 
say that their mothers wished them to take 
music lessons but they did not want to. 
This is not appreciating music. 

From your friend, 
Rosk PECHINSKY (Age i1), 
Connecticut. 


DpaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Although I have only been taking THE 
Ervupr magazine for a few months I have 
been an ardent reader of your splendid pages. 
I have often wished that I were just one year 
younger so that I might have the privilege 
of competing in the contests which are held 
each month. 

I enjoy reading the various articles .which 
appear on the pages of the magazine, and 
I find that the lovely compositions, duets 
and sacred songs are a wonderful aid to the 
person who takes musie. 

I should like to hear from some of your 
older Junior readers. 

From your friend, . 
Vera M. Gray (Age 16), 
Weyburn, Sask., Can. 


DreaR JUNIOR Hrups: 

I have only taken THe Erupe for about 
one year, but I like it very much, and es- 
pecially the Junior page. I love to read the 
‘Letter Box, but all the letters asking for 
some one to write are too old for me. I am 
ten years old and I have a bicycle and a 
kitten and play house. I wish some one 
would write to me, I ewill answer all of my 
letters that I receive. Hoping to hear from 
someone soon, 

From your friend, 
ROBERTA QuaiIL (Age 10). 


Drak Juntion EtTupE: ; 
As I have been reading the Junior Etude 
IT saw letters from other boys and girls, so 
I thought I would write. I got a note-book 
and cut out the picture of Mozart and pasted 
it in as it said to do in the Etude; and then 
I looked up in my musical dictionary what 
it said about him, and put that in to, in my 
very best writing. I hope they have Pad- 
erewski some time, as I have one of his 
pieces. 
From your friend 
John Percival (Age 11), 
New Hampshire. 
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FIRST PIANO LESSONS 
AT HOME 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 
By Anna H. Hamilton 
Piano Book 1 Price, 75 cents 
‘Writing Book 1 Price, 25 cents 


When it is not convenient to arrange for profes- 
sional instruction a musical mother or elder sister, 
with well adapted material, can instruct the little 
beginner successfully. First Piano Lessons at Home 
has been written for just this purpose. “One step at 
a time” is the watchword. Nearly every page intro- 
duces some new element, but so gradual is the ad- 
vancement that no tedious repetition or practice is 
necessary. The Writing Book goes hand in hand 
with the instructor and should be used with it to 
obtain satisfactory results. 

Music teachers will like this book for very young 
pupils. 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson Price, 90 cents 

The unique series of little books for tiny tots, by 
Mrs. Hudson, which began with the very-successful 
4. B. C. of Piano Music, here introduces a new de- 
parture. Not only are these familiar melodies given 
in the author’s method of using capital letters of 
the alphabet, but they are also: given in the regular 
musical notation, thus bridging the gap between the 
two systems. 


IN THE FOREST 


NINE NATURE STUDY SONGS 


Vocal or instrumental 
By Homer Grunn Price, 75 cents 


This most interesting little booklet can be made to 
serve a variety of purposes. The numbers may be 
used as juvenile songs, as piano solos for pupils in 
the second grade of study, as recitations with piano 
accompaniments, as little studies in rhythm or as a 
short play in costume with woodland scenery. The 
attractive cover design makes an instant appeal to 
the little ones. 


INTERMEDIATE STUDY PIECES 


THIRTY-ONE PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Price, 75 cents 

Teachers frequently have difficulty in getting pupils 
of the third and fourth grades to practice the exer- 
cises for technical development, the plea of the pupil 
being that they aretoo “dry.” Toall teachers this book 
is heartily. recommended, as the pieces it contains 
were carefully selected, not alone for their technical 
value, but because they are interesting musically. 
Every progressive teacher will be delighted with this 
splendid album. 


BRAHMS ALBUM 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by Louis Oesterle Price, $2.50 


A superb compilation of all the most frequently 
played piano compositions of this master composer. 
This album has been edited by the well-known author- 
ity, Louis Oesterle, with a view to study use as well 
as for the library of the virtuoso pianist. 

Particular attention has been given to the rhythmic 
grouping, articulating -and phrasing, all dynamic 
markings and tempo indications being given care- 
fully. An excellent portrait and a short biographical 
sketch of the composer add to the album’s attractive- 
ness. 


EXHIBITION PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Price, 75 cents 


Modern compositions and several delightful tran- 
scriptions of the classics in Grades 7 to 10 are here 
collected in a convenient and reasonably priced al- 
bum. These pieces afford splendid training in style 
and finish, containing both scale and chord technic 
and every number is especially valuable for the con- 
cert or recital program. Every good player is at 
times called upon for pieces which tend to display 
powers of execution, of velocity, of endurance and 
even of bravura, and all such pieces will be found 
herein, No pianist’s library is complete without this 
excellent album. 


CHURCH SOLOIST 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED SONGS 
FOR GENERAL USE 
High Voice Low Voice 
Price, $1.00 each 
These two volumes include a generous number of 
excellent sacred songs by the best composers, most 
of which have never hitherto appeared in any pub- 
lished collection. A collection of this kind will prove 
a convenience and an economy for the singer who is 
called upon to sing at religious services. A copy of 
the book in the home will be a most welcome Sunday 
companion. 


THE SONG HOUR 


FOR ASSEMBLY SINGING AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Edition with Piano Accompaniment Price, 35 cents 
Edition without Piano Accompaniment Price, 15 cents 


A new reasonably priced school song book pre- 
pared by nationally known experts on school music. 
It contains an up-to-date collection of unison songs, 
two part songs, rounds, songs for beginners, patri- 
otic songs and singing games. The teacher’s edition 
has complete piano or organ accompaniments, none 
of them difficult. The student’s edition has words 
and melody only. Where phonograph records of the 
songs are obtainable the record number is given. 


A 0 ff Open to Everyone Interested 
n er in these New Publications 
In order that our patrons may be afforded 
a better opportunity to ascertain the genuine 
value of the books listed on this page, we will 
cheerfully send any of them for examination. 
Catalogs of any classification in music, piano, 
vocal, violin, etc., sent gratis upon request. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1883—Fortieth Anniversary Year—1923 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEWMAN ALBUM 
CLASSICAL DANCES 


FOURTEEN BEAUTIFUL DANCES WITH MUSIC 
By Albert W. Newman Price, $2.50 


An attractive volume of terpsichorean novelties for 
dancers and teachers seeking new material to enrich 
their repertoire, It is also of considerable value to 
those desiring material of this kind for use in Play- 
grounds, Schools, May Day Festivals, Carnivals, 
Fétes, etc. 

Full descriptions of each dance are given by illus- 
trations of all the movements, diagrams of all the 
figures and foot positions. Compositions by noted 
composers have been used, the music given complete 
for each dance, keyed with the description by num- 
bers indicating where each change is made. ~ 


FIVE FIRST POSITION PIECES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
By Arthur Hartmann Price, 75 cents 


Mr. Hartmann, who is noted for his splendid tran- 
scriptions for violin of music masterpieces, gives us 
in this new book five original compositions strictly 
within the first position. 

While not beginners’ pieces they are not difficult 
to play and they are useful in giving the student an 
insight into the possibilities of the true violin style. 
In these pieces Mr. Hartmann has written good music 
as well as attractive music. They will make splendid 
numbers for the student’s first recital appearance. 


CHURCH AND CONCERT 
CHORUSES 


ORATORIO CHORUSES, LARGER ANTHEMS AND 
SECULAR CONCERT NUMBERS 
Price, 75 cents 

A 148-page book containing the best standard and 
modern choruses for mixed voices, enabling the 
trained choir or choral organization to add to the 
repertoire a number of sacred choruses and choice 
concert numbers at very little expense. By Babylon’s 
Wave, Gounod; Hallelujah Chorus from the Mes- 
siah; and Unfold, Ye Portals, Gounod, are among 
the generous lot of sacred numbers, and Gipsy Life, 
Schumann; Night, Tschaikowsky, and With Sheathed 
Swords, Costa, are a few of the secular choruses. 


ORPHEUS COLLECTION 


PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES 
Price, 75 cents 


A well contrasted program may be made up from 
this superb collection to provide an evening of song 
that will afford entertainment for any audience and 
at the same time test the ability of the average body 
of amateur singers. Choir leaders whose organiza- 
tions occasionally give secular. concerts, and all 
choral club directors will welcome this comprehensive 
and varied compilation. 


LET’S GO TRAVELING 


AN OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN 
By Cynthia Dodge Price, 60 cents 


A dandy little thirty-minute operetta for boys and 
girls, Not a flower or fairy story, but a modern, 
up-to-date plot, full of fun for the participants and 
sure to prove a charming entertainment for the 
audience. The music is real children’s music, easy 
to sing. This vocal score contains all dialogue, stage 
directions and pen drawings of the principals in cos- 
tume. 


THE GOLDEN WHISTLE 


A JUVENILE OPERETTA 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 
Text by Gertrude Knox Willis 

A new operetta for children by these successful 
writers with a very clever plot and tuneful music. 
It may be given at any time, daytime or evening, in- 
doors or outdoors. The staging is easy and inex- 
pensive. All directions for staging and producing 
the operetta are included in this vocal score. 
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Mozart’s “Magic Flute’? was presented 
at the La Scala theater of Milan on the 12th 
of May, after an absence of one hundred and 
seven years from this historic stage. Both 
public and press received the revival enthu- 
siastically. 


An “American Opera Company” is re- 
ported to have been organized in New York, 
tor the giving of opera in English. A large 
feature in their plans is the presentation of 
the Wagner ‘“‘Ring” on nights succeeding the 
performances of it by the Wagnerian Opera 
Company early in the new year. 


The North Shore Musieal Festival at 
Evanston (Chicago), Illinois, was held May 
24-31. Frederick Stock with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Beniamino Gigli and 
Margaret Matzenauer at the heed of the 
artists’ list, and Peter Christian Lutkin di- 
recting a chorus of nearly seven hundred 
singers made of it. an unusual event. 


The Ravinia Park (Chicago) Opera 
Season opened with a successful performance 
of “La Traviata” on the evening of June 23. 
An unusual galaxy of singers is announced for 
the series at the “mother enterprise” of suc- 
cessful summer opera. 


The Triennial Handel Festival was 
held in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham (Lon- 
don), England, June 16, 19, 21, and 23. 
Sir Frederick Cowen was Conductor for the 
occasion, when the forces consisted of a body 
of soloists, choir and orchestra of forty-five 
hundred performers, along with the great 
Crystal Palace organ. Among the soloists was 
the veteran Ben Davies. 


Barbara Kemp of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and Max von Schillings, com- 

ser of “Mona Lisa’’ were married on June 
, at Charlottenburg, Germany. 


A One-Million-Dollar Endowment for 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is pro- 
vided by the will of the late Clyde M. Carr, 
Subject to the life interest of Mrs. Carr, the 
Orchestra is to receive one-half the residuary 
estate as an endowment, the entire income to 
be used at the discretion of the trustees. 


The Scenery of Weber’s “Oberon” is 
to be sent by the Metropolitan Opera company 
to the State Opera House of Vienna where the 
eost of the settings made a production im- 
possible. Such artistic generosity is most 
laudable; and the gift of Urban’s elaborate 


" decorations not only will excite gratitude but 


also will be an exhibition of the beauty of 
American operatic productions. 


Nicolo Paganini is the central figure in 
the plot of a new operetta on which Franz 
Lehar is reported to be working. 


A Three-Million-Dollar Auditorium 
for Minneapolis Was autnorized by the voters 
in the June 11th election. Its large concert 
hall will have a stage with facilities for grand 
opera. 


The Pennsylvania Council of the 
National Association of Organists met 
for its annual convention, in Philadelphia 
during the first week of June. 


Francis Macmillan. the noted Ameri- 
ean Violinist. and Lilian Mure of Paris 
were married in New York, on June 19. After 
a honeymoon in BPurope they will return to 
America in time for Mr. Macmillan’s concert 
season 


The Ohio Wesleyan Glee Club of Dela- 
ware, won the Prize Cup in a contest held in 
Memorial Hall of Columbus, for the Men’s 
Glee Clubs of Universities of Ohio. 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra will have Albert Coates as its conductor, 
with Eugene Goosens as guest conductor and 
Viadimir Shavitch as assistant. r 


The Hymn Society of America received 


one thousand and two compositions in answer 
to their prize offer for a Hymn Tune for the 
Harvard prize poem, “Our Christ.” The 
musie is said to range from “snappy stuff’ to 
the dirge, 


_Musical Scrap Book,.....,. 


Dame Nellie Melba is said to be seriously 
considering entering the contest for a seat 
in Parliament at the next general election. 


“The Hymn of Jesus,” by Gustav Holtz, 
the gifted Englishman, had its first American 
performance, under the baton of the composer, 
at the Musical Festival of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, on May 17. A suite from his opera, ‘‘The 
Perfect Fool,’ was given the same day; anda 
new fugal coneerto for flute, oboe and string 
orchestra had its premi¢re, from manuscript. 


The Silver Jubilee Festival and 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Musie Clubs was held at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, June 12 to 17. An 
important feature was the beginning of a 
movement for close coOperation with the 
National Musie Supervisors’ Conference. Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, of Fort Worth, Texas, was 
reélected President; with. Mrs. Cecil Frankl 
of Los Angeles as second vice-president ; Mrs. 
Frances BH. Clark of Camden, New. Jersey, 
second vice-president ; and Mrs. Nan Stephens 
of Atlanta, third vice-president. The Young 
Artists’ Contest was an event of much interest 
and with far-reaching results to the successful 
candidates. Large plans were made for the 
future development of music in America. 





A National Music Week is planned for 
1924, for the purpose of unifying and syn- 
chronizing the work which has already been 
established in one hundred and fifty cities, 


Julia E. Crane, internationally known for 
her original methods of teaching music, died 
at her home in Votsdam, New York, on June 
1ith. Among her teachers were Luisa Cap- 
piani of New York and Manuel Garcia of Lon- 
don. Originator of the “Special Music 
Teachers’ Course’ and author of “The Music 
Teachers’ Manual,” she had been a member of 
the faculty of the State Normal School of 
Potsdam since 1884. 


in the Eistedfodd held at Mansfield. 
Ohio, Lima made almost a “Grand Slam” of 
winning all the first prizes, carrying off those 
for Male Chorus, Mixed Chorus, Mixed 
Quartet, aS Well as for duet and solo contests. 





Thirty-five Hundred Violinists from 
the school orchestras of London and vicinity, 
and under the direction of Mr. QO. Roberts, 
rave a concert in the Crystal Pelace on 
June 9th, 


The United States Section of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Musie—an organization which originated at 
the 1922 Mozart Festival at Salzburg, has 
filed its application for incorporation under 
the laws of New York, with O. G. Sonneck as 
president, John Alden Carpenter, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. LB. Tuthill, as secretary. 


A Carillon of Bells, sect in a handsome 
tower, and said to be the finest in Europe, 
is being erected at Loughborough, the center 
of the bell industry of England, by Messrs. 
John Taylor and Sons. It is to be the War 
Memorial of the town and will be inaugurated 
on July 22, by the Chevalier Jef. Denyn of 
Malines Cathedral. 


The St. Thomas Church of Leipsic, in 
the service of which Johann Sebastian Bach 
spent most of his life, is this year celebrating 
its seven-hundredth anniversary. 


Mrs. Alice J. Skolfield, now in her 
eighty-first year, is still active as organist and 
choir director of St. Patrick’s Cathedral of 
Lewiston, Maine, which position she now has 
held for more than a quarter of a century, 
during which she has played over fifteen hun- 
dred masses. 


Pierre Loti, famous French author whose 
“Mme. Chrysantheme’ was turned into an 
operatic version for the composer Andre Mes- 
sager, died in Paris on June 10. 


Sixteen Hundred Dollars in Prizes 
are offered by the National Federation of 
Musie Clubs, as follows: Symphonic Poem, 
$500; Cantata for Women’s Voices, $350; 
Trio for Violin, Violoncello and Piano, $209; 
Chorus for Children’s Voices, $200; Song, 
$100; Federation Ode, $100; Church Anthem, 
$100; Harp Solo, $100. Particulars from 
Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, after August first. 





Camille Chevillard, widely known as a 
composer, as conductor of the Lamoreux 
Orchestra, and who had been professor of 
ensemble playing at the Conservatoire since 
1907, died in Paris on May 30. 


“<<“Youth.” A Symphonic Poem by Felix 
Borowski, has been awarded the one thousind 
dollar prize offered by the North Shore Fes- 
tival Association of Evanston, Illinois 
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Jaze Annihilation in the United 
States was “resolved” by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, at their biennial con- 
vention at Atlanta, Georgia, which closed 
June 12. Delegates from 40,000 clubs with 
a membership of 2,000,000 joined in the move- 
ment. 


Clarence Eddy gave a recital on the new 
Bennett organ of the Sacred Heart Church 
of Moline, Illinois, on April 22, for which 
seats sold at five dollars and the receipts were 
over forty-five hundred dollars, close to a new 
record for organ recitals. 


Six Scholarships of five hundred dollars 
each will be awarded, at the end of the 
summer season, to “the six most talented and 
consistent workers of the chorus” of the Mun- 
icipal Opera of St. Louis, to enable these to 
continue their studies for stage careers in 
light opera. 


“The Perfect Fool,” an opera by Gustav 
Noltz, has been given in London with con- 
siderable success. It has stirred varied feel- 
ings among the auditors and critics, as it has 
the unique distinction of being an opera which 
burlesques operatic themes and manners. 





The San Carlo Opera Company 
recently closed a season in Havana, Cuba, with 
remarkable suecess and with repeated ova- 
tions. The audiences were enthusiastic, not 
only over the artists, but also towards For- 
tune Gallo, the impresario. 


Musical Japan, the pioneer musie journal 
of the Chrysanthemum Land, in its May 
issue devotes much attention to the visit of 
Fritz Kreisler. It is of especial interest to 
Americans because of the article on Benjamin 
Franklin and his THarmonica The Magazine 
is printed in the Japanese language. 





“I Compagnacci”’ (Bad Companions), 
an opera in one act, by Primo Riccitelli, which 
won a prize of twenty-five thousand liras, has 
een presented at the Teatro Costanzi of 
Rome amid the greatest demonstrations of 
enthusiasm, 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company, be- 
ieved to have been the oldest independent 
organization of its nature in the world, and 
which began its activities in 1869, has vol 
untarily dissolved because of lack of support 
due to post-war economies of the public. The 
eading company producing grand opera in 
English only, it had furnished an opportunity 
for many British singers, not only “to try 
heir wings,” but also to make lasting names 
in musical annals. Let us hope that, as 
finances become less stringent, this very ex- 
cellent organization may take a new lease on 
life. 

The Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce held its national convention in 
Chicago, June 4-9, with several thousand in 
attendance, Aside from the codperation of 
the allied trades, much attention was given 
to the matter of music in the home, in 
character building, the latter being especially 
stressed in connection with settlement work, 








Boito’s “Nero” is to have its premiére at 
La Seala during next winter’s season. It 
has been waiting fifty years for a presentation, 
partly because it contains five acts and 
requires five hours for its performance. 


Harold Randolph has completed his 
quarter of a century as Director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Baltimore, in honor of 
which he was tendered a banquet by the board 
of trustees and members of the faculty, with 
many notables present. 


Siegfried Wagner js definitely an- 
nouneed to conduct a s*ries of concerts during 
the coming season, by the leading orchestras 
of America, the proceeds to go to “the 
revival of the festivals at Bayreuth.” 


Summer Opera at the Polo Grounds 
of New York: was inaugurated on the evening 
of July 20, with a performance of “Aida.” 


The Handel Festival Chorus of 4000 
for the recent festival at the Crystal Palace 
was really a body of picked voices from a 
large list of applicants of which many were 
turned down as not up to standard in vocal 
and reading capacity. This is enthusiasm for 
chorai singing! 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Chicago Musical College 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 

















The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Musicand DramaticArtin America 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 10 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


Faculty of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: 


PIANO 


MAURICE ARONSON 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 
EDWARD COLLINS 
HARRY DETWEILER 

MAX KRAMM 

ALEXANDER RAAB 

LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


VOCAL 


BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
EDOUARD DU FRESNE 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
DR. FERY LULEK 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
BURTON THATCHER 


MOTION PICTURE ORGAN 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


ene Tenese} 


VIOLIN 


LOIS DYSON 

MAX FISCHEL 
MAURICE GOLDBLATT 
RAY HUNTINGTON 
RUDOLPH REINERS 
LEON SAMETINI 


PIPE ORGAN 


CLARENCE EDDY 
HOWARD NEUMILLER 
HELEN W. ROSS 

Cc. GORDON WEDERTZ 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 


FELIX BOROWSKI LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS . PAULINE HOUCK 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES REPERTOIRE INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) 
MAURICE ARONSON (Piano) 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) MAX FISCHEL (Violin) 
WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 


ELENA DI MARCO 





BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


WALTON PYRE 





All Orchestral Instruments Taught 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE TOTAL VALUE 


OF $20,000 
75 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships awarded each year. Free and Partial application blanks on request. Mason & Hamun Grand Piano, presented for competition in the 
Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano 
Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department. 
These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Steck, Conductor. 


Opera Scholarships . 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in theclasses; also Diamond, Gold and Silver Medale: Dormitory Accommcdations. 


























- 58th YEAR  reacuine, cuavravgua, LYCEUM, CONCERT 620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
i AND ORGAN POSITIONS GUARANTEED CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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PIANO, VIOLIN, 
~ VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC, DRA- 
SCH O OL MATIC ART. 
806 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC. ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 





DETROIT #v 


CONSERVATORY of 


Irancis L. York, M.A., President 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice- President 
Finest Conservatoryin theWest 


Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 
and educational principles. Renowned faculty of 80. Students’ 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 


Teachers certificates. Desirable boardingaccommodations. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 10, 1923 


UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 







Complete one-and two- 
year courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. 


New buil¢ing costing 
$350,000 with equip- 
ment. 





An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 25th-July 28th 
Fsr information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Bui‘ding, Chicago, Il. 











Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 









Write for free catalog 









Fall Term Opens September 10 
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Michigan S State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Cata‘og 


Michigan State Norma! Col'ege Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


THE KATHARINE BURROWES TEACHING APPLIANCES 


Delightful aids in music teaching, Make teachers’ work lighter and pupils 
Musical Puzzle 





Mrs. Chas. II 
Fred A. 
Her- 


Piano—Francis L. York, M. A.; Elizabeth 
Tohnson, Louise Unsworth Crage, Minor E.White, 
Oleane Doty, Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Wil- 
helmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. Bac.; Ethel 
Littell. Alma Glock, M. Gray Fowler and 4) 
additional instructors. 


Singing—Archibald C. Jackson, 
Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett, 
Protheroe, Carl Mann, Jessie Morehouse, 
mine Lorch. 





Violin—Earl W. Morse, Saul Abramowitz, 


Organ—Francis L. York, M. A; Alle D. Zui: Mrs Raymond Brown, Raymond Dulitz, Wm, more thorough. Helpful and time-saving. Send for price list. 
dema, Mus. Doc. H. Engel pe ; Stories. Musical Note Gatherers. Meter Fractions. Forty Reading Studies for the 
Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.—Post di Piano. Sheet Music. Theory Course for Teachers. 


Graduat ~partment. Francis L. York, M. A 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers—Francis L. York. 
Public School Music and Drawing—Miss Hermine Lorch, Bertha Schafer. 4 


ly Adela Darling, Ethlyn Briggs. 


work ia this de 


KATHARINE PBURROWES, D. 245 Highland Ave., H. P., Detroit, Mich. 











School of Expression—Miss Lil 








| The October 1923 Issue of THE ETUDE Music Magazine will be an unusually fine | 
issue editorially and in music contents. This will be an advantageous issue for Announce- 

| ment as it will have a large circulation and the majority of the copies will be saved and 

| used for a number of years making it inevitable that thousands of friends of ETUDE 

| readers also will have the opportunity of seeing announcements appearing in this issue. | 


Dancing—Ethlyn Briggs. 


Examinations Free. For Catalog 
and Other Information, Address — = 
Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7—Detroit, Mich. 


As space will be limited in this issue we advise that space be reserved immediately. 








Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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CONSERVATORY 


OST SCHOOL OF MUSIC —_| 
ae) 38th . SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 10, 1923 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, Degrees and | 
Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions.» Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 











EXCELLENT DORMITORIES OFFER ACCOMMODATIONS AT MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


Among these might be mentioned 


PIANO—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor Gar- ORGAN — William Middelshulte, Frank Van PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson. 
wood, Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, Kurt Dusen. HARP—Fnrico Tramonti, Clara L. Thurston. 
Eegecck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION — SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION | 

VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John —A. Louise Suess, Luise K. Willhour 


Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem. Palmer, Leo Sowerby. Stage Training, Public Reading, Dancing. 


NE tee Ginn erie Baller acre nO ON CELLO — Robert ‘Ambrosius, THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL— 
Weidig, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. and many others. Frank Van Dusen 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1923—Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri, George H. Gartlan 
Including admission to Conservatory Recitals (by members of the faculty and advanced pupils); Teachers’ Normal Training 
Free Advantages: School; Lectures; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading Class and A Capella Choir. 25 free competitive scholarships. 
(Examinations from Sept. 4 to Sept. 7. Apply tor examination blank.) A Musical Bureau for securing positions. 
LYCEUM AND CHAUTAUQUA ENGAGEMENTS SECURED 


Examinations Free Catalog mailed free on application Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President—Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 

















SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Founded 1895 by William H. Sherwood 
Fine Arts Building Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO’S. OUTSTANDING SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


offers unsurpassed advantages 


secures public engagements and 





Home of the guarantees teaching positions for qualified students 
Sherwood Music School 


School overlooks Lake Michigan; Most harmoniously appointed studios in Chicago. 
Definite Courses in all Branches of Music, leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates. 


Special Public School Music Department 
Faculty of 70 distinguished Artists 





FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER .10th, 1923 DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 
Write Dept. E for free 1923-4 Catalog 
4 re , fe Reale sae Dee ee ee ee A 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The School -will offer each 
season 25 free and 50 partial 
scholarships to talented and 
deserving students who cannot 
afford to pay the regular tui- 
tion. These scholarships will 
be awarded in the Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Normal Training and 
Public School Music Depart- 
ments by competitive examina- 
tions to be held at the School 
registration week beginning 
Tuesday, September 4th. 
Application must be made on 
regular blanks supplied by the 
School and candidates will be 
notified when to appear for 
examination Candidates will 
be required to present a letter 
from a pastor of a church or a 
representative citizen certifying 
to their character and that he 
is familiar enough with their cir- 
cumstances to know that the; 
are deserving and could not 
otherwise afford to study. The 
scholarships will entitle the 
winner to tuition for one school 
year (except in Public School 
Music Department) but may be 
revoked by the Director if the 
student fails to work dil gently. 
Scholarships will notbeawarded 


Teachers’ Normal Training 

The demand for Teachers and Director of Music in 
Schools and Colleges is much greater than we are 
at any other time except the able to fill. The positions pay good salaries under 
beginning of the School year in ideal conditions. ‘The Columbia School of Music offers 
September. an excellent training and assists its graduates to secure 
these places through the School Employment Bureau 

Send for Scholarship The course includes thorough and peacticat work in Ele- 
Application Blank mentary Teaching and Advanced Pedagogy by means of 

a comprehensive course of lectures on Psychology and 

SCHOLARSHIPS Teaching as well as practical lessons on teaching both 

zs class and private as it applies to children’s work. 


TO BE Classes are also held in History of Music, Daleroze and 
AWARDED Harmony. A novel feature of this course is the 
Z Model Practice School. In this school are more than 

PIANO DEPARTMENT 


2 Honor Scholarships to in- 
clude free instruction in Piano, 





OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF 


SIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 10TH 


Registration week September 4th 
A School for the Serious Study of Music—Faculty of Eminent Artists and Teachers 
PIANO — THEORY — VOICE — VIOLIN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC — TEACHERS’ 
INTERPRETATION FOR PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 
VIOLONCELLO — DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


Accredited 


two hundred children receiving instruction 


Training, Sight Reading, Preliminary Harmony, 
and Dalecroze Eurythmics, under the direction of a 
Faculty teacher. Each Normal student is required to 
attend these classes every Saturday morning through 


the School year. 


Public School Music 


The course requires two years, but in many instances 
one year may be credited by sufficient teaching ex- 
perience, music study, College or University work, and 
students are enabled thereby to complete the course in 
one year. Diplomas and Degrees are also offered, 

Methods, 


The special features of the course are 


NORMAL TRAINING 


THE ETUDE 


VOICE DEPARTMENT 


2 Honor Scholarships to in- 
clude free instruction in Voice, 
Repertoire, Harmony, Sight 
Singing, Choral Conducting and 
History of Music. 


5 Free Scholarships, Voice 


only. 


13 Partial Scholarships, Voice 
only. 


VIOLIN 
DEPARTMENT 


2 Honor Scholarships to in- 
clude Violin, C oun terpoint, 
Analysis, Ensemble, Orchestra 
Conducting and History of 
Music. 


4 Free Scholarships, Violin 
only. 


13 Partial Scholarships, 
Violin only. 


in Ear- 
Technie 


NORMAL TRAINING 


1 Honor Scholarship to in- 
clude free instruction in Piano 
and all classes included in the 
requirements. 

2 Partial Scholarships to in- 
clude Piano and classes included 
in the requirements. 


Psychology,. History of Education, Practice Teaching, 
Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended work in Har- 


mony, Sight Reading and Ear Training. 


Interpretation Class for Professional Musicians 


Conducted by CLARE OSBORNE REED 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Counterpoint, Analysis, En- Interpretation classes will be conduected by Clare Osborne Reed for the benefit of advanced players who desire 1 Honor Scholarship in all 


semble, Orchestra Conducting the stimulation of class work, 
and History of Music. 

8 Free Scholarships, Piano 
only 

20 Partial Scholarships, Piano 


varied way is a fine source of practical knowledge. 


This opportunity is afforded for the hearing of criticism on a more 
repertoire, and the appreciation of many fundamental principles of technic and interpretation in a broad and 
The classes under Mrs. Reed’s direction are limited to 
certain numbers, and the competition for entrance makes acceptaneée a much desired honor, 


Year Book Free on Request 


only. COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box 3, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











LUM 


ON a ERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A School of Music and Dramatic Art 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
MASTER FACULTY INCLUDING: 
ELIAS DAY, 

President and Director of Dramatic Department 


THEODORE HARRISON, 
Director of Music Department and Teacher of Voice 


Fall ‘Term Opens September 10, 1923 


Our two and three year courses leading to 
degrees, diplomas and teachers’ certificates enable our 
graduates to obtain splendid positions in the concert 
and teaching field. 





Our school graduates the largest profess onal 
classes in the middle west; inquire for detailed 
statement. 

Over one thousand of our students are now filling 
successful positions throughout the country. 

Dormitories and studios in our beautiful building 
in the heart of new art centre, 2 blocks from~ Lake 
Michigan, North Side. 


Write Secretary for free illustrated catalog. 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box E, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1873 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


The University School of Music 
offers courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may 
attend the Music School and 
also take the regular work at 
the University. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. Detailed 
figures are available in our catalog. The University 
is governed by a board of trustees—all influential 
men, eager for the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beautifully situated, 
forty-four miles from Chicago. 


Fifty-first year opens October 1, 1923 


Address President for free catalog 


Box 6, University Hall, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE! 


Be sure to get this issue of 


THE ETUDE. If you are not 
a regular Subscriber, tell your 
dealer to reserve a copy for you 
or order early of the publishers 





extensive 


classes of the department for 
tivo years. 


2 Partial Scholarships in all 
Classes of the department for 
‘wo years. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence Collece. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Musie Course- 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 





PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 


Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
A MASTER TEACHER 
‘| Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
for free catalog and information, 


CARL J» WATERMAN, Dean, 













WISCONSIN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Ada Bird, Founder 
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The Singing Welsh 

Tue greatest calumny ever put upon a race was done by 
Mother Goose. If there ever was a decent, respectable, respon- 
sible people, it is the Welsh. Yet every child learns, before he 
is able to read, “Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief,’ and 
immediately associates these words in a way that often takes 
years to blot out. When he discovers that the Welsh, of all 
people, are hard-working, God-fearing men and women of 
unusual intelligence, talent and high aspirations, he feels misled 
and abused by the otherwise delightful gospel of childhood. 

How much singing has to do with the splendid character 
of Welsh folk, no one can tell; but because they do sing as few 
other people ever have sung is proof of their native high-mind- 
edness. 

Some one has said the Welsh are born singing. However 
true that may be, in after life, they certainly make music their 
main joy. Perhaps you have heard the war-time yarn of the 
eight Britons who were found in a dug-out, after a twelve-hour 
bombardment. ‘The two Irishmen were fighting still, the two 
Scotchmen were holding a debate, the two Englishmen had not 
yet been introduced, but the two Welshmen were getting up an 
oratorio society. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe, the famous Welsh composer, con- 
ducto rand adjudicator, whose compositions are sung more than 
those of any living Welshman, tells us that immediately after 
the Armistice, when the soldiers were celebrating the end of the 
war, thousands and thousands of Welsh soldiers decided at once 
upon a Festival of Song, which was held on the battlefields with 
memorable success. 

In Wales everybody sings. From Lloyd George down, 
nearly everybody can read music and would’ be ashamed if he 
could not. The Welsh singing societies in the United States 
reach a degree of excellence hard to surpass in any way. The 
joy of singing makes no sacrifice too great. 

At the Eisteddfod held in May in Philadelphia, and which 
was a feature of a wonderful ‘**Music Week,” conducted by the 
Philadelphia Music League, one male chorus came from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to compete for an insignificantly small prize. The 
carfare alone for the party cost these real musical enthusiasts 
$2800. They won second place, gracefully bowed to the judges’ 
decision in favor of the wonderful chorus from Wilkes-Barre, 
and left, all smiles, with the determination of winning the first 
prize next year. Most of the Wilkes-Barre chorus, we are told, 
were coal miners. 

Everybody sings. This is the secret of Welsh musical 
progress. Down deep in the mines, where dynamite and strange 
gases flirt with danger and death, the Welsh miner, excelled by 
none in the world, gathers with his friends and sings and sings 
and sings. Who can say that their far-famed excellence in the 
hazardous work of mining is not due in a large measure to the 
good cheer and good spirits which their voices carry with them 
to the midnight darkness of the mines, that you and I may have 
warmth and comfort in winter. 

But it is not in the highly drilled chorus that the Welsh 
are most surprising. When the entire gathering at the EKistedd- 
fod arises and pours forth its soul in such a hymn as Hudders- 
field, you will hear such a chorus as you have never heard before. 
They sing from memory in four parts; and the sheer beauty of 
the thing makes you dizzy with delight. 

The inspiration of music, possibly more than anything 
else, has carried men of Welsh blood to some of the loftiest 
positions obtained by man. 





Dressin’ Up 

We wish that we might borrow the pen of Lamb, or 
Addison, or Hawthorne, or Shaw, for half an hour, to write 
this editorial; for the subject is one which would have excited 
the imagination of any one of these worthies. Dressin’ Up is an 
instinct as primitive and elemental almost as the instinct for 
self-preservation. It is found in the most savage beginnings of 
man. Because it is particularly strong in children we are calling 
the attention of music teachers in this way to a factor which can 
be employed to help them prodigiously in class work with music 
pupils. 

Children just love to dress up. They love to fashion them- 
selves in the garb of pirates, fairies, cowboys, Indians, kings, 
queens, celebrities of any kind. There are all sorts of games 
and playlets in which the instinet for dressin’ up, accompanied 
by music, may make educational pastimes which the child never, 
never, never forgets. If your class is lagging behind, if you 
feel that you are getting stale yourself in your work with little 
tots, try “dressin’ up.” Give a little costume party and have 
the little folks come as notes, clefs, famous songs (Annie Laurie, 
Old Black Joe, Poor Sutterfly, ete) or as characters in little 
playlets or operettas. Start them at the beginning of the year 
so that each child will have something to do. It may make a 
difference in your whole season.. Never forget that you are 
dealing with little human entities with feelings and emotions— 
not with machines. 

Watch their parents. Do they love to “dress up?” What 
of the dozens of organizations, associations which seem to let 
men and women have an opportunity to assume any kind of garb, 
any kind of color, any kind of imaginary dignity. There is 
actually an: industry in America—an industry which caters 
robes, uniforms and costumes to colleges, military bodies, 
churches and other organizations. The instinct reaches from 
the bal masque to the altar, from the clown to the college presi- 
dent. Don’t blame the children for the “dressin’ up” instinct, 
when grown men by the hundreds of thousands seem to delight 
in sticking rooster feathers in their bonnets and hearing them- 
selves hailed as Grand Imperial Inexterminable Rajahs of the 
Jo Jo Amalgamation. 

The wise teacher lays first stress upon the management of 
instincts. Instincts are dynamos. The music teacher who 
harnesses and applies the ‘‘dressin’ up” instinct employs one of 
the most powerful dynamos of childhood. 


Music and Present-day Crisis 
Tur most sunny optimist cannot fail to see that social con- 
ditions throughout the world are in a very bad state. Russia 


‘ ; ; ‘ gs 
‘is trying to right age-old wrongs in a day. France and Ger- 


c 
many are at grips in a new struggle to settle huge debts. Italy, 
thanks to the Fascisti, is again gaining its balance. In Turkey, 
the Orient, England, Ireland, everywhere, everybody is faced 
with grave problems. Naturally this leads to social unrest; 
but .back of it all is the state of mind of the people affected. 
The future of the world depends upon the character of its in- 
habitants; and that character is largely a matter of careful 
growth: during the tender years of the child. ye 

In America we are now looking upon the most dangerous 
outbreak of outlawry and banditry in the history of the coun- 
try. We blame the criminals. We blame the war. We blame 
the police. We blame the courts. We blame everything but the 
real cause—the lack of proper character building in the youth 
of the miserable wretches who have let their cowardice and 
laziness get the better of them in the real battle of life. 
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The tragic neglect of the church and of the home leaves 
the day school as the only place in which millions and millions 
of American children must be trained in character. Forsake 
this, and America is doomed as surely as Nineveh and Babylon. 
Woe be to our glorious birthright unless some positive and 
powerful policy is established to meet the present social crisis 
and the greater crisis which must come. 

Tue Ervpre proposed a remedy which already has been 
widely adopted in public schools. It is simply a plan for regu- 
lar periods during the child’s school week, known as the ‘‘Golden 
Hour,” during which, through a carefully prepared, non-sec- 
tarian program, the principles of patriotism, honesty, fairness, 
nobility of purpose, truthfulness, industry and of the Golden 
Rule, are taught with the same care and attention given to 
regular school subjects. The part that music plays in the 
Golden Hour is very vital because music inspires, intensifies and 
elevates the child mind to those superior levels where such ethical 
instruction is far more readily absorbed. Without music the 
Golden Hour would be like a world without the sun. 

We are arranging with some public school music experts 
for some definite Golden Hour programs for future publication 
in Tur Erupr. Somehow, people are beginning to realize that 
music, administered in connection with character building, has 
a wonderful and far-reaching power. Charles M. Smith, a 
Boston detective, formerly manager of the Burns agency, and 
a detective of national note, insists, in the Boston Herald, that 
he has seen miracles performed by music in the way of reforming 
the most hardened criminals and fallen women. He claims that 
he has interviewed thousands in penitentiaries and that many 
have declared that music has been, in a great measure, respon- 
sible for leading them to a better life. Mr. Van der Wall, a 
Dutch musician and penologist, has been conducting similar 
work in New York prisons for a long time, with marked success. 
He is said to have quelled some of the most unruly groups 
through group singing. 

Music, employed for the reform of criminals, may produce 
wonderful results; but why employ. this agency when the human 
unfortunate has reached the lower levels? The place for ‘‘re- 
form” is long before the child has had an opportunity to err. 
That is the reason why people everywhere are realizing that 
some such plan as the Golden Hour is of far greater value in 
maintaining high standards of living in America than armies of 
police and acres of prisons. 

: As an American citizen your first concern is the preserva- 
tion of our commonwealth. The safety of every individual de- 
pends not upon the law courts nor upon the police alone. Save 
for ene quiet, firm vital thing we should require 100,000,000 
police in America—one officer for every citizen. That thing is 
character ; and the backbone of character is conscience. Neglect 
the education of the conscience and civil government will become 
a farce. ; 
We know of no more important sphere for music than this. 
W e know of no phase of musical work which will give the worker 
« higher opportunity to represent to the community that music 
thus employed is at once one of the most ne 


cessary things in our 
human scheme of prosperity, 


happiness and security. 


Sound Infinite 

ScIENTIFICALLY speaking, the vibrations of a given musical 
sound never end. When a pebble is dropped in water the con- 
centric circles extend to the boundaries of the basin holding the 
water whether that water is in a tin pail or in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The circles become fainter and fainter: but still they 
go on until some wave or tide interruption interferes with them. 

Musical sound is much the same. The difference is that 
sgund goes in all directions. At a certain distance it may seem 
to be inaudible ; but by acoustical apparatus it may be heard. It 
may be boosted along its way by electricity via the telephone or 
the radio. 

The popularity of the radio is due to the fact that modern 
inventions have made it possible to pick up sound vibrations and 
magnify them. Many people are now asking why it may not 





also become possible in the future to invent some apparatus to 
rick up sounds emitted years ago. Why might it not be pos- 
sible to pick up the voice of Jenny Lind, the playing of Paganini, 
cf Chopin or Mozart. Why might we not hear the voices of 
Lincoln, Washington, Shakespeare, Dante, Cicero? Cf course 
this may seem like a wild flight of the imagination, but then who 
seventy-five years ago would have imagined the radio of to-day, 
with our city roofs veritable forests of poles and trailing wires. 

Already men of wisdom and standing are asserting their 
beliefs in telepathy. Luther Burbank, in a recent issue of the 
American Magazine, contends that certain people have minds 
so in tune that telepathic messages are not uncommon. He cites 
the case of his mother and himself, giving many instances of the 
interchange of messages. Then there is the historic instance of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, who among other things, instantly 
reported a conflagration in a distant city long before the intro- 
duction of the telegraph or the radio, 

One Erupe reader in Alberta reports that’ he recently took 
up a copy of Tur Erupre for last April, just after the arrival 
of the paper. He opened the volume and turned to Abide With 
Me, in the new version arranged by Homer Samuels and sung 
by Mme. Galli-Curci. His father, in a different part of the room 
immediately commenced singing Abide With Me. He wants to 
know whether this was musical telepathy. The psychologists (at 
least many psychologists we know) would say that it was not. 
They would contend that it was merely a coincidence, or that 
there is a law of averages which brings about such coincidences 
every so often. Burbank would certainly call it musical tele- 
pathy. We are beginning to feel (we don’t say that we know) 
that there is a kind of very highly developed neryous sym- 
pathetic bond between musical folk which seems to lead to some- 
thing very much like what is popularly termed telepathy. 





And Still They Come 


Tue Ervupe has done everything humanly and journalistie- 
ally possible to help in the suppression of the fake publisher 
the skunk who advertises for poems to be set to music, furnishes 
awful melodies and harmonies, and then prints the music at an 
exorbitant rate which the poor sucker pays under the delusion 
that his song will make a fortune. 

One has very little pity for the victim of the gold brick 
bunco-steerer. The victim counts upon getting a fortune for 
nothing; and when he opens his package of supposedly real 
money and finds sawdust he is really a partner in the crime. 
The song-poem victim, however, is led to believe that he has 
talents which have a great market value. His vanity and often 
his poverty and ignorance make him an easy victim for the 
swindler. These thieves make particular prey of widows in dire 
straits. 





Notwithstanding pages of articles exposing the fraud, we 
receive every day the printed evidences of the work of these 
swindlers. They average from six to ten a day. Their owners 
value them at anything from two hundred to a thousand dollars. 
They are not worth that many rubles if you can imagine what 
that amount may be. 

It may interest some that when we can identify a piece of 
this kind we are so certain that it is worthless trash that we 
never even open the wrapper. It goes at once into the waste 
basket. If any reader of the Erupr hears of anyone with a 
song-poem who has it in mind to patronize one of the swindlers 
described, better advise him to turn the money into pennies and 
drop them one at a time down a rat hole. It will be more amus- 
ing and quite as profitable. It will save us the time and annoy- 
ance of handling these impossible things. Moreover it may 
entertain the rats. 





The teachers who for years have been adding the amount 
of “The Etude” subscription price to the first bill of each pupil 
sent out at the beginning of the season, in September, may 
de so this year confident that The Etude for the coming sea- 
son—Our Fortieth Anniversary Year—will be a long succes- 
sien of extraordinary issues. Both the pupil and the teacher 
will be helped immensely by a very slight added cost, 
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Leaves From a Virtuoso’s Note Book 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 


By the Famous Russian Pianist, Conductor and Teacher 


Practical Study Ideas from Personal Contact with Liszt and Rubinstein 


(Secured expressly for Tue Erupr by Harriette Brower) 


“Some of the happiest, although some of the most 
strenuous, days of my'student life were spent with the 
master, Franz Liszt, in Weimar. I was but a lad of 
nineteen and had just finished my course of study at 
the Conservatory in Moscow. After this I had some 
lessons with Anton Rubinstein, who subsequently felt 
that the greatest thing for me would be to be accepted 
as a pupil by Liszt. 

“A little later it was made possible for me to go 
abroad for further study. A couple of friends went 
with me, and we arrived in Leipsic in time for the 
Music Festival, in which Liszt himself was taking part. 
I met him and he asked me to come to Weimar and 
study with him. As soon as the Festival was over, 
my friends went with me to Weimar and engaged a 
room for me there. By this time I was_ horribly 
homesick, for I knew not a word of German; but after 
my first lesson with the master this feeling left me 
and I threw myself into my studies with the greatest 
ardor. For three years I had the infinite privilege of 
coming into close contact both as pupil and_ friend, 
with this wonderful man, who showed me many marks 
of his kindly interest and affectionate regard. 

“T am asked sometimes what were the distinguishing 
characteristics of Liszt’s playing and why was it so 
remarkable. I find the question somewhat difficult to 
answer. His piano tone was not so big; some of the 
rest of us had as much; but it excelled in a marvellously 
searching, poignant quality, the like of which I have 
never heard from any one else. In fact it could not 
be said that he merely played the piano; he played 
music. The two terms are widely different. He would 
sit at the very same piano which we students used to 
thump with our playing, a very mediocre, unreliable 
instrument; yet he could produce music from it such 
as we, none of us, had dreamed of. Apropos of Rubin- 
stein, Liszt once told me a story of a banquet given 
to Rubinstein in Vienna, at the close of his historical 
concerts there, Liszt himself being present. One of 
the committee gave ‘Rubinstein,’ as the first toast. 
Rubinstein became very restless during the speech, 
and as soon as the speaker finished he sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming, ‘How can you drink to my health, or 
honor me as a pianist, when Liszt is sitting at the same 
table? Compared to him we are all corporals and he 
is the one and only Field Marshal.’ 

“If ever you heard Anton Rubinstein 
you heard a fine artist, a great artist. 
I studied with him and know whereof 
| speak. Compared with the rest of us, 
he towered far higher. We were pig- 
mies and he the stalwart man. But 
when one speaks of Liszt, then Rubin- 
stein sinks into insignificance. He is 
then the pigmy and Liszt the giant. As 
much difference between them as_ be- 
tween black and white. While Rubin- 
stein had a fine tone quality, which he 
diligently cultivated, Liszt’s tone was 
memorable. I can never forget how he 
intoned the theme of the first movement 
of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. Those 
tones will remain with me for life; 
I can hear them now and always try 
to reproduce them when I play the 
work. 

“Tt is the fashion to play Liszt’s 
music, and many treat it very super- 
ficially, as though it were merely meant 
for the salon. But there is usually a 
deeper meaning than appears on the 
surface. The master had some special 
thought or experience, which influenced 
or compelled him to compose as he did. 
And the interpreter of his music should 
bring to it a many-sided experience of 
life in order to fathom its depths. Take 
for instance that short composition of 
his, JI Penseroso. To many pianists it 
means little or nothing; just a ‘harmony 
of sweet sounds.’ When he wrote it, 
Liszt had in mind that masterpiece 
of Michael Angelo, the statue of 


Lorenzo di Medici, in the Church of San Lorenzo, 
in Florence. It will be remembered that he sits, 
a heroic figure, plunged in deep reflection, above two 
recumbent figures at his feet. The work is termed 
“Meditation;’ and is one of the great marbles of the 
world of art. So with Liszt’s Sposolizio, an embodiment, 
in tones, of Raphael’s masterpiece of the Madonna. One 
has only to turn to the pieces to which Liszt has given 
titles, to realize the poetical significance of the com- 
positions. I carry photographs of these masterpieces with 
me as reminders of the master’s intentions. 

“In my long life I have met many interesting and 
remarkable personalities, but never have I seen any 
one as impressive as Liszt. One felt the instant of 
coming in touch with him, that there was something 
majestic, god-like in him; one felt that here was an all- 
embracing spirit. He impressed people that way and 
he played music in that spirit—the spirit of a conqueror. 


The Music of Bach 


“How Liszt loved the music of Bach, and taught us 
all to love it with him! I am still a student of this 
great music, for I do not know all of it by any 
means. I am only beginning to realize and feel its 
deep, inner meaning. I was over forty years old before 
I arrived at an understanding of the true greatness 
of the master and learned to play his music more in 
the way it should be played. Young pianists nowadays 
are fond of placing some of these big works on their 
programs. Well and good; if they play the notes 
with clearness and precision and give a general idea 
of the form of the compositions. When I see these 
programs I say—if the player is young—no, he has 
not lived, he has not the life experience to play such 
things. When one is twenty one cannot fathom the 
mysteries of Bach. Neither at thirty. At forty one 
begins to understand; at forty-five, yes, at forty-five, 
cne should have arrived at years of experience—of 
life. But, lest these words should discourage young 
students and players who like to play Bach’s music, 
I hasten to say that I encourage them to study much 
and deeply into the works'of this great master, for this 
study will bear rich fruit one day, when experience has 
prepared the soil and fertilized it. 

“T feel, when I come to America, this great young 
country, that its people are strong, full of fire and 
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vitality; they should also develop a great music. In 
the old world all depends on tradition; the people are 
hound and held back by it. They speak, act and feel 
as their parents, their grandparents, their great grand 
parents felt and acted. They are held back by barriers 
and obstacles of custom. Young America meets the 
obstacle fairly, gives it a blow, pushes it aside, and 
rushes on. Because their ancestors, in the old country, 
heated their houses very inadequately and froze in 
America 
is more progressive and aggressive; the present genera- 
tion will not follow in the steps of its forbears, but 
believes in progress 


cold weather, their descendants do the same. 


I love this freedom to progress 
to constantly climb higher, and I feel this spirit will 
animate the art-life of the nation. 

“Yes, I practice slowly 


Doubtless fast practice is 
the bane of many a young student. Slow. practice and 
medium power, not full power. I do not practice 
scales and finger exercises, but rather passages from 
pieces—difficult places from the whole piano literature, 
or perhaps I should say, from my repertoire. Take 
the C-sharp major Prelude from Bach’s ‘Well Tempered 
Clavichord;’ that makes a fine finger study. Then parts 
of the Chopin Etudes, octaves from Tschaikowsky, or 
anything that exercises the various muscles, or bits that 
need constant repetition One must always practice; 
an artist can never get away from that! 


Adapt the Work to the Hand 

“As it may have been noticed from my recital pro- 
grams, I have edited and revised many compositions, 
adapting them in various ways to the needs of the 
modern pianist. I have a large hand with a wide span 
and do not need to resort to the necessities of small 
hands in playing. For instance, take the little Gigue 
in B-flat by Bach. It will be remembered that. this 
short piece requires constant crossing of left hand over 
the right, in order to bring out the melody. 
is really not necessary if one has a hand capable of 
reaching the Intervals. I have altered the manner of 
performing the notes between the two hands, so ther« 
is seldom any crossing of hands necessary. It is quit 
simple in this way, and there is no change whateve 
in the notes themselves. In fact the theme sings 
itself more connectedly by this manner of playing 
Many compositions gain in ease of delivery by fore- 


This effort 





thought in making them more pianistic 
and helping them to lie better under 
the hand. 

“Young would-be pianists do not 
work half hard enough and then won- 
der why they do not achieve ‘great 
things. I sometimes think of the first 
lesson I had with Anton Rubinstein. I 
was told to prepare Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana, of eight pieces, Beethoven's 
Concerto in E-flat, and Sonata in A, 
Opus 101, also Chopin’s Sonata in B 
minor. All these were then new to me 
and I had but six weeks to learn them 
That was a task! By slaving seven or 
eight hours daily I mastered the notes 
fairly well; but of the inner meaning 
of these wonderful works a lad in his 
teens could hardly gain an_ insight 
through such a system of crowding. 
That the desire to learn was not killed 
in me was due to my happy disposition 
and real love for art. All the lessons 
with Anton Rubinstein were on the 
same order; I cramming for them and 
he hearing me go through my pieces 
and afterwards playing them for me, 
but without correcting me or showing 
me how to do them The work I did 
with him was after I had graduated 
from the Conservatory, and was pei 
haps the stepping stone to the period | 
spent with my revered master, Liszt. 

“T have very definite ideas as to how 
music should be taught. Let me tell 
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you how we do it in Russia, in the great Conservatories 
there 

“Everything goes by system. There are two classes 
of students, the Lower and the Higher; there are also 
two classes of instructors. Those for the earlier grades 
must understand the foundation very thoroughly and 
carry the student from the first beginnings up to a 


certain point, when he is ready to enter the higher 
classes. The Lower Class instructor may or may not be 
a player; he can cover the elementary work without 
ever having come before the public as a pianist. His 
office is that of a teacher 

‘The Upper Class master is called a Professor. He 
must be a concert artist, either actively before the public, 
or one who has done concert work at one time in his 
career. He builds up the student on the foundation laid 
by the assistant teacher and aims to turn him out an 


artistic player and good musician. The Professor trains 
him in advanced repertoire, forms his taste, and should 
be able to act as an interpretative model worthy of 
imitation. 








“There is also system in studying repertoire. Take 
the Lower Class, for instance. It has several divisions. 
For each of these a certain number of compositions must 
1 tudied, such as are suitable for that degree of 
advancement Small programs, for each division, can 
be made from these earlier lists. As the student 
advances, his repertoire grows with his progress. He 
must study for two years before he attempts anything 
of Chopin. As for Beethoven—with the exception of 


the little Sonatines and small pieces—a_ full-fledged 
Sonata is not to be thought of for a number of years. 

“And so it is with all the big works of the pianist’s 
repertoire. Thus the student is carefully grounded, 
grows slowly but surely and advances gradually into 
the stature of a well-rounded musician. 

“Perhaps you may think this sounds too slow and 
pedantic for rapidly-moving America. It may be some- 
what slow but it is thorough; and it forms sound 
musicianship and produces capable artists. Russia is 
; for these methods 
are followed in other European’ schools. The result 
of this artistic completeness is that Americans, in many 


not alone in desiring thoroughness 


cases, have felt it necessary to come to Europe to study. 
Why do they do so? Because they realize that there 
is more thorough and artistic training to be had abroad 
than at home. But there is no need for this condition 
to exist If Americans felt they could get equally 
sound, thorough and artistic culture at home, there would 


be no reason for them to seek it elsewhere. 


‘The General Music School 
“It seems to me we have to look deeper than the 
curriculum of the foreign music school—deeper even 


than its artistic ideals to find the cause of its artistic 
standing and success. The crux of the matter really is 
that the big European music schools are not run for 
pecuniary profit; they do not exist to make money. 
There is always a deficit at the end of the year. If 
the school is subsidized, the Government attends to the 
deficit; if. not, wealthy individuals or a Committee 
in charge of school affairs looks after it. It is art 
first with us in Russia, not to see how much money can 
be made out of teachers’ labor or out of students’ fees. 

“The case is different in America, is it not? There 
may be a few endowed music schools with you. But 
the general run of conservatories follow the plan of 
building upon a financial standard—in other words, of 
making it pay. 

“T have conferred with some of the heads of flourish- 
ing music schools in this country, and they all tell me 
the same thing. They say: ‘Our school is on a firm 
financial basis; it brings in large sums each year; we 
never have a deficit. And I say to them it is not 
possible to run a school on the highest ideals, which 
will do justice to its professors, its teachers and students 
and yet make money. The money you make comes out 
cf the teachers who must slave day in and day out, in 
order that the institution may take half the fee he 
earns from the student, and thus make money for it. 
I say to them frankly, I cannot teach in any institution 
under those conditions. Not that I wish to make 
large sums for myself; I am satisfied to earn enough 
for daily needs. 

“Tt is the same with orchestras everywhere. They 
cannot be run with profit; there must always be sound 
financial backing. An illustration from my own experi- 
ence might be apropos. I was arranging a performance 
of a large work by Ducasse for chorus and orchestra. 
In order to secure the musicians and ensuré the neces- 
sary rehearsals, it brought the expenses—including hall 
and advertising—to 11,000 rubles. The tickets, all of 
which were sold, brought in 5,500 rubles, exactly one 
half the outlay; the other half came out of my own 
pocket. 

“Therefore I repeat, it is impossible to give concerts 
of the highest class, or run an ideal music school at 
a profit. Have the latter endowed or subsidized; found 
it on the highest ideals; and there will then be no 
need for any student to leave his country to study 
elsewhere. You would have supreme institutions right 
in your midst. 

“T am very glad of the opportunity to say a few words 
on this question; for I feel it is a vital one in the 
cause of music in this country.” 


The Tell-How Teacher 


By Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy 


One of the most important qualifications for ,a music 
teacher is the ability to “tell how” a thing should be 
done. In other words it is the power to transmit her 
knowledge to the pupil so clearly and so definitely that 
there can be no doubt of her meaning. This is not as 
common an attribute as one might suppose. The gift 


of imparting one’s knowledge is just as necessary to 


the music teacher as to the instructor of Latin or 

efforts carefully 
and knows exactly how and why she does each thing, 
she cannot teach successfully 


I ! 
1 
1 


history. Unless one has thought out her 


no matter how well she 
ay. Her pupils may copy her mannerisms, but 
they cannot work with the intelligent independence that 


may p 
will be theirs if they have the benefit of clear thinking 
on the teacher’s part. The old adage about poets might 
be paraphrased to read, “Teachers are both born and 
made,” for there are certain principles which the earnest 
young teacher may observe and apply to her own needs, 

First, 1t is well to avoid too many explanations, Little 
pupils, especially, are confused by too wordy and lengthy 
liscussions. One’s language should be simple and direct, 
suited to the age and mental attainments of the pupil, and 
so clear that one cannot possibly find himself in the situ- 
ation of the gcod bishop, who, after preaching a sermon 
intended to prove beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 
the existence of God, met two laborers of his parish. 

“Well, Bill’ he asked genially, “how did you and 
John like the sermon?” 


Bill shuffled his feet and hung his head in a moment 
of embarrassment. ; 

“Fine, yer honor, fine!” he said. “But,” he blurted out 
suddenly, “somehow John and me—we still believes there 
is a God.” 

As far as possible, use questions rather than state- 
ments. A well directed question serves to draw out the 
pupil, sets him to thinking and forces him to give out 
something, instead of receiving everything. Children like 
to do their own thinking. How often one hears a child 
exclaim, “Don’t tell me. I'll get it in just a minute.” 
Instinctively, he feels that if he can work out the problem 
for himself, he will have achieved something worth while, 
will have marked a milestone in his progress. 

Another requisite, is patience in the telling. No matter 
how clear and intelligent the teacher’s directions, if they 
are delivered in a nervous, irritable manner, they will 
lose much of their effect. Especially is this true in 
working with young children. Little folks do their best 
work when entirely unconscious of themselves. A few 
sharp words from the teacher can turn an intelligent, 
happy child into a blundering, fumbling automaton. 

A little self-control is an excellent panacea for nervous- 
ness and is well worth cultivating for one’s own sake. 
The Golden Rule, too, works as well in teaching as in 
other avenues of life. 





Tue only lucky people are those who work hard; luck 
comes in the shape of what you earn—Epwarp Bok. 


ALWays remember that good musicianship carries one 
much farther than a good natural voice —ALMA GLUCK. 
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The First Use of the Damper Pedal 
By Lorene Martin 


How often is otherwise good piano playing marred 
by careless pedaling! Quite invariably such delinquency 
is caused by too little attention having been given to the 
carly use of the pedal. The student was left to follow 
his own inclinations, with only the admonition to “change 
the pedal with every change of harmony.” 

Although the ear is the true guide to good pedaling, 
the untrained instinct can seldom be relied upon to pro- 
duce the best results; and since “the pedal is the soul of 
the pianoforte,” we cannot be too careful about bringing 
our pupils into an understanding of its use. 

As soon as the text requires the use of the damper 
pedal, usually near the end of the second grade, every 
pupil should be given a concise explanation of what the 
pedal is, what it is for, and how it is to be used. 

First of all, open the piano and let the pupil see 
what happens inside. Point out the long row of dampers 
lying at rest against the strings. Play a few notes and 
show how one of these little dampers flies back when- 
ever a key is pressed, permitting the strings which the 
hammer has struck to vibrate freely so long as the key 
is down, but checking them instantly when the key is 
released. Then play a few notes with the pedal down. 
All of the dampers will now be seen to lift simultaneous- 
ly,.not only leaving the strings that are struck to vibrate 
unchecked but also causing other strings to vibrate in 
sympathy with them. This glimpse into piano mechan- 
ism, by revealing the reason for saying “damper” rather 
than “loud” pedal, will tend to make the student more 
careful in its use. 

Next, explain that while the pedal and all of the 
delicate effects which it is capable of producing may 
well be the study of a life-time, the principles under- 
ly'ng its use are simple and may readily be understood. 

The primary use of the pedal is to prolong or bind 
together tones or chords which we cannot hold with 
the fingers. This is accomplished in two ways, spoken 
of as direct pedaling and syncopated or after-pedaling. 
The direct pedaling, 7c. immediate pressure with the 
striking of the keys, if used to bind together tones or 
chords of the same harmony, as: 


Ex.1 
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The syncopated, or after-pedal, is used to bind to- 
gether tones or chords of different harmony, as: 
Dvorak 
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Here the pedal is taken just after the keys are struck, 
rather than at the same time. If used directly after 
sounding the chords in passages of this kind, the pedal 
will “color” each chord separately, but will bind no two 
of them together. 

If these and similar illustrations are praciiced until 
the principle is thoroughly mastered, this brief explan- 
ation will suffice to give the student a sense of confi- 
dence and accuracy in his early efforts. 


Making Programs Attractive 


By Sara Arnette Cooper 


One way of making recital programs more attractive 
is by introducing recitations pertaining to music. In the 
Junior Department of Ture Erune, there are usually very 
attractive little verses which children take great delight 
in memorizing. Appropriate verses can always be chosen 
by the teacher, and these may be used very effectively 
during a program. The writer has very successfully in- 
troduced this in recital work, with the result that several 
days before each recital pupils make the request and 
express their eagerness to recite. 

Each month the writer places Ture Erupr on a table 
in her studio, and pupils who arrive early for their les- 
sons read the Junior Department. with a great deal of 
pleasure. The poems, riddles and little essays appeal to 
them strongly. It stirs enthusiasm in their work and 
increases their love for music. When pupils know that 
ErupeEs are in store for them, they make it a point to 
come earlier to their lessons, thus making the teacher's 
schedule for the afternoon prompt to the minute. 
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Musical Vistas 


Sketches From a Busy Musical Life 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 


[Epriror’s Nors.—The following paragraphs are selected 
for Brupp readers from the new work of the famous British 
composer, conductor and teacher, Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford. He was born in Dublin in 1852; and few musical 
careers have been more active and more important in rais- 


Can the Unmusical Become Musical? 

A MINIMUM of humanity is tone-deaf. A large num- 
ber of persons have undeveloped ears. The number 
of persons who can distinguish between a high and a 
low voice is very large. They are not tone-deaf. The 
number who can fix the accurate difference in pitch 
hetween a high and low voice is comparatively small, 
but not so small as the number of those who cannot 
distinguish any difference at all. Blind people are com- 
paratively few; short sight is common, very acute sight 
is rarer, but out of all proportion less rare than total 
blindness. As it is with sight, so it is with hearing. The 
undeveloped ear can be trained, as painters, microscopists, 
and tailors can train the undeveloped eye. The ear 
whieh can distinguish between a higher and a lower 
voice in ordinary speech only needs training to specify 
the notes upone which specch is based. It is only 
defining the pitch of which thé ear is already conscious. 
It has been amply proved, by actual experiment, that 
a class of children, some of whom have musical and 
othcrs unmusical ears, can be divided into these two 
parts, the so-called unmusical becoming listeners, the 
musical, performers. The result eventually being that 
the unmusical become musical. In other words, their 
ears have awoke to the acuter sense of sound, and have 
developed themselves in the process. 


Hearing with the Eyes 

The faculty of reading music from paper—of hearing 
it with the eyes—is ingrained in some but must be 
cultivated in others. It is not a very difficult matter, 
but it may take time. To read a book without hearing 
it read out is an easy matter to the great mass of 
mankind. To ‘adapt the same course to music is not 
at all a far cry. No performer can translate a com- 
position on paper into sound upon an instrument without 
in some measure possessing this qualification; and the 
step from this accomplishment to reading the score 
of a string quartet in an armchair is not so great as 
it scems. It needs practice, which is often gained by 
following a performance, score in hand. It means work, 
sometimes ungrateful work, but the reward is great 
enough to justify the work. It will be of vast help 
to the intelligent listener, and will be of all-round value 
to everybody who has musical proclivities, especially tc 
those who are too far away to hear what they read. No 
composer, naturally enough, is without this faculty. No 
performer ought to be. The real difficulty comes in 
when the eye has to read not the notes merely, but 
the quality of the notes. This*is a step fur(her than 
appreciating the pitch, and it becomes a matter of neces- 
sity when orchestral music is read, where exigencies 
of color come in. This is, however, a pure matter of 
experience. It will come quickly to quick eyes and to 
sensitive ears, more slowly to the less receptive. But 
it is a mistake to call it a gift; it is Snly an acquire- 
ment, however long a time mastery $f its intricacies 
may take. 


The True Test of Conducting 

The true test of conducting is the result it attains, 
not the amount of arm-wielding and pose which the 
public sees. The best judgment of a conductor is formed 
by sitting in front of him, not at his back. It cannot 
be too often insisted that the master conducts more 
with his eye than with his arm, Richter and von 
Biilow often stopped conducting altogether, and left the 
orchestra alone; but all the time they watched, and 
looked. An organist under Richter—I speak from per- 
sonal experience, for I played the Mass in D twice for 
him—felt his eye through his spine without looking 
round for the beat. 

It is now too often the fashion to go and hear, not 
the music, but conductors. They ‘are at best only in- 
terpreters, not ‘creators. As Wagner truly said, the 
greatest test they had was to hit (upon the real tempo, 
by nature not by instruction. In this gift von Btilow 
was the greatest of them all. In his pamphlet upon 


Professor of Music at Cambridge University 


Professor at the Royal College of Music 


ing the standard of musical taste in the Europe of the 
present day. In Interludes (BE. P. Dutton & Co.), Sir 
Charles presents many interesting sketches from which the 
following extracts have been made. ‘The fine Clarity of his 
opinions is refreshing. ] 


conducting, Wagner has laid down many wise theses. 
He has, unfortunately, as usual mixed them up with 
irrelevant, and sometimes ill-natured, personalities, If 
he had only: omitted’ these, his book would have bcen 
a still more valuable contribution to musical education. 
Von Bulow more succinctly divided the genus of con- 
ductors into those who had their heads in the score, 
and those who had the score in their heads, 


The Rise of American Music 

The appearance of a school of American music dates, 
as might be expected, from the Civil War of the Sixties 
In poetry a new note was sounded by Walt Whitman 
in the West, answering the trumpet call of Tolstoi in 
the East. In music the beginning was made; although 
a nation of such recent growth, and consisting of so 
many still unamalgamated elements, could not be expected 
to strike out a new and individual path. Nations have 
to grow old with a folk-music of centuries behind them 
before they express themselves in unmistakable terms 
of their own nationality. The ingredients have to be 
mixed and boiled before the dish is served. Upon this 
point von Bilow and Dvorak were equally positive; 
both agreed in the prophecy that with patience the day 
of American music would come. 


Are You Really Working for Art or for Yourself? 

The world of music may be divided roughly into two 
sections, those who work for their art, and those who 
work for themselves. So have those who create music 
heen humorously divided into those who compose, and 
those who decompose. Of the two divisions of artists, the 
unselfish is (as most good things are) by many degrees 
the rarer, but it secures the larger power, and the 
larger fame. The last hundred years have not lacked 
artists whose ideals have been as high as their influence 
is far-reaching. Some examples come at once to the 
mind. Any composer, whose works have lasted one 
hundred years, and still hold the public taste, belongs 
to the better race. We need not individualize such men; 
they proclaim themselves. 

With reproductive artists, it is different, the man 
who works for himself is in the majority, he who 
works for music in the minority; but in the latter 
case, we have abiding influence, in the former but 
names. No violinist ever took first rank by reason of 
the instrument upon which he played. Many a singer 
has lived in history by the instrument which was physi- 
cally in his throat, No pianist has survived over and 
above his contemporaries, because he happened to play 
con a Pleyel or a Broadwood, on a Bechstein or a Stein- 
way, but by the interpretation of music which he gave 
upon any pianoforte. Such survivals are, in comparison 
with the hosts of players and singers, few but striking. 


Artists Priests of the Public 

Singing appears to be the only branch of music in 
which the instrument counts for more than the person 
who plays upon it, or the manner of the playing. The 
key to the whole position is to be found in a little 
commonplace book (now printed) in which Brahms 
jotted down the sayings and writings of men which 
impressed him,—the sentence in question is by Joachim 
and (translated) as follows:—‘‘Artists are the priests, 
not the servitors of the public.” In other words, their 
business is to direct taste, not to follow it, to give 
the lead to their hearers of what they ought to like to 
hear, and not to play flimsy or inferior work merely 
because the public, perhaps after one hearing, momen- 
tarily prefers it. I may specify some of these departed 
artists of the highest ideals, chief amongst them Joachim 
and Hans von Btilow. Liszt was a curious blend of 
both, with a strong bias on the right side. Clara 
Schumann was above proof: so even in his purely 
executive capacity was Sterndale Bennett. 

In the world of singers, the cases are rarer, and 
instances of what I may term artistic selfishness are 
largely in the majority. Who can recall a single action 
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for the good of music, as distinct from the display of 
voice, of Catalani, of Alboni, of Tamberlik? Even 
Patti, with all Europe at her feet, had the power in 
her grasp of being a priestess of her art and she became 
servant of the public, inducing them to hear her in 
Mozart, not Mozart in her, and popularizing as the 
highest form of art “Home, Sweet Home” and “Coming 
thro’ the Rye.’ She had a perfect instrument on which 
she played with perfect technic; but the results mu- 
sically were equivalent to those of a first-rate violinist 
who confined his efforts to the Fantasias of de Beériot 
and Ernst. 

If only singers of the first calibre, who hold the 
public in their hands, no matter-what they sing, wer 
to use the great power they hold to disseminate the best 
music, instead of wrapping their talent in a napkin, 
how different would the taste of the public have become ! 
They might not get an encore for the high note at 
the end (which the composer probably eschewed) but 
they would gain immensely by singing a fine work as 
the composer (a better judge of what he meant) intended 
it to be produced; and the hearer would take the absence 
of merely vocal display as an artistic conviction, for he 
knows that the performer can sing the high note quite 
easily if the music demands it. Sims Reeves even 
changed the end of “Thou shalt dash them” in the 
“Messiah” to a high note to secure a round of applause, 
not for the sake of Handel, who knew what he was 
about when he put his high note climax on ‘dash 
them” and not on the “potter’s vessel.” If Handel had 
heard this vandalism, he would have treated Reeves 
he did the recalcitrant soprano Cuzzoni. 


a 


Reeves and the Poster 

In connection with this much belauded tenor, I may 
recite an experience of Charles Hallé, who had engaged 
and announced him with Tietjens and other singers 
for a concert in Manchester. The rehearsal began, 
but no Reeves appeared. To explain his absence a note 
arrived, saying that he was unwell and confined to bed 
at his hotel. Hallé knew better, went straight to his 
room, and found that the illness was caused by the 
tenor’s contention that his name was in smaller letters 
on the posters than those of his colleagues. Hallé was 
equal to the occasion, procurcd a poster and a foot rule,, 
returned with them to Reeves’ room, and gave me a most 
humorous description of Reeves crawling over the floor 
in primitive attirc, and measuring the letters by the 
rule. Finding, as Hallé knew, that the letters were of 
identical size, he dressed and sang. 

When conductors choose to doctor great works as 
Mahler did by adding thrce horns, trombones, and a 
tuba to the funeral march in the “ 
they are on the same reprehensible lines, but even they 
have not got so far as to alter the ending of the 
“Coriolan” overture to a fortissimo; a course which 
Costa himself would have approved, for he told Grove 
that he “would never play it again with that pianisstmo 
ending !” 


Eroica” Symphony, 
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Swimming to Music 


By Percy N. Stone 





Music is being put to new purposes in a School of 
Athletics of New York city. 

It has been discovered, according to the directors of 
this institution, that the fear of the aspiring swimmer is 
lessened if, across the pool, he hears coming to him some 
instrumental music in which the rhythm is easily caught. 
No one in the school attempts to explain the reason for 
this; but they do insist that since a small orchestra has 
been playing near the pool they have had almost no diffi- 
culty with beginners. Where, before, students would hold 
back and hesitate before plunging their heads under 
water, now it appears that the music robs them of all 
timidity. 

With the advanced students the music works in another 
way. By following the rhythm of the tune that is being 
played, these persons, who already can swim well enough 
to prevent fear, restrain a natural tendency to rush 
strokes that should be taken slowly. Waltz music is used 
almost entirely, for it was discovered that most swimming 
strokes are best executed to this. For some of the racing 
strokes, though, four-four time is used. 

Finished swimmers are turned out of the school with 
the aid of music in their instruction in about half the time 
that was previously required, reports the head of the or- 
ganization. She says that no ballroom or rhythmic danc- 
ing ever gave her the satisfaction that is to be found in 
swimming to the music of an orchestra. Strokes which 
were difficult, she explains, seem to solve themselves if 
one listens to the music. Where, previously, she was 
eager to rush her movements in the interest of speed, she 
now is able to make better progress through the water if 
she holds back her strokes to keep with the music. 

The school is also using waltz music to aid youngsters 
in learning to ride horseback. In “posting,’ two beats 
are held in the air; and by listening to the music, which 
is timed to the gait of the horse, the child is better able 
to adjust his “posting” movements. 

“Not only is swimming and riding easier if music is 
used,” says ‘the director, “but the swimmer and rider 
acquire a grace that usually comes only with years and 
years of practice. Some of the girls who have been swim- 
ming with me but a few hours have certain strokes under 
perfect control. It has solved the problem of the timid 
student, and there is nothing to be thanked for it except 
the rhythmic qualities of music.” 


I 
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Those Pictured Walls 
By Frank H. Williams 


Wuy not make the pictures on the walls of the music 
school be definitely inspirational to pupils? 

This would mean that photos of musical wonders like 
Caruso and Geraldine Farrar, would be replaced by 
humbler successes in musical endeavor because, in the 
vast. majority of cases, the pupils attending the school 
would not have attainments which would give them even 
the ghost of a chance to attain to such eminence as Caruso 
and Farrar. But these students could become successful 
in local concert work, in choir work, in orchestras, as 
movie theatre musicians and so on. Consequently it would 
be better if the school would place on its walls the photos 
of local musicians who were its former pupils and who 
have made good in some line of musical endeavor. 

Such photos would attract the school’s pupils more 
than those of world leaders in music; for people are 
always more interested in local than in far-distant things. 
Also these photos would act as an incentive to the pupils 
to work harder in striving for musical success, because 
they would show definitely just how the school has helped 
others to success. 

Finally, this plan would be a good thing for the school 
because it would please those former pupils and would 
make them more anxious to send new scholars to it. 


Ten Be’s that do not Sting 


By Tom Willis 


BE ambitious. 

3e enthusiastic. 

Be punctual at lessons. 

Be regular at practice. 

Be courteous to your teacher. 

Be at the head of your class. 

Be anxious to learn things without help. 

Be considerate of the composer's wishes and inten- 
tions. 

3e sure that a good student will make an efficient musi- 
clan. 


True or False! Which? 


Musical “Screws” to Adjust 


By Lynne Roche 


Draw a line through the incorrect word. If you don’t 
know—look it up. 


Beethoven was blind in his old age. —true false 
Chopin wrote three Concertos for piano. —true false 
The Eroica Symphony was written by Tschai- 

kowsky. —true false 
The Kreutzer Sonata was composed by 

Beethoven. —true false 
Spohr was a virtuoso pianist. —true false 
Handel wrote the “Messiah” in twenty-three 

days. —true false 
Both Bach and Handel were born in 1685. —true false 
Schubert’s most famous song is The Two 

Grenadiers. —true false 
Patti made her début at a New York con- 

cert when seven years of age. —true false 
Liszt was known as “The Wizard of the 

Piano.” —true false 


Brahms’ music is noted for its jovial nature—true false 
Mozart wrote the overture to Don Gio- 


vanni, in a single night. —true false 
Haydn wrote 125 symphcnies. —true false 
Gounod’s best known opera is Samson et 

Delila. —true false 
The piano was invented in 1711. —true false 
Wagener wrote the libretti of all his operas. —true false 
Puccini is the greatest modern composer of 

symphonies. —true false 


Thurlow Lieurance is our greatest living au- 
thority on the music of the American In- 


dians. —true false 
The first opera was performed in 1609. —true false 
Bellini’s greatest opera is Lucia di Lammer- 

moor. —true false 
Edward MacDowell was the most original of 

American composers. —true false 
Johann Christopher Bach wrote the Well 

Tempered Clavichord. —true false 
Richard Strauss is best known by his opera 

Salome, —true false 
Lillian Nordica stands highest among so- 

pranos born in the United States. —true false 
Schubert wrote nine symphonies. —true false 
The Oratorio was born in: Italy, but found 

its “home” in England. —true false 


A Musical Debt to Aristocracy 


Music, the most cosmopolitan of the arts—would it 
be going to far to call it the art of the people ?—has been 
something of a Cinderella with the masses. Scarcel 
ever has a large musical enterprise survived its swaddling 
period except as some Maecenas stood as the “Angel of 
the Purse.” And so we have W. J. Turner, in “Music 
and Life.” (E. P. Dutton and Company), saying very 
pertinently : 

“Tt is in court music that our modern art music has 
its origin. During the eighteenth century the highly culti- 
vated aristocracy of Vienna, Paris and London had a 
considerable musical culture; in Vienna, especially, many 
noblemen were excellent amateur musicians, and could 
and did take their place in a string quartet with the pro- 
fessionals. They were mainly responsible for the material 
support of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and others, and 
although they did not by any means appreciate the great- 
ness of these men, nor always behave like gentlemen, yet 
in their circle these composers found genuine apprecia- 
tion and help, as may be read, for instance, in any life 
of Beethoven. The private bands of musicians, together 
with the subsidized theater orchestras which many of 
these Viennese noblemen supported, were the foundations 
of our.modern orchestras; and the fact that the people 
had nothing whatever to do with the development of 
modern music—the opportunity for the necessary culture 
being limited to a small class—explains a certain sterile 
intellectuality which ultimately developed and has become 
evident during the past fifty years. 

It is the conscious and unconscious realization of this 
sterility that has been the cause of the recent interest in 
Folk Song. During the whole of the period under sur- 
vey, when both Church and Court were the sole em- 
ployers of the professional musician, music continued to 
survive among the people; but it is safe to assert that 
with the passing of every century its vitality grew feebler. 
The people had no professional musicians, at least none 
of the highest order; for although every one of the great 
composers came from the people (a fact which is really 
rather astonishing) their exceptional gifts marked them 
out for early adoption into aristocratic circles, and their 
activities were then confined to that small highly culti- 
vated musical world of the capital.” 
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The Lure of the Song Game 
By T. Rogers Lyons 


PERHAPS in no other matter is the general public so 
often mistaken. Certainly no business has been more 
fruitful in its rewards to the swindler; and possibly no 
business, seemingly open and aboveboard, is in reality 
more dark, devious and mysterious. 

The really wonderful thing about this whole business 
is the idea that ninety-nine per cent. of the public has. 
Collectively and individually, people seem to believe that 
they have the knowledge, talent and ability to write a hit. 
Content in this belief, Dorothy Dutiful Dobkyns snatches 
a few moments from the daily grind and dashes off a 
masterpiece (?). This embryo hit is then sent to the 
publisher, who, of course, has nothing else to do but to 
accept the offering, put six’ months’ time and perhaps 
$25,000 in advertising behind it, and otherwise put the 
“hit-making” machinery in motion, and pay to the author 
two cents per copy royalty monthly. Now, every last 
one of these writers would know that the “poem” would 
not be published in any journal or newspaper; it would 
not be accepted anywhere. Not one in twenty would 
consent to read the “poem” aloud in company or in a 
crowd; yet all of them expect that by some hocus-pocus 
the Hit Publishers can make a hit out of their offering. 
Added to these inconsistencies, the writer, who would 
gladly accept $2.00 for three verses from any publisher, 
immediately wants $10,000 for the “Song Poem.” 


Whence Come These Notions? 

The public believes that a hit is a song which has 
become popular by reason of unanimous public approval. 
The fact is that “HIT” is the trade name of the songs 
put out by a certain group of publishers, and their most 
worshipful staff music grinders. Every song printed by 
this group, and by all who follow the methods of this 
group—known as “Hit Alley” or “Tin-Pan Alley”—goes 
through the same course of promotion. In order to give 
it a flying start, it is branded a “hit” on the original 
plate before it is printed; because the advertising for 
many weeks has said that this song was going to be a 
“hit.” Never by any accident has one of these publishers 
issued a song that was not, on the sheet and in the 
advertising, referred to as “a hit.” 


A Popular Delusion 

The next popular delusion is that every publisher in 
“Tin-Pan Alley” is waiting to get a chance to accept or 
steal the offering of each new writer. How this delusion 
can continue to propagate is a mystery, when the most 
cursory inquiry will reveal the fact that the “Hit Pub- 
lishers” employ their own staff of writers. Reason 
should tell anyone that if twenty-five publishers employ 
two hundred song writers, who are right on the ground 
and can develop any idea instantly and have a timely song 
on the press before the outsider can learn of the event, 
they are in such a position as not to be interested in out- 
side offerings. Especially is this so if the contracts 
between writers and publishers provide, as most of them 
do, that each is to render service exclusively to the other. 
It seems that the “Hit Publishers” are not in the market, 
nor can they possibly be in the market for home-brewed 
hits. Yet, in spite of this, the public believes there is a 
market, ‘and they manufacture some 500,000 “hits” a year, 
which are “duly submitted” and “regretfully returned.” 

The reason for this condition is that the public reads 
the stories, both true and otherwise, of the large rewards 
to hit writers for certain songs published. Without stop- 
ping to consider each step in the hit’s progress, these 
readers grab tne seven-league boots of imagination and 
immediately decide that if they write a “song” that is no 
worse than the “hit,” they will get the $50,000 royalties. 
The only defect in this idea is that they don’t, and they 
won't, and they ¢an’t. 

Into this frutfl field stepped the “Song-Poem 
Wanted” advertiser. and playing up this general beliet, 
he coined money by offering to buy “some poems,” when, 
as a matter of fact, he wanted you to buy a chance on the 
game of hit-making, which many have found the most 
unsatisfactory gamble that was ever invented 





Join in Our Feast 


WE want our friends to feel that they are participating 
in the celebration of our Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of Tae Erupr and the Theo. Presser Co. 
business with us, (Congratulations are now coming in 
from noted musi¢iams in many parts of the world and 
this coming year Tae Erupve will reach its high water 
mark in many ways IF you work with us to make it 
that, by broadcasting’ the news. 
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Why Piano Classes and Pupils’ Clubs Pay 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


The Third of a Series of Four Interesting Discussions of ‘‘Teamwork With Pupils” 
J 5 


It would be difficult to find any educational course 
which has so little- supervision by the teacher as that of 
so-called “private” music lessons. In these the teacher 
meets the pupils ordinarily but once, or, at the most, twice 
a week, and then for a period of only a half or three- 
quarter hour. During this scanty time the vast resources 
of music are to be revealed; the technic of an instru- 
ment, the principles of musicai interpretation, with their 
special application to the work in hand, methods of prac- 
tice, aural dictation, sight-reading, ete—truly a magnifi- 
cent task, and one which amply accounts for the frequent 
failures in its fulfilment! 

Preceding papers have suggested how this task may 
be lightened by auxiliary class-work. In the present 
paper I purpose showing how class-work may become a 
valuable aid toward the mastery of a particular instru- 
ment and toward the facile reading of music. The instru- 
ment chosen for special remark is the piano; although 
similar methods may be employed in the study of other 
instruments or of the voice. 


Open Lessons 

In the first place, may we not profitably remove some 
of the emphasis placed on the word “private” in con- 
ducting a lesson that is given primarily for the benefit of 
an individual pupil? Is there a necessity for the clois- 
tered seclusion with which such a lesson is usually sur- 
rounded, as if it were some mystic rite, to which the 
teacher and pupil alone were initiated? Take the example 
of Liszt, whose words of wisdom were disseminated to a 
roomful of eager pupils, who thus imbibed a flow of 
enthusiasm that helped to make them the pianistic leaders 
of the world. My own recollection of the work of that 
leader among English piano teachers, Tobias Matthay, is 
that of an ample studio, in which a considerable number 
of pupils were always present, listening attentively to his 
every word, and prepared to present their own views 
whenever called uron to do so. Occupied especially with 
the individual pupil, Mr. Matthay nevertheless found time 
to make comments at intervals to the assembled group, 
or to ask their opinion in regard to certain points, such 
as the exact nature of a fault committed by the player. 
Such points frequently provoked animated discussion, in 
which the students crowded about the instrument, ener- 
getically illustrating their views, and incidentally enrich- 
ing their own musical acumen. 

True, in ordinary piano teaching such united effort is 
not always practicable. For special reasons—especially 
nervousness or self-consciousness—certain pupils may 
object to the publicity of listeners. But in other cases, 
why not throw the lesson open to all pupils who care to 
attend it? To lessons given in certain afternoons of 
each week, for instance, as many pupils as wish or as are 
desirable may be admitted to the studio as listeners. At 
first their presence may prove a trifle embarrassing to 
teacher and special pupil; but soon they will be taken as 
a matter of course, like the furniture of the room. Per- 
haps, too, the teacher will be impelled to more than usual 
alertness, and to especial care as to the accuracy and 
clearness of his statements—not an undesirable result, 
however ! 

The pupils in the “open” afternoons should be grouped 
with some tact, so that no one may be placed at a decided 
disadvantage. Each pupil may then be asked to appear 
an hour or more previous to his regular lesson period, 
and to be prepared to stay for an indefinite period after- 
ward. Take care, during each lesson, to, ask occasional 
questions or to address remarks to the listeners, so that 
they may feel that they are really taking part in the 
lessons. As a result, the pupils will find their knowledge 
broadening, their interest stimulated, and, better still, 
they will gradually lose their nervous fear of playing 
before others since such performance will become an 
habitual experience. 

The question of admitting parents or friends to the 
lessons here arises. Certainly, if they can thus the better 
advance the aims of the teacher, let them be welcomed. It 
sometimes happens, however, that an intensely interested 
mother is unable to refrain from adding her instructions 
to those of the teacher, so.that the poor victim is bom- 
barded on either side by corrections and reproofs—with 
the result that the lesson explodes in tears. Take pains 
to seat such dangerous parents as remotely from the piano 
as possible, and to provide them with engrossing litera- 
ture to occupy their minds. 





Classes In Sight-reading 
Another fruitful field for class-work is provided by 
sight-reading. With the laudable desire of producing 








a careful and musicianly player, the teacher often spends 
the entire lesson period in a thorough study of the metic- 
ulous details of a few short passages. At future lessons 
the same material, with slight additions, is revised again 
and again, so that at the end of a season the pupil has 
learned two or three pieces, root and branch, but has 
acquired little or no ability to read music off-hand. 

Experiments with piano classes in schools, on the other 
hand, naturally gravitates toward the acquirement of a 
facility that may ultimately enable the pupil to read a 
page of music as he would that of a book. In the Minne- 
apolis schools, for instance, such classes consist of ten 
pupils, one of whom plays on the piano (or two, if two 
pianos are available), while another stands by his side as 
monitor. Meanwhile, the others play on paper key- 
boards, placed on the desks. Absolute rigidity of tempo 
and rhythm are maintained, even at the cost of wrong 
notes; and at frequent intervals the pupils exchange 
places without interrupting the flow of music, so that all 
may have experience at the instrument. 

Some such class-work as this may profitably be carried 
on by the private teacher. Its danger, of course, lies in 
the tendency to emphasize sight-reading at the expense 
of careful habits in the observance of technic, notes and 
expression marks, Such dangerous tendencies, therefore, 
should be counteracted by placing the emphasis in the 
private lessons upon thorough workmanship. 


Ensemble Classes 


An even better opportun:ty for cultivating sight-read- 
ing is afforded by small ensemble classes. For these 
classes two pianos are necessary. If practicable, these 
pianos should be permanently in the teacher’s studio; or 
perhaps they may be rented for certain hours in a room 
of a piano warehouse. The class may consist of five 
members, four of whom play on the piano, while the 
other acts as monitor at one piano, the teacher attending 
to the other. As with the other sight-reading classes, 
there are frequent rotations, so that each pupil may in 
turn play either primo or secondo, or act as monitor. 

Many piano quartets are available for this work, such 
as arrangements of the classic symphonies and overtures, 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, etc. In addition to this material, 
duets may be brought into service, with each part doubled 
on the second piano. Sonatinas by Diabelli, Kuhlau, 
Clementi and others are suited to the easier grades, while 
for more advanced work Schubert’s Marches, Weber’s 
Original Compositions, Haydn’s Symphonies—of especial 
value for this work—and a host of others may be studied. 
Occasionally the quartets may be varied by four-hand 
compositions for two pianos. While the sight-reading 
feature is emphasized in these classes, certain pieces which 
seem most successful may be more thoroughly studied and 
eventually played at recitals. In short, by devoting an 
afternoon each week to such ensemble work the teacher 
will open many avenues toward a wider efficiency. 


Kindergarten Classes and Mothers’ Meetings 


Before closing our discussion of class-work, two other 
types should be mentioned. The first of these is the 
Musical Kindergarten, which may accomplish much in 
preparing the soil for more mature study. Let the work 
of such a class be simple, but well organized in materials, 
and let it not wander too far afield with fanciful devices. 
Since the limit of this paper forbids a detailed discussion 
of this work, the reader is referred to specialized books 
on the subject, such as the Musical Kindergarten Method, 
by Daniel Batchellor and Charles W. Landon. 

Secondly, these classes, as well as all early instruction 
in music, may be aided by cccasional Mothers’ Meetings, 
in which the teacher sets forth the principles on which 
he bases his instructions, and gives advice as-to how to 
regulate and supervise the children’s practice. Perhaps 
such advice may serve to open the eyes of parents to 
obvious responsibilities which they are too often ready 
to shift to the shoulders of the long-suffering teacher ! 


Pupils’ Clubs 


We now approach a type cf team work in which the 
teacher’s supervision is only indirect. For the virtue of 
a pupils’ club lies in the voluntary and independent exer- 
tions of its members, and the consequent consciousness of 
personal responsibility which must actuate them, if the 
club is to be a success. Nevertheless, the subtle touch of 
the teacher must be present, at least in the earlier stages 
of the club’s existence, and the teacher’s skill must be felt 
in artfully conducting the experiment over precarious 
places. 


There is, however, something fascinating to young 
people about the paraphernalia of such a clifb, and the 
teacher who successfully organizes one will be well re. 
paid® by the enthusiasm that it engenders. The very 
youngest pupils are, of course, not available; but thos 
from the ages of twelve to fourteen may be profitably 
utilized. The club may be small, but it should be well 
organized and definite in its objects. These may empha 
size general music study, playing, or, with older pupils, 
Whatever the primal object, how- 
ever, the general plan will be the same. 


methods of teachine. 





As a specific instance, let us assume that a teacher has 
ten pupils whose ages range from fourteen to eighteen 
years and who welcome the idea of a club. These pupils 
meet on a Saturday afternoon at the teacher’s studio. 
The meeting is called to ordcr by the teache t. who un- 
folds its purpose and makes it clear that, while he is will- 
ing to act as adviser, the running of the club is to rest 
strictly in the hands of the pupils. 

A temporary chairman and secretary are chosen, after 
which comes the selection of arf appropriate name. Per 
manent officers are now elected—president, secretary and 
treasurer—to serve for the ensuing year, and _ these 
officers are instructed to draw up a constitution, to be 
resented at the next session. 

The remaining time is devoted to the discussion of 


il 
items to be embodied in the constitution and with general 


ans for the future work of the club. After fixing a 
place and date for the next meeting, the motion to ad- 


journ is carried. 

During the intervening period before the next club 
mecting the committee of officers hold several sessions 
o consider the 
It is agreed that this document shculd be as simple and 









all-important matter cf the constitution 


concise as possible, yet that it should be comprehensive 


enough to serve as a permanent working basis. Finally 


all decide upon the following: 


Constitution 
Article I, Name 
The name of this organization shall be the CRESCENDO 
CLUB. 


Article II, Objects 
Its objects shall be to aid the musical culture of its 
members and to promote musical interests in the com 
munity. 


Article III, Membership 


Section 1. The number of active members shall be 
limited to fifteen 
Section 2. A person may become a member of the 


club only after his name has been proposed by the E-xecu- 


tive Committee and has been accepted by the unanimcu 
vote of the members present at a regular meeting 
Section 3. If a member be absent from two consecu 
tive regular meetings without sufficient excuse, his name 
shall be dropped from the membership roll, and a new 


member shall be elected in his place 


Article IV, Officers 
The officers shall consi t of a President, Secret ry and 
Treasurer, to be elected at the annual meeting and t 
perform the duties usually requircd of such officers. 


Article V, Committees 

Section 1. The three officers shall constitute an Ex 

ecutive Committee for the transaction of general busine 
and for the proposal of new members 

Section 2. A Program Committee, consisting of thre 


members, shall be chosen at the annual meeting 


Article VI, Meetings 

Section 1. A regular meeting shall be held each 
month, from October to June, inclusive, at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee may appoint. The last 
regular meeting in the spring shall be the Annual Meet- 
ing, for the reports of the officers and the election of new 
officers for the coming year. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called at any time 
by the Executive Committee 


Article VII, Quorum 
Four members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


Article VIII, Amendments 
Amendments to this Constitut!on must be prcposed in 
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vriting at a meeting previous to the one on which they 
oted upon, and must receive the support of at least 

two-thirds of the entire number of members, in order to 


become valid 


It will be observed that a number of items that are 


changeable in character are not prescribed in the con- 
stitution—such as the amount of dues, the date and place 
of meeting, the nature of the programs. These items 
may be afterward embodied in a list of By-laws, which 


eration. Also the personnel 


are subject to immediate alte 
Blank—is not mentioned, since 


of the club—pupils of Mr. 


this qualification cannot be rigidly enforced if the club 
o be perpetuated indefinitely. 
Section 3 of Article II is of prime importance, since 
upon its observance depends the continued vitality of the 
club This fact has been proved in the career of a club 


vhich I founded some twenty years ago, and whose con- 
tinued progress in efficiency and enthusiasm is, I believe, 
largely due to a similar provision, which forbids the ac- 
cumulation of dead wood and assures a live and inter- 
ested membership. 

The adoption of the above constitution, possibly with 


some minor changes, furnishes the chief business for the 


second meeting. The document is then signed by each 
member. Meanwhile, however, the committee has pre- 
pared a short program of music or essays, which will set 
the pace for future events. The club is now placed on 


a practical running basis. Programs for the remainder 
of the year will soon be planned out by the Program 
Committee, and the assignments made for special work 








Provision should be 
made in the By-laws that a member must either perform 
any such assigned work or furnish a competent substitute, 
under penalty of a fine. 


in connection with each of these. 


Details of Meetings 


Choice of the time for regular meetings will, of course, 
depend cn the convenience of the members. A youthful 
pers¢ nnel may pr fer to meet after school, or on Satur- 
day mornings; a teacher’s club may find a mid-week 
morning hour most available; while a social club may 
prefer the evening. An ideal place for the meetings is 
the teacher's studio; but meetings at the homes of the 
members may sometimes, at least, be preferred. 


In the conduct of meetings it is well to follow a gen- 


eral order, such as this: 
‘ie Secretary’ report, 
2. Roll-call. Let each member respond to his name 
y presenting some current musical event, or 
relating Some musical anecdote 


3. Reports of committees. 
+. General busine 38. 

5. Program. 

6. Adjournment. 

Naturally, it is about the fifth item that the chief 
interest is centered. While the program should be con- 
siderably varied from time to time, some general subject 
should be chosen as a unifying factor, such as the fol- 

Early nineteenth century composers. 

Ultra-modern music. 

The development of the Symphony. 

Absolute and program music. 

Harmony as a factor in classic and modern music 

With such a subject as inspiration, a varied program 
may easily be arranged. In studying nineteenth century 
composers, for instance, the topic Schubert may give rise 
to the following: 

1, A paper on Schubert’s life. 

2. A paper on Schubert’s compositions. 

3, Several illustrative compositions, including piano 
pieces and, if possible, one or two songs 

Occasionally a debate may be introduced. At the 
Schubert meeting, for instance, two members may state 
positive and negative arguments on the question: 

Resolved, That Schubert furthered the progress of 
music more than Mendelssohn. 

A teacher who deals with advanced pupils may accom- 
plish valuable results through a teachers’ club of twenty 
or twenty-five members, drawn largely from his own 
pupils, yet broad enough to admit others not directly con- 
nected with his work. Such a club, while following out 
the general plan outlined above, may discuss such edu- 
cational questions as: 

What musical courses should be taught in the public 
sclac ( Is? 

The assignment of school-credit for outside work in 
practical music. 

The preparation of pupils for recitals. 

How to deal with unmusical pupils. 

Discussion of pedagogic points, too, will include the 
playing and explanation of one or more useful teaching 
pieces, the presentation of special teaching devices, and 
others these may suggest. 


While simplicity should be the watch-word in the con- 
duct of pupils’ clubs, yet there are certain distinctive 
marks which should not be neglected. A club pin, for in- 
stance, is worn with pride by each member. A club cir- 
cular, issued in the fall of each year, commits the mem- 
hers to definite accomplishments. A club library may be 
lounded. It is hoped, too, that the club may eventually 
become a real force in the community toward the ad- 
vancement of musical ideals, the furtherance of concerts, 
lectures and the like, and the regulation of music in the 
schools. In proportion as such activities are carried to 
success is the musical zest of the members increased and 
their own work given objective meaning. Here again, 
therefore, does team work fulfill a worthy destiny! 


Teachers’ Ruses 


By L. E. Eubanks 


At first thought it seems unreasonable that any child 
could learn more in fifteen minutes than in thirty, or in 
half an hour than an hour. But it is true. Even though 
he is highly receptive, a delicate child's nervous poise 
may be very unstable, and he may lose in the lesson’s 
latter half all he has gained in the first half. 

Such a pupil has to be handled carefully. Usually 
he will resent any implication that he is weak or goes 
to pieces easily. It is best not to let him know the real 
reason for the shortness of his lessons. If he learns 
this it may lessen his self-confidence and interest in 
the work, and kindle a sort of antagonism to the teacher 
Invent a ruse. One teacher had such a pupil’s parents 
explain that for a while 15-minute lessons were all they 
felt like paying for. Sometimes a reasonable explana- 
tion might lie in the hour of the day. The teacher might 
pretend that he just wanted to sandwich this fifteen 
minutes in between two other periods. 

Some sensitive children are afraid of censure for 
siow progress, especially if they have been considered 
slow in school. A little girl of this type was greatly 
helped by hearing her teacher (who had very quick, 
discovered the youngster’s fears) tell the parents that 


one thing she discouraged was rapid progress. The 
pupil got along twice as fast after that, for the handi- 
cap of dread was removed. And the ruse was worked 


so cleverly as never to be discovered. 
Telling a child that he is nervous, especially a boy, 
who always considers it effeminate t 


o have nerves, invari- 
ably makes things worse. 


The teacher I spoke of was 
an adept in dealing with nervous and self-conscious 
pupils. She knew that air is the great food of nerves 
that there jis nothing like moderate 


er out-door exercise 
to condition cne for 


a nerve-trying ordeal. When little 
Roy, an extremely seif-conscious boy, 


yy, an came for his lesson, 
Miss Teacher was ready 


with two tennis rackets. She 
made him think that he was doing her 
really, she was giving him seme extra 
mind might be normally 
tion. 


a favor, while 
time that his 
receptive for the musical instruc- 


Parents’ codperation with the music 
possible many helpful ruses, 
things to a teacher of 
I have known a 


teacher makes 
Sometimes a child tells 
which he never speaks at. home. 
young man who frequented questionable 


places of amusement to become newly interested 


| ; 1 in his 
1ome_ through Suggestions to his parents made by a 


piano teacher to whom he had given confidences. Also 
a little girl who “Just loved parties” was told by her 
mother (at the teacher's suggestion) that they (the 
family) would have more parties 3 


ag AS if there were anyone 
1 iS) fe 


1ousehold who could play the silent old piano 
That child’s interest in her music lessons soared 


that day. trom 


A simple ruse, and perhaps the most commonly used 


Is to let a child know your likes and dislikes through 
indirect channels. Success here presupposes that itis 
child likes you, the teacher. For instance, in dealing 
with a child who talks too much, and irrelevantly, dur 
ing a lesson, it would hurt his feelings, and pathas 
ultimately do more harm than good, ‘for you to tell 
him not to talk, But if you can have his mother or 
some other friend, quote you, without any apparent cee 
erence to him: (the pupil), stating how distasteful loquac- 
ity 1s to you and how useless to the purpose, he will 
feel that he has discovered something, will think more 
of you for the indulgences you have accorded him, 
and will thereafter talk less and work more. 

Similarly, if a child lacks perseverance, you may 
stimulate him by having his mother tell in his presence, 
in a seemingly casual way, how she heard you express 
admiration for someone who had shown grit and deter- 
mination in mastering some study. I have seen this 
“indirect request’ method tried many times, along 
various lines, and have never known it to fail. 
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Stems 


By Jan van Schoonhoven 


Ir I were writing an instruction book I would most 
certainly insert in the very beginning, where the student 
is learning about the length of notes, something about 
their stems. I would tell the child that the stem on the 
note is something like a rudder, that it tells which way 
the note is going. It would save him many mixes. 

Nearly every student is confused when he comes to 
a half-note with two stems. It is easy for him to under- 
stand that in a quartet of singers two of them might 
easily sing the same note; but it is harder for him to 
realize that he must imagine that two parts have come 
together and are virtually singing the same note, on the 
piano. 

In harmony exercises the soprano part has its stems 
turned up to distinguish it from the alto which has its 
stems turned down. In the Bass clef the tenor stems are 
turned up and the bass stems are turned down. This 
same rule is sometimes followed in piano pieces, when 
there are four distinct parts, to indicate the “leading of 
voices.” It is a great help to the intelligent, trained 
pianist. 

In cases other than the above it is the general rule of 
the engraver to turn the stem up if the note is place: 
below the third line of any staff and down if the note 
is above the third line of any staff. This is done largely 
for appearance sake and is not a hard and fast rule 
governing all cases. 

Such a rule'as this is broken, for instance, when it iis 
desired to indicate a changé in the use of the hands: 
that is, notes that are to be taken by the right hand in 
a run are often written with their stems up and those 
for the left hand with their stems down. 

A double stem is often found upon the melody note 
where the accompaniment is played by the same hand. 
In such a case the length of the melody note blots out 
the value of the accompaniment note, as in the following 
example from Duvernoy. 
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sosfenulo ii 


A more difficult matter for some students to’ com- 
prehend is the following in which the two notes are 
given on the first beat of the left hand. There is no 
other way of indicating that these two voices sing to- 
gether, as both are of equal importance. The novice, 
however, begins to count up the measure mathematically 
and finds too many notes. The explanation of the double 
stems easily clears this away. 






































Routine Practice 


By S. M. Charles 





ALTHOUGH some well-known pianists object ‘to routine 
practice—that is, following a definite program at regu- 
lar periods—it seems that this should apply to. artists 
rather than to the rank and file of music students, There 
is no doubt that the ordinary pupil, by following a 
definite program and setting aside certain hours of the 
day for this purpose, will form a habit of study which 
would not be the case if he merely practiced in a hap- 
hazard fashion or when the “spirit was, upon him.” 

In addition to this: 

(a) The pupil will do more and better work. 

(b) There will be no hesitation or waste of time 
wondering what to take up next. 

(c) He will not spend too much time on pieces 
already learned. 

(d) He will not so easily yield to the temptation of 
putting off practice till to-morrow. 

(e) There will be an increase of interest in his 
lessons as a result of regular, systematic 
application. 


“Accept the good and the beautiful at once; do not 
hesitate, for time is precious.” 


—Wieck. 
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Artistic Chord Production 


Mucu of our modern music which is written vertically 
demands of the pianist a thorough knowledge of artistic 
chord production. The intricate and wonderful chord 
combinations can, with correct knowledge and study, be 
made fairly to vibrate with life. 

The manner in which chords are played often dis- 
tinguishes the amateur from the artist. No matter how 
brilliant our scale or passage work may be, if our chords 
sound harsh and dry we are incapable of rendering drama- 
tic or soulful effects that will move our audience. 

One of the first requirements of the student in study- 
ing chord effects is to train himself to listen attentively 
to the quality of every tone that he produces. Learn to 
be critical of yourself and your -efforts will reflect 
greatly in your work. 

Condition of the arm, wrist and fingers play a most im- 
portant part in the quality of tone that is produced. 

“Your arm should be like lead, your fingers bolts of 
steel, but your wrist like a feather.” 

To play the notes of a chord accurately and clean, 
the hand should be prepared in the air to take the right 
notes of the chord. In other words, if the arm should 
suddenly lose its power to hold the hand above the keys 
and allow it to make a sudden drop on the keys, the 
right chord would be struck. Use the chord of C major 
for an example: 


1. Raise the arm with hand hanging down loosely from 
the wrist, finger tips about six inches from the keys. 

2. Project first, third and fifth fingers so that when 
the hand descends on the keys the projected fingers will 
be the only ones to strike the keys C E G. 

3. Let the hand drop to the keyboard. 

4. Immediately after keys have been struck, lower the 
wrist slightly below the knuckles. 

5. Bring the hand back to normal position, hand 
vaulted and wrist even with knuckles. In releasing 
fingers from keys the wrist rises first. 

These last two movements, lowering the wrist and 
bringing it back to its normal position, assures one of a 
relaxed condition of the wrist. When the above has 
been thoroughly analyzed and the various motions well 
fixed in mind, movements one and two, and those of three, 
four and five should be combined into one movement. 


Tone Contrast 

In order to get a general idea of the shape that the 
hand, takes in the air, it is advisable to place the fingers 
on the notes of the chord; then, after forming a correct 
mental picture of this position, try to form this same 
position of your hand in the air and test the same on the 
keyboard for accuracy. This preliminary exercise should 
be practiced in all major and minor chords and _ their 
inversions, 

Contrast the quality of tone in this method of playing 
chords with that of the hammer-like action of the wrist 
and fingers. The former will be found to be beautiful, 
sonorous and rich; while the latter will sound cold 
and dry. 

Pianissimo chords are played in the same way with 
the exception that the hands are held closer to the keys. 

Heavy chord playing and those that require great 
stretches between the fingers cause a fatigued condition 
that can be overcome by forming the hand in a loose 
fist above the keys after each chord is struck. 

Staccato chords that come in quick succession are to 
be played with a wrist stroke. When a slow tempo is 
taken some weight can be used. 

Another demand that some of the modern music makes 
on the pianist is to bring out the melody note or some 
inner voice of a chord, such as: 


Ex. 2 
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This manner of playing chords will be quite an innova- 
tion to many students and at first will appear to be more 
difficult than is really true. The illustration below will 
give a good idea how this beautiful effect is accomplished. 

The finger which takes the prominent voice in the 
chord is projected further than those which take the 
accompanying voices. When the chord is struck the finger 
which is projected the farthest presses the key down 
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prominent voice 


to its full depth which gives the hammer a greater blow 
than those which are only partially depressed. The 
fingers wrist and arm must be held rigid, in order that 
the fingers may hold the correct position when striking 
the chords. 

Practice bringing out different voices in various chords 
and above all do not make the mistake of practicing them 
too loud. 

Two very good examples of these types of chords will 
be found in Camille Saint-Saén’s Etude in A minor, and 
Percy Grainger’s /rish Tune from County Derry. 

Another charming effect of making the melody note 
of a chord sing out above the other is when one immed- 
iately lifts all the notes of the chord except the one that 
is to be sustained. 


Ex.4 





Take the pedal just after the accompanying notes of 
the chord (the eighth-notes) have been released. Lift 
these notes immediately after the chord has been struck. 
Sustain the G by allowing the weight of the arm to 
fall on this note. 

A good example of these chords will be found in 
Giovanni Sgambati’s Concerto, Op. 15. 

Pedaling plays a very important part in the artistic 
production of chords, and is really one of the secrets 
that the ambitious student should strive to master if 
he desires to make his playing rise above the mediocre. 

In speaking of the “half pedaling” in some of these 
examples it is intended that the damper pedal be raised 
part way so as to partially arrest the vibrations of the 
strings. 
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By half pedaling a chord in this manner the bass tones 
will continue to sing on but the treble tones will gradually 
fade out and vanish; which gives the effect of a beautiful 
diminuendo and also prevents an abrupt ending of a chord, 
by smoothing it off. 

Taking a chord “silently” has another very mysterious 
and pleasing effect. By taking a note or chord silently 
I mean to press the keys down so that the hammers do 
not deliver a blow to the strings and the notes are not 
heard. In doing this the dampers are withdrawn from 
the strings and if we strike other notes that are in sym- 
pathy with the chord that is held down we immediately 
start them vibrating in unison with the other notes. This 
is called sympathetic vibration. 


A striking example of this vibration can be illustrated 
with two tuning forks of the same pitch. In fact a studio 
object lesson by means of tuning forks is very 
convincing. If we give one fork a sharp blow and then 
stop it with the hand the other fork will be heard. If 
we should grind off the ends of one of the forks just 
enough to change its pitch slightly we would find that 
the other would not sound or vibrate in sympathy with it. 
By using this law of sympathetic vibration many beauti- 
ful pedal effects can be made, 


The following is an example with which the student 
is earnestly requested to experiment, both on various 
higher and lower positions on the keyboard, and with 
the tones of the lower chord sounded together as well as 
in arpeggio. 


Ex.7 ctake this chord silently. 
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A very fine example cf this half-pedaling will be found 
in the closing measures of Percy Grainger’s Colonial’ 
Song. 

These are but a few examples which should act as 
guide posts to lead the student on an exploring expedi- 
tion into the land of new and charming effects. 

The backwoodsman who said that he didn’t want to 
have his daughter play “Choppin” because he had been 
choppin’, himself, all his life, makes cne realize that a 
great deal of the chord playing one hears is “choppin’.” 
Go to any conservatory of the second or third class and 
hear pupils being drilled through four-hand pieces of 
Haydn, Mozart and Hummel. The main idea seems to 
be to bang them out in as close a resemblance to a 
machine as possible. To hear Sent amide, of Rossini, or 
the Military Symphony of Haydn done in this fashion 
has about the same artistic fascination as a walk through 
a cotton mill or a ride on a threshing machine. 

Four-hand playing may be made very fascinating; and 
it usually offers, particularly in the Secundo part, ample 
opportunities for excellent practice in chords. Teachers 
who insist upon having their pupils play chords with 
expression and beauty in duet playing will find that they 
will convey the same processes to their solo playing 

Hofmann, Paderewski, Grainger and Bauer are all 
noted for their beautiful chord playing. To hear Mr. 
Grainger play his Jrishh Tune from County Derry is a 
delight. The melody is surrounded with a cluster of 
harmonies characteristic of the genius of the composer. 


Ragged chords are among the most comm mistakes 
of the beginner. In fact, many advanced players do not 
seem to realize that in the usual chord playing the first 
consideration is to have all of the notes struck at one 
and the same time. The worst offense is to have the 
chord or note played in the left hand struck in advance 
of that in the right. Such a thing seems too obvious to 
demand attention in such an article as this; but are you 
absolutely sure that you do not do it now and then? 
Get some friend to listen for you. This may be one of 


your unconscious musical sins. 


Pieces That Interest Pupils 


By Ear! S. Hilton 


WHEN a pupil seems not to be interested in a nocturnal 
sort of music, or so-called “soft” music, he usually will 
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be attracted by a more bravura style, sometimes called 
“loud” music. Generally a sentimental form of melody 
along with the loudness seems to appeal to him more 
than the merely monotonously big-sounding chords, So, 
in selecting pieces to interest a pupil of this kind, the 
compositions should contain attractive melodies along 
with the large chords. 

Often pupils who desire this type of piece may have 
very small hands, compared to the extent of their musi- 
cal. advancement. For one with this sort of hands, the 
teacher can successfully apply the following remedy: 
When chords contain four or five notes—too large for 
such small hands—one of these notes may be omitted. 
That note should be the lowest of a chord for the right 
hand, or. the highest of one for the left—unless the 
hands are crossed, then the opposite will be true. Chords, 
extended over more than an octave, may be converted 
back to a triad or seventh-chord by playing one of its 
extreme notes an octave higher or lower. The note 
changed in any of these processes must be neither a part 
of the melody nor the bass note of the chord. 

Here are four pieces that may serve as examples 
the kind to be used for the above purposes: Shower 
Stars by Wachs, Coronation March by Karganoff, Sony 
of the Swallow by Bohm, and La Grace by Bohm, 
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How Long Has Your Brain Practiced ? 
By Felian Garzia 


“Practice makes perfect.” Yes, but only perfect prac- 
tice. And how many piano students can be sure that 
they are practicing in a way which will bring out the 
best there is in them. Hours are spent at the piano on 
endless repetitions of difficult passages, and yet so often 
the result is that when the student is called upon to play 
in public, he is seized with a panicky feeling, a terrible 
fear and uncertainty of how it will go. 


The pieces which went so easily at home among 
familiar surroundings here seem bristling with difficul- 
ties. Nervousness makes one lose control of his fingers. 


Some one must have put soap on the keys. It is impos- 
sible to play as one wants to. The fear of forgetting 
makes one rely upon one’s finger memory The fingers 
left to themselves increase the speed at every bar. A 
frantic appeal is made to the brain to check that breath- 
less, racing pace, but the brain is powerless It does not 
seem to know that piece any more. Well, the truth is 
the brain never did know it, for where was the brain 
while the fingers were repeating and repeating mechan- 
ically those difficult passages? Was it not thinking of 
a thousand and one different things? 

If one will recall honestly the practice hours, he will 
be obliged to admit that, while the fingers were “wrig- 
gling” over the keyboard for an hour, the brain did not 
spend more than five minutes in real study. Result? 
While the fingers may have practiced that piece for a 
whole month, the total brain study spent on it amounted 
to three or four days at the most. Of course, under such 
conditions one has to trust the fingers and never dare 
say to himself, while playing in public.—‘I wonder what 
comes next?” For, if the brain fails us, we are only 
inviting catastrophe. The brain should be the real leader 
in playing and have perfect control over the fingers, as 
an orchestra leader has perfect control over his musi- 
cians. Then, and then only, can one begin to play the 
way he wishes and not the way the fingers feel. 

No instrument is more sensitive to the different moods 
of the player than is a good piano. Unfortunately, the 
way it is usually practiced brings out of it more of an 
insipid, lifeless noise than the wonderfully harmonious 
rich tones and really expressive phrases of which a good 
instrument is possible. 

Mechanical, thoughtless practice can only develop 
mechanical, senseless playing. Yet, what a fascination 
it is to be able to render a composition without strain or 
stiffness. Just to have the sensation that music is really 
flowing from your finger tips, free from that painful 
labor which very often simply awakens the pity of your 
isteners! Even in the loudest, most powerful passages, 
the ear should always be flattered and not rattled. 

It is indeed a wonderful thing to know how to prac- 
tice so as to gain to its fullest extent that entire freedom 
of technic which makes the hardest passages relatively 
easy to play. The relaxation which produces beautiful 
tones and makes it possible to bring out the exquisite 
phrasing one admires so much in the interpretation of 
performers is thus acquired. Then playing ceases to be 
work and becomes a truly fascinating means of ex- 
pression. 


Writing It Out 
By Li Gackstetter 


THE success of a summer class of beginners seemed to 
be due largely to the varied routine of their work, 

At every lesson each pupil was given a certain amount 
of written work to be done at home; for example, four 
measures of music using half-notes for the right hand 
and quarter-notes. for the left; or simple little things 
relating to the lesson which were brought to class for 
correction. 

A liberal amount of written work was done during 
class hours. Time, and the value of the different notes, 
explained in this manner, were easily understood and 
proved more interesting because progress was faster. If 
a difficult measure was encountered during the lesson, 
the pupil wrote it out. Writing demands concentration, 
which is so often lacking, and it also develops a habit 
of thoroughness. 

With the second lesson the scales were begun. There 
are no better exercises to accustom little fingers to the 
keys. These, too, were written out and then copied in 
their notebooks with other work of the pupils. 

Once each month the whole class assembled for review 
work and a story hour. At the end of the summer an 
examination was held. Part of the test was a composi- 
tion, written, named and’played by each pupil. To be 
sure, there was not a great deal of art about them, but 
the work was there, just the same. 
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Ten Pointers for the Pianist’s Left Hand 


By W. L. Clark 


1—Maxke the left hand do its own share of work. Do 
not let the left hand remain dormant, so to speak, while 
the right hand 1s carrying the melody bravely. 

2—Train the left hand to carry a melody. Sections 
of various selections are written with the melody for 
the left hand. Practice these portions diligently, Theory 
will not give the left hand agility; it must have practice. 
Try occasionally to play with the left hand melodies 
written for the right one. At first this is unduly awk- 
ward, but the practice is beneficial. 

3—Give the left hand ample scale practice. As a 
rule the right hand has very little difficulty in performing 
its work in scale activity; but often the left hand needs 
a great deal of practice to overcome inaccurate playing 
of scales. 

4—Try for gradual improvement in speed in left hand 
playing. Take simple selections stressing left hand ac- 
tivity; then try more difficult compositions where greater 
speed both in sight reading and execution are required. 

5—Do not let two or three fingers of the left hand do 
all the playing that should be distributed among all the 
five. There is a tendency for some players to let their 
left hand take on a sort of lethargy while the right hand 
is doing faithful work. Such playing defeats the pur- 
pose for which the composer of the selection wrote. 


Leaving out left hand notes is like reading and omitting 
words because of our lack of skill in pronunciation. 

6—Stress practice on piano pieces written for the left 
hand alone. Both agility and accuracy come from the 
practice of these selections. 

7—Keep the left hand in proper position over the 
keyboard. Many mediocre players keep their right hand 
in proper position, whereas their left hand falls into any 
position it sees fit. This applies especially to students 
who practice a great deal alone—who do not have a good 
teacher to guide them through the critical parts of 
habit formation in playing. 

8—Students who have weak muscles in the left hand 
have improved them by some violin training. The violin 
fingering in the left hand not only strengthens the muscles 
but also aids in obtaining accuracy in execution. 

9—Play selections that have octaves written in the 
left hand; then play those selections that include both 
octaves and “runs.” 

10—Notice some of the best piano players that you 
have the opportunity of hearing. Observe how they 
employ the left hand to interpret the beauty of many 
selections. There is no clumsy fumbling of the keys. 
Each note by the left hand expresses its part of the 
whole composition just as effectively as does any one 
by the right hand. 





On Selecting New Pieces 


By Mabel Madison Watson 


Few persons realize that the same fundamental laws 
that operate in establishing and maintaining a plain busi- 
ness enterprise govern equally the conduct of a profes- 
sional or artistic career. 

A teacher with the ability to select the right material 
at the right time possesses one essential qualification for 
success. Mistakes along this line lose us more pupils 
than perhaps we suspect. Only good judgment for 
individual cases will avail, but a few broad, general rules 
may help to save the situation. 

First, know your repertoire! Study graded lists and 
catalogs. Select whatever promises to meet your needs. 
Order “on sale,” if some good music store where you can 
go over the stock at the counter is not available. Study 
carefully all that appeals to you, not only for immediate 
use, but also for future needs; and keep your own note 
book for reference lists and comments. These will need 
constant revision, in the light of your growing experience. 

No stereotyped list of graded material will avail; for 
work suited to one pupil would be inappropriate for 
another with equal ability, at the same stage of advance- 
ment. Whenever possible, consult your pupil’s tastes in 
assigning new pieces. Play him several suitable numbers 
(not too many at one time) and let him choose the one he 
likes the best. Interest and the desire to learn a coveted 
piece are wonderful incentives to diligent practice. 

Your own taste, prejudice, or ambitions for a pup’l 
may not be your first consideration, for unless both par- 
ents and children are pleased and satisfied with the work 
you are giving, you will not hold them long enough to 
develop the musical appreciation, the love of really good 
things and the understanding and ability to perform 
them which is your ultimate objective. 

Inquire carefully what parents think they want their 
children to accomplish; but do not take them too seriously 
if*they say they want “all-’round musicianship, a thor- 
ough knowledge and appreciation of the best music!” In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they want their chil- 
dren to play. And they are right, as far as they go! 
But, unless they are willing to coperate in planning and 
enforcing adequate practice, the only course open to a 
conscientious but practical teacher is to get results, and 
to use every means that ingenuity can devise to lay a 
serviceable foundation while so doing. 

From the earliest possible moment encourage the pupil 
to play for his parents and friends. Have class play- 
ing or informal recitals as often as you can. Teachers 
who “do not believe in having their pupils perform in 
public” are always under the suspicion of inability to 
prepare them to do so, “Playing for people” should be 
as much a matter of course as practice or lessons and 
should inspire no dread or unwholesome excitement. 
Learning to play, without the ability and willingness to 
use one’s music to give pleasure to others, would be as 
purposeless and unfortunate as a fresh water stream or 
spring with obstructed outlet. 

Of first importance is the selection of pieces for per- 
formance. Choose numbers that can be memorized and 
correctly played without too long or arduous preparatory 


study. These must be absolutely within the pupil’s ability, 
both musically and technically. 

With a young child a five-note piece or musical exercise 
is quite ambitious enough for a first recital. A simple 
piece beautifully played creates a better impression and is 
more effective than a more difficult one less well rendered. 
Unless a piece is labeled “Easy” or “For Beginners” 
neither parents nor pupils will have any idea of its com- 
parative simplicity. If one thing you have selected seems 
hard for a child to master, do not be afraid to give him 
something easier next time. Any child enjoys doing 
what he knows he can do well. 

Do not hurry from one grade to another. The secret 
of avoiding impatience for harder pieces is to assign 
numbers contrasting in style. You will thus lay a 
broader foundation for a varied repertory and at the 
same time allow yourself time for adequate technical 
preparation for the next grade. If the practice time cur- 
tails essential technics, try to find pieces embodying the 
needed problems. 

Avoid giving the same piece to pupils who are likely 
to come in touch with each other. For one thing, this 
would limit your resources for recital programs; and 
again it is apt to create too much opportunity for criti- 
cism and rivalry through comparison in interpretation 
and progress. It is easier for a teacher to keep up fresh 
interest if it is not necessary to listen to the same thing 
over and over! 

The best results will come from work in several grades 
simultaneously. Some difficult pieces, slightly beyond the 
pupil’s present ability, should be given to spur his enthusi- 
asm and make him realize his limitations; but these must 
not be impossibly hard to conquer, and must always be 
something that appeals to his taste so that he will very 
must want to be able to play them. Another class of 
work, easy enough for him: to learn quickly and play 
with confidence, should be given in greater number to 
be used for repertoire. Then there should be his sight- 
reading pieces or duets, possibly several grades below 
the rest of his work. 

Each grade and style of music has its own peculiar 
difficulties, and to be able to play certain advanced selec- 
tions does not necessarily guarantee the ability to play 
intermediate or even elementary pieces of another type. 
When one considers that the larger compositions usually 
have passages of varying styles covering several grades, 
it is obvious that in preparation for their study no essen- 
tial steps should have been omitted. 

To summarize :— 

Know your repertoire. 

Select pieces that please; 

Pieces that can be played; 

Pieces contrasting in style and not too long; 

Some classic, some modern, a few good popular num- 
bers. 

Keep your hand on the pulse of each pupil and parent. 

Never try to force on anyone something he does not 
want. 

Study to lead pupils to want the best. 
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The Cult of Nonsense in Music 


A Mid-Summer Fantasy of Musical Humor 


By PROFESSOR F. CORDER 


Professor of Composition at the Royal Academy of Music of London 


Ir is curious what a fascination nonsense has for every- 
body, even for thdse models of starched propriety who 
affect to despise it. The infant has probably never ex- 
isted that did not love to have nonsensical rhymes spoken 
and sung to it. The mother of every nation, barbarous 
or cultured, has hushed her baby to sleep with “Lullaby,” 
if English; “do-do,” if French; “ninna-nanna,” if Italian; 
“ro-ro,” if Portuguese; and some equally meaningless 
equivalent, if Chinese or Esquimo. When the child gets 
old enough to understand, it is delighted with “Hey diddle 
diddle’ and a thousand other bits of gibberish; when 
old enough to talk it loves to memorize ridiculous rhymes 
and presently to invent them for itself. Any child that 
has the least spark of imagination turns from the dull 
moral verses it is bidden to memorize and hangs with 
delight upon such stirring lines as: 

“4 man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of seeds, 

And when the seeds begin to grow 
It’s like a valley full of snow; 

And when the snow begins to fly 
It’s like an eagle in the sky; 

And when the sky begins to pour 

It’s like a lion at your door; 

And when the door begins to crack, 
Ti’s like a stick about your back; 

And when your back begins to smart 
Ii’s like a dagger in your heart; 

And when your heart begins to blecd 
Yow re dead, and dead, and dead indeed!” 


“Such Precious Nonsense”’ 

Nonsense—yes; but, as the lady in Patience says, 
“such precious nonsense!” I find, even in mature years, 
the manner in which this string of incongruous similes is 
woven very attractive. Need I remind those, who once 
have all been children, of the games they played, with 
crazy verses spoken or sung—generally the latter? Or of 
those mysterious “counts” when the one on whom the 
last weird syllable falls is to commence proceedings? 


“Horkum, borkum 
Kewery corkum 
Ellicum, bellicum, bony bus, 
Stick, stack stone stead! 
or 
O-U-T spells out, 
with A long brown snout, 
Lift up The latch and walk right out. 


These and many of a similar character once imprinted 
on the memory’s virgin page are memorized for life. How 
was it that Samuel Foote was said to have invented his 
famous “Grand Panjandrum” to baffle the powers of a 
great actor who boasted of his quick study? So far from 
the piece being unlearnable in half an hour, I would 
wager that any child could memorize it in five minutes 
merely on account of its absurdity. You know it, don’t 
you? 

“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to 
make an apple pie. And at the same time a great she- 
bear popped his head in at the window and exclaimed 
“What! no soap?” So he died, and she very imprudently 
married the barber. And there were present at the wed- 
ding the Garalilies and the Jobalilies and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself with the little round button on the top. 
And they all fell to playing the game of catch-as-catch- 
can, till the gun powder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.” 

The Children’s Games 

The children’s games specially designed to test the 
memory, such as “A gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling 
frog” or “Good morning, genteel lady!” entirely fail in 
their proposed purpose, because in fact nonsense is much 
easier to remember than sense. 

Does not this fact supply a clue to the reason why there 
has always been such a tendency in music to introduce a 
refrain, or burden which shall be entirely devoid of mean- 
ing? Going back to the very earliest lyrics known we 
find this idea already firmly in favor. 

Whether in The Three Ravens (1550) with their 
“Down a down, hey down”: or “It was a lover and his 
lass, with a hey, with a ho, with a hey, nonny no” (1600), 
or the thousand and one medieval Madrigals with their 
invariable refrain of “Fa-la-la’—from which they were 
often designated as “Fa-las’—we find that all writers 
of lyrical airs loved to use the nonsense refrain, and not 
only to use it, but to make it the most attractive part of 
the song. Clearly, then, musical inspiration was and is 


always at its best when there are no words or sense to 
bother about. That this is a sober fact a moment’s 
thought will convince anybody. From the ancient folk- 
songs just mentioned down to Solveig’s Song, Damon or 
almost any popular song of today, the best part of the 
melody is set to the words “La-la-la” or “Rumpty, 
tumpty” or “Ta-ra-ra boom di-ay” or something equally 
devoid of meaning. Here are some satirical verses on 
the subject which I may quote without breach of copy- 
right. 
SUA DAs UAE 

I went to the Opera yesterday might, 
A terrible crush, but. I got in all right. 

was Faust, and the first act had not finished quite, 

For the chorus sang “La, la, la!” 


The Faust sang in German, Mephisto in French 

The Marguerite was some Hungarian wench 

Whose English put all of my nerves on the wrench, 
But the chorus sang “La, la, la!” 


The Siebel was Spanish, the Valentine Dutch; 
What nation the band were does not matter much, 
But their boss was Italian and acied such, 

While the chorus sang “La, la, la!” 


Yes, whether as soldiers, as angels, ar mob, 

And whether they had to acclaim, laugh, or sob, 

The audience’s pulse they contrived to make throb 
By the mere sound of “La, la, la!” 


They sat there, that audience, in circle and stall, 

A “crib” or translation in front of them all, 

To furnish the sense of each bellow and squall, 
When the chorus sung “La, la la!” 


Meanwhile the poor soloists strove with each word, 

Maltreating the text in a fashion absurd; 

No atom more meaning or sense could be heard, 
Than if they sang “La, la, la!” 


What joy if our artists for ever renounced 

That polyglot jargon of tongues mispronounced, 

That babel of opera which critics have trounced; 
In favor of “La, la, la!” 


Blest onomatopean sounds! Might ye fall, 
From every lip, understanded of all! 
No Volapiik then to our aid we need call, 

If they would but sing “La, la, lal” 


’Tis American, French and Italian in one; 

Familiar to all and a pussle to none. 

Twill express every sentiment under the sun, 
Be content then with “La, la, lal” 


So no more shall we foreign opera repel, 

But truly cosmopolite with us ’twill dwell, 

And all hearts shall beat and rejoice in the spell 
Of the blessed words “La, la, la!” 


There is a vast collection of the words of old songs, 
called “The Universal Songster.’ Published about 1830 
with crude woodcut illustrations by the Cruikshank 
brothers, it contains about four thousand lyrics dating 
from the 16th to the 19th century. Here you will find 
such a farrago of nonsense as Bedlam itself never 
dreamed of. Looking through this collection you become 
aware that certain types of refrains were peculiar to 
certain types of song. Thus, if a comic song of plebeian 
courtship had a refrain of “Tol de rol de rido” you 
might be sure you were in for something rather broad, 
if not worse. But the refrain of “Whack fol de rol” 
or “Whack row de dow” was peculiar to Irish songs of 
a mildly humorous type. This was a recognized rule in 
the early 19th century, as witness the lines from one lyric: 

“Let first rate singers stretch their throats 
In fine falsetto squeaking, 

With new and strange unnatural notes 
Applause from fashion seeking. 

The blockhead connoisseurs among, 
E’en let them trill and squall, sirs 

Give me, my boy, a jolly song 
That ends with “tol de rol lol,’ sirs. 

This feature could be (and often was) over done. 
There is one song which tells, in no less than sixteen 
verses, the ancient story of how a traveller bested a 
highwayman, each verse having the elaborate burden of: 

Sing til de ril dil de ril dil, 
Sing til de ril dil de ril dido 

Sing til de ril dil de ril dil, 
Sing til de ril dil de ril dido 


ay 


I find the substitution of for “o”’ here hardly 
suffices to maintain the interest. But there were many 
other elaborations of familiar nonsense refrains. The 
old song of Giles Scroggin’s Ghost has 

“Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown 
Fol de riddle lol, fol de riddle lido” 
the second line sandwiching the entire poem. Sometimes, 
but less frequently, you had this kind of thing: 
“O’Darby he courted Kitty O’Whack, 
A sweet little maid to be sure, 
and after every four lines came 
“With a ditheroo duddrio la, 
Fillaloo maviro crack 
With a smililoo smililoo la, 
Singing—huzza for Kitty O’ Whack. 

But this seems rather poor wit. You may remember the 
specimen quoted by Charles Dickens in Great E-xpecta- 
tions. 

When I came up to London town, sirs, 
Tooral looral, tooral looral, 

Wasn't I done very brown sirs? 
Tooral looral, tooral looral. 

Pip remarks plaintively, “I found the amount of tooral 
looral rather in excess of the poetry.” But it is in these 
points that artistry, or the lack of it, is shown. One can 
have too much of even nonsense, as you may see in 
Lewis Carroll’s Hunting of the Snark, where a quaint 
idea is elaborated to boredom. Or, to return to The 
Universal Songster, the song of Timothy Snook’em, the 
Cadger has the refrain: 

Cadgety, cadgety, cadgety hum, 
Priggity, jiggity primo, 
Fidgety, didgity, pridgity mum, 
I swallow the victuals and rhino. 


I find these words difficult to memorize, but a mere 
trifle compared with The Song of Punch, by Charles 
Dibdin, who really ought to have known better than to 
have written: 

Can't you sce by my hunch, sir, 
Faddeldy, daddledy, dino, 

I am master Punch, sir 
Riberi, biberi, bino. 
Fiddledy, diddledy, faddledy, daddledy, 

Robbery, bobbery, ribert, bibert, 
Faddledy, daddledy, dino, 
Riberi, bibert, bino. 


That merry fellow 
Punchinelle, 
Dancing here you see, sir, 
Whose mirth not hell 
Itself can quell, 
He’s ever in such glee, sir. 
Niddlety, noddlcty, niddlety, noddlety, 
Niddlety, noddlety, nino. 
Etc., etc., for pages. 


, 


1 


This kind of thing makes you angrily shut the book an 
positively long for a little sense, if only for a change 

It has been seriously affirmed by certain antiquaries 
that most of our children’s nonsense rhymes are uncon- 
scious perversions of real words imperfectly heard or 
remembered. This is to deny in others the precious gift 
of imagination lacking in themselves. Is there a family 
where the children have not invented words which are 
their own private property? No; music is responsible 
for the refrains I have quoted above and for thousands 
of similar ones, and the phenomenon occurs in every 
language of the world. 

But now what about nonsense in music apart from 
words? Does it exist? Well, the whole structure of 
music is artificial and conventional, so that one may 
assert that it is all “nonsense” in a manner of speaking. 
But the building of it up into phrases, sentences and 
periods, punctuated by cadences, assimilates it to poetry, 
with which art it has gone hand in hand for the last five 
centuries; so that it is only when the well-understood 
poetical conventions are departed from that music ap- 
pears nonsensical to the listener. During the nineteenth 
century, there was an ever-increasing tendency to sub- 
stitute arbitrary association of ideas for architectural 
form. This has been derided by Murger in his Bohe- 
mians of Paris, where Schonard talks about his grand 
symphony “sur l’influence du blew dans les arts” (on the 
influence of blue in art), and by an American writer 
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whose hero writes a piece describing how his Aunt 
Tabitha emigrated to New Orleans in the year 1859 and 
died of the yellow fever in St. Louis two years later. 
This program seems at least as possible a subject for 
music as the Sonata I have lately seen which attempts to 
picture the writings of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and the Alcotts by seventy pages of absolutely cacophonic 
arrays of notes which no one could either play or com- 
prehend. 

The latest phase of musical art appears to be to write 
down musical notes at random and take your chance of 
what may happen. Of course, nothing ever does or 
could happen; but, since the malefactor has discovered 
that the borderline between musical sense and nonsense 
is undiscernible to all but the few, he boldly writes abso- 
lute trash, secure in the conviction that he cannot be 
punished for his offense. 


Liszt’s Glissando Chromatic Scale 


A Short Anecdote Related by 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 


Tue following anecdote was told to some highly in- 
terested piano pedagogues by the late renowned pianist 
Alfred Reisenauer, one of the most gifted musicians 


and virtuosos of the incomparable master’s piano classes. 
“Liszt,” so he started, “possessed a real genius for 


inspiring all devotees of the art of piano-playing with 
ardent zeal; and he knew the true secret of keeping the 
fire of ambition aglow, through his marvelous sugges- 
tions of genuine practical usefulness. We had learned 
to interpret the expression of his characteristic features 
whenever he desired to impart a new discovery to us, 
what had caused this peculiar 





and we were eager to hear 
smile of bewitching power in his face whenever it’ 
showed itself. 

“One day he intercepted an imminent question by ask- 
ing us, ‘Do you know how to play a glissando of the 
chromatic scale on the keyboard?’ We were stunned 
by his words and their suggestiveness. We raked our 
brains to find a solution, but in vain. Liszt kept us in 
suspense. Finally he made his way 
to the piano chair which was speedily vacated at his 
approach. We all closed in on him and got as near him 
as possible. We were all ears and attention. 

“With a significant smile and a merry twinkle in his 
eyes, he placed the second finger of his right hand, nail 
downward, on the white key of Contra C, while playing 
1 glissando on the white keys of this Contra Octave, 
he five fingers of his left hand in the customary well- 
nown position struck (with the usual touch) the black 
keys of that same octave, thus intertwining both sets of 
keys in a magnificent chromatic effect which he carried 
through the seven octaves of the keyboard. 

“The result of this was indescribable, irresistible, elec- 
trifying. Pandemonium reigned supreme for a while. 


a state of trying 
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We were so eager to imitate this wonderful trick that 
we nearly crushed the poor master who pleaded for 
mercy. Efforts to restore order and attention proved 





fruitless. ~h member of the class sought speedily— 
presto possibile—his headquarters. There was heard 
all over Weimar a tremendous wave of chromatic scales 





during the week. 

“And Master Liszt was responsible for this phenom- 
enon, through his marvelous power as the unrivaled 
explorer of new devices in the realm of keyboard pos- 
sibilities.” 





Eight Novel Lessons That Put New Life 
Into Your Teaching 


By Dora F. Nye 


THERE are many ways of varying pianoforte lessons 
so that the pupils will always be interested. The follow- 
ing plan robbed the work of all monotony. I told the 
class that every fifth lesson would be a different kind. 


Practice Lesson 

The practice lesson affords much amusement, as the 
pupils play very little at it. I play their technical exer- 
cises and exaggerate their way of studying and playing. 
For instance, in the case,of a child who accents too much, 
I play all her pieces with a very pronounced accent. 
During the preceding four lessons, I have been watching 
each pupil and learning how they practice at home. 1 
noted marked improvement aftcr this lesson in the amount 
of work accomplished. 


A Painting Lesson 

All enjoy this. For the younger ones I ask questions 
until the following is what we get: 

Brushes—Ten fingers. 

Notes. 

Background—Technic /Fingering. 

Time. 

Coloring—f, ff, p, pp, mf, ete. 

Shading—Different kinds of touch, a blending of 
loud and soft, ete. 

For the older ones, you can explain more about per- 
fect blending to make a real picture and to what extent 
the character of the picture determines the amount of 
coloring to be used. Tell them to study great artists’ 
pictures. We decided that to play well is as wonder- 
ful as to paint well. Several thought playing was more 
wonderful; for in music we hear, and in painting we see. 


Musical History Lesson 

For this I have lists made of, let us say, nine of 
the older masters and nine of the modern composers. 
Then I suggest books to be read that are in our library. 
Ievery music tcacher should know of a goodly number 
of musical books that are in the library in order that 
they may refer the pupils to them. For the younger, 
nothing could be better than the “Child’s Own Book of 
Great Musicians’—Thos. Tapper. The children enjoy 
these so much. 


Grammar Lesson 

In this I explain how Harmony is the Grammar of 
music. How we cannot play music well or compose with- 
out knowing these fundamentals. I explain phrases a: 
musical sentences and slurs as parts of a sentence, gen- 
erally speaking; and I use the period and comma to 
punctuate them. In this lesson we review chords and 
have them know the Tonic, Sub-dominant, the Dominant 
and Dominant Seventh, in all keys. This is to awaken 
in each child’s heart a desire, as years go on, to know 
more about the foundation and grammar of music. 


: The Silent Music Lesson 

When I told my class we were to have a Silent Music 
Lesson, several exclaimed, “How can we?” I explained 
that both teacher and pupil were expected to keep silcnt 
all throughout the lesson. I could only point to the 
technic or composition I wished them to play. It 
proved most entertaining, novel and instructive. In this 
way the instructor ascertains just how much the pupil 
is depending on himself and how much attention he has 
been paying to what the teacher has said before. The 
pupil is thus taught to observe details for himself. 


Pianists’ Day 
I play them several selections that the great artists 
are giving in their programs. Then, I give them a list 
of the names of a dozen great pianists of our day, also 
articles they can read about their concerts. Several of 
my class have become so enthusiastic that later they went 
many miles to hear Grainger, Rachmaninoff, and others. 


Visiting-Day Lesson 
The father, mother or special friend of the pupil is 
invited to be present a half-hour at this lesson. It gives 
the pupil something to work for and often brings about a 
better understanding between the teacher and the parent. 


Interpretation Lesson 
Here I try to give them a glimpse, at least, into the 
Promised Land of true understanding of a composer’s 
work. I try to give them a glimpse into the future of 
what they will study, appreciate and enjoy. There may 


THE ETUDE 


be one who can truly interpret many wonderful musical 
messages to the world; for we know not who is to be a 
great artist of to-morrow. 

My experience has been that very few lessons have 
been missed, for each pupil, young or old, was interested 
to know what the next “Special Lesson” had for him. 

My chief idea was to create an “all-round interest” 
in the great art. Once, a teacher said to me, “No won- 
der you like to teach, for you have so many talented 
pupils.’ To my mind, there is much ability in students 
that is never developed, owing to teachers of no vision 
and who are not overfond of work. We must “Do our 
best, and leave the rest” to the Divine Artist to develop, 
as He wills. 


A Musical History Intelligence Test 


Questions on the Lives of the Great Composers 


Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


[THe Erupe will present during ensuing months a series 
of questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee” club meeting, 
the idea being to drop each student from the line when 
failing to give @ correct answer and to see which student 
can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or they 
may be used by the private teacher, with the individual 
pupil, for special auviliary work. The answers to this set 
of questions will appear in THe Erupp for next month.— 
Editor of Tur Erupe.] ’ 


Series No. IV 


1—Who composed a Minuet at the age of five? 

2—Who composed the opera Rigoletto in forty days? 

3—Who wrote one Norwegian pianoforte sonata? 

4—Who composed the light opera Tabasco? 

5—What composer lived in a Cardinal's palace almost 
all his life? 

6—What composer started a band with twelve musi- 
cians and increased it to 200 members? 

7—Who composed Romeo and Juliet? 

8—Which French composer has written a book about 
Beethoven ? 

9—Who has arranged many Schubert songs for the 
pianoforte? 

10—Who wrote a great Toreador’s Song? 

11—What little boy copied his brother’s music by 
moonlight ? 

12—Who composed La Boheme? 

13—Who composed the Emperor's Hymn? 

14—Who composed the symphonic poem Don Juan? 

15—Who composed the Clair de Lune? 

16—Who composed the most famous Wedding March? 

17—Who is the greatest of all opera composers? 

18—Which great composer was deaf the last years of 
his life? 

19—Whose father-in-law was Frederick Wieck? 

20—Who composed a set of four Venetian pieces? 

21—In 1797 the composer of The Erl King was born. 
Who was he? 

22—What composer started to earn his musical educa- 
tion working in a kitchen? 

23—What composer sang in an opera at the age of 10? 

24—What composer set his music aside to take up 
fencing? 

25—What Englishman composed the Pirates of Pen- 
sance? " 

26—What violinist played so marvelously that his 
audience accused him of having the devil at his elbow? 

27—Who composed the opera Oberon? 

28—Who composed Robert Ie Diable? 


Answers to Series III 

1—Massenet, 2—Bizet, 3—Bach, 4—Lully, 5—F. 8. Con- 
verse, 6—Gounod, 7—Richard Strauss, 8S—Beethoven, 9— 
Tschaikowsky, 10—Paganini, 11—Johann Strauss, 12—Doni- 
zetti, 183—Mozart, 14—Verdi, 15—Puccini, 16—Mendelssohn, 
17—Grieg, 18—von Weber, 19—Elgar, 20—Li 21—Mace- 
Dowell, 22—Corelli, 23—Chopin, 24—Haydn, 25—Wagner, 
26—Gluck, 27—Rossini, 2S—Dvofrik, 29—Sullivan, 30— 
Handel, 31—DBrahms, 











‘How Adult Piano Students May Over- 
come Their Chief Difficulties” 


Ernest Hutcheson, the famous virtuoso teacher of 
New York, whose classes are thronged with eager 
students, will, in a coming interview in “The Etude,” 
give students over the age of twenty some very in- 
teresting and profitable information. “The Etude” 
for the coming season will be literally crammed with 
momentous features of great practical value. 
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‘The Crying Need in Public School Music 


“The Etude” has long been conscious of the growing importance 
Only inadequate space has pre- 
vented us from giving it more consideration in these columns in the 
Every day the work of the private music teachers and the individ- 


of Public School Music in America. 
past. 


Tue trend of modern education is away from the pri- 
vate school and the private tutor, to the public school with 
teachers paid from public funds. This efficient and eco- 
nomical plan gives everyone an opportunity to get an 
education. 

Music education is moving along the same pathway. 
Class lessons given by teachers paid by the state are 
taking the place of expensive, inefficient private lessons. 
Soon music students, from the beginner to the finished 
artist, will be taught in school and college classes. 
Everyone will have the opportunity to acquire a music 
education, as well as a general education, free. People 
are coming to admit that music is education; that a per- 
son trained in Music is as truly educated as one who has 
been trained in Algebra and Latin. Besides, the tendency 
of education is now toward the practical instead of the 
purely academic; and the musician can always use his 
music, while the Latin student seldom uses his Latin. 
In other words, educators are looking for subjects that 
train the mind and that can also be put to daily use. In 
this latter class music stands high. (We musicians have 
always known this, but we are just beginning to sell the 
idea to the educational world.) 

The class music lesson is the way to make a musical 
nation, not only because of its cheapness and efficiency, 
but also because of its scope. It can cover every phase of 
music, and so give the student an education in complete 
music instead of the incomplete one he usually receives. 

To make this clear, let us remember that music is made 
up of three parts: 


Rhythm, Melody and Harmony 

The noblest of these is harmony. It is the part of 
music that is least understood, but it is the part of'music 
that is the most appealing to people when they are able 
to hear and appreciate it. Let us, for a moment, analyze 
music teaching. We see that harmony is not well taught. 
Do we not there find a reason why so much poor music jis 
tolerated in the world? 

Everyone knows that in the development of music 
rhythm came first, melody next and harmony last. The 
human race is still largely in the savage rhythm stage; 
but whose fault is it? Let music teachers look at thcir 
work and see why this is so. Of course, rhythm and 
melody are very important, but they have been allowed 
to take the most prominent place in music teaching and 
to crowd out or smother the harmonic side of music. 

We must remember that until the human ear is trained 
it can hear clearly only one tone at a time; and it takes 
an appreciable time for even one tone to register dis- 
tinctly enough for the ear to decide whether it is on the 
desired pitch or not. If this pitch discrimination is not 
specifically developed, the ear becomes hardened to dis- 
cords and anything that is nearly correct in pitch passes 
for good music. 


Hearing and Enjoying Harmony 

The ear must be led to hear and classify several sounds 
at once; then it is hearing and enjoying harmony. This 
takes long and intensive training, which should begin 
early but which, instead, is ‘usually omitted entirely. 
Without this ability it is very apparent that the listener 
hears and enjoys only the rhythm and melody, and the 
noblest part of music is a closed book to him. The num- 
ber of music students who are totally unable to hear 
simple harmonies of three- and four-part singing in the 
upper grades is a sad commentary on our music teaching. 
What is to be done to remedy this state of affairs? 

Look first at the training of the voice, the universal 
instrument whose use in the school room is rapidly 
becoming general. 

The first weakness discovered is that very few super- 
visors insist upon a perfectly smooth tone which is 
exactly in tune with the’ other voices. Perfect unison 
is the first step the child must take if he travels the 
road to harmonic hearing and enjoyment. Careless 
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intonation in the early grades means that there can be 
little part-singing worthy of the name in the upper 
grades. With part-singing rough, unbalanced and out 
of tune pupils have no chance to hear perfect harmony, 
even when they listen to the other parts, a thing that 
they are seldom taught to do, to say nothing of reading 
all the parts to see how they should sound. A very 
great change must be made here if we are to remedy this 
widespread harmonic deafness. 

Second, consider the piano. The piano is most use- 
ful. It is in fact the one instrument which at all ade- 
quately expresses the three phases of music. It is avail- 
able to most people and it is widely studied and played. 
One cannot have a really well-rounded musical education 
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unless he plays the piano or some other complete musical 
instrument, like the organ or harp. 

Useful as the piano is however, we must not blind our- 
selves to its limitations and its menace to true music 
appreciation on the harmonic side. The student who 
listens to the piano hears no perfect chords and no steady 
tones. (The piano players are now beginning to rise up 
and take notice.) The piano is not a singing instrument, 
like the stringed or the wind instruments of the orchestra. 
It is a percussion instrument and cannot make smooth 
sustained tones. It is never in tune. Equal temperament 
forbids that Piano music is usually of a rapid tempo, 
the chords following one another so quickly that young 
ears are not capable of hearing them. For these reasons 
piano pupils do not develop the harmonic hearing so 
necessary to music appreciation and enjoyment. Har- 
monically insignificant to the average ear, melodically 
unsustained and weak, rhythmically strong and easy to 
follow, is it any wonder that the piano stands convicted 
of being the “Mother of Jazz?” 

Now if you think that the mass of piano students have 
learned to hear harmonically, just drop into that funniest 
thing in all music study—the ear training class of 
advanced piano students. The partial remedy is, of 
course, to make the piano sing or sustain its tones as 





ual success of the pupil becomes more and more closely linked with 
that of the musical work being done in the schools. 
Etude” will have in every issue for some time to come articles from 
the best-known Music Supervisors of America, 


Therefore, “The 


well as it possibly can, and to teach pupils from the 
very beginning to “play by ear,” in a sensible way. 
Third, ccnsider orchestral and band instruments. Here 
again the student suffers a painful lack of harmonic 
training. The player of any single-toned instrument 
make only two phases of music—rhythm and 
Even in the usual 


melody. 
study classes in these instruments, 
they play in unison, and harmony is absent. Supervisors 
have vaguely sensed the need of harmonic tra‘nine and 
have gathcred these 
possible; but here again they have usually failed to 
supply the lack. Instead of getting the pupils to play 
enough different instruments to supply a harmonic bal- 
ance, the usual school orchestra consists of a Ict of fiddles 
assisted by the patient “Mother of Jazz” with her limi- 
tations in pure harmony. 


pupils into orchestras as 


soon as 


Practical Remedies 

What is the remedy? First, all the c‘asses of orchestral 
cr band instruments should play in parts very early in 
their work. Even when there is but one kind of instru- 
ment in a class, the music should be in parts. Instead of 
classes containing but one kind of instrument, however, 
it is far better to have all the strings in one class and 
all the wind instruments in another. Let these instru- 
ments play in parts even though they do not p'ay well 
The very effort to make harmony early will make pupils’ 
ears keen. Not only will they learn to hear several 
tones at the same time; but also they will play in tune, 
by constantly matching and comparing their tones with 
others in uniscn or in harmony with them. 

A piano should never be allowed in a school orchestra. 
The tunes the young orchestra plays should b 
the harmony simple. Harmonic sense will develop early 
and jazz taste will not be cultivated. When jazz does 
enter, it will take its rightful place as a musical joke 
and will be enjoyed just as the literary person enjoys a 
joke or a humorous stcry. 

In the light of the above, it is easy to understand why 
Americans do not flock to hear symphony orchestras in 
sufficient numbers to support them. We have raised a 
nation incapable of hearing and appreciating harmony. 
Orchestral selections are too rapid, involved and intricate 
for listeners whose ears are attuned only to rhythm and 
melody. The plight of people who have studied only 
two phases of music and have missed harmony is well 
illustrated by the story that appeared on the funny page 
of a daily a few months ago. The hotel stenographe1 
said to the house detective, “If I could only hear the 
Minneapolis Orchestra play Aiv’t We Got 
once, I would die happy!” 

3ut there is promise of a brighter day. The St. Olaf 
Choir fills the largest concert halls whenever it appears. 
Why? Why do people sit spellbound through long 
programs of classical vocal music sung by this choir? 
Because they are hearing perfect harmony produced by 
the best instrument known—the human voice. 


slow and 


Fun, just 


Because 
the harmony is sustained enough for listeners’ ears to 
catch perfection. 


Learning to Love the Best 

When pupils have been taught music in the right pro- 
portion of rhythm, melody and harmony, from the very 
beginning, they will be able to hear and appreciate and 
they will love the best in music all the rest of their 
lives. 

It is useless to expect this of a generation of pupils 
who grow up wth little or no opportunity to make or 
to hear pure and beautiful harmony or, in other words, 
complete music. 

J. E. Maddy, of Richmond, Indiana, who has a com- 
plete symphcny orchestra in his high school, says that 
when these young players first attempted Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth they almost rebelled. Before long they played 
it with marked enjoyment. Why? In time they 
heard lovely harmonies that they never knew existed. 
Later, they agreed among themselves and made it a 
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rule of the orchestra that Jazz should receive no 
attention from them [Individual members either with- 
drew from dance orchestras that played Jazz or saw 
that better dance music was substituted. 

To sum up: What shall we do about it? 

Before we become a musical people, able to enjoy and 
willing to support music in its highest forms, there must 
be a vital change in the teaching of music. We must 
stop emphasizing merely rhythm and melody. We must 
stop merely talking about harmony; we, must teach it in 
a practical manner. Pupils do not learn harmony by 
spelling and naming chords. They learn it by making 
harmcny and listening to it and this must be done from 
the very beginning in some such way as suggested above. 
With this as a foundation, pupils will be prepared to study 
composition and analysis, learning formal harmony as 
they need it, in the high sch ols and colleges, and with 
a far greater degree of success than at present. 


How Music Saves Criminals 





By Charles H. Smith 


{The following article reprinted from the Boston Sunday 
Herald is by a nationally known detective, who was formerly 
at the head of the Burns Detective Agency. In the Seventy- 
eighth Annual Report, sent by the Prison Association of 
New York to the New York State Legislature, there are 
strong recommendations to have music introduced and _ sci- 
entifically administered in our prisons, as a part of the 
method of reforming criminals Epiror’s Norr.] 





“Many poor souls have found new life and consola- 
tion in good music. Good music has. been responsible 
for changing the lives of many persons from bad to 
good. There is no doubt in my mind that Divine Provi- 
dence created our great masters of music—Mozart, Gou- 
nod, Verdi, Wagner, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and others 

for the express purpose of furnishing the world with 
celestial harmony. Beautiful tones, divine harmonies, 
perfect melodies soothe the fevered mind of man. They 
lift him from the lower depths to higher and nobler 
thoughts and actions. 

“Music is the expression of a divine aspiration, It 
cannot but have a lasting and noteworthy effect upon the 
minds of the people. 

“Tn my work as a private detective I have seen what 
might almost be described as miracles performed by 
music. I have seen the hardest criminals and fallen 
women practically converted and led to the right road 
after they had been inspired by hearing sacred or senti- 
mental music, which had penetrated the very heart of 
their being and won them over. They had been changed 
from dangerous enemies to society to good and useful 
citizens. 


Music a Balance Wheel 


“A half-hour or more spent in listening to good vocal 
or instrumental music after a long day’s contact with the 
friction and asperities of this work-a-day world will act 
as a balance wheel to restore the jaded soul, the per- 
plexed mind, the tired body. 

“The man who is worried or excited or downcast will 
find in good music a stimulus, or, it may be, a sedative, 
which will go far to correct the strain and stress under 
which his whole being has been laboring. It will inspire 
him with nobler thoughts, purer vision, peace and calm. 

“T am convinced that in these days of agitation and 
unrest, when the very foundations of established institu- 
tions seem sometimes to be crumbling and we wonder 
what cataclysm impends, music, good music and an 
abundance of it, will prove a powerful corrective, an 
agency which will heal the sickness in the human soul 
help to restore civilization. 

“Music’s worth has not been as generally recognized 
as it should be. I have seen soldiers in France sent into 
battle and win the victory under the influence of the 


an 


inspiring music of the army bands. 


‘Music has the same effect cn men in civil life and 
during these days of upheaval, of discontent, of mental 





and moral disintegration, it can be used as a potent and 
effectual means to offset these malign influences and to 
recreate a happy and contented spirit in the minds of our 
people 

“T have seen thousands of people in penitentiaries, 
prisons and reform schools inspired with the keen desire 
to do good things and to live a right life after leaving 
these institutions; and music, they have declared to me, 
has been, in a great measure, responsible for this inspira- 
tion. 


IN art our opinions must, in all cases, rest directly 
on the thing under consideration and not on what is 
written about it—MacDowe tt, 


Rabindranath Tagore on European 
Music 


(Translated from Die Musik by Rudolf Thomas) 


[The following impression of European music as con 
trasted with the music of the Orient and India, coming 
from the pen of the greatest oriental philosopher, poet 
and educator of the times, is very interesting. The music 
of India is practically without harmony and without what 
we in occidental countries identify as form. Therefore 
there is no basis for comparison. It is really like com- 
paring a banana with a peach. They are both fruit but 
both entirely different in form and flavor. The oriental 
appetite for European and American music is developing 
in a most surprising manner. Musical artists of high 
standing are weleomed with delight. This is particularly 
true of Japan and many parts of China and India. The 
editor has just received notice that one of his books on 
music is to be translated and published in Japanese. 
Eprror’s Nores] 

Wuewn I was in Brighton (England), I once heard a 
Prima Donna in a concert—I forgot her name. It might 
have been Mme. Nilsson or Mme. Albani. I had never 
before found such an extraordinary control of voice. 

Even in our very best singers in India we feel their 
effort; and they do not hesitate at singing tones beyond 
their normal ranges, even though the performance may 
be mediocre. 

In India it seems quite natural to the connoisseur of 
music that his fantasy supplies lacking ability for the 
benefit of a perfect performance. That is why we do not 
mind listening to a perfect musical melody, even though 
the voice of the singer sounds harsh or the expression 
would lack beauty. On the contrary, we apparently have 
the opinion that these secondary, external defects only 
enable us better to see the inner perfection of the compo- 
sition—as in his external poverty is manifested the 
divinity of the great Asket Mahadeva. 

There seems in Europe absolutely no understanding 
for these feelings. There, on the contrary, the external 
technic in all its possibility has to be perfect and the 
least defect dare not be shown before the public. In 
our musical meetings nobody would mind if the tuning 
of the tampuras or of the large and small drums would 
last half an hour longer. 

In Europe all this has to be done and prepared behind 
the scene, as what happens before the public has to be 


perfect and faultless. 


Songs and Singers 

In our country the main aim consists in a correct and 
artistic performance of the melody to its most beautiful 
perfection. In Europe the voice is the object of a 
particular training; and with this voice one tries to do 
the impossible, In India the music lover is perfectly 
satisfied to listen to a song; in Europe one wants to hear 
the singer. 

This is the fact I happened to state in Brighton. It 
seemed to me almost like a circus performance. But 
even though I was admiring it, I could not appreciate 
this sort of performance. Honestly, I hardly could help 
laughing when some cadenzas were imitating the trills 
of birds. It appeared to me as the abuse of the human 
voice. With the entrance of a male character on the 
scene I experienced a sense of relief. I like especially 
tenor voices, which have more flesh and blood and which 
do not seem to imitate those ghostly laments of the 
damned. 

When I later heard more and more of European 
music, I succeeded in penetrating its nature; but even 
to-day I am convinced that the European and Indian 
music must live in two entirely different rooms and that 
they certainly cannot enter our heart by the same door. 
It seems as if European music is deeply woven with the 
material life itself, 

Music and Life 

If we would try to make our melodies contributory 
to the multiplicity of life, they would lose their sense 
and would become ridiculous; for our melodies extend 
over the borders of daily life and it is merely this fact 
which enables them to carry us to deepest woe and to 
highest delight. Their noblest task is to give us a 
look in that mysterious, impenetrable depth of our human 
nature, where the pious finds his hermitage cell prepared 
and the epicure his arbor; but for the worldly business 
man there is no space........ 

I certainly cannot maintain having penetrated the soul 
of European music; but the little that I learned to 
understand from the outside, attracted me in a most 
extraordinary way. This music appeared to me so roman- 
tic. It is not quite easy to say what I want to express 
with these words. The fact I want to suggest is the 
aspect of multiplicity, of abundance, of the waves rolling 
in their eternal rhythm of light and shadow in the ocean 
of life. Besides this, there is the opposite aspect—of 
abstract extension, of motionless blue of sky, of a 
quiet presentiment of eternity in the distant circle of the 
horizon. However it may be, I can only repeat, even if 
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I do not express myself perfectly clearly, that wherever 
and whenever European music made a great impression 
upon me, I said: “This music is romantic; it changes 
the instability of life into music.” 

I will not say that our Indian music would be able to 
express this sometimes also; but it happens seldom and 
becomes much less prevalent. Our melodies lead to the 
star-covered night, to the voice of a first dawn. They 
speak of all the woes, hidden in the darkness from the 
clouds and covering all the sky with its dark sorrows, 
they speak of the silent and wonderful delight of spring 
passing through the woods. 





A Remedy for Stiffness that Boys 
Will Understand 


By Bernard Miller 


One of the most difficult faults for the student of — 
the piano to overcome is stiffness. Even after some 
students are no longer beginners it is hard to impress 
upon them the need for perfect relaxation. Those who 
find their arms rigid, who have the feeling that they 
must strike each note with great force, who feel that 
playing the piano is a matter of great physical exertion 
at all times may find relief in the following simple 
remedy. 

Picture yourself on the athletic field. The mile run 
is the next event. The runners are out. At the crack of 
the pistol they are off for their long run. Notice, as 
they start off with their long, swinging stride, how free 
and lifeless their arms hang beside them. Why? Because 
they are not running with their arms. They are using 
their legs. 

You may smile at this statement. It may sound silly 
and obvious. But stop and think! If you are a student 
who has suffered from stiffness, how often have you 
sat down at the piano with your arms all prepared to 
hit the instrument hard and continuously. In half an 
hour you have exerted ten times the energy necessary 
and played one-tenth as well as the master, because you 
have not learned the lesson of the athlete—to rest what 
he is not using. 

Watch the untrained boy about to bat the base ball. 
His pose imitates that of the great Babe Ruth. But there 
the likeness ends. While this vacant lot lad tenses 
his muscles and stiffens himself constantly throughout 
his entire time at bat, that is not Babe Ruth’s way. The 
famous batter stands ready. But he is relaxed every 
moment save that brief time when the ball is about to 
leave ‘the pitcher’s hand. Between the time it leaves the 
pitcher’s hand and the time it smacks in the catcher’s 
rit the famous batter has every nerve and muscle tense. 
He centers everything on judging the ball. If it is the 
ball he wants, he hits it with a carcful judgment of the 
strength to be expended. He may want to hit it hard, 
so that it will go over the left field fence. He may want 
only to bunt it. But his brain is back of every stroke. 


When to Use Your Strength 

Now, aspiring pianist, be like the runner, like the 
famous batter. Don’t sit at the piano like you were about 
to make the physical effort of your life the next instant. 
All tenseness and stiffness must be eliminated. Try this: 
Sit at the piano in the usual position. Now allow the 
hands to fall from the keys, giving them no more sup- 
port than if they were dead. Allow them to hang 
as limp as if they did not belong to you. 

Now read your music. Some sounds are to be soft, 
some loud, some thoughtful, some rousing, and so on. 
Be utterly at rest before the music calls you to play 
these sounds. Strike them with precisely the degree 
of physical and nervous energy for which the music calls. 
Then drop back into your limp feeling of perfect rest. 
Each time your arms rise from a position of perfect 
relaxation, each time they return to it. You rise to 
the point where you are exerting all your strength only 
when the music demands it, and that is not often. 

Untik you eliminate stiffness you cannot advance. A 
rigidity and over-intensity persisted in may give you 
neuritis, or “pianist’s cramp.” Nervous, intense natures 
find it hardest to eliminate stiffness. But it can be done 
if you will again and again, if necessary, take the ex- 
ample of the runner and the batter and force yourself 
into perfect relaxation at all times except when called 
from it by the music. 


Clear the way for greater triumphs. The new sea- 
son spells new opportunity for those who know how 
to spell it. Its synonym is work, ambition, sacrifice 
and high ideals. Many will fail—many will triumph 
—which. will you do? The choice is largely yours. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROT. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘“‘How to Teach,”’ ‘What to Teach,” etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Right and Wrong Teaching 
I find great difficulty in making my pupils earry 
out my ideas. Often I correct mistakes, marking 
the wrong notes, or tell a pupil just how a given 
passage is to be played, and he comes to the next 
lesson playing everything just as before. Can you 
suggest a remedy +—C. G. 

Evwent ty the trouble is that you try too hard to teach 
him yourself and do not insist enough on his teaching 
himself. If you simply say “that is F sharp instead of 
F natural,” he quite likely will not take that fact into 
his real consciousness, and will go on playing F natural 
as before. Say instead “there is a note wrong in that 
measure.” Then let him hunt until he finds it, even if 
it takes much more time; and when he has found it, 
let him mark the note himself. In this way he himself 
becomes the teacher and gets the correct idea from his 
own mental processes, mstead of having it thrust upon 
him from outside. 

Relative to this question I may quote some pertinent 
remarks made by Mr. Tobias Matthay in his ‘Musical 
Interpretation.” He points out the radical distinction 
between what he calls “useful and useless teaching” : 

“The wrong attitude is, to try to make the pupil di- 
rectly imitate the musical effects, the “points,” etc., 
which your musical sense tells you are required, but 
without explainmg the why and wherefore musically. 
Thus you turn your pupil into a mere responsive auto- 
maton, a Trilby to your Svengalism. This is sheer 
“cramming,” and can have no abiding influence educa- 
tionally : 

“The right attitude is to insist on your pupil trying 
to see for himself all the time, to the best of his capacity, 
musically and technically. You must force him to use 
his own judgment and imagination, so that they may 
prompt him all the time; and you must guide that judg- 
ment and imagination all the time, so that right seeing 
and thinking is learned: 

“In the first case you teach your pupil to play without 
thinking, whereas in the second case you teach him to 
play because he is thinking, and is thinking rightly.” 


A Lesson Assignment 


A Reader writes regarding her piano work with a 
teacher whom she describes as a well-known composer, 
conductor and concert pianist : 

I am playing fifth and sixth grade compositions. 
Por a regular Iesson I am assigned two pages of 
Bach’s Inventions, a Cramer study, Sehmitt finger 
exercises to be transposed into all keys, one of 
Czerny’s 40 studies, one major and two minor seales 
(harmonic and melodie,), three broken chords in all 
positions and a good portion of a piece. Is the 
above too much for one week’s practice after busi- 
ness hours? I find that [ eannot learn my lessons 
to satisfy my teacher, although I praetiee from two 
and a half to three and a half hours daily. 

No wonder you are discouraged with such a crazy 
quilt of a lesson to work upon, which seems to contain 
a smattering of everything and not much of anything! 
I advise you to change immediately to a teacher who 
may be less famcus but has more common sense. 

Concentration, indeed, is the salient point of any well- 
regulated lesson. A definite piece of technical work, a 
study in which this work is practically applied, a portion 
of a new piece and the review of an old one—these 
furnish sufficient material for an ordinary lesson. Qual- 
ity not quantity should be the end in view. It is better 
to master a single page of a composition than to scamper 
ever twenty pages in a mad attempt to learm them all. 
A pupil came to me some years ago whose teacher had 
given her a new Beethoven Sonata to learn at each 
lesson. I spent about ten weeks in endeavoring to teach 
her how to play Opus 2, No. 1! 


When to Begin to Teach 


I am nineteen years old, have been studying piano 
about four years, and am playing fifth and sixth 
grade musie. How long de you think it will be be- 
fore I can teach ?—A, R. 

Under certain conditions, I see no reasom why you 
should not begim to teach immediately. These condi- 
tions are (1) that you take at first only elementary 
pupils—heginners or those within the first or second 


grades; (2) that you continue your own study under 


a competent teacher, meanwhile cultivating a knowledge 
of elementary harmony, and studying some of the ex-~ 
cellent pedagogical books and magazines now available ; 
(3) that you base your teaching on some well-prepared 
course, several of which are also in the market. Ex- 
perience, you know, is the best teacher; and there is 
no better way of promoting your own accuracy of 
thought and attention to detail than by retailing these 
qualities to others. 


Typewriting Versus Piano Playing 


Does typewriting aid or injure the piano touch? 


On the whole, it is more liable to do harm than good. 
The scientific typist, who uses all the fingers, may. 
approximate to the piano touch, and incidentally increase 
their strength. The unscientific one (like myself) pokes 
about with two or three fingers of each hand, and so 
develops them at the expense of the others. The great 
danger in either case, however, is in using habitually 
a stiffness of wrist which one has to avoid like poison 
in good piano playing. If a typist does his best to keep 
his wrists loose and to cultivate the semblance of a 
piano touch on the machine he may be able to escape its 
harmful possibilities. 


Several Composers 

(1) Who is G. A. Grant-Shaefer? Are his works 
very useful, and in what styles did he write? 

(2) Who was Frank Lynes? In what forms did 
he write? 

(3) Could you give me coneise statements on C. L. 
Hanon? What else besides the -Virtuoso-Piani«t 
did he write? 

George Alfred Grant-Shaefer was born in Williams- 
town, Ontario, July 4, 1872, and since 1908 has been 
head of the vocal department at the Northwestern Unmi- 
versity, at Evanston, Hlinois. He has written songs 
and piano pieces of moderate difficulty, and in pleasing 
style. Some of his piano pieces are useful for pedagogic 
purposes. 

Frank Lymes (1858-1913), of Cambridge, Mass., 
studied in Boston and Leipsic. From 1885 he lived in 
Boston as organist and conductor. His compcsitions in- 
clude songs, some chamber music, and light, melodious 
piano pieces which include excellent teaching material. 

Charles-Louis Hanon (1820-1900) a French organist 
and pianist, wrote an elementary piano method and 
Extracts from the chief works of the great masters, 2s 
well as his Virtwoso-pianist. The last-named is, how- 
ever, his only work that has been republished in this 
country. He was also author of a curious trea‘ise on 
How to Learn to Accompany Plam Chant JVithout 
Knowing Music. 

Memorizing 

I cannot memorize. Hven the simplest piece 
leaves me the minute I try to play it from memory 
for a friend. I have done everything possible to 
acquire the memorizing and “keeping it memorized” 
habit; but to no avail. My present teacher has ex- 
cused me from appearing in recitals on this aceount 
lest I disgrace myself.—D. IL. 

Musical memory is a gift which some persons possess 
in much greater degree than others. In all cases, how- 
ever, it should be cultivated systematically and regu- 
larly, since it will thus lead to a careful analysis and 
appreciation of the music one fs studying. 

Try this plan. Take a piece which you have learned 
to play readily—preferably a short and tolerably easy 
one—and set yourself to memorize a single line each 
day. Do this first by playing each measure twice from 
the notes, twice on top of the keys and twice playing 
aloud, the last two processes from memory. Then put 
pairs of measures together, and finally the entire line. 
Remember that the most important part of the work 
is in playing on the keys without sounding them; since 
one has then to depend entirely on the memory of the 
finger moticns, with no audible sounds to guide him. 

Each day review _the piece, adding lines until a page 
or so has been mastered, when a new start may be made 
with the second page. Finally, in review worl, play 
eacly page carefully with the notes before doing so from 





memory. 


Full name and acdress must accompany all inquiries. 


When you feel that you have a good hold on the 
piece as a whole, play it to someone from memory 
nearly every day, if possible. Get your friends to aid 
you by listening to your performance until you over- 
come some, at least, of your self-ccnsciousness. I remem- 
ber a case like yours, where a young lady corralled her 
friends at every possible opportunity, until she was finally 
able to give a public piano recital with success! 

But, after all, why worry if you cannot perform easily 
without notes? “The play’s the thing,” and not acro- 
batic stunts of memory. Personally I should much pre- 
fer to hear a player perform easily and surely with 
notes before him, than to realize that he was trembling 
in an agony of terror lest his memory should play him 
false! 

Formal Studies Versus Exercise 
My former teacher said that Czerny, Cramer, etc., 
were not necessary, sinee all the material in their 
studies was covered in seales and arpeggios. My 
present teacher uses Czerny, Cramer, ete., and also 
seales and arpeggios. Which is right? 

I am inclined to vote in favor of your present teacher. 
Technical exercises for hand and arm, based mainly on 
scales and arpeggios, are very necessary for the student; 
but their chief value lies in their immediate application 
to formal compositions. Studies stich as you mention 
constitute a kind of middle-man between strictly techni- 
cal exercises and the freer style of pieces; hence they 
furnish the most obvious form of that practical appli- 
cation to which I have just alluded. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as they are merely the “middle-man” between technic 
and interpretation, they should not be unduly stressed, 
and should yield place soon tO the more musical studies, 
like those of Heller and Chopin, in which interpretation 
is an important factor. 


Arpeggios 
When should arpeggios be introduced in a be- 
ginner’s lessons ? 

The two fundamental classes of technical equipment 
are scales and arpeggios; and these should be studied 
hand in hand. As soon as the scale of C is learned, for 
instance, the simple triads on C may be treated first 
in the compass of an octave, with various figures such as 




















these : 
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and then in more extendec IK 
octaves. Similar work may be done in each key as the 





scale is learned, so that the pupil comes to associate 
closely the scale with its triads. 

Eventually it is well to alternate scales and arpeggios, 
so that scale work is assigned for two or three week 
arpeggios for the next period, scales for the next, and 
so on. Thus the pupil will practice in turn extended and 
contracted positions of the hand. 





Upright vs. Grand Pianos 


Which, in your opinion, is it best to do: should 
one who has a limited amount of money buy a 
good wpright piano or a grand of cheaper price 
and quality ?+—M. T. R. 

Ifyou ean possibly afford it, I should advise a grand 
piano, since there are distinct differcnces in construction 
which make the latter a much more valuable asset to the 
musician. For one thing, the more direct and simple 
action of the grand makes the touch more firm and 
resilient; secondly, the keyboard of the grand is lower 
than that of the upright, so that the seat is lower also; 
thirdly, the soft pedal of the grand piano which shifts 
the action along so that the hammers cach strike on 
two instead of three strings—making it possible fo pro- 
duce a variety of tonal color which cannot be obtained 
on an upright. 

But instead of buying a grand of a cheap make, why 
do you not negotiate for a rebmlt instrument of a 
standard and reliable manufacturer? Such pianos, thor- 
oughly renovated in all essential details, are procurable 
for perhaps half the price of a new instrument; and they 
will give you much better service than a piano poorly 
constructed in the beginning. I advise you to correspond 
with some of the leading firms relative to the matter 
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CALVE’S FRIENDLY BUTCHER 
Avmirers of Calvé, the most famous of 

all Carmens, will find some interesting and 

gossipy reading in her recently published 
book, “My Life.” As is usually the case 

With great artists, she rose from compar- 

ative obscurity and poverty to riches. 

“Tn her student days,’ we read, “her 
mother made a home for her on an ex- 
ceedingly modest scale in Paris. They 
lived next door to a butcher, where the 
mother did her marketing. One day the 
butcher remarked on the beauty of Emma 
Calvé’s voice :— 

‘Yes, she’s a fair singer,’ he inter- 

rupted, ‘but she’s too thin. Much too thin. 

She ought to eat lots of beefsteak and 

cutlets.’ 

“My mother was taken by surprise at 
what appeared to be a rather crude way 
of increasing trade. Before she could an- 
swer, however, the astonishing man con- 
tinued: 

‘T’ll tell you what I'll do,’ he said. ‘To 
prove to you how much confidence I have 
in your daughter’s future, Il open an 
account for you at this shop. You can pay 
me when she makes her début’ 

“T have never forgotten these good peo- 
ple. When I was singing at the Opéra 
Comique, we always sent tickets to the 
musical butcher and his family. I have 
no doubt he sat there telling any one 
who would listen to him :— 

““To you see that wonderful singer? It 
is entirely due to me that she is in such 
fine form!” 

BEETHOVEN’S MUSICAL 
PREDILECTIONS 

Arter Beethoven became deaf it was 
necessary to write out any questions re- 
quiring his answer, and many of his “Con- 
versation Books” have been preserved. In 
one of these Johann Stumpff, a German 
harp maker resident in London who 
visited him in 1824, gives the following 
account of a conversation he held with 
Beethoven following a dinner at which 
ays Stumpff, “he unbosomed himself on 
the subject of music which had been de- 
graded axd made a plaything of vulgar 
and impudent passions.” “True music,’ he 
said, ‘found little recognition in this age 
of Rossini and his consorts.’ 

“Thereupon I took up a pencil and 
wrote in very distinct letters: 

‘Whom do you consider the greatest 
composer that ever lived?’ 

‘Handel,’ was his instantaneous reply. 
‘To him I bow the knee,’ and he bent one 


knee to the floor. 


S 


‘Mozart,’ I wrote. 

‘Mozart,’ he continued, ‘is good and ad- 
mirable,’ 

‘Yes,’ I wrote. ‘Who was able to glorify 
even Handel with his additional accom- 
paniments to The Messiah?’ 

‘It would have lived without them,’ was 
his answer. 

“I continued writing. ‘Seb, Bach?’ 

‘Why! Is he dead?’ 

“IT answered immediately. ‘He will re- 
turn to life again.’ 

‘Yes, if he is studied, and for that there 
is now no more time.’ 

“T took the liberty of writing: ‘As you, 
yourself, a peerless artist in the art of 
music, exalt the merits of Handel so 
highly above all, you must certainly own 
the scores of his principal works.’ 

‘How should I, a poor devil, have got- 
ten them? Yes, the scores of The Mes- 
siah and Alexander's Feast went through 
my hands.’ 

ae At that moment I made a 
vow: Beethoven, you shall have the 
works for which your heart is longing if 
they are anywhere to be found.” 

In recording the above incident, Thayer 
adds that Stumpff fulfilled-his vow two 
years later, to Beethoven’s intense grati- 
fication, but, alas, Beethoven was already 
on his death bed! 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


REHEARSING THE RHINE 


MAIDENS 

WacNER’s genius for stage-setting neces- 
sitated many curious inventions in order 
to give his ideas reality. The scene in 
“Das Rheingold,” for instance, is supposed 
to take place under water. Lilli Lehmann, 
one of the first three Rhine Maidens, gives 
the following account of a “swimming ma- 
chine” invented for the act in her book, 
“My Path Through Life.” 

“When we arrived at Bayreuth, on June 
3rd, 1876, we saw our swimming machine 
for the first time. Good heavens! It was 
a heavy, triangular contrivance—an iron 
pole, certainly twenty feet high, at the end 
of which was an oblique frame with cross- 
bars, and in that we were to be put and 
were to sing! 

“I had just brought upon myself bad 
attacks of giddiness by submitting to very 
long posings for an oil-portrait, and was 
far from well, so I absolutely declined to 
mount the apparatus. After coaxing from 
Carl Brandt, the old master-machinist, and 
Fricke, the ballet-master, Riezl, brave unto 
death, climbed up on a ladder, submitted 
to be buckled to the belt, and began to 
move about as directed from below. I 
could not let myself be put to shame, so 
[ climbed up likewise. I was soon pleased 
with it, and moved myself, first with the 
arms—the entire upper. part of the body 
was free, there was nothing one could 
take hold of—then with the body. Finally 
Minna Lammert, also, resolved to try the 
rehearsal in swimming, and now we swam 
and sang so freely up there that it was a 
real pleasure. 

“Wagner pinched us, then, with tears of 
delight, and Brandt, too, was full of praise 
for our bravery.” 


IW AGNER’S ABSORPTION AT 
REHEARSALS 

WaGNER’s intense absorption in his own 
works forced him to attend rehearsals at 
Bayreuth, but according to Lilli Lehmann, 
one of the greatest of the Bayreuth artists, 
he was not always fully conscious of what 
Was going on, once the music started. In 
her book, My Path Through Life, she 
tells us, “Wagner sat upon the stage with 
his legs crossed and the score on his knee, 
if an orchestral piece was being given or 
the orchestra rehearsed alone. He con- 
ducted for himself, while Hans Richter led 
the orchestra below. They ‘indeed began 
together, but Wagner was so lost in his 
score that he did not follow the orchestra, 
which was often far ahead of him, having 
long passed on to other tempi. When, at 
last, he chanced to look up, he perceived 
for the first time that it was playing some- 
thing that was quite different from what 
he heard with his spiritual ear. ; 

“The singers saw almost nothing of the 
conductor (Hans Richter). <A black cloth 
was nailed behind him against the sound- 
ing-board so that Hans Richter and _ his 
white shirt-sleeves could be found, for he 
always conducted in his shirt-sleeves. He 
drove up to rehearsals at the theater, when- 
ever he had the opportunity, sitting behind 
a yoke of oxen in the glowing heat. Every- 
thing on the stage was novel—the immense 
distance the conductor was from the stage, 
and the lack of a prompter. We Rhine 
Maidens did not need a prompter, but there 
were many others who required one all the 
more. So prompters of all kinds rose 
behind every piece of property and in 
every wing.” 





PLAYING FOR QUEEN VICTORIA 

As readers of Lytton Strachey’s Life 
of Queen Victoria well know, that lady 
was an awe-inspiring monument of Empire. 
So Landon Ronald, the English conductor, 
teacher and composer found when he at- 
tended Tosti (of “Goodbye” fame), Albani 
and Pol Plangon as accompanist, at his first 
appearance at Windsor Castle. The con- 
cert was held on the night of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and took place 
in a large salon. “There was a sofa for 
the Quecn near the piano,” writes Ronald 
in the London Strand Magazine, “and a 
small table just by with a program on it and 
and a powerful pair of binocular glasses, 
Ten long minutes elapsed before the 
Queen entered, and then every one seemed 
to me to be petrified. She advanced very 
slowly, walking with a stick in her right 
hand and leaning heavily on the arm of a 
stalwart Indian attendant. 

“At the end,” he continues, “Mme. Albani 
Plancon and Tosti were all presented to 
Her Majesty who appeared to be most gra- 
cious and affable. Some kind Equerry-in- 
Waiting noticed me standing by the piano 
alone, and in the most charming manner 
congratulated me on my accompaniments, 
and added: ‘I'll have you presented in a 
minute.’ When the Queen had finished 
talking to Mme, Albani I saw him approach 
her and say something in a low voice. She 
took up the big pair of glasses on the table 
and looked at me through them (though 
I was only a few feet away) and nodded 
her head. The Equerry promptly came up 
and....duly presented me. I bowed low 
and wished that the earth would open. My 
hopeless embarrassment was added to by the 
fact that the Queen kept the opera-glasses 
to her eyes and stared at me through them. 
I suppose she did this for ten seconds but 
it seemed to me ten years. She thanked me 
for what I had done, and my reply was a 
low bow. A pause ensued, and I didn’t 
know whether to retire or stay where I was. 
Another ten years passed, and she re- 
marked, ‘Accompanying jis a very great 
gift,’ which elicited another bow from me. 
Still another pause and then I was unmis- 
takably dismissed from the Royal Pres- 
ence. I had the good fortune to walk 
backwards without upsetting anything or 
anybody . . see The next day 
I received an enamel and diamond pin 
as a souvenir of the event.” 





THE ORGANIST’S RISING SALARY 

Tue good old law of Supply and De- 
mand seems to have been at work among 
the organists since the advent of the moy- 
ing picture, according to the following 
views set forth by Dr. G. Edward Stubbs 
in The New Music Review: “Additional 
evidence that the cinema theaters are hav- 
ing a ‘raising’ effect on the salaries of 
church organists in the U. S. A. is con- 
stantly forthcoming. Although we know 
of a number of churches that have lost 
their organists, we also know of instances 
where the ‘ecclesiastical authorities’ have 
met the situation and have prevented the 
theaters from having things all their own 
way. It is not always a comforting 
thought that churches will not pay in- 
creased salaries unless forced to do so by 
secular competition. There are a vast num- 
ber of parishes where ‘pinching’ stipends 
are paid without justifiable reason, and 
merely from a parsimonious policy of long 
standing that has become chronic—like a 
disease. Sometimes the rector is to blame, 
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or the church treasurer, or, in hopeless 
cases, the rector and vestry combined. It 
is quite possible that the film theaters, if 
they keep increasing in numbers and in 
musical importance, will produce an actual 
scarcity of organists, sufficient to affect 
churches seriously.” 


THE MUSICAL APTITUDES OF 
CHILDREN 


“THERE are many more musical children 
in the world than parents believe,” says 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze in his book, 
“Rhythm, Music and Education,” in which 
this most interesting of modern musical 
educators sets forth his theories. A small 
child may take no interest in music, not 
care for singing, march out of time in fol- 
lowing a military band, and absolutely 
refuse to take piano lessons, and yet be 
not wholly lacking in musical feeling. 
Musical aptitudes are often deeply latent 
in the individual, and from one cause or 
another, may fail to find the means of 
manifesting themselyes—just as certain 
springs flow underground, and are only 
brought to the surface after a stubborn 
pickaxe has opened up the way. One of 
the functions of education should be to 
develop the musical instinct of children. 
But how is this to be awakened at an early 
age; and what are the external signs? 

“To be a good musician requires a good 
car, imagination, intelligence and tempera- 
ment—that is, the faculty of experiencing 
and communicating artistic emotions.” 

Later in the chapter, all of which is a 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
child-education in music, the Swiss peda- 
gogue gives some practical suggestions. 
“Tf a child has no intuition of the con- 
ventional accuracy of harmony, he will 
usually be incapable of judging whether 
his mother is playing right or wrong 
chords on the piano. But he should he 
taught to appreciate the nuances of music, 
and to judge whether she is playing softly, 
loudly, in treble or bass, quickly or slowly, 
near or far from him, Jegato or staccato; 
and she can show him the difference be- 
tween a crescendo and a diminuendo by 


placing him behind a door to be gently 


opened or closed while the music is in 
progress. And when he listens to a mili- 
tary band, she can point out to him that 
each instrument has a different voice, 

So much for Jaques-Dalcroze, but do 
we hear some American mother cry out 
in agony, “But I do not play the piano! 
How can I show my child these things?” 

There is nothing in the above which 
cannot be demonstrated with a Victrola 
(even to the opening and closing of the 
doors), or on some other phonographic 
mstrument. 





MUSIC AND THE GUILLOTINE 

The terrible part played by music at 
the time of the French Revolution has 
heen picturesquely described by Grétry 
in his Memoirs: “At the time,” he says, 
“IT was one evening returning from a gar- 
den in the Champs Elysées. I had been in- 
vited there to look at a beautiful lilac- 
tree in bloom. I was returning alone. 
As I drew near the Place de la Révolu- 
tion, I suddenly heard the sound of music. 
I came a little nearer, and could distinguish 
violins, a flute, a tambourin, and the happy 
cries of dancers. A man who was walk- 
ing by my side drew my attention to the 
guillotine. I looked up and saw the deadly 
knife raised and lowered twelve or 
fifteen times without a pause. On one side 
were the mystic dancers, the soft air of 
spring, and the last rays of the setting 
sun; on the other were the unhappy vic- 
tims who would never know these delights 
Agana. nus. The picture was unforgetable. 
To avoid passing through the square I 
hurried down the Rue des Champs Ely- 
sées. But a cart with the corpses caught 
me up......‘Peace and silence, citizens,’ 
said the driver with a laugh, ‘they sleep,’ ” 
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From Mr. Hofmann’s set of pieces entitled Mignonettes. Grade 3 
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MATILEE LOEB 


A smooth and sustained waltz movement, well suited to the modern style of waltzing. A good study or recital piece. Grade 34 





Sé Tempo di Valse M.M.d. 
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CHARACTERISTIC MARCH 


Very successful as a solo. Arranged for four hands in response to numerous demands. Play ina humorous manner with exaggerated dynamics. 
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A study inthe singing touch 
(“clinging legato) Grade 2. 
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PLAY OF THE DRAGONFLIES 


LIBELLENSPIEL RICH. KRENTZLIN, Op. 75 
" A fine practice or recital piece introducing two-finger work and the “up scale’ Play with automatic precision, Grade 3. 
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THE ETUDE 







SIX INTERESTING NEW PIANO 
COMPOSITIONS 


CHARLES HUERTER 


Among those already using them with great 
success is 


PHILLIP GORDON 


Well-known Concert Pianist 














PHILLIP GORDON 
Catalog No. 18664 
Allegreffo con épirito 


VALSE BURLESQUE Price, 60 Cents 



































MARCH BURLESQUE 
Price, 30 Cents 


VALSE BURLESQUE 
Catalog No. 18664 Price, 60 Cents | Catalog No. 18662 


A gay melody with modern harmonies and 


Grade 5 


There is a freshness as well as a touch of 


Grade 4 


quaint shiftings of tonality. the unusual in this piece. 


ROMANCE POETIQUE 
Catalog No. 18663 Price, 40 Cents 


There is some delightful arpeggio work in 
this melodious romance in modern style. Gr. 5 


A NIGHTMARE 
Catalog No. 18660 Price, 40 Cents 


This is a characteristic piece with origin- 
Grade 4 












ality and spirit. 
A MINIATURE 
Catalog No. 18659 Price, 30 Cents 


A charming number for one of a program 


Grade 5 


SHEPHERD’S SONG 
Catalog No. 18661 Price, 30 Cents 


An elegant and expressive pastoral for 


Grade 5 


group Or for an encore. 













the piano, 


Theo. Presser Co. MUSICPUBLISHERS and DEALERS Philadelphia, Pa. 












Large Size Music Writing Books 


1034 inches by 1314 inches 
SIXTY-FOUR PAGES 


PIANO....020.05. <5: 











No. 7. . .12 Staves 







PRESSER’S 


B wos wens Hl) ) No, 8. VOCAL. ...+.---+0 «+--+ 12 Staves 
ep No. 9. VIOLIN and PIANO ...12 Staves 


Na 2. Tedhe Stomer—Puss Fue 
Hak Tote Sire Vind + Pag 
Nat Teoh Suver—Vieks ant Plow 14 Pago 





PRICE, 75 CENTS, EACH 


PRICE 75 CENTS 



























Pitotepno 
Rates 
Ui eile 

Ree CIS 


Excellent for the Musician’s Permanent 
Manuscript Record 





The best music writing paper, presenting a smooth, white 
surface and having good erasable qualities is used in these 
books. The ruling is clear and accurate and the binding 
attractive and substantial. 











A Work of Interest to the Teacher of Tiny Tots 


Bilbro’s 
Kindergarten Book 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


This is not a theoretical book for the teacher; it is a real kindergarten book for the very first 
instruction in music of the very youngest pupils. The child is given something interesting 
to do from the very beginning and interest is never allowed to lag. Rhythmic songs, table 


exercises, writing and spelling lessons are carefully arranged in progressive order and the child 


is taught early the correct position at the keyboard. Every progressive teacher is invited to 


examine this excellent work. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
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The Most Popular of all Modern 


Instruction Works for the Pianoforte 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By THEO. PRESSER 
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VOLUME ONE 
Beginner’s Book 





VOLUME TWO 
Student’s Book 


VOLUME THREE 
Player’s Book 







BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. ONE 







Used More Extensively than any other Elementary 
Instructor for the Piano 


The simplicity of this work has enabled many teachers to 
achieve speedy results with even the youngest beginners. This is 
a‘‘first reader” in piano study. Large music notes are used to aid 
the child eye and the grading is very gradual so that no discourag- 
ing difficulties arise. The first grade of study, up to, but not 
including the scales is covered by “Beginner's Book.”” The whole 
work is bright and interesting, little pieces and duets being inter- 
spersed among the studies, and the writing exercises to cover 
notation needs also hold the pupil. 

































‘‘Beginner’s Book”? makes an Excellent Introduction to any Course or 
System of Piano Study. ‘*Beginner’s Book’’ is the Instruction Book 
with the Red Cover that is Familiar to Thousands of Pupils and Teachers. 


Price $1.00 





STUDENT’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. TWO 


A Work that Aids the Pupil to Progress because it 
Presents Interesting Material that the Teacher 
can Use Successfully 


Takes up the subject just where the ‘‘Beginner’s Book” leaves off, 
and is, of course, intended to supplement that excellent instructor, 
but it can be used very successfully for any student who has done 
the work of the first grade, up to, but not including the scales. The 
pupil is well grounded technically and at the same time musical taste 
is developed. A complete treatment of the major scales up to and 
including four sharps and four flats forms the center of the work. 
Grace notes, broken chords, arpeggio, syncopation, hand crossing, 
etc., are given special attention. 


Price $1.00 





PLAYER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. THREE 


A Superb Offering for the Instruction of Progressing 
Young Players in the Various Phases of Piano Technic 


Pleasing study material arranged in progressive order, treating 
somewhat in detail trills, octaves, two notes against three, the pedal 
and other matters necessary to technic. Memory study and ear 
training are specially stressed. Pleasing pieces are used to supple- 
ment each group of studies. Altogether the contents of this volume 
are such as to satisfy more completely the experienced teacher than 
any other work of this grade. 


Price $1.00 










Teachers may secure any of these volumes for examination. 





These volumes are sold by leading music dealers everywhere. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ISHAM JONES’ 


ORCHESTRA 


The 
COTTON PICKERS 


CARL FENTONS 


% 



















| 

| ORCHESTRA 

Vy BENNIE KRUEGERS |) 9 /Vonderful New Examples of Brunswick 
ORCHESTRA | 





Dance ‘Recordings 
Hear Them at -Any Brunswick Dealer’ s 


S&S 


RIOLE ORCHESTRA 
GENE RODEMICH’S 


DANCE RECORDS 





Oriole Orchestra 
2436—When Will The Sun Shine For Me?— 


—— oa 


’ ORCH ESTRA | 2438—Swingin’ Down The Lane—Fox Trot 
i ie 9 i Who’s Sorry Now ?—Fox Trot 
JOSEPH ( SM ITH S i Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
| 2437—Magic Eyes—Fox Trot 
ORCH ESTRA i Beside a Babbling Brook—Fox Trot 
i 
j 


MARION HARRIS 


Fox Trot 


y? ‘ i i" Down By The River—Fox Trot 
Ay SINGING COMEDIENNE ~~ gm iif The Cotton Pickers 
h ) ( 2417—One Little Smile—Waltz 
| MARGAR ET YOU NG case » Mellow Moon— Waltz 
ew) Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 





_ SINGING COMEDIENNE 2445—Yes! We Have No Bananas—Fox Trot 


Long Lost Mama—Fox Trot 
Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 
2398—Without You—Fox Trot 
Gene Rodemich’s Orchestra 
Honolulu Blues—Fox Trot 
Oriole Terrace Orchestra 


VOCAL RECORDS ‘ 


2442—You Said Something When You Said Dixie— 

Comedienne with Orchestra 
Louisville Lou—Comedienne with Orchestra 
Margaret Young 




















2443—Who’s Sorry Now?— 
Comedienne with Orchestra 
Waitin’ For The Evenin’ Mail— 
Comedienne with Orchestra 
Marion Harris 














NOTE: THERE 18 ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW ON BRUNSWICK REGORDS 
GO IN ANY DAY—OR EVERY,DAY—AND WEAR THE Aes ere 
OLD MONTHLY AND “SPECIALY RETCEAS ESTAR EN © WaeOrR oO eae 
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nual Frivolity Revue 


The World’s Greatest Dance Music 


Interpretations 





Here it is again, that annual frivolity 
revue. A return engagement by 
special request. 


Just hearit. And feelyourtroubles go. 


Continuously during the year 
Brunswick offers wonderful dance 
interpretations. But in one month 
particularly —this—indulges the urge 
of the light fantastic. Serious affairs, 
concert and operatic matters, the 
New Hall of Fame, are for the mo 
ment set aside. 


All of us think about dance music. 
We scour the world for new thrills. 


Then we gather them into a 
gloriously frivolous, happy-go-lucky 
release to provide young hearts with 
Summer’s joy. 


This is our third excursion. And 
never before one so enticing. 


New dance music. Intriguing, beguil- 
ing dance music from four corners cf 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Adding Gayety to the Summer Season 


Tantalizing Toe Tinglers By America’s 
Most Famous Dance Orchestras, Re- 
produced As Only Brunswick Records 
Can Interpret Beautiful Music. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 
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the world. Gay youth! And youth 
prolonged! Dainty slippers and 
tingling toes! 
Isham Jones, Bennie Krueger, 
plus— 

Isham Jones, Bennie Krueger, Arnold 
Johnson, Carl Fenton, Joseph C. 
Smith—leaders of great orchestras of 
the social swirl—all helped us. Then 
played what we gathered with light- 
ness and gayety in every note. 





And the records are clear—marvel- 
ously so. The saxophone’s wail, the 
piano’s thrum, the flute’s soft trills 
are made to live as only a Brunswick 
Record can make them live. Not 
phonograph music, you'll agree, but 
the ballroom of the Ritz, the Carle- 
ton, Savoy, moved into the moonlight 
of a June night. 
Now ready 
Come now, today, to hear them. 


Your nearest Brunswick dealer has 
them waiting. 


They play on any phonograph. 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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crane 
DICTIONARY 


MUSIC 
MUSICIANS 


WITH 


New American 
Supplement 
































VOLUMES 
BOUND IN RED CLOTH AND 
STAMPED IN GOLD : 


SIX LARGE 





There are 4,000 pages and over 
5,000,000 words from great 
authorities upon all phases of 
musical learning. The books 
are liberally illustrated with 
cuts, half-tones and notation 
examples. Thousands of subjects 
are discussed: Biography, His- 
tory, Musical Science, Theory, 
Musical Industries, Instrumenta- 
tion, Aesthetics, Musical Terms, 
etc., etc. The work is the most 
notable musical compendium in 
any language 

Have these > splendid musical 
books in your own home. What 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
to General Information the 
Grove Dictionary is to Music. 


There is no better Musical Reference 
Library at any price in any language. 


The Value of this Monumental 
Work has been Augmented 
by the Recent American Sup- 
plement 


It is an indispensable record of Ameri- 
can Musical Achievement, Personages, 
Organizations and Institutions. 


The total number of entries in this 
work is over 2650 Brief reference is 
made to about 2000 American Musicians 
but biographical sketches are made of 
700 American Musicians. \ number 
f important foreign contemporaries 
have been mentioned in this work and 
the many general articles cover subjects 
fsuch as Indian Music, Negro Music, 
Orchestras, The Piano, Ragtime, Public 
School Music, The Phonograph, etc. 


THE PRICE OF THIS LATEST 
EDITION WITH NEW AMERI- 
CAN SUPPLEMENT IS 


$999.00 


BUY YOURSELF A SET ON 
EASY TERMS 













Notwithstanding the low price 
made for cash we accept orders subject 
to part payments. Write for terms. 

The set is also given as a premium 
for obtaining subscriptions to Tur 
ErupeE. 
Particular 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





s cheerfully furnished. 






THE ETUDE 


FINAL SUMMER COMBINATION 
MAGAZINE OFFERS 


ETUDE, the most bought musical journal combined with standard fiction-fashion. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE..$2.00)Remit for 
Modern Priscilla .0 all 
Pictorial Review $4. 25 


Regular Price ....... ...--. 7 $5.50 50) SAVE $1.25 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ths 00)Remit for 
American Magazine all 


Woman’s Home Companion... $5. 00 


Regular Price ~$6.00 00) SAVE $1.00 


of Regular, Eritenya egos. ee ee 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ae sed Remit for 


Pictorial Review both 
= $2.75 


Regular Price $3.50) SAVE $0.75 
RE eS se Sei 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2.00) Remit for 


Christian Herald both 
00) $3.25 
SAVE $0.75 


Regular Price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ee Remit for 


American Magazine both 


$3.75 


Regular Price $4.50 ee $0.75 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2. 20) eae! 
Today’s Housewife 1.00 ot 
$2.15 

00) SAVE $0.85 
MRE Sa bays Ai a he) a) ae RE Ea 
ETUDE MUSIC Me etugarnecs ML Remit for 
Today’s Housewife all 
Peoples Home Journal 


Regular Price $3. 


Regular Price \SAVE $1.40 


Remit for 
both 
, $2.25 


0) SAVE $0.75 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. 
Pathfinder 


4.00 
SAVE $1.00 


ai necdemanaph. oe Se ee es 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2.00) Remit for 

Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 My 
$3.25 


Regular Price $3.50) SAVE $0.25 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. $2.00) Remit for 
Pictorial Review 1.50 all 
Christian Herald $4. 20 


Regular Price ~.$5.50 50) SAVE $1.30 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2.00)Remit for 


Pictorial Review ; all 


Youth’s Companicn $4. 65 


Regular Price $6.00 00)SAVE $1.35 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2.00 Rema for 
Modern Priscilla 2.00\ 
RA $3. 40 


SAVE $0.60 


Regular Price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2.00) Remit for 
ot 


35 


$3.00) SAVE $0.65 


Regular Price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2. z Reon for 


Motion Picture 
me 60 
SAVE $0.90 


Regular Price 


\ Remit for 


both 


$3.60 
0) SAVE $0.90 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... Remit for 
Motion Picture Classic ‘ both 


$3.60 
0) SAVE $0.90 


Regular Price 


bot 


$4.40 
0) SAVE $1.10 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE...$2. ca Komi for 


Boys’ Life 
$3. 50 
Regular Price...... caves, $4.00) SAVE VE $0.50 50 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00) Remit, for 


Sunset 2.50 bots ; 
‘an $3.50 
tr Tk, 5 $4.50 


Regular Price SAVE $1.00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ..§2.00) pas for 
Fashionable Dress 2 
| 5 50 


$5.00) SAVE $1.50 


Regular Price 


Save Substantially on Your Magazine Purchases by renewing now. 
If your subscription still has several months to run, the new order will be added to the unexpired term. 
We cannot guarantee prices. 


$2.0 


THEO. 
171021712-1714 Chestnut St. 


PRESSER CO. 


Only Two Dollars a Year—Twelve Splendid Issues 
Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign 72c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2 00 


Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1883—Fortieth Anniversary Year—1923 
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| A GHOST STORY 


A creepy characteristic piece, to be played with exaggerated contrasts and emphasis. Grade 3. 


W. BERWALD é 





Moderato misterioso M.M.¢=108 
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| L’ ESPERANCE 
NOCTURNE VARIE C. TAUSIG, Op.3 


A real inspiration, by one of the remarkable geniuses of the pianoforte, Grade 7, 
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No. 1 


Quaintly pretty. Grade 4. 
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D. POLDINI, Op. 86 
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International Copyrightsecure 


Copyright 1920 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


Transcription for Violin & Piano by 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 


To be played with an earnestness in keeping with the reverential character of the text. 
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THE ETUDE 


Associate Only Pleasant Ideas 


By E. H. Pierce 


One need not be a deep student of 
psychology or pedagogics, or any other 
science with a long name, to discover that 
it is wise to associate only pleasant ideas 
with such things as we desire to have re- 
main agreeable to us. Many a faithful but 
untactful music teacher has _ forever 
spoiled a pupil’s pleasure in an otherwise 
enjoyable piece by some sarcastic or hu- 
miliating remark which the pupil remem- 
hers in connection with the piece long after 
the occasion is past. Later on, the teacher 
wonders at the pupil’s apparent fickleness 
of likes and dislikes when he hears the 
remark, “I hate that old piece; now.” 

Advertising men learned this lesson long 
ago, by dear experience. A certain cereal 
food was put up in metal packages espe- 
cially for shipment to tropical countries, 
where ants and beetles are apt to bite 
through a pasteboard box. The advertise- 
ment contained a spirited picture of ants, 
bugs and worms endeavoring. in vain to 
effect an entrance into one of these im- 
proved packages. To the disappointment 
of the manufacturers, the trade fell off 
almost to nothing, solely because of the 
unpleasant association of ideas. One could 
not eat Z *s Breakfast-food without 
thinking of bugs and worms! 

Just so, in teaching a Beethoven sonata 
or a Chopin nocturne, the* teacher should 
on no account annoy the pupil with cor- 
rections of scale-fingering, or with fault- 
finding as to some little mannerism in 
position of the hands. These and other 
such things should be learned in connec- 
tion with technical study; really beautiful 
or noble music should be viewed rather 
from its musical and emotional aspect. 

The writer first became vividly aware 
of this principle in a peculiar way. In the 
act of trying over a new piece, he was 
suddenly called to help in putting out a fire 
which had started from an exploding lamp. 





The fire, fortunately, was extinguished 
without much trouble, but whenever, for 
months after, he attempted to play that 
piece, on arriving at the measure where 
the fire broke out, he was conscious of an 
unpleasant shock. 

But, fortunately, pleasant mental asso- 
ciations are equally persistent. A young 
man, who had started mistakenly on a 
career for which he was ill-adapted by 
taste and temperament, had been through 
a long and severe inward struggle before 
he could make up his mind to give it up 
and start anew in a more congenial call- 
ing, albeit at considerable loss and with 
many misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
step. At last he arrived at a decision, 
although the exact details of his future 
course were still problematic. Carlyle has 
well said, “No man ever rises so high as 
when he knows not whither he is going.” 
In this aroused and exalted state of mind, 
he happened to hear some one playing the 
Andante from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, 
No. 2, and it seemed to fall in particularly 
well with his mood. 






























































This happened many years ago, and the 
party referred to is now past middle-age; 
yet, so he tells the writer, he never hears 
this theme without experiencing anew 
something of that fresh, youthful exalta- 
tion of spirit that he enjoyed on the occa- 
sion described. 





Beethoven's Love Affair 


THE one recorded romance of Beetho- 
ven’s life affected him profoundly, ac- 
cording to the account of it given in “Bee- 
thoven,’ by Romaine Rolland, the distin- 
guished French novelist, critic and publi- 
cist, whose musical words are a joy to 
read. 

“Beethoven,” he reminds us, “suddenly 
hroke off the C minor Symphony to write 
the Fourth Symphony at a_ single 
sitting without his usual sketches. Hap- 


piness had come to him. In May, 
1806, he was betrothed to Theresa von 
3runswick. She had loved him for a 


long time—ever since, as a young girl, 
she had taken piano lessons frora him dur- 
ing his first stay in Vienna. Beethoven 
was a friend of her brother, Count Franz. 
li: 1806 he stayed with them at Marton- 
vasar in Hungary, and it was there they 
fell in love. .The remembrance of those 
happy days is kept fresh by some stories 
in some of ‘Theresa’s writings. ‘One 
Sunday evening, she says, ‘after dinner, 
with the moon shining into the room, Bee- 
thoven was seated at the piano. At first 
he laid his hands flat on the keyboard. 
Franz and’ I always understood this, for 
it was his usual preparation. Then he 
struck some chords in the bass and slowly, 
with an air of solemnity and mystery, 
drifted into a song of Johann Sebastian 
Bach: ‘If thou wilt give me thy heart, 
first let it be in secret, that our hearts may 
commingle and no one divine it’ My 
mother and the priest had fallen asleep and 


my brother was dream-gazing whilst I 
who understood his song and his expres- 
sion felt life come to me in all its full- 
ness. ” 

As .everybody knows, this propitious 
wooing did not come to its fulfillment, 
but, Rolland goes on, “Even to the last 
day (she lived till 1861) Theresa von 
Brunswick loved Beethoven aad Beethoven 
was no less faithful. In 1816 he remarked: 
‘When I think of her my heart beats as 
violently as when I first saw her.’ To this 
year belong the six songs, Opus 98, which 
have so touching and profound a feeling. 
They are dedicated ‘To the Loved One 
far away. (An dic ferne Gelicbtc). He 
wrote in his notes, ‘My heart overflows 
at the thought of her beautiful nature; 
and yet she is not here; she is not near 
me!’ Theresa had given her portrait to 
Beethoven, inscribed, ‘To the rare genius, 
the great artist, the generous man. T. BY 
Once during the last year of his life a 
friend surprised Beethoven alone, and 
found him holding this portrait and speak- 
ing to himself through his tears: “Thou 
wert so lovely, so great, so like an angel!’ 
The friend withdrew, arid returning a little 
later found him at the piano, and _ said, 
‘To-day, my old friend, there are no black 
looks on your face.’ Beethoven replied, 
‘It is because my good angel has. visited 
me.’ The wound was deep. ‘Poor Bee- 
thoven, he said to himself, ‘there is no 
happiness for you in this world; only in 
the realms of the ideal will you find 
strength to conquer yourself.’ ” 





“There is a tendency to judge a work 
of art by its sise. Thus the sculptor who 
does an ‘heroic figure’ ts the man who 
looms large to the average visitor at the 
art-gallery. Chopm wrote no lengthy 


symphonies, oratorios or operas. His mu- 
sic is poetry set to exquisite sounds. 
Poetry is an ecstasy of the spirit, and 
ecstasies in their very nature are not sus- 
tained moods.’—E.rert Hupparp. 





Sunburn, tan, freckles 


—do they rob your complexion 
of its fresh, wholesome charm? 


D2 you feel a summer-long dread of hot 

sun and dusty wind? Do you avoid 
out-of-door sports because your complex- 
ion suffers? There is no need of it. You 
can protect your skin from the coarsening 
effects of sun and dust if you adopt the 
regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, 
is more than afacecream. Not only does 
it protect the skin—it keeps the complex- 
ion fresh and clear, for it has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that actually “tones- 
up, revitalizes the sluggish tissues. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will soon coothe 
away old traces of redness and roughness, 
banish slight imperfections. Its continued 
use will preserve your fair, wholesome 
complexion through the trying heat of 
summer. 


Begin its use today. Buy itin the 50-cent 
package or the standard $1.00 size—the 
dollar jar contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRam Co. 


Established 1885 
43 Tenth St. Detroit, Michigan 


In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 
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Posed by Claire Windsor, star of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” a Warrer Brothers motion 
picture. Miss Windsor, lite many other beautiful 
women of the scrcen, uses and endorses Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream for promcting beauty of complexion. 
From a photograph by Clarke Irvine. 
Send us a dime for Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse, containing samples of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Face Powder and an eider- 
down powder pad. 
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Ingram’s Milkweed 


rubbed into the finger tip 
soflen hardness and tot 
—will keep for your fingers { 
sensiliveness that pianist or 
violinist must have 
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UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


BEGINNING IN THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
OCTOBER, 1923 


“Basic Principles in Pianoforte Study” 


A Series of Lesson Articles from the Famous 
Russian Virtuoso Pianist 


Josef Lhevinne 


IFTY DOLLARS AN HOUR is the price Mr. 
Lhevinné has been receiving this year for his 
lessons in pianoforte. His services as a pianist are in 
immense demand in concerts in many countries. 
He packs Carnegie Hall at his New York Recitals. 
We do not pretend that our readers will get from these 
valuable articles what they might from personal lessons 
but we do know that thousands will be delighted with 
the highly profitable, simple and practical information 


these exceptional articles will contain. 











Best of all they are not “high-brow” not “over your 
head’’ but get right down to the simplest possible terms and tell you such 


things as 


How to Procure a Singing Touch 
How to Insure a Real Legato 
How to put Spirit in your Playing 
How Master Difficult Passages, etc. 
This series will appear exclusively in the Etude beginning as one 
of many extraordinary features in the October, Fortieth Anniversary 


number. 


Send your subscription today so that you will not miss 


a single issue. 


Price $2.00 a year. 
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1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 Bees HE idea of resonance is the most dif- 

Geult of all the principles of singing 
for the young student to grasp. 
ginner understands that the tone is pro- 
duced by the vocal-cords and that the breath 
is the 


Ey cry be- 


agent which sets them in vibration. 
However misty their notions may be con 
cerning the manner in which this mech- 
anism ought to function, at least they recog- 
nize that it exists and that they must learn 
how to manage it. 

But, almost without exception, they have 
no place in their vocal theories regarding 
resonance or the functioning of the reso- 
nating system in the forming of tone. Not 
only is this ignorance nearly absolute in all 
young students, but the beginnings of res- 
onance are almost invariably unpleasing. 
Instead of recognizing the principle of 
resonance as one of the essentials in tone 
making, they dislike the first feeling of it 
and the sound of it, so that they tend, 
more or less unconsciously, to shrink from 
it. However, if the voice is to develop 
and become an instrument of beauty, they 
must learn to understand the 
principle of resonance and adjust them- 


+ 


selves to it. 


somehow 


Making an Instrument 

In simple, understandable terms this 
principle must be made clear: since, with- 
out thorough comprehension of this depart- 
ment of tone production, it is impossible 
to gain vocal technic. 

The voice is an Like all 
depends on the 

If the singer 


instrument. 
other instruments, its value 
beauty of the tone quality. 
produces a tone of musical beauty, his 
voice: will have value people will 
like, to listen to him. If his tone is un- 
it has no value since people will 
not ‘care to hear him sing. This is the 
plain fact of the matter. 

All instruments of music are made up 


because 


pleasing, 


of two principles: the tone-producing prin- 
ciple and the tone-reénforcing principle. 
Everybody knows that the tone of the 


violin is made by drawing the bow across 
the string. But what gives to the tone of 
the violin the quality we think of when we 
playing of a Kreisler or a 
Why is a Stradivarius worth 
$25,000? The tone of the which 
leaves such a vivid impression of beauty 
in your 


remember the 
Heifetz? 


violin 


ears comes from the reénforcement 
which the produced by the 
string, 
vibrations of the violin; 
and the great price charged for a Stradi- 
because of the exquisite 


primary tone, 
drawing of the bow across the 
receives from the 
varius is sensi- 
tiveness of the wooden bodies which came 
from his expert hands. The skill with 
which these wooden bodies were adjusted 
by him gives them a power to reénforce 
the primary tone which is impossible from 
fashioned instrument. 
Kreisler,- himself, should take 
from off his favorite instru- 
ment and attach them to an ordinary stick 
of wood, Then, with his regular bow and 
all of his skill, what sort of a tone do 
you imagine he could draw from this 
instrument? A tone which you could hear, 
and that would be all. There would be no 
tone as you think violin tone, since that 
stick of wood could not reénforce the 
primary tone which he had made by draw- 
ing the bow 
All the warmth and richness of tone 
quality which the great artist draws from 
the violin from the 
of the violin-box to vibration. For 
erations now 


a less delicately 
Suppose 
the strings 


across the string. 


comes sensitiveness 
gen- 
the keenest minds have been 
striving their whole lives to find the se- 
crets of the old Italian violin makers, so 
that they could make instruments of equal 
beat 
is a close 


violin and the 





analogy between the 
voice. The vocal 
cords perform the same function as the 
strings; the breath sets them in 
vibration as does the drawing of the bow 
strings. The beauty of the 


human 


violin 


across the 
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Resonance in Singing and How to Secure Ii 


tone produced by the breathing of the 
breath upon the vocal cords depends upon 
the sensitiveness of the resonating system 
to vibration and to the skill with which the 
tone is concentrated in the 
chambers so that they are set in vibration. 

A resonating must be a hard, 
material. In the case of the 
violin, it is a box made of wood. No mat- 
ter how exquisitely adjusted and delicately 
finished, it nevertheless is fashioned of 
wood, The resonating system of the hu- 
man voice is formed of bone; all the bones 
of the head and chest, but principally the 
bone surfaces of the front of the head. 
The beauty of the quality comes 
through the concentration of the primary 
tone in these resonating chaimbers of the 
head. There are two—the arched roof of 
the mouth, and nasal 


resonating 


surface 
resilient 


tone 


which is the larger, 
pharynx, which lies just back of the nos- 
trils. Here the bone surfaces are covered 
by the thin mucous membrane and form 
the vibratory system nature 
to bring out the quality of the voice. 
“Voice placing,” since we must use terms 
to explain the meaning, is so adjusting the 
vocal mechanism that the column of air 


designed by 


which makes the tone has a free passage 
through the throat up into these resonating 
chambers. How this may best be accom- 
is work for the studio and a com- 
plex study. For the 
taking for 


plished 
moment, we are 
granted that the 
learned how to do this well enough so 
that the tone is free of throat constriction 
and is concentrated in 
chambers, 


student has 


these resonating 


A Peck of Trouble 


At once the student is in a peck of 
and all of his own making, be- 
cause of his lack of understanding of the 
principles of tone production. The moment 
he becomes conscious of this 
vibration towards the front of the face 
and in the nose, he instinctively 
from it, because this sensation is new, 
brings a strange and unexpected quality 
into the tone, and feels curious. He does 
not like it, and consequently will not do 
it save under the strong moral suasion of 
the teacher—which is one of the 
reasons why he has to study. 

It is to every young student an incom- 
pie le thing that he cannot tell accu- 
rately by his own ear when he is producing 
the best quality of tone. He may have a 
sensitive ear and excellent taste when it 
comes to judging the tone quality of others, 
but he has, and can have, no definite 
standard by which to judge of his own 
tone. The reason is because he cannot 
get away from himself and listen in a 
dispassionate frame of mind to the tone 
he actually produces. He always has to 
hear his own tone from the wrong side, 
so to speak, and his attention is necessarily 
divided, since while he is listening he is 
also forming the tone. He may know 
pretty well what he would like to do; 
namely, to send forth a mellow, rich and 
vibrant quality. He has heard such tones 





sense of 


shrinks 


many 


from certain great artists whose singing 
he admires, but he has not the skill nor 
the vocal development to make such a 
tone possible. Also, he cannot tell when 
he produces the kind of tone which has in 
it the germ of these qualities. Therefore, 
he must place himself under the direction 
of some teacher who understands how the 
delicate adjustment is made which, in 
course of time, will bring out the tone 
that will be pure, free and rich. 


Free Tone 

Young students almost invariably think 
of the tone as something which comes 
straight out of the mouth. When they 
listen to a fine singer they receive the im- 
pression that she just drops her jaw and 
the beautiful tone flows out of her mouth. 
It sounds that way; but the fact is quite 
different. The tone of richness and beauty 
which he hears from the matured singer 
is so delicately adjusted and produced with 
such freedom that it is all concentrated in 
the resonating chambers and sort of radi- 
ates through the face as from a great bell. 

But when his own tone has been sufh- 
ciently freed from breath restraint and 
throat tension so that it passes normally 
into the resonating chambers, he does not 
understand nor like the sensation. It seems 
to him confined somehow, and he desires to 
free it and send it right out of the mouth. 

This is the beginning of the “closed 
tone,” which is more misunderstood than 
any other term in singing. Yet there is a 
fact underlying this term which must be 
understood, not only in theory, but also in 
actual practice, if the student is ever to 
gain control of his voice so that the beauty 
of the tone shall develop and his voice be- 
come a sensitive and responsive instrument. 

The old Italians, who first mastered the 
secrets of of the 


enclosed in 


singing, used to speak 
finely poised tone as 
the bell of the head.” It did not come out 
of the mouth, but radiated through the 
face, being enclosed in the head: hence the 
term, “Closed tone.” Now this sense of 
concentration in the head never comes 
unless the throat is open and the breath 
flowing freely. If the passage through the 
throat be in any way constricted, the bre: ath 
cannot get properly up into the re sonating 
chambers; and a tone of poor 
the result. 

The difficulty for the young student is 
that he gains the impression almost invari- 
ably that the “closed tone” is a something 
artificial, for which nature has not pro- 
vided. Also, he has in the beginning a 
conception of the concentration of the c 
umn of air in the resonating chambers of 
the head, which produces the “closed tone.” 
The only part of the mechanism’ which % 
knows or has any practical contrel of, 
his vast Therefore he closes the ee 
thing he can think of, which is the throat. 
This is destructive. 

In the ideal vocal mechanism, which 
exists in some human throat just often 
enough to prove that it is a possibility in 
nature, there being no constraint in any of 
the parts, the tone automatically focuses 
itself in the resonating chambers. This 
lind of tone is produced without any sense 


“entirely 


quality is 
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of effort and is beautiful in quality. The 
purpose of voice study is to come as close 
to this perfect freedom in tone production 
as is possible for the particular individual. 
This means the understanding of natural 
laws and the adjustment of the individual 
to these laws. 

The young student almost never thinks 
of the tone as being produced by a physical 
mechanism having atsolute laws which he 
must learn. We in America still have the 
romantic conception of singing as being a 
God-given gift. Of course, one must have 
a well-constructed vocal organ, natural 
aptitude for singing and instinct for music. 
This goes without saying. But granted ail 
these gifts, unless the individual has good 
instruction and the sense to work intelli- 
gently and for a sufficient length of time, 
his natural qualifications will be of little 
avail. 

In a misty sort of way most students 
know that the throat should be free and 
the tone produced by a quiet breathing out 
of the breath. But that this condition can 
be established by intelligent understand- 
ing of certain natural laws, and must be so 
established if good results are to be ob- 
tained, they do not realize. Also they have 
practically no conception of the use of 
the resonating chambers. It is the concen- 
tration of the tone in the resonating cham- 
bers which is the final essential in good 
tone production. The elastic use of the 
breath and the free throat make possible 
this concentration of the tone in the reso- 
nating chambers, Yet when this happens the 
young students do not understand it and 
usually do not like it. 

The fundamental principle of the old 
Italian school was that “the beauty of the 
tone quality is the result of the freedom of 
the tone production.” This principle is just 
as true to- day as it was two centuries ago 
in Italy. It is a physical fact from which 
there is no escaping. Most young students 
have a vague notion as to this truth, but 
they do not realize that it is a fact to which 
they must adjust themselves. They have 
certain ideals of tone quality and a com- 
plete ignorance as to how these ideals are 
to be made into actualities. This is why 
they have to study. 


Public Expectations 

The public expects to hear from the 
singer a tone of beautiful quality produced 
with ease. How this is to be done is a 
question for the studio, but it must be done 
it the singer is to be a success. We have 
in this land a great number of naturally 
fine voices, voices with the possibilities of 
developing into instruments of beauty. 
What our young singers fail to realize, as 
is also mournfully true of their parents and 
oe ends, is that fine singing is a skill de- 

ending on the mastery of a complex tech- 
i Consequently they will not study . 
earnestly enough nor long enough to pro- 
duce the desired results, 

There are physical laws to be learned 
and an adjustment to these laws must be at- 
tained. This requires both time and intel- 
ligence. But the rewards are great both 
in fame and the practical benefits which 
follow after fame. Therefore select the 
best teacher you can find, and stick. 


The Singer’s Senility 

Batristint, the wonder- baritone of our 
time, has some interesting reflections in a 
recent Alusical News and Herald, of Lon- 
don. 

“Can you tell me,” he asks, “why almost 
every London critic insists above all on the 
fact that I am sixty, sixty-five, seventy, or 
even (in one case) seventy-nine years 
old? 

“What has age to do with art? 
not advertising myself as 
who can still sing,’ 
tone. 


I am 
‘the old man 
but simply as a bari- 
I wish to be compared with bari- 
tones of all ages and all countries, J wish 
my art judged as such, and not under the 
mitigating circumstances of senility.” 
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MANY 
Music SUPERVISORS 


AND 


Music TEACHERS 
Have Found This to Be 
the Most Practical Work 

for Successfully Teaching 

Harmony in Classes 


HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 


HIS Book presents the subject 
ina clear-cut, concise manner. 





In the beginning proper stress is 
placed upon the study of the formation 
of scales, intervals, etc., the foundation 
of all harmony, and the work progresses 
by degrees through the Dom. 7th Chord, 

The book also contains valuable 
lessons on melody writing. It is 
altogether one of the most valuable 
additions to harmonic literature. The 
lessons are so arranged and explained 
that the text can be placed in the 
hands of a beginner for self study with 





amazing results. 






PRICE $1.23 
Cheerfully Sent for Examination 
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THEO. PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


A department conducted for assisting Etude 
readers to dispose of personal musical pos- 
sessions and to seek or offer posiiions 


WANTED—A good musical town in which 
to teach Violin; also Band. Have 15 years’ 





experience. Possess State certificate. Write 
for particulars. Prof. D. Earle La Bore, 


Broadwater, Nebr. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
seripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 














MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—Splendid practice VIOLIN. 
$12.00. Complete set three months’ lessons, 
also sheet music, furnished free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Johnson Music Co., Allen, Okla. 





COMPOSING AND ARRANGING—Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Pelle Schrag, 1711 La- 
grange St., Toledo, Ohio. 





WHY NOT LET US PLAY FOR YOU? 
Roy Johnson's Unbleached American Jazz 
Manipulators. Phone Spruce 10856 or write 
413 S. 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Collection 
Apply for 





FOR SALE—To close estate. 
of OLD VIOLINS; low prices. 


list. O. M. Pausch, 2220 Blake St., Berkeley, 
California. 















MRS. W. M. SIKES £22) fasting 
(Formerly May Lipscomb, of Richmond, Va.) 
Member American Guild of Organists 
CONCERT, PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE 
TEACHING, PIANO and VOICE 
and young daughters 


MISSES MARGARET and RUTH SIKES 
THE SIKES STUDIO MONTREAT, N. C. 




























Breathing Time 


ONE problem for 
singers is to learn the proper places in 
which to take breath. There is an un- 
written law in music which a great many 
of them do not know and which they ought 
to have explained to them. If they grasp 
the principle, it will solve many of their 
difficulties about taking breath. 

No matter how well developed the 
breathing apparatus may. be, a certain 
space of time is required for a proper 
inhalation. Therefore, this required space 
must be allowed for, and in some way that 
will not disturb the rhythm of the music. 
In songs there will be phrase after phrase 
in which the notes are continuous with no 
rests between; and yet the singer must 
somewhere take breath. What is the rule? 
You must take your breathing time from 
the last note of the phrase you are 
ending. 

Do you comprehend the principle? In 
the rhythm of the music it 
difference whether you hold the final note 
its full value or not. But if you do not 
attack the next note exactly on the beat 
the rhythmic accent will be destroyed. 

Now if two phrases are continuous, 
that is with no interval of rest between, 
if you hold the last note of the first phrase 
out to its full length the next note will 
be due, and there will be no possibility of 
gctting a proper breath without destroying 
the rhythm, Therefore you stop the last 
note of the phrase you are finishing just 
early enough to leave time for taking a 
breath so that you are ready to attack 
the next phrase exactly on the beat. 

If you know anything about correct 
breathing, the space of time required for 
a full inflation of the lungs is very small. 
But no matter how small the actual space 
of time, it is a definite space and must be 
provided for in such a way as permits you 
to take a good breath without disturbing 
the rhythmic accent. 

Many young singers do not understand 
this principle and consequently are in con- 
stant hot water and worrying about their 
breathing. They hold the last note of the 
phrase they are finishing so near to its 
full value that they do not leave them- 
selves time enough to take a breath. If 
you, give this final note its full. value 
nobody on earth, no matter how expert 
a breather he might be, could possibly 
take a good breath and be ready for the 
following. phrase. This is a_ practical 
matter which comes up inevitably in 
songs you sing; and it is perfectly simple 
when you understand the principle. 

A number of young singers labor under 
the impression that there is something the 
matter with their lungs because they can- 
not take a full breath in certain places; 


confusing young 


makes no 


Helping Pupils to Memorize 


By Lorene W. Martin 


Despite efforts to render the task less 
irksome, a pupil found it exceedingly hard 
to memorize. During one of her lessons 
I happened to recall Josef Hofmann’s brief 
explanation of the mental process involved 
in committing music to memory, as given 
in his “Piano Questions”: 

When we play without notes there are 
four distinct memories at work. 

I. The visual, which retains the picture 
of the printed page. 

II. The tonal, the memory of pitch, time, 
and all that pertains to the strictly musical. 

IIT. The muscular, the automatism in us 
which acts through habit. 

IV. The formal, which is architectural 
in nature and impresses on the mind the 
order in which the various thoughts or 
sections follow each other. 


and the only difficulty is that they have not 
allowed themselves sufficient time. When 
you comprehend the correct principle, the 
difficulty disappears. It requires a certain 
space of time to take a proper breath; 
not much time, yet a definite space. This 
must be provided for, since brcath you 
must have if you are to sing. After a 
little observation and practice you will 
develop a sort of anticipatory sense which 
tells you with remarkable accuracy just 
how long a space will be requircd for 
the breath. Therefore the trained singer 
automatically stops the last note of the 
phrase he is finishing just enough short 
of its full value to allow this necessary 
breathing space. 

Simple and inevitable when you under- 
stand it. Yet if you do not understand the 
law you will be in constant conflict with 
the rhythm and apt to fear that there is 
something the matter with -your lungs. 
Learn the fact and remove one more 
source of embarrassment and worry. 


Opera Singers not Freaks 


THE commonly circulated idea that opera 
singers are abnormalities is resented by 
Miss Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who, in an interview given 
to the New York Telegraph, remarks : 

“Opera singers have long been regarded 
as varieties of freaks. Not long ago a 
charming club woman from up-state paid 
me the compliment of engaging me for an 
important entertainment given by her or- 
When she told fellow members 
she had selected a singer from the Metro- 
politan company, they did not hesitate to 
inform her they felt she had made a grave 
mistake. 
much, was the way the women expressed 
their reaction toward their leader’s selec- 
tion. 

“Geraldine Farrar—and there is no finer 
example of an American artist extant than 
Miss Farrar—did more to chase away this 
freak bugaboo than any other single or 
collective element in opera. Her sally int 
the movies convinced the public a singer 


ganization. 


‘Those opera singers yell so 





is a human being, a regular person, will- 
ing and eager to give whatever message 
he or she may have to deliver to the 
people, regardless of the box office. 

“An American artist who succeeds de- 
serves a dozen times more credit than a 
foreign artist. Why is it our own people 
will not stand behind us? They seem to 
think unless a voice has a foreign label it 
is inferior. We carry the burden times 
without number, and are happy to do it. 
Why? Because, if we have the flair, the 
real voice, it is only a question of time 
until we shall compe! recognition—until the 
truth will come into its own. As Farrar 
has so often said, ‘You cannot buy the 
musical public.’” 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION CFFER 


ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 



















We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now havea special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c, each 







THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia 
Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 






















while you sleep | 


No other beauty treatment is aseasy and 
effortless as removing freckles with Still- 
man’s Freckle Cream. ‘ 

Simply apply it before retiring. While 
you sleep the freckles gently fade away, 
bringing back a clear white complexion. 
Safe and sure—in use since 1890. Look for 
the purple and gold box. On sale at all 
druggists, in 50c and $1 sizes. Write for 
free booklet, ‘“Beauty Parlor Secrets.”’ The | 
StillmanCo. 27 Rosemary Lane,Aurora,Ill, 


Stillman’s 
Freckle | 


Cream 


“Beauty Parlor Secrets” 
sent free on request 

















D. A. CLIPPINGER 

Author of 
Systematic Voice Training ee did. «cee vers $1.25 
The Head Voice and Other Problems. .$1.25 


Trainer of Singers 


617-618 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Wildermere-Petrie Vocal School 


offer New educational works on approval 


“One Hundred Vocal Studies” 
“The Glorified City” - Christmas Cantata 
*‘The Cross” - = - = Easter Cantata 


WILDERMERE-PETRIE VOCAL SCHOOL 
Paw Paw, Michigan 


HARMONY and COMPOSITION 
By CORRESPONDENCE 

Concise, practical instruction. Courseis inte 

as well as practical. From the start you 

compose instead of merely learning a set « 

rules. 





Further information write 


K. Y. Plank, 561 West 4th Ave. 
Columbus, O. 


Be ee SE ahen PSOE L : 
-Kill. The Hair<Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless, No scars, Booklet free, 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
PD. J. Mahler, 148-A Mahler Park, Providence, R, I. 
























I Songs Complete 
1) Cents 


The new STEGER SONG BOOK— 
containing111 songs—complete with words 





and music—has been published to meet 

the growing need for a good, reliable 
collection of old and new favorite melodies. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and a copy of 
the book will be mailed to you postpaid. 
The 111 Songs include a wide variety. 
There are many songs of home, patriotic 
numbers, folk songs and other worth- 

This book should be in 

clubs, and 


while melodies. 
every home. For schools, 
community organizations the Steger Song 
Book is ideal. 

Send for your copy today 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
311 Steger Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Ifit’sa STEGER ( 7 
—It’s the most (Q— 
valuable piano iD 
the world. 
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CAre You cAt Ease 
It is SO necessary to have a 
smooth, white underarm in this 
season’s sheer fabrics—and it’s 
80 easy, Beauty experts recommend 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scien- 
tiflcally correct for the purpose 
of safely removing hair from 
the face, neck, or underarms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm 
and perfectly smooth—and 
1s easy to apply. 
Druggists se ll Delatone; or an 
original 1 oz. jar wili be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
Dept. A-4 
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W E furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


[CHNIQUE. 


AC 

Reading Music at Sight, Rapid Fingering, Flexi- 
bility of Wrists end a fine Vibrato for Pianists, 
Violinists and 'Cellists 2aequired by a few minutes’ 
daily practice, away from the instrument. 

NO APPARATUS. STATE 1F A TEACHER, 
Write for FREE iliustrated book. 
COWLING INSTITUTE 
500 Fifth Ave., Room 221-B, New York City 
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Waterman PianoSchool,241Superba TheaterBldg,, LosAngeles, Cal, 


ROSES—PEONIES—BULBS 


Save money by ordering now. Our everbloom- 
ing tea Roses, all colors, 50 cts, or 5 for $2 
Our fine collection of all color Peonies 50 cts. 
or 5 for $2 Also finest Hyacinth 25 for $1. 
Narcissus 30 for $1, and Darwin Tulips 40 for $1, 
All prepaid. 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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| WHITING- 


BRUSHES 


A brush expert says they are the best Hair 
Brushesmade. They are penetrating. They 
go all through the hair to the roots and 
| stimulate growth. They make a beautiful 
radiantsheen. The glory of woman is made 
more glorious with Whiting-Adams Hair 
Brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A, 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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The Taste of the Public 


ReEMEMEER that the public is the final 
judge ef the worth of your singing. If 
they like to listen to you then your art 
is worth something; whereas, if they do 
not care for it, what are you to do about 
the matter? Young singers with high 
ideals frequently lose the right path and 
become quite hopelessly out of touch with 
the facts. They know that they meant in 
all sincerity to do something fine. They 
have worked hard and put their hearts 
into it. Consequently, when they fail to 
produce the expecied effect, they are apt 
to accuse the public of lack cf appreciation. 

This is a most convenient alibi, but of 
what practical avail is it? The singer is 
one and the audience many. It is quite 
as likely, perhaps far more so, that the 
singer misjudged his excellence than that 
it was the fault of the public. The in- 
telligent young singer in such circum- 
stances will take the matter under serious 
advisement and seek to find the answer. 

Was his singing less admirable than 
he thought, or was the fault really with 
the audience? Since his success depends 
cn gaining the goodwill of the audience, 
he must find a solution for the problem. 
It will do no good for him to adopt an 
antagonistic attitude towards his public. 
It is easy to say that the public has not 
high ideals and does not appreciate the 
finer things; but the singer must be very 
sure that’ what he does is of superior 
excellence, before he indulges in such 
thoughts. 

You cannot fight successfully with your 
audience; but possibly you can improve 
your singing. If you please and interest 
them, you are worth something. If you 
do not please them, it will afford you 
little satisfaction just to call them names. 
Search your own heart; and remember 
that the public decides. 


Pure Nasal Resonance and 
the Nasal Quality 


One of the confusing problems for the 
young singer is in this matter of nasal 
resonance. One of the most disagreeable 
faults that a singer can fall into is produc- 
ing a tone with a nasal quality. Every- 
body knows this. Yet early in his study 
he begins to hear about nasal resonance 
and the necessity of having the nasal pas- 
sages entirely free and open in order to 
make pure tone. This at first is almost 
hopelessly contradictory; it seems as 
though one moment he is told that above 
all things he must not have a nasal qual’ty 
in his tone and the next instant that in 
order to produce the true tone he must 
have pure nasal resonance. 

We lack a word, and in this respect 
we are in the same box with the peoples 
who speak other tongues; since we are 
compelled to employ the term “nasal,” both 
as expressing something desirable and 
something altogether wrong. However, it 
is possible to clear up the difficulty if you 
pay close attention. 

The nasal quality of tone to which all 
people object is caused by some stiffening 
or obstruction in the nasal passages. This 
is the manner in which the obstruction 
reveals itself by causing the unpleasant 
quality to appear and therefore making it 
possible for the teacher to correct it. We 
know that the throat must be open and 
free of tension in order to afford the 
proper passage for the tone up into the 
resonating chambers. Any obstruction in 
the throat reveals itself by producing a 
“throaty” tone. In the same way any 
obstruction in the nasal passages makes 
itself evident by producing a “nasal” tone. 
How this is to be remedied is work for the 
studio; but if it is there it must be 
removed. 

Pure tone requires that the nasal pas- 
sages be open and free so that the tone 


shall find full opportun:ty to concentrate 
against the bone structure of the head. If 
there be any permanent obstruction there, 
such as a thickening-of the tissues or some 
of the bones out of alignment, your phy- 
sician will at once inform you that this 
places a serious impediment in the way of 
correct tone production. If it be merely 
the unconscious and involuntary tighten- 
ing of the tissues, it is work for the 
voice tcacher. 

Yet when the passages are open and the 
tone freely concentrating in the upper 
resonating chambers this sets the front of 
the face in vibration; and, since the nose 
is precisely in the center of the vibrating 
system, it also feels the sensation. At 
once the young student is confused and 
usually fearful. He feels the vibration in 
his nose which suggests to him that his 
tone must be taking on the forbidden nasal 
quality. He must learn with the help of 
his teacher to recognize the difference 
between the pure nasal resonance which 
comes when the passages are all open, and 
which is cssential to the production of 
good tone, from the disagreeable nasal 
quality which comes from some obstruc- 
tion in the passages and must never be 
tolerated. 

It requires intelligent observation, but 
is not difficult to understand when the 
student has been given the key to the 
mystery. 


Singing Out of Tune 

Ir the young student sings out of tune 
because of some defect in his hearing, some 
lack of sensitiveness to music, there is very 
little to be done about the matter. Some- 
times a greater acuteness of hearing can 
be developed, especially if the pupil be 
young; but it is problematical. 

In a great many cases, however, the 
young student sings out of tune because 
of some mechanical difficulty in tone pro- 
duction—too heavy a pressure, which is 
apt to force the voice sharp; or improper 
support, whereby the tone sags down below 
the pitch. It is precisely for this kind of 
difficulty that the teacher of singing exists; 
and, if the student is willing to take pains 
enough, the trouble can be remedied. 


The Tremolo in the Voice 


Tuts is almost invariably due to an 
improper pressure of the breath, which 
brings about congestion in the threat. The 
singer in endeavoring to force the tone 
through this obstruction sets up a strain 
which renders the breath flow unsteady 
and brings on that wabbly tone which has a 
tremolo. Apt to come also from forcing, 
it can be rectified if the pupil will calm 
himself down and learn to sing freely, 


Wonders Never Cease 

THE Annuaire des Artistes, a Parisian 
musical directory published from time to 
time, in a recent edition reveals something 
of the state of musical culture in Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis and Cochin China, and other 
French colonies. Seven pages of fine type 
are given to the cataloging of the culture 
of art, literature and music in these remote 
regions. In the city of Tunis, alone, there 
are over one hundred music teachers, sev- 
eral with the “Palms” of the Academy. 


“Melody has by Beethoven been freed 
from the influence of Fashion and chang- 
ing Taste, and raised to an ever-valid, 
purely human type. _ Beethoven’s music 
will be understood to all time, while that 
of his predecessors will for the most part 
only remain intelligible to us through the 
medium of reflection, on the history of 
art,”—RicHARD WAGNER. 
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Fourteen Beautiful 
Dances, Fully Described, 
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Dancing Masters, Solo Dancers 
and many Schools and 
Colleges will find this a 
Valuable Volume 


The Author, ALBERT W. NEWMAN 
is one of the leading Ballet Masters of the 
country and is well known asa Producer 
Originator, Composer,Author andTeacher. 


Foot Drawings and Diagrams 
of all the Figures, and 
Illustrations of all the 
Mcvements are Given 
Carefully 


The dances are arranged in the form of 
Solos, Group Dances and Ballets making 
them part‘cularly attractive for class 
work. They are described in a clear and 
comprehensive manner and the music is 
keyed with the description making it easy 
to follow the instructions given. 


THE MUSIC IS ALL OF A HIGH 
CHARACTER, HAVING BEEN CARE- 
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Cloth Bound, Stamped in Gold 
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Evangelistic 
Piano Playing 


By GEORGE S. SCHULER 


PRICE, $1.00 


Every Pianist Will Find This an Extremely 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, Practical 
Hints on Effective Hymn Playing 

Very often the playing of hymns as they are 
written is not easy nor effective upon the piano. 
The effect of the singing of the four parts is usually 
the main thought in the mind cf the composer, 
not the question of how many notes the right ard 
left hand shall play, or whether the performance 
is, or is not, physically easy. 

This book gives numerous illustrations showing 
how to adapt real piano accompaniments to hymn- 
tunes. Thi3 is an interesting subject toall pianists 
and this book will help those who should become 
more proficient in playing religious songs in which 
the piano accompaniment is lacking. 
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THE OCTOBER ISSUE! 
See Announcement on Page 569 of this issue. Every- 
one interested in music should make sure to procure 
the October Erupe. 


DICTION FOR SINGERS 
and COMPOSERS | 


By Henry Gaines Hawn | 


Well-known Authority on the Spoken 
Word and Good Diction in Song 


Teachers of singing, as well as all singers and 
students of singing, should read this treatise on 
the proper word expression in singing. The 
author clearly shows that expression in singing 
may be actually interpretive of the text. Many 
great singers are preeminent!y great because 
they accord texts their full importance. Com- | 
pesers, great and small, will find this an invalu- 
able guide to proper setting of words. 

Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 Postpaid 
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New Records Critically Discussed 





By Horace Johnson 





WirH the advent of the hot, sultry days 
of August, palm beach suits and hats and 
horses, the phonograph companies curtail 
their monthly ptoductions and release only 
about half the usual new records. 

These releases number many interesting 
and delightful selections, however, and for 
the enthusiastic music-lover there is much 
that will cool and revivify the tired spirit 
which pants because of the humidity. 

The Columbia issues just such a record 
on their current bulletin. It is Harriet 
Ware’s Boat Song, sung by Louis Gra- 
veure with his most consummate art. The 
lyric melody, smooth and even in its long 
phrases, is supported by an arpeggio ac- 
companiment which carries it like a skiff 
over the cool, dark-blue twilight waters 
to the lights of a distant shore. The rip- 
pled surface of the lake spats the prow 
of the boat in gentle rhythm as it pushes 
on to its destination. Mr. Graveure never 
fails of an artistic reproduction. In this 
disk he sings beautiful pianissimo tones 
with skill and ease. 

A Columbia record which has much _ of 
the same quality which characterizes the 
disk just, mentioned is the new violin re- 
production Duci de Kerekjarto has made 
of the Adagio of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, 

This is probably the most popular move- 
ment from the most popular Beethoven 
sonata. The original title for the whole 
work was Quasi una fantasia (Like a Fan- 
tasy). It was composed during a period 
when Beethoven was in love with Giulia 
Guicciardi, a girl of noble birth, who was 
his pupil. These facts are known. Fiction 
supplies the rest of the story. One evening 
Beethoven, wandering- through the out- 
skirts of Vienna, chanced to pass a villa 
before which he paused. There in the 
moonlight he was recognized by Giulia and 
dragged in to play for her guests. The 
Moonlight Sonata is what Beethoven im- 
provised that evening. 

Mr. Kerekjarto has made a disk which 
has an appeal for everyone. His tone is 
warm, full and vibrant, and his phrasing 
and bowing can be listened to advan- 
tageously by all violin students. This is 
a record for the luxury hour of the day, 
after dinner and before night falls deeply. 

Another Columbia record of paramount 
importance is the reproduction Florence 
Macbeth, the coloratura soprano, has made 
of the Norwegian Echo Song. It was first 
sung in America by Jenny Lind. It is 
based on a folk song of Norway, and 
though it has undergone many embellish- 
ments and suffered considerable adornment, 
its lyric beauty has not been marred in the 
least. Miss Macbeth sings with a brilliant 
tone, in Norwegian, accomplishing difficult 
cadenzas and phrases of uncommon inter- 
vals with much grace and fluidity. Singers 
would do well to listen carefully to this 
disk, for it will aid them to attain coveted 
tones and accuracy. 

Fritz Kreisler plays one of his new 
transcriptions for the Victor this month. 
The record is Midnight Bells, a Viennese 
melody by Heuberger. It is a charming 
tune written in waltz rhythm, very singable 
and. catchy. Mr. Kreisler has fitted it 
with an accompaniment which abounds in 
the rich, luscious harmonies with which 
he frames his beautiful melodies. 

Tito Schipa sings a fascinating little 
Spanish song for the Victor. It is entitled 
Princesita (Little Princess), and it is full 
of warm, southern, amorous temperament, 
much Spanish rhythm and all Spanish 
seductiveness. Mr. Schipa certainly 
selected a composition which displays his 
full and mellow voice to perfection. It 


takes little imagination to picture a Juliet 
balcony, a shining, dark-eyed senorita 
leaning on her elbows and looking down 
at the face of her lover who strums a 
guitar and sings in soft accents, “Prin- 
cesita!” If the song itself didn’t get a 
flower tossed to his waiting hand, the 
cadenza at the end certainly would com- 
pel it. 

There is another song of somewhat 
similar thought and musical expression on 
the same Victor list. This is Rosa, sung 
by Giuseppe de Luca, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mr. de Luca sings it in 
English, and excellent English too. Rosa 
has not the same seductive quality which 
Princesita possesses, though withal it is 
meritorious and an accurate and _ artistic 
interpretation of the ballads of Italy. 

The Brunswick offers a number of inter- 
esting reproductions for August. First of 
importance is’ a Josef Hofmann record of 
Nocturne, his own composition. With fine, 
crisp tone, yet possessing a far truer 
pianistic quality than most of the needle 
cut piano records, Mr. Hofmann displays 
the great melodic charm of this soothing 
little piece. It is not elaborate, not inten- 
sive in expression; but, modeled much 
after the style of Chopin, it pleases the ear 
in dignified and simple manner. <A 
counter-melody adds to the interest of the 
listener. There is a wistfulness and pathos 
about the whole selection which enhances 
its value. Needless to say, Mr. Hofmann 
plays with skill and fluency. 

A negro spiritual record sung by the 
Criterion Quartet also deserves mention 
this month. Though saturated with reli- 
gious fervor, there are many chuckles for 
everybody, in the way and manner with 
which the negro race accepts and practices 
religion. There are several verses to 
Open the Gate of Glory which the quartet 
sings to banjo accompaniment. A sample 
of the text follows: 

“Won't we look handsome 
Won't we look sweet 
When we get to walkin’ 
On dat golden street. 

We will have some slippers 

-To wear upon our feet.” 

The four male singers have made a 
splendid disk. Their ensemble is per- 
fectly timed, their voices blend well, and 
their enunciation is clear. 

One song which is everybody’s favorite 
is Cadman’s At Dawning. Theo. Karle 
sings it for the Brunswick this month. It 
is an excellently balanced reproduction, 
and the orchestral accompaniment, par- 
ticularly in the interlude where an atmos- 
pheric flute trills in bird-like fancy is 
worthy of comment. Mr. Karle has 
achieved a praiseworthy record. His voice 
has registered brilliant and with sparkling 
freshness. 

A new artist, Alta Hill, plays Percy 
Grainger’s Country Gardens for the 
Edison’s recent releases. This merry, 
quaint and sprightly tune has been most 
accurately re-created. There are the breath 
of warm sunlight winds and the smell of 
lilac and clover. 

Virginia Rea andthe Lyric Male Quartet 
contribute a splendid recreation with the 
disk Good-bye, Beloved, Good-bye. It has 
all the elements for great popularity, espe- 
cially with the folk of our older genera- 
tions. It is a song of the Civil War days 
and: full of melodic charm and southern 
sincerity and sentiment. On the reverse 
side is a duet of The Danube River, sung 
by Ida Gardner and Vernon Dalhart. This 
song, also of old-time days, will recall 
fond memories to your grandmothers and 
grandfathers. 
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Bright, Fresh, New Music 
PRESENT-DAY BRITISH COMPOSERS 


Easy Part Songs for Female Voices 
Full of Melody, Rhythm and Harmony 

Voices in Unison 
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JOHN IRELAND — 
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GEOFFREY SHAW -- 
SIR C. V. STANFORD -- 
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The Cloud 

The Mountain 
Alpine Song 
Good-Bye 

Three Children 
Foreign Lands 
Merry are the Bells 





BOOKS OF FOLK SONGS 


Voices in Unison 
HADOW-—Songs of the British Islands 


One hundred national airs and folk 
songs selected and arranged for schools 
Vocal Edition, 40 cents postpaid 
WHITTAKER—North Country Ballads, 
Songs and Pipe Tunes 


Fifty-eight numbers for use in home and school. 
Vocal Edition, 75 cents postpaid 





If unable to secure from your local dealer, any of the above will 
be cheerfully sent on approval upon receipt of customary references. 
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VERY organist should be a leader or 
leading factor for the advancement of 

music in his community independently and 
outside of his church. While his position 
in the church should have a certain value 
to any outside musical work in which he 
may be engaged, he should aid the cause 
of music through any other available 
channels. 

So many things are possible, and there 
are so many ways of going at them, that 
only a few can be mentioned here, by way 
of suggesting others. 

He should, in codperation with other 
enthusiasts, organize a chorus or singing 
club. It matters not whether it be of men, 
women, children, or all three combined, so 
long as it is of value to the community. 

Organists and pianists, who have never 
done this type of work and are not sure 
they could, will find that, just as they play 
music in three and four parts on the piano 
or organ and listen to each voice in its 
correct relation to the other, for the proper 
all the parts, they can do the 
same with voices. If you have not done 
i learn how, go to it and 





blending of 


it and want to 


you will soon succeed. 


What Can be Done and How 

If the field in your own community 
is only partially covered by having a mixed 
and a women’s chorus, then organize the 
men into a singing club. If there is no 
women’s chorus and there is one of mixed 
and male voices, try that or a children’s 
If you find the field fully covered 
immediate community and you 
feel it would be unwise to organize one of 
the kind already established, go outside and 


choir. 


in your 


find a place where there is no singing 
club and stir up one. I use the verb 
advisedly, for, if there is any community 


anywhere in city or town, without a sing- 
ing club of some sort, such a place needs 
stirring up. 

There should be a male, a female, a 
mixed and a children’s choir in every com- 
munity. Their value to all concerned is 
too obvious and only needs an enthusiastic 
musician to bring it about. Why not be 
that one? Some organists may feel that 
they cannot give the time or have not 
the time to give to it. Such usually have 
the time, if only they were willing to use 
it that way. Few, if any, are so crowded 
with pupils as to be obliged to teach 
morning, noon and night. If there are 
any such, it would be better that they 
should omit some of the teaching before 
health or the doctor tells them to and 
vary their labors more by engaging in 
some work of this kind. 

The work requires just the sort of train- 
ing and knowledge that an experienced 
organist is supposed to possess, along with 
certain other qualifications that require 
only exercising for development, and not 
the type of leader whose only qualification 
is a good singing voice but who lacks 
musicianship. There has been too much 
of this type of song leading in community 
work since the World War, and _ since 
the need or excuse for it ceased with the 
war. This is one of the reasons why com- 
munity singing has not reached a higher 
standard and commanded the respect and 
support of more of the best musicians. 

Any singer with a good robust voice, 
possessing little or no knowledge of music, 
with the right personality, can get away 
with a certain type of “Now let's all sing” 
community song leading. During the 
World War, one of the duties of the Gov- 
ernment’s Song Leaders was to make as- 
sistant song leaders out of certain picked 
men in a few weeks’ time. While this 
was done, after a fashion, and met a 
certain contingency, no very high standard 
could be built on such a foundation. Such 
work requires far more than a voice and 
the ability to jolly people along. There- 
fore, all organists and pianists, and par- 
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The Value of the Organist to His Community 


By Herbert Stavely Sammond 


ticularly those who may have some knowl- 


edge of the voice, which all experienced, 


organists should have, should do something 
that will elevate the standard of music in 
their community or adjacent town, along 
the lines suggested. If it does not add 
directly to your income, it will pay in 
other ways. 

A good way to start a singing society 
or club is to begin in your own church, 
taking as a nucleus those of your choir 
or others in the church who may sing. 
Do not, as was said at the outset, confine 
it to that church, but invite from all the 
You will 
find many just waiting to be asked. Per- 
haps a better plan it to get together a 
committee and send out a letter signed by 
that committee—calling it a committee on 
organization—to all in the community who 


churches those who love to sing. 


are known to sing more or less, to come 
together for the purpose of forming a 
Glee Club, Oratorio Society, a Schumann, 
Orpheus, St. Cecilia, Apollo or whatever 
name or type of club you may wish to 
start. If the club or choral society is 
representative of the community, as it 
should be, it is quite likely a rehearsal room 
can be obtained, without charge, from 
some church that has the community spirit 
or through the courtesy of a Chamber of 
Commerce or some Fraternal Order, a 
public school auditorium or some public 
building might be secured. 


Giving Concerts 

At least two concerts a season should be 
given, the expenses of which may be met 
in part by the dues of the active or singing 
members, but largely by an associate mem- 
called members or 
patrons. Aside from the wonderful and 
inspiring work of elevating the musical 
taste of the community indirectly, the 
club should have a direct influence in mold- 
ing the taste of its singing 
While some of the singing members may 
be studying music seriously, the largest 
part at the outset may not be able to read 
music at all and their highest ambition may 
have been to sing nothing beyond “Dear 
Old Pal of Mine,” or “The Sunshine of 
Your Smile” type of song, or perhaps some 
ragtime hit. 


bership subscribing 


members. 


In a short time you will have 
them singing and enjoying works of the 
great masters as,well as songs of the best 
modern composers arranged for part sing- 
ing, interspersed with light and humorous 
numbers that are a part of a well-arranged 
program. 

One cannot realize the joy that such 
work brings to conductor and 
alike, without having tried it. 

A fine work for a community can be 
done by organizing a Sunday School or 
community band or small orchestra. In- 
cidentally one might obtain a practical 
knowledge of orchestration while doing it. 


singers 


Community Choruses in Industry 

Another branch of musical work, still 
in its infancy, is the organizing and de- 
veloping of community choruses and glee 
clubs in Industrial Plants, Commercial 
Houses and Department Stores: a work 
that has wonderful possibilities of develop- 
ment. Such work is only waiting for the 
right person who will go at it in a manner 
that will appeal to the heads of such con- 
cerns and be able to show the value of 
such work to all concerned. An eminently 
successful work of this kind is being done 
in the great department store of Marshall 
Field & Co., in Chicago. They have pre- 
sented most of the great Oratorios with 
large chorus, full orchestra and noted solo- 
ists. Some of New York’s stores have 
choruses, but their work is not generally 
known to the public. 

Just as we have a Bank’s Glee Club, 
why not an Insurance Men’s, or Stock 
Brokers’ Glee Club? Industrial plants have 
their ball teams for Saturday and Sunday 
games during the summer months, so why 
not have glee clubs and bands. They could 
meet in friendly competition (with each 
other) on Saturday and Sunday nights of 
the winter and once a season give a festi- 
val concert with the combined forces. The 
possibilities are so tremendous that our 
indifference to the situation is a marvel, 
as well as the smug way we sit back and 
think how terribly busy we are just be- 
cause we may occupy a position ag organist 
of a Church and perhaps a Synagogue and 
have a class of pupils. 

Theater organists do not come under 
this indictment, as their afternoon and eve- 
ning work and sometimes morning re- 
hearsals do not permit of the adjustment 
of their time as easily as those outside this 
line of activity. 

I know from personal experience that 
it is possible to be organist of a Church 
and Synagogue at the same time, direct 
two or three choral organizations, have 
a class of private pupils, be an active 
member of a committee of an organization 
to which one may belong, spend a night 
at home once in a while, read the daily 
papers, a magazine article or two, a couple 
of musical publications a month, attend 
the movies, opera or concert now and then 
and to do various other things that might 
be mentioned and still be well and happy. 
In fact, such a life should keep one well 
and happy. If general distribution of 
one’s energies and talents has been empha- 
sized rather than a more intensive adher- 
ence to one or a few things, such as the 
devoting of one’s time to concert organ 
playing or composition, as some of our 
distinguished organists do and do well, it 
is because the attention of others should 
be called to a much neglected and unex- 
plored field of endeavor, the development 
of which would make 
happier and richer. , 


the community 


THE ETUDE 


The Importance of Music 
in the Church 


By Henry Ward Beecher 


(In June, 1872, the late Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered a sermon at Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, which was one of 
the most eloquent appeals imaginable for 
music in the church. The following is a 
short extract :) 

THE poorest tune or hymn that ever was 
sung is better than no tune or no hymns. 
It is better to sing than to be dumb, how- 
ever poor the singing may be. Any tune 
or hymn which excites or gives expression 
to true devout feeling is worthy of use; 
and no music which comes to us from any 
quarter can afford to scorn those simple 
melodies which taught our fathers to weep 
and give thanks in prayer meetings and 
revival meetings. We owe much to the 
habit of the Methodist ‘Church, which in- 
troduced popular singing throughout our 
land, and first and chiefly through the 
West, and little by little everywhere. 

We ought to remember, also, such ven- 
erable names as Mason and Hastings, who 
were early the missionaries of this good 
cause. They introduced, and they carefully 
nourished, the early development of music, 
We owe most, however, for the condition 
which we are in with regard to’ music, at 
the present day, to foreign immigrants— 
above all, to the Germans, who, if they 
have brought here some rationalism, and 
much more lager beer, have also brought a 
great musical enthusiasm with them—and I 
regard that as more than an offset for both 
of the others. To them we owe a debt 
which we shall not soon pay. Nor have 
we yet received at their hands half of that 
which they are prepared to give to our 
people in these later stages and in this 
fuller development of scientific music. We 
must, I think, admit that we are pupils of 
our ancestral blood. The old Saxon blood 
is teaching us to sing as it has taught us 
many other things which are well worth 
knowing. 

The Jews were preéminently a choral 
people; and as the early church was al- 
most wholly Jewish—that is, as the dom- 
inating characteristic was Jewish—the 
habit of song, as well as many other habits, 
passed over into the early church, and it 
was a singing church. By song it con- 
soled itself in sorrows ; it instructed itself ; 
it ministered to its own patience; it cre- 
ated joy where otherwise there could have 
been none. All the way down through the 
early centuries there were exhortations to 
song like that of the apostle in our text, 
where he is teaching men how to maintain 
their faith under adverse circumstances. 


The Hymn the Creed 

In the early church the hymn was the, 
creed. It was at a later day, when music 
began to wane, that creeds took on philo- 
sophical forms, and men exchanged psal- 
mody for the catechism. Not insignificant 
authorities have declared that the success 
of the German Reformation depended more 
upon the fact that the great mass of the 
common people were taught to sing, and 
that there was furnished them an immense 
natural literature of hymns, than upon any 
other thing. 

Religious music, as distinguished from 
other music, is that which shall excite or 
express some inflection of the highest feel- 
ings. But in our use ordinary music is 
designed either to promote or to express 
what may be called the moral and spiritual 
feelings. 

There 1s a great difference in music it- 
self; and yet almost any music can be so 
used as to express religious feeling. We 
have a right in the church to ask for such 
music as shall promote thoughtfulness, ten- 
derness, devoutness, cheerfulness, aspira- 
tion, joy in praise, and hope. 

Not only the character of the music but 
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also the method of rendering it, is con- 
cerned in making it devout or religious 

It is not the character of the music pre- 
sented which always determines its relig 
iousness, The nature and object of in. 
strumental performance and singing in the 
house of God is the excitement or expres- 
sion of religious feeling. That alone 
should limit and determine the character 
of the music which is employed. Much 
music is so mingled with what may be 
call musical gymnastics that it inevitably 
will excite curiosity and admiration, rather 
than thoughtfulness and emotion. 

I should shock even the least venerating 
in my presence if, standing here, I should 
employ my prayers, the devotions of the 
church, as an elocutionary exhibition, I 
should do violence to your feelings, if, 
addressing. God, I were to begin with the 
scale of vowel sounds and explode them 
all the way from the lowest to the high- 
est, in the midst of my prayer. You would 
be shocked if in the most devout passages 
of my prayer I should go through these 
sounds on the rising scale and on the de- 
scending scale, observing the various in- 
flections and reflections, giving all the tones 
—the sweetest ones and the harshest ones. 
You could not help being shocked if I 
should make an elocutionary drill of 
prayer, using the name of God as a pivot 
on which to trill or explode the sounds. 
Nobody could tolerate such an outrage of 
propriety as this would be. 


Church no Place for Musical Calisthenics 

But why is that any worse than to do 
the same thing in singing, with our hymns, 
most of which are prayers?) Why is that 
any worse than in singing, to see how rap- 
idly one can run up or down, or to see 
how high or low in the scale one can go? 
Why is it any worse than for one to show 
how exquisitely and artistically he can 
utter the highest notes? There is a gteat 
deal of the gymnastics of music that is 
proper in some places, which would not be 
proper in a church; as there is a great deal 
in calisthenics that would be proper in a 
hall devoted to physical training, which 
would not be proper here on this platform. 
The place has one object, while this place 
has another. And I affirm that any use of 
music, in regard to sacred things, which 
makes it merely a physical accomplishment, 
and which addresses it to wonder and 
curiosity and admiration, is a desecration 
of the sanctuary. As an invariable rule, 
on all occasions of purely religious service, 
music is to accomplish some religious end. 
And no matter how consummate it is, no 
matter how exquisite it is in taste, if it 
fails to promote religious feeling, it fails 
to meet the end for which it was instituted. 

The highest music for religious pur- 
poses is not vocal and instrumental music, 
pure and simple, but music which is wedded 
to psalms and hymns. 

Let us consider some of the advantages 
in a religious education which grow out 
of the use of music in connection with 
hymns and psalms. 

In the first place, I hold that there is 
more sound instruction given to a con- 
gregation by this method than by al- 
most any other. Indeed, I doubt, if you 
were to analyze your religious emotions, 
whether you would not trace them back 
to hymns more than to the Bible itself. 
If any one will consider the bounds of 
his thoughts of heaven, I think he will 
land in Dr. Watts, rather than in the 
Revelator, Saint John. I think that the 
hymns of Dr. Watts, and Charles 'Wes- 
ley’s hymns, in which they describe 
heaven, its occupations, its glowing joys, 
and its zeal and rapture, have more to 
do with forming men’s ideas of the 
promised land than any other literature, 
not excepting the Bible. 


Shall We Play Orchestral Tran- 
scriptions, and if so, How? 


By E. H: P. 


OrcANists have never come to an agree- 
ment as to the use of orchestral transcrip- 
tions. One party, the purists, claiming 
that original organ music furnishes a suffi- 
cient and the only proper repertoire. With- 
cut being so presumptuous as to attempt to 
decide a question on which so many of my 
equals or betters differ, it is here suggested 
that, when one purposes the reproduction 
of orchestral effects on the organ, the ques- 
tion is not, “Is it proper?” but “Can you 
do it?” As an illustration, the writer once 
chanced to be present in a social company 
where the topic of conversation touched on 
the marriage laws of England and other 
countries. Some wag, with a serious face 
propounded the question of whether it was 
right for a man to marry his widow’s sis- 
ter, and the others discussed it for several 
minutes before it occurred to any one that 
when a man has left a widow, he had 
passed to a country where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. “Ren- 
dering orchestral effects on the organ” is 
that same kind of consideration—the thing 
can’t be done. 


Nevertheless, it is surely true that there 
are many orchestral pieces which make 
splendid organ pieces, if only the tran- 
scriber keeps in mind the essential nature 
of the organ which has both its own pe- 
culiar powers and its peculiar limitations 
and is not too meticulously conscientious in 
sticking to the original. 

The test of a good organ-transcription, 
then, is not “how closely does this follow 
the orchestral score?” but “does this, in 
the form of a good organ piece, render a 
fair idea of the composer’s musical inten- 
tions ?” 

Technical Details 


The stops of an organ present four lead- 
ing varieties of tone color—open diapason, 
flute, reed and string, (The stopped diapa- 
son is classed with flute tone.) The or- 
chestra presents three leading varieties of 
tone—strings, wood-wind and brass. (The 
flute, though in these days commonly of 
metal, is classed with wood-wind.) Of 
these, the strings form the great basis, the 
wind instruments commonly being added 
for power, or used for variety. A tyro 
would naturally jump to the conclusion that 
the “strings” of the orchestra would be 
rendered by “string tone” on the organ, 
but this is the exception rather than the 
rule. In the older organs, the string stops, 
while sometimes of very agreeable quality, 
were very slow of speech, rendering them 
entirely unfit to reproduce the ‘sharp at- 
tack of the bow in orchestral stringed in- 
struments. In modern organs this defect 
has been overcome, and organ builders 
flatter themselyes (though without good 
reason, it would appear) that they have ap- 
proximated more nearly a characteristic 
string tone. What they really have done 
is to get a quality like that noticeable in 
very cheap fiddles. A violin which sounded 
like a modern string-tone stop would be 
worth about five dollars. Violins worth 
five thousand dollars sound more like the 
open diapason, though infinitely more warm 
and expressive. Of course, this statement 
should be taken “with a grain of salt,” as 
the saying is, yet it is much nearer the 
truth than many suppose. Diapasons from 
different builders differ somewhat in scale 
and voicing. Those of the larger scale 
are the most removed from violin-tone. 

Where there is not too much going on at 
once for the hands and feet, a flute stop 
may very acceptably render an important 
flute solo, a clarinet stop, a clarinet solo, 
an oboe stop (preferably “orchestral 


oboe”), an oboe solo, but when it comes 
to trumpet, violin, or any one of several 
other instruments, the organ stops taken 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’’ 


are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” 


those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 7th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
GanZOue te, Sheer bs: H, W. Harris 
ANTHEM 
a. Praise be the Lord..O. M. Schoebel 
b. Spirit Divine, Attend Our Prayers 
R. M. Stults 
OFFERTORY 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
(Highvor Low)... F. G. Rathbun 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Processional March..... Ralph Kinder 


SUNDAY EVENING, 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Moonligit ae. ao ean J. F. Frysinger 
ANTHEM 
a. Holy Ghost with Light Divine 
John Spencer Camp 
b. Lord, I am Thine 
Kullak-Ludebuchl 


October 7th 


OFFERTORY 
As Pants the Hart (Med. with 


Violin Obbligato)....Handel-Orem 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Postiuder in Ges. ee, Walter Lewis 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 14th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Adoration emma. aad F. Borowski 
ANTHEM 


a. Worship the Lord 


J. Lamont Galbraith 
All Glory, Laud and Honor 


T. D. Wilhams 


OFFERTORY 
The Earth is the Lord’s (High 
Onn SOW eee keonuevens T. D. Williams 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Festal March in F......, J. E. Roberts 


SUNDAY EVENING, October 14th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Reve Angelique...... Rubinstein-Gaul 
ANTHEM 


a. Now the Day is Over 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
b. Still Will We Trust...W. Berwald 
OFFERTORY 


Far from my Heavenly Home 


CHighyorn Low)).... - F, G. Rathbun 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Flosanna meen iy ssp es «ne: P. Wachs 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 21st 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Aves Maria: © Ani seco Schubert-Nevin 
ANTHEM 
a. God’s Love Eternal 
IW. H, Neidlinger 
b. Let not your Heart be Troubled 
F, H. Brackeit 
OFFERTORY 
God be Merciful to Me (High or 
Low)bor tutus cae: I’, Leon Percippe 


ORGAN NUMBER 
March in B flat ”. Faulkes 
SUNDAY EVENING, October 2ist 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Solaceserer ets ee. Sibley G. Pease 
ANTHEM 
a. How Sweet the Name 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
b. God Shall Wipe Away All Tears 
Walter Howe Jones 
OFFERTORY 
Iam Trusting Thee (High or Low) 
E. S. Hosmer 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Postludesing Ginn. eee E. M. Read 


SUNDAY MORNING, October 28th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Chant du Matin...... Je GB, 
ANTHEM 


a. Let the Earth Rejoice 
: 3 T. D. Williams 
b. Sometimes a Light Su 


i rysinger 


rprises 
Walter Howe Jones 
OFFERTORY 
The Lord is My Shepherd (High 
Of Lows) ents ee G. N. Rockwell 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Festal Postlude in C..G. N. Rochwell 


SUNDAY EVENING, October 28th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Ate DV eninone § aes ee Ralph Kinder 
ANTHEM 


a. Light at Evening Time. R. M. Stults 
b. Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me 


Chas. B. Blount 
OFFERTORY 
Jesus, Still Lead on (High) 
R. M, Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Triumphal March........... I}. L. Erl 
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ORDERS were received for six large 

Four-manual Organs in 1922, includ- 
ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tions by states. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
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ment has won universal ac. 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority Recent improve- 
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A New Work—Rich in Practical Inspiration 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 


BY 


MRS. THEODORE PRESSER 


PRICE $1.00 


The Harvest of a beautiful life in lofty ideals and 
all that is best in New Thought. Helpful, 
Constructive, Encouraging —making a wide and 
easily comprehended appeal to all who 
seeking higher self development. 
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literally, would furnish but a ridiculous 
caricature. Further, man is not a centi- 
pede, and it is a physical impossibility to 
carry on so many different motives and 
lines of tone-color as exist in the better 
sort of orchestral music. 

A good transcription should not be too 
intricate in structure. To obtain the gen- 
eral effect of orchestral color (as distin- 
guished from conventional organ tone) 
learn to make a free use of combinations 
of flute and string tone, with occasional 
addition of a light reed tone, leaving the 
diapason tone in reserve for the fortissi- 
mos. Doppel Fléte 8’, Gamba 8’ and Flute 
Harmonic 4’ is one characteristic, useful 
example. Do not imagine you will acquire 
any extra merit by too frequent changes 
of stops in the course of a movement 
Much variety may be obtained merely by 
change of manuals, the use of the swell 
pedal, and, as a last resort, the much-ma- 
ligned crescendo pedal. One should learn 
to be able on occasion to use the left foot 
for the swell-pedal, if the pedal part hap- 
pens to run high. If circumstances com- 
pel you to be a one-legged pedal player, 
there is no reason why it must always be 
the left leg. 

If, in playing a solo-stop melody on 
Choir, accompaniment on Swell, with the 
Great set for full organ, there should 
occur a short antiphonal phrase of melody 
requiring a different tone color, play it on 
the Swell, along with the accompaniment. 
Of course it will be the same power and 
tone color as the accompaniment, but if 
short the effect will be perfectly good, and 
much better than if one should attempt an 
elaborate and difficult change of registra- 
t10n. 

[he poor phrasing and amateurish’ tem- 
pos of many organists sound almost un- 
believably crude to a good violinist. The 
particular excellence which distinguishes 
such organists as Courboin and Bonnet 
from the rank and file of otherwise good 
mes, is their excellent phrasing and the 
crisp rhythm of their tempos. In particu- 
lar, they are not afraid to use a (mild) 
staccato in certain passages nominally le- 
gato, if necessary to give clearness. In a 
building where there is some echo, such a 


The Legitimate Field of Transcriptions 


To play transcriptions on the organ in a 
large city where good orchestral concerts 
are numerous, is of doubtful value; but 
in smaller places it offers both pleasure and 
a valuable means of musical culture. The 
writer happens to know of one case where 
the hearing of Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture, played by a good organist, affected 
a half-grown boy so powerfully as to cause 





him to choose music for his own life ca- 
reer. With the exception of Bach and 


Mendelssohn, few of the greatest com- 
posers have written much for the organ; 
but by the use of transcriptions the organ- 
ist may introduce to his hearers much of 
the world’s greatest music which other- 
wise would remain inaccessible to them. 
But nothing is gained when the perform- 
ance does not rise beyond clumsy medioc- 
rity. An organist has been heard to ren- 
der the Gloria, from Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass, at a snail's pace which deprived it 
of all its sparkling vigor. Those of the 
audience who had the courage of their con- 
victions, voted it the most tedious thing 
they had ever heard, and, having no other 
knowledge of Mozart’s music, had “no 
use for Mozart” from that time forth. 
This shows how real harm may be done 
through misguided attempts. 

This article has had in mind the church 
and recital organist. Had the movie or- 
ganist, now becoming so important, been 
taken into consideration, a far stronger 
case might have been made for the use of 
transcriptions; but the same remarks in 
regard to the manner of performance would 
apply in full force. 

Turning Pages 

One very prosaic difficulty besets the 
organist—turning pages! Some organists 
mar the whole effect of a piece by clumsi- 
ness in this. The effect is worst of all in 
orchestral transcriptions, where the rhyth- 
mical effect is of prime importance. One 
eminent organist preferred to play from 
piano transcriptions, adapting them to the 
organ as he played, just because turning 
of pages came one-third less often. This, 
of Course, requires consummate mastery 
of the instrument, but is an art which all 
organists should aim towards. There is a 
little book by Clifford Demarest, “Hints on 
Organ Accompaniment,’ which is very 
helpful in this line. 

Speaking of books, the best and almost 
the only book on that particular theme is 
“The Art of Transcribing for the Or- 
gan,” by Ellingford—a somewhat expen- 
sive book, but worth the cost. 

But a knowledge of appropriate regis- 
tration is only one small item in the art 
of playing organ transcriptions. The thing 
on which most organists fall down hope- 
lessly, is phrasing, together with a feeling 
for proper tempo. Unless one is already a 
musician of very wide experience in or- 
chestral and operatic music, he really 
should never attempt the performance of 
an orchestral transcription until he has 
heard the piece actually played by a good 
orchestra; this, not so much with a view to 
imitating the orchestral tone color, as to get 
an idea of the right swing of the tempo, the 
character of the climaxes, and other essen- 
tial features. Otherwise, his attempts may 
be of such a character as to expose him 
to ridicule, 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


By Claude Bellport 





Or all qualifications for the good piano 
student, none exceeds in value that of 
learning to listen well. No other one 
thing helps more towards a final success. 

Primarily, music appeals first through 
the aural sense. If this be true, then 
it is but a step to realize that the keenness 
ef this sense of the performer rules his 
fortunes. His ear must be so trained that 
it is sensitive to the slightest variation of 
tone in either pitch or quality. And this 
is acauired, not by studying learned 
treatises on acoustics, nor by psychological 
analyses, but by continued listening to tones 
and phrasing, both for their individual 
beauty and for their part in the interpre- 
tation of the mood of the composition. 

If music is not pleasant to the ear, it 
has missed its mission. The efforts made 


in acquiring 1t have been misspent. Mozart, 
whom every subsequent master has ac- 
claimed as his superior, says, “Passions, 
however violent, should never be portrayed 
in all their ugliness, and even when 
describing the most horrible situations, 
music should never offend, but always 
please the ear—in short, always remain 
music.” 

So, we as students will scarcely do any 
one thing that can add to our success 
more than to learn to listen well. By 
listening, and listening carefully, we shall 
so train the ear that it will be offended by 
anything unbeautiful or inartistic and will 
lead us to where the voice or fingers will 
so react to the requirements of the ear 
and esthetic senses that they will be led to 
produce only things musical. 








When Autumn Comes 


and students return from vacations to 
resume their musical studies, classes 
must be reorganized, or new ones formed, 


THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


will be ready for a prompt 
satisfactory opening of 


Next Teaching Season 


Following the nation-wide wave of pros- 
perity, the season of 1923-24 is fraught 
with splendid opportunities for attaining 
success, both artistically and financially. 
Every progressive teacher should be pre- 
pared to grasp them. 


ORDER TEACHING MATERIAL 
NOW 33 


For a number of years it has been the custom 
with many teachers to order their music sup- 
plies well in advance of the season’s opening, as 
this affords them an opportunity to examine and 
classify the material at leisure. For the conven- 
ience of these teachers we have instituted a 
special service known as the 


EARLY ORDER PLAN 


- This plan is to book the annual ‘‘On Sale’’ orders 
during the early summer months subject to delivery on 
or before a date specified by the teacher. Orders 
received up to August First are combined in one ship- 
ment prepaid to central distributing points and from 
there forwarded at a small expense to the several con- 
signees. The saving in transportation charges is an 
important item, but of much more consequence is the 
certainty of having one’s music supplies on hand and 
ready for use when the pupils arrive for their lessons. 


Write today 


Tell us the approximate number of pupils you 
expect to have during the coming season. 


Mention the grades you will teach and the styles 
of pieces and studies you prefer to use. 


Inform us as to the date when the material should 
reach you. 


The Advantages of This Unique Service 


You will receive the best possible assortment of 
material sent on our liberal ON SALE terms, all not 
used being returnable at the end of the teaching season 
in June, 1924, when settlement is made. 


You will benefit by having an adequate supply 
of material on hand when ready to begin next season’s 
work, 





You will save a considerable part of the delivery 
expense. 


THE QUICKEST MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE FOR | 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, TEACHERS AND LOVERS OF MUSIC 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Established 1883 
Music Publishers and Dealers 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 

AL B E RT: to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
upils prepared for concerts and recitals. 

Studio, 166 W. 97th Poe, N. Y. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Conservatory Dept. Strong 
W D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 
Broad St. Conservatory of Music 
0 Vi B S Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
0 U NN i N CG beginners. Normal Training Classes 
' Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 

ED DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
U | C ; A R D [from Rudiments to 
’ Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST. LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAAN Compozger-Violinist 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Suite 303, New York City 
Mrs. M. R. Piano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg Schoo) 
80 8. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
School of Music and Arts 
NEW Yy 0 RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor, 87th St 
ELBERT, concert pianist. 
PR TY FAF Pupils accepted. 
16 8. Pine St., Lewistown, Pa. 
Piano Instruction based on 
R i ESB E R G: his dlc instruction by Reincke, 
pouea wena & Liszt. Head Piano 


PIANO Dep't N.Y. School of Music and 
Arts, 437 Fitth Ave., Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N, ¥. C. 


EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 

RO CE ence of Piano Playing. Most approved 
modern principles. N. Y. School of Music 

and pre 150 Riverside Drive. ,Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
TR FENTON: modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J, 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musica: Theory, JIarmony, Mel. dy Writing, 


Counterpo.n: and Musical Form. 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 


MRS. A. M. 
\ G IL Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd St., New York 
WESTERN 

CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 

AM E R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 

9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 

B U R R OW FS Kindergarten and ney 
Dept.D. 246 Highland Ave ie 


Detroit, Mich. 


Musical College. 57th year. Leading 
Schocl in America. Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. S. M. 6208. 


Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


Conservatory of Muale 
| NNAT | IEsTaABLISHED 1867. HighlandAve, 
und Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
R T 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Cutalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 


Sead 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Asslgn- 
ment and Record Book. Teachers’ 
Normal Trainiug Classes June 26th 


to August 4th. I'ree information 


and circular. 300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
W ESTE RN Robert Wall, Director 
‘ 1359 Vine St., Denver, Colorado 
SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
B BRYANT. Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir. Est’d 1898 
All Degrees Conferred Durham, N, C. 























Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potadam, N. Y. 
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CONVERSE COLLEGES 
TAMMER wore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely-famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable. 
worthwhile book—*‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING,”* 
It has inspired thousands. Free copy today. 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers, 




















Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic meee at etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered 


Sundry Elementary Questions. 6. What is the differcnee between a “slight”? 
Q. What is the meaning of “Philharmonic and a “dignified” retard? What is the dif- 

Symphony??? Are not the words redundant, Jerence between a slight and a_ dignified 

both meaning the same thing? 2 Why is sulute? 

the tenor voice sometimes written in G@ clef Apply the answer to your question. (Your 

and sometimes in F clef? 8. What is the other questions will be treated in a later 

relative minor of FZ major? 4. Is there a issue.) 

key of Dt? 5. Of what is FE the relative 

minor?—W. A. §., Pittsfield, Mass. ae Dintonie—Chromatic—Enharmonic. 

A. Reference to an ordinary dictionary ae eS a a 
would have answered the first question, while cy x uf aah tell me % hat is meant by, | Dia- 
a little careful study would have solved the tonic,” “Chromatic” and “Enharmonic? In 
Gehern The Editor of this department is the key of FZ minor, melodic form ascending, 
oO rs. ] u Ss “ S ia z - AL > *, ia ; in 
yery pleased to answer your questions, but aad ae Dit ane rca ean diatonic? 
he would at the same time call your atten- A Distonic Gta NGin he tEncouehdl aad 
tion to the fact that the study of and refer- Phe atonic = (Greek, sO AN Sa ge 
ence to a few text books form an excellent tonos, tone or sound) proceeding through the 
foundation of musical instruction, one which ‘¢Sular notes or intervals of the scale. Chro- 
vou will find it hard to dispense with. 1. Matic (Greek, chromatikos, relating to color), 
“Philharmonic,” from the Greek philein, to giving a Sunerent color to the same note, pro- 
love, and harmonia, harmony, hence to love eeceding to the sharp, flat oy natural of a 


note of the same name: C-Cf, B-Bb, G45-Gz 





harmony. “Symphony,” from the Greek sum, i , : aes 
b ymy A 1 > are ¢ shromatie: Bt-F# ; : pe 
together, and phone, voice or sound, hence rat UL chrom Utic ; EZ diatonic, F-K 

5 chromatic, ete.’ The scale of FZ minor melo- 


a sounding together or concert. Sympnony 
is a term Ganally applied to a concert of en- 
semble instrumental music. “Philharmonic 


dic consists of P#-Gf-A-B-Czt-Dz-Hz-F¢ ; there- 
fore the DZ and HZ are diatonic, because these 
Symphony,” therefore, means an organization pe pd tee wos of the melodic minor If 
scale. Inharmonie (Greek, en, in, harmonia 
or ageregation; of harmony lovers devoted to”) wony) im accordance with har; 7) ins 
concerts of ensemble instrumental music. 2. raya a ee e . ee ate : ; SS teaches Is of 
The tenor voice is sometimes written with less ‘han = Renones. practically. thosenase 
the G, sometimes with the Ms oe actor e ne to impossible on the piano, because it is tuned 
the fant: asy of the writer. Its dale wa aS by equal temperament, but the difference ex- 
the C clef (fourth line of the staff, repre- ists mathematically and actually on stringed 
senting middie, C), now seldom used It 38 instruments.” For piano musie, when, a ote 
aan Fi eerie mag pus 4+) alters its name and yet apparently keeps the 
score of four-part writing. When used with some sound it is said Ho! he an Seika ania 
the G clef the mention should be made: “Sve Change. thus: A flat to Gt. F flat to B. Ez 
lower,” to indicate that the voice sounds an yy ore enharmonic j Fetal s nat Oh ee 
octave lower than the written notes. 3. DZ 2 ae pe ee ad oe a aa ht 
minor is the relative of FZ major. 4. There ae ‘ , 
is no key of D# major in the general scheme An Autodidactic Singer an Impossi- 
of keys; although it may be found for a few bility. 
measures in the body of certain compositions Q. 42. Is it possible for a person with 
to avoid an enharmonic change into E flat discretion to teach herself singing? 2. Why 
(Dt major would be the key of 9 sharps). 5. are most music teachers not idealists? Does 
The key of A is the relative major of F2 the profession kill idealism?—F. M. B., St. 
minor. . Louis, Mo. : 
A. 1. Robbie Burns tells us: 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad from many a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.’ 
Put the word “hear” in place of “see” and 
you have the answer. In correcting a begin- 
ner’s faults of voice production and _ place- 
ment, the competent teacher has to use his 
eyes quite as much as his ears. The singer, 
more especially the student of singing, can 
very rarely hear his own faults; and, if he 
could, he would not be able to determine the 
eause of the fault. The experienced teacher’s 
ear and eye only can do that. Yes, “and 


Rit., Ritardando, Ritard, 
Rallientando. 

Q. A Gorrespondent (“M.S.8.") from 
Greenville, Texas, sends a series of fifteen 
questions. She evidently agrees with Pope 
that: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

There is no law affecting the drinking at 
the spring of the Muses; but, in justice to 
other would-be drinkers, we must limit 
“M.S.S.” to a series of answers in this and sae it? Yara kaca a ig Sera aS ea 
subsequent issues of THe BHrupe. Pleased, lS dk a Lipase Tae nee cla 
indeed, to find so earnest an enquirer. Reta eth TA tao Wee, the: yeaeke? 

7 - ; oA HE ; rears the fault, he is better able to determine 

1. What is the meaning of “broad” playing and to correct it by seeing, by observing 
and “broad” bowing? closely, as well as by hearing. All of which 

Broad playing means free, unrestrained, is impossible for the beginner to do unaided 
large in style and manner, as opposed to con- Therefore the most “discreet” thing to do is 
stricted, limited, narrow, petty—‘As broad to entrust your voice and its eulture to some 
and general as the casing air’ (Shakes- capable teachcr. “a 
peare); “broad bowing’ indicates playing 
web fue hs Be bose Spe heel ac 8P The Musto-teaghing Profession and Idealism. 

It means ritardando, or slackening. sats? ae ae eee mae aac hers, Bor, ideal- 

3. What duration is given the second note HS aah is pede are eee kill idealism? Now 

ef cg s hig : there are two kinds of music-teachers (there 
and following rest? Is the tine made up on oo be others, t se eS OE oe 
the third note and succeeding rest? The aN PROGRES, rut there are certainly two 
newt measure is marked “lively.” well authenticated) on Those whose unique 
No absolute time is given, but a general goal is to convert their time into dollars and 
slackening of pace right up to the indication cents; and those who, loving music and feel 
“lively.” ing that phey have a special musical message 

4. Does ralientando mean the same as rit- to deliver, ach in order to make musicians, 
cnuto or ritard? to pass lone the good word, to impart some 

Rallentando and ritardando both mean the of their enthusiasm to their pupils, to help 
same thing in music, namely, gradually them in their upward course to the musical 
slower and slower; ritenuto means a holding Parnassus. The former are not idealists ; 
back either of a note or of a phrase—if the they are not even teachers; they operate a 
latter, it_ proceeds at a slower pace uni- music-mill, wherein idealism has no place 
fermly. It is to be deplored that musical The idealistic teacher—and there are many 
terms and nomenclature are in such a chaotic such—does not take every pupil who applies, 
condition, In this instance, rallentando is but only those who satisfy him that they 
the right word for “slackening,” or gradually possess the elementary, natural endowments 
slower, whereas ritardare (from which, ritar- that are necessary for success in the study 
dando), ritardo, ritardamento signify retard, of music. Of course he has to be paid for 
delay, stop; musically, however, it is used his lessons, but he does not teach everyone: 
in the same sense as rall. his one ideal is music and not money. ~ ; 

5. “Ritenuto means holding back the pace.” : 
“Ritard .means (a) a gradual slackening of 
pace; (b) the holding on of a consonant note 
into the succeeding chord in such a manner Q. At present I am a patient in a hospital 
that it becomes a discord which is resolved trouble is pulmonary tuberculosis. Was 
upward.” But sometimes ritard is placed formerly a@ music student, vocal. Will you 
under notes that could not be resolved up- @¢vise me as to taking up the work again 
ward, and the abbreviation “rit.” occurs (@ Of holding up at it. I am very ancvious 
often under notes. Ilow ean one tell whether to continue.—P. U. H., Oteen, N. C. 
ritenuto or ritard is meant? Answer: “Rit.” A. It would be impossibie to offer you 
is the abbreviation of “ritard”’ or “ritard- any advice without having your medical chart 
ando ;” it ought not to be used for “ritenuto.” and a complete history of your case. It may 
“Ritenuto” signifies a slower pace than the be stated, however, in general terms, that if 
preceding pace. ‘These terms are employed the disease is not in an advanced stage, mod- 
with regard to pace only, and have nothing erate and tranquil deep breathing (nothing 
whatever to do with the harmonic construc- violent) together with the practice of slow 
tion. When it is desired to hold a particular tones, sung mezzo-piano, would prove bene 
chord or note (not a phrase, or series of ficial; but the practice should be restricted 
notes) the term “tenuto” or its abbreviation to the medium voice—no extremes. Your doc 
“ten.” is employed, tor is your best counsellor. 


Ritenuto, 








Lung Disease and Singing. 
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| Beautifully Curly, 
- Wavy Hair Like 
> “Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you’ll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


e o e es 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless, Serves alsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1 

Parker-Belmont Powder Compact........ $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact ana 1,00: 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream. . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory)....... 1.00 


PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


GQ" ristensen 
SYNCOPATION 


Rag, Jazz and Popular Piano Playing, Saxophone 
or Banjo taught quickly at ‘“‘Christensen Schools” 
in 90 cities or lessons by mail, Booklet sent free. 
Courses for beginners or advanced players. 


TEACHERS WANTED Where 
__We Are Not Represented 


CHOOL OF 4 POPULAR MUSIC 
Gr hristensen 
20 E. aay res Chicago 


Hear Axel Christensen on Paramount Records 
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ENGRAVERS »LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


estasisep ier REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


vs. 7IMMERMAN* 


A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 


AN ARMY 
OF BOYS 


more 


(This is 14 


than the regular 


400,000 las = 07 price) 


strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 

This army is gaining recruits every day because 
this splendidly illustrated magazine contains just 
the sort of beading every red-blooded Am erican 
boy wants. The very best stories, both serial and 
short, by the world’s best writer Special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, $ p Collecting, 

Amateur Photography, Cartoonins >tc., etc 

Beautiful big p s with handsome sin colors. 
ig lot of ind comic d 7 

give away $132.00 in Cash pri for the best 

amateur short stones, drawings, I S$ 

»n radio, mechanics, electricity, etc. There is no 
reason your boy hes : not win some of these 
Cash P These Pri i s are contir is 
ind each issue of THE y MAGAZINE €s 
full partieabans regarding them. 

Just think of it! SIX NTUEHS* 
subscription for only 25 CENTS. Sure Vy you 
would lke to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, stx solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
mstruction, 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 

(On sale at all newsstands 10c a copy) 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., Inc., 
7222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
T enclose 25 cents fora six months’ subscription to THE 
BOYS' MAGAZINE as per your ecial half price offer 
Enter my subscription promptly a send me my first cop 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return mail 
You agree to return my 25 cents at once should I not 
more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINI 


My Name i 


(Please write platnl 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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ig convinced me that a large proportion of 
them discover the most soul-melting ex- 
pression in the melancholy wailing caused 
by the use of the sliding finger on the 
left hand, a method of heart-breaking 
singularly neglected by Kreisler and Hei- 
fetz. 

The sliding of the fingers in passin; 
from another produces a 
mournful sound much like the crying of 
a baby, but it destroys the outline of a 
leads to playing out 


ONG observation of concert-goers has 


one note to 


melody and usually 
of tune. 

[he violin and other bowed instruments 
such as the differ radically 
from the piano in that the justness of the 
intonation of a is dependent on 
the accuracy of the player’s application of 
the left-hand fingers to the strings. One 
cannot play out of tune on a piano if he 
strikes the right keys, unless the instru- 
ment is out of tune; the bowed- 
string instruments it is possible to play 
out of tune with almost infinite variety. 

The first requirement of good violin or 


’ 1 1 
cello 


V iC yloncell« , 


melody 


but on 


playing is that the instrument shall! 
be in tune. This two elements. 
First, as the violin is usually accompanied 
by a piano or orchestra, it should play at 
prec isely the same pitch as the accompani- 
ment. Secondly, it should be in tune with 
itself, which is to say that, even if it were 
unaccompanied, as in the case of certain 
works of Bach every interval must be 
exact. Playing in a pitch foreign to the 
piano or orchestra is infrequent. When it 
occurs, it is probably because the violin 
itself has not had its four strings properly 
tuned before the playing began. But play- 


includes 


ing inaccurate, and therefore discordant, 
intervals is very common and leads to 
that kind of sound which caused the 


famous Mr. Weber (of Weber and Fields 
to demand, “Who sang that sour note?” 

Unfortunately, bad intonation, as it is 
called, seems to escape the ear of 
general public. Violinists and ’cellists play 
out of tune, singers sing out of tune, and 


When are We in Tune? 
‘le orchestras are out of tune in their 
choirs without disturbing the 
pleasure of audiences. I have heard 
celebrated opera artists sing a whole act 
without more than two or three times 
being on the same pitch as the orchestra 


and yet receive as much applause as if 






different 


they had delivered their music without a 
flaw. Almost every human being brought 
up in the conditions surrounding Western 
lifel is fond of music, but not one in 


a thousand has a musical ear. So perhaps, 
after all, it signifies nothing that a few 
who hear accurately are annoyed by what 
the majority of mankind hear. 
Erika Morini’s occasional false intonation 
and Mischa Elman’s tendency to lachry- 
mose utterance are rewarded with abundant 


does not 


yplause. 

Since this is a statement of what con- 
stitutes good stringed instrument playing, 
it was the duty of the writer to declare 
that playing in tune was its fundamental 
requirement. We may now pass to more 
subtle matters.. The expressive power of 
the violin and its kind rests in the manage- 
ment of the bow. The the bow 
corresponds to the touch of the pianist. 
There is telegraphic directness in the com- 
munications of the musician’s brain to the 
strings of his instrument. A pianist has 
to overcome the mechanical intervention 
of the hammer action, but every shade of 


al 


use ot 


the violinist’s pressure on the bow is 
reproduced immediately by the strings. 
If he stroked them with a gloved hand, 


he could not be in more direct command 
of their sensitiveness. 

subtle transference of 
the violinist’s thought to the strings every 
This 
tone is a reflection of the personality of 
the player. It is quite true that instru- 


Because of this 


player’s tone has its own character. 


the . 
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The Enjoyment of Music 


About Good Violin Playing 





By W. J. Henderson 





ments have their own tones. 
performer can extract from an inferior 
violin the best tone of which it is capable, 
while an incompetent one will draw from 
a Stradivarius only an indifferent quality. 
leifetz owes much of his success to the 
ravishing beauty of his tone. Would you 
know something of the secret of the 
infinite variety of shades at the command 
of the violinist? Watch the wrist of the 
‘ow arm. To be sure the entire arm should 
be absolutely without constriction. It 
should not be what the athletes call muscle- 
bound. But the soul of the bowing is in 
the perfectly flexible wrist. 

Tone may be large or small. A large 
tone is advantageous in playing with an 
orchestra, but it is not essential to beauti- 
ful performance. Erika Morini has a big 
tone, but Erna more 
admired, for it is essential that the tone be 
pure, mellow, and sonorous, Purity means 
freedom from scratchiness or twanging, 
from audible scraping of the hairs of the 
bow on the strings. It should flow 
apparently spontaneously, like clear water 
from a spring. It should always be mel- 
low, which means that it should not be 
squeaky, or dull and opaque, or hard, as 
if the strings were of metal. Steel strings 
are sometimes used, but they should not 
sound steel-like. The term “sonority”’ 
does not mean loudness, but resonant vi- 
bration. There is a peculiarly bell-like 
quality in a sonorous violin tone, and one 
should expect it from every good per- 
former. 


Rubinstein’s is 


‘ 


Prime Requisites of Violin Playing 
A beautiful tone, perfect intonation, 
and free elastic bowing the prime 
requisites of good violin playing. Two 
will doubtless 


are 
or three special effects 
attract the attention of what is called “the 
average” hearer, and he may wish to 
know something about them. Harmonics 
are those high, flutelike tones which seem 
to lie beyond the natural range of the 
instrument. It was long ago found that 
by lightly, instead of firmly, touching a 
string with a finger of the left hand a 
performer could cause an overtone to be 
heard while the fundamental tone was 
silent. Every musical sound consists of a 
fundamental and several overtones. The 
untrained listener can hear some of these 
overtones when a bell The 
harmonics of the violin and other bowed 
instruments are overtones, and they can 
be produced from all four of the strings, 
each giving a different quality and thus 
adding to the number of tonal tints at 
the command of a composer. 

Reverting to the bow, the listener may 
acquire some idea of the elasticity and 
freedom of the bow arm from noting 
how the violinist plays staccati—those short 
detached notes which seem so astonishing 
when they are sung. A clear, light, firm 
staccato can be obtained only by good 
bowing. The. position of the bow on the 
strings affects the tone. Playing ‘close to 


big rings. 


But a good 


the bridge gives a thin, nasal tone, often 
used in orchestral pieces for special effects. 
Playing a little further away increases the 
power. But as the bow approaches the 
finger-board the tone decreases in strength 
and mellowness. Playing 
right over the finger-board causes the tone 
to become veiled and very soft. A dif- 
ferent variety of soft veiled tone is se- 
cured by the use of the mute, a little 
wooden contrivance in appearance like a 
small comb, pushed down over the strings 
at the bridge. 


increases in 


The Vibrato 


All concert-goers who are observant 
must have seen violin and ’cello players 
causing the fingers of the left hand to 
quiver when pressed on the strings. This 
produces what is called the vibrato, a 
swift trembling of the tone, which, is be- 
lieved to be expressive of feeling. It 
might be so were it not that most per- 
formers use it all the time, so that it 
becomes a mere mannerism. Leopold Auer, 
teacher of Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, and 
other eminent players, is very severe in 
his censure of this continual employment 
of what ought to be introduced occasion- 
ally and for a manifest purpose. “The 
vibrato,’ he says, “is an effect, an embel- 
lishment; it can lend a touch of divine 
pathos to the climax of a phrase or the 
course of a passage, but only if the play- 
er has cultivated a delicate sense of pro- 
portion in the use of it.” 

Excellence in violin or ’cello playing, 
like that in all other musical perform- 
dependent upon something be- 
yond technic. There must be purity of 
taste and propriety of style; but such 
matters do not readily lend themselves 
to definition. However, the most in- 
experienced music lover will have no 
difficulty in perceiving that shallow and 
showy compositions, such as the con- 
certos of Paganini or Ernst, admit of 
more ad captandum playing than the digni- 
fied and deeply-felt creations of Bach or 
the elegant and finished writings of the 
Italian classicists. At the bottom of all 
truly great musical performance there is 
a certain indescribable, but none the less 
evident, nobility which always succeeds 
in making itself known to those who do 
not wish to find sensationalism in solo 
art. For those who do it is safe to say 
that the best violin playing is always un- 
bearably dull. 

Excitement is what the unthinking con- 
cert-goer desires. He would rather ob- 
serve the stormy flights of rash Toscha 
Seidel up and down the finger-board or 
the bold attacks of Boris Hambourg on 
his ’cello than to be wafted into a celestial 
dream by the seraphic chanting of some 
new Sarasate or the organ tones of a 
Casals. Technically, almost all violin play- 
ing is now good. It is in the departments 
of taste and style that we have to seek 
for supremacy. Many music lovers prefer 
Elman to Heifetz because, as they put it, 


ance, is 
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he is “more emotional.’’ Well, you have 
to make your choice. The finest violin 
playing is certainly emotional, but never 
sentimental, lachrymose, rude or unfin- 
ished. 

While we are considering the playing 
of bowed instruments, we may give our 
thought for a moment to the perform- 
ance of the best of their combinations, 
the string quartette. All that has been 
said about tone and intonation applies 
with equal force to quartette perform- 
ance. In the department of intonation 
the requirements are very exacting, for 
an absolute agreement among four string- 


ed instruments is rare, and yet it 
ig essential to true beauty in quartette 
achievements. Finish of style in the 


performance of such an organization is 
another necessity. To attain it the four 
performers must play together without 
the slightest inexactitude of attack or 
movement, and every phrase must be de- 
livered with flawless smoothness, purity 
of tone, and justness of accent. 

The subject. of interpretation cannot 
be discussed. All that can be made obedi- 
ent to clearly definable law is the technic 
of performance. The rules which apply 
to it are general; those which might be 
laid down in regard to interpretation would 
surely have to be equally general, but 
much fewer. It is difficult to go further 
in determining the requirements of inter- 
pretation than to say that the style should 
be appropriate. Now style is itself a du- 
bious term, for it is open to more than 
one construction. We are quite ready to 
assert that the style appropriate to the 
performance of one of Bach’s unaccom- 
panied violin sonatas is not that which 
should be applied to the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo and that a chamber music organiza- 
tion could hardly be expected to treat a 
Beethoven quartette as it would that by 
Debussy. 


Individuality of Compositions 


But these are obvious generalities. An 
actor does not read the lines of Augustus 
Thomas as he would those of Shake- 
speare. But when we have accepted this 
rather hazy conception of style, we are 
still confronted with the fact that every 
composition worthy, of study has its own 
individuality, and that this individuality 
demands of the interpreter a special style. 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” piano concerto 
cannot be played in the same style as his 
G major concerto. The true artist will of 
course endeaver to assimilate the art work 
and reproduce it as nearly as he can in its 
own spirit. But he can never be any one 
except himself. When he tries to be, he 
smothers himself in the wet blankets of 
tradition. In regard to violin playing 
there are some very uncomfortable tradi- 
tions which cramp and fetter the genius 
of young artists. These are the traditions 
about the true school of Tartini, the true 
school of Bach, and other true schools, 
of which we know very little and in 
some cases nothing at all. Here, again, 
it is a pleasure to quote the great teacher 
Leopold Auer: 

“Tradition in reality weights. down 
the living spirit of the present with 
the dead formalism of the past. For 
all these hard and fast ideas regard- 
ing the interpretation of the older 
classic works, their. tempi, their 
nuances, their. expression, have be- 
come formalisms, because the men 
whose individuality gave them a liv- 
ing meaning have disappeared. The 
violinists of to-day are rightly just as 
individual, each in his own way, as 
were those of the past. Let them 
play honestly as they feel they must; 
let them give us beauty as they—and 
we—understand it. Let them express 





themselves, and not fetter their play- 
ing with rules that have lost their 
meaning. ' Let them not hamper that 
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most precious quality the artist has— 
his style—with the dusty precepts 
handed down from times gone by. 
How is a violinist to conceive the 
meaning of an older work which he 
may be studying if his own musical 


instinct, his freedom of conception, 
are obfuscated by the dictum, “This 
must be played in such and such a 
manner because So-and-So played it 


that way two hundred years ago?” 





Reforming the Violin Repertoire 


By Arthur Hartmann 


How can the hours of mechanical repeti- 
tion, of giving one’s best thoughts and 
nerves be minimized? A few changes 
which overthrow the conventional ideas of 
practicing are offered. More people, who 
are totally unqualified, are engaged in the 
profession of music teaching, than is the 
case in any other profession or business. 
The great majority of so-called teachers 
(including those pupils who have studied 
for three years or so, and who have a 
dozen or two pupils of their own) are but 
slightly. acquainted with the literature of 
the violin, from the old masters to the 
modern, and certainly have no systematic 
or progressive way of guiding others. 
Programs of pupils’ recitals throughout 
the country bear ample evidence in support 
of this statement; for compositions by 
Keler-Bela, the Humorcsque, the Medita- 
tion from Thais and Old Refrain, are 
prime favorites; while Corelli, Nardini, 
Viotti, Tartini, and others are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

It would seem that everything has pro- 
gressed in music except violin pedagogics, 
and that a strict revision of teaching ma- 
terial is in order. The situation is, quite 
simply: the old masters, who not only 
laid the technical foundation of the violin, 
but whose music also helps to build that 
cultural background which is so necessary 
to the musical mind of students, are dis- 
gustingly neglected for very mediocre stuff 
of modern sheet music. Countless pupils 
come playing potpourris and “selections” 
up to Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, \.and 
Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois, yet who are 
totally ignorant of the works of Tartini, 
Corelli, Nardini, Viotti, not to mention 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, and other 
great masters, 

*The problem then facing the real violin 

teacher ‘is how to gather the knowledge 
of the student, and to fill in the huge voids 
the uneven and dispersed bumps of igno- 
rance. Added to this the pupil’s unwilling- 
ness to retrace his steps and patiently 
work to fill in the vacuums and to correct 
basic. defects of position, of fingers, of 
bowing and of crude musical comprehen- 
sion. It is a terrible situation that pupils 
scarcely out of the intermediate stage 
become teachers, and that most “graduates” 
in the fiddle know the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, but not the Beethoven, and often 
none other. 

No one is more eager for modern music 
than the writer; and when the revered 
masters have been studied, there should be 
an equally arduous campaign for all the 
great violin compositions and artistic tran- 
scriptions which have been done, since, let 
us say, the Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
concertos. Let us forever relegate to the 
bonfires, the Souvenirs de Bade, de Haydn, 
the Danclas, Mayseders, Papinis, and oth- 
ers; and let us have, firstly better music in 
their places, and secondly equal attention 
to the best of modern and living compos- 
ers and transcribers. 

So many crudely elemental and vicious 
things are being practiced, that it might be 
permissible to list a few under the caption: 

“TO BE CONDEMNED” 

Firstly; all exercises which employ the 
extending of the fourth finger. The first 
instance of.this is in playing Band C (on 
the E string) with the little finger, thus 
usurping the rights of the second position 
The extension of the fourth finger does 


not, in any way help strengthen it, and 
as for adding to the musical expressiveness 
of any passage, the exact opposite is true. 
Equally to be condemned are all forcible 
efforts to strengthen the third finger; for 
Nature has otherwise decreed. The liga- 
ment which binds the middle finger to the 
small one definitely fixes the height to 
which the third finger may be raised. No 
amount of work can make either the third 
or fourth fingers independent, whereas to- 
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tal disability can so quickly ensue that it 
would scarcely leave time for surprise. 
Nature’s warnings in this regard are very 
mild, but they shouid be heeded at once. 

Also to be condemned is the pernicious 
habit of vibrating all the time; for the 
vibrato is an emotional force, and the 
oozing away of this nerve power is a 
weakness. It is better to learn to control 
it as it is an added strength and makes 
tone. There is more in the psychology 
between the right and left hands than 
ninety out of one hundred teachers under- 
stand. 

‘It is better to play loudly than softly, 
for loud playing strength of 
finger as well as of the bow. Further- 
more, a certain amount of benefit is to be 
derived from silent practice, and for small 
hands this would be even more desirable on 
a viola’ or mandolin, for the wire strings 
would demand a greater amount of pres- 
sure. However, silent practice on a mute 
violin, or mandolin, should be limited to 
twenty minutes— and in most cases half 
that time would be found sufficient. The 
greater resistance offered by the wire 
strings becomes detrimental, inasmuch as 
it leads towards a hard tone. 

The playing on mute violins (especially 
with a high bridge) is not to be indulged 
in beyond the time one considers beneficial 
for acquiring additional strength. A mus- 
cle-bound condition may accrue (though 
this possibility is somewhat remote) ; but 
more certainly one will lose the ideal of 
true tone. 

The nasal and neurasthenic tone pro- 
duced from a mute violin is peculiarly in- 
gratiating; and constantly listening to it 
makes a sensitive ear regard the real 
violin tone as singularly harsh in compari- 
son. 


develops 
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It is mostly through a wrong: balance of 
the bow (necessitated by the unusual height 
of the bridge of a practice violin) that the 
student then fails to produce the real tone 
on his violin. Either his tone becomes 
harsh; or to flatter his fancy, he degen- 


erates into “flautato” playing 





The dangers of over-indulgence in me- 
chanical work have been explained at 
length; 


it is fully endorsed 


ep 


through a sensible indulgence in 
However, nothing is 





Nicolas Duelos, 


W. S.—Nicolas Duclos was one of the best 
Spanish violin makers Your violin stands a 
good chance of being genuine, as this maker's 
instruments have not been extensively imi- 
tated 2—Try oil of sweet almonds for 
removing the dirt from the varnish of your 
violin. %8—The advertised violin polish you 
mention will not hurt your violin. 


Harmonies—Repertoire. 

R. W.—A harmonic is used when a very 
clear pure tone is desired, of a fluty quality. 
Sometimes harmonics are indicated by the 
composer, and sometimes it is left to the 
player when to use them. 2—Wohlfahrt, Op. 
15, Book 11, and Kayser, Op. 20, Book 11, 
would be about what you would want in 
the way of position work at your present 
stage. 3—I could not tell what success you 
would have in the future without hearing 


vou play. $—Six Easy Fantasias, Op. 126, 
for violin and piano, by Dancla, would go 
well with your present stage of advancement. 


Marquis de Lair. 
Cc. B. R.—Marquis de Lair (French maker) 


at Mireeourt (a town in France). His vio- 
lins are of large pattern, and he branded 
them across the back, just under the button, 
Marquis de Lair D’Oiseau.”’ Sorry to say 


his violins are of no great value. 


Bow’ Position. 

3. R. S.—The majority of violin teachers 
advise inclining the stick of the bow a little 
away from the bridge, thus playing more 
or less with the edge of the hair, when very 
small pressure is used. Full pressure brings 
the entire width of the hair on the string. 
using the flat of the 
hair on the string, without inclining the 
stick away from the bridge 2—The tip of 
the little finger rests on top of the stick of 


Some teachers advise 


the bow. There is such a great difference 
i the length of little fingers of various 
players that no exact rule can be laid down 


to cover all cases. 3—Pressure of the fore- 
finger on the stick is naturally slightly 
heavier when playing towards the point of 
the bow so as to equalize the tone. 4—There 
is at present an excellent demand for super- 
visors of musie in the public schools. 


The Two Neuners. 
H. S.—There were two Mathias Neuners, 


father and son, who made violins in the 
Mittenwald, in Germany, in the nineteenth 
century. It is impossible to tell you the 


value of your violin without seeing it, so 
you will have to send it to an expert for 
valuation. 


Deruzey. 

G. S.—Derazey was a French violin maker 
of some little repute, but would hardly be 
elassed as a famous maker. It is quite 
impossible to judge the value of a violin with- 
out seeing it, just as it would be impossible 
to judge the value of a horse, a house, a 
diamond, or anything else. Write to one 
of the dealers in old violins, who advertise 
in THE EtTupr, and arrange to send the 
violin for examination 


Angelo de Toppuanis 
O. J. S.—The label in your violin states 
that it was made by Angelo de Toppanis, in 


Rome Italy, in the year 17—. This maker 
made some fair violins but would not be 
classed as a great maker. I cannot say 


without examination whether your violin is 
genuine or not. 


Imitation “Old Violins.” 

E. H., L. G. R., H. O. L., and others.— 
There are millions of violins, scattered all 
over the world, containing labels which pur- 
port that they are by Stradivarius, Guarner- 
ius, Amati, Bergonzi, Maggini, and other 
famous violin make It is very rare that 
one of these is genuine; the rest are imita- 
tions. If you wish to go to the expense of 
finding out just what your violin is, and its 
value, write to one of the firms dealing in 
old violins, who advertise in THE Erupp, and 
arrange for an examination. An expert must 
sce the violin, as he cannot judge from a 
written description or copy of the label, sent 
Jy mail. 





Ss. 


Repertoire and Grade. 
Ss. S. J.—If you play the list of studies 


and pieces you send, really well, you have 


made very rapid progress in three years and 
a half of study. I cannot advise you with- 
out a personal hearing, since all depends on 


Violin Questions Answered Personally 
By Mr. Braine 


sO wrong that some good may not be 
extracted therefrom. 

Finally— “Give the Americans a chance !” 
There are some good composers here and 
many transcriptions published right here 
are of greater benefit to fiddlers than all 
the evaporated, dry “rot” of a century 
ago, much of which even then was consid- 
ered mediocre. Better a violinistic trans- 
cription of a song or piano piece than an 
antiquated fantasia the 
which soon vitiate 


vulgarisms of 
e the unformed taste. 









how well you play these works. Read the 


article, “Control of Brain over Muscle,” in 
the December, 1922 Erupkr. 


Vincenzo Panormo. 
O. R. D.—Vincenzo Panormo was an excel- 


lent maker. He has not been exter isively 
copie d as the greater masters such as Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius, and others. Still, unless 


you are an expert yourself, and have had 
extensive opportunities for examining the vio- 
lins of famous makers, it would not be pru- 
dent for you to buy the violin you speak 
of, without the opinion of a good expert as 
to whether it is a real Panorma. If the 
owners of the violin refuse to allow the 
violin to be taken out of their possession, 
long enough for an examination, or if they 
cannot furnish a certificate from a reliable 
expert that it is genuine, I would give up the 
idea of buying it. 


“Old Violin’ Buying. 

D. R. T.—You can often buy genuine old 
violins, from 100 to 150 years old, made by 
more or less obscure violin makers, for prices 
ranging from $100 to $300. Some of these 
old violins have surprisingly good tone qual- 
ity. It is best to purchase from a reputable 
violin dealer, since, as you are not an expert 
judge of violins, you run the risk of being 
cheated, otherwise. 


Position Shifts. 


U. L. S.—In shifting, the positions run in 
pairs (although there are many exceptions) ; 
that is, one ascends by the first, third, fifth, 
seventh, and so on, or by the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth. For this reason many teachers 
teach the positions in the following order, 
first, third, fifth, seventh, then the second. 
te and sixth. Other teachers. teach them 
in regular order, first, second, third, fourth. 
It is a matter of opinion as to which is best. 
A good plan is to teach the first, third, fifth, 
then the second, fourth, sixth, then the 
seventh and positions above. 





Mending; Cracks. 

2—-Cracks in a violin can usually be mended 
by a_ skilful repairer, so that the tone is 
practically as good as ever. 


A Good Book. 


C. A. S—The Violin and How to Make It, 
by a Master of the Instrument, is an inex- 
pensive little work which would give you 
a good start in violin making. 


Pizzicato Markings. 


F. B. G.—In Musin’s Mazurka, the edition 
which you mention is marked incorrectly. 
Instead of ciphers being placed above the 
notes which are to be played pizzicato with 
the left hand, crosses should have been used. 


“Glass” Strads,. 


Cc, M. MeA.—Impossible to set a value on 
a violin which I have not seen. According 
to the label it is an imitation Strad., trade- 
marked “Glass.” There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of these violins, and they are usually 
factory fiddles of no great value. 


Make Haste Slowly. 


H. K. J.—yYou are trying to go too fast. 
No one, no matter what his talent, is ready 
for Kreutzer and the Meditation from Thais 
after ten months study. There is nothing so 
fatal as overtraining. Really artistic violin 
playing is a plant of very slow growth. 


Concert Pitch—Nervousness, 

I’, C.—Vincenzo Panormo, Paris, was a 
violin maker of considerable note, and his 
Violins are valuable, if genuine. Impossible 
to state if yours is genuine or not, from a 
written description. You will have to send 
the violin to an expert for examination. 
2—Too bad that it was revarnished in a 
crude manner. 8—You ought not to. tune 
your violin to ‘concert pitch.” Use inter- 
national pitch, which is about half a tone 
lower, and is now the standard pitch of the 
world. 4—If you play really well the works 
aon mention, you have a good foundation. 
Every one (including many great artists) 
is more or less nervous when playing in pub- 
lic. There is no simple rule for overcoming 
it. Playing in public very frequently, and 
thorough preparation of the composition to be 
played, so that it seems very easy, are per- 
haps the best ways of overcoming it. Many 
people fail in public performances’ because 
they try to play pieces which are too difficult 
for them so that they have a constant dread 
or breaking down, 
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A Fifteen Billion Dollar Brain 


The New York Times recently printed a conservative statistical article 
indicating that the brain of Thomas A. Edison had produced inventions in 
which there are now invested over fifteen billion dollars. Their manufacture 
and distribution provide a living for a million and a half people with salaries 


aggregating millions and millions every year. 


THE ETUDE will present exclusively in the 
Special Fortieth Anniversary Issue in October 
a remarkable conference upon music between 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA and THOMAS A. EDISON 


Lt. Sousa and Mr. Fdison met for the first time on that cccasion. One, 
the most widely known American musician, the other, the man who through 
the invention cf the phonograph made the preservation of great musical inter- 
pretaticn possible. 


Journalistically speaking, this is one of the most 
unusual features any paper could present at this time. 


It is interesting to note in this cennecticn that it is claimed that Edison 
experimented with Radio before Hertz and Thempsen and that in 1904 Marceni 
was obliged to purchase cne cf his basic radio patents to make his own 
work feasible. 
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FOR ONLY 


35c 


Remember this summer trial subscription 
offer for three issues expires August 31st. 
(Yearly subscription price $2.00.) 
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LHE ETUDE 


How I Earned My 


Musical Education 


A Series of Personal Experiences from Reai Music Workers 


(‘‘Etude’’ Readers are Referred to the Beginning of this Series in the February ‘‘Etude’’) 


Earned By Making Tintypes 


WHEN a tiny little girl I wanted to study 
music. I was one of a family of fifteen, 
and father thought he could not afford to 
give me music lessons, but he did let me 
take five lessons from one teacher; then 
after several months I had seven lessons from 
another. These are all the lessons I had 
that I did not pay for myself. Before I 
could reach the camera, I stood on a box 
and took tintype pictures for 25 cents each; 
and when I put on a little paint and gold 
tint I got 385 cents. 

Right here I began saving a little money 
at a time to get me an organ. I hid the 
money in an old chest in the attic. I rented 
a little melodeon at 75 cents a month and 
put it upstairs in the playroom: and there 
I began my study of music. I would sit at 
the window and ery when I would see my 
cousins going to the teacher for lessons, and 
I could not take. Our next door neigh- 
bor’s daughter played, so I told her I would 
wash their dishes every day if she would 
help me with my music. She did, and then 
a lady doctor said she would pay me two 
and a half dollars a week if I would help 
her, and she always paid me in gold, as we 
lived in California. I would hide it away 
for my organ. I bought a second-hand organ 
and before I was twelve years old I began 
giving lessons in families in the country at 
eight dollars a month with my board and 
washing included. Before I would be through 
at one place I was engaged at another, and 
in this way I would get enough money to 
take a term or two of lessons, then I would 
have to teach again. 

I had a rich uncle who sent his daughters 
to college, and I asked him if he would not 
help me get a start, saying “I will teach and 
pay you back every cent.’”’ His answer was, 
“Your father has too many children; you 
ean never go to college.” 

IT made up my mind right then and there 
that I would go or die trying. I went to the 
president of a college and explained it all. 
I said, ‘Will you just let me try one year?’ 
and he answered, “Yes.” I think I was the 
happiest girl on earth. I studied_hard and 
did darning and mending for my teachers 
and bought a pink and white tarlton dress 
to wear for commencement. I made it all 
by hand at night. I wore this dress and 
played for all the drills and choruses. I 
began teaching again, paid up my bills at 
college and went to a Conservatory of Musie 
in Pittsburgh. I now had good classes in 
villages and towns. 

We had no banks in those days, but my 
uncle had an iron safe, so I would give him 
my money to keep for me. When I had 
saved five hundred dollars, he said, “‘Well, I 
never thought you could do this,’ and I 
think he felt badly that he did not help me. 
My motto was, “Always do right, be prompt, 
energetic, persevere, and you will sueceed.” 

I married, and though my husband was 
good and kind he made me a very poor liv- 
ing. I always kept up my teaching, bought 
my home and furnished it, sent my two 
children to college, and they did not have 
to think where every dollar came from as I 
did. I once rode fifty miles in a road wagon 
to get to the railroad to go to Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to attend a Musie Teachers’ Normal. 

I have been teaching more than thirty- 
seven years and have a music class now of 
forty pupils. I make money but it always 
goes to help some one else. I never spend 
money foolishly, have never bought a box of 
face powder or a pair of silk hose in my 
life—have often wondered if there is a col- 
lege in the world where I could go and just 
rest and study for one year. 

Let me say to the young girls who can 
go to these music schools that they should be 
earnest, strive to be the best in their class, 
and thank God every day of their life that 
they have such opportunities. Above all 
things, take care of the health. I am younger 
to-day than I was at 30. I would be the 
happiest person on earth to know I was 
going to a college of music again, and that 
is what I will do some of these days. 

(Mrs.) Ina M. Curry, 
Florida. 








Years of Struggle 


I HAVP always been a great lover of music. 
My mother has said I could _hum or whistle 
a tune before I could talk. I was the eldest 
of a family of six girls and my parents were 
unable to give us any special education. My 
mother died when I was 17 years old, which 
left me in charge of my five younger sisters, 
ranging in ages from 3 to 15 years. 

My father, being a band instructor, organ- 
ized a family band of us the same fall; and 
as I was the strongest and largest I was 
obliged to take the Eb bass part. This I 
played for thirteen years, always wishing to 
be able to play something for solo work. 
Two of my sisters had this privilege, as one 
played the slide trombone and one the solo 
alto. The other little girls handled the 
drums and cymbals. We traveled and gave 
concerts for 13 years, in churches and opera 
houses: and we had a band and concert of 
true merit. We often played for occasions, 
receiving the same amount of money as a 
full band of men, of many members. When 
I was 28 years old I married a farmer, giv 
ing up all hope of ever studying music any 
more. 

I am also a great lover of art and _ paint- 
ing; and I had taken a few lessons in this 
before I was married, never having a chance 
to do anything at that even. 

As time went on I had three children to 
eare for and much farm work to do, with 


poor health for a number of years. But 
when my husband’s father died he left us 
his violin. Of course, I couldn’t play it; I 
knew nothing of string instruments. My 
husband urged me to try to learn to play, 
but I didn’t even know the seale. My hus 
band could “fiddle” off a few old tunes but 
knew nothing of music and said he didn’t 
know the seale. One day he was telling me 
what little he knew about the instrument 
and showed me the G scale without knowing 
he did so. I said, “There, that’s what I 
want to know;” and I began trying to learn 
to play. In a few days I could pick out 
hymns in the first position. 

That same old hunger for musical knowl- 
edge came back and mighty strong. I longed 
to take lessons on the violin, but this I was 
unable to do, so I sent away and got a small 
book of instructions for playing in first 
position. This I studied and made some lit- 
tle advancement. But I didn’t have much 
time to bother with it at that time, as my 
youngest boy was a baby then. 

I was now forty years old and my oldest 
girl was eleven years old. The boys were 
nine and five respectively. I had more time 
than ever in all my life for the things I 
loved so much and that had always been 
denied me. I began painting and found I 
eould sell my work for a good price, and I 
loved to do it. But I also longed for the 
music. I decided to get a musical education 
and pay for it myself with my painting. 

I went to the city nine miles away and made 
arrangements to take lessons; and I am still 
doing so. My teacher says, however, I will 
need only a few more lessons. At the same 
time I have been paying for lessons for my 
boy and have practiced my painting until I 
have become proficient at that also. I have 
had to brave all kinds of weather, driving 
nine miles over all kinds -of country roads 
for my lessons, often driving the team my- 
self and taking three or four children 
along for their lessons. I have also helped 
pay for a piano for my little girl. I enter- 
tained great hopes she would learn the piano, 
which I was denied; but, alas! when she was 
about eight years old she had the misfortune 
to lose the thumb on her right hand while 
at play turning a grindstone. So I thought 
she could never learn to play. 3ut she is 
one of those kind who are bound to win out, 
and won’t give up. So we have given her 
instructions under the best teacher in our 
city and now I am pleased to say she plays 
very nicely on the piano. 

am now playing solos in church, ete., 
and I feel that one is never too old to learn, 
and that where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Mrs. B. SHAMANS, 
Wisconsin. 


Clerking At Five Dollars a Week 


I was just a poor girl when I had a de- 
sire to take piano lessons, and I was just in 
the ninth grade in school. I would stay up 
at nights thinking about how I could make 
a little money to pay for my music lessons, 
as my’ parents were not able both to send me 
to school and give me music lessons. 

One day I went to a store and asked the 
manager if he had anything for a young girl 
to do after school hours. He said “yes,” 
and the day following I started in making 
five dolldrs a week as a clerk. I was very 
well pleased, as it would pay for my piano 
lessons, and leave a little to spend for house- 
hold uses. 

The teacher said that I learned very ra- 
pidly, and after taking four years I could 
play anything I wished. Just last year I 
taught piano lessons and I, wouldn’t take 
anything for the experience and all I know 
about music. Although I had to work 
mighty hard to keep up, I do not regret it. 

After I finished my elementary education 
in music, I sold copies of Tun Erupn, from 
which I made a good deal of money. Then, 
after I got tired of being a city saleslady I 
again made use of my music by playing for 
a picture show in the afternoons and even- 
ings, for which I received twenty-five dollars 
a week. I also taught music lessons in the 
mornings. 

After I had done so many things to make 
a little money I finally finished my musical 
education at a large conservatory, and also 
completed my school work at a normal school. 

I am now making one hundred dollars a 
week, and it is all on account of my educa- 
tion in music and books. 

My theme is, “Keep on working and trying 
until you get to the top.” 

HENRIETTA VOGBL, 
Alabama. 


“He (Gliick) canie to represent in music 
the free spirit of the cighteenth century— 
a spirit of musical nationalism set above 
all petty considerations of race rivalry. 
Before Gliick the problems of art had re- 
solved themselves into a battle between 
French and Italian art. It had been a 
question of who will win, Pergolesi or 
Rameau? Then came Gliick. And what 
was his victory? French art? Italian 
art? German art? No; it was something 
quite different—it was international art.” 
—RoMAINE ROLLAND. 


“The dignity of a profession is in the 
hands of those who practice it.” 
—Thomas Tapper. 
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F you have not gone as far in 

your own study of Harmony 

and Composition as you would 
like, you now have a chance to get 
thorough training in your own 
home. Few Piano teachers give 
instruction in Harmony. Every 
teacher should have a Harmony 
Class. It is easy to teach the sub- 
ject with our carefully graded’ les- 
‘sons. You'\can get them to use in 
your class work. 


DER MASTER TEACHERS , 


eit einem RAT J 


Paderewski and Other Great 


Artists Endorse Our Lessons 


Music is a universal language and like the language of speech 


it has its own grammar. 


The grammar of music 1s Harmony. 


Our 


course starts with the rudiments; it takes up Counterpoint, Compo- 
sition, Orchestration, Canon, Fugue, etc. 


When the student has completed this course of study, he will be 
equipped to meet the many problems which confront .the intelligent, 
up-to-date musician in the matter of intelligent playing and correct 


analysis of music, and can harmonize melodies correctly and arrange 


music. 


Harmony is today an indispensable adjunct for the 


up-to-date piano teacher. 


The Normal Piano Course for teachers includes special Lec- 


tures and these cover every phase of piano teaching. 
problems met with in your teaching, 


It solves the 


practice, and study. It will 


enable you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, 


to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, 


and to give your pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific 


instruction. 


It will enable gou to develop your talent, to acquire a 


more flexible and sure technique, to make your tone bigger, richer 


and more sympathetic; and to become 


a broader and more cultured 


musician in every way; in fact a leading music teacher—without the 


expense of leaving home. 


No matter where you live, 


what your previous musical 


training has been, whether you are an established teacher or one 
just preparing to teach, you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit of 


our special summer terms. 


The 20th Anniversary is now being celebrated 


Send the enclosed coupon for sample lessons from any one of 


We will 


the courses named below. 


send 


full details of the 20th 


Anniversary Offer—one which will mean a substantial cash credit 


on your tuition. 








Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 


[ |\Cornet, Amateur 
| |Cornet, Professional 








Name__ > ae Z <n es eben 





Street No. 


|Banjo, 5-String 
Organ, (Reed) 


LIPiano, Course for Students [ |Violin . |Voice 
| JPiano, Normal Training | Mandolin | |Public School Music 
Course for Teachers [ |Guitar | Harmony 


[ |Choral Conducting 
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NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers - 


August, 1923 Special Offer 







Price 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio..... .35 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte..., 30 
Betty and the Symphony Orchestra— 

Gest ; Pe eee 05 
Bobolinks, Cantata—Busch ._....... .30 
Church Orchestra Co ion—Parts, each -15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano..... .30 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 

WACCOLAY stoi Biece oles ean e erate mie rosin -35 
Earle’s Modern Graded Course—3 

Grades, each F 5 Cee Hey ARES .35 
Easy Opera Album—Piano Solo...... .35 
First Grade Book, Bilbro Se ake oeces kateteen «3 
First Piano Lessons at Home—Piano 

Book No. 2 and Writing Book No. 2.. .50 
Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle—Lieu- 

PANCO -iietgetee ee Sh ater dkeRelwhe re .40 
From My Youth—Piano Sketches— 

Broentélin Op, 862... 00 + ote asicch oan .30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod.......... 15 
King of Kings and Lord of All—Stults. .30 
Lemare Organ Transcriptions.......... -50 
Mon-dah-min—Cantata—Bliss ........ .05 
Musical Progress—Finck............. .80 
New Album of Marches .-........:... 35 
New Four-Hand Album .............. .30 


New Instruction Book—John M. Williams -40 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 


Etude, Page 557) each......2..+..% .50 
Organ Score Anthem Book, Vol. 1— 

Sweney and Kirkpatrick............ 35 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

TsQHVOL? 2 attach 's epee ead ane, stataote 40 


Scene de Ballet—deBeriot ........... .30 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

Part 1 aS Ae itiesihe 
Six Piano Pieces—Huerter......... Svare .30 





Fortieth Anniversary 
Issue of The Etude 
(October) 


For forty years Tue Ervoe has had one 
main principle and that has been to delight 
the reader. Delight the reader by giving 
him material in the way of articles and 
pieces that he can not fail to find to his 
ereat and immediate pleasure and ad- 
vantage. Naturally, we are “bending our- 
selves double” to make our Fortieth Anni- 
versary Number, which will be published 
in October, more delightful in this sense 
than any yet issued. 

Greetings are already coming from all 
over the world and we are getting very 
excited in the prospect. Of course we 
shall present a history of our progress in 
Tue Ervpe and in the Theodore Presser 
Company. That would be expected, but it 
will occupy a comparatively small part of 
this enlarged issue. There will be new mu- 
sical compositions from many of the fore- 
most composers of the day. There will be 
special articles of great interest to all. 
Among these will be the beginning of a 
series of printed lessons upon the Basic 
Principles of Pianoforte Study which have 
been secured exclusively for Tue Ervpr 
from one of the greatest virtuosos of the 
time. This master receives $50 an hour 
for instruction. You can not fail to gain 
immense value from this series. We shall 
announce the series in full next month. 
Every Erupe friend is asked to co-operate 
with us by informing as many musical 
people as possible of this issue so that they 
may begin their subscriptions in time to 
take advantage of this great series, as well 
as securing what will be the best Ervpr 
ever issued, including in one issue music 
worth several times the cost of the annval 
subseription of $2.00. No extra price will 
be charged for this issue. Those who 
secure their copies each month from a local 
dealer should give their dealer now a re- 
quest to reserve a copy for them as the 
October issue will go quickly after it ap- 
pears on the music counters and news- 


stands throughout the country. 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 





A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 











Why One Gets Better Service 
By Mail 

When you go into a store and ask for 
an article you may get it and you may not. 
Perhaps what you want is really not in 
stock or it may be in stock and in its 
proper place. It depends upon the spirit 
and intelligence of the salesman whether 
the thing wanted is produced and placed at 
your disposal. As a rule the decision of 
the person first approached is an index 
to the kind of service you will obtain; if 
that person has authority to say “we 
haven’t got it,” then there is little hope 
and you must go without the article 
wanted or buy elsewhere. 

In the Presser mail order establishment, 
no one is allowed to tell a customer that 
such and such a thing cannot be supplied 
unless there is a positive and inescapable 
reason for so doing, and usually two or 
more well-informed persons will be re- 
quired to pass upon the matter before a 
final answer is made. This rarely happens 
in a retail store when the clerks are busy 
taking care of customers (who are always 
in a hurry) and when little opportunity is 
given to hunt up often imperfectly de- 
scribed or incorrectly named articles. 

A mail order, on the other hand, may get 
attention from a dozen (often more) per- 
sons before it is finished, and when it is 
finished there is little, if anything, omitted. 
Over-the-counter-service tends to falter 
when a customer wants a variety of things 
of different kinds or classifications, or even 
something special not familiar to the sales- 
person approached and whose decision is 
so often final, though it should not be. 
But the music buyer who entrusts an order, 
large or small, to a thoroughly equipped 
music supply house such as the Presser 
Compafiy, is certain to get not only prompt, 
but also intelligent and satisfactory serv- 
ice. This service has been built up gradu- 
ally through forty years of close attention 
to the needs of music teachers and stu- 
dents. 

It covers the entire field of musical ac- 
tivities and interests and is known to the 
profession, as well as the music-loving 
public from coast to coast. 

It is the steady aim of this organization 
not only to maintain, but also to perfect 
its position as the leading mail order music 
supply house in the world. 


School Music 
Supervisors and Teachers 

Teachers of music in Public Schools will 
be interested in our new department of 
Supplementary Music, including Operettas 
and Cantatas as well as short songs for 
Unison, two- and three-part treble and 
soprano, alto and bass with melody in the 
bass. We have many new and splendid 
numbers just off the press and more to 
follow. 

We call attention to two new cantatas an- 
nounced in these Publisher’s Notes as well 
as the two new operettas, The Ghosts of 
Hilo, for young ladies, and Crimson Eye- 
brows, for mixed voices. A feature of 
the Presser service the music supervisors 
will find a great help is the examination 
privilege. Any specially requested num- 
bers will be sent with this privilege or a 
selection of material along the lines de- 
sired will be made up and sent. Now is 
a convenient time to decide on material 
for next season. Let us send you some 
recent publications for inspection. 


Order Teaching Material Now 
To Start Next Season 


During the summer months we have filled 
an incredibly large number of orders for 
music supplies to be delivered to teachers 
at the beginning of the season and many of 
these orders have already reached their 
destination. 

This is an excellent plan in view of the 
fact that in September there is a tremen- 
dous congestion of orders of this charac- 
ter. It is unfortunate that so many 
teachers postpone sending in their orders 
until they are actually ready to begin 
work, This causes much delay and incon- 
venience as it is practically a physical im- 
possibility to handle the bulk of such or- 
ders received almost simultaneously. If 
they are spread over several months’ time 
they are cared for much better and in this 
way the teacher has nothing to worry about 
as far as supplies are concerned and is 
able to begin work with a good package of 
music ready for the pupils’ use. 

We, therefore, urge all teachers whose 
plans are to begin work in September, to 
send in their orders for music supplies 
just as soon as possible, by August 15th 
or earlier, the earlier the better. Deliveries 
will be made just as soon as possible after 
the orders are received by us. 

Of course, orders that come in later 
will also receive prompt attention but 
at such a busy time a delay of several 
days may easily be anticipated. 

We have a large force of trained and 
experienced people waiting to take care 
of these Early Orders and the same force 
will take care of those received later but 
for the best and most satisfactory service 
in every respect we urge ordering at the 
earliest possible date. 


John Prindle Scott 


Mr. Scott is ‘so very well known that 
we feel pleased to announce that his latest 
song, In Canterbury Square, is soon to 
come from the press of Theodore Presser 
Company. It is to be published in two 
keys and is a fine example of the artistic 
skill we have come to expect from this 
American composer. 


Lemare Album of 
Organ Transcriptions 


We take pleasure in announcing that we 
have in preparation a new Organ Collec- 


tion of unique character. It consists 
largely of new transcriptions of some 
famous melodies, old and new. These 


transcriptions are the work of the famous 
Concert Organist, Mr. Edwin H, Lemare. 
As a matter of fact, they are more para- 
phrases than transcriptions since while the 
original melodies are adhered to closely, 
the harmonic treatment is more or less in- 
dependent or contrapuntal. Mr. Lemare’s 
harmonies are modern and pungent, but 
without any roughness. Abundant oppor- 
tunity is given for tasteful registration and 
in nearly all the pieces chime effects are 
introduced. The list includes such num- 
bers as, Aloha Oc; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot; Anvil Chorus; The Harmonious 
Blacksmith; Massa’s In the Cold, Cold 
Ground; Evening Star (Wagner); Love's 
Old Sweet Song, and others. A few of 
Mr. Lemare’s original compositions will be 
included. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


King of Kings and Lord of All 
A Christmas Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


The joy of Christmas is carried out all 
through this new cantata. 

Part 1 is of the Promised King and 
Part 2 is of the New-born King. There 
are various short and pleasing solos and 
concerted numbers. All the music lies well 
within the ability of the average choir 
and yet it is advisable to begin early 
rehearsals to be assured of a finished ren- 
dition. Mr. Stults is at his best in this 
new work of his and we recommend it 
to every choir leader. Choristers sending 
an advance subscription for a copy of this 
cantata will receive it in a very short time. 

Our advance of publication offer is for 
one copy only, 30 cents, postpaid. 


‘this anthem book. 
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From My Youth—Twelve 
Characteristic Sketches for 

The Piano for the Cultivation of 
Technic, Style and Rhythm 

By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 


Kichard Krentzlin is one of the best 
contemporary writers of teaching pieces 
for the piano, He may be regarded as the 
legitimate successor of such popular com- 
posers as Bohm and Gurlitt and others. 
His latest Opus is a set of twelve little 
piano pieces which will be published com- 
plete in one volume. These pieces are 
chiefly in the second grade advancing 
toward the early third grade. All are 
tuneful and effectively harmonized. Each 
piece has some specific purpose, such as, 
When Mother Speaks (clinging legato) ; 
Childhood Joys (light velocity); Youthful 
Marchers (rhythmic accuracy); On the 
Playground (legato and staccato) ; Italian 
Dance (triplets). This volume is a most 
desirable one. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Organ Score Anthem Book 
Volume 1 
By Sweney & Kirkpatrick 

We have recently come into possession of 
The four parts are 
written on two staves to save space, so that 
the book contains a great deal ‘of valuable 
material; in fact there are thirty anthems 
in this volume.** They are intended for the 
average choir and Mr. Sweney and Mr. 
Kirkpatrick are well known for their werk 
along this line, and for which there is a 
great demand. We have sold the book in 
enormous quantities when they were issued 
by another publisher. We always ordered 
them in lots of fifty copies and have sold 
over a thousand copies of this one volume, 
which is a splendid indication of the de- 
mand for this kind of a book. The an- 
thems may all be sung by the average 
choir and the book also contains a few 
“show” anthems, but all of the music 
is very pleasing and interesting. 

We will send one copy as a sample for 
35 cents, when the volume is issued, and 
since the plates are all made the work will 
not remain on special offer very long. If 
you have a volunteer choir of average abil- 
ity, you will not find anything more ac- 
ceptable than this Organ Score Anthem 
Book, Volume I. Do not forget that you 
can get a sample copy now for 35 cents, 
postpaid, 


Mon-Dah-Min 

Ojibwa Indian Legend 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss 


A delightful short cantata for two- and 
three-part chorus of treble voices. Suit- 
able for schools or choruses of woman’s 
voices. 

Mon-dah-min is the Indian word for 
young growing corn and the fanciful 
legend handed down through the Ojibwa 
tribe lends itself nicely to music. 

The lyrics are from the pen of the 
composer and the atmosphere of the text 
is added to by the musical treatment in 
which certain authentic themes (of Indian 
origin) are used. 

There are no solos and the time re- 
quired for rendition is about thirty 
minutes. 

Our advance of publication offer is one 
copy only, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Gallia Motet or Short Cantata 
For Mixed Voices 
By Ch. Gounod 


Every choir master needs this work in 
his library. A special musical service is 
well roundéd out by using this beautiful 
number. The chorus work is not too 
difficult for the average volunteer choir to 
render well, and the solo work is entirely 
in the one voice, soprano. 

Our advance of publication offer is 
only 15 cents, postpaid, for this classic— 
one copy only. 
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THE ETUDE 


Album of Trills 
For the Piano 


This volume is well along toward com- 
pletion and will be published before the 
teaching season begins. We would urge 
all the teaching public to follow us in 
this series of books. ‘This is the first, and 
it will be followed by a book on arpeggios, 
one on scales, octave playing, ete., about 
six or seven volumes, all specializing on 
same subject of pianoforte technic. 

They are not exercises, there is not one 
technical exercise in the whole volume, but 
they are all pieces, which contain these 
special difficulties in piano playing, and 
this is why we recommend them so earn- 
estly to teachers. The pieces are extremely 
interesting. 

This is nothing more than has been car- 
ried out by a great many of our leading 
pianists and teachers who developed their 
technic by the use of pieces. It is much 
more pleasing to the average pupil to 
cultivate the trill, for instance, by play- 
ing pieces of their special grade, that are 
of a pleasing and musical order, than to 
accomplish this by dull exercises. Try 
this book of trills and you will then have 
an idea of the other books to come in this 
series. 

We have made the price exceedingly low, 
30 cents per volume postpaid in advance 
of publication and we are now taking 
orders for the volume of Trills. ; 


Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte 


One never tires of the good old opera 
melodies. It is well for young players 
to become acquainted with these just as 
soon as possible. To provide for this, our 
Easy Opera Album is now in preparation. 
In this collection most of the pieces will 
lie in the second or early third grade. 
These are not fantasies or potpourris but 
are effective, playable arrangements, in 
nearly all cases, of separate gems. Selec- 
tions from all the standard operas together 
with some of the newer ones are included. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Four-Hand Album 
For the Pianoforte 

Our New Four Hand Album is nearly 
ready. ‘This collection contains a wealth 
of miscellaneous material lying chiefly in 
the intermediate grades. The book is 
printed from the special large plates and 
this gives room for many more pieces in 
the volume. Such splendid numbers as 
the Vienna Waltz, by Schytte; Coming 
of the Band, by Engelmann; dA Winter 
Frolic, by Forman; Garden of Roses, by 
Ritter; Momus, by Geibel; Galop Marziale, 
by Marzo, and many others are included. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Earle’s Modern Graded Course 
For the Piano 

We have come into possession of this 
course through the purchase of the plates 
of the Brehm Music Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., formerly of Erie, Pa. There 
are three volumes in the course but the 
third volume does not take the pupil be- 
yond the first half of the third grade of 
Mathews’ Course. The author, Henry Ed- 
mond Earle, has done his work well and 
this work shows that he is a practical mu- 
sician and knows the situation in all its 
phases. The grading is particularly well 
done, and the selections are of a very 
pleasing order. 

It is very often advisable, for the sake 
of variety, to take new material for the 
pupil, and we believe a great many teach- 
ers will welcome a course of this kind in 
their regular work. This work may be 
taken up as a first instruction book since 
it has a few pages devoted to the elements 
of music which will suffice for most pupils. 
Both clefs are taken up at the very start. 

We will offer these volumes at the very 
low price of 35 cents, postpaid, for each 
grade, the retail price being $1.00 each. 
These volumes are a bargain at this price 
since the plates are made already and the 
publication will follow very soon. 














composers. 








A History of the Music Publishing Business 
of the U. S. by Wm. Arms Fisher. 


An Enlarged Music Section 


containing no less that 22 specially selected 
compositions by the leading American 


A Picture Supplement of Great Interest 


to the thousands of our subscribers, patrons 
_and friends of so many years’ standing. 


A Chronology 


showing 


AUGUST 


1883-THE EB TUDE-1I923 


Our October 1923 Issue will celebrate the 
40th Anniversary of the Founding of 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


and the music publishing business of 


THEO. PRESSER Co. 





Bo October, 1883, Mr, Theo. Presser issued the first number of The Etude, as the organ of 


the music teachers of America and a few months later founded the music publishing business 
and the mail order music teachers’ supply house, that bears his name 


The Etude for October 1923 


will be an enlarged Anniversary Number to which many important 
and valuable features will be added, viz: 


the steady increase in size and 


importance of the journal and the business. 


butions 


The Editor has Planned a Regular Issue 


of the utmost value—with special contri- 
from the leading teachers and 


professional music workers of the world. 


The aim of the editor and the publishers is to make of this 
October 1923 number such an issue as will be worthy of 
the work and earnest purpose of the founder. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 


Mail Order Music Teachers’ Supply House 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 








Album of Piano Pieces for Six 
Hands, Composed and Arranged 
By A. Sartorio 

There is a considerable demand for good 
six-hand pieces and it is a great con- 
venience to have a judicious selection of 
these in book form under the one cover. It 
is necessary in six-hand playing to have 
only the one copy of this album, since all 
three players can read from the same book. 
Mr. Arnoldo Sartorio, who is one of the 
most successful writers of educational 
piano music, has been most happy in his 
various ensemble arrangements. His six- 
hand numbers are particularly effective. In 
this collection they consist of transcriptions 
from celebrated works, as well as new and 
original numbers. These numbers do not 
go beyond grade III in difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Grade Book for Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

Teachers will take up Miss Bilbro’s First 
Grade Book as soon as as they aware of 
the value of the work in this volume. 
This is decidedly one of the most attrac- 
tive works that we have had from this 
popular composer. We do not want any 





teacher to pass this by since it is a work 
that can be used by any teacher through- 
out the entire season. The selections do 
not go much beyond the first grade and 
they are of a very original and pleasing 
order. 

The plates are already engraved so that 
the work may be taken from the special 
offer very soon; it will therefore be neces- 
sary to act quickly in sending in your 
order. The advance price is but 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

Mr. Thurlow Lieurance, the composer of 
the famous By the Waters of Minnetonka, 
excels in the songs of the great outdoors. 
Mr. Lieurance does not always rely upon 
Indian thematic material. He was a suc- 
cessful composer before he took up the 
Indian music. The songs in the new vol- 
ume, Forgotten Trails are not Indian 
songs although there is an_ occasional 
trace of an Indian motif. These songs 
are full of romance and the spirit of 
the great West. The composer sings of 
mountains and streams, canoes and the 
birds of the woodland. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles Huerter 

In all his experiments in modern har- 
monies, Mr. Huerter has never lost his 
vein of original melody. Tastes are con- 
stantly changing and there are fashions 
in music as well as in everything else. 
Just now we are pleased to revel in more 
or less dissonant harmonies. In this set 
of characteristic pieces for the piano Mr. 
Huerter has dished up the elements of 
music, melody, rhythm and harmony, in 
a very original but satisfying manner, 
These pieces should go well in recitals. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 
By John M. Williams 

We are pleased to continue this work 
for beginners by this very 
teacher, on special offer during the pres- 
ent month. He has already on the market 
a similar work with another publisher 


successful 


which has been very successful and we 
are pleased indeed to have the present 
work for our catalogue. It will retail 


for $1.00 or $1.25 and will take a pupil 
on through the second grade. There is 
(Continued on page 570) 
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a good nine months’ or a year’s work in 
the volume. It begins with both clefs at 
the same time and is the only instruction 
book that we publish which begins in this 
way. 

Mr. Williams will shortly begin a series 
of articles under the title, “Teaching 
leachers How to Teach,’ which will run 
through several issues of Ture Erupe. In 
this present work there is a great deal of 
reading matter and directions for both 
teacher and pupil which makes the volume 
® valuable work. 

Our special advance of publication offer 
price for the book is but 40 cents, postpaid. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Piano 

In this new book of marches only such 
numbers are included as may be actually 
marched to. ‘There are many pieces bear- 
ing the name march which are such only 
in name. These have been excluded. There 
are three different types of marches: the 
Grand march, which is a stately progress 
in which one does not keep step, the 
Processional March of four steps to the 
measure and the modern Military March 
of two steps to the measure. All three 
classes will have a generous representa- 
tion in the new book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 385 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Piano Lessons at Home 
Volume II 
3y Anna H. Hamilton 

Volume I of this work is already pub- 
lished and we will issue, during this pres- 
ent month, this second volume, which is 
alone the line of the first volume except- 
ing that it is progressively arranged and 
that duets only form a very small part 
of the volume. 

\ writing book goes with each volume, 
the two being used together. A pupil 
who has finished the first grade will be 
ible to take up this work. 

Our special advance price for the work, 
including the Writing Book, is 50 .cents 
postpaid. 


Church Orchestra 
Collection 

Work on our new Church Orchestra 
Collection is progressing satisfactorily. 
This collection will contain, a number of 
veautiful selections suitable for Church 
or Sunday School playing or for other 
occasions where melodious and expressive 
numbers are required. There are some 
wood, strong marches of the processional 
type, nocturnes, reveries and other slow 
movements, also some splendid new hymn 
arrangements. The orchestrations, while 
full and rich, are so made as to be well 
within the powers of the average amateur. 
Certain of the instrumental parts are ex- 
tremely easy. The instrumentation is simi- 
lar to that of our Popular Orchestra Book. 
In addition to the usual parts there are 
parts for Solo Violin, Third Cornet, Obbli- 
gato Violins (A and B), and Melody EK flat 
and B flat Saxophones. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 15 cents for each 
instrumental part; 30 cents for the piano 
part, postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in the First Position 
By O. Sevcik; Op. 1, Part 1 

Sevcik’s Op. 1, Part 1 should be given to 
every violin student as he is completing 
the first part of his instruction book and 
becoming tolerably familiar with the first 
position. By working through these 
studies faithfully, he will familiarize him- 
self thoroughly with the first position and 
its possibilities and lay a secure founda- 
tion for all succeeding work. Our new 
edition of this work will be edited by 
one of Seveik’s most talented pupils. No 
better technical work can be found. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 380 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Polyphonic Studies for 
Violin Classes 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Mr. Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the 
Violin, which has been on the market a 
comparatively short time, has met with 
such a reception by violin teachers as to 
prove the need for satisfactory material 
for teaching violin in classes. These Poly- 
phonic Studies, to be issued shortly, carry 
the students into the third position, and 
shifting and some double stops are intro- 
duced. With the studies written in three- 
part harmony, with equal work for each 
part, these studies not only develop play- 
ing ability, but they also train the students 
in ensemble playing, which is of great im- 
portance to violin players. Every violin 
teacher will find it well worth while to 
secure a copy of this new volume at the 
low advance of publication price of 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Concerto No. 1 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 


In a concerto for the violin, one usu- 
ally finds the best of all the various 
technical devices calculated to display the 
powers of the instrument and the attain- 
ments of the performer to the very highest 
advantage. Naturally, there are certain 
concertos which are more for the student 
and others which should only be taken up 
py the most advanced players. The well- 
equipped student who knows his Kayser 
and Wreutzer, will be ready for the Acco- 
lay Concerto. Our new: edition of this 
fine classic work has been prepared with 
the utmost care. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Scene de Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


\ standard number with violinists and 
violin teachers that is to be added to The 
Presser Collection. This new edition will 
be carefully re-edited and it doubtless will 
take its place as the best on the market. 
In De Beriot’s Scene de Ballet, the violin- 
ist is given a picturesque solo number that 
is delightful to play and the resources of 
the violin are fully utilized in it. As a 
teaching piece it is one of the great favor- 
ites with all violin instructors. If you do 
not have this work in your library, here 
is a chance to get a copy at a low price. 
The progressive teacher naturally will be 
interested in seeing this new edition and 
should, therefore, order one now in advance 
of publication, at the special price of 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Warning 

The Theodore Presser Co., Publishers of 
Erupe Music Macazine, cannot be respon- 
sible for money paid to strangers claiming 
to represent this company. Our _ repre- 
sentatives carry official receipts of the 
Theodore Presser Company. Where money 
is paid to one of our direct representatives 
and it is not turned over to us, we will be 
responsible if our official receipt is sent to 
us, giving the date when the order was 
placed and any other necessary data. We 
caution everyone to beware paying money 
to strangers. Daily receipt of complaints 
from the music loving public who wish to 
subscribe to the Erunr, that they have paid 
noney to someone posing as an ex-soldier, 
or a young man claiming he is working his 
way through college, prove that 99. per 
cent of these canvassers are swindlers. 
Unless you are satisfied that the agent is 
absolutely responsible, notify the police. 
Don’t let a glib scoundrel take advantage 
of you through an emotional story. 


Changes of Address 


If the Ervpe has been following you to 
your summer home, be sure to promptly 
notify us when you return to town so that 
there will be no possibility of any copies 


going astray. We should have at least 
three weeks notice in advance of your 


make the proper 


Always 


return that we may 
change on our subscription list. 


give both the old and new address. 


Bobolinks 
Cantata for Children 
By Dr. Carl Busch 


Birds, song-birds, and children’s voices. 

The lovely text of this short cantata is 
full of word- painting and Dr. Busch has 
risen to great heights in musically accom- 
panying ‘the different moods. This work 
is of Festival proportions (orchestration 
may be rented from the Theo. Presser 
Company), but the music is so singable 
that many School Supervisors will be “glad 
to use the number in concert with piano 
only. The time of rendition is quite short 
but the story holds the attention of young 
and old and the strength of the music lies 
most in its educational value. 

Our advance of publication price for one 
copy only, is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By H. T. Finck 

A great book is often the turning point 
in the career of the reader. Books are the 
cheapest and often the best form of ob- 
taining certain kinds of musical instruc- 
tion. This is particularly true of all the 
writings of Henry Theophilus Finck, musi- 
cian, philosopher, critic, wit, nature lover, 
one of the most versatile, informative and 
entertaining writers of the day. The New 
York Times recently printed an announce- 
ment of a new book, “Girth Control,” by 
the author of “Gardening with Brains,” 
and “Food and Flavor.” The significant 
fact is, that not one of Mr. Finck’s musical 
books was mentioned in this announcement. 
All the interest and fascination that have 
made his books on general subjects na- 
tionally successful, will be found in his 
latest musical book, “Musical Progress,” 
which embodies his experience of over half 
a century as the leading music critic of 
New York. In years to come the first edi- 
tion of this book may become very valu- 
able. The first edition of “Old Fogy, ’ by 
Jaines Huneker, which we publ lished some 
years ago, has all been bought up by col- 
lectors of rare books. Mr, Finck’s book 
will be a notable one in the library of the 
teacher and the music student. This will 
probably be your last chance to get this 
work in the first edition, at the special ad- 
vance of publication offer of only 80 cents. 
The book is almost ready to ship; but, 
if you will send your remittance at once, 
we shall be glad to put your name down 
for a copy. 


Betty and the Symphony 
Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest 


A little story for children giving infor- 
mation about the instruments of the sym- 
phony orchestra. ‘There are illustrations 
of the leading instruments. Although this 
little booklet has been prepared for the 
child music student and juvenile music 
clubs, there are many adult music lovers 
not well versed on the symphony instru- 
ments who might profit by reading it. 

These booklets are ready for immediate 
delivery. The price is 5 cents each, stamp 
accepted. 


Advance of Publication Offer 
Withdrawn 


[tudes Miniatures for the Pianoforte, by 
Frances Terry. 

This set of studies are tuneful through- 
out and have much rhythmic variety and 
1armonic interest. Any student about 
completing the second grade, may be given 
these studies with beneficial effect. Teach- 
ers will find it a great help to use new 
studies such as these in departing from a 
set curriculum from time to time to avoid 
“oetting in a rut.” These studies are cata- 
logued with our sheet music publications 
and therefore our liberal professional sheet 
music discount is allowed. The retail price 
is $1.25 


Thirty Special Violin Studies, 
No. 1, by F. Mazas. 

A standard work with practically all 
violin teachers. They serve as a splendid 
preparation for larger works to be taken 
up later by the student. Two expert vio- 
lin editors carefully prepared this new 
edition, which is now withdrawn from ad- 
vance of publication offer. The retail 
price is $1.00, 
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The World of Music 


(Continued from page 505) 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
with a list of 2,200 guarantors seems to have 
started on the road to prosperity. This year’s 
deticit is reported to have been considerably 
less than that of previous seasons, which has 
encouraged the Board of Trustees to extend 
the season of 1923-1924 to eleven and one- 
half weeks instead of ten weeks which has 
been the custom. 


ETUDE 


The Two-Million-Dollar Auditorium 
of Memphis, Tennessee, is to open with a pro- 
duction of “The Apocalypse,” the oratorio by 
Mrs. MacArthur and Paolo Gallico, which won 
the five thousand dollar prize offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs two years 
ago. 


Adolph Lewisohn’s great benefactions 
to the cause of Music in New York were recog- 
nized on the evening of May 24th, when a 
large party of citizens of prominence in the 
social, public and artistic life of the city 
met at Hunter College and, at the close of 
the last coneert of the series established at 
that institution by Mr. Lewisohn, presented 
him, with appropriate ceremonies, a beautiful 
bust of himself. 


“Polly,” _the companion piece to Gay's 
“The Beggar's Opera,” is having a phenomenal 
run at the Savoy Theatre of London, whither 
it has been transferred from the Kingsway 
Theatre. Its cosmopolitan appeal is empha- 
sized by the presence of Japanese, Americans, 
French and other nationalities nightly at 
the performances. 


“The Immortal Hour,’ an English 
Opera, “on the grand type,” the libretto by 
Flora Macleod and the music by Rutland 
Boughton, has passed its two hundredth per 
formance at the Regent Theatre (London) and 
is still drawing good audiences. What will 
America do about it? 


The Publie School Musie Committee 
of the Musie Teachers’ National Association 
for the coming wear is constituted as follows. 
Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind. (Chair- 
man), Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn., 
Hollis Dann, Harrisburg, Pa., Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, and Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Chairman, Mr. Birge, 
announces that the subject of the year’s work 
for this committee will be “State Require- 
ments in the United States Governing the 
preparation of the Grade Teacher in Musieé 
and of the Publie School Musie Teacher and 
Supervisor: a survey.” In addition to the 
report from the committee, the Publie School 
Musie session at the Pittsburgh meeting, 
December 26th to 28th, 1923, will include 
demonstrations of original compositions, aural 
harmony and analysis by pupils from Pitts- 
burgh High School classes. This latter feature 
is certain to be of unusual interest to music 
teachers who are not acquainted with this 
sort of work as done by musie classes in 
High Schools and undoubtedly will contribute 
largely to the regular program as outlined by 
the Chairman of the Public School Musie Com- 
mittee. 





The International Festiwal of 
Chamber Musie was held in Salzburg, be- 
ginning August 2d. the change of date having 
been made because of the abandoning of the 
“Mozart Festival,” for this year, which has 
the composer's birthplace for its home. 





The Musie Publishers’ Association 
of the United States held its twenty-ninth 
yearly convention in New York City on June 
12th. <A subject for especial discussion was 
that of advancing the interests of the Ameri- 
ean composer. 


A Mozart Festival was held in Munich 
in May. ‘Ten days of nothing but Mozart! 
Among performances of especial moment were 
The Magic Flute by the Munich Opera, and 
rarely heard compositions for chamber orches- 
tra. The celebrated “Ten String Quartets” 
filled three evening programs, and were given 
by the Busch Quartet, which is recognized in 
Germany as the legitimate suecessor of the 
onee incomparable Joachim Quartet. 


Igor Stravinsky is reported to be plan- 
ning a visit to America next season, prin- 
cipally to hear how some of his works are 
interpreted here and especially by the VPhila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. 





Bulletin of The Presser Home for Retired 


Music Teachers 


A new Superintendent, succeeding the late 
Miss I. G. Shearer, has been appointed at the 
Home for Retired Music Teachers Miss A. 
M. Beck, whose experience in various parts 
of similar fields has been extensive, is now 
assuming the responsibilities of the position. 
Many new applications have been received 
during the month of June and a “waiting 
list’? will soon be necessary as the home is 
very nearly filled. 


The Presser Social Club closed its season 
with a delightful recital by students from the 
Philadelphia Musie Settlement School, which 
has the finest conservatory building in the 
city. This structure, reputed to have cost 
several hundred thousand dollars, was the 
gift of Mrs. Edward Bok, in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The school 
is now under the efficient direction of Mr. 
Johann Grolle, who is allied with the Depart- 
ment of Relief of the Presser Foundation. 
The group of students from the Settlement 
School was presented under the direction of 
Miss Drummond of its faculty, and numbered 
Josef Rubinov, A. Rodin, Bella Braverman, 
William Seidler, Dominick Olivia, Ethel 
Paget, S. Zeritzky, and S. Wachansky. ‘They 
presented a program of works of: Beethoven, 





Mozart, Haydn. Chopin, Debussy and Sibelius, 
and were received with high favor by the 
residents of the home. 
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MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
21st SEASON 
August, 1923 
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Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 25. 
Daily theory and normal 
a 6 g classes for piano teachers. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. littsburgh, Pa. 
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ConsERvaTORY ‘Music 


PHILADELPHIA 
(39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


{(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 

Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 





Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Greiger, Mus.Bac.,Violin; Nelson A, Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
formance. Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military 
Band Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. , 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL M USIG 


The Combs Course for training teachers and supervisors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania St ute 
Department of Public Instruction Pale in accordance with the new “Pe “nnsylvania re a ments—the 
most exacting in the United States. he holder of a Combs certificate in Public School Mu is entitled 
to the Pennsylvania standard state arias without further ex sete ition. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 
In aadition to deughtful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupil rg 
advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervis ed Practice, Daily Classes in 


Technic, Musical Science, Theory, Psychology, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble 
SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 
X Offices, Studios and Dormitorie: 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, birector O68, Studios and Dormitories 


Administration Buildins, 1331 So. Broad Street 
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57th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 


A complete. School of Music in every branch 
of Musical Learning 


MASTER ARTIST AND NORMAL DEPARTMENTS 


Accredited course in Public School Music 
School of Opera and Ballet with opportunities for practical experience 
Ideal residential facilities for students from a distance 
Send for catalogue to 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, Business Manager BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE_ 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Our station is W! . 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 














S. C. I. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 

Offers every advantage for a modern Musical Education. Public School 
Music Course preparing for Supervisor positions. 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Clarionet, Voice, Harmony and Theory, Expression 
and Art. Band and Orchestra. 

Rates most reasonable, pupils from 17 states. Six hours from Harris- 
burg or Washington. 
ADDRESS S. C. I., DAYTON, VA., BOX 93 
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Summer Rates May 15 to September 15 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICALAND EDU, 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
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AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS, PLAYERS AND 


EARNEST STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 


Heart 


Schools and Colleges 


GENERAL 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Normal Classes, New York City, 
Aug. Ist, 1923. 

Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; September. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 

Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas ‘City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill.—Chicago, August sixth; Dallas, Texas, September twelfth. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 311 West 95th Street, Apt. 3, New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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Ubiquitous ‘‘Barbers of 
Seville” 


By Guido M. Gatti 


Tue following, from Musical News and 
Herald of London, is a condensation of 
and interesting historical article which 
recently appeared in that publication. 
One is led to a bit of interesting specu- 
lation as to just who will make the “Bar- 
bers” an even dozen. | 

“Tf we go on like this there will soon 
arise the necessity of forming a League 
of Unemployed Barbers of Seville. Every 
now and then some new ‘Barber’ appears 
and joins the ranks of his unemployed 
brethren.” Thus an Italian journalist 
wrote, commenting on the announcement 
of a first performance of a new ‘Barbiere 
di Seviglia’ by Leopoldo Cassone. 

“Apart from the value of this latest 
opera, Cassone can justify his dangerous 
enterprise by quoting his numerous prede- 
cessors, from Paisiello onward. Amongst 
comedies, Beaumarchais’ ‘Barbier de Se- 
ville’ has provided the subject for no fewer 
than eleven operas since it was written, 
150 years ago, without counting the par- 
ody by Mueller, ‘Der Barbier von Sievar- 
ing’ performed in 1828 at the Theatre am- 
der Wien. 

“Paisiello opened fire in 1782 at St. 
Petersburg, where Beaumarchais’ comedy 
had been applauded the year before. Pai- 
siello’s “Barbiere’ had a great success, not 
only in Russia, but also in Italy and Paris. 

‘When, thirty-four years later, Rossini 
wrote his immortal masterpiece (in thir- 
teen days!), he was accused of presump- 
tion, irreverence, and worse. The Italian 
public then did not know that before him 
four other composers, three Germans and 
a Frenchman, had been guilty of this ‘pre- 
sumption.’ These were the Barbers by 
Friedrich Ludwig Benda, first performed 
in Hamburg in 1782 (it is not known tf 
before Paisiello’s or after it); by Johann 
Abraham Schulz (1786, Reinsberg); and 
by Nicolo Tsouard, a Maltese of French 
parentage. This opera was performed at 
Malta in 1796, 

“Three months after the enormous suc- 
cess of Rossini’s Barber (from the second 
onward) we see another 
composer—the seventh—produce another 
Barber. And, indeed, this seventh is a 
mortal sin wherewith is stained the mem- 
ory of Francesco Morlacchi (1784-1841), 
then director. of the Italian opera at the 
Royal Opera House at Dresden. 

“A lull of fifty years followed, and no 
further Barber saw the light until Costan- 
tino dall’ Argine (1842-1877), an Italian, 
took it upon himself to be the father of 
another, using the same libretto (by Ster- 
bini) to which had written his 
masterpiece! However, to ease his con- 
science, he first called on Rossini, then in 
Paris, and assured him of his great ad- 
miration, Rossini received him very kindly, 
and dall’-Argine after much beating about 
the bush, confessed that he had found 
great difficulty in composing the melody 
to ‘La calunnia,’ and that he was still dis- 
satisfied with his composition of this aria. 
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Rossini quietly suggested: ‘Why worry? 
Use my version of it; it has stood the test. 
I don’t mind if you take it!’ Dall’ Argine’s 
work was performed in 1868 in Bologna, 
and was a complete failure. Notwith- 
standing this, Achille Graffigna (1816- 
1896) wrote another Barbiere, which is 
also dead and buried. 

“The tenth Barber is due to two Span- 
ish composers, Jimenez and Neto (Madrid, 
1901), while the eleventh’s father is, as 
already mentioned, Cassone, whose off- 
spring we are going to hear shortly. 

“Will this close the list? It-is dif- 
ficult to say. But it is likely, if not cer- 
tain, that the public will always come back 
to the real Barber.” 


Teaching the Child to Form 
the Scales. 


By Mrs. Polk B. Smith 


A VERY simple and interesting way of 
teaching the major scales is to have the 
child form them in this manner. Explain 
that in each scale there are eight letters, 
that each scale is divided into two groups, 
or tetrachords. (four letters each), and that 
the latter half of each scale forms the. first 
half of the succeeding scale. 

In each group there are two tones fol- 
lowed by one-half tone, the half-tones fall- 
ing between the third and fourth, and 
seventh and eighth. After leaving the C 


scale, each scale must have its sevently 
raised one-half tone. 
1 Z 3 4 6 7, 8 
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Follow this plan throughout the sharp 
scales. 

In the flat scales the fourth is lowered 
one-half tone, and each new scale is begun 
with the fourth tone of the last scale, as 
follows: 
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The Razor Quartet 


Haypwn, at the time of his first visit to 
London, lived in the house of the Musi- 
cal Editor, Bland, who often told the fol- 
lowing anecdote about the Celebrated 
Composer :— 

“Having called on Haydn, to invite him 
to come and stay with us, I was admitted 
to his house just when he was shaving 
himself, which is not always the most 
pleasant task, even when one has a good 
razor. But Haydn happened to havea 
very bad one and said to me, ‘Ah Mr. 
Bland, if I could get an English razor I 
would willingly give for it one of the 
best compositions that I ever wrote.’ With- 
out adding another word, I went baek 
to my house and got the best razor I 
pessessed. When I presented it to the 
great Master he gave me the manuscript 
of one of his Quartets, which later I pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Razor 
Quartet’.” 
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Should Expression Marks be Unnecessary ? 


By Ethel C. Gardner 


Wary are expression marks necessary in 
printed music? No one dreams of their 
use in printed books, and is not music a 
language as well as words and sentences? 
To be sure absolute music does not express 
thoughts which can be translated into 
words, nevertheless it contains a message. 
If the student could approach a new piece 
with the aim of discovering this message, 
he would, as its idea was gradually un- 
folded to him, naturally modulate his tones 
as simply as the voice is modulated in 
reading aloud a poem cr essay. The poem 
of course approaches more nearly in its 
mode of expression a piece of music, As 
in reading poetry we fall into the rhythm, 
still keeping phrases and sentences dis- 
tinct, so in music, the measure must be ac- 
cented, but metrical accent must not over- 
power phrase accent. 

The marking of phrases we may regard 
as punctuation. Even those the thorough 
musician could dispense with, but they are 
an aid. But such marks as piano, forte, 
ritard and so on, are entirely unnecessary 
to the intelligent student. He should be 
taught to examine the structure of a piece, 
to look for climaxes, to contrast themes 
and voices, to give the proper value to imi- 
tations, strettos, augmentations and so on. 
A Bach fugue, a Beethoven sonata, a 
Schumann fantasy, or any composition 
worth studying at all, should be approached 
in the same spirit of investigation and 
artistic construction, that accompanies the 


Love Your Pupils; 





work of an actor about to produce a new 
play, or of a dancer making a new inter- 
pretation. The dancer’s work of course 
parallels that of an instrumental player, as 
he merely plays on his body instead of an 
instrument, but I have chosen his art and 
that of the actor for comparison as they 
are both interpretative and dependent, and 
one might say not purely creative. 

This mode of study of a musical com- 
position is of course impossible without a 
primary knowledge of musical structure: 
but the necessity of preparation in harmony 
and form is now so generally conceded, 
that this really goes without saying. 

Anyone who has become accustomed to 
the Streingraber edition of Bach, will be 
quite annoyed if he picks up some other, 
“revised and annotated,” and finds himself 
directed to play loud here and soft there, 
to accelerate in such a place or retard in 
another. It is quite possible to teach a 
young child—and perhaps more easily than 
a pre-experienced student—to originate his 
own expression, purely by dint of studying, 
intelligently, phrases, sections and periods, 
and that without aid of poetic description 
or imagery either; but simply and naturally 
by letting the music tell its message in its 
own way. Music, like beauty, is its own 
excuse for being, and requires no sponsor- 
ship from the other arts; it is a universal 





language and may be understood without 
translation into English. 


Love Your Work 


By Giulio di Conti 


THE mainspring of achievement is love. 
Nothing really worth while ever was ac- 
complished without it. Beethoven, Mozart, 
Hawthorne, Tennyson, Raphael, Millet 
achieved fame, not because they started out 
on a conquest for it, but because each loved 
his work so well that he lived for the joy 
of doing it. To each his work became 
such a joy that even when other influences 
would have drawn him from it, he found 
contentment only when he was back at his 
accustomed labor. 

Have you ever felt this call from your 
If not, then you have missed one 
of the sweetest experiences of life. Have 
you néver become so saturated with the de- 
Sire to see a task at a successful completion 
that you forgot that there was to be a sub- 
stantial compensation at the end? Then 
you have missed the greatest pleasure that 
ever rewards well-directed efforts. 

So, if you would make your greatest pos- 
sible success in your teaching, forget that 


you are teaching, in the sense in which we 
usually view it. So lose yourself in the 
labor of the moment, in the love of seeing 
it come to fruition, that your whole mind 
is filled with that one thought. Bury all 
other motives under the one idea of doing 
your work so well that in the days that 
follow you will not have to reflect on it 
with regret for its quality, and you need 
have no fear of the rewards either from a 
professional or business standpoint. 

Love your work, get thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that it is your medium for 
being useful to the world and to the cause 
of civilization for the future generations, 
and there will be no way to get away from 
loving: your pupils. Get sufficiently inter- 
ested in accomplishing your mission, and 
that red-headed, pug-nosed, freckled, 
rough-handed little urchin who comes for 
lessons will become an object of physical 
admiration. Try it! 





Developing a Sense of Rhythm 


By Celia F. Smith 


Every pupil should learn to count time 
correctly, for obvious reasons; but some, 
who can give each note the correct number 
of beats, play without any apparent feel- 
ing of rhythm. With rhythm, as with ex- 
pression, it is impossible to make others 
feel it unless the player first feels it him- 
self. Some pupils naturally have a strong 
sense of rhythm, while others find it very 
difficult to acquire. I have found marches 
and pieces in 6/8 time, such as Cradle 
Songs and Barcarolles to be the most help- 
ful in developing this rhythmic sense. 

In the case of a march, I ask the pupil 
to play it as evenly as possible, while I 
march around the studio. If that does not 
bring the desired result, I ask the pupil to 
march while I play it as rhythmically as 
possible. Then by playing it unevenly or 


without accent, I try to make the pupil 
feel the difference, but am always careful 
to end by playing it rhythmically before 
asking the pupil to play it again. With a 
pupil who is ordinarily careful to play the 
correct notes it is better at such times to 
sacrifice a few notes if necessary for the 
sake of the rhythm. 

In the 6/8 rhythm, try to make the pupil 
feel the motion of a cradle, or swing, or 
boat, as the case may be. Play the piece 
very rhythmically, having the pupil beat 
the time (two beats to a measure), using a 
free, swing motion ofthe arm or of the 
whole body. If the pupil is unable to do 
this, the teacher may find it necessary to 
beat the time with him until he feels the 
rhythm. sufficiently to do it by himself. 
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““On Sale’’ Plan. 





| Helpful, Economical and Convenient Service to I eachers 


The Task of Securing the Best Publications for Teaching Purposes is not a Difficult One 
for the Teacher Taking Advantage of the Liberal Examination Privileges of the Presser 
Decide on Material Tried in Your Own Studio. 


THE ETUDE 


Thousands of Teachers of All Branches—Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Theory and Other Branches—Have Found 
the Presser “On Sale’? Plan and the Other Features of Presser’s Mail Order Service to Music Buyers the Most Con- 
venient and Most Economical Method of Securing Necessary Materials. 


Best Professional Discounts on All Publications, Liberal Examination Privileges, Convenient Charge Accounts, 
and Prompt, Accurate Service as Given by the Theodore Presser Co., Save the Teacher Time and Money. 
Details of the “On Sale” Plan as Well as Graded and Classified Catalogs on any Branch Desired Will be Furnished Cheerfully on Request. 





Material for Strengthening and Modernizing Piano Teaching Systems 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES 


By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 7718 Price, $1.00 
An unusually popular and interesting set of first studies 
for young pupils. A number of these studies have accompany- 
ing text and in general these studies are so nearly like little 
pieces that the pupils “take” to practicing them. A set of 
studies such as these can be used to good advantage in con- 
junction with any elementary instructor. 


GENERAL STUDY BOOK 


By Mathilde Bilbro 

The useful is mingled with the entertaining in this work. 

There are studies interspersed with short pieces containirg 

words and they are strictly first grade. Throughout this is a 
charming set of easy piano studies. 


THE PIANO BEGINNER 


By Louis G. Heinze Catalog No. 9651 Price, 80 cents 

A compilation of excercises in progressive order and in- 
tended for the beginner who has mastered the rudiments of 
music. These easy studies have been selected chiefly from 
the works of standard masters. 


Price, 75 cents 


THE FIRST TWELVE WEEKS AT THE PIANO 


By R. C, Schirmer Catalog No. 17581 Price, $1.00 

A work that represents the excellent instruction ideas of 
a finely trained teacher who had one of the leading Phila- 
delphia conservatories for many years, The studies are 
short and thoroughly practical. 


SECOND GRADE BOOK OF MELODIC STUDIES 


By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 13041 Price, $1.00 

A teacher can find use for these studies with almost any 
second grade pupil. Pupils welcome a change from the best 
of instruction books and these attractive study pieces serve 
that purpose. The success of this set of studies has been 
phenomenal. 


ETUDES FACILES 


By Albert Franz Catalog No. 17671 Price, $1.00 

These studies start in the second grade and progress into 
the third grade. They are melodious and of great technical 
value. They really give new, fresh material to take the place 
of such a set of studies as Streabbog Op. 63. 


TWENTY PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN 
THE SECOND GRADE 


By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 16920 Price, $1.25 
studies that are very helpful to young 
a characteristic vein, most of them 


Easy, melodious 
students. They are in 
being like little pieces, 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, 
EAR AND HAND TRAINING 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 
These may be regarded as second grade studies. They 
are intended to establish the position of the hand upon the 
keyboard, ‘attaining freedom, training the eye, especially in 
the leger-lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical 
ear. 


TEN STUDIES ON A GIVEN THEME 


By Herbert Ralph Ward Catalog No. 17831 Price 60 cents 
A set of easy velocity studies (grade 1-2) that will aid in 
familiarizing the student with all keys in the major mode. 





TIME STUDIES 


By Sidney Steinheimer Catalog No. 13356 Price, 80 cents 

Very useful studies in which all sorts of time and rhythm 
problems, such as triplets, syncopation, two against three, 
dotted notes. ete., are presented. Grade two. 
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By J. M. Blose Price, $1.00 
A valuable offering giving a systematic course of study of 
the pedal. Intended for the primary and intermediate grades 
and designed to meet the wants of the average student. 


THIRTY-SIX SHORT MELODIC STUDIES 
WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE PEDAL 


By Felix Smith Catalog No. 2683 Price, $1.00 


A set of studies in grades two and three that teachers find 
very useful. The attention given to the pedal at this stage 
of study is too often neglected and these melodic studies take 
eare of the pedal in addition to their technical value. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE ART OF 
POLYPHONIC PIANO PLAYING 


By Theodore Presser Price, 75 cents 

A definite course on polyphonic or part-playing commencing 
from the very beginning. There is no better mental drill than 
that offered by such studies as these. They may be given to 
a pupil well along in the second grade and will serve to 
correct many of the faults that cause a lack of charm to the 
student that has been drilled on only studies of a mechanical 
nature, 


By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 13932 Price, $1.25 

Farly studies of a melodious nature designed for 
special purposes. Each is devoted to some special feature 
such as double notes, wrist work, repeated notes, velocity, 
staccato, embellishments, ete. Grade 2-3. 


grade 


By Franz C. Bornschein Catalog No. 15246 Price, 80 cents 

Studies intended to incite the pupil’s imagination and 
through their use bring forth an elemental degree of #sthetic 
quality. They are for the junior (second and third) grades. 


Any of the Study Material 


On This Page May Be Successfully 
Used in Conjunction With These 


Successful Teaching Courses. 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE, VOL. 1 


Price,’ $1.00) ¢.J 


A truly Beginner’s Book in every sense. Teachers have 
achieved speedy results with even the youngest beginners 
through using this elementary method. This is the first 
volume of a most successful School for the Pianoforte. The 
second volume, STUDENT’S BOOK, is equally popular and 
in response to numerous demands a third volume which 
gives promise of enjoying the same success was produced. 
The third volume is entitled THE PLAYER’S BOOK, 


By Theodore Presser 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By W. S. B. Mathews 
Ten Grades _ Price, $1.00 each 


The greatest educational work of the age. A complete 
course from the very beginning to the highest degree of 
virtuosity. This original graded course gives standard 
material for study purposes selected from the best com- 
posers. This course has been the ‘main trunk of the tree’ 
in the music study of hundreds of thousands of pupils. 


In Ten Volumes 











FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAYING 
By Theodore Presser Catalog No. 14590 Price. 80 cents 

Studies that pupils in the second and third grade may 
take up. This work was carefully prepared and the result 
is an unusually fine teaching offering for the first octave play- 
ing at the keyboard. 


EXERCISES IN DEVELOPING ACCURACY 
By Gustav L. Becker Catalog No. 12952 Price, 80 cents 
There are few who do not need studies of this character. 
Many teachers even would find these studies a great help 
to their technic. They are thoroughly practical and while 
some of the studies might be graded as intermediate, others 
run up to the seventh grade. 


By Alois F. Lejeal Catalog No. 11139 Price, $1.00 

Pupils who are fairly advanced may be given this work 
which gives exercises condensed according to modern principles 
and ineluding every phase of technic. Grade 4-6. 


THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
By Isidor Philipp In Eight Books Price, $1.00 Each 


An academic course of selected studies. The entire offer; 
ing of educational piano literature was ransacked in order 
to select the best possible material for each phase of technic 
treated. The studies in each part are arranged in logical 
and progressive order covering grades about four to six, 


Book 1 Left Hand Technic Catalog No. 8690 
Book 2 Right Hand Technic % “* 8691 
Book 3 Hands Together se “* 8692 
Book 4 Arpeggios ¥ “ 8693 
Book 5 Double Notes Me “ 8694 
Book 6 Octaves and Chorcs ss “ 8695 
Book 7 The Trill : “ “8696 
Book 8 Various Difficulties es “* 8697 


By Anna Busch Flint Catalog No. 7906 

A system of double-note finger training. They are designed 
to develop the fingers to equal strength. The ideas embodied 
in these studies are based on physiologieal laws. Grade 6. 


TEN BRILLIANT OCTAVE STUDIES 
By A. Sartorio Op. 1044 Catalog No. 11480 Price, $1.50 
Sartorio has several of octave studies that may be 
used to precede this group and with these, this group com- 
pletes a thorough course in octave playing. These studies 
are musical and are just right for advanced pupils around 
grades six to eight. 


MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 
Complete treatment is accorded scales and arpeggios in 
this volume. With this work the teacher is enabled to start 
scale study with very young pupils and carry it on to the 
highest degree of proficiency as they progress and. become 
advanced students. 


; A 

L’ART DU CLAVIER—THE ART OF THE PIANO 
By Theo. Lack Op. 289 Price, $1.50 

There are exactly one hundred, short exercises covering all 
the various phases and difficulties of piano technic, in this 
volume. The idea of artistic piano playing is not forgotten 
throughout. Pupils may take up these studies after two or 
three years of study. 


By I. Philipp Op. 60 Price, $1.50 
Moderately advanced players should use these finger gym- 
nastics over a number of years, in fact, they are just the type 
for the pianist’s daily use. Here is an excellent work that is a 
decided departure in the completion of finger work in ex- 
tension. 


Price, $1.00 


sets 


Teachers! You May Secure Any of These Works 
for Examination at Your Leisure in Your Own 
Studio. Order Now for Fall Needs. 
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Bird Music 


The birds must practice every day 
To make their perfect song, 

And so they start at early morn 
And sing the whole day long. 


And just beause they’re birds, you know, 
Don’t mean that they can sing 

Their songs that we so love to hear 
Without some practicing. 


They do their trills and runs and things 
Before most folks awake; 

You certainly have noticed them 
When day begins to break. 


I think I’ll imitate the birds 
And practice early—too; 

And then when other folks come round 
Ill play my pieces through. 


Lessons from Flowers 


Did you ever hear about the little boy 
who asked his mother how the little pack- 
ages of seeds know what kind of flowers 
to be when they grow up? People do 
not have to tell the little seeds what kind 
of flowers to be—of course not, but they 
do have to do something else for them, 
however. They have to give them some 
earth to cover them, and some water to 
dampen them, and put them where the 
sun can shine on them. Then the little 
seeds will take care of their part of it; 
but as long as they are kept in a paper 
package, even if it were for a hundred 
years, they could never turn into flowers. 

And it was just like this with the little 
girl who asked her mother what she 
wanted her to be when she grew up, and 
said she hoped her mother would let her 
turn into a musician, because she felt 
little music-seeds sprouting in her heart. 

Perhaps you feel little music-seeds 
sprouting, too; but if you do you must 
take care of them just as you would other 
seeds, or they will never grow up and 
blossom into beautiful music. You must 
take music lessons and practice regularly ; 
for this is putting the earth and water 
on them. Then, when they begin to grow 
up, you must keep all the weeds out; for 
the weeds are bad habits, carelessness, 
irregularity, unearnestness, and others that 
you know about yourself. These weeds 


will also prevent your little music seeds 
from 
music. 


blossoming forth into beautiful 
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CONDUCTED BY. ELIZABETH A.GEST 
Alice and the Caterpillar 


“Well,” said the Caterpillar, “did you 
like it?” 

“Like 
surprised. 

“Why, the concert, of course,” answered 
the Caterpillar. 

“Oh,” said Alice, “I did not know you 
were talking about that.” 

“About what?” asked the Caterpillar. 

“About the orchestra,” said Alice; and 
she thought the Caterpillar was quite an- 
noying. 

“Of course,” said the Caterpillar. 
“And it seems to me that you are a very 
stupid child.” 

Alice 


what?” asked Alice, somewhat 


said nothing, for she was ¢m- 
barrassed and thought the Caterpillar 
very rude. “But,” she thought to her- 


self, “perhaps they are always like that.” 
“What is the difference between an or- 
chestra and a concert?” asked the Cater- 


pillar suddenly. 
“Well,” 


” 


answered Alice, “an orchestra 
is and she hesitated, for she knew 
if she said the wrong thing the Caterpillar 
would scold her, and if. she said nothing 
he would scold, too. 

“Were you at the concert to-day?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Alice, for she really was 
sure of that. 

“And were you at the orchestra?” he 
asked, turning about to look at her. 

“T thought so,’ she answered, becom- 
ing more frightened. 

“Well, then, what is the difference?” 

“Oh,” said Alice, “I ed 

“Step saying Oh,’ scolded the Cater- 
pillar gruffy. “I suppose you mean 
Oboe.” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Alice meekly; and 
she wished she had never met the Cater- 
pillar. 

“When is the next concert?” he asked. 

“Do you mean the next orchestra?” 
asked Alice. 

“TJ mean what I say,” he said. 

“Oh, excuse me, I mean Oboe. 
be soon,’ she answered. 

“Soon,” snapped the Caterpillar. “T 
you mean bassoon. Remember 
we are discussing orchestras, not adverbs,” 
and he took several long puffs on his 
hookah. 








It is to 


suppose 


Alice said nothing. She really disliked 
the Caterpillar very much and hoped he 
would go to sleep again. 

“Why are you not practicing?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“T am through,” answered Alice. 

“Through!” exclaimed the Caterpillar, 
“No such thing! No one is ever through 
practicing.” 

Alice knew there was some truth in 
this; but she did not care to argue with 
him or to explain that she meant that she 
was through for the day. 

“Tt was wrong, anyway,” continued the 
Caterpillar. 

“What was.wrong?’ asked Alice; for 
she could not imagine what he was talking 
about now. 

“That last piece you played. 
roe 


What was 





hue 
Whitt) 


Tay it hands alone ” 
Sate. The Coterpiilar 
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“Tt was a Bach Invention,” said Alice 
proudly. 

“Invention! Oh, of course. But 
those wrong notes were not Bach’s Inven- 
tion. They were your 
Bach never invented 
any Invention, and all those wrong notes 
in that Invention 
ion.” 

And with this the Caterpillar turned him- 
self around on the mushroom and closed 


yes, 
own invention. 


any wrong notes 1n 


were your own invent- 


his eyes, to Alice’s great relief. 

“Now,” she said to herself, “I hope he 
Then I can slip off without 
feelings,” and she tiptoed 


goes to sleep. 
hurting 
quietly away. 

“Try it each hand alone,” he called after 
her. 

“Try what?” 
at him. 

“Why, the Bach Invention, of course.” 


his 


asked Alice, looking back 


Playing Well 


Playing well is not the same thing as 
playing difficult things, as so many seem 
to think is the case. Many people seem 
to think that if one says “She plays well” 
it means that she plays very difficult 
pieces, but that is absolutely wrong. A 
person who has only had six lessons may 
play a tiny little piece, and yet may play 
well; while someone else who has taken 
lessons several years may play a very 
elaborate piece, yet play very badly. 


PLAYING WELL consists in getting 


good tone, good phrasing, good pedaling, 


being sure of one’s self, making no mis- 
takes or stumbles, avoiding stiffness, clumsy 
fingering, monotony and other bad habits, 
and using artistic expression and _ inter- 
esting interpretation. 

How WELL do you play? Can 
give yourself one hundred per cent of each 


you 


of the above details? 
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String Quartettes 


Have you ever heard a string quartette ; 
or, if not, do you know what it is? Those 
of you study violin perhaps know 
most about them; but every music student 
should know all about them, even if they 
have never yet had an opportunity to hear 
one, 


who 


The four instruments are first violin, sec- 
ond violin, viola and violoncello, all play- 
ing together, but having independent parts 
and without any piano accompaniment. 
Of course, in many ways this is harder to 
do than to play solos, as there must be 
perfect “ensemble” or teamwork, 
takes a great deal of practice together. 
The. players must all have a 


which 
VELy: good 
rhythm and perfect intonation; 
that is, play in perfect tune, which takes 
lots of practice together as well as alone. 
A string quartette, playing without these 
two qualities, sounds horrible. 

The music played has been composed 
especially for this combination of instru 
ments and is usually in three or 
“movements” or although 
shorter pieces are used, too. 

Some of the string quartettes composed 
by Beethoven, Mozart and others of the 
old masters are among their most 
compositions. Do not miss an 
ity of hearing a string quartette, for you 
will thoroughly enjoy it. 


sense of 


tour 


sections, many 


famous 
opportun- 


Letter Box 


Dear Juntor EtupE :— 

I am a Chinese girl and I like to hear 
the news of America very much. I 
must also like to hear the 
Chinese. I like to tell you the news of 
Chinese but I can not tell it all, so I shall 
tell you only about our school. 


think 


you news of 


Our school is just beside the Grand 
Canal. The boats row up and down all 
day long. There are many hills around 
our school. From our class-room we can 
see two beautiful pagodas; one is eight 


stories high and is the largest in China. 
The other is a leaning pagoda which my 
teacher says looks a little like the leaning 
tower of Pisa. From another window we 
can+see the wall around our old city, for 
you know more than two 
thousand years old and has a wall around 
it as all old Chinese cities have. When 
the Spring comes, the blue hills, green 


Soochow is 


water, and other colors of flowers make 
ovr school very pretty. When the Summer 
comes, the trees of our school will cail 
the wind to come and make us very cool 
and happy. When Autumn comes, then 
the weather is very good to us, and makes 
us glad. When Winter comes, then the 
snow will come to make our school ve ry 
white and clean. All the year we are 
very happy in our school. We have a 
new building now, and I am so, so glad. 
Your Friend, 


Helen Tsa, Soochow, China. 
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Junior Etude Contests are discontinued for the summer 


months. Results of April Contests will be in October issue. 


The Dominant Junior Music 
Club Continue their Discussion 
of Great Pianists 


By Rena L. Carver 


“CouLp Schubert be called a great pian- 
ist?” queried Felice with a troubled frown. 
“He was no virtuoso on the piano, but 
he played exquisite accompaniments, and 
sight in spite of defective 
eyesight,” said Helen 
“I’m afraid we cannot put him on the 
list,’ decided Harlan. 
thinking a good deal since 
our last meeting, and it seems to me that 
Weber should have been placed upon our 
list,” said Harold seriously. 
“He is regé 


he read well at 


“T’ve been 


arded as Liszt’s prototype as 


a piano virtuoso and did much to develop 
the technic of the left hand.” 
After much discussion Weber’s name 


down on the blackboard. 
s followed by a heated talk about 


Was written 
[his wa 
Mendelssohn. 

“There is one thing certain. Schumann 
go down on this list because while 
training with Wieck to become a virtuoso 
pianist, he had the misfortune to injure 
his fourth resolved to devote 
himself to composition,’ commented Har- 
riette. 


will not 


finger phe he 


a perfect joy to talk of Chopin’s 
playing. He was the pre-eminent poet of 
laimed El 





the piano,” exc laine. 

“Liszt was the greatest pianist the world 
to whose influence all piano 
playing since has been obliged to acknow- 
ledge its indebtedness,” said Elwood in a 
full of wonder. 


has yet seen, 


voice 

“Let us put him down now,” enthusias- 
tically remarked Maynard. 

They continued the meeting until they 
brought the list past Liszt’s contempor- 
aries called this a Chronogical List 
of Piano Virtuosi who flourished in the 
Middle of the 19th Century. 

1786-1826 Carl Maria Fredrick Ernst 
Von Weber, Eutin, first great musician of 
birth, went on concert tours 
frequently. <A with an immense 
riginal in style and 


They 


aristocrat 
pianist 
command of technic, 
eloquent in expressiot 
1809-1847 Felix Mtadelscots Bar- 
tholdy, Berlin. A remarkable pianist of 


an unaffected type, not a virtuoso, yet his 
interpretations were full of vigor, charm 
and a thoroughly musical spirit. His im- 


provisations remarkable, 

1810-1849 Frederic Chopin, Warsaw, 
Was a pianist of extraordinary distinction. 
Although he possessed great brilliancy, 
the most prominent trait in his playing 
was its all-pervading and inexhaustible 
fund of poetry. 

1811-1886 
gary, the 
giving an 
throughout the 
Europe, 
such as no artist had ever before 
ienced. Created “orchestral style” 
ano playing. 

1811-1885 Ferdinand Hiller, Frankfort, 
pupil of Hummel, and a follower of Men- 
delssohn. 

1812-1871 Sigismund Thalberg, Paris, 
was the greatest pianist before Liszt, whom 
he rivalled in Paris. He excelled in 
left-hand technic, octave playing and sing- 
ing tone. 

1814-1889 Adolph Henselt, Berlin, an- 
other Hummel pupil, who spent most of 
his life as court pianist at St. Petersburg. 

1815-1888 Stephen Heller, Pesth, spent 


were 





Franz Liszt, Raiding, Hun- 
greatest virtuoso of the century, 
unparalleled 
length and breadth of 
which were a series of triumphs 


series of recitals 


exper- 


of pi- 





most of his life at Paris, where he was 
celebrated as a teacher. 


1819-1896 Clara Schumann, Leipsic, 
Was one of the most eminent woman 
pianists. Her astonishing skill and 


interpretative insight won her many dis- 
tinguished friends. Toured Europe with 
enormous success. 

(N.B. The first part of this list ap- 
peared in Junior Etude, September, 1922.) 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDB: 

As long as I have taken Tun HErvupn I 
have never seen any letters from Randolph. 
I have taken THe Erupne for about a year 
and am taking piano lessons. I am in the 
third grade of music. 

I have a little goat that is about eight 
months old; its name is Polly. Next sum- 
mer I am going to drive it, and I wish some 
of the JuNiok Erupn readers were here so I 
could give them a ride. 

From your friend, 
HELEN THAymR (Age 12), 
Vermont, 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupn: 

I haye taken THn Ervupnr for about a year 
and I am sorry I did not take it sooner. I 
have learned so much about musie from it. 
There are not many children in this part of 
the country; but I would just love to have 
at musie club. I have been taking lessons on 
the piano and am going to take the violin. 
My parents and brothers and sisters are 
going to England next summer and I’m going 
to try to get THmn Erupe there. I want to 
zo to the Musical Buildings in London. 

From your friend, 
ALBERTA LOCKWoop (Age 14), 
Ohio. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I thought you would like to hear from me. 

About four months ago my music teacher 
advised me to take THe Erupe and with 
mother’s consent I did, and I now think it 
is a pity that there are yet many music 
students who know nothing about the wonder- 
ful and marvelous Erupp. I hope many boys 
and girls shall make known to all their 
friends the existence of THwn Bruns. 

We have organized a musie club which is 
made up of many boys and girls who are in 
earnest to make headway in their music. It 
consists of President and Vice-President and 
all the officers necessary in such a club. The 
members consist of violin, piano and voice.. 

I wish I were but a few months younger 
so that I might enter in the Junior contests 
in THE Erupn, but I am not. It really is 
a shame. 

I sincerely hope I may see this in print 
in the JuNiIoR ETUDE. 

From your friend, 
MARGARET WYNN (Age 15), 
Illinois. 


Dear JUNIOR Erupp: I have been getting 
the Etude for about two years and do not see 
how I could ever give it up. I read every 
letter in the Junior Etude and enter the con- 
tests, but never win anything. However, my 
motto is ‘‘try, try again.”’ Say this to yourself 
when practicing scales and you will find they 
are not so hard. Scales really are not so bad 
after all, but I heard so much about them 
from my friends that I dreaded getting them, 
but if they had told me that they were easy I 
am sure that I would not have dreaded them 
so much nor disliked them so much at first. 
From your friend, 
RutH ETHEL HOAKSENNA, (Age 14) 


New Jersey. 


Franz Schubert 

Born, Lichtenthal 72797. 
An inexhaustible melodist. 
sus of all song writers, 


Died, Vienna, 1828 

The most spontane- 
and creator of the modern 
German Lied. Wrote 603 solo songs with piano 
accompaniment. His Symphony in C and Un- 
finished Symphony equal the best since Beethoven. 


Property of 
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THE E TUDE 


New Publications 


PIANO AND VOCAL SHEET MUSIC 


Recent Additions to the Presser Catalog of Piano Solos, 
Piano Duets, Vocal Solos, Sacred and Secular 


When ordering any of these publications it is only necessary to mention 


PIANO SOLOS 


ALETTER, W. 





Cat. No. 


Bluette-Pastorale................+ 
BAINES, WILLIAM 

Carnival Dancedes snes. oss de co ae 
Harlequin Tricks... ........ 000008 


BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Rondino in G. . Cee se 
BERWALD, Ww. 
Ghost Story, A 


BIENE, AUGUSTE van ti 


Broken Melody, The.... 
DALLIER, CHARLES 
Lancers Ahorse, The... 
DELIBES, LEO 


Passepied, from ”Le Rai s’2muse“.. . 


EGGELING, GEORG 

Brook Trout, The, Op. 152 
Hare Bells ; 

Mazurka Brillant, Op. 208, No. ii 
Waves at Play, Op. 207 


EILENBERG, RICHARD 


At Sundown, Op. 334 
ELLIS, JOSEPH 
Military Procession, A. 


Grade 3 


34 


Ce oT a 


Gr. 


2h 


2 
24 
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FROM A PICTURE GALLERY 


Four Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte 


By MONTAGUE EWING 


In The Moonlight 
Autumn Gold...... . 


836 Phrynette........... 


FORSTER, ALBAN 
Lonely Wanderer. . 
Pantomine. .. .. aie 
Sounds From the Alps. 
Spring in the Heart. 
Through the Forest... .. 
FRIML, RUDOLF 


Fairy. Balletoxc <sGace.s ¢. .235 eee 


Harlequinade. . - 
Water Liltebiee. nett.f ce. 
GEIBEL, ADAM 

Woodland Rhapsody, A 
HAUSER, MISKA 

Cradle Song, Op. 11, Ne. 2 
HEWITT, H. D. 

Friendly Chat, A... 

Spring Round, A 

Young Cavaliers, March 
JOHNSON, WALLACE, A. 


Dansette Rococo. 
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TONE DIVERSIONS 


Six Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte 


Grade 24% 


By CARL WILHELM KERN 
18820 On Quiet Waters, Barcarolle....... 
18821 The Wicked Witch . 

18822 The Magician... .. 

18823: Catch Mel ucc. ss . lsc co eee 
18825 Running Rivulet, Caprice.......... 
18825 Country Life, Waltz............... 


‘*Presser Catalog’’ 


Price 
50 


30 
-30 





















18908 
18906 
18907 







18641 





18574 
18576 
18572 







18763 















KOPYLOW, A. 


Lively Study, A, Op. 52, No. 14...... 
On the Greensward, Op. 52, No. 4... 
Paul in Church, Op. 52, No. 7....... 


KLEINPAUL, ALFRED 


Mazurka in C Sharp Minor......... 


KRENTZLIN, RICH. 
Juvenile March. ... 

O’er Mountain and Valley. 
Play of the Flowers. 
LAWSON, PAUL 


Portugal (Portuguese Hymn) 


Little ecoerh veg ms 
Coaxing. : 

Shining Tresses. . 

In Good Company. : 
Dance of the Stars. 


THE YOUNG RECITALIST 


Six Piano Compositions 


Grade 2 
By PAUL LAWSON 


Charm and Grace,......... fae 








and give number 


18838 
18764 
18707 


18766 
18767 
18768 
18769 
18770 


THE OLD TIME CIRCUS 


Five Descriptive Compositions fer the Pianoforte 


18725 
18818 
18794 
18861 
18827 
18828 
18829 
18855 
18760 
18787 
18789 
18788 
18830 
18890 
18839 


18747 





18801 


18898 
18810 


18909 
18583 


18629 
18886 
18862 


18582 
18901 
18731 
18832 
18892 
18883 
18871 


18807 
18806 


18853 
18730 


MARTIN, GEORGE DUDLEY 


Just a Smile. . are yur 
MARZO, EDUARDO. 

Railroad Galop. vides Oe 
MATTHEY, TUL, ‘HERM 


By the Miil-Pond. . ee 


JOYOUS YOUTH 


Five Piano Compocitions 


By MAX MEYER-OLBERSLEBEN 


Kept In.. ..24 
The Bouncing Ball. . 2344 
Little Romance. . 23. youl face 
Holiday March. ...... ee 
Folk Dancing: ...... .4 352 etree 


Grade 2 
By ROB ROY PEERY 


The Parade. . 
The Jolly Clown. . 


The Dancing Pony. ae cee 
The Chariot Race................ 





PRESTON, M. L. 


Auto Race, The.............56.44..24% 
Evening Lullaby...................24% 
In the Old Barn. ..:...............2% 
Pigmie’s Parade, The..............24 
ROLFE, WALTER 

Johnny on the Spot.......,. ......24 
Setting Sun, The.......4.. .01 00.5 1834 
Valse Artistic. .)......04 << rape 


ROUBIER, H. 

Marche Des Troubadours..........2144 
ROWE, DANIEL 

Where Blue Bells Grow............1 
SARTORIO, A. 


Balletella. . ee | 
Happy Stroll, A, Op. 1268... Fae | 
Scherzetto. .. . SG ae 
SHMEIDLER. CARL 

Wedding Festival, March...........24% 
SCHUBERT, F. 

Melody, “The Wanderer”....... ..3 
SIMON, WALTER C. 

Gay Canzonet Woe te re. | 


SPENSER, GEORGE 

Elizabeth (Intro. The Future Mrs. 
”Awkins). . bu SR ee ae: 

STOUGHTON, R. S. 


St. Paul Waltz. . en Ay) 


PIANO FOUR HANDS 


ANTHONY, BERT R. 

Sparkling Eyes. .. .... 2.200002 000249 

BECHTER, KARL 

Bieycle Galopac. ....iccsicceas sone 

BRAHMS, J. 

Hungarian Dance No. 5............4 

Waltz, Op. 30: No: 15... dy idaeeee 

EGGELING, GEORG 

Summer Morn, Op. 203............3, 
4 
2 





POLDINI, ED. 

Gipsies, Op. 86, N oo abides era 
SPAULDING, GEO. ye 

Climbing Morning- Glories... tc. sara 


VOCAL 


BAINES, WILLIAM 
Saviour Divine (E flat-F).. 
BARRELL, ALDEN 

An Hour (d-F). ». és, aU en aune lee hiaeen 
BERTRAND-BROWN 

Rose is Born, The (F-g optional b flat). . .. 
GOUNOD, CHARLES 

Ave Maria (d-b)». ........isssse:c eh etaaane 
HANDEL, G. F. 

Where’er You Walk, (Semele) (F-g)...... 
RACHMANINOFF, S. 

In Silent Night (d-a). 4. ........ cess eeeee 
RHYS-HERBERT, W. 

Wonderful Story, The, Sacred (b flat-D). . 
SMITH, CLAY 

Little Boy Sleepyhead (c sharp-D)........ 
Love Dream, The (c-E flat)............-. 
STULTS, R. M. 

Open My Eyes, O Lord, Sacred (d-E flet).. 
WARD, HERBERT RALPH 

My Castle of Dreams (e-F).............. 
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An Eight Page Descriptive Booklet Giving 
All Details, Including Cast, Musical Num- 
bers and a Complete Synopsis of Each of 
the Above. 











COMIC OPERAS AND OPERETTAS 


By ARTHUR A. PENN 
Written and designed expressly 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


By SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SOCIAL and FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 
of ALL KINDS 


HESE works are neither amateurish in construction nor childish in theme; 
Mr. Penn is a writer of long experience in professional stage productions; 
one who has made a life study of exactly the kind of material that intelligent 


amateur organizations demand. ; 
They are easy and economical to put on without in the least degree affecting their 
sterling worth and brilliant effectiveness. 





No Royalties to Pay when Produced 
by Amateurs 
CAPTAIN CROSS BONES 


Original Comic Opera in Two Acts for 
12 Principals (7 m; 5 f) & Chorus—22 
Musical numbers—Amusing and _ingeni- 
ous plot—Replete with melody and color. 


MAM’ZELLE TAPS 


A Romantic Military Operetta in a Pro- 
logue and Two Acts. For 12 Principals 
(7 m & 5 f)/ and Chorus—23 Musical 


THE LASS 
OF LIMERICK TOWN 
Romantic Comic Opera in Two Acts for 
14 Principals (9 m; 5 f) & Chorus— 
21 Musical numbers — Delightful and 
Sprightly story. 

YOKOHAMA MAID 
Japanese Comic Opera in Two Acts for 
1! Principals (6 m; 5 f) & Chorus—I7 
Musical numbers—Most successful Op- numbers—Fascinating and picturesque ro- 
eretta of its kind America has ever pro- mance of the Great War—Wonderful 
duced. Score. 


And His Latest 
THE CHINA SHOP 


Chinese Comic Opera in Two Acts for 12 Principals (7 m & 5 f) & Chorus— 
19 Musical numbers—Whimsical Story, clever lyrics and sparkling 
music make this an ideal entertainment. 


Libretto and Vocal Score of Each Complete, $1.50 
Stage Director’s Book of Each $1.00 
COMPLETE ORCHESTRATIONS FOR ALL CAN BE RENTED 


SEND 


FOR IT 


TODAY 





A Valuable Guide for Amusement Mers. 


AMATEUR MINSTREL LITERATURE 


THE WITMARK 
AMATEUR MINSTREL GUIDE 


AND 


BURNT CORK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The only book of its kind ever published. All the worries 
and uncertainties that might otherwise attend a plan to put on 
a minstrel show are immediately and pleasantly removed by 
reference to the helpful pages of this splendid compilation of ideas, suggestions and 


material. Price $1.59. 











DIALECT COMEDIAN 
A book of gags, stories, jokes, in every popular dialect. Written as they should be. 
Price 35 cents. 
DARKEY DIALECT DISCOURSES 
Monologs with the real “Darkey’ flavor, accent and peculiarities of speech. 
Price 60 cents. 
PHUNNY PUNS 
Just the thing you want. Literally a book “with a laugh in every line.’ Price 50 cents. 
BURNT CORK 
Probably the best-known and most-sought-after minstrel gag and joke book on the 
market. Its author and compiler is the famous Frank Dumont. Price 50 cents. 
THE WITMARK GAG AND JOKE BOOK 
A collection of witticisms and funny stories, containing the dream of humor and mirth- 
provoking repartee. Price 50 cents. 
GET-BACKS 
Dialog for two comedians. Price 35 cents 
GIVE AND TAKE 
“Hat” Dialog for two comedians. Price 35 cents. r f 
THE BUSINESS END OF A MINSTREL SHOW “teh oo 
The inside facts regarding the direction and management IF YOU ARE 
of a minstrel show, apart from the actual program and 


performers—hints about every detail requiring attention OR OTHER 


A WORLD of GOOD THINGS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





i\ =] ‘a ro 
NTERESTED IN 


AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 





NEW OCTAVO MUSIC 


SACRED—SECULAR 
FOR TWO, THREE AND FOUR PART CHORUSES 


TWO PART SONGS 
(Unchanged Voices) Can Be Used for Either Male or Female Voices 
(Ist and 2nd Sopranos or Ist and 2nd Tenors or Baritones) 


Come Into the Sweet Green Fields Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace........ -15 

UV tin ME Pt cI Ce, oe prclens «ipa tttar hte Meee 15 Gratetul O Lord Am I..... 05.) eso iS 
Comfort Ye One. Another.........-+.- - 15° Just \Anieri¢dne | 2.300) 2s. eee as 
Father We Thank AD NGGS. <s:0lna eis eee cee 15 Let Us Have» Peaces.%...02. +0: eee 15 
ae i aS Bh eases 2 « 7. Story of Old Glory, the Flag We Love. .15 
Others Aas “ig eres | a tio 6 eee ee When June Comes Along With a Song. .15 


TWO PART SONGS 
(Ist and 2nd Sopranos) (With Piano Acc.) F 
Come Sail Away With Me............ a Farewell Dear Alma Mater.......... et 
Song of the) Night; All o.s4 eee rat 
TWO PART SONGS 
(Soprano and Alto) (With Piano Acc.) 


Farewell Dear Alma Mater............ 15 Princess Buttercup 2 o2s-. «<seene eae es 
Glorious, Month of June. ick.as «<< clecmeeee 15 Song of the Dawn;/A.-..:.2 ene eo 
My. Owns United’ States... 3. sa. eece 5 


THREE PART SONGS 
(Unchanged Voices) Can Be Used for Either Male or Female Voices 
(Ist and 2nd Sopranos or Ist and 2nd Tenors and Alto or Bass) 


Bamboo MOAI! agiiis «ip ts alevere a vise Wee 















J ms At Magic of Your Byes; "The. +. ..eeeeeee fet 
Can’t Yo’ Hear Me Callin’, Caroline... .15 Ma Little Sunflow’r Good-Night....... 
CGAXISS LAME soe Seton io Sales ya Tm Mahe 15 Mother. Machree 
Carmena (Waltz-Song) (Piano acc.)... .25 Mother of Pearl . 
Come Into the Sweet Green Fields My Mother’s Evening Prayer......... -15 
Wath IM ee Relais cclsisis's steric sate cape 5 My ‘Wild! Irishy Rosess,.. a. ooe2 see 15 
Comfort Ye One Another............. ae Nightie Night Little Apple Blossom.... .15 
Cotton (Cotton Was a Little Dixie Night Wind, Thes2.. 52.0. eee 15 
RASTER eet ataety alec sis, poeidiavereg einai pee ee ane 15 O Land of Hopé and Freedom........ ae 
Down the Trail to Home Sweet Home.. .15 One More Day.cttnuess se eee 15 
Evening Brings Rest and You......... as Others: ..%... cw ohiteciyeeete atte nana 15 
ISVEr ate MESt AM SAGTER,) fies, <:-/s nic <ts eee een 15 Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace...... .15 
Father We Thank Thee (Sacred)...... 215 Secret of Home Sweet Home.......... 15 
Freedom for All Forever...............- 15 Shine O Holy Light (Sacred)........ a 
Gay Little Will O’ the Wisp......:.:2 . 15 Smilin’ Through \.¢sc seen 15 
Grateful, O Lord, Am I (Sacred)..... .15 Somewhere in France Is the Lily..... .15 
Haves Cree nil@iidlela. sees sac 6 kee ee Sorter’ Miss You oS 
Homes They Hold So Dear, The...... . 15 Starlight“Love 75) .eces.: eee “a5 
Honey If Yo’ Only Knew..........-- mp Stars.and Stripes Are Calling......... 15 
i Come toPhee (Sacred)... 03 2k ee oh Stay in Your Own Backyard......... By i 
I Do Believe CSacred) 0. os sce weeiete 15 Sunriseyand You.: 020, ... 00 eeeeee -15 
niga Patten hownaNear )Byio- S/.ecieme 13 Teach Me to Pray (Sacred).......... 15 
In Pillowtown ‘(Piano acc.).... {225 ea Thera’ : 
ee . neat There’s a Long, Long ‘Trail. °3, eee ag 
Lt Was forse GSacred))...:.0. s oe sane 15 Tuo Rail Race } = 
June’s the Time for Roses...i... e200 15 00-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral That’s an Irish 
Trista v Lullaby: | ws. ofegtels Seles 5 ale eee SED, 
BULISE, MEETICATAN S aatete ats bine « viene Git vi cneeeeae 15 - ‘ poe 
Tust Been) Wond'ring Ali Day Longan uns When Trish Eyes Are Smiling aS ee aes 
Lamiphit wbtour.: Mime cists.) <c.c eke de eee wL5 When June Comes Along With a Song. .15 
Let the Rest of the World Go By..... .15 Where the River Shannon Flows...... A 
Tet! Us) Haver Pedcew.h.c..3.: sie seickemee 5 Wyoming © #22.) Sivteniaa.s okats a ey 
Little Baby Humming Bird........... .15 You’re the Best Little Mother That God 
Little White Cot in the Lane, The..... 15 Ever Madé.Gandiuios sabe anh eee 15 


FOUR PART SONGS 
(With Piano Acc.) 


Blow some Wes WindS ss: sia .ie.e's nts suse ee 15 xCome Into the Sweet Green Fields... .15 
aCe Bagdad. sori pe | E Ae i Sail Away wee Meé<s04,- bes ee 15 
Farewe ear Alma’ Mater. .....0.08 ; xGlorious-Month of June............ 4 
xJack O’Lantern Time..... <5 Month eae 3 

*Just’ -Amenicans tive spte.t 3) le 15 

ava Mou of May, The .15 IF YOU ARE 

xMy Own nited States... .15 

*O Land of Hope and Free- INTERESTED IN 
Gomis are eicttwtisns ase ces 15 

xPrinceton Buttercup pills 

KSONG ” OF  DeWi. leee< cess 015 

*Song of the Night, A..... .15 

mStars and Stripes are oc 5 a SN MALE ~ FEMALE 
Calling Seeprmeniisacy sss ak A’ s ; = 

xWe Love the Time of pest tg) OF ALKINDS any MIXED VOICES 
Christmas Mhntvpsilesccs. - 15 0 COUPLERS "ENCLOSE 2¢ STAMP. FOR POSTAGE 

xWith Praise for the Living .15 





Those marked with (*) published for male, female and mixed voices. 
Those marked (x) mixed voices, 


THE WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 


. OPENING AND CLOSING CHORUSES 
No more popular feature has ever been published in connection with Minstrelsy than 
the world-famous WITMARK and CREST Overtures Opening Choruses and Finales. 
Ever since the appearance.of. the first, some years ago, the demand for them has 
grown, until to-day they are practically indispensable to every Minstrel organization 
that wants a real, live, applause bringing opening or closing. The arrangement of 
these overtures is simple and effective in the extreme. Full instructions are given with 
each. These instructions, which include all sorts of business, are easily followed and 
insure a fine rendering if properly carried out. A Minstrel Entertainment that opens 
with one of these Overtures is. assured of success from the start. It puts performers 
and audience in instant good humor. Nowhere else in the world is there published 
bey ane e equal bee splendid arrangements; we are the only house issuing an 
such specialties. simong amateur minstrels to-day, the WITMARK OPENIN N 
CLOSING CHORUSES are as indispensable to success as the use of burnt el. itself. 
THE 9 WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 
Nos. 15 2,93;24,¢5 67 eyee eR wands! 
: THE 8 CREST MINSTREL OVERTURES 
“Our States,” “Old Plantation Days,” “In The Land of 
Cotton,” “In the Land of the Free,” “Dear Old Ireland,” 
‘In the Far East,” “On the Campus and All About Girls.” 
For complete details and contents of the cbove send for 
our catalog No. 18. 
POSTPAID PRICES OF THE WITMARK AND 
CREST OVERTURES 
Complete Vocal Score (words, music and full 








IT’S FULL OF 


GOOD THINGS 


before the curtain. Price 50 cents. 


STUMP SPEECHES 
Without doubt, this is as fine a collection of monologs and 
comic lectures as have ever appeared between the covers 
of a single volume. Price 50 cents. 


M. WITMARK & SONS DEPT. E 












AND LOADS OF > Tnstriétions) Ws sot ac Siolspeiele teeta alee te eta each $1.25 
SUGGESTIONS Voice) Parts. {.uicos ute iene ee each 35 
ENCLOSE _2¢ STAMP FOR POSTAGE Small Orchestration.. «>. €ack | 150 

Full’ Orchestration... ssc ass buemen nae miatessiscs ane tye each 2.00 





Notge—Orchestrations do not include piano accompaniment, 
the vocal score can be used for this purpose. 
ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE POSTPAID 


1650 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
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gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


for its safe arrival. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
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THE ETUDE. 
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Music as a Major Subject in the 


Hizh Schools has been included in the 
curriculum of Washington schools by the 


State Board of Education. This big step for- 
ward in the recognition of music as an 
academic subject is a credit to our great 


northwestern state. 


Melba has recently sung her favorite 
roles in ‘‘La Boheme” and ‘Faust’ at Covent 
Garden, London, the theater in which she 
made her debut as Lucia thirty-five years 
ago. The English critics proclaim her con- 
tinued supremity. <A correct singing method, 
with proper care of the general health, surely 
will preserve a voice. 


Allanah Elias, a child pianist of eleven 


years, has created a real sensation in South 
Africa. Current reports warrant the belief 


that she may become a figure in the musical 
world, as she seems to be not of the forced, 
mushroom growth, but a child developing 
along normal lines. A _ ten-minute ovation, 
after playing Beethoven's C Major Concerto, 
at Johannesburg, is no mean accomplishmeut 
for any artist. 


Madame Berta Reiner, wife of Fritz 
Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is a daughter ot the once 
famous Etelka Gerster, the nearest to a rival 
that Patti had. 


A National Music Exposition will be 
held in Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
ehusetts, November 26th to December Ist. 


Herbert R, Anthony, internationally 
known as a composer of instrumental music, 
died at his home in the Waverly House, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, recently. 


Mildred Wellerson, the young Ameri- 
can ‘cellist, has been received most enthusias- 
tically by her audiences both in Berlin and 
Leipsic. 


“The Beggar’s Opera reached the 
third anniversary of its revival and_ its 
1240th presentation in London, on June 5th, 
which breaks all operatic records. 


Mischa Mischakoff, a young Russian 
violinist, was the only one selected this year 
by the Stadium Audition Committee, from 
about five hundred vocalists, pianists and vio- 
linists who contested for an opportunity to 
appear at the Stadium Concerts in New York. 


A Schubert Memorial Tablet has been 
placed on the house at 17 Erdbergstrasse in 


Vienna, which has recently been identified 
as the house where he lived in this street 
in 1816. Here he wrote his Prometheus, 


which had its first performance in the gar- 
den of this house. 


Two Programs of Chamber Music, 
composed of the more important compositions 
which have been presented at our annual 
Berkshire Festivals, were recently given in 
the American Academy of Rome, through 
the patronage of Mrs. Ferdinand Shurtleff 
Coolidge, who is the moving spirit of the 
Berkshire activities and who wished to bring 
before the Italian public some of the more 


notable works which had been fostered at 
that Colony. 
Beethoven House, to be the New York 


headquarters of the Beethoven Association, 
is to be ready for occupancy at 65 West Forty- 
fourth Street, by the first of October. Harold 
Bauer is the president of the association ; and 
it is hoped to make of Beethoven House 
something of the same charaeter as the 
Lambs’ Club is to the theatrical folk. 


The Diaghileff Russian Bullet, at the 
close of its present season in Paris, it is 
said, will be disbanded. <A real loss to the 
art world. 


“The Apocalypse,” by Paolo Gallico, 





is to be made into a great passion play, to 
be given each summer at Ashville, North 
Carolina The plan developed at the re- 


cent convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and embraces the raising cf 
$1,000,000, half of which is to be retained 
as an endowment fund, and the other half 
devoted to the initial costs of instituting the 
project. 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by Bertram Peacock, who sings tne 
role of the composer in “Blossom Time,” for a 
worthy completion of Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony,” the offer to hold good till De- 
cember. 


“Mozart” is the latest comic opera to be 
brought out at the Volksoper of Vienna. The 
music is by Hans Duhan, famous Mozart 
singer of the Stattsoper, and he also has been 
interpreting the title rdle. The opera closes 
with Mozart’s death during a rehearsal of 
his Requiem. 


Alfredo Casella, who has been professor 
of the piano at the Liceo di St. Cecilia of 
Rome since 1918, has resigned in order that 


he may have more time for concert engage- 
ments. 
The American Guild of Banjoists, 


Mandolinists and Guitarists held their 
twenty-second annual convention this year in 
Washington. Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, delivered an address of welcome, 
full of encouragement for musicians. 


A $1,000 Prize is again offered by the 
Berkshire Musie Colony, Inc., for a chamber 
composition which shall include one or more 
yoeal parts in combination with instruments. 
Particulars from Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


The Grand Prix de Rome has again 
been awarded to a womau, Jeanne Leleu, a 
damoiselle of twenty-five years and a native 
of St. Mihiel of vivid war memories to many 
Americans. She won over five male competi- 
tors and will have three years of resident 
study at the Villa Medici. 


Free Symphony Concerts for At- 
lanta are provided by the Atianta Symphony 
Orchestra Association, which has been or- 





ganized and is to be supported by leading 
citizens of the Metropolis of Dixie. Enrico 


Leide is to be the conductor, and the pro- 
grams are to be given “without charge for 
admission, collection or other financial ob- 
ligation.” 

An All-American Festival of Music 
is reported to be planned for late October, in 
Vienna. Frederick Stock is to be the con- 
ductor and Brnest Schelling the principal 
soloist. 


$35,000 Receipts from 57,000 Admis- 


sions set a new record for the Municipal 
Opera of St. Louis, at Forest Park, when 
the ‘Prince of Pilsen’’ was the attraction dur- 
ing the week of June 24th. J 


Gustave Kerker, composer of many 


light operas, of which “The Belle of New 
York” was most popular, died in New York 
on June 29th. Mr. Kerker “sought to pre- 
serve the best traditions of comic opera and 





the finest 
period.” 


in “The Belle’ he gave us one « 
light operas of the post-Gilberti 





Charles Wakefield Cadman has been 
eommissioned to write the music for an art 
film production of Goethe’s ‘Faust. The 
musie is to be modelled after the ancient 
Gregorian Chant which is considered to be 
best suited. to reflect the atmosphere of 
medieval philosophical drama. 


The National Association of Organ- 
ists met in Los Angeles during the week of 
June 25, for their annual convention. This 
was their first meeting on the Pacific Coast. 


The Ex-Imperial Ballet of Petrograd 





is reported to be coming to America for a 
tour during the coming season. 
Schonberg’s “Gurrelieder” have had 


their first Berlin performance, early in June, 
under the direction of Heinrich Jalowetz, a 
pupil of Schonberg, and who handled the 
tremendous and manifold apparatus” re 
quired by this mammoth work, in a way to 
inspire immense enthusiasm in the hearers. 


Twelve Operatic Scholarships are 
offered by the Eastman School of Music. Can- 
didates must be American citizens by birth 
or adoption and must have studied so as to 
be vocally prepared to sing in opera. Hach 
will receive free tuition and one thousand 
dollars per year for living expenses. 


One 


best 


Hundred Dollars is 
setting of James Me 


A Prize of 
offered for the 


Leod’s poem, ‘The Sea,’ for Swift & Com 
pany’s Male Chorus. Poem and particulars 


from R. D. Hebb, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 
A New 


vented by Dr. 
By shortening 


Piano Keyboard has been in 
Moritz Stoehr of New York. 
the black keys, thus leaving 
a space between the back of them and the 
fall-board, a portion of the keyboard for 
merly unavailable to players is_ brought 
within use, thus eliminating many finger dif- 
ficulties which have hindered transitions be- 
tween black and white keys. 


The First Eskimo Music to be brought 


to civilization will be that on the phono- 
graph records to be made by Dr. Donald 
MacMillan and his party while on his pres 


ent exploring expedition of the arctic regions. 
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De Pachmann is announced for a “fare 
well’ tour of America during the next year. 
Sounds like the days of Patti. 

“The Judgment of Paris,” by John 


Eccles, a pupil of Purcell, was an interesting 
two-hundred-old operatic novelty of the 


Cambridge Musical Festival (England) in 
June. 

The Secret of the Famous Cremona 
Varnish, used by Amati, Stradivarius and 


discovered 
old Italian 


have been 
Gallicanne, in an 


others, is reported to 
by Mons, Lue 
Manuscript. 









The Annual Musical Festival of the 
Guthrie Choral Society was held at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, June 5-7, the work 
largely of local talent, but of a very high 
order. The 1924 Festival is to be of a state- 
wide nature and will dedicate to the use of 
the Commonwealth, for sil ar purposes, the 
auditoriu seating about four thousand, of 
the two million dollar Masonic Temple being 
built by Oklahoma Consistory Scottish Rite 
Masonry. 

Emil Oberhofer, formerly conductor of 
the Minneape Symphony Orchestra, is con- 
ducting a s« s of summer concerts at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Stephen Collins Foster has been ‘“im- 
mortalized’” in a musical play (or light 
opera) known as “Suanee River thus joining 
the ranks of such celebrities as Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mozart, Paganini and other musi 
cians who have been made the central figures 


ot stage productions 


The Two Hundredth Anniversary of 


















Bach’s appointment as director of St 
Thomas’ Church was celebrated in connection 
with the eleventh festival of the New Bach 
Society which was held in Leipsic in June 

Wae2gner has found his way into vaude 
ville The first act of “Tannhauser in the 
Paris version with ballet, was recently given 
as a very beautiful “turn” at the Olym- 
pia in London. 

Wagner Led jn the number of perform 
ances by the orchestras of Paris during the 
last season. On the programs his compo 
sitions appear three hundred and thirty-four 
times, those of Beethoven one hundred and 
thirty-nine times, and of Saint-Saéns on 
hundred and eleven times No other con 
poser reached the one hundred mark; whi 
no Italian, Bnglish or American comp 
received enough representations to be 1 
eluded in the list, the lowest number men 
tioned being the twenty-eight compositions 
of Liszt which were heard. 

Giovanni Martinelli is on the tongue 
of Dame Rumor for the title réle of Boito's 
“Nerone”’ for its production at the La Scala 
next season. 

Felix Weingartner has’ withdrawn 
from his position as director of the Volks 
oper (People’s Opera) of Vienna It has 


that the 
works is to 
conductor 


been intimated 
of Beethoven's 


ties as guest 


Bulletin of the Home for Retired 
Music Teachers 


noted interpreter 
extend his activi 





SumMpR at the Presser Home is made 
especially agreeable by the construction of the 
building, with its large indows, excellent 
ventilation and four broad porches Provi 
sion was even made for a roof garden; but 


the porches have been so comfortable and the 
surrounding vegetation so flourishing that 
this has never been found necessary 

We record with regret the passing of 
Mary Stewart Dunlap, who was born at 
Zanesville, Ohio, seventy-three years ago. 
Some yeais ago, when the residents of the 
home were few, an exception was made by 
means of which some teachers of art were 
admitted. This has now been withdrawn 
and only teachers of music are admitted. 
Miss Dunlap was an artist whose works had 





been presented in many exhibitions. She 
was admitted to the home in 1919 and while 
there unfortunately became blind. Her 
death was caused by an accidental fall 
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Means studying in the Musical Center of 
America, amid metropolitan surroundings 
and untold advantages. The much lauded 
‘“‘atmosphere’”’ of European Capitals is now 
to be found in an even larger measure in 


the famous foreign and native artists in 
concerts. The Civic Movement in music also 
makes possible the hearing of much great 
music for a nominal admission charge. These 
advantages are carried over into a splendidly 


our own country. In Chicago the student equipped School of Music and there combined 


can hear the First Orchestra of America, with advantages that make study in such an 
Opera unsurpassed in brilliance, and _ all institution not only a benefit but a privilege. 
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Prize Songs for Special Occasions 


Dr. Frank Damroscu, in an article in The Sun and The 
Globe of New York, takes a shot at the innumerable attempts 
to get music for states, cities and also all sorts of special occa- 
sions, by means of offering a prize. 

Richard Wagner needed money very badly when he wrote 
the Centennial March; but, notwithstanding the money induce- 
ment and the occasion, he turned out a quite inferior work. On 
the other hand Mascagni, in the depths of poverty, competed 
for a prize and produced Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Dr. Damrosch contends that great music is not to be caught 
by prize bait. We believe that he is right. Prizes are valuable 
and are an incentive to a certain degree. The difficulty is that, 
no matter how well-meaning the judges, they may turn aside a 
master for a mediocrity. The great organist, Edwin H. 
Lemare, received from the Royal Academy of Music of London, 
no larger distinction for his studies than the Third Prize or 
Bronze Medal for piano playing. No mention at all was made 
of his organ playing. Later the Academy called him back to 
shower distinctions upon him for his organ playing. 

The prize distinguishes one and discourages all others. Dis- 
tinctions of this kind, distributed in arbitrary fashion, often do 
more. harm than good; when the distinction is of great import- 
ance and supposed to be final. 

Among other things Dr. Damrosch says: “Imagine, then, 
a poet and a composer, or the two in one, sitting down at his 
desk to create such a song. The prime motive is to win that 
prize. If he is a creative artist of real genius (and, alas! they 
are rare), he may start out with noble ambition to produce a 
work of soul stirring power. Suddenly his pen drops from his 
hand. He fears that what he has written is too “high-brow”— 
it will not go “‘across the footlights.”” He amends it to bring 
it down to what he believes is the level of comprehension of the 
“common people,” and, lo! the song is spoiled. , And even 
though it may win the prize it will fail to accomplish its true 
mission—to inspire New York’s millions for untold generations. 
Of the hacks and dilettante composers who would aspire to such 
a prize I will not speak. I can only pity the judges who will be 
called upon to wade through the mass of stupidity, ugliness and 
incapacity with which they will be flooded. 

When old Papa Haydn composed that most beautiful 
melody formerly known as the Austrian National Hymn, he’was 
simply imbued with his love for his country and its emperor and 
I doubt whether he ever received a single florin for it. And I 
doubt, also, whether he would have been able to create such a 
work of art, so simple in melody that any peasant can sing it 
and love it, had he been asked to compete for a prize of a thou- 
sand ducats. The impulse to write such a song must come 
from within inspired by a great cause or a noble emotion.” 





The Enemies of Ignorance 


Ir you ever should attend a bookseller’s convention you 
would lose some of your pride about the advancement and 
culture of America when certain sophisticated individuals get 
into a corner and begin to make comparisons between the output 
of books in this country and in Europe. 

It is true that we do turn out aneimmense amount of period- 
ical literature, some of it trash, but most of it of great value 
in helping to build our cultural and economic future. We also 
publish great quantities of literary froth which goes under the 
name of fiction. We can likewise boast of many books of a gen- 
eral character, dealing with educational, civic, art, industrial, 


religious and other subjects. We are constantly developing as 
a reading people. Our magnificent libraries are thronged. 

There may be many more books and pamphlets issued in 
countries abroad ; but the output of our magazines is overpower- 
ing in its volume. More than this, our libraries make it possible 
for everyone to have all the best books of the world. 

In music we have an exceedingly large and valuable list of 
publications in America. Our musical books are widely read 
the world over. Many a young musician has invested a dollar 
in a book and had that dollar pay him later in life two and three 
thousand per cent upon the information he has secured from 
that book. Don’t ever speak of spending money for books. 
Talk of it as investments, just as you would for stocks, bonds, 
real estate or mortgages. Books often pay dividends far greater 
than material capital in real estate or industries. 

The inspiration for this editorial came from the following 
lines issued by the Rochester Public Library: 


I am the recorder of the ages. 

I speak every language under the sun and enter every 
corner of the earth. 

I bring information, inspiration and recreation to all 
mankind. 

I am the enemy of ignorance and slavery, the ally of 
enlightenment and liberty. 

Iam always ready to commune with man, to quicken 
his being, to spur him on, to show him the way. 

I treat all persons alike, regardless of race, color, creed 
or condition. 

I have power to stretch man’s vision, to deepen his 
feeling, to better his business and to enrich his life. 

I am a true friend, a wise counsellor and a faithful 
guide. 

Iam silent as gravitation, pliant and powerful as the 
electric current and enduring as the everlasting hills. 


I AM THE BOOK. 





Music and Climate 

THE reappearance of Die Musik, the well-known German 
musical periodical, which has contributed immensely to the 
musical erudition of the world, is one of the signs of artistic 
resumption in Teutonic lands. 

In a recent issue Herbert Johannes Gigler, a Berlin critic, 
writes on ‘Music and Climate,” endeavoring to indicate that 
the musical climate of certain blesséd lands is favorable to the 
growth and development of musical compositions while that of 
others is as hostile to it as Greenland is to pineapples and 
bananas. Much of the article is interesting but at the same 
time some of the writer’s speculations are very misleading. 

The writer points out that the musical climate (or shall 
we call it atmosphere) of great cities makes an impression upon 
its composer. It is in this way that he insists that Paris pro- 
duced a kind of similarity in the works of the Polish Chopin and 
the Hungarian Liszt. That Vienna produced a similarity in 
the works of the Croatian Schubert and the Rhenish Beethoven. 
We recognize certain slight similarities of form; but beyond 
that Chopin and Liszt and Schubert and Beethoven seem as far 
apart as the poles. 

The writer is devoured with the idea that the most salubri- 
ous musical climate of the world, yesterday, now and hereafter, 
is that in which he happened to be born. Perhaps he is born 
with the idea and should not be blamed any more than we blame 
folks for being born with their politics or their religions. 
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However, since he has seen fit to take the fashionable Teu- 
tonic thrust at America, we, the editor, being born American, 
of a race of Americans, feel justified rising in our editorial 
might and locating the gentleman’s solar plexus. This is 
found in the fact that he has very scant respect for the need 
for accuracy in print, either in word or intent. 

He endeavors to show, for instance, that the musical climate 
of the non-musical country, England, had no influence upon 
Haydn or Handel. Somehow we had an idea that the only parts 
of Handel’s work that are enduring were written in England, 
for English musical needs, long after Handel had left the con- 
tinent for good. Haydn in turn was inspired by English 
oratorio singing; and it is a very stupid blunder indeed to inti- 
mate that both of these masters remained in England “innerlich 
vollig unberuhrt.” Handel, at least, gloried in his English con- 
nections and lies properly enshrined in Westminster Abbey. 

Our critic then notes the at North America has taken every- 
thing “good and expensive” from Europe but that at the same 
time we make no impression of value upon the creative worker, 
the composer. He notes that it is unnecessary to observe that 
the reasons for famous musicians coming to America are 
pecuniary. Johann Strauss, Mahler, Richard Strauss, got 
nothing from America; that is, nothing but gold. How is this 
gentleman to say, for instance, that Richard Strauss, who first 
visited us in 1904, and presented a very dry and written out 
“Symphonia Domestica,” may not have been quickened by dy- 
namic America to produce Salome (1905), Electra (1909), Der 
Rosencavalier (1911). Dr. Strauss is a wholesome, 
human being; and, in conversations with the editor he very 


rational 


clearly intimated how he was affected by the energy and vigor 
of the new world. Speaking of the new world, we have always 
been under the impression that Dvorak’s greatest work, the 
symphony No. 5, “From the New World,” was written as a 
direct result of the musical climate of America. 

The writer of course puts down Macdowell among composers 
upon whom final judgment can not yet be given. The belittling 
of Macdowell is the pastime of certain Teutonophiles; but men 
of larger vision, from Liszt to the present, have been vastly 
impressed with his genius. 

To insist that America, with its enormous range of natural 
inspiration and its tremendous variation in climate, considered 
meteorologically, industrially, religiously, racially, socially, 
politic: ally and artistically, isa kind of Sahara in which no great 
music can thrive, indicates a condition of myopia upon the part 
of the German writer for which even a telescope would be hope- 
less. By making glaring misstatements, such writers bring 
themselves into pathetic ridicule. 

For the greater part of German music we proudly join 
with the rest of the world in admiration and homage. For 
German music critics, who cannot see beyond the borders of 
their native land, we have the same sympathy that we might 
have had for the pre-Columbian geographers who could prove 
conclusively that the world was flat. 





Musicians and Players 

Wnuar a privilege it must have been to listen to the playing 
of Beethoven! As a virtuoso he took second rank in his day to 
such a musical mediocrity as Steibelt. Why? Beethoven com- 
mitted the crime of missing notes and using unapproved finger- 
ings. The critics found this unforgivable; but the real lovers 
of music were overwhelmed by the power of his thought. It is 
something to be a player of the piano; but it is an entirely 
different and superior order of genius which combines playing 
with real musicianship. 

Beethoven himself put it this way: 

“When your piano pupil has the proper fingering, 

the exact rhythm, and plays the notes correctly, pay 

attention only to the style; do not stop for little faults 

or make remarks on them until the end of the piece. 

This method produces musicians which after all is one 

of the chief aims of Musical art.” 





Halls as Musical Instruments 


One of the most beautiful of the recently built theaters in 
New York was found upon completion to have certain acous- 
tical defects that made it necessary to hang down from the 
ceiling, exactly in front of a beautiful painting over the pro- 
scenium arch, an ugly contraption resembling a giant grey 
marigold. This remedied the defect but injured the beauty of 
the Ne iter. 

The value of the acoustical properties of a hall is immense. 
It is only in recent years that deliberate attempts to develop 
good acoustics have met with anything lke uniform success. 
There are still architects of churches and halls who will ‘insist 
that success in this direction is very largely an accident. 

However, there are many modern halls which have wonder- 
ful qualities so that some regard them as quite as important to 
as the acoustical qualities of the per- 
Indeed, a Stradivarius violin in a poor 
hall may not sound as fine as an ordinarily good violin in a fine 


hall. 


musical performance 
formers’ instruments. 


An excellent article upon the subject, by Hope Bagenal, 
A. R. I. B., in the London Telegraph, pays tribute to the dis- 
coveries of Prof. Q. C. Sabine, of Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Sabine demonstrated at Symphony Hall, in Boston, 
Vernon Hall (the auditorium of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City) and other auditoriums, that certain principles of 
reverberation can be regulated if not entirely controlled. 

Reverberation is measured by the length of time in seconds 
that a sound is prolonged after being heard. Thus the reverber- 
ation of the high-vaulted St. Paul’s Cathedral of London is said 
to be 12 seconds; while that of the Gewandhaus in Leipzig is 
only 2.3 seconds 

Reverberation is sound reflection. If the walls of a room 
were lined with mirrors, the shafts of light would be reflected in 
all directions. That was the idea of gorgeousness which the 
European monarchs of yesterday tried to install in their castles. 
Mirror rooms were once the vogue. 

In sound, however, the reverberations must be modified to 
the dimensions of the room. Generally speaking, the larger the 
room and the more dense and polished the surface of the walls, 
the longer the reverberations. Wooden wall reverberations are 
said to give a brighter tone; and this may account for the tonal 
beauty of the old Philadelphia Academy of Music with its wood 
construction seasoned since 1857, and also of old Covent Garden 
theater in London. 

Professor Sabine attacked the matter of surface sound 
reflections by means of making walls of painted canvas under 
which there was an air space, under which there were layers of 
felt and air spaces. The amount of space thus treated is deter- 
mined by the size of the hall. 

One variable factor is the size of the audience. Some halls’ 
axe wonderful when filled with an audience; when empty, they 
reverberate like a tunnel. 

It is fortunate that we are beginning to consider the 
importance of acoustics. In the olden days an auditorium was 
erected largely as a shelter for a multitude. Sound was given 
as little consideration as it is in a circus tent. Now architects 
are realizing that the public pays .to hear and may be attracted 
to the halls where the hearing is best. This is particularly true 
of musical audiences. 





The Opening Gun 
September is here. Are you ready with the opening gun 
to go over the top for the work of the season? Preparedness 
in music is half the battle. The pupil who puts off starting 


with lessons loses ground with every day passed. The teacher 
who neglects to secure an abundant supply of music right in 
the studio before the students begin to come must fall in the 
battle of musical competition before those teachers who are 
prepared. 

lose a day. 


If you have not ordered your full supply, do not 
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Some Vital Points Piano Students Miss 
Things That Young Pianists Forget 


Freperrc LAMOND was born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
January 28, 1868. His first teacher was his brother 
David. In 1880 he accepted the position of organist at 
the Laurieston Parish Church. He studied violin with 
H. C. Cooper, of Glasgow, expecting to become a 
violin virtuoso, and studied also the oboe. In 1882. he 
went to the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfurt where 
he studied pianoforte under Max Schwartz, violin under 
Heerman and composition under A. Urspruch. In 1884 
he studied under Von Biilow who was so impressed with 


“Volumes could be written upon the things that 
students forget to do thoroughly in their youth. In fact 
one scarcely knows how to make a beginning. It goes 
without saying, however, that the student who does 
leave out a foundation stone in his pianistic structure is 
sure to come to a time later when it will be a terrific 
struggle to get that needed stone in place—if, indeed, he 
can do it at all without tearing down the whole edifice. 
Neglected foundation stones are the reasons why it is 
sometimes necessary for teachers to take advanced 
students and literally give them a course in elementary 
technical training. 

“Leschetizky evidently took it for granted that the 
foundation stones of, certain phases of technic were 
missing for he insisted upon having all his students go 
through a special technical course with his Preparation 
Teachers. Technic, however, is by no means the only 
stone left out by the average student, Take the subject 
of memory, for example. No one can get very far as 
a concert pianist without a carefully developed memory. 
The virtuoso of the present day, if he wants to figure 
at all in the larger arenas of pianodom, must have 
stored away in his cerebral archives whole libraries of 
music; and almost everything he has must be immedi- 
ately available, just as the librarian goes to his shelves 
and takes down the right volume from the right place 
and finds that volume in good condition and not a tat- 
tered and torn mess’ of leaves. 


Von Biilow’s Super-Memory 

“The memory can be developed stepwise in youth by 
simple pieces; and there is no earthly reason why it 
should be neglected or postponed’ to maturity. The 
youthful memory is exceedingly acute and susceptible 
to training. The student who begins at this time will 
find that the memory, like a muscle, develops by use. 
Of course he may never get a phenomenal memory like 
that of Von Biilow. His memory was almost super- 
natural. For example, when I attended his educational 
series in Frankfurt in 1885, his memory was the source 
of constant amazement to his students. His personal 
idiosyncrasies were shown by the fact that on Mondays 
and Thursdays, when he devoted himself to Beethoven, 
he wore a blue tie; on Tuesdays and Fridays, when he 
took up Bach, he wore a red tie; on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when he devoted himself to Brahms, he wore 
a black tie. Never a note of printed music was used 
by him. When the students played any one of the Bach 
Fugues, Von Bulow would occasionally stop them with 
the remark, ‘That quarter you played in the fifth or 
sixth bar of the 23rd Fugue ought to have been an 
eighth.” No vital point ever escaped him. 

“Von Biilow was a highly educated, a cultured man 
in every way. There seems to be an impression still 
existing in some quarters that the musician need know 
nothing but music. Some musicians make this mistake 
themselves and later find that it is one of the missing 
foundation stones. Most of the great musicians I have 
known have been extremely well educated men. If they 
do not acquire this education through a systematic course 
of study, they manage to get it in other ways. Raff, 
for instance, was quite a learned man. He spoke Latin 
and Hebrew well. Liszt was a kind of encyclopedia of 
world information, acquainted with the great things in 
history, art and literature. 

Reverence for the Classics 
“One of the most serious missing foundation stones 


in the musical structure of the advanced students that 
have come to me in the past has been that of reverence 
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the young man’s talent that he advised him to stick to 
the piano as his solo instrument. The next year he went 
to Weimar, where he studied with Liszt, following the 
master virtuoso to Rome. He made his pianistic début 
in Berlin in 1885, with very great public success, 
but was personally dissatisfied with his work and did 
not appear again for ten years, during which time he 
endeavored to improve himself by self-study and by one 
year under the ,great Rubinstein. In 1896 he toured 
Russia and also appeared :in Paris with very great 
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for the classics. They are accepted as a kind of neces- 
sary evil, something to be passed over very rapidly. 
Yet no one, even in this age of idolatry of speed, of high- 
powered cars and aéroplanes, can appear in public and 
make a valid impression without a thorough schooling 
in these standard works. The audiences will miss it 
although they may not know why. 

“Severe and patient schooling in the classics gives a 
character and substantial quality to the playing of the 
concert pianist that nothing else can supply. If it is 
missing in your playing, secure a list of the great classics 
in graded order and make an earnest study of them, 
preferably under some understanding master. Begin 
with the early Swites and Preludes of Bach and come 
down the line, saturating yourself with the great master 
of Eisenach, with Scarlatti, with Handel and Haydn and 
Mozart. The more you play them, the more you will 
appreciate the value of this advice. 


The True Understanding of the Legato 

“Another foundation stone is the proper training in 
the true legato tone. Rubinstein had this to perfection. 
It was a real legato. The tones were ringing and con- 
tinued just long enough, never smeared. I know of 
nothing better to develop this than the Morty-Eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues of Bach, played properly and intelli- 
gently. Every subject must be individualized, every an- 
swer must be preserved throughout. This is a tremen- 
dously difficult task if done properly. I have heard many 
students who have been under the impression that they 
have been working faithfully and successfully with Bach, 
but who have merely produced a kind of jumble of 





success. For a time he gave master courses in different 
German cities, but has always given the larger part of 
his attention to his concert work,, having toured all the 
countries of Europe with great distinction and acclaim. 
His masterly grasp of the works of Beethoven, partic- 
ularly the later compositions, have given him a reputa- 
His New York début 
this year was heralded by the critics in a most flattering 


tion second to none in his field. 


manner. 


notes, indicating clearly that they have been wasting 
many practice hours. The virtue is not merely in play- 
ing Bach so that every note is sounded. It is something 
far more; it is an understanding of the structure of the 
fugue and the re-weaving of the fabric with the poly- 
phonic patterns distinct and beautiful as a Gobelin 
tapestry. 
The Real Liszt 

“How the student may leave out a vital stone is shown 
by the popular attitude toward Liszt. The average 
pianist who has been through the conventional conserva- 
tory mill usually has in his repertoire several of the 
brilliant transcriptions of Liszt. These make effective 
show numbers which dazzle the masses, but they do not 
represent Liszt the great composer. The wonderful vir- 
tuoso had a dual nature. He realized the necessity of 
wide popular appeal, and the great success of his concert 
numbers of the brilliant type had overshadowed many of 
his compositions of great originality and higher musical 
value. Apart from his Concertos, in E-flat and in A, and 
the Hungarian Rhapsodies, Liszt wrote a great mass of 
immensely valuable but little played piano music; for 
instance the ten Harmonies Poctiques et Religicuses, the 
three Apparitions, the two Ballades, the six Consolations, 
the two Legendes, the Etudes d’Exccution, the Valse 
Impromptu, Waldesrauchen, Gnuomenreigen, Scherzo and 
March and other works just as idiomatically pianistic as 
the greatest of Chopin but not heard with anything like 
the frequency of the works of the wonderful Polish 
genius. 

“The student who strives to learn a great number of 
parade pieces in a very short time, with the idea of 
badgering the managers into giving him engagements, 
wakes up at some later date and finds that hundreds of 
other superficial-minded students have had precisely the 
same idea; that they have not gone through the mill, and 
that their playing does not have the distinction and 
character that only long and careful study with an 
earnest purpose and great ideal can give. Music is a 
morass of mediocrity. The real artists are those who 
have labored up the heights. The mediocrities 
“embittered” piano teachers—the worst kind of teachers. 

“The ability to play a few of the modern piano pieces 
of Debussy and Ravel can never make up for the lack 
of Beethoven, for instance. To my mind, no student 
is worthy of being called an advanced pianist who can- 
not play from memory at least three sonatas of each of 
the first and second periods and four of the third period. 
Without these and the Morty-Eight I'ugues of Bach, there 
will always be something—a lack of style and finish— 
that no amount of superficial lacquer can conceal. 


become 


Conspicuous Weaknesses 

“The weaknesses of the average pianist are most con- 
spicuous when he comes to play Beethoven or Chopin— 
Beethoven for outline, architectural design and _ style; 
Chopin for pearled playing. The secret of Chopin may 
be said to lie in the artistic management of the thumb. 
He must have had a wonderful control of his own 
thumbs. By management of the thumb, I mean the 
control of the thumb in its sideward and shifting move- 
ments as it passes over the keyboard, The thumb must 
be as firm, yet as light and as deft, as any of the fingers. 
The student with 
play Chopin well; it is impossible. 


a heavy, sluggish thumb will never 
The pianist might 
spend a lifetime learning how to play well the Etudes 
of Chopin. Some people seem to think that an abnor- 
Nonsénse ! 


mally large hand is necessary to play Chopin. 
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the interpretation of his exquisite nuances. As I have 
said, the secret is in the thumb. Its second or middle 
joint must be exceedingly supple and flexible, so that in 
the incomparable passage work there will be no bumps 


on the way up or dow1 


Habits that Count 


“One of the important foundation stones often for- 
gotten by the student who contracts for himself to build 
a great career is that of forming careful habits of per- 
formance early in life. It is so easy to let little mistakes 
pass. These stick to the end unless corrected. Nothing 


irritated Liszt more than to have a pupil come before 
him and make mistakes. He used to say, ‘Don’t bring 
ashed at the lesson.’ Or if a 


, he was likely to say, ‘Young 


any dirty linen to be 







uuipil made many mistakes 


I 
lady, you had better play Czerny,’ which was considered 
a terrible reproof. His wit was often very biting, but 
not so acid as that of Von Bulow. Once a brilliant 
young pianist of Hebrew extraction played before Von 
Bulow, and in his embarrassment the young man made 
ome mistakes in a run in the left hand. Bilow imme- 
ciately snapped, at the end of the composition, “Young 
ight hand is kosher (clean), but your left 
-efer (unclean), referring, of course, to the 
aws pertaining to food. You perhaps have 
eard of the time this same arbitrary master was con- 
ducting for a soprano who persistently sang flat at’ the 
al. He stopped the orchestra and said, ‘Madam, 

will you please give the orchestra your A?’ 
“Rubinstein was almost brutally severe in his teaching. 
He was very simple, very direct—but he never compli- 
mented. Once a pianist changed very slightly the piano 
part of the Chopin E Minor Concerto. Rubinstein was 
age and insisted that the culprit ought to be taken 
ut and beaten. The Russian master insisted upon hear- 
ng everything. To leave out a repeat mark was nothing 
ort of fatal. He insisted upon all repeat marks in all 
ompositions, no matter how lengthy, insisting that with- 
out them the whole architectural balance was destroyed.” 





Training Eyes and Ears 


By S. M. C. 

To BE a successful musician, the training of these two 
rgans is of the greatest importance. The eye must be 
rained to recognize every mark upon the printed page 
ind to communicate it to the brain with no conscious 
effort. This can be accomplished only by long-continued 
practice in close observation and scrutiny, and by pay- 
ing particular attention to all that pertains to accuracy 
in sight reading. The student should train himself to 
notice the key signature and time signature, phrases, ac- 
cents, marks of expression, and all signs pertaining to 
pedalling and dynamics. 

Ear training is of still greater importance; for, whereas 
one can be a successful musician without the use of the 
eyes, the case is hopeless when the auditory organs are 
impaired. Hence ear training should form a conspicuous 
part of every musical education. What would we think 

f a painter who is unable to distinguish between colors? 





Yet there are thousands of so-called musicians who can- 
not distinguish between tones and do not know the differ- 
ence between major and minor. 

Fortunately, much attention is now being paid by 
teachers to ear training and many successful devices are 
being applied. Among them are: 

1) Tapping rhythms, requiring the pupil to observe 
accents and tell measure signature. 

(2) The teacher plays different tones on the piano; the 
pupil tells whether they are high or low. 

(3) The teacher plays short phrases, requiring the 
pupil to tell whether they are ascending or descending. 
(4) The pupil writes in his note book melodies played 
by the teacher. 





n this connection a few general suggestions pertaining 
to ear training may be of use to the pupil. 

(a) Always use your ears when practicing; listen to 
what you play. One bad habit may spoil everything. 

(b) Before playing, study the music away from the 
piano, and try to hear it with the mental ear. 

(c) Learn to recognize different intervals by sound. 

(d) Learn to recognize majer, minor, diminished, and 
augmented chords by sound, and try to cultivate a sense, 
if not of absolute, at least of relative pitch. 

(e) Never miss an opportunity of hearing a good 
concert, for this is one of the best means for cultivating 
and refining your taste, which is one of the primary 
objects of music study, 


Taking Care of the Piano 


Expert Advice Issued by the National Association of 
Piano Tuners 


THE cost of pianos is constantly going up and the 
money investment in a modern instrument of real worth 
is not inconsiderable. Unlike the violin, the piano with 
its elaborate mechanism, the tonnage of tension upon 
the strings, and other mechanical features, does not 
improve with age. It-can, however, be kept in prime 
condition if the tuner is given a chance. 

Often entirely too. much is expected of the tuner 
There are conditions which seem to ravage pianos like 
some of the insidious diseases that creep into the human 
system and are neglected so long that the services of 
the physician are well nigh worthless. The owner of 
an automobile knows, if he knows anything at all, that 
it is advisable to have expert care and expert attention 
at stated periods. That is, an automobile has to be 
inspected by scme one who really knows. The life of 
a good car may be greatly prolonged by this care. The 
automobile usually gets this attention because it has 
to be oiled regularly. The piano on the other hand 
does not have to be oiled and is frequently neglected for 
a year or more. Valuable musical property is thus more 
frequently destroyed by neglect than by usage 

With the view of combating this, the National Asso- 
ciation of Piano Tuners, an organization which en- 
deavors to raise the standard of piano tuning in all parts 
of the United States, has issued the following, for the 
benefit of the public in general. 

Authorities on this subject agree that, in order to 
obtain satisfactory results and at the same time preserve 
the tone quality and keep the action in perfect working 
order, it is necessary to have the piano tuned at least 
twice a year. Pianos receiving such attention are 
always in fairly good condition, while those receiving 
irregular attention are never in condition. All other 
stringed instruments require more or less tuning every 
time they are used, then why should a piano be neglected ? 

A piano is only as good as the care it receives. Re- 
pairers of pianos can testify to the fact that more 
pianos are ruined through neglect than through use. 

Virginia Dale in McCall’s. Magazine, June, 1919, has 
this to say concerning the piano: “The piano is the most 
expensive and the most abused article in the average 
home. Its neglect is due largely to the fact that it is 
classified and treated as furniture rather than as a musi- 
cal instrument of sensitive mechanism. Besides dusting 
it painstakingly and having it tuned for weddings and 
parties, the average housekeeper does little towards 
keeping it off the casualty list. Meanwhile, because of 
the lack of intelligent care behind the polished surface 
of its well kept case, various enemies (moths, mice and 
rust) are working its destruction.” 


Why a Piano Should be Tuned at Least Twice a Year 

There are about 230 highly tempered steel strings rang- 
ing in gauge from 12% to 22, which, when drawn to 
international pitch, exert a strain on the frame of the 
piano approximating 15 tons. 

In connection with these strings there is a spruce pine 
board with a surface measurement of from 1600 to 
2400 square inches, according to the size of the piano, 
which is so constructed as to exert even pressure on the 
strings. This board is called the sounding board, and 
is attached to or connected with the steel strings by a 
wooden bridge and a system of reverse bearings, which 
practically lock string and board together. This sound- 
ing board is influenced by the same atmospheric changes 
as the dresser drawer, or the,closet door. Air that will 
cause the drawer and door to swell, with cause the sound- 
ing board to swell and expand. Very dry air will cause 
the board to shrink. Every movement of the sounding 
board registers its effect immediately on the tension of 
the string. When the string is out of tune, its tension 
and pressure upon the sounding board is either greater 
or less than the scale designer intended. The nice bal- 
ance that should exist between pressure and resistance 
is upset; and, if an abnormal strain is allowed to occur 
in one section of the scale, as it often does, the result 
may be a split sounding board, a cracked plate, a broken 
string, coupled with a serious loss of resonance. 

Tuning, therefore, is not only a matter of keeping 
the piano at pitch, and the tone agreeable to the ear, that 
is its musical purpose, but its mechanical function of 
balancing the 15 or 16 tons pressure on the frame of 
the instrument, is of equal if not greater importance to 
the piano owner. 

Atmospheric conditions that will affect the sounding 
board will also affect the action and keys, causing rat- 
tles, abnormal wear on the bushings around the center 
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pins, disarranging the touch, etc. Practice on a piano se 
affected is a waste of time and labor, as it is almost 
impossible to develop technic under such conditions. 

Now, as it would be very unhealthy and unpractical 
to arrange matters to maintain a certain temperature at 
all times, it is therefore much more satisfactory and 
ess expensive, to have the tuner take care of your instru- 
ment at regular intervals. 

Generally speaking, the piano is put in perfect tune 
efore leaving the factory; this condition is brought about 
xy a series of turnings, one following the other at inter- 
vals varying from 24 hours to ten days. If a piano is 
allowed to go without tuning for an indefinite period, 
he effect of this work of the manufacturer is lost, and 
the piano will also suffer in tone quality. 

Have your piano tuned often, and you will have a 
better instrument. Many piano owners from false mo- 
tives of economy make a serious mistake when they 
allow their instruments to go without tuning until they 
are so wretchedly out of tune as to be almost unbearable 
to every one except those who are constantly associated 
with the piano. It is quite impossible for the child or 
young student to acquire anything like a true concep- 
tion of the various intervals in music, unless the piano 
is in tune. 

Pianists insist on having their niano tuned before every 
performance. This is necessary to insure perfect tone. 

Player Pianos should be tuned, regulated and the tubes 
cleaned out every six months, at least. 

Tone quality to a certain degree depends upon the 
condition of the felt on the hammers. Constant pound- 
ing on the strings causes the wire to cut through the 
face of the hammer, resulting in a thin, tin-panny tone 
quality. In such cases the hammer should be refaced 
and voiced. 

Trust not to your intuition in the matter of tuning, 
as your constant association with the piano impairs your 
ability to discriminate. 








Colorful Practice 
By Sidney Bushell 


“Tue exercises of the music student are tuneless and 
joyless....It is surprising that out of such a medley of 
heartrending sound, and stiff, cold, precise practice should 
come....that can grip the heart of the world.” 

Thus, in part, writes a contributor in The Writer’s 
Monthly, The simile certainly served the writer’s pur- 
pose in the article referred to; but is it entirely true 
from the music student’s viewpoint—the vocal student 
in particular? 

The chief aim of all vocal practice is to improve and 
enrich the tone or quality of the voice. How, then, can 
this enrichment come about through the medium of 
“tuneless, joyless, stiff, cold and precise practice?” 

Every earnest vocal student is an embryo artist, and 
like the artist of the brush, he must learn to mix his 
colors before being able to make use of them for artistic 
ends. We might go even farther and liken the daily 
practice period to the painter’s palette upon which he 
tries his colors before making use of them in the pic- 
ture being painted, or under contemplation. 


Beauty of Tone 

Crimson is a beautiful color, so is purple; but the 
artist who confined himself to the use of only these two 
colors would find his range of subjects very restricted. 
So with the vocal student who assiduously cultivates but 
one quality of beautiful tone. However beautiful, how- 
ever full and resonant it may become from constant prac- 
tice, like the artist with but one or two colors on his 
palette, he will find his medium of expression very 
limited, 

By all means let the vocalist seek to impart beauty to 
his tone, but let him also, with equal ardor, cultivate 
variety of color. 

Scales, vowels, arpeggios, all kinds of vocalizes can 
be sting passionately, fervently, softly, brightly, sadly, 
joyously, without words, upon the vowel sounds alone; 
they can be veritable songs without words. Their assidu- 
ous practice with this deliberate end in view will not 
only add interest to the daily practice program, but 
will encourage the development of that very necessary 
artistic “audacity,” the enemy of self-consciousness and 
stage-fright; and more than this, it will give the future 
artist a familiarity with his palette and the colors at his 
command that will be of inestimable value when the 
times comes for him to endeavor to impart to his hearers 
the beauties, the infinite shades of meaning, the thousand 
and one things that the artist perceives when he steps, 
by the medium of his artistic intuition, through the 
magic mirror of song into The Singer’s Country. 
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THE ETUDE 


Success, for-which we all strive, depends in a very 
large measure on the health of the individual. Better 
health results in better efficiency, and with increased 
efficiency comes increased capacity for work, and hence 
increased opportunities for success. Furthermore, the 
effect of health and its influence upon success is not 
only dependent upon the physical aspect, but also equally 
upon the mental state. Our whole attitude toward life is 
determined from day to day by our physical and mental 
conditions, which in themselves are closely allied. 

The music teacher is no exception to these principles, 
for his efficiency will depend very materially upon his 
enthusiasm for his work. The problem arises then, as 
to how he can best take care of his health and at least 
fortify himself against the handicap of ill-health. It will 
therefore be my object to point out more or less general 
lines along which health-upbuilding may be conducted. Of 
the treatment of particular diseases no mention will be 
made—rather let us see what we can do to prevent 
sickness and, what is better, ward off disease entirely. 

Viewed as a whole, the life of a music teacher can 
neither be considered sedentary, as compared with that 
of the store clerk, stenographer or factory worker, nor 
active, as compared with the farmer or engineer. Yet the 
balance swings somewhat toward the less physically 
active life and decidedly toward the confinement of an 
indoor occupation. Therefore the music teacher must 
find health-upbuilding along lines that require physical 
activity, and that out-of-doors as far as possible. The 
trouble is, however, that the hard working music teacher, 
as the last pupil is dismissed at six o’clock, feels tired 
out— too tired to do much more that day and so the 
evening is spent in “relaxation” at a concert, in which 
case he sits in a close hall, and frequently rides to the 
hall and back. Or the evening may be passed at home in 
reading, writing or entertaining friends— occupations 
which again do not supply the needed exercise or outdoor 
air. Of course there is no reason why evenings should 
not be devoted to recitals, entertaining, reading and 
other perfectly normal pursuits; but somehow attention 
must be given to preserving’ one’s health. There are, 
fortunately, many ways in which the music teacher can 
do this without interfering with daily routine in the 
least, ways as simple as effective. 


Proper Conditions of Sleep 

Let us first consider the matter of sleep. Do you open 
one of your bedroom windows half an inch from the top 
or bottom? If so, you are receiving a very small percent- 
age on your night's investment of sleep. Throw one, 
two, all your bedroom windows wide open, and your 
dividend from sleep at least, will be one hundred percent. 
The airy bedroom or sleeping porch is easily arranged, 
and it will soon become a matter of habit to sleep in 
out-of-door atmosphere until, in fact, the close sleeping 
room becomes intolerable. If unaccustomed to sleeping 
with windows wide open, gradually increase the amount 
of ventilation, avoiding direct drafts, and adding to the 
bedclothing accordingly. What a simple prescription 
for giving yourself the benefit of fresh air over one- 
third of all the hours of your lifetime! What a tonic and 
restorative for the tired, brain-fagged teacher who has 
assiduously given lessons all day in an artificially heated, 
little ventilated studio! And, parenthetically, it may be 
added that a little thought given to the ventilation of the 
studio will also bring in its dividend of health. 

The number of hours spent in sleep each night should 
rarely be less than eight. There are occasional excep- 
tions in the case of people who sleep only six out of 
twenty-four hours, and appear to have sufficient rest; 
but there is some question as to whether these people 
really get all the sleep they ought to have. More nu- 
merous are those who need nine or more hours of sleep 
daily. Even more important than the actual number of 
hours is the habit of retiring at a reasonably early hour. 
There is a world of wisdom in the old saying, “Early 
to bed and early to rise. .... .” 


The Value of Walking 

Secondly, walking as an exercise has the unqualified 
approval of all health experts. Yet, if left to ourselves, 
we are only too prone to allow the street car, taxicab or 
automobile to deprive us of the benefit of its invigorating 
influence. In other words, we cannot take it for granted 
that we walk enough each day; we must take stock of 





just how much walking we actually do, and then ar- 
range some sort of a schedule which will provide a 
sufficient amount— there is little danger of too much— 
and thereafter see that we keep to this schedule. 

Each individual must evolve a plan for himself: if you 
live in the country, your problem is easy, especially if 
you have a studio in town. But in any case, you doubt- 
less go somewhere in the course of the day—perhaps 
you give a lesson at some pupil’s house a mile or more 
away. Walk there and back! Allow time to do so, and 
be sure the money lost in taking a little longer time for 
the trip will be returned to you many times over. Or 
perhaps there is a store a reasonable distance away where 
you can make some daily purchases of food or other 
articles. Then there is the evening recital, or friendly 
call; walk at least one way, and back again if the hour 
be not too late. Indeed, there are many such opportuni- 
ties for a daily walk that will occur to the teacher; 
but if none of these are available, make the walk an 
object in itself. Get up an hour earlier if necessary, and 
allow time for the walk, remembering that this extra 
hour if taken from sleeping time can be made up by 
retiring an hour earlier. The time of day is not of 
much consequence, except inasmuch as sunshine js 
desirable. Furthermore, the daily walk should not be 
a burden— the teacher should find this an opportunity 
to formulate the day’s plans; while in addition, by vary- 
ing the route from time to time, much of interest may 
be observed that furnishes “food for thought”. The 
exact length of the walk depends upon the individual; 
but it should be at least a mile or two, once or twice a 
day, with the pace sufficiently vigorous to insure genuine 
exercise. 


The Regulation of Food and Drink 

Of eating, but little will be said, except to add a 
word of caution against all kinds of “dieting” which is 
so popular especially for reducing flesh, unless by advice 
and under guidance of a physician. The best balanced 
diet is apt to be the one that is given the least thought; 
and the great majority of people need pay only reason- 
able attention to the particular foods they eat. Loss of 
appetite is very likely to accompany the “run down” 
condition of the tired teacher, who may find it necessary 
to have recourse to tonics or a physician’s advice. One 
or two daily brisk walks, as already suggested, will do 
much to stimulate the appetite ; and with exercise comes a 
natural “burning up” of the sources of bodily energy, 
which must be replaced by food. ‘“Metabolism’— a word 
used to express the “change in living organisms induced 
by the action of cells”— is increased and the whole body 
strengthened and invigorated. 

The amount of water that is consumed is worthy of 
attention; for, with few exceptions, there is a tendency 
to drink too little water. Over a quart of water is ex- 
creted as perspiration alone in twenty-four hours, and 
in warm weathet from two to three times that amount. 
Hence, bearing in mind that it takes four tumblersful 
to make a quart, it is evident that eight tumblersful of 
water a day should be regarded as the minimum con- 
sistent with good health. : 

Water is found in every tissue and fluid in the human 
economy; it dissolves the food we eat, distributes the 
nutriment, and in addition removes waste matters, con- 
veying them to the different eliminative organs. Thus 
it is essential to all absorption of food, upon which 


‘‘Better to hunt the fields for health 
unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous 
draught’”’ 


sings Dryden; and musicians may well 
listen to him because the profession of music 
teaching in particular is not only confining 


but also nerve exhausting. Dr. Hamilton 


in this article gives excellent advice. The 


main thing is to put such advice into 
practice. 
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What the Teacher Must Do to Keep Fit 


By WALLACE F. HAMILTON, M. D. 
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depends the building up of the body, and to the elimina- 
tion of all poisonous and waste materials, which are 
the causative factors of “auto-intoxication.” A very 
excellent practice is to drink a full glass of water— 
warm or cool—on rising in the morning. This will 
cleanse the stomach and prepare the digestive tract for 
the day’s work. It is best not to drink too much water 
with meals, especially if it be used in place of proper 
mastication to speed up a hasty lunch, in which case 
the waiter alone is preferable; but as far as possible 
the habit of drinking a glass of water occasionally be- 
tween meals should be cultivated. 


Other Forms of Exercise 

So far the measures suggested, for building up health 
are such as may be carried out by practically any mus.c 
teacher, whether old or young; but those who can afford 
time for more strenuous exercise should certainly avail 
themselves of it. Golf, tennis, swimming, rowing, bowl- 
ing, horseback riding, all are invaluable, especially if 
followed regularly, and not spasmodically as is apt to 
be the case. Or regular attendance at a gymnastic 
class, such as those conducted by the Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. organizations the country over, is an excel- 
lent routine for the music teacher to follow, again with 
emphasis upon regularity. Inspired perhaps by the train- 
ing camps for the world war, there have been some 
“setting up” exercises recorded on phonograph records, 
by which one may start the day with a series of army- 
like calisthenics to the accompaniment of an orchestra, 
and under the guidance of the voice of a gymnastic 
expert: all this in one’s own bedroom. The idea is 
good, and is an attempt to overcome the monotony of 
daily, self-imposed gymnastics. To many music teach- 
ers, the musical accompaniment may not prove to be 
an inspiration; but at least the plan is a novelty and may 
help one to start upon regular daily exercises which will 
afterward become a habit. 


Utilizing the Summer Vacation 

Finally, most music teachers have the rare privilege 
offered by only a few occupations, of a real summer 
vacation. This is truly the golden opportunity for build- 
ing up a winter’s store of health and should be assidu- 
ously taken advantage of as such. By all means, the 
teacher should go somewhere that insures a complete 
change of surroundings and mode of living, whether in 
camp or at a hotel, at seashore, lake or mountain—where- 
ever the vacation will be profitable in the greatest number 
of ways. The opportunities for exercise at the seashore, 
mountain or lake are so numerous that there is little 
need to think much about them, as the vacationist’s life 
is naturally full of activity, and that out-of-doors. Par- 
ticularly the music teacher may be 
take advantage of the long vacation not only to store 
up a supply of health but also to advance professionally. 
This can be done by attending some summer music 
colony, with particular attention to 
location. .-With such a combination the teacher should 
derive the greatest all-around benefit from his summer. 

The measures for health-upbuilding 
neither new nor complex but, if adopted, will do as 
much good as many an “cure” or “health 
course.’ It should always be borne in mind that rest 
is a key to all health; but the lock it fits is proper 
amount of 


recommended to 


attractiveness of 


suggested are 


expensive 


exercise. Directly in proportion to the 
exercise and work, which are the factors combining to 
make fatigue, should be rest; for it is during rest that 
all upbuilding of bodily tissues goes on to the best 
advantage. We are ever in a changing state, a balance 
between construction and destruction. Which way the 
pendulum swings depends in considerable measure on 
our own efforts; but under the best 
remains in equipoise, swinging if at all to the con- 
structive side. This provides a kind of “health reserve’, 
which comes to our protection when we are invaded 
by disease germs and either defeats them entirely or 
else lessens their effect and furthers a quicker conva- 
lescence. 

Sleep, in fresh air; exercise, if only by walking, reg- 
ularly and conscientiously; eat, normally; drink water 
plentifully; make of the summer vacation an oppor- 
tunity to stock up with good health and mental vigor— 
these are simple but effective prescriptions for health 
and what health brings, namely, the desired success in 
your profession. 


conditions it 
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Rubber Stamps That Help 


By R. W. Major 








In my years of experience as a music teacher, I have 
found that to save time in the marking out of the pupil’s 
new lesson was money in my pocket. To accomplish this 
in the most practical manner possible, I have had made 
the following rubber stamps and use them in the manner 
indicated. 

After hearing and correcting the old lesson, I proceed 
to mark out the new one. I use three books—the Exer- 
cise (Etude) Book, the Study Book (great Masters, 
etc.), and the Duet Book (overtures, etc.). In the 
Exercise Book I do all the marking with the exception 
of the Date Stamp, which I use on each book at the 
beginning of the lesson in it. On the outside cover of 
the Exercise Book I stamp 


Regular Music Lesson om................ 
Froimaervetsssee tO. ere M. 
LESSON: 3500 eae 

From:.:s... , tOd ities ten M 


CBBVTVVSVOSCVSSSSVVVS SOS 
PUPILS’ NOTICE ons, 


Only one lesson in the month excused. Therest ¥ 
must be paid for whether taken or not. But all lessons 
will be charged for unless Studio is notified in advance 

4 of Lesson Time, otherwise pupil will be dropped from 
@ class. 
OSSSBSVSVSTTEDOSVSSVOSSSSONG 


In all three books I stamp the Date Stamp: 


Oct. Hl, 1922 


and in the especially difficult parts I stamp 
"REPEAT << 2 -sctcane TIMES’ 
I stamp 


Practice not less than ........... hour each day, 


in all the three instruction books, and at the end of the 
Exercise (No. 1) Book 1 stamp 


Reviow, PAGGs oss. vom: sacpa en can sas nee eae core: Book 
Practice PAgeS.. 2. vases. .c<css<stcvwessennne eeaewan sasees es 
Review Page. DP CARE SR eCacha BoSacecnon, BRE BEC 
Practice Pages..«.-- 2:0): -x9--.ueceuhs: in Duet Book 


and fill in the blank spaces with pencil for the remainder 
of the lesson found in the other two books (Study, Duet 
and Pieces), placing the Date Stamp, 


Oct. HI, 1922 


at the beginning of each book and an X at the end of 
the Study and Duet Books for new work and the Date 
Stamp, 


Oct. 11, 1922 


with Review after it and an # for the end of the 
review work, in all the instruction books. 
When I give a piece of music away I use the stamp: 





Ao LIMENTS~ 
Zowrr TS ON 
/eopeRT W. MAJOR 
{ 


Date an sieseecoteets 
p INSTRUCTOR IN w 


40 any wan 









and in sending out monthly statements that are past due 
I use the stamps: 


AST DUE! 


[3 This account has, no doubt, escaped 
your notice. Will you please favor us with 
a settlement in the next few days. 


and also 


TO BE PAID ON THE FIRST LESSON IN THE MONTH. 


Also the Discount Stamp: 


10% Discount for Cash paid 


8 Months in advance. 


and when the bill is paid I use stamp: 


i \om 
2)| 


{ Feb.18,192 j 


SEU ofsajor 


For scales and chords I use the stamp: 








Practice the... . MAJOR, Minor, Scale in 8vo, 3rds, 6ths, inverted 3rds, Gths, 


Practice the... .MAJOR, Minor, Chord in............ Positions, Modulations, 


and fill in the blank spaces accordingly and use this 
stamp at the very beginning of the new lesson in the 
Exercise Book. I also use these stamps: 


MAJOR’S ORCHESTRA, 


For Concert or Dancing, 
Any NuMBER OF INSTRUMENTS. 


and 


This Missed Lesson will be made 
up at the earliest opportunity. 


for my orchestra and correspondence, and when a les- 
son is to be made up and was charged for but not taken. 


Piano Playing Up to Date 





By Harriette Cady 


WE read and hear much about eliminating the drudgery 
of the past, in acquiring our technic of today. As a 
nation we are so prone to hurry (it seems to be in the 
American atmosphere), that any quick means to learning 
appeals to us. 

How is this short cut to piano technic to be acquired? 
Simply by weight :—finger weight, wrist weight, arm 
weight, shoulder weight. No more five-finger studies; 
no more scales; no more arpeggios; no more trills; no 
more Czerny!! 

If this is so, why have the great pianists of the past 
used these other methods? (Just between ourselves, the 
writer happens to know some great pianists of the pres- 
ent—one of them ranked by many as the greatest—who 
have not discarded_exercises for the fingers.) Lesche- 
tizky, who had the most dazzling scale (a youthful 
scale) when an old man, said, “Before a work- 
man begins work he acquires the best tools he can afford; 
and fingers are the pianist’s tools.” Therefore he be- 
lieved in acquiring a beautiful scale, arpeggio, octaves, 
with fingers trained to obey, and with relaxation of the 
arm. In other words, when studying with him, one 
concentrated first on mechanism. Not that he disbelieved 
in weights; for they were used in many ways, begin- 
ning with the finger tips and extending to the back 
muscles. 

It is possible in teaching, especially through modern 
methods, to make technic most fascinating, although sim- 
ply a means to an end. 

For the student, the joy of seeing the ease and free- 
dom, which come gradually with careful thought and 
effort, is a reward worth while, in itself. Patience will 
win all this—though Patience is not always easy to com- 
mand. Work! Then work some more! To learning 
there is no royal road 

WE need beauty just as truly as we need truth, for it 
is as much a part of our lives. We have learned in 
part the lesson of morality, but we have yet to learn 
the lesson of beauty. 


—HamiILTton WricHt Masie. 


THE ETUDE 


A Musical History Intelligence Test 





Questions on the Lives of the Great Composers 





Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


[Tue Erupey will present during ensuing months a series 
of questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee’ club meeting, 
the idea being to drop each student from the line when 
failing to give a correct answer and to see which student 
can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or they 
may be used by the private teacher, with the individual 
pupil, for special auwiliary work. The answers to this set 
of questions will appear in Tuw Erupn for next month.— 
Editor of THe Etvups.] 


Series No, V 

1—In whose memory is the Bayreuth Festival given? 

2—Who wrote the Devil’s Sonata for the violin? 

3—Who strained his right hand incurably trying to 
acquire technic in a hurry? 

4—Who composed the opera Patience? 

5—Who composed the symphonic poem Don Quizote? 

6—Whose violin Caprices has Schumann arranged for 
the pianoforte ¢ 

7—Who composed the opera Manon? 

8—Who composed the opera Fidelio? 

9—Who has arranged Gluck’s Gavotte for the piano? 

10—Who composed Le Prophete? 

11—Who loved his country, Poland, more than his 
music and became the leader of his people? 

12—Who composed the opera Don Giovanni? 

13—Who wrote an Orchestral Suite L’Arlesienne? 

14—Who composed /] Trovatore? : 

15—Who was born in Eisenach, Germany, March 31, 
1685? £3 

16—Who composed Pelleas and Melisande? 

17—Who composed the most famous Songs Without 
Words? 

18—Who is considered the leader of present-day Eng- 
lish musicians? 

19—Who ‘composed the opera Orpheus and Eurydice?. 

20—What Italian composer wrote Lucresia Borgia? 

21—Who wrote a Symphonic Prologue Francesca da 
Rimini? 

22—Who was considered Liszt’s only contemporary 
rival in pianoforte technic? 

23—Who composed Tosca? 

24—What little boy was dismissed from choir for 
cutting the pigtail from a fellow choir boy’s head? 

25—Who composed the opera Samson and Delilah? 

26—Who composed the Sonata Tragica? 

27—Who was a friend of Mozart and Haydn and a 
great teacher? 

28—Who composed a great modern Stabat Mater? 


Answer to Series IV 


1—Mozart, 2—Verdi, 3—Grieg, 4—Chadwick, 5—Corelli, 
6—Johann Strauss, 7—Gounod, 8—D’Indy, 9—Liszt, 10— 
Bizet, 11—Bach, 12—Puccini, 13—Haydan, 14—Richard 
Strauss, 15—Debussy, 16—Mendelssohn, 17—Wagner, 18— 
Beethoven, 19—Schumann, 20—Nevin, 21—Schubert, 22— 
Lully, 23—Rossini, 24—Tartini, 25—Sullivan, 26—Paga- 
nini, 27—von Weber, 28—Meyerbeer. 








The October Fortieth Anniversary issue of “The 
Etude Music Magazine” will have more contribu- 
tions, musical and literary, from foremost men and 
women in the music world than any “Etude” we 
have ever published. Will you join with us in mak- 
ing it the opening gun for an immensely increased 
“Etude” circulation campaign? One glance at this ‘’ 
unusual issue will lead you to realize that such a 
campaign is mutually advantageous to all music 
workers. 

One of the remarkable features will be a confer- 
ence between Thomas A. Edison and John Philip 
Sousa, at the first meeting of these two famous men 
a few weeks ago. Sousa with his famous band was 
the American pioneer of music around the world. 
His name is still more known than any other 
American musician, in the countries of the world. 
The soldiers on both sides in the late war marched 
to the front to Sousa marches. Edison, on the other 
hand, through the invention of the phonograph and 
through the various reproducing instruments which 
resulted therefrom, has done more for the dissemi- 
nation and preservation of music than any man of 
the age. This conference is a journalistic feature 
rarely equaled and will be read with great interest. 

Tue early composers of sonatas intended them to 
show: First what they could do; second, what they 
could feel; and third, how glad they were to have 


finished. ; 
—A GERMAN CRITIC. 
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Is This the Golden Age of Voice? 


An Interview with MADAME LUCREZIA BORI 


[| Eprror’s Note: 
She studied in Milan and Rome for six ycars. 


“For the singer who is preparing for an operatic or 
a concert career, I would give as an initial advice the 
fact that the singer is invested with a God-given gift, the 
voice: that this gift is something for which the singer 
should be everlastingly grateful and because of this 
gratitude realize that a higher power determines its 
quality and its control.- By this I do not mean that the 
singer should not work. No artist has to work harder 
than the singer. Why? Because in the case of every 
other kind of artist they have to deal with a finished 
instrument. In the case of the singer there is a great 
deal that has to be done to get the instrument in the very 
best shape as determined by the Almighty. Therefore, 
the singer has to make, or to re-make the voice and 
then train it. 

“Do the mind and the soul affect the voice? How can 
any one ask such a question? Did you ever see a 
young girl blush? Did you see the color mounting to 
her cheeks, to her temples like the turning on of a 
wonderful light? What did it? A thought. The 
whole circulation of the blood of the body rushes 
through the veins and is noticed at once in the counte- 
nance. In exactly similar manner the voice is affected 
in very acute fashion. If thought will affect the quality 
of the tones of the voice in any way, the right kind of 
thinking of tones with the right kind of practice will 
make the right kind of voice. 


A Vocal Miracle 


“Perhaps some may dispute the feasibility of the 
return of my voice by miraculous means. Of course, the 
public all knew that through unfortunate conditions my 
voice practically deserted me some years ago. I was 
forced to give up valuable contracts in great opera 
houses, just at a time when I was really becoming 
widely known and at the same time when I should have 
been doing my best. Imagine what this meant to a 
young singer; to be forced to stop just as the zenith 
was before me. Terrible. I cannot tell you how dark 
a time it all was for me. The doctors who operated 
tried to encourage me and tell me that my voice would 
return, but every time I realized that it was not coming. 


My parents were distraught and grieved more than J did? 


However, I 


Nothing seemed to remedy the condition. 
every day, 


remained in Italy, hoping and hoping 
under the doctor’s care. 

“It -was then that I decided to pray to my favorite 
patron saint, St. Francis of Assisi. Why did I choose 
St. Francis? Because of his spotless purity. Because he 
gave of his riches for noble purposes. Because, of 
his wisdom. Although never a priest he founded the 
order of the Franciscans and was a great preacher. 
Because, of the beauty, simplicity and poetry of his life. 
He preached the joy of religion and not sombreness. 
The early Franciscans sang and danced and called them- 
selves “the singing servants of Christ.” So greatly 
admired was St. Francis that organizations have come 
into existence outside of the Catholic Church in admira- 
tion of his philosophies. 


When My Voice Came Back 


“Therefore, I resolved to pray to St. Francis and 
live my life as close to his principles as I possibly 
could. I prayed constantly and thereafter made a pil- 
grimage, barefooted, to his shrine. At the conclusion 
of my novena, I prostrated myself on the marble floor 
before his image vowing that I would model my life 
as closely to his as I could. An indescribable feeling 
of wondrous exaltation came over me. I knew at once 
that my prayers had been heard and that he would help 
me. From that time I worried no more, for my voice 
commenced at once to come back, and since then I 
have had even greater triumphs in Opera than ever 
before. 

“The most important points for a young singer are 
to keep the body right and not overwork. The human 
voice is capable of just so much development within a 
certain time. To try to crowd any more into that time 
may ruin the voice entirely, or place it sc that years 
raay be required to restore it. Youthfulness is the 


Lucrezia Bori was born at Valencia, Spain, in 1888. 
Her debit was made in 
“Carmen” in Rome, in 1908, since when she has met with great success, 
singing in Europe, South America and with the Metropolitan Company. 
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great charm of a voice. If the voice is used rightly 
this youthfulness will remain until the singer is well 
along in years. Strain kills youthfulness. I have heard 
many young singers, here and abroad, who were literally 
tearing their voices to pieces by trying to develop, what 
they imagined to be a big tone. 

“Trying to make the tone big by over use may change 
the character of the voice entirely. The four things 
that make a voice valuable in opera or concert are :— 
Quality. 

Pervasiveness (resonance). 
Flexibility. 
Expressive character. 


BRWNS 


“A light voice with the proper resonance will often 
carry much fafther and is always more beautiful than 
a heavy voice which seems to carry only a short dis- 
tance. Volume is not everything by any means. Many 
voices were not born to have volume. They have on 
the other hand great beauty and great carrying power. 
Any attempt to give them volume is likely to be fatal. 


Volume Not Everything 

“This, however, is one of the most difficult facts that 
the teacher has to bring convincingly to the pupil. * The 
pupil is young and volume seems to mean everything. 
She attends the opera and hears some robust singer 
with the physique of a Valkyrie and mature in years, 
produce very large tones. She goes home and tries to 
imitate the famous singer; and nothing may stop her 
until she finds her voice gone. The teacher explains 
that her voice is as unable to bear such a burden as a 
baby is to carry a piano. She knows better. It is the 
way of youth. 

“Scales, of course, are the ideal exercises; but these 
should be varied with arpeggi, trills, staccati and all the 
vocalises the student can master. 

“T think short practice periods at frequent intervals 
during the day are best for the young voice, not more 
than twenty minutes at a time, amounting altogether to 
about an hour or an hour and a half a day. 

“Of course, it is vastly important that a singer have 
at least a little knowledge of the pianoforte or violin. 
Every singer should know enough of the piano to be 
able at least to play her own accompaniment; and a 
knowledge of the violin is of incalculable value in il- 


In 1913 she created the leading réle of Montemezat’s opera 
In 19f5 she suffered from a throat affliction from which she has 
fortunately entirely recovered. 
by St. Francis of Assisi.] 


“T’Amore det 


This she attributes to a miracle wrought 


lustrating sostenuto, legato and attack. There is a 
surprising similarity in the vocal art and that of a 
stringed instrument. Several singers whom I know, 
who thought of becoming violinists before they knew 
they could sing, have felt that their knowledge of the 
violin has helped them indefinitely in the problems of 
technique in their vocal work. 

“We hear so much of the golden days of bel canto; 
but, while the principal singers of those days may have 
been finer than the ones of to-day, I do not believe that 
at any time there has been so great a number of first 
rate singers as now. 

American Voices 

“There are no lovelier voices anywhere than those of 
the young American singers whom I have heard both 
here and abroad. In Italy they seem to be particularly 
successful. America should be very proud of her con- 
tribution to the operatic and concert fields. 

“T much regret not being able to see all of the young 
singers who write to me for help and advice; but it 
really is not possible. But that I would say to them, 
study, work, be patient, and always remember that your 
day will surely come, perhaps sooner than you think. 
So prepare yourselves thoroughly so that when your 
chance comes you will be able to grasp it. 

“A great many singers suffer from the defect called 
throatiness. This results from starting the note in the 
throat. Such method of attack will ruin, in time, the 
most beautiful voice. To have the attack pure and 
perfectly in tune, the throat must be entirely open. It 
is dangerous to try to sing with a tightened, partially 
closed throat. In order to open the throat correctly the 
student must pay particular attention to the jaw. This 
must be absolutely relaxed. It seems to be easier for 
the French and the Spanish people to acquire this relax- 
ation and opening of the throat than for other national- 
ities. I have observed that the American and English 
people have the habit, even in their speech, of enun- 
ciating with the throat and mouth half shut and literally 
talking through their teeth. Sometime, when you are 
speaking rapidly suddenly put your hand to your jaw, 
you will find that it is quite stiff; that the muscles be- 
neath it, the tongue muscles, are tight and hard; that 
the jaw seldom goes down very far in pronouncing any 
of your English words. 


Drop the Jaw 

“Vet in singing the jaw must go down and back 
just as far as it comfortably can. The jaw is attached 
to the skull right beneath the temples, in front of the 
ears. By placing a finger there and dropping the jaw 
one finds that the space between the skull and jaw 
grows quite perceptibly. In singing, this space must be 
as wide as possible for it aids in opening the back of 
the throat. The beginner 1s often helped by doing this 
as a little relaxing exercise. Then too, the student 
should practice opening the mouth widely, being sure 
to lower the jaw at the back. She should do this many 
times a day without emitting any sound at all just 
to get the feeling of what an open throat is really like. 
Notice how your throat acts and feels when you start 
to yawn, for that sensation is absolutely correct and is 
what you must:try to reproduce. Such exercises are as 
easy and simple as they are important and beneficial, 
and are most earnestly recommended. 

“To keep the voice fresh one should never sing her 
utmost, no matter how great the temptation. When a 
voice is continually forced it develops a ‘bleating’ tone. 
There is only one way to cure it and that is to first 
have a long period of rest; then upon resuming studies 
to use the ‘closed mouth’ method of practice for another 
long time. This ‘closed mouth’ method of study is ex- 
cellent for some, but actually harmful for others. It 
depends entirely upon the formation .of the singer’s 
mouth and throat. For example, a singer who has a 
tendency to close the throat too much should never 
work with the mouth closed. ‘Humming’ I think you 
call it. But if one sings naturally with a properly re- 
laxed jaw and is careful to have no tension in any 





it 
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of the muscles, this humming can be very beneficial. 
Some of the European teachers use it exclusively in 
placing a beginner’s voice; and many of the foremost 
artists have recommended it as an aid to vocal agility. 
It assuredly strengthens the breathing muscles and at 
the same time saves the voice. But, I repeat one must 
do it properly. I do not recommend its use to all 
students ; that would be dangerous; but I do suggest that 
the pupil ask his teacher’s opinion; and if that is fav- 
orable, that he do as much as possible of it. 

“A student should always know why he is doing a 
certain thing how it should be done, and what is to be 
gained by it. So many students swallow everything 
blindly never knowing the why or wherefore of anything 
they do. This is one of the principle reasons why they 
do not progress more rapidly. When in doubt, ask your 
teacher. You are paying for instruction; and when a 
teacher’s answers are evasive or indefinite you are not, 
as you say, ‘getting your money’s worth.’ 

“The Golden Age of Voice is here and one may 
secure wonderful results with the right work and the 
right master.” 


Master Singers on the Art of Tone 


° 
Production 

Tue following short extracts are taken from “Great 

Singers on the Art of Singing” and are directed especi- 

ally toward the particular phase of the art dealing with 


makine tones beautifully: 


Mme.’ Frances Alda 


“Marchesi laid great stress upon the use of the head 
voice. This she illustrated to all her pupils herself, at 
the same time not hesitating to insist that it was impos- 
sible for a male teacher to teach the head voice properly. 
She never let any pupil sing above F on the top line of 
the staff in anything but the head voice. They rarely 
ever touched the highest note with full voice.” 


Pasquale Amato 


‘T was drilled at first upon the vowel ‘ah.’ I hear 
American vocal authorities refer to ‘ah’ as in father. 
That seems to me too flat a sound, one lacking in real 
resonance. The vowel used in my case in Italy and in 
hundreds of other cases I have noted is a slightly 
broader vowel, such as may be found half-way between 
the vowel ‘ah’ as in father, and the ‘aw’ as in law. 
It is not a dull sound, yet it is not the sound of ‘ah’ in 
father. Perhaps the word ‘doff’ or the first syllable of 
Boston, when properly pronounced, gives the right 
impression.” 


David Bispham 


“The matter of securing vocal flexibility should not 
be postponed too long, but may in many instances be 
taken up in conjunction with the studies in tone pro- 
duction, after the first principles have been learned. 
Thereafter one enters upon the endless and indescrib- 
ably interesting field of securing a repertoire. Only a 
teacher with wide experience and intimacy with the 
best in the vocal literature of the world can correctly 
grade and select pieces suitable to the ever-changing 
needs of the pupil.” 


Dame Clara Butt 


“After all, singing is singing, and I am convinced that 
my master’s idea of just letting the voice grow with 
normal exercise and without excesses in any direction 
was the best way for me, It was certainly better than 
hours and hours of theory, interesting to the student 
of physiology, but often bewildering to the young vo- 
calist. Real singing with real music is immeasurably 
better than ages of conjecture.” 


Giuseppe Campanari 

“The teacher’s responsibility, particularly in the case 
of vocal students, is very great. So very much de- 
pends upon it. A poor teacher can do_ incalculable 
damage. By poor teachers I refer particularly to those 
who are carried away by idiotic theories and quack 
methods. We learn to sing by singing and not by 
carrying bricks upon our chest or other idiotic antics. 
Consequently I say that it is better to go all through 
life with a natural or ‘green’ voice than to undergo 
the vocal torture that is sometimes palmed off upon 
the public as voice teaching.” 


Enrico Caruso 


“There is a peculiar thing about Italian. If the student 
who has always studied and sung in English, German or 
French or Russian, attempts to sing in Italian, he is 
really turning a brilliant searchlight upon his own vocal 
ability. If he has any faults which have been con- 


cealed in his singing in his own language, they will be 
discovered at once the moment he commences to study 
in Italian. I do not know whether this is because the 
Italian culture has a higher standard of diction in the 
enunciation of the vowel sounds, or whether the sounds 
themselves are so pure and smooth that they expose 
the deficiencies, but it is nevertheless the case.” 


Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci 

“T. worked daily for four years, drilling myself with 
the greatest care in scales, arpeggios and sustained tones 
The colorature facility I seemed to possess Aaturalty, 
to a certain extent; but I realized that only by hard 
and patient work would it be possible to have all my 
runs, trills, etc., so that they always would be smooth, 
articulate sey free—that is, unrestricted—at any time.” 


Mme. Nellie Melba 


“In avoiding strain the pupil must above all things 
learn to sing the upper notes without effort or rather 
strain. While it is desirable that a pupil should prac- 
tice all her notes every day, she should begin with the 
lower notes, then take the middle notes and then the 
so-called upper notes or head notes which are generally 
described as beginning with the F sharp on the top line 
of the treble staff. This line may be regarded as a 
danger line for singers young and old. It is imperative 
that when the soprano sings her head notes, beginning 
with F sharp and upward, they shall proceed very 
softly and entirely without strain as they ascend cannot 
emphasize this too strongly.” 





The Serious Piano Student’s Ultimate 
Goal 


By Sidney Silber 
Dean of The Sherwood Music School, Chicago. 


Youtu, taken at large, is proverbially care-free. It 
moves in a world of dreams and visions. These dreams 
or visions are called ideals. They serve to spur young 
people on to increasingly higher achievement and aspira- 
tion. Youth glorifies its immediate surroundings and, for 
the most part, is blind or impervious to the sordidness 
of the workaday world. 

Idealism may be both a help or a hindrance to prac- 
tical living. It serves to raise the potentialities; but with 
the accession of ideals comes the added challenge and 
responsibility to make them eventuate in action. Sooner 
or later, each individual must meet the test of prac- 
ticality; he must “bring his wares to market.” This is 
probably: the most complicated and vexatious of prob- 
lems. The failure of eminent talents and geniuses may 
be traced to their incapacity or inability to adjust them- 
selves to practical living. Contrary to popular belief, it 
is only the eminently. gifted who have learned the ways 
of the materialistically inclined world, who have suc- 
ceeded in carrying their messages to the largest number. 
The record of successful professtonal musicians reveals 
the falsity of the widespread notion that the artistic 
temperament and financial ability are incompatible. 

The great object is to urge the young student who 
plans on entering the professional field, either as an 
artist or pedagog, to relate himself to the practical world 
in which he will eventually find himself. He should 
grasp the fact that even the best of teaching is not, in 
itself, a guarantee of financial success. The real import 
and support of his personality are finally dependent upon 
the manner and degree in which he asserts himself and 
expresses his individuality. 


The Teacher’s Real Value 


The able instructor is a repository of traditions, the guar- 
dian of the treasures of the past. The great instructor is 
the one who uses these treasures to reveal the spirit of the 
past and to reveal the student to himself, thereby enabling 
himself to give his individuality freest sway in interpreting 
the classics. These are problems of practical pedagogy. They 
require great ability and even genius. But withal, the gifted, 
serious student may come forth from these splendid influ- 
ences and find it difficult, if not impossible, to properly co- 
ordinate himself with the problems of practical living. Ob- 
viously, then, the best teaching cannot, in itself, solve the 
problem of reaching the ultimate goal. It is simply a step 
in that direction. It serves to acquaint the student with 
the tools, the subject-matter ; it shows him how the best mas- 
ters did things. Our criterion is the experience of the past. 
Thousands of intelligent law students, for example, sit at 
the feet of learned professors; yet only a few of these ever 
become successful practitioners, 


Learning by Hard Knocks 


It is a trite observation that human beings learn by 
experience. Unfortunately, however, they learn only 
through their own failures and disappointments. There 
seems to be something in the make-up of most individ- 
uals which renders them impervious to the defeats and 
failures of others. 


THE ETUDE 


It is one thing to develop one’s ability and quite another 


to commercialize the same. There is nothing base or 
unworthy in commercializations. There are high ideals 
even in commerce. Honesty and the desire to give value 
received for services rendered are the very corner- 
stones of substantial business enterprises of all kinds. 
It is true that, in the nature of things, it is impossible to 
state precisely in terms of dollars and cents just how 
much services are worth; but, as with tangible objects, 
values are based upon demand and supply. Hence, it 
follows that those services of an eminent nature which 
are most in demand may command the highest fees. On 
the other hand, it is also true that services may be so 
valuable that they become invaluable.. The great surgeon 
who performs intricate operations, saving the lives of 
rich and poor, may never be paid for his services, Like- 
wise, many of our greatest artists received their educa- 
tion from eminent pedagogs without paying in money 
for them, for the simple reason that they had no money 
with which to pay. It would, however, be wrong to 
conclude that, because an artist or a pedagog of note 
commands large fees, he must be the most worthy or 
among the greatest. What is popular is not always the 
highest and best. Money’s received are not always 
moneys .earned. 
Practical Idealism 


What I am driving at is primarily an admonition to de- 
velop practical idealism—the only idealism which concerns 
the workaday world and of which all serious students must 
stand in need. The “doers” of the world are invariably prac- 
tical idealists. The practical idealist in art, as in business, 
must be interested in the commercialization of his ideals. 
Without commercialization he cannot become a ‘“doer’— 
which is just another way of saying that he cannot become 
the greatest success of which he is capable. Bvery great 
social movement, which eventuated in the highest good to 
the greatest number, had its inception in practical idealism. 
Not until this practical idealism was commercialized did its 
highest fruition take place. 


Young and serious students of more than average 
ibility should fight to the bitter end every tendency which 
removes them from the sphere of practical idealism. 
Any other mental state spells wastage of time and en- 
ergy and unfits the individual for successful service and 
living, since it concerns itself only with wishes and 
desires. What the world finally wants is not the wishing 
individual, but the willing individuals. 


The Crux of the Question 


Briefly stated: 

Learn to know yourself. 

Listen to the precepts of your superiors. 

Profit by the example of the successful “doers,” 
Study the problem of practical living. 

Make an early start. 


Cts oo Ne 





A Look at Your Music Shelf 


By Izane Peck 








Wuat do you see on your music shelves? Do you 
have a select, valtiable stock of musical material? Or 
are you one of the many who possess shelves filled with 
a disheartening array of musical stock which has “gone 
out of style?” 

Have your music shelf represent your ideal—sterling 
works in large forms and small pearls and brilliants se- 
lected for their appearance and value. : 

Any “to be discarded” stock can be sensibly disposed of. 
“Trash” may well be burned. Neighbors’ children often 
become interested in music by the gift of a few simple, 
selected pieces. 


Poor, worthy students will be glad to have sight work .. 


material given them. If you still find yourself with a 
surplus stock, a small local in a musical journal stating 
what you have, might produce sales; or you might ad- 
vertise that you will send free music to seekers who 
will pay the postage. 

Twice a year clothiers and haberdashers advertise sales 
to make room for new stock. The musician may well 
adopt this seasonal “clean-up” idea. 

Waste nothing good and accumulate no waste. 





Simplified Reading For Beginners 





By Sylvia Weinstein 


BEGINNERS who are slow readers will advance more 
rapidly if, after assigning the practice material for the 
following lesson, advance material of a page or two is 
also assigned for oral reading. That is, have the pupil 
read aloud at each practice period and at his next lesson 
the name of every note in the advance material. Then, 
errors are more easily corrected than while playing, and 


this thorough study helps much in developing interest 
in the pupil. 





FRIENDS are a necessity for an artist. Without them, 
be he never so good, he fails; with them, he stands at 
least a chance of success.—BIsPHAM. 
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How to Give Concerts and Recitals by Pupils 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


The Last of a Series of Four Interesting Discussions of “Team Work With Pupils” 


Piano study should have as its ultimate aims the abil- 
ity to hear as well as, to perform with intelligence and 
discrimination. As with the cultivation of other arts, a 
pupil should live in a musical atmosphere, should listen 
frequently to musical performances, and should react 
upon them in his interpretation of musical compositions 
to others. A child plods through a practice routine dur- 
ing many months dutifully but dully. Then he is taken 
to a piano recital in which a great artist flashes his 
message to hundreds of spell-bound auditors; and the 
child returns home with an inspiration that is worth 
dozens of lessons and that incites him to attack his music 
with determined vigor. 

Accordingly, as teachers we should urge our pupils to 
embrace every opportunity for hearing good music and 
should provide such opportunities for them as far as 
possible. If a piano recital is to be given at an available 
time and place, form a group of pupils to attend it and 
engage a block of seats so that they may gain the added 
zest of sympathetic numbers. Preface the recital by a 
preliminary talk at your studio, in which the composi- 
tions to be performed are explained. Urge the pupils, 
too, to write short critiques of the recital, in which they 
may express their own impressions of the music and the 
performer. 

Such group-attendance may be confined not to piano 
recitals, but may profitably extend to orchestral and 
chamber concerts, even to oratorios and operas, all of 
which will intensify the students’ musical culture and 
will bring them into ever closer communion with the 


inner spirit of the art. 


Studio Musicales 


Broadening as they are, such musical auditions as are 
above outlined are far from sufficient for the hungry 
student who should have his musical appetite further 
whetted by the more intimate and less pretentious per- 
formances in the teacher’s studio. I believe that, for his 
own as well as his pupils’ sake, every piano teacher 


’ should consider it his duty to provide such events in the 


course of the musical season. 

Two types of studio musicales may be especially sug- 
gested: (1) the lecture recital, and (2) the mixed cham- 
ber recital. The first of these is conducted by the teacher 
alone, and the second by the teacher with varied assist- 
ance. 

Teachers are all too apt, in the rush of lesson-giving, 
to neglect their own practice and, as a result, to grow 
hopelessly rusty in technic. As a means of removing 
this deplorable apathy, plan out a definite program or 
scries of programs to play on certain dates. Further- 
more, commit yourself to these dates by announcing them 
early to the pupils, and thus open the door to necessary 
practice. 

An elaborate piano recital may seem a burdensome 
task. Quite as interesting, however, and not nearly so 
exigent in its requirements, is a lecture-recital arranged 
about some central idea and demanding a less lengthy and 
difficult program. Such a program may be made espe- 
cially attractive if it involves contrasting styles of music. 
Take, for instance, the subject: 

Contrast between the Contrapuntal and the Homo- 
phonic Schools of Music. 

A brief talk about the characteristics of these schools 
may then precede the rendition of a short program, each 
number of which is given a brief explanation as to form, 
composer, epoch, etc. The following numbers are sug- 
gested for such a program: 

Contrapuntal : 

1. Handel—Fantasia in C major. 

2. Bach—Prelude and Fugue in D major, from Vol. 
1 of the Well-tempered Clavichord. 

3. Bach—Passepied from,Fifth English Suite. 

Homophonic: 

4, Schubert—Jmpromptu, Op. 142, No. 3. 
5. Chopin—Berceuse. 
6. Schumann—Grillen, from Op. 12. 

Do not feel obligated, either, to memorize these pieces, 
since the stress is placed on the epochal character of the 
music, rather than the finish of the performance. 

Many other subjects that involve interesting compari- 
sons may easily be devised, such as: these: 

Contrast between the music of Haydn and Debussy. 
Beethoven’s Piano Music compared with that of 

Brahms. 

The Style of Mendelssohn compared with that of 

Liszt. 


Such recitals as the above may be alternated with what 
may be called the Mixed Chamber Recital. By this is 
meant a recital in which ensemble work is an important 
factor but which may include piano or violin solos, songs, 
and the like. Particularly adapted to this purpose are 
sonatas for piano and violin, of which there is a large and 
varied repertory. A program made up of a classic sonata 
for piano and violin, a group of songs, and a closing 
sonata of modern type is of agreeable length, and may 
easily be prepared, if you are in touch with a ready vio- 
linist. For a number of years I have given, with the 
assistance of a violinist friend, a series of such recitals 
during the summer on Sunday afternoons. The pro- 
grams are never more than an hour long—but one sonata 
is given if it is especially lengthy—and each number is 
prefaced by a few remarks, which, in the case of a son- 


ata, include the playing of the chief themes. A typical 
program is as follows: 
1. Violin and Piano: 
Sonata in A Major............ sain eae! 
Andante, Allegro, Adagio, 
Allegretto. 
2. Piano Solos: 
Polonaise in C Sharp Minor......... aye ehlopin 
Giatra AER NUE OR aR Evie t.10e Tee C ESS) 
{SHAT CAYO BU all fo} dees hea eR ROE CTO ia ho usmbteyAn 


3. Violin and Piano: 
ey ee mk Olis eae ocin SERA Cs UOC re Foote 
Allegro, Siciliano, Adagio, 
Allegro molto. 

The above program is preceded by a social half-hour, 
during which light refreshments are served. I may add 
that the study and rehearsals of such programs have 
given no less pleasure and profit to the performers than 
to the audience ! 

Pupils’ Recitals 

We now tread upon farffiliar ground, since there are 
few teachers who have not resorted more or less to the 
pupils’ recital. And rightly, too; for by this form of 
teamwork the pupils are enabled to arrive definitely at 
the goal for which they ‘are ostensibly striving, and also 
the teacher has the chance to give public proof of his 
efficiency. 

Let us not, however, be blind to the dangers which are 
incurred on both these points. If a pupil makes a fiasco 
of his public playing, his career may be suddenly blighted 
by the consequent discouragement. Conversely, if a pro- 
gram is a bore or worse to an audience, the teacher scores 
a failure, and is in future avoided by young aspirants. 

It behooves us, therefore, to consider well before em- 
barking on the perilous waters of a pupils’ recital. To 
insure its factors must receive careful 
attention, among which are (1) fitness of the performer, 
(2) proper preparation, (3) favorable conditions, 
(4) adroit management, and (5) an interesting program. 


success, several 


Fitness of the Performer 

Under this first head must be included not only a pupil's 
musical talent, but also his ability to rise to the occasion 
when he appears before the public gaze. The soldier may 
be thoroughly drilled, but it is only in the smoke of battl 
that his true mettle can be tested. So a pupil may delight 
the teacher by his faithful work and accurate playing 
during his lessons, and yet go utterly to pieces before an 
audience. 

The value of preliminary skirmishes is therefore un- 
questionable. Arrange from time to time during the teach- 
ing season to give an informal pupils’ musicale at your 
studio, to which a select number of pupils and friends 
are invited. At this musicale present a short program 
that embodies the regular work of some of the pupils—a 
program that will include not only pieces which they are 
studying, and which are fairly well matured, but also 
variants in the form of exercises, études, and perhaps a 
short essay on some pertinent topic. The numbers of the 
program may be somewhat as follows: 


1. Piano duet _ 
2. Seale exercises 


3. Etude based on scales 
4, 5. Solo pieces 
6. Duet 


Arpeggio exercises 

Etude based on arpeggios or broken chords 
9. Paper on Schumann's Style 

10, 11. Pieces by Schumann 

2.4. Duet 


Pa 


If you boast of two pianos, these may be utilized in the 
ensemble numbers. Also, instead of one of the duets, that 


crowded combination, a Trio, may be introduced 
novelty. 

Such a program as the above may be prepared with 
little or no extra work on the part of either teacher or 
pupils; and its results are illuminating, Millie Jones, who 
has apathetically accepted the lesson routine, makes a de- 
cided hit when inspired by the surrounding auditors; 
while Jessie Blake, a pupil who studied with avidity, 
stumbles fearfully and breaks down in the middle of the 
piece from sheer self-consciousness. 


Proper Preparation 

Not only will the informal recitals test the calibre of 
the pupils in playing before others, but they will also 
bring to their attention in a forcible manner the need 
of thorough preparation. The majority of pupils have 
little or no conception of the minute pains and the meticu- 
lous study with which a real artist precedes his perfor- 
mance. Hearing such an artist play with perfect com- 
posure a difficult piano solo, the pupil expects to do like- 
wise by a couple of weeks’ desultory practice, not real- 
izing that the artist’s facility and insight have 
acquired. by laborious work upon the piece that perhaps 
1as extended over years. 

Accordingly, it is of prime importance to make a pupil 
realize that the preparation of a piece for a public recital 
is serious business. When the enthusiasm is fresh in the 
fall term, it is advisable to give each pupil one or two 
yieces to learn that may eventually be utilized for recital 
After each of these has been carefully studicd 
a Dee 


been 





purposes. 
and memorized, let it be laid aside 
which it may again be studied, with cven more attention 
to the finer points than before. It is now ready to be 
played to friends or at the informal musicales, and should 
hereafter be kept in review until a few lessons before the 
public recital, when the final polishing will take place. 
During this phase the pupil may test his accuracy with 
profit by playing occasionally the right-hand part out 
loud, while the left hand plays on top of the keys, and 
then reversing the process, with the left hand sounding 
the notes while the right hand plays on the keys—in both 
cases from memory. Any flaws in this performance will 
indicate weak points that should be 
ened. 


for a few week 





carefully strength- 


Favorable Conditions 
It is not sufficient, however, to prepare a pupil per- 
fectly for public performance; he should finally perform 
under the most favorable conditions possible. The hall or 
studio in which the recital is given should be chosen for 
its good acoustics and pleasing aesthetic cffect—an effect 
which may be emphasized by tasteful decorations of flow- 
ers or palms. The piano should be the best one 
able and of an elastic, responsive action; and it 


procur- 


hould be 


placed so that it is well lighted—not too glaringly—and 
so that the pupils may not have the audience in view. 
Finally, the pupil should be adjusted to these surround- 
ings by a real “dress rehearsal” in which he performs his 
part under the exact conditions of the concert, th the 


piano finally located, its lid raised and the stool adjusted 
at precisely the right height. Especially importa 
this rehearsal are the details of his entrance and exit, 


t at 


which, if not arranged beforehand, may furnish copious 
cause for should be 
easily to the instrument and to avoid hurry in seating 
himself and beginning his After playing, he 


should turn toward the audience in rising, and acknowl- 


nervousness. He taught to walk 


piece. 
edge their plaudits by a bow. I have seen many a young 
aspirant jump up at the conclusion of a piece and 
per off the stage in a way that excited the ri 
the audience. 


scam- 


ibilities of 


Adroit Management 

A public recital, too, involves many little details which 
must be given due attention, if the machinery is to be 
well oiled. The printing and distribution of tickets is 
one of these. 
able, since an affair with paid admission is much more 
open to criticism, while if the auditors come as guests 
the teacher enjoys something of a host’s prestige. Again, 
ushers, 


Ordinarily an “invitation” recital is advis- 


courteous and efficient attractive programs, 
promptness in beginning and absence of delays during 
the performance, all contribute toward the good-will and 
detail of this sort 


and given the personal 


enjoyment of the audience. Every 
should be previously made note of 


supervision of the teacher. 


An Interesting Program 
Last, but not least, is the program itself, for 
cess of a pupils’ recital is often made or marred by the 
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mere arrangement of its numbers. And here the most 
flagrant folly committed by the teacher is in compiling 
a program of inordinate length and thus wearing the 
patience of the audience to extinction. Mary and Maud 
and Johnny and James must all be gotten on somehow, 
regardless of consequences; and thus the good numbers 
are spoiled by the feeble attempts which precede and 
follow them. If there are too many geniuses (?) for 
a single recital, have two programs instead of but one! 
Better still, however, eliminate the shaky pupils by the 
informal musicales, and present in a public concert only 
those who are likely to give real pleasure. Nothing can 
enhance a teacher’s reputation more decidedly than a 
pleased and gratified audience, and nothing can con- 
tribute more toward this result than brevity of pro- 
gram. If we can only make the auditors complain of 
the shortness of the recital, indeed, the case is won! 
Again, in arranging numbers, it is often considered 
proper to begin with the least interesting pieces, and to 
leave the finest for the last. Nothing is more fallacious; 
for it is at the opening of the program that the audience 
1s to be won or lost, and a series of mediocre attempts 
may induce a state of lethargy in the hearers from which 
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it will be well-nigh impossible to arouse them. Begin, 
then, with several attractive and well-played pieces, and 
so incite a confidence which will carry the hearers over 
the duller spots to the brilliant and rhythmic pieces with 
which the recital should close. 

Clever, indeed, were the classic sonata writers, who 
presented first the intellectual movement, complex and 
architectural in form; second, the soulful movement, 
profound and emotional, and, third, the dance movement 
with its rhythmic vitality. Here is a suggestion for 
program making, with its constant change in emotional 





stimuli and its progression from lofty thought to physi- 
cal delight. Let tis bear this principle in mind as a 
recipe for alternating moods and styles in our pupils’ 
recital. 


Source of Variety 


Variety, again, may be attained by the introduction of 
novel features. If you have conducted quartet classes, 
these may be utilized in occasional numbers. If not, a 
few duets may be interpolated. Perhaps a singer or 
violinist may break up the monotony of pure piano play- 
ing, although one should take care lest professional 
talent belittle the work of the pupils themselves. 

Such a public recital, performed by well-tried and 
reliable pupils, conducted with alertness and finish of 
detail, with a brief and cleverly arranged program, 
should redound to the credit of both teacher and pupils. 
Notwithstanding the trouble and anxiety involved in the 
preparation of the recital, too, the teacher yet feels well 
repaid by the consciousness that he has achieved another 
mile-stone on the road to success in his profession. 

In this and preceding papers an endeavor has been 
made to show ways in which teamwork may help to 
create that musical atmosphere and enthusiasm which 
is so necessary an adjunct of music study. There are 
evident restrictions to the work of each individual 
teacher. There are, however, just as evident, oppor- 
tunities, if one is clever enough to grasp them. Let us 
regard teaching not simply as a financial proposition, but 
rather as a means of spreading the gospel of music as 
far as these opportunities will permit, and let us, there- 
fore, consider well the possible phases of teamwork 
with pupils as an important means of realizing our 
musical ideals. 





Practical Points on Accent and Non-accent 





By Eugene F. Marks 





Loup, soft; loud, soft; gleefully sang the children 
in the classes of the primary grade of the public school; 
never realizing that they were unconsciously absorbing 
the rhythmic principle of accent and unaccent, that great 
underlying foundation of music, without which the 
simplest and shortest music does not exist. Loud, soft; 
accent, unaccent: how incessantly this principle of pro- 
portion or balance (thesis and antithesis) permeates the 
structure of music. 

Two tones: one receives an accent, the other is non- 
accent. Two measures: one accented, the other un- 
accented. Two phrases: two sentences; two movements; 
of each, one is emphasized, the other not. Two tones, 
the simplest form of the motive; which of the two tones 
receives the accent? Let us take the dominant (fifth 
tone in the scale) of the same key as the other, thus 
giving us the ordinary full cadence. If we place the 
dominant on the accent, the note appearing immediately 
after the bar (which always denotes the strong beat 
of a measure) in written music, and the tonic upon the 
non-accent of the measure, we will find upon sounding 
the two notes successively that a feeling of finality is 
lacking. As music is unuttered poetry we must be gov- 
erned by the feeling of the poetic rhythm, just as we 
are affected by the feet and cadences in verse. How- 
ever, if we place the dominant upon the unaccented (pre- 
ceding the bar) portion of a measure and the tonic upon 
the accent, our feeling for finality is satisfied. From 
which fact we deduce an important principle, viz: a 
non-accent belongs to the following accent (of course 
there exist exceptions, as in a delayed or feminine 
ending). 

Two measures. Which one receives the accent? It 
is more difficult to determine which of two consecutive 
measures receives the accent than it is to decide between 
two tones, because the measures contain. many tones. 
If we examine an eight-measure movement of almost 
any piece of music, we will discover regular recurrence 
of cadences (the equivalent of a line in poetry). 
The measure in which a cadence occurs is an accented 
measure, and it is only necessary to count back from 
this measure, considering every alternate measure an 
accented one until we reach the beginning of the phrase. 
Here again we find in a majority of pieces in popular 
form that the unaccented measure belongs to the fol- 
lowing accented one. A student is apt to think accord- 
ing to this deduction in regard to measures, that every 
other measure is an accented one. However, this is 
not true. Examine the Valse, Opus 34, No.1, by Chopin. 
We find that for eight measures the procedure is in 
the regular rhythm of measures as unaccented, accented ; 
but, the ninth measure proves to be an accented one 
as well as the eighth. Notice how Chopin has denoted 


this by giving instruction for crescendo at this point 
and that the crux of the increase in volume is reached 
in the eleventh measure, an accented measure. According 
to this enumeration the sevénteenth measure becomes 
an accented one, However, the composer evidently 
has assumed it to’ be an unaccented measure of the fol- 
lowing movement. In the Qui Tollis, Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass, we discover other excellent examples of two ac- 
cented and two unaccented measures in succession. It 
is very clear in this number that the larger portion 
(the second and third beats) of the sixteenth measure, 
which is an accented measure, has been conceived as be- 
ing unaccented, and the seventeenth measure thereby 
proves to be an accented one. This is equalized, how- 
ever, before we reach the fortieth measure by the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth measures both beihg un- 
accented successive measures by the method of clon- 
gation, 

Two phrases, forming a sentence, which of the two 
phrases is the accented phrase? Comparing the two 
phrases (ordinarily two measures each) we cannot but 
observe how much stronger the ending of the second 
phrase is than that of the first. Selecting several pieces 
for examination, notice how frequently this second phrase 
ends, with the cadence upon the dominant or tonic, the two 
Strongest tones in the scale; consequently, the second 
Phrase becomes more powerful than the first and is 
designated as the accented phrase. Play one of these 
first phrases and note how incomplete a single phrase 
sounds. It calls for the responsive feeling of the second 
phrase. The second phrase in a necessity. 

Two sentences, usually consisting of four measures 
each, form a period or movement. Again we find the 
second sentence the predominating one. Observe how 
composers revel in modulations and extensions in this 
portion of the period and how it gives a feeling of 
finality by a full cadence. 

Let us now examine two movements. We will us- 
ually find that the second movement is heavier than 
the first, abounding in modulations of related keys and 
nearly always holding the dramatic climax. A splendid 
example for contrasting the first with the second move- 
ment and exhibiting the stronger (accented) element 
in the second period is Grieg’s To Spring, Op. 43, No. 
6, which is easily accessible to the majority of students. 

Loud, soft, sing the children in the class-room; pos- 
sibly it would be better to sing soft, loud, and thus 
early instil into their minds the natural order, unaccent 
followed by the accent. Inherent in the structure of 
our music is this principle of unaccent-accent, always 
moving onward with this feeling of the inseparable two 


(or the multiple of two), which produces for us the - 


Form in Music, a most powerful agent for elevation, 





THE KTUDL 
Musical Sight Reading 


An Imaginative Aspect 
By C. E. Ward 


Way is it that sight-reading in music is approached 
by most young students with such trepidation? J think 
the chief reason is that it is not considered from the 
right point of view. 

Let us ask ourselves, “What is meant by sight-read- 
ing?” Literally speaking, it means acquiring knowledge 
of, or discovering the character of any piece of work 
through the use of our sense of sight; so naturally the 
better trained this sense is, the more fluent will be our 
expression of the knowledge thus gained. 

But the eye does not work alone; it conveys instan- 
taneous impressions to all the other senses which come 
into use during the performance, and these then act in 
conjunction with it. 

To anyone with an imaginative and adventurous 
inclination, musical sight-reading should be a source of 
keen pleasure, as it keeps opening up new vistas of fresh 
experiences. Allowing that we have reached an average 
degree of proficiency, and that we are just about to 
explore the realms of a musical work we have neither 
seen nor heard before, does not this stir the spirit of 
adventure which takes us into unknown lands, or lures 
us to investigate mysteries ? 

Let us shut ourselves in, with the music alone to 
absorb our attention, and give no thought to anything 
else for the time being. Our imagination begins to act. 
All possess this faculty; but not all to the same degree. 
They who have it in the largest measure get the greatest 
pleasure out “of life. So, on that account alone it is 
worth the cultivating.. 

We will presume that a piano work is under considera- 
tion. First of all let us take a general survey of the 
whole piece, scanning it quickly to get an idea of the 
design as applied to technical execution, and also the 
aural effect it produces, noticing if the key signature 
changes at all. 

This is a bird’s-eye view of the bit of land we are 
about to explore. Can anyone do this with true concen- 


tration of mind and not feel some stir of the imaginative ‘ 


emotion which betrays itself by conceived ideas of what 
we think we shall find in the music when we go through 
it carefully in detail? Now let us descend to ground 
level and proceed with the performance of the work, 
using all the faculties we think will be of help to 
us. We can now only see a short distance ahead—a 
bar or two—but our previous conception should help 
greatly, inasmuch as we shall be partly prepared for what 
we shall come across. If we keep our interest wide 
awake, we shall discover many new beauties which were 
unseen and undreamed of when we took our bird’s-eye 
view first of all. One of the greatest aids to successful 
reading is a good memory. It enables us instantly to 
reproduce on the piano whatever we recognize as having 
seen before and previously executed in practice, 

When we arrive at the end of the piece we shall prob- 
ably feel that we have not quite grasped the whole idea 
ands shall think, perhaps, we have missed something of 
interest which may have been obscured by more dominat- 
ing influences; just as a beautiful flower on the side of, 
a hill might easily escape notice if we are walking 
towards a glorious sunset sky. 

There is no reason why we should not repeat our little 
excursion, We remember certain dominating phrases 
which have probably impressed themselves upon us; so 
We can proceed with more certainty this time and give 
more attention to hidden beauties. We may do this a 
number of times and still find something undiscovered 
before. 

The true test of sight-reading is, of course, the amount 
of interpretation we can put into our first reading; and 
this depends mostly on our training and degree of musical 
feeling. Essential faculties to cultivate during training 
are—correct observation of musical notation, absolute 
concentration of mind on the work in hand, desire to 
achieve the best results, keenness of ear for musical 
sounds, imagination, all technical training as required for 
best interpretation, and patience for all things. 


The Joseph Lhevinne series of lesson articles upon 
“The Basic Principles of Pianoforte Playing” will be 
worth many times the subscription cost of Tur Erupr 
to thousands of piano students. The series starts in 
October (Fortieth Anniversary Issue) and continues for 
at least six months. 
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Securing the Best Results from Piano Study 


A CHINAMAN, with no knowledge whatever of the 
English language, wanted to learn to use the typewriter, 
so he acquired a perfect command of its mechanism until 
he could write any kind or group of letters, capitals or 
small, without looking at his hands, with the greatest 
velocity. However, he still remained ignorant of the 
words, of the grammar, of the syntax, in a word, of 
the language. 

Fingers Sans Brains 

It is preposterous, yet this is the way a tremendous 
number of people, in this country especially, study the 
piano. They start without any knowledge of musical 
language. They are taught one of the various methods 
of putting their fingers on the keyboard, to strike the 
notes. They may learn approximately how to read mu- 
sic, but the fingers remain the essential. 

They go on that way for years. When they do not 
make progress they generally blame the teacher, and go 
to another. Still unsatisfied, they change again. Then 
perhaps a master settles in the city. They go to him, 
with the firm belief that he is the man who will give 
them talent. They practice a piece, say a Fugue from 
the Well Tempered Clavichord, for three or four weeks. 
They learn the notes. When there are too many of them 
they put on the brakes and go more slowly. They re- 
peat, day by day, in the same way, and when the teacher 
gets sick of the mistreatment of said Fugue, he gives 
them another piece. So it goes on for years. 

Do not think that this is an exaggeration or a jest. 
It is a fact. It is not the rule, but*an immense majority 
of people study music in that way. And I ask myself 
why they study it at all, when we have mechanical in- 
struments, pianolas and victrolas, which, without prac- 
tice, loss of time or energy, play the same things in- 
finitely better, with greater accuracy. In Europe it is 
self-understood that before studying the mechanical part 
of an instrument, a good preliminary knowledge of the 
musical language is necessary. Certainly no well-in- 
tentioned parents in America would ever have the foolish 
idea of having their children learn to typewrite before 
they knew what to typewrite. How is it then that such 
practical, businesslike people make such a mistake with 
the musical education of their families? 


The Wrong Road 

This point would not be so emphasized were it not that 
I have seen, every day for the seven years that I have 
been here, the disastrous results of this method, or bet- 
ter, lack of method. It is not only with the study of 
the instrument that it has been noticed. During my first 
years here, a great number of so-called advanced stu- 
dents (a few of them even teachers) came to me with 
the desire to study “modern” music or “instrumentation.” 
The student had generally written a little piece for the 
piano that he wanted to transform into a string quartet 
or orchestral work. In the greater majority of cases 
there was only the poorest elementary training. A few 
had studied some harmony from books, very little 
counterpoint, practically no form. The majority had no 
idea how to analyze properly a Bach Jnvention or a 
classic Sonata, Rarely could they write away from the 
piano, and when a few notes from a diatonic C major 
scale were played, they generally had the greatest diffi- 
culty in discriminating among sounds. 


Early Neglect 

A little more than two years of constant observation 
on a much larger scale here at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music has convinced me of the sad truth that ele- 
mentary musical education is, on the whole, terribly neg- 
lected. Of course there have been exceptions; but it 
has been a hard task to convince parents and students 
of the absolute necessity of studying what is very im- 
properly called theory, as soon as possible (not at the 
age of sixteen or twenty) and, if possible, before the 
study of an instrument. This is the only way, and a 
way that will save time, money and energy, and lead to 
much better results later. 

It is generally true that the greatest part of a lesson 
given by a teacher to a musically unprepared person is 
devoted to correcting mistakes of notes, rhythm, musical 
grammar, and to explaining elementary things about 
measure, key and phrasing. If all such observations are 
mixed with the ones directly connected with the technic 
of the instrument—the fingers, touch, pedal and so on— 
it makes such a hash that very few pupils, going home, 


By ERNEST BLOCH 
Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music 


Biographical 


Ernest Bloch, born at Geneva, Switzerland, July 24, 
1880, is a pupil of Jaques Dalcroze, Ysaye and Ivan 
Knorr. As a composer, conductor and lecturer, his work 
has attracted the widest and most enthusiastic recogni- 
tion. His “Symphony in C Sharp Minor” is regarded 
as one of the finest of modern works of its type. His 
developments of Jewish themes in symphonic and operatic 
form have been regarded as epoch-making. 


will be able to remember everything, and practice cor- 
rectly. Apart from the fact that such an instrumental 
lesson represents so much time lost, the unmethodical 
process of it will strike any one with sound judgment. 
Here is an example. A few days ago a group of 
pupils were examined who had studied for many years 
and who were absolutely unable to play correctly, mu- 
sically, a very simple sentence. They never had studied 





ERNEST BLOCH 


the elementals. On the contrary, a little girl of eight, 
who had her second piano lesson, but who had had one 
year of musical training before, could play a very simple 
melody with accuracy, musicality and already some ex- 
pression. In the first case the students were poor un- 
adapted mechanics—the Chinaman at the typewriter— 
working with their fingers, led by their fingers, with no 
idea of what they wanted or of what they were doing. 
In the second case there was a directing brain which 
had grasped first the significance of the music to be ren- 
dered. 
over the fingers to compel them to obey and to be the 
humble servants of the will. 

Everyone who thinks for himself will understand such 
a simple and logical proposition. Why do people study 
an instrument, if not to interpret intelligently a given 
work of art? But before interpreting it, they have to 
understand it, to grasp its full meaning. Only when they 
know exactly the significance of such a work, and when 
they know exactly their personal reaction towards it, 
will they be able to revive it, to give life to the dead 
signs which are on the page. The first problem is how 
to conceive it, and only then how to play it. If there 
is not a prior conception, no mechanical technic, be it as 
perfect as possible, can give a satisfactory rendition. 


There was a will to execute; there was a control 


This is true for the highest works in the literature, a 
Beethoven Concerto, The Chromatic Fantasie of Bach, 
or a small piece, an étude, or even an exercise. But let 
us take this last example of an exercise. It is not re- 
peating it blindly, mechanically, unmusically, that will 
help in any way.. To be helpful it has to lead some- 
where, it must have a higher aim, it must be, as far as 
possible, artistic and musical. And to be artistic and 
musical it needs to have life, rhythm, accent. As humble 
as it is, it has some kind of embryonic music in it, for 
it is made up of sound and rhythm. Therefore the ne- 
cessity for the student to know the principles, the laws, 
that govern sound and rhythm. 


Avoid Dead Rules 

These are precisely what ought to be taught to chil- 
dren as early as possible; not in a theoretical way, not 
as dead rules, which they later cannot connect with 
their work, but in an essentially practical manner, as a 
part of life as well as of music. They have to experi- 
ment and to feel about a downbeat and an upbeat. They 
can learn it by playing, by using their feet and hands 
and voices. In such a way they will learn and 
porate in themselves the feelings for measure 
rhythm. The same work of course has to be done in 
the world of sound—by Ear Training. Early conjunc- 
tion of rhythm and sound, if properly done, is already 
form. 


incor- 
and 


Small sentences can be written, composed, trans- 
formed, with very few notes and very simple elements.* 
As soon as possible, and it can be done very early, folk- 
songs and simple works of the masters, even fragments 
of symphonies, should be analyzed, from the viewpoint 
of measure, rhythm, accents, key, melody and form. 
This is already higher work. It leads to interpretation. 
Serious study for one or two years, along these lines, 
will tremendously help the further study of the instru- 
ment. It is the best introduction to higher harmony, 
counterpoint and form. 
point and form. 
Suppose now that the student has received the proper 


It is already harmony, counter- 


musical training, as outlined above, and wants to secure 
the best results from his piano study. He will never 
go to his instrument blindly, and practice mechanically, 
by mere repetition. (If one practices badly, the more 
one repeats, the worse one plays.) He will first of all 
think of what he is going to do. He will have a clear 
idea before him of the significance and the aim of the 
chosen exercise, He will know on what note the accent 
will fall. He will play it musically, in different keys; 
he may modify the rhythm, put the accent alternately 
on different notes, to prove to himself that he is the 
master of each one of his fingers and that they will obey 
his will. 
Put Meaning in Simple Exercises 

Practiced in such a way the simplest exercise may 
acquire the highest meaning. 
arpeggios he will act in the same way. If a 


In dealing with scales and 
higher 
work is to be played, or even a simple piece of music, 
he will analyze it first, which means, before all, ob- 
He will try to 
grasp its shape, its rhythm, its key, melody, nuances. It 


servation, discrimination, deduction. 
will be excellent for him to sing it, to get accustomed to 
In brief, he will find what 
the interpretation ought to be. When the conception 
is perfectly clear in his brain, the fingers, being led by 
a higher will, will undoubtedly obey and be drilled in 
half the time. And instead of an incorrect, arbitrary, 
impersonal, half-dead performance, there will be under- 
The China- 


the melody, its expression. 


standing, life and musicality in his playing. 
man will have learned a perfect command of the lan- 
guage and will be able to convey his message through 
his typewriter. 

small and 
along its 


Music must be as a noble river; though 
unobserved at its source, winding at first 
tortuous way through opposing obstacles, yet 
broadening and deepening, fed by countless streams on 


ever 


either hand till it rolls onward in a mighty sweep, at 
once a glory and blessing to the earth. 
—STEPHEN A. EMory. 


*Norre.—For those who are interested I have developed 
this subject more fully in another connection—“‘A School 


in Action,’ published by E. P. Dutton. An interesting 


article on this matter also appeared in a recent issue of 
Musical America—‘*Making the Blackbirds Sing,’ by Lil- 


lian Rogers, Dec. 23, 1922, 
5 ’ 
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New Aspects of Gypsy Music 

How old are the Gypsies? That will always be a 
matter of dispute. Scientists have sometimes claimed 
that they are remnants of some lost Indian tribe. The 
Romany language can be traced at times to certain San- 
In Switzerland and Holland they are known 
in Denmark and Sweden they are called 
while the Hungarians call them Cigany; the 
Germans, Zigeuner, and the Italians, Zingari. 


skrit roots. 


as Pagans 


[here are said to be some three-quarters of a million 
of these strange, nomadic folk in Europe. The largest 
imber are reported to be in Roumania. Notorious, 





often no doubt unjustly so, for their thieving and their 
lack of cleanliness, they are unquestionably distinguished 
for their musical talents which are extraordinary. An 
English musical tourist, C. aBecket Williams, writing in 
Musical Times of London, recounts some highly in- 
teresting things about a recent visit to Gypsyland. 
During a recent stay at Budapest I made it my busi- 
ness to learn as much as I could about the celebrated 


gypsy musicians and their art. I do not confess to a 


profound knowledge of my subject, but I feel sure that 


what I did learn will interest the many for whom the 
words ‘gypsy’ and ‘Hungarian’ have a romantic signifi- 
cance. My authorities were all men of the highest edu- 
cation, and were also born Hungarians; and so my 
information must not be dismissed as the sort of fairy- 
tales that are so often told to foreigners. 
Natural Musicians 

“First, then, as regards the gypsies themselves. They 

form about one-fifth of the population of Buda—and the 





erudite reader will recollect that Budapest consists of 
two towns of which Buda is the older. The gypsies are 
small stature and-not, generally speaking, half so 


dark-skinned as they are imagined to be. They seem 
as notorious for thieving as their English brethren. 
But for some reason, that seems never sufficiently to have 
explained, they are almost to a man natural musi- 

\t the age of five the little boys learn to play 

violin by ear and begin to accumulate that immense 
tock of traditional music which can hardly be described 
as national, yet is so typical of their race. They set 


great store by their gifts for music, apart from utilitarian 
reasons; and a famous gypsy violinist will hand down 
ge 


his first name to several generations, who are proud to 





bear if 
“Nevertheless they are as lazy in their music as in 
other pursuits and will never bother to learn the technic 
f their instruments properly or even to learn the notes. 
And this has a curious effect on their ensemble. The 
reader can no doubt easily sing a counterpoint or ‘second’ 
) a tune he knows; and with two people it is certainly 


not difficult. But add at 


n 
so easy. First of all, whi 


ird person and the thing is not 
ich of the three will sing the 
inner part? Even when this is decided, an inner part 
is much more difhcult than a bass. Imagine then what 
happens when, of the four members of the string quartet, 
three are improvising. Each wishes to make his part 
interesting, and the result is a curious thickness of tex- 
ture which is very noticeable. (In listening to the music 
of Barték and Kodaly we remark a rather similar thing 
—no doubt they have been influenced unconsciously by 
the Zigeuner.) 


The Cymbal 

“The gypsy bands which play in the cabarets and 
restaurants are variously composed of the many I have 
heard personally. The string quartet forms the nucleus. 
A dottble-bass is often added, and also a clarinet which 
plays always. in unison with the first violin, even in the 
quietest passages, Then there are almost always one 
or even two instruments which are a cross between a 
zither and a xylophone—instruments which may be suff- 
ciently described as grand pianofortes with no keyboard 
and a reduced compass. The performer has a hammer in 
each hand and -plays a sort of arpeggio figure (d@ la 
Brinley Richards & Co.) with surprising celerity and 
facility. A full band thus sounds rather sodden and 
ldy owing, as I said above, to the texture, and par- 
ticularly to the heavy bass. 


unwie 


“The music performed consists of folk-song and dance. 
Some of the tunes are pretty well-known to English 
people through the arrangements by Liszt and Brahms. 
As in all folk-music, only the extreme emotions—melan- 
choly and joy—are portrayed. Many of the songs will 
not bear translation; and the dances partake very much 
of the Slav character, with their passionate whirlings and 
stamping of feet 

“T fear I may have to destroy one of my country- 
men’s illusions regarding the wonderful individual play- 
ing of these people. I have heard at Budapest the play- 
ing of the gypsy who has most repute, and his technic 
was muddy and his tone particularly thin and_ spiky. 
The bands certainly play with great dash and go, very 


like the Southern Syncopated Orchestra; but their sen- 
timentality and over-exaggeration are painful. No one 
admires temperament more than I do, but this is too 
much of a good thing. To show that these gypsies do 
not really care what type of music they play, so long 
as it possesses a tune of sorts, I can adduce that they 
have taken to ‘jazz’ as a duck to water. The reader may 
say that this is only because, to get their living, they 
have to play to the international type of adventurer; but 
I have found this fondness for jazz in the most obscure 
cabarets. The same with their dances. One hardly ever 
sees the Czardas danced now; it is the latest form of 
the shimmy, and the newest type of ballroom dance. 

“One more word about the folk-music. It is of a very 
original type. It is not strictly sentimental like the 
German, or fresh and jolly like the English and Basque, 
or vaguely disquieting and awkward like the Scandina- 
vian. It is rather languorous, passionate, with more than 
a hint of cruelty. This, I fancy, is apparent even in the 
decorous settings which are known to us, and is still 
more noticeable at Budapest. 

“Tn conclusion, the mistake must not be made of mixing 
up the Hungarians and the Gypsies. The former struck 
me as rather more stolid than otherwise. They speak 
their language very slowly, so that even I, who have 
no gift of tongues, could converse with the aid of an 
invigorating phrase-book.” 


Seize Your Opportunity 
By Mae-Aileen Erb 


A Hare scoffed at a tortoise for the slowness of his 
pace, and at the suggestion of the latter, agreed to run a 
race with him. The hare was so sure of her ability to 
win that she treated the matter lightly and indulged in 
a nap beforehand; but the slow, steady tortoise plodded 
on, and when the hare awoke, she found that he had won 
the race. 

In our musical life are countless hares and tortoises. 
The tortoises—bless their persevering hearts—we can 
usually rely upon “getting there’ sometime; but as to 
the hares, some do, while the majority never arrive at all 
Failure on the part of the hares is far more of a dis- 
credit and a disgrace to themselves than it would be for 
a tortoise to lose after having made a plucky effort to 
win. 

Many students possess talent which, were it combined 
with certain essential qualities of the mind, would lead 
them to the very heights of success, yet through lack 
of these, they never rise above mediocrity. Instead of 
having a powerful, dynamic force within themselves to 
drive them on to the attainment of a definite goal, they 
are satisfied to glide along in an easy, matter-of-fact 
way. They are like an engine without steam, or like a 
ship without a rudder. Here is a list of words which 
everyone should read and ponder: 


Indifferent Ambitious 
Superficial Persevering 

Lazy Thorough 
Erratic Tireless in Effort 


Students of music, wake up! Take an inventory of 
yourself. Check off the above qualities and see on which 
side you belong. Are you confident that you are utiliz- 
ing your capabilities to their utmost? .Even if you do 
not intend to specialize in the subject, have foresight 
enough to become as highly proficient as is possible in 
the time you are able to devote to it. Anything worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. Your parents are 
spending a certain amount yearly on your musical educa- 
tion. Is it capital well invested? Are you squandering 
the money or are you making it pay ever-increasing divi- 
dends of benefit and pleasure? 

When about twelve years of age, I read an account 
of a famous grand opera star, who was talented and 
brilliant, but—the writer laid much stress on this—she 
was also an indefatigable worker. Her phenomenal suc- 
cess was attributed largely to this latter fact. I have 
always been thankful to the writer for using just that 
phrase—‘“indefatigable worker.” It has since been my 
standard of measurement for myself. Often when I am 
striving to achieve along certain lines, I stop and ques- 
tion, “Am I indefatigable enough in my endeavor?” 
And then I try again. 

Music students, who long for success, are you indefati- 
gable workers ? 





THE sensuous influence over the hearer is often mis- 
taken for the aim and end of all music—MacDowE Lt. 

THERE is nothing worse for a singer than not to 
sing.—Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 


THE ETUDE 
Grasping by Wholes 


By S. M. C. 


How pitiful to meet pupils who, after several years of 
instruction in music, cannot read a simple chord that 
they have played hundreds of times without spelling it 
out painfully, note by note. A scale to them is a mere 
succession of sounds with no definite tonality, and it is 
entirely beyond their ability to grasp it as a whole and 
play it as a unit. Melodic sequences are to them Chinese 
puzzles; and even when one has called attention to the 
fact that they are similar in construction, they make an 
unsuccessful attempt to play them intelligently. So much 
is certain, they either lack the first essentials of musician- 
ship, or their early training was defective. 

To put such pupils on the right track (if this is possi- 
ble) they should be: (a) thoroughly drilled in all the 
scales and arpeggios, major and minor. ° 

(b) Much attention should be paid to phrasing and 
reading music by motives and phrases instead of individ- 
ual notes. Arpeggios may, for the sake of practice, be 
grouped together as chords, and vice versa. Attention 
should also be called to passing notes and changing notes, 
which, when eliminated, often reveal the outline of a 
familiar arpeggio. 

(c) They should learn the cadences in all the twelve 
major and minor keys, and be taught by frequent ques- 
tioning to gain facility in recognizing major, minor, 
diminished and augmented chords, not omitting a special 
drill on the dominant-seventh chord. The chord of the 
diminished seventh is a stumbling block to many pupils, 
because the teacher has never, taken the trouble to ex- 
plain that, although there are many different notations, 
there are only three possible combinations of this chord, 
the others being mere sepetitions of the same tones. 

(d) Pupils should learn to analyze music, not only 
from a melodic, but also from a harmonic standpoint. 
To enable them to do this, a knowledge of at least ele- 
mentary harmony is a prime requisite, while familiarity 
with the rules of melody writing will prove most helpful. 


Speeding Up! 
By Mary T. Folta 


YOUNG pianists are usually impressed by the fast play- 
ing of the artist. They are amazed, and sometimes con- 
clude that the artist is possessed of some divine power 
or quality. Whatever the difficulty, he is at ease, at any 
speed. 

Yet, even the young musician may acquire the speed 
of the artist. It is a matter of knowing how. Knowing 
how, combined with persistent and regular practice, will 
bring about the ideal. 

Speed in playing is a gradual acquisition, sometimes 
almost imperceptible. Like any other undertaking, it is 
accomplished by systematic effort. 

Suppose you are studying the Scale of C. What is 
your speed? Is it four notes to the beat, with the metro- 
nome at 160 or at 80? It may even be considerably less. 
Whatever your present speed, if you can @lay the scale 
smoothly and evenly, good! 

Now increase the speed of the metronome ten to fif- 


teen beats. The chances are that your playing will be. 


uneven, because certain notes do not “come out.’ To 
correct this, take a few notes at a time. Take five notes, 
four to one beat, and the fifth for the accent of the 
next group. Begin by playing one note to each tick of 
the metronome, then two, then four. If there is any 
weakness, say with the fourth finger, or difficulty in pass- 
ing the thumb under, take those notes separately and very 
slowly till the trouble is conquered. Do this with any 
difficulty which arises. When everything is going satis- 
factorily, move the regulator of the metronome to,the 
next speed notch, and so proceed till you have reached 
the desired movement. 

It is one thing to play fast when alone, and another 
when before an audience. Before a filled room self- 
consciousness is so apt to get into control. Never at- 
tempt your maximum speed in public. If you can play 
your piece at M.M.=— 144, keep it at the more prudent 
pace of M.M.=136.. You may thus retain self-control, 
avoid excitement and nervousness and draw upon your 
reserve. If you attempt it at M.M.= 144, you have no 
reserve upon which to draw, and the least slip is fatal. 

Keep a daily record of your speed progress. Each day 
add either to your rate of movement or to the style of 
playing something at the former speed. Persistence in 
this will finally carry you to the goal. 
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Fingerings That Help 


ALL fingerings should be such as to make the com- 
position easiest to play musically. As far as possible, 
all strained stretches of the fingers or awkward moye- 
ments of the hands should be eliminated. In studies 
it may be legitimate to use, sometimes, purposely un- 
comfortable fingerings, provided it is done in a way to 
develop the fingers and to make them more agile for 
other needs. But, in a “piece,” only the easiest possible 
and most natural or serviceable positions of the hands and 
fingers should be called into use. The mind should be re- 
lieved in this line, in order that it may give its best 
thoughts to the interpretation of the selection. 

Ordinarily, the fingers will fall on notes which they 
would touch in playing the diatonic scale or the regular 
arpeggios of the key in which the piece happens to be 
written. Were this always true, fingering might easily 
be reduced to an exact formula and pianists of all grades 
of proficiency would be saved an immense deal of trouble. 
But differing forms of hands and other considerations 
often make a deviation advisable. 

When undertaking a passage which departs from the 
regulation scale and arpeggio fingering, study it care- 
fully for the reason of this divergence. Then go over it, 
diligently working over the fingering to find if the one 
marked is the very best for your hand. Evidently the 
student must be master of the scales and arpeggios to do 
this. Otherwise, he would be in no position to pass 
judgment on a matter so important, and he should go to 
one who can help him with authority. 


Make a Fingering 

Do not be afraid to change the fingering of a published 
edition. Ordinarily, these fingerings are best followed; 
for they were worked out by a specialist who made a 
careful study of the passages and adopted the fingering 
which seemed generally best. But hands are widely 
different. The fingering that would be very facile for 
the editor may be very awkward for another, regardless 
of the completeness of his training. The editor may have 
had a hand adapted to great stretches between the fingers 
so that he unconsciously introduced positions next to 
impossible for the one not so favored. 

We shall now study a few specific cases, not from 
works’ possible only to the finished player, but mostly 
from compositions well within the grasp of the student 
of moderate talent and advancement in study. And these 
few may serve as guides to help the thoughtful one to 
find a way out of other perplexities. 

An instance comes to mind, in the close of Chaminade’s 
perennially popular Flatterer. As usually printed, the 
fingering is 














and young players almost invariably stumble in trying to 
do its A slight change in the fingering, and we have this: 


eh. aS fie 
bare cere 
1 *f 7 
LA. 


Lh. 

















and the ghost is “laid.” The trouble seems to be in that 
the first fingering requires a shifting from one hand to 
the other at a weak point in the rhythm—in the midst of 
a triplet—which is almost sure to disturb the accents. 
Even very dextrous performers realize that it requires 
no small amount of skill and care to shift from one 
hand to the other in a rapidly running passage, to do it 
in the middle of a beat, and to do it so smoothly as not to 
offend the trained ear. In Example 2 the change of 


hands on the regular beat eliminates this awkwardness. 

The following example from Wittman’s May Has 
Come illustrates another type of trap—and all because 
the given markings require a hand with exceptional 
Observe Example 3 (a). 


reach of fingers. 
































_ Change the fingering as in Example 3 (b), with the 
thumb turning under on the E-flat, and the passage is 





By EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


elegantly done by any hand that can span the octave. 
Let the hand glide well up on the keys, till the fingers 
playing white ones are well up among the black ones, 
and the thumb goes under to the E-flat very easily. 
And why hesitate to bring the thumb on any black key 
when so doing is an advantage in the playing? 

Yes, change the fingering whenever something has 
been discovered which really facilitates the execution. 
But, when a fingering has been selected, stick to it at 
all times. Nothing lends more to failure than a constant 
shifting of fingerings. Of course it is possible that, even 
after long study, one many happen on a better fingering 
than has been previously known; in which case that 
should be adopted and carefully rehearsed till it becomes 
the habitual one. 


A Simple Little Trick 

Sometimes a simple little trick of fingering will work 
almost a transformation in the musical effect obtained. 
An instance of this occurs in the Hungarian Dance in A 
by Brahms-Philipp. It begins with a turn of three very 
rapid notes before the first melody-note, E. Now this 
E should be very well accented. By using the following 
fingering 


Ex.4 a 
heh Sb Te te 
=! ae, : 
rit, 


this becomes easily done. The fingers 2-3-4 or 4-3-2 
go lightly on the notes of the turn, while the strong 
thumb is in its element when allowed to make the princi- 
pal note to ring out. 





























Chopin’s Boswell 
In Chopin’s works we find many instances where fin- 
gerings almost curious are not only available but they 
also promote facility and evenness of execution. A 
typical example occurs in his Valse in D-flat, often call- 
ed the Minute Waltz. Here occurs the following pas- 
sage which amateurs often bungle by slipshod fingering. 








Ex 


ees 

Klindworth, who seems to have been Chopin’s Bos- 
well, so far as the fingering of his works goes, is given 
credit for discovering the fingering of this example. On 
first trial it may seem freakish to the uninitiated; but 
persistence until the fingers have assimilated the new 
successions will convince that it not only is practical but 
also highly conducive to a beautiful legato at this par- 
ticular point. And Klindworth has furnished the key 
to the mystery of many such figures. 


The Mordente 

Young students, and some that are older, often do 
this lightest and daintiest of all the embellishments in a 
manner that eliminates most of its beauty. Its fairy-like 
tread too many times suggests the lumbering oxen’s 
hoofs. Here again fingering lends its aid. The formula 
2-4-3, of fingering it may seem at first an unnecessary 
shift; and yet it reduces immensely the danger of an 
awkward, muddy execution. In fact, when once learned, 
it is so much the easier way that its mastery would 
be well worth many times the necessary effort. 


» 
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be 
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There is trouble lurking in such a use of the fingers 
as 2-3-2, which students are so apt to think easier. The 
second finger must touch its first note lightly, daintily, 
airily, and then, in the immeasurably short time that is 
necessary for the playing of the second note, it must 
be prepared to repeat the note it first played and this 
time in such a manner as to bring out a round, ringing 
note of melody; for this embellishment seldom occurs 
anywhere but in melody. Now this is something which 
no one much less than a finished artist, with a masterly 
control of the fingers, can accomplish. 

In complicated works this ornament may occur at 
a time when the hand must be so extended as to necessi- 
tate executing it with adjacent fingers; but that would 
be a matter for individual adjustment when the emer- 
gency arises, 





The thing that makes the young player willing to use 
what he thinks to be a simpler fingering (avoiding the 
shift) is that he has not learned to listen to the effect he 
produces. He should get in his mind the sensation of 
two light tones sounded with lightning-like rapidity, and 
immediately followed by a tone of true singing melody. 
Then,if the student will give it a fair trial, he soon 
will find that the 2-4-3 fingering is a key 
desired. . 


to the results 


One of the troubles is that we so seldom realize the 
musical side of such an ornament. We play it with 
something of a “Thank the Lord, it’s over” attitude 
of mind, forgetting that we have lost our opportunity 
of giving to our hearers one of the lightest, most delicate 
and pleasing ear sensations that we have in our whole 
“bag o’ tricks,” 

In most of the music apt to fall to the student who 
has not reached the higher grades, the mordentes will be 
almost sure to fall where, with a little adjustment of the 
general fingering of the passage, the 2-4-3 order may be 
used; or, if the mordente is used in its original form 
(employing as second note the one a half-tone below 
the principal one), the fingering will be 4-2-3. This last 
form is now practically obsolete so that what was 
formerly termed the inverted mordente (using as a 
second note the diatonic tone above the principle tone 
and fingered 2-4-3) is now in common usage designated 
simply as the mordente. 


Bach Problems 

In Bach, more especially, the hand ig sometimes neces- 
sarily in a position where 3-5-4, 5-3-4, 1-3-2 or 3-1-2 
must be used. model 
heretofore given and must be repeated till mastered. 

Many passages that at first look very forbidding may 
easily be analyzed into a sequence that is comparatively 
simple. In fact, practically all cadenzas are but extended 
sequences if we but take the trouble to dissect them. 

To the student not thoroughly acquainted with har- 
monic rules and progressions, a few words regarding the 
sequence may not be out of place. The sequence, in its 


They are simply following the 


S 


simplest form, is a melodic or harmonic figure repeated 
at a higher or lower pitch in the key. As used in the 
cadenza which the student is most apt to meet, the 
sequence is a figure (usually the tones of an arpeggio 
with probably one or more passing-notes) raised or 


Sometimes this 


lowered to some other degree of the key. 
will be the octave; often it will be an adjacent degree; 
or it may be to a degree a third or any other in 
distant. 

_A casual glance at the following fails to disclose its 
outline, probably because of the break in position 


erval 


of the 








notes at the middle of it. Yet a little analysis soon 
introduces us to an old friend from Paderewski’ 
Minuet a CAntique. Divide this into groups of six notes 
each and it will be found that each of these consists 
of the chord G-B-D, with E used as its second and 


s popular 

















These E’s may be considered either as pass- 


sixth tones. 
ing-notes or as a part of the chord of the sixth, accord- 


ing to the harmonic predilections of the student, though 
the entire loss of the E in the later part of the cadenza 
would seem to make the first interpretation seem to 
have the stronger basis. 
\nd now to its fingering. Two good ones are in use, 
as is easily seen, Between them there is little cause for 
choice, though the one introducing the left hand at E- D 
probably tends toward adding brilliancy and ease to the 
execution, not to speak of a certain possible elegance in 
the movements of the hands, which counts for something 


after all. 
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- very interesting sequence occurs in Godard’s 
Second Valse, but this time as an integral part of the 
melody. At first glance this would seem to be without 
design. 


4 14 14 ‘ 
te — 


ae 

















Looking carefully, however, it is seen that the entire 
passage is made up of repetitions of four notes of the 


descending scale, each one beginning one degree lower 
than the la Simple as it is, this figure is particularly 

fective in producing an almost giddy whirl suggestive of 
the gaiety f the idealized waltz. Here the fingering 
is simpl city itself, if each motive is begun by the fourth 
finger and followed by the others in order, to the thumb. 


secret of fingering the sequence is that the 
me finger must fall on corresponding notes of each 
repetition of the motive. The least consideration makes 
it evident that this is an immense relief to mind, fingers 
and any other attributes used in execution or interpre- 
tation. Even with the fingering unmarked, a little fore- 
th 1t usually will cause the hand to adjust itself to 
a comfortable position which may be carried on through- 

he r i As mentioned in an earlier para- 
do not be a slave to printed fingerings if you 
over another better suited to your particular 
Like the Paderewski excerpt, very often the 
ion of the left hand for one or two notes of 
petition will eliminate an awkwardness that de- 





velops in trying to do the entire figure with one hand. 
losing, let us bear in mind that more stumbles 

i ‘ving, more jumbled passages, are due to bad finger- 
to any other cause with the possible exception 

f playing too fast. Fingering, well mastered, becomes 
of the most efficient servants in the employ of the 


Stop the Nonsense! 


By Mary Janet Cutler 








Assoctation of ideas is not without its certain value 
Yet, there are limits past which 
ven this device should not go. Especially is this true 
when it associates with a cultural art that which 1s 
jncol uent or frivolous. 

a letter in a space of the bass 
repeating, “Angry cats eat girls,” nor 


One pupil cannot nam«e 





a line without first mumbling, “Girls bake date 

g Hy Such nonsense! 
sure, the names of the notes are remembered 
his association of ideas; but is there not some- 
t hese absurd sentences not only unpleasant 
o the culturs _ but also, along with their absolute 
ck of out of harmony with the spirit of music? 


vho has played a wrong note, stop in 
Schumann Kinderscenen to 
ensical jingles is nothing less 


midst of one of the 
repeat one of these nons 


“Date fudge’ and “angry cats” cer- 


{ istre 

tainl -e not calculated to inspire a musical mood. No, 
it is far better to learn arbitrarily the names of the lines 
and spaces, even though the initial effort may be neces- 





; the mind may learn to conceive real music. 





An Acrostic 


Tue following unique tribute to THe Erupe is due to 
the ingenuity of a valued Eruner enthusiast, Mr, Nicholas 
Douty, well known as a singer, teacher and composer. 
Mr. Douty has been the tenor soloist for each of the 
famous Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, for 
the last twenty-five years. 


The foremost of musical magazines, 
Holding its place by pure merit, 
Everywhere read and admired. 


Europe and Asia and Africa 

Testify to its great excellence; 

Unto the ends of the universe 

Duly deliv’ring its messages ; 

Emblem of music and culture. 
“To know good music, real music, is to love it; and 
is love of music there is always promise 
of good morals, good citizenship; for love of the true 
and beautiful makes for better men and women, and a 
better world in which to live.” 

—TacoMa LEDGER. 
Tue beautiful in art can be enjoyed most by the pure 

minded. 


Then, without distracting asso- 


oe 


A Golden Hour Program 


(This specimen program may be followed by others pre- 
pared by well-known public school experts. ‘This program 
may be shortened, changed around, in fact, adapted in any 
way to the special need of the school and the children.) 


1. Singing—“America, the Beautiful,’ by 


Bates-Ward. 


2. Ethical Example—“Truth and Honesty.”. 


An American went to a store in Chinatown, 
kept by an old native of Hong Kong. The cus- 
tomer wished to buy a beautiful piece of jade 
that he had seen in the window. 

“How much is that exquisite jade?” he asked 
of the Chinaman. 

“One dollar,” replied the Oriental shop- 
keeper. 

“Ts it fine jade?” asked the purchaser. 

“No,” answered the Chinaman; ‘on the con- 
trary, it is very inferior jade. It is worth one 
dollar and no more.” 


CLass QUESTIONS: 

What did the Chinaman gain by telling the 
truth about. the jade, when he knew that the 
customer might have paid a much larger price? 

Is it right to charge a high price for goods 
to one customer and sell them cheap to another? 

What do you know about the “one-price sys- 
tem” used in almost all large businesses now? 

Would it have been wise for the Chinaman 
to tell the truth about the jade even though he 
felt certain that he would thus lose the sale? 


3. Music—Violin Solo. 


AGOvGbHGWy don: noe an KG Borowski 
(or) Prano SoLo 
Nocturne in E-flat......0..0sc00- Chopin 


(or) TatKtinc MACHINE REcorD 
Andante from Fifth Symphony 
Beethoven 
(or) Itar1an Fork Sone 
O sole mio. 


4. Inspirational Talk by Local Citizen of 


Prominence. 
(or) READING 
4 Message to Garcia.......'... Hubbard 
(or) 
Barbara Frietchte ............. Whittier 
(or) 
Freedom sack. oo once ee Lowell 


5. Patriotic Music (Vocal or Instrumental). 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Julia Ward Howe 
(or) Keeping Step With the Union (Piano, 
Piano Duet, or Orchestra)..Sousa 


6. Playlet, Dialogue, 
Pictures, 
Chosen by the teacher. An easily arranged 
Tableau would be “Betsy Ross Making the 
First Flag.” 


Tableau or Moving 


7. Inspirational Music. 
Pieces of the type of the Songs of Stephen 
Foster, Schubert’s Serenade, Schumann’s Traii- 
meret, Wagner’s Prize Song from the Meister- 
singer, or similar lesser-known prototypes, 
played or sung as solos or heard from the 
talking machine. 


8. Golden Text. 

The idea here is to have members of the 
class repeat the Golden Text memorized at the 
previous Golden Hour, and then learn the new 
one selected for the day. Specimen Golden 
Texts are: 

A good name ts better than riches. 

CERVANTES. 

A man should be upright; not kept upright. 

Marcus AURELIUS. 

Fire ts the test of gold; adversity, of 

strong men. 


SENECA. 

In a just cause, the weak overcome the strong. 
SOPHOCLES. 

Nothing great was ever achieved without 


enthusiasm. 
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The borrower is servant to the lender. 
PROVERBS. 


Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
LEvITICUS. 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good. 


RoMANS. 
9. Music—Piano, Orchestra or Talking 
Machine. 
March from “Athalie’........... Mendelssohn 
Processtonal Marchas..cs .». 220 eden Schoebel 
Installation “March ie. . <dss5- see Rockwell 
March from “Le Prophéte”......... Meyerbeer 
Leonore March.,........ Jen.» bah eine ele Raff 


Abundant tvpes of ethical examples may be 
found in the Bible, other religious literature, 
Plutarch, Aesop’s Fables, and in such a prac- 
tical modern collection of material as “Ethics 
for Children,” by Ella Lyman Cabot (of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education), published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


The Double Bar 


By D. L. Ford 








Tue character known as the Double-Bar has been used 
from the earliest history of musical notation. It seems 
first to have been used to indicate a “rest” or pause at 
the close of a period and came into use along with rests 
that indicate intervals of silence between notes. 

By general usage the Double-Bar has come to be 
employed for several purposes; for which, however, it 
varies slightly in form. 

In a song the Double-Bar, consisting of two light lines, 
may or may not be used to indicate the end of the in- 
strumental introduction, according to the preference of 
the composer. Also, composers of the classic period 
have sometimes used this same sign to indicate the end 
of a division of a song in the Binary Form. 

In Hymn Tunes the Double Bar is commonly used to 
separate the phrases of music that are to be sung to 
each line of the words. : 

In a Sonata the Double Bar—usually of one light line 
followed by a somewhat heavier one—is used to sepa- 
rate the Groups of themes and other materials from 
which a Movement is built up. In parlor or salon music 
this same character, or one composed of two light lines, 
is usually employed to mark the end of a Theme or 
Period. 

A Double Bar of two light lines is used when a change 
of key signature occurs in a Movement or Composi- 
tion. 

A Double Bar of two heavy lines—sometimes the 
first is rather lighter than the last—is used at the close 
of all compositions. 


Only “Lifers’”’ Wanted 
By EsHa ea 


TrEAcHERS whose pupils leave them just about as they 
are beginning to show progress will appreciate this 
story, we believe. 

Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, famous for his activities 
in prison reform, is also a highly accomplished musician 
and a great believer in music as an effective moral 
influence. When he became warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
where there are a number of “lifers,” or life-term 
prisoners, he encouraged those who were musical to 
form an orchestra, and saw to it that they were allowed 
suitable time for practice. He also appointed the most 
capable musician among them as leader, making it his 
duty to train them and give them instruction. This 
man was an excitable, temperamental Italian, in for a 
term of twenty years, and from time to time he would 
be overwhelmed with discouragement because some 
player whom he had carefully trained would be trans- 
ferred elsewhere, pardoned or discharged by reason of 
expiration of his term. When his oboe player was sud- 
denly lost in this way, his patience had its limit, and he 
wanted to give up the job; but Mr. Osborne, after some 
kindly argument, induced him to try a while longer. 
“All right,” said he, “I will—but after this I take only 


%,») 


‘lifers’. 





“What is really best for us lies always within our 
reach, though often overlooked.” 


—Longfellow., - 
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Professional and Artistic Opportunities for the 


Music Supervisor 
By JOHN W. BEATTIE 


. Former President of Music Supervisors’ Conference, Director of Public School Music, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Durtnc the last few years there has been a tremendous 
awakening of interest in school music on the part of the 
public. This interest has been manifested in a variety of 
ways, some of the most common of which are: Articles 
in newspapers and magazines featuring the work done in 
schools of various cities; greater interest among 
women’s organizations leading to codperation with music 
supervisors; realization on the part of musicians and 
private music teachers that the school music work is 
worth supporting, from a selfish standpoint; assistance 
and support from music dealers and manufacturers of 
musical merchandise, who see in school music a splendid 
new field of business; appreciation on the part of parents 
that children of to-day appear to be more interested in 
music than was the case during their own school days. 

And just as there are many manifestations of the 
interest, the causes leading to them are numerous. In- 
creased interest in music during and immediately follow- 
ing the world war has been frequently commented upon. 
But the revival of interest in school music dates back 
before the war. One of the chief causes was the develop- 
ment of instrumental music in the schools. The public 
has become accustomed to hearing choruses of children 
perform, but never ceases to be amazed that youthful 
instrumentalists can be formed into satisfactory ensemble 
groups. And in any city where bands and orchestras 
flourish, there the interest in the entire school music pro- 
gram has been stimulated. The growth of instrumental 
teaching, along with a general broadening of work along 
other lines, has attracted to the profession more proficient 
musicians than were formerly engaged in school music 
work. The ability of those musicians to produce results 
of a high order is really the cause for present interest in 
the work they have done and are doing. 


Demand Greater Than Supply 


The growth in the school music field has created a 
demand for teachers and supervisors that has been 
difficult to meet. Twenty years ago, conservatories and 
colleges were training but few musicians for school posi- 
tions. Now, practically every conservatory of note offers 
courses for the preparation of music supervisors; the 
colleges and normal schools all over the cotntry are 
engaged in turning out music teachers along with those 
in other branches, and in several of the larger institutions 
four-year courses leading to a degree are offered. Not 
only are hundreds of students enrolled in the many 
teacher training institutions, but also requirements for 
final certification have been increased to the point where 
it is no longer *possible for musicians in the general field 
to deride the supervisor as a person of inferior ability 
and education. The supervisor of to-day is necessarily 
of superior qualifications, for he must be not only a 
capable musician, but also familiar with the theories 
underlying the science and art of teaching. In addition 
to the educational requirements, he must have satisfied 
his instructors that he possesses personal qualities that 
will enable him to be a success in work with children. 


Several questions now arise. Are the training schools 
turning out so many graduates that’ the field will be over- 
supplied with teachers? Will competition for positions re- 
sult in a lowering of salary schedules? Under such condi- 
tions, will it pay one to prepare himself for work in the 
school music field? The time may come when there will be 
more capable musicians available than places for them; but 
those in a position to offer authoritative judgment tell us 
that it is not likely to come for some years. The thing 
that will happen is just what happens in any field: the 
ungualified and unsuccessful will have to give way to those 
who can produce satisfactory results. American cities 
are pretty well convinced as to the value of school music ; 
they are willing to pay for it, but will insist that the super- 
visor responsible for its development produces a reasonable 
return for the investment of time and money. And let no 
one be deceived as to the fact that music supervision en- 
tails an abundance of hard work. The private musie teacher, 
nerve wracked from efforts to instruet the uninspired, or 
the commercial musician, wearied of the grind of theater 
playing or “jobbing,” need not turn to the schools as situa- 
tions offering opportunity for a fine salary for a few 
hours’ work five days a week. School work is no sinecure 
and presents no haven for the unambitious. The ealls 
upon the supervisor are numerous, and he is to such an 
extent a public servant that his position requires tremendous 
expenditure of time and energy. 


The Financial Reward 


But some zealous musician says: “I will get proper 
training for school work; I am not lazy; I have enough 
of the missionary spirit to want to do all the things you 
tell me a supervisor must do. What I am anxious to 
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know about is the financial reward that goes with all 
the work. Further, I wish to be sure that I am entering 
a field in which there is a chance for real artistic 
growth.” Those are fair questions, and an attempt will 
be made to satisfy them, though it is difficult to furnish 
actual figures as to possible earnings. It may be desirable 
also to indicate briefly the more common types of posi- 
tions open to candidates. 

Teachers in the school music field are divided among a 
number of branches of the profession. First, there is the 
head of the music department in a school system. Such 
head may be called a supervisor or director, depending 
largely upon the size of the system. If the head consti- 
tutes the entire department, doing both supervising and 
teaching, he is usually designated as supervisor of music. 
That is the common position throughout the United 
States, and probably twelve to eighteen thousand people 
are in such positions. In the larger cities, where much 
work is carried on through departmental teachers, the 
head of the music work is quite commonly called director 
of music and those who work under his, direction, special 
teachers of music. The teachers may be employed either 
in grade or high schools, and include instrumental as 
well as vocal instructors. Frequently these teachers do 
some supervising and are classed as supervisors, being 
responsible to the director of music. In addition to these 
teachers, supervisors and directors, there is a large num- 
ber of thosé who are located in teacher training institu- 
tions, where they act as instructors in musical theory, 
history of music, public school methods and other sub- 
jects thought to be a necessary part of the supervisor’s 
education. In all, probably in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand musicians are, in one of the several capacities, 
engaged in actual school music work or helping pro- 
mote it. 


Salaries Vary 


The salaries paid to these thousands differ widely. The 
minimum yearly salary for a beginning supervisor with 
two years’ training and no experience in teaching of any 
kind is perhaps $1,000. There should not be misunder- 
standing as to this minimal salary. Young men and 
women just out of the training schools are placed at the 
low salaries, and the average is undoubtedly in excess 
of $1,000. Further, if a competent musician of many 
years’ experience as a private teacher or performer enters 


the school field, he is likely to be given a salary in 
accordance with the length of his experience. Nobody 
can say with authority what the maximum is or may 
become, as it depends in many cases on the ability of the 
supervisor to secure good results or what are considered 
good results by-the community. The larger cities range 
from $2,500 to $4,000; and in a few of the largest cities 
the schedule calls for more, maximum figures depending 
upon the experience and educational qualifications of 
those occupying positions. 


Almost every person engaged in school music work has 
opportunity to augment the school salary by means entirely 
legitimate. Church choir work is probably the most eom- 
mon source of extra employment; and no school authority 
can reasonably object to it. The supervisor is supposedly 
a musi ian competent either as a vocalist, organist or choir 
director, and, in a town or city of any siz will almost 
invariably be ealled upon for professional serviees in one 
of the churches. The financial inducements vary and here 
again are subject to the musician’s ability in the capacity 
for which he is engaged. , i * 

There is also a limited way in which the school musician 
may work as a private teacher. This is particularly true 
in the smaller communities where the number of able 
private teachers of voice or instrument is small. The word 
limited is used because the school teacher must do this 
private work outside of school hours and can aceept only 
a few pupils. This limitation is an advantage in a way 
inasmuch as it enables the instructor to take only such 


pupils as show signs of talent. In some communities, the 
supervisor has overdone the private teaching and has been 
so ambitious to increase his earnings that his school work 
has suffered. Through this over emphasis on private work 
he may also have forfeited the coédperation of competent 
private teachers who think the school musician is encroach- 
ing on their business. Such abuses frequently have led to 
a ruling by school authorities forbidding the supervisor to 
engage in private teaching. It will be well, therefore, for 
the supervisor to use considerable tact and discretion in 


undertaking any private instruction. 


The competent instrumentalist undoubtedly has a 
greater opportunity to augment the school salary than 
any other type of musician. If the supervisor is a cap- 
able band or orchestra director, his services as a director 
of adult organizations are always in demand. Many 
small cities throughout the Middle West insist that the 
supervisor be competent to lead both band and orchestra. 
Many of these cities have an arrangement whereby the 


supervisor does both school and community work, In 
such cases, organizations or business men may add to 
the salary paid to the supervisor by the board of edu- 
cation, with the understanding that he will organize 


and direct adult instrumental groups as well 
developed in the schools. The school organizations be- 


come natural feeders for the adult bands or orchestras 


and the more capable school performers play in both. 
Adult organizations, with full instrumentations, com 
plete libraries and surprising performing ability exist in 
hundreds of American commun'‘ties small in si I 
remote from musical centers. Many of these are di- 
rected by school music supervisors: and there is a g 
ing demand for the supervisor who can handle that kind 
of work. The salary offered in many cases com] 
favorably with that of the high school principal, 


highest, .salaried 
government. 


employee of the local or 


Concert Companies 


A few school musicians find it possible to organize 
and direct small companies of performers for concert 
work. Lyceum courses are almost universally offered 
in the smaller cities; and quite frequently musicians are 
to be found in one’s own town, capable of competing 
with the small companies sent out by the concert bureaus. 
String trios and small orchestras with well selected and 
carefully rehearsed repertoires can always find employ- 
ment; while the ubiqitous male quartet is an ever popu- 
lar attraction, especially when it is well trained and 
can present a varied program. This possibility for 
concert work not only offers the supervisor a chance 
to earn money but also gives him an outlet for his own 
ability as a performer. Any capable musician wants to 
keep himself in shape for performance. What more 
desirable occupation for his leisure than filling a few 
engagements as a concert artist? 

_ On the artistic side, it may be said without any reserva- 
tion that the school musician has the greatest: opportunity 
for improving conditions musically of any one in the music 
profession. Our future citizens are trained in the schools; 
and if music forms an important part of the school eurri. 
eulum and is carried on in a proper way, music will play 
an important part in adult life of the future. The appeal 
of music is universal; everybody responds to it in some 
form; and, if the child’s natural interest in it can be fos- 
tered throughout his school career, America will become in 
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time a nation of real music lovers, or should we say a 
nation of lovers of real music. In past years, and unfor- 
tunately in many schools to-day, all sense of employment in 
music has been stifled through an over emphasis on the tech- 
nical side of musie. Children have been drilled in the theory 
of music to such an extent that they have often lost all 
pleasure in music as a means of expression. But this con 
dition is rapidly changing and more attention is now given 
to artistic singing and the building up of the appreciative 
side of musie through intelligent listening. The phonograph 
has played an important part in this transformation: and 
everywhere through the schools, children are being taught 
to know and love the great masterpieces of music just as 
they are given a liking for the best literature. 

In thousands of American communities, really worth 
while concerts are promoted by the music supervisor. 


Some of these 


are given by imported professionals, but 
result of constructive work in school and 


more are the 


community. School children love to in public 


appear 


performances and the supervisor who capitalizes this 
natural desire net only is able to stimulate the childish 
musical ability but also furnishes the adult population 
with a chance to hear worth while music. For no 


Opportunities tor Service 

In all the activities which the supervisor takes on in 
addition to this school work,-he may be doing an im- 
mense amount of Take choir work. What an 
artistic force a competent leader of church music can 
be! He not only can raise standards of performance 
but also can elevate the taste of the congregation through 
selection of music that is appropriate to the service and 
at the same time good. A great deal of trash is sung 
by choirs and used for congregational singing. This 
is as true of large city churches as of the less pretentious 
Here is a field offering tremendous possibilities 
for the musician who has high ideals and at the same 
time the personality and qualities of leadership neces- 
sary to the successful choir director. Church work is 
likely to be an ungrateful task; but, since most super- 
visors undertake it, they should make an effort to raise 
the standards of church music just as they do in the 
school work, 

As a private teacher, the supervisor may become ¢e- 
sponsible for the development of many a performer. 
He may be the only competent violin or voice teacher 
in a community and as such can build up a group of 
pupils who will contribute largely to musical endeavors 
in future years. 


go¢ rd. 


ones. 


In the concert field, the supervisor has an opportunity 
to do the same thing in the way of elevating taste that he 
may do in the church musie work. Concert bureaus and 
lyceum managers do send out splendid musical companies ; 
but, unfortunately, there are unscrupulous booking agencies 
which rate a company solely by its ability in a low type of 
program. Skillful performers too often assume that resi- 
dents of the smaller cities are ignorant musically and pre- 
numbers similar to those pre- 
sented in vaudeville theaters. <A lyceum coursé promoted 
by church, school, business men or women’s elubs can both 
entertain and uplift. Musical companies should be obliged 
to submit programs in advance and local promoters givén 
demand the best in music. The school 


sent programs made up of 


an opportunity to 
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supervisor might well be asked to serve on the lyceum com- 
mittee and in such capacity could assure his community of 
high elass programs. And the supervisor who takes part 
in programs given in territory near his work has an educa 
tional duty which he will not neglect by pandering to an 
undeveloped taste. Rather he will select his numbers with 
a view to pleasing his audience through artistic rendition 
of good music. 


Singing to Accompaniment 
By Lois L. Ewers 

How many times we hear a good selection spoiled by 
the voice of the singer getting “off key.” That is, the 
voice shifts from the true pitch of the accompaniment. 

Two remedies for this are worth consideration. First, 
the singer should learn to listen closely to the instru- 
ment or instruments with which he is associated. Then 
he should be very careful to keep his voice quite in sym- 
pathy with this accompaniment and true to its pitch. 
Of course, the shifting of the pitch of the instruments 
to suit that of the voice is not to be considered. 

For your own edification (or amusement), sometime 
try playing the melody of a song a half-tone higher 
than the accompaniment. For instance, if the accom- 
paniment is in E-flat (three flats), play the melody in 
E (four sharps). The result probably will evoke a 
laugh—if the effect on the nerves does not send you to 
bed. But you will have a very good specimen of the 
effect of a singer out of tune with the accompaniment. 

Sometimes the accompaniment is at fault, more par- 
ticularly if it be from a single instrument. Often this 
fault comes from a lack of clearness and crispness in 
the tone-attack of the player. No, the accompaniment 
need not be loud; but the touch should be firm, even 
though gentle. The tones must come so definitely to 
the singer’s ear that it will catch them truly and have 
something to which it may gauge the voice. 


Announcement of the Winners in the ETUDE Prize Contest, 1922-1923 


musical effect can be more beautiful than the voices of 
hildren singing with correct tone production and with 
appreciation of the meaning of what they sing. The 
value of instrumental demonstrations already has been 
mentioned. As for the drawing power of school enter- 
unments, the presence of a large number of children 
any capacity always will bring out an admiring audi- 
ence of relatives and friends. They are put on in many 
places loney making ventures; but their chief merit 
] ir ability to interest the public in music and 
particularly in school music. In small and remote 
communities they constitute valuable additions to social 
life. Certainly, they add as much to a town’s enjoy- 
ment and edification as the best of moving pictures; and, 
' carefully planned their performance may be of gen- 
uine educational value. 
FINAL decisions have been reached, and Judges for each class, and in determining 
take pleasure in announcing the win- 
in the competition which closed on 
J ily if 
The task of making the awards was an 
arduous one, since there was an unusually 
large number of composers represented pedantic nature. 
and, in most cases, by more than a single 
mani if In addition to the fine array 
( American writers, practically all the 






countries were represented, in- 
ling India, China and Japan. Class 
There w 


S a certain standard set by the 


. & 





JOHN G. CUMMINGS 


John Grinnell Cummings has been for many years an active 
figure in the musical life of Michigan. Born in Centerville, 
Mich., Mr. Cummings studied in the Cincinnati College of 
Music and the New England Conservatory of Music. His piano 
teachers were William H. Sherwood and Xavier Scharwenka. 
Mr. Cummings’ “In the Gloaming’’ appears in this issue of 
THE ETUDE. 


this standard both the artistic and the prac- 
tical sides were considered. 
composers whose work was highly meri- 
torious failed to take cognizance of our 
restriction as to efforts of an involved or 


similar reasons, awards were withheld in 
parts of certain classes. 
The awards are as follows: 


1.—First 
(Madison, Wis.); second prize, E. R. 


A number of 


Cadman 


For this or for 


reason 


Peery (Hickory, N. 


Piano Solos 


prize, Cecil Burleigh 





ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 


Anna Priscilla}Risher was born near Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
pursued her musical studies there and in Boston, Mass, among 
her teachers having been A. M. Foerster, G. W. Chadwick, Carl 
Stasny and Leo Schulz. Miss Risher, who is a ’cellist, pianist 
and organist,’ is represented in the catalogs of the leading 
American publishers. Her ‘Indian Lament’ appears in this 
issue of THE ETUDE. 


Kroeger (St. Louis, Mo.) ; third prize, 
J. G. Cummings (Saginaw, Mich.). 


Class 2.—First prize, Charles Wakefield 
(Hollywood, Calif.); second 
prize, Anna Priscilla Risher 
wood, Calif.) ; third prize, Rob Roy 
Cue 


Class 3.—Second prize, Arnoldo Sartorio 
(Crefeld, Germany) ; third prize, Cuth- 
bert Harris (Gorleston-On-Sea, Eng- 
land) 


Vocal Solos 


Class 1.—Second prize, 

(Urenton, Negoe 
Choruses 

Class 1.—Second prize, J. Lamont Gal- 
braith (Richmond, Va.); third prize, 
R. M. Stults (Ridley Park, Pa.), 

Class 2.—Second prize, Richard Kieserling 
(Newark, N. J.); third prize, George 
Tompkins (Westport, Conn.), 

Class 3—Second prize, Fay Foster (New 
York, N. Y.); third prize, Richard J. 
Pitcher (London, England). 


Paul 


Ambrose 


(Holly- 





ROB ROY PEERY 


Rob Roy Peery, born at Saga, Japan, in 1900, is already a 
well-known violinist, organist and composer, His studies, 
which were begun at an early age, have been pursued entirely 
in this country. At present he isa teacher of violin and organ 
at Lenoir College, Hickory, N. C. Mr. Peery’s prize winning 
composition, ‘‘Spring Frolic,’’ appears in this issue. ‘Other com- 
positions of other prize winners will appear later. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


Difficulties with Scales 


(1) I have a pupil of twelve years who plays 
second grade pieces fairly well, and reads very 
well, but cannot play the scales in their simplest 
forms correctly. Could you advise me how to 
help this trouble? 

(2) In what order should the seales be taught? 
I have given first the major, second the minor, 
then the seales in thirds, sixths and double thirds. 
Is this order correct? 


(1) It looks as though you had pushed the pupil too 
rapidly in scale playing. Stick to the simplest forms, 
with one hand alone, until each scale is thus thoroughly 
mastered; and in no case take up a new scale until those 
studied previously are well in hand. Begin with the 
scale of C major, one octave, hands separately; then 
proceed to G, D, A and E, all of which are fingered ex- 
actly like C. Continue working with these five until 
each can be played at a moderate pace for two octaves, 
hands separately; and then add F and B, which require 
slightly different fingerings. In a similar manner, the 
flat scales may be taken up in the order of their signa- 
tures. Now extend the scales to three and four octaves, 
still with one hand at a time. 

I should say that the above process might well 
sufficiently occupy the pupil during the first two years. 
Next in order, begin to put the hands together by play- 
ing them through one octave, at first very slowly. After 
this can be done in parallel motion, have the scales 
learned in contrary motion, one octave as before. The 
two processes may be combined by playing up one octave 
in parallel motion, then an octave in contrary motion, and 
then down in parallel motion, thus: 


ae oe 























Eventually this process may be broadened out by 
substituting two octaves for one, in the above formula. 
The student should meanwhile learn to perform the scales 
in chromatic, instead of signature order. Many other 
devices for varying the treatment of these scales may be 
applied such as by practicing in different rhythms, as, 
for instance, the following: 


Ex. 2 






































by playing in canon form, with one hand two notes 
ahead of the other; by practicing at varying rates of 
speed with the metronome; by playing one hand staccato 
and the other legato, and various other ways. All these 
devices will tend to strengthen the pupil’s command 
of the scales and their fingering, and to prepare him to 
meet them confidently, in whatever guise they may ap- 
pear. 

(2) The above answer assumes that the major scales 
be thoroughly learned before the minors are introduced. 
Such a precaution will tend to prevent the confusion of 
which there is danger if both modes are studied at once. 
The minor scales should be treated just as carefully and 
accurately as the major, and may be practiced finally in 
the various ways suggested above. No form of practice 
is more valuable than that of double thirds, with which 
you conclude your list. After these are mastered through 
one, two or more octaves, they may be practiced profit- 
ably with broken thirds in one hand, as follows: 


























department. 


Daily Lessons with Children 


I wish some advice about my two children, whom 
I am teaching myself. One girl has had a halt- 
hour daily lesson for six months, and before that 
fifteen mintutes per day for six months. She is now 
on page 31 of the Presser Student’s Book. She 
worries because other children pass her in the book; 
but I require her to play each piece absolutely cor- 
rectly before she leaves it. She has committed 
nearly every piece to memory. She is also studying 
Gurlitt’s Op. 82, working at present on No. 50. 
Is it right to hold her back until each study or 
piece can be played easily ? 

My other daughter is seven, and is having a 
fifteen mjnute lesson.per day. I have started 
teaching both of them harmony, and am myself 
studying Heacox’s First Lessons in Harmony. Yo 
you approve of this as a text-book? 

The nine year old girl has small, rather weak 
hands, and stiffens readily, so that her wrists hurt 
her. How can she overcome this trouble ?—Mrs. 
Ge KoA. 


I think that you are carrying on the children’s musical 
education in a very sane and safe manner. Nowhere 
is thorough, careful work so necessary as during the 
first year or two, when the child is either made or 
marred as a future pianist. Many teachers, anxious to 
gain a reputation for rapid methods, hurry the child 
along with “difficult music” as the chief aim; and in so 
doing leave all sorts of threads hanging for future 
teachers to unravel. Don’t worry because other children 
are apparently more speedy in their progress. Quality, 
not quantity, counts in the long run. 

It might be well, however, to occupy a part of the 
daily lesson in distinctive sight-reading. Get some book 
of simple duets, and spend five minutes or so of the 
lesson period in having the children read these in strict 
time, without stopping for mistakes. You may at first 
play the remaining part yourself, with one of the girls, 
and eventually have them play together. 

As to harmony, the text book you mention is excellent. 
I would spend plenty of time on scale-structure and in- 
tervals, emphasizing each step by ear-training, illustra- 
tions on the keyboard, and writing. Here again, funda- 
mental training is all-important. 

Stiff wrists are a bad feature and should be avoided 
like a plague. Have the pupil begin each period of work 
by letting the hands hang loosely from the arms for a 
few seconds. Occasionally, too, as a test while she is 
playing, put your forefinger under her wrist and lift the 
forearm up, making sure that her hand hangs down 
relaxed, and does not extend out horizontally or up- 
ward from the wrist. It is also wise to have her hold her 
wrists rather high, above the level, in playing. Finally, 
do not let her force the tone at any point, but trust to time 
to strengthen her playing muscles. 


The Work of the Average Pupil 


Please suggest a course of study for a pupil of 
from ten to twelve years of age, during two years. 
What grade should he be in at the end of that 
time ?—C, B. 





First, let us agree on the status of the “average pupil,” 
for there are infinite grades of intelligence, of musical 
aptitude, of time given to practice, and other considera- 
tions. We will assume that our pupil is tolerably bright, 
is amenable to instruction, and that he is to practice 
an hour a day; that by a “year” is meant the usual 
yearly season of about 36 weeks; and that he is to 
begin at the very beginning. 

Various factors should go to make up such a course, 
especially the following: 

1. Musical notation: Including a study of clefs, meas- 
ures, notes, rests, accidentals and the common marks of 
expression, such as p, f, crescendo, diminuendo. 

2. Technique: Simple exercises for fingers, hand and 
arm; the major scales and the simpler minor scales, 
such as A, FE, B, D, G and C, two or three octaves, in 
parallel and contrary motion and at a moderate rate of 
speed. 

3. Harmony and ear-training: The construction of 
scales, the nature of intervals, and the recognition by 
ear of the simpler intervals (perfects, majors and minors 
at least) ; major and minor triads in root position and 
inversions, and the common principles of chord progres- 
sion in four-voice writing. Ear-training in determining 
these triads, 

4. Studies in the first two grades, illustrative of the 
technical work given in the exercises; and occasional 


pieces—perhaps four or five a year—in these grades. Ex- 





Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


planation of the forms used in these pieces, and biograph- 
ical data concerning their composers. 

5. Comanittal to memory of some, at least, of the above 
studies and pieces. 

6. Sight-reading of easy duets and solo pieces. 

7. Transposition of exercises or the simpler composi- 
tions into other keys than the one in which they are 
written. 

As a basis for the instruction thus outlined, any repu- 
table elementary books or “methods” may be employed. 
Result: at the end of two years the pupil should be play- 
ing pieces such as the Minuwetto from Beethoven's Sonata 
Op. 49 No. 2; the easiest pieces by Bach or Handel; 
and many of the pieces in Schumann’s Album for the 
Young, Op. 68. He will then be amply prepared to pro- 
ceed on to the work of the third grade. 


A Plan for Piano Study 


-Some time ago I asked the members of the Round 
Table to send any plans for study which they had evolved 
from their own experience. 
for a special kind of work, but capable of a much wider 
application, has recently been received. 


The following plan, designed 


To study a choral passage with two inner voices 
written in counterpoint, such as the following: 

















Method of procedure : 

1. Play octaves only of 
inner notes). 

2. Play full chords of choral part, taking care to 
select only the inner notes which belong to the 
chord passage, and not those of the contrapuntal 
accompaniment. 

8. Play the two inner voices written in counter- 
point, with distinet accent. 

4, Play No. 1 plus No. 3 above (octaves only and 
counterpoint). 

5. Play No. 2 plus No. 3 (full chords and counter- 
point). 

A further process, 
reading, is as follows: 

6. Play Nos. 4 and 5, first without tone and see- 
ond with tone.—ApBin Z. BRINK 


(omitting 


choral part 


especially adapted to sight- 


The obvious advantage of the above method is that it 
involves an appreciation of the relative value of each 
Take, for 
piece whatever that consists of a melody and accompani- 
ment. First in importance comes the melody itself; 
come the 


part of a given composition. instance, any 


next 


bass notes, which ordinarily constitute 


counter melody, as well as the foundation of the har- 
mony; and finally there are the subordinate parts of the 
melody and 


surrounding 


accompaniment, written as a rule between 
foundational base, but sometimes above or 
the melody. If each of these component parts be read 
or studied thoroughly, they may finally be put together 
with intelligent understanding. 

all test out 


Will not some others of our members 


Here is, then, a practical plan which we may 
with our pupils. 
send in their suggestions also? 


Saint-Saens on ‘Feeling in Music” 


THE views of a really great devotee of an art, relating 
to it, are ever interesting; and so we produce the words 
of the great French master, as found in Watson Lyle’s 
“Camille Saint-Saéns, His Life and Art” (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company ). 

“Someone has said lately that where there is no feel- 
ing there is no music. We could, however, cite many 
passages of music which are absolutely lacking in emo- 
tion, and which are beautiful, nevertheless, from the 
point of view of pure aesthetic beauty. 

“But what am I saying? 
and emotion, feeling and passion are evoked by the least 


Painting goes its own way, 


landscape. Maurice Barrés brought in this fashion and 
g 


he could even see passion in rocks. Happy is he who 


can follow him there.” 
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BIG COMPOSERS AND LITTLE 
PIECES 

In one of his books James Huneker re- 
marks, “Like Rubinstein, Tschaikowski 
became celebrated as a composer after he 
had written a little piano piece—a Chanson 
Sans Paroles, curiously enough in the 
same key as Rubinstein’s Melody in F. A 
Polish Dance, as we all know, lighted 
Scharwenka’s torch of fame in this coun- 
ity. 

It is perhaps natural that a little piece 
which everybody can play should be the 
greatest composers 
Yet there is some- 


means by which the 


reach the multitude. 


thing tragic in the fact. A composer 
spends years writing symphonies, ora- 
torios, operas, into which he puts the 


best he’s got, only to have them ignored 
in favor of little trifle, charming 


enough in itself, yet dashed off in a pass- 


some 
ing moment, or perhaps, as in the case 
of Tschaikowski’s short piano-pieces, at 
the request of a publisher. 

uld add many to Huneker’s list. 
name of Schumann would be un- 


Were 
Even the 
known to thousands of people but for his 
brief Traiimeret. The long works of 
Joachim Raff are forgotten altogether, and 
his dwindling fame rests upon a single 
piece for the violin well within the grasp 
of the amateur, his Cavatina, composed, 
it is said, to pay off his creditors when 
the composer was debt. 
Paderewski’s opera, Manru, and his sym- 
phonic works, are unknown to thousands 
who play his Minuet. Edward Elgar, es- 


| 
E 


imprisoned for 


sentially symphonist and oratorio com: 
poser, is known, if at all, by his Salut 
d'amour. Richard Strauss, the master- 


symphonist and dramatic composer, al- 
ready fast losing his former prestige, will 
be forgotten writes something 
short and catchy for amateurs, which he 
hasn’t done yet very successfully. If 
you would be immortal as a composer of 
big works, be sure and add plenty of 
“short stuff’ to your symphonies. 


unless he 


A song will outlive all sermons in the 
memory. Giles. 


COMPOSERS AND COFFEE 

A press clipping informs us that Doni- 
zetti, composer of “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,’ and other melodious operas, 
had a passion for coffee when composing. 
“He was accustomed to shut himself in a 
room with a quantity of music paper, pens 
and ink, and three or four pots of strong 
coffee. He would then begin to write and 
drink, and when this supply of coffee was 
exhausted, he would order more and con- 
tinue to drink it as long as he wrote. He 
asserted that coffee was necessary for his 
inspiration. The result of this pernicious 
habit was a yellow, parchment-like com- 
plexion with lips almost jet-black and a 
nervous system which soon caused his 
breakdown and death.” Donizetti died in- 
sane, while still in the “fatal thirties,” but 
one hesitates to blame it all on the coffee. 
His desire for the stimulant was probably 
a result, rather than a cause of what ailed 
him. But his habit is not to be recom- 
mended to the aspiring composer. 

Beethoven also was fond of coffee. He 
used to be very particular about it, and 
would measure out a precise number. of 
coffee-berries to go to each cup. 

Brahms also had a weakness for coffee. 
When he went to stay with his friend, Dr. 
Widmann, the poet and librettist, he took 
with him a sack of very special coffee and 
a coffee-mill to grind it. He liked to make 
the coffee for breakfast, thus, as Widmann 
says, “being host and guest in one.” 

Mozart is said to have been kept awake 
with coffee when he wrote the overture to 
“Don Giovanni,” the night before the opera 
was produced. He wrote the entire work, 
scoring as he went along, in time for the 
performance. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 





WHY 


bearded Brahms was a 
great physical 


THE brusque, 
powerfully built man of 
vitality, fine and noble-looking and by no 
means impervious to feminine charms. 
He was extremely fond of children, yet 
strangely enough he never married. If 
his reasons were those given by J. V. 
Widmann in his “Recollections of Jo- 
hannes Brahms,” readers will be surprised 
to learn that he was actually afraid to. 
One glimpses an amazing sensitiveness be- 
neath the hard crust of his superficial 
bluntness. 

From Widmann, the poet and librettist, 
we learn that Brahms “usually spoke 
jokingly of his bachelor state, and, es- 
pecially when answering inquiries of in- 
quisitive ladies, would make use of the 
facetious formula: ‘It is still my mis- 
fortune to be unmarried, thank God!’ 
Such jokes and other malicious little re- 
marks, as also the club life which his 
bachelor state constrained him to lead, 
often reminded me of which 
comparison owas strengthened when 
Brahms—one single time—spoke to me 
earnestly and with deep feeling of this 
Mawterswss.5 


Lessing ; 





“It was one of those summers in Thun 
SG aes Early one morning we were walking 
along the road which ends by the lake 
Beatenbucht to Merligen, and had 
somehow come to speak of women and 
family life. Brahms said, ‘I have missed 
my chance. At the time I wished for it 
I could not offer a wife what I should 
have felt was right.’ Upon my asking him 
if by that he meant tnat he had lacked 
confidence in his powers to keep a wife and 


from 





BRAHMS NEVER MARRIED 


children by his art, he replied: 4No, I did 
not mean that. But at the time when I 
should have liked to marry, my music was 
either hissed in the concert-rooms, or at 
least received with icy coldness. Now for 
myself I could bear that quite well, be- 
cause I knew its worth and that some day 
the tables. would be turned. And when, 
after such failures, I entered my lonely 
room, I was not unhappy; on the con- 
trary. But if, in such moments, I had 
to meet the anxious questioning eyes of 
a wife with the words, ‘another failure,’— 
I could not have borne that! For a 
woman may love an artist, whose wife 
she is, ever so much, and even do what 
is called believe in her husband—still 
she cannot have the certainty of victory 
which is in his heart. And if she wanted 


to comfort me...... a wife to pity her 
husband for his non-success...... ugh! I 
cannot bear to think what a hell that 


would have -been, at least to me.’ 
“Brahms uttered these words vehemently, 
looking so 
defiant and indignant that I could think 
of no reply; and only silently reflected on 
the one hand, what fiery and tender, jubi- 
lant and sad love-songs the man had writ- 
ten, who, walking beside me, thought at 
that moment of his lonely condition; and 
on the other, what mental suffering the 
noblest and proudest minds have to bear 


in short broken sentences, 


through hard-heartedness and lack of 
comprehension of the world. ‘It has been 
for the best, added Brahms, suddenly, 


and the next minute showed his usual ex- 
pression of quiet content.” 


LESCHETIZKY’S PIANISTIC IDEALS 


Amonc the great teachers of the piano- 
forte, even including Czerny, Clementi and 
Liszt, none ranks higher than Leschetizky, 
the teacher of Paderewski and many 
others. In her sketch of Leschetizky’s 
life, the Comtesse Potocka gives the fol- 
lowing account of how he came by his 
ideas in piano teaching. 

“Hearing Schulhoff formed an epoch in 
Leschetizky’s career. It was at an even- 
ing reception given by Dessauer in honor 
of the artist who had been so well re- 
ceived in Paris and whose concerts were 
announced in Vienna. ‘I well remember,’ 
says Leschetizky, ‘that drawing-room filled 
with musicians and critics, all expectation 
with regard to the artist of the day. He 
was, of course, asked to play, and ac- 
ceded with charming simplicity. After 
trying the piano and preluding a little, he 
began a composition of his—Le Chant du 
Berger. (In English, The Song of The 
Shepherd). Under his hands the piano 
seemed like another instrument. Seated 
in a corner, my heart overflowing with 
indescribable emotions, I listened. Not 
a note escaped me. I began to foresee a 
new style of playing. That melody, stand- 
ing out in bold relief, that wonderful 
sonority—all this must be due to a new 
and entirely different touch. And_ that 
cantabile, a legato such as I had not 
dreamed possible on the piano, a human 
voice rising above the sustaining har- 
monies! I could hear the shepherd sing 
and see him. 

“Then a strange thing happened. He 


had finished and awakened no response. 
There was no enthusiasm. They were all 
so accustomed to brilliant technical dis- 
play that the pure beauty of the composi- 
tion and interpretation was not appreciated 
Rh A: Dessauer coming toward me, a slight 
sneer of disappointment on his face, asked 
me what I thought of it. Still very 
much moved, I answered, ‘It is the play- 
ing of the future.’ 

TO sees Schulhoff’s playing was a revela- 
tion to me. From that day I tried to 
find that touch. I thought of it constantly, 
and studied the five fingers diligently 
to learn the method of its production. I 
practiced incessantly, sometimes even on 
the table-top, striving to attain firm finger- 
tips and a light wrist, which I felt to be 
the means to my end. I kept the beautiful 
sound well in my mind, and it made the 
driest work interesting. I played only 
exercises, abandoning all kinds of pieces; 
and when my mother advised me to go 
back to them, I only answered: ‘Oh no! 
it is not ready—I shall not have it for 
three months!’ In the meantime, Schulhoff 
had conquered Vienna. Heard in a large 
hall, his playing produced the proper effect. 
His concerts were all well and enthusiasti- 
cally attended. The public, struck by the 
beauty of his cantabile, so new to them, 
accepted his small pieces as I had—as 
revelations, He gave successful concerts 
in all the important cities of Europe. 
At the end of three months I was back 
at my work feeling less dry. I had attained 
my ¢asult.” 





THE ETUDE 
AN ODD COINCIDENCE 


In his charming book of reminiscences, 
Sir Georg Henschel relates the following 
rather strange occurrence. ‘‘Tchaikovski, 
whom I had the pleasure of secing nearly 
every day during his short stay in Lon- 
don, seemed to me, though then on the 
uppermost rung of the ladder of Fame, 
even more inclined to intervals of melan- 
choly than when I had last met him. In- 
deed, one afternoon, during a talk about the 
olden days in Petrograd and Moscow, and 
the many friends there who were no more, 
he suddenly got very depressed and, won- 
dering what the world and all its life and 
strife was made for, expressed his own 
readiness at any moment to quit it. To my 
gratification I succeeded in dispelling the 
clouds that had gathered over his mental 
vision, and during the rest of the afternoon, 
as well as the dinner in the evening, he ap- 
peared in the best of spirits. That was the 
last time I saw him, and less than five 
months after a very strange thing hap- 
pened. What to call it, I know not. 

“The sketch programs of the series of 
concerts by the Scottish Orchestra, which 
under my conductorship, were to commence 
in November, had as usual, been printed 
and published several months before the 
first concert, which tcok place in Edin- 
burgh, on November 3, 1893, and on the 


‘program there’ figured an Elegy for Strings, 


by Tchaikovski, written in memory of a 
departed friend. I had selected it as a fine 
example of the composer’s art, as being 
deeply emotional and impressive, even on so 
limited a scale and without the coloristic 
wealth of the full modern orchestra. The 
little work stood first in the second half of 
the program. After the usual interval be- 
tween the parts the members of the orches- 
tra had feassembled on the platform ready 
for me. As I made my way through them 
toward the conductor’s desk, one of the 
gentlemen stopped me for a moment and, 
handing me the Evening News, pointed to 
the heading of a telegram from Petrograd. 
Tchaikovski had died that morning.” 


“Paganini’s command of technic, which so 
astonished the world in his day that it was 
attributed to the influence of the Evil One, 
must now be considered part of the equip- 
ment of every modern virtuoso. I make this 
statement simply to illustrate the advance 
made in the science of the art.’’—Kubelik. 


MUSIC FOR THE DOWN AND OUT 


For twenty-one years, the Bowery Mis- 
sion, of New York, has been giving con- 
certs weekly for the benefit of human dere- 
licts. Dr. Hallimond, the superintendent 
of this famous mission, says that “the 
men who come to us are fighting a big 
fight. To them, music is as stimulating as 
to soldiers on a battlefield. They come to 
us, many of them tired, discouraged, dis+ 
heartened. The concerts cheer them, the 
music renews their courage. It gives them 
a great uplift. 

“Music liberates the imagination. It 
makes a man dream dreams and see visions. 
It renews hope. It is a proved fact that 
concerts have a therapeutic value in our’ 
work,” 

It seems that the audiences at these con- 
certs prefer good music to jazz; not un- 
naturally, considering the seriousness of 
their situation. Jazz is for the thoughtless 
and the reckless ; not for the desperate and 
distraught. 

Dr. Hallimond points out another touch- 
ing fact: “Music is the one thing one can 
give without being patronizing. No matter 
how tactfully one gives food, clothing, 
money or shelter, there is always the sug- 
gestion of charity in a gift to the unfor- 
tunate. Not so with music. It is a gift 
that can be given to rich and poor alike. 
Then, too, music is impartial, for it is a 
direct gift to every one in the large audi- 
ence. And for those two reasons, if for 


no others, it has inestimable value in the 
work of the missions,” 
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Prize Composition IN DIAN LAME NT 


Etude Contest 
Dignified and characterist ic. The themes are idealized. Grade 5, 


Adagio 





ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
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SPRING FROLIC 


A lively running waltz. Grade 4. ROB ROY PEERY, Op.20,No.2 


Prize Composition 
Etude Contest 
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IN THE GLOAMING 
Etude Contest SONG WITHOUT WORDS 


Avery fine study for the left hand; also for /egato playing. Grade 4. de G. CUMMINGS 
Andante con 
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CHEERFULNESS 


A very useful study piece, introducing nimble finger work in either hand. Grade 2 
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MOON MAID 


In modern gavotte rhythm,demanding grace and elegance, Grade 3. S, BERNHARD 
Moderato M.M. ¢=108 5 
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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use 1n your teaching, 
make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


You can use your originality, adapt the lessons of a great artist to your teaching and gain independence. 


Twentieth Anniversary now being celebrated ! 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in the Erupr columns since 1908. 





—— 





To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
| Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: } 








I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 

. L c 

Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous : 
| New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense through every phase of the study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative 
of leaving home to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the instruction in Choral Conducting; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical 
University Extension System the masters’ methods are taught in the home by methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjoist; Samuel 
easily understood lessons sent by mail. Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give 


their methods for mastering these instruments. 
The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate just how 


| 
i] he secured his incomparable effects. The Cornetist studies with the master More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these \ 
| Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to interpret various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we j 
| the soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


Send Coupon for Special Limited 
| 20th Anniversary Offer to Etude Readers 


\ 
} Be progressive! Many people want success but don’t know how to get 1. Working blindly, groping in the dark, struggling against trained thinkers, is 


Most people seeking success are sincere enough in their desires—but they placing a tremendous handicap upon the person who wamts to succeed, but who 
don’t know the way. lacks definite, certain knowledge of the ‘fundamentals that. underlie all music. 





| Opportunity Can Either 
Make or Destroy TRG xiaeue MRO ne Redes cbt mindoue. 


y Wa- + : . ante y « 1a acen ¢ H - bp ragaArAs 
Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity will come. And it will. It Please send me catalog, sample lessons and, full information regard 


comes sooner or later to almost everyone, giving him the chance to do bigger 


things and make larger profits than ever before. | OP; Cc £ OVoi OH \ 
lano, ourse or oice armony ‘ 


Student 
Pee 0) Violin O)Advanced Com- 


Put X in the CJ in the coupon to show which course interests you. | _] Piano, Normal Gui position 
ini uitar 
Training Course (1) History of Music 


| for Teachers A : 
C1] Banjo, 5-String (Choral Conduct- 1 


| ing course I have marked with an X below. 





Return at once and a catalog and full particulars of course will 





be sent you, with details of the 20th Anniversary offer—one 








[] Cornet, Amateur 








which will mean a substantial cash credit on your tuition. | [] Organ (Reed) ing 
! [] Cornet, Profes- (J Public School 
; sional 0 Mandolin Music 
| 
: Y be! I BET ime TOR PIN iss 5. oS tes oletasdisee'el ed) v. gi tiale ob oe / Tap en ts named k 
University Extention Conservatory == oy Ee ae 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET : CS, a ae 
DEPT. B-32 CHICAGO, ILL. CUTE: ns Ma eg ee a eR e  e 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


of Concert and 
Operatic Stars 


Wherever cultivated people gather, 
current music is a topic of general 
conversation. 


Especially is this true of the present. 
For the pages of musical history are 
rapidly turning and the great names of 
yesterday's concert and operatic stages 
are rapidly being supplanted by new. 
World's critics have acclaimed a New 
Hall of Fame. 


Do you know them? Know Chamlee, 
Easton, Danise—great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera of today? 


Are you conversant with the current 
triumphs of Onegin, Huberman, Ney, 
Willeke, Dux, Karle—Strauss ? 


To bespeak the common knowledge of 
music which the social world expects 
of a cultured person you must be. 


On Double-Faced Records 


Now Brunswick offers the most distin- 
guished recordings of these great artists 
of today, on double-faced records . . . 
the world’s truest phonographic repro- 
ductions 


Every shade and subtlety, every note 
and intonation is brought out crystal 
clear on these amazing records. For it 
was because of superlative new quality 


in reproduction—a record years ahead 
of its time—that Brunswick was chosen 
as the most fitting means to perpetuate 
the musical achievements of this day 
to coming generations. 


Play On Any Phonograph 


Brunswick Records play on any phono- 
graph. Thus, regardless of which make 
of instrument you have, you can bring 
the entire New Hall of Fame into your 
home. 


Note, too, that all Brunswick Records 
are double-faced. Two selections on 
each record—a radical departure from 
the old single-faced celebrity record. 


Hear—Compare 


If your ear is accustomed only to or- 
dinary phonograph records, you are 
urged to hear a Brunswick Record. It 
will prove a revelation. 


“Mechanical” suggestion is refreshingly 
absent. Tones are sweeter, fuller and 
more beautiful. Even the upper register 
of the female voice is achieved without 
slighest tremor. All the world is turn 
ing to the Brunswick Record. And to 
the Brunswick Phonograph. 


Your nearest Brunswick dealer will 
gladly give you a demonstration. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


timed —musically : 


World-Great Artists 
on Double-Faced Records 


Of supreme importance to every 
family with a phonograph, is the 
recent decision of Brunswick to offer 
Famous Artists’ renditionsondouble- 
faced records, 


It marks the first step of Brunswick’s 
nation-wide movement to place 
greatest artists and greatest music 
within the reach of every American 
home. 


Brunswick Gold Label Records 


Just twice the music as before! Two 
selections in place of one! An inex- 
pensive way to quickly acquire a dis- 
tinguished musical library. Start by 
obtaining three or four of these 
records from the new release each 
month. 


“eopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, Max Rosen, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Florence Easton, Tino 
Pattiera, Claire Dux and other inter- 
nationally acclaimed artists of the 
New Hall of Fame will contribute 
continuously and exclusively for the 
new Brunswick Gold Label Records 


—the world’s truest reproductions. 


Play On Any Phonograph 
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100 FAMOUS FIRST 


GRADE 


PIECES 





WITHOUT 
OCTAVES 


FOR 
PIANO 











Consisting of the choicest assortment of Schirmer’s easy piano 


solos, the selection being based on each piece’s 


consistent demand 


according to sales records from publication to the present time 


srinted from handsome 


Taisen 


plat Oo c e best music paper, 
ran cented a 1 artistic title-pages, ne 
presented sath all the refineme ie of the 








1odern editing, are eminently desir- 
m the standpoint of every teacher. 
hemselves they constitute a practical 











a large class; and their addition to any 
teaching repertoire is certain to be stimu- 
lative. All the phases of elementary 
pune playing are represe ntatively covered 
by the list: a handy reference in this re- 
spect is the large free natal et illustrated 
and especially noted below. 





library of easy solos sufficient. to serve 
Price Price Price 
Net Net : Net 
Barnes, Edward Shippen Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude Rogers (continued) 35 
Jig 35 Village Dance 30 OP - OH vn ae 
es] xy Tao 4jower altz Oc 
Becker, René L. Eley “hi 1 o as Bedtime Song 30 
White Rose Waltz, Op. ws eat OS ird Song 3 
52. No. 5 x : 35 The Merry Shepherd 30 ae x An  D: 30 
Lullaby 40 Salebieabe pres 
Biedermann, A. Julius Ghosts 35 Ring Around the Rosy 35 
The Little Musician 35 Evening Song 35 Smith, Hannah 
The Old Manin Leather, Ding, Dong, Bell! 30 The Brook, Op.8, No.2 30 
Op. 91, No. 2 35 At Twilight 35 Slumber Song, Op. 8 
Valse Favorite 30 A Jolly Time 35 No.8 i . 30 
Spring Flowers 35 Melody, Op. 8, No. 6 30 
J we nder’s Blue, Op. 91, Loth, L. Leslie Matin (seed Gas 8 
No. 1 3S The Bobolink 35 No. 3" ir0 
I Love Little Pussy, ( p. Teasing 35 Gypsy Dance, Op. 7 
91, No. 9 35 Sunny Fields 30 INo. 4 ; fee 
Ding ook , Bell! Op. March 30 Columbine Waltz, Op. 8 
o1. 4 35 J 5 re ta. 2 
t No. 5 30 
Bilbro, Mathilde Mana-Zucca 5 he Cradle Song, Op. 8, 
The Week Song 40 Sunlight, Op. 50, No. 4 35 No. 1 30 
I Wonder if the Lion Moonlight, Op. 50, No.2 30 Catch Me, Op.8,No.12 30 
Knows 40 ry 
7 uM: mt 25 ny bath sae 40 Maxim, Florence Swift, Newton E. 
Rive Little Hunters and The Rooster 5 Down by the frog Pond 30 
aha Bigy Black Beat / MA abe oo oe) ee ae at 
A Fable , 40 Old Noah Himself 40 Mistress Mary, Quite 
The Robin and the Ca- —Neidlinger, W. H. 5 tr hale a0 
nary 40 Dancing Under the DS ie hart ~ 
a3 ee ter yee 3 a Es The Land of Nod, Op. 
Dutton, Theodora May-Apples 35 10, No. 6 35 
x he as he Boat Tips 39 Oehmler, Leo The Merry go - round, 
epee 2 Valsette, Op. 202, No.1 40 Op. 14, No. 1 30 
he Birthday be Goblin's Midnight Pro- The Grasshopper __ $0 
Rocking the Cradle 35 cession, Op. 202, No.3 40 The North Wind Doth 
Christmas-Day Secreta) 35 March, Op. 202, No.6° 40 Blow 30 
Boating-Song 20 Terry, Frances E. 
Engel, S. Camillo Orth, L. E. F Under the Trees 30% 
March to Supper, Op. Tiddledywinks, Op. 15, Broomstick March 30 
31, No. 8 30 No.8 30 Going to Camp 30 
. wal wee Sleepy Time, Cp. 16, 
Frederiksen, Torvald No.3 35 Tomlinson, Arthur 
l n¢ le Petey s Minue t 30 Playing for Mother, Op. Marching Song 35 
My First Waltz 35 34 INNS 30 March 35 
Mamma’s Two-Step 40 i Peete aS av Parade March 35 
Little Jack’s March 35 mu By 1 Fingers, Ope 5; 35 Evening Song 35 
“ iH ot radle-Song ae Moon ight Dance, Op. Ts Dance-Song 33 
all reams a No. 5 40 Van Gael, Henri 
Hackh, Otto Me hindi Waltz, Op. 21, Waltz-Lullaby 50 
The Tin Soldier No. 10 40 
(Mz arc J Op: “2360, Jack Straws, Op. 15, ded be 3 
No. 2 35 No. 2 35 Aidala acpeaaees 40 
Onth ie idow. Danse Valtz, Op. 87, No: 1 fe 
Rustique, Cp. 230, Rogers, James H. Williams, Frederick A. 
Nov 47 > 35 Valse 30 Song of June, Op. 64, 
Message of the Flower. The Hurdy-Gurdy Man 30 No. 3 40 
Mélodie, Op. 230, The First Robin 30 Wyatt, Eugéne 
No. 3 35 Swing Me Higher! 35 Osoeasy ; 30 
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)Your regular dealer not only carries the 
(100 Famous First Grade Pieces’’ 
stantly in stock, but he will be glad to 
arrange for you to examine them con- 
veniently and to make selections freely 


con- 


Special Notice: Here illustrated is 
he 24-page, 9x12, descriptive pam- 
hlet issued as a Teacher’s Guide for 

the “100 Famous First Grade Pieces.” 

A thematic of each piece, unique refer- 

ence tables telling the various items of 

study for which the pieces are suitable, 
and much comprehensive information 
are its general features. A copy will 
be sent free upon addressing your 
regular dealer or the publishers 
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THE ETUDE 


EVERY THINKING 
MUSICIAN 


WILL WANT TO OWN SUCH AN 


IMPORTANT AND AUTHORITATIVE WORK 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


By ADOLF WEIDIG 


This comprehensive treatise by a theorist of international repu- 
tation is a publication event that has aroused interest ever since it was 
first known Mr. Weidig was putting into available form for general 
distribution the aus a his wide experience as a teacher of theory. 


The author exp'ains his text-book is intended as a practical guide 
for all serious pee riesl students of theory, and the subject matter has 
purposely been presented in as simple and direct a fashion as possible. 
Vivid facts, told with unquestioned authority, make this story of 
music theory one of fascinating interest. 


The Rules will be found to include only those necessary to a clear 
understanding of music in the making. And they are given additional 
weight by having been derived from the application of the accepted 
principles governing the works of the masters. Consequently the reason 
and the authority for a rule are so presented that the student may judge 
for himself the value and importance of each rule. 


There is nothing abstruse or needlessly complicated in the presen- 
tation of any phase of the subject. Guess-work is totally eliminated and 
corfusing ‘‘don’ts’”” have been reduced toa minimum. All the facts can 
be easily assimilated, thereby becoming a real part of the student's 
growing musical understanding. 


An outstanding teature of the work is the attention paid to original 
illustrations. The student is obliged to find corroborating examples in 
the compositions he plays or hears which willlead to a thorough 
acquaintance with standard music literature. 


Price $3.00 


OTHER MUSIC STUDY BOOKS OF PROVED VALUE 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY (.20c...2.....0.2eceueas ees 0.35 
By Emil Barth 
Treats of the fundamental material of musical theory in a scholarly 
and extremely thorough fashion. ‘A most dependable text-book in 
constant demand, 


HARMONY AND ANALYSIS............... sons oo sc ea etc ey hema 
By Kenneth M. Bradley 
Covers the wide field of harmonic material according to a definite plan 
which the author presents in such a practical way as to be of great hele 
to the student. 


PIANO TECHNIC FOR CHILDREN................ s seve Lavtegahes een 


By Julia Lois Caruthers 
A Carefully worked out system of technical training in which the child’s 
natural love for imaginative action is utilized in a highly interesting 
way as an aid for the development of finger facility as well as musical 
understanding. This system is now being used by many desciples of 
Miss Caruther’s training with great success. 


KEYBOARD HARMONY and TRANSPOSITION (3 vols.) each............0.40 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 
A complete course of practical harmony which may be applied by the 
teacher directly to piano study. It has been generally accepted as one 
of the most useful works of its kind now before the public. 


PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER.......... +s os yap swine 303.050 g 
By Robert J. Ring 
“A most ingenious little book for the attractive presentation of the 
scales’’ says one well known educator and this opinion by an authority 
on the subject has been born out by the sustained popularity of the book. 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO TO THE CHILD BEGINNER......1.50 


By Louise Robyn 
Consists of 36 lessons dealing progressively with material by which the 
child’s musical intelligence is guided in the proper channels. The author 
has won distinguished success as a teacher. 


COURSE OF FORTY LESSONS FOR THE PIANO............1.00 


By Allen Spencer 
A clear exposition of how to teach the piano beginner, child or adult, 
by one of the best known music pedagogues in the country. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Ave. —“ 


.2.00 
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IN THE OLD SWING 


A poetic little tone picture. The characteristic swaying motion is exceeding well done. Grade 22. 


Comodo, moderato M.M. e= 66 . 4 — pees 
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THE SILVER LAKE 


A very tasteful boating picture. To be played ina gentle and flowing manner. Grade 3 WALLACE A. JOHNSON, Op. 69, No. 6: 
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THE WOOD BROOK 


A lively, characteristic waltz movement; but not for dancing. Grade 3. 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME FOSTER 
FOR VIOLIN ALONE OR WITH PIANO — tyansi by FREDERICK MaoMURRAY 


A very interesting novelty. The violin part is complete in itself and may be played alone: or the accompaniment may be added, A fine en - 
core number. From a set of Four Melodies. 
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“CURED” 


MUSICAL RECITATION MILDRED ADAIR 


JAMES W. FOLEY Yes, Will - y is much bet - ter now; he 
It real - ly was quite far to school,too 
He walked a -bout the yard a_ bit, but 
The blackboard was’ so ver y high and 
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THE SUN WILL SHINE AGAIN 
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Andante moderato 


ALFRED L.FLUDE 
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LEONORE LIETH, Op.77, No.1 
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The New Way to Have Naturally Curly 
Hair ALL the Time 


Some More Prize-Winning Photos in Country-Wide Contest for Users of the Famous 
Nestle Home Outfit for Permanent Waving by the NEW LANOIL Process 


HE famous New 
York hair genius, 
Mr. C. Nestle, has 
created a sensation 
with his wonder- 
ful Home Outfit 

invention, which makes the straight- 

est hair on child or adult naturally 
curly and wavy—not to stay for 

“seven days” only, but for 
ALWAYS, through every test of 
rain, shampoos, perspiration or fog. 





‘Tam fLoreyer 
through with curling 
kids, irons and lo- 
tions,” writes one 
mother. “My three 
daughters, two nieces 
and myself all have 
naturally curly hair 
now, thanks to your 
Home Outfit.” 


Mother 

LANOIL-Waved Sick 
Daughter’s Hair 
“This little girl was 
ill in bed, when I 
waved her hair with 
your clever  invyen- 
tion,” writes Mrs. 
Lioryp, mother of 
Exva, from Walla 
Walla, Wn. ‘‘Her hair 
is bobbed and medium 
thick. We are simply 
delighted with her 
curls.” 





Illustrated booklet 

sent on request. 

In June, we published several 
photographs of prize winners in the 
recent LANOIL waving contest. 
We here publish additional ones to 
illustrate the results which you too 
may expect with your hair. Unless 
you can come to the great Nestle 
Establishments in New York, where 
over 200 waves are given daily to 
New York’s smartest women, the 
Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit is 
the only way you can get genuine, 
naturally curly hair. 


Curling Fluids Cannot Do 
What the Nestle Home 
Outfit Does 


So-called hair stiffeners of the 
fluid or paste type will not do what 
the Nestle Home Outfit does. They 
are easily defeated by perspiration, 
rain, fog, or bathing, the very 
influences which act just the oppo- 
site way on hair treated by the 
Nestle Home Outfit. Humidity of 
every kind makes such hair curlier 
instead of straighter. 


It requires no special cleverness 
to use the Home Outfit. “I enjoyed 


ae 








The Nestle LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use. 
A single application gives 
you naturally curly hair. No 
breakage, frizz or harshness 
is possible. The waving is 
comfortable and quick, the 
results are permanent and 
lovely, and water only makes 
them lovelier. Send the cou- 
pon below for free booklet, 
or better still, directly for 
the Home Outfit itself on 30 
days’ trial at our expense. 
Free trial supplies are sent 
with it. Use them. Then 
wash your curls and waves. 
If you are not delighted, re- 
turn the Outfit, and your 
money will be immediately 
refunded in full. 


Ne 








LANOIL-Waved Three Months Before 
This Photo 


Miss Lena M. Martice, of Cornwall, 
Ontario, Canada, writes, “My hair is 
very blonde, of average thickness, and 
was waved by my friend with my Out- 
fit three months before this photo. I 
have wonderful waves—soft, long and 
lustrous, and am very thankful to you, 
Mr. Nestle.’ 


waving Mother’s hair, and she en- 
joyed doing mine,” writes a 12-year- 
old girl. The new LANOIL Process 
is simple, it is safe. It is PERFECT. 
It means merely winding the hair 
on the Nestle curler, wetting it with 
the gentle LANOIL lotion, and 
slipping over the curler the little 
heater worked from your light sock- 
et. In seven minutes that strand has 
a natural curl of silken softness, 
and no amount of wetting, sham- 
pooing or rubbing will take away 
the curl you have given it. 


ee NN Se 


Mother Curls “Three Daughters and Two Nieces.”’ 





School Girl ‘‘Waves Seven in Her Class.’ 


Curls and Waves That 
You Can Wet 

Imagine the comfort of soft, 
bright curls and waves wherever 
you go, in rain or sunshine. Imagine 
waking up in the morning with such 
curls and waves flowing over your 
shoulders. Imagine throwing water 
on them to see them become even 
curlier than before. 


The dainty apparatus which will 
give you such hair is perfectly safe, 
and fun to operate. We do not ask 
you to take it on our word. We 
will give you free supplies and thirty 
days to test it on your own hair, 
and we will take all responsibility. 


Her Hair Was Perfectly 
Straight 


Miss Leona BinoGMan, 118 
Spring St., Keyser, W. Va., 
says, ““My hair was perfectly 
straight and very fine, When 
I curled it seven months ago, 
I had no idea it would last so 
long. Everyone thinks it is 
beautiful, and I am perfectly 
satisfied.” 


Illustrated booklet 
sent on request 





Gladly Sent On 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 
Send the coupon at the right with 
a money order, check or bank draft 
for $15 today. Or, if more conven- 


AGENTS WANTED 


We now have several hundred women 
and girls who make a tidy, independent 
income by selling the famous Nestle 


Home Outfit in their own neighbor- 
hood. We are ready to employ more. 
If interested, full particulars will 
gladly be forwarded you. 





, 


ient, deposit it with your postman 
when the Outfit arrives. It is 
distinctly understood that should 
you decide, within 30 days’ test that 
your curls and waves are not as 
lovely, natural and permanent as 
you expect, you need only return 
the Outfit, and the entire $15 will 
be refunded immediately without 
deduction for postage, free trial 
supplies, or the use of the Outfit. 


We want you to have naturally 
curly hair—we want your home to 
be ecmone the 65,000 homes where 
the Home Outfit has made women, 
girls and children happy with nat- 
ural, silky-bright permanent waves 
and curls. Remember the Nestle 
LANOIL Outfit will last a lifetime, 
and can be used on as many heads 
as you desire. Do away with your 
straight hair troubles today by 
sending for this wonderful little in- 
vention on trial. 

Should you like more particulars be- 

fore ordering the Home Outfit on ‘rial, 


write for our freeinteresting booklet on 
Nestle Waving by the LANOIL Process 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., Ltd., Dept. E 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Her Husband Helped 
LANOIL- Wave 
Her Hair 


“My wave was done 


with the assistance of 
ia dyiast ae 31 

my husband in 31% 

hours,” writes Mrs. 


Amy Kite, Arling- 
tony ORG Ley Ase he 
prefers close waves, 
we got that effect. I 
am exceedingly well 
pleased, Mr. Nestle, 
and consider LAN- 
OIL a great discov- 
ery.” 





Fill in, tear off and mail this coupon today 





NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. E 
12 &14E. 49thSt., New York, N. Y. 


I would like vou to send me the Nestle 
LANOIL Home Outfit for Permanent Wav- 
ing. It is dis‘inctly understood that if, 
after using the Outfit and the free trial ma- 
terials, [ am not satisfied, I may return the 
Home Outfit any time within 30 days, and 
receive back every cent of its cost of $15. | 


! | 
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I enclose $15 in check, money order, 
or bank draft as a deposit. 

O I prefer to deposit the $15 with my 
postman when the Outfit arrives. 

OR, check here..... .. if only free booklet 
of further particulars is desired. 
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S' NCE the dawn of history, man has con 
<= istently endeavored to govern his 
thoughts and actions by means of formule. 
The maxims of Confucius are to this day 


the foundation of all law in that great con 


ere of people called China. Moses as- 
cended the sacred Mount Sinai and returned 
with tablets of stone upon which were en- 

ved the ten Commandments. Solomon’s 

yverbs are more quoted and followed, 
perhaps, than his more poetic songs of 
love The philosophic writings of Mo- 
hammed govern the lives and customs of 
milli of his followers in Europe and 
Asia to-day. 

The chemist assures us that the symbol 


H?O represents water, the physician at- 

tempts to regulate our food and drink ac- 

rding to his ever-changing theories of 

physicist 

xplains away many of the physical mys- 
{ 


calories and vitamines, and the 


ife by means of a convenient 


fourth dimension. Beatrice Fairfax and 
Dorothy Dix, through the medium of the 
daily | administer sugar-coated tablets 

advice to clarify the life problems of 
t] shop girl and the butcher boy, the 
policeman and the serving maid. And the 
late Willie Keeler, peer of- all baseball 
player immed up the whole art of bat- 


aphorism, “Hit ’em 
where they ain't. 


It is not rprising, then, that the singer 
and the singing teacher should search the 
writings of the past hoping to find some 

miforting commandments, or that they 

ud seek the guidance of some musical 
Moses to lead them out of the wilderness 


f confused thought into the promised land 
| perfection. For it is always easier 
pt the crystallized doctrines of the 

( ts, handed down from a remote and 


st, than to use the God- 
of reason and apply it to 
the problem of the day 


leretore sacre l Da 
iven attribute 
the solution of 
nd hour. 


Think for Yourself 


o think for oneself, nevertheless, re- 
nains the highest test of a man’s character 
and of his individuality ; and the men who 
emerge from the ruck of the fight and who 
stand at the head of their professions, be 
they musicians, chemists or engineers, are 


ie men who think for themselves. It is 
not for them to reject the old wisdom, but 
to apply it to the art and the business of 
to-day; to extract the heart and soul out 
of its mysteries and to amplify it so that 
the world will be better and wiser for their 
ae 


ort and comparatively unimportant so- 


journ in it. 

The knowledge of what has been done 
in the past in the art and practice of voice 
production is not far to seek. Ten thou- 
in every language, de- 
utmost detail the action 
muscle, thc 


scribing with the 
of every function of every 
organ, the vibration of every resonant bone 
and cavity, the relative value of every 
psychic suggestion. Teachers are to be 
found to explain with their tongues and 


exemplify with their voices every principle 


of their ancient and honorable art. And 
in every civilized land (not to mention 
some that are still not wholly 


civilized) 


are to be heard singers of the greatest ex- 
willit 


cellence, ig to show, for a compara- 
tively small amount of money, to what 
perfection and beauty the grand old art of 


singing has been carried. 
Race and Language 

Whether or not the old Biblical tale, 
which relates that before the building of 
the Tower of Babel all men spoke one 
language, be literally true, it were idle to 
We find, late in the year 
1923, clearly defined races and languages 
existing the world over, and each of these 
is associated with an unique and individual 


speculate here. 


quality in the voices of the men and women. 
The Chinaman sings to the accompaniment 
of his three-stringed fiddle, in a tone and 
within a range of voice peculiarly Chinese. 
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By NICHOLAS DOUTY 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself ’’ 











Song and Speech: Nationality and Personality 


By Nicholas Douty 


{Epitor’s Norn. 





Mr. Nicholas Douty, 


who for seventeen years has been the tenor 


soloist at the famous Festivals of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, is one of the foremost singers 
and teachers of America. His gifts as a composer are known to many. His Oratorio 
Repertoire in four volumes (one each for Soprano, Tenor, Contralto and Bass) is the latest 
step in collections of this kind and embraces just the material that students, teachers and 


singers must have for their everyday work 


in Oratorio. The collection has just been 


published and is a monument to Mr. Douty’s musical and editorial ability.] 


The deep and sonorous basso of the Rus- 
sian is recognized and admired everywhere 
as a racial peculiarity. The German, with 
his superb physique and his consonantal 
language, sings with a tone quality which 
those accustomed to the freer-throated 
vowels of the Italian designate as gut- 
tural. The somewhat nasal quality of the 
singing voice of the Semite, be he Jew, 
Turk or Arab, is easily recognized. Melba, 
an Australian, and Nordica, an American, 
from Maine (to particularize), were prod- 
ucts of the same studio and sang the same 
songs; but the resulting tonal effects were 
entirely different. Ruffo, the Italian, Chal- 
lapin, the Russian, and Whitehill, the 
American, all baritones, have voices racially 
as well as individually distinct. Sembrich, 
whose magnificent art and lovely voice 
delighted us all a few years ago, had a tone 
quality quite as different from Galli-Curci 
or Garrison as was her race, her training 
and her culture. 

The alluring beauty of the voice of the 
Welsh tenor was well exemplified in the 
art of Ben Davies, Edward Lloyd and 
Evan Williams. One of the wisest of the 
present-day singers is John McCormick. 
He not only understands the art of sing- 
ing, but he also has the good sense to 
retain the unique Celtic beauty of his tone, 
whether he sings in English, German or 
Italian. That the world recognizes this 
racial beauty in his voice is evidenced by 
his recent great successes in Berlin and 
other German cities. One remembers with 
a great deal of pleasure the performance, 
in Italian, of a Japanese prima donna. Not 
only her face and her physique, but the 
unusual color of her voice, made her 
Butterfly an individually Japanese figure 
which no other singer could hope to imitate. 

These racial and linguistic peculiarities 
of tone-color, resulting, as they do, from 
obscure racial differences in the structure 
of the vocal organs, are above all else to 
be preserved. By them th® domain of the 
art of singing is eternally enlarged; with- 
out them it would tend toward a monoto- 
nous flatness and lack of variety. The 
present-day singers and teachers should 
keep what is good in each and reject what 
is bad. 

At the foundation of all the art, stands 
the lovely bel canto of the Italians, free- 
tongued, free-throated, perfectly controlled. 
Surely the tact and taste of the French- 
man, and the beauty and resonance of some 
of his nasal vowels, are needed. From 
the German can be learned energy and 
strength and fine musicianship, and upon 
the operatic stage, the ability to synchro- 
nize the music, action and light effects. 
The clarity of voice and good enunciation 
of the Welshman and Irishman, and the 


good-humored, practical, common-sense 


tone of the English, must also come in for 
their share of our appreciation and esteem. 

The United States of America is the 
meeting place for most of the races and 
cultures of the world; the melting pot out 
of which a new and tremendous people is 
being born before our startled eyes. All 
the phenomena to which I have attempted 
to call your attention-are occuring here 
and now. It may be that the characteris- 
tically American singing voice has not yet 
arrived. However, the nation which has 
produced Nordica, Eames, Fremstad, 
Farrar, Homer, Garrison, Sundelius, Mary 
Garden, Bispham, Witherspoon, Bonelli, 
and a thousand others, is a living force to 
be reckoned with. One can easily imagine 
how, with greater facilities for study and 
with a municipal opera house and sym- 
phony orchestra in every large city, the 
Américan singing voice might well become 
the greatest in the world. 


Personality 

Personality is the sum of all the good 
qualities of an individual, minus his bad 
ones. His physical strength, his mental 
alertness, his psychic intuitiveness, his 
imagination, his personal appearance, his 
neatness (or lack of it), his taste, his re- 
finement, his culture, all his physical and 
mental attributes, produce and project an 
unique and personal atmosphere which em- 
anates from him and excites in those about 
him a sensation of attraction or repulsion. 
“One leaves a little of one’s self in every 
hour,” says Sully- 
Prudhomme; and Emerson reminds us that 
the gift of one’s self is the only one worth 
giving. 

Looking in retrospect over the great 
singers of the past, one is astonished to 
find that it is the whole personality of the 
men and women, and not the voices alone, 
that returns to the memory. 


place and in every 


Personality and voice, indeed, seem un- 
divided, inseparable. 
cultured 


Jean de Reszke, the 
gentleman, beaw ideal of all 
operatic lovers, and Edward, his brother, 
huge in voice and Mephistophelian in coun- 
tenance; Plancon, the embodiment of grace 
and taste, with a voice at once liquid and 
sonorous; Lilli Lehmann, the Sieglinde 
of Sieglindes, and Ternina, with the richness 
of a mezzo and the range of a soprano; 
Krauss, of the silver tone, and Fischer, 
the cobbler-poet; Maurel, perfect alike as 
Valentine or Falstaff; Tamagno, tremen- 
dous in tone and stature, were personali- 
ties, not voices alone. 

“Who touches me touches a man,” said 
Walt Whitman; and no man can be a great 
singer without a certain greatness of mind 
and body. 

Caruso possessed almost all the finer 
qualities which make for success. -To a 
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superb physique, a strong and elastic lar- 
ynx capable of every sort of contraction 
and relaxation, a short, thick neck, un- 
usually large sinuses, a free and unfettered 
tongue accustomed to speaking the love- 
liest of all living languages, a nervous sys- 
tem sensitive to every impression, and a 
gay and cheerful temperament, were added, 
by time and study, much wisdom, increas- 
ing good taste, and last and greatest of all, 
the soul of an artist. “Upon his like I 
ne’er shall look again.” 


The Singing Teacher 


All the great cities are fed by the 
country surrounding them. From _ the 
country comes not only the means of sus- 
tenance; but also the best and strongest 
of the country-bred boys and girls inevi- 
tably gravitate to the large cities to study 
in the higher schools or to go into business. 
Indeed, the city has no excuse for existence 
unless it be the fountain head from which 
is disseminated knowledge and culture, art 
and trade. 

The greater the city, the more it has to 
offer in the way of opportunity, especially 
in the study and practice of the arts. In 
the cities alone the musician, the novelist, 
the poet, the dramatist, the painter and the 
sculptor- can find an audience sufficient’ in 
size to keep him from that dire poverty 
which stifles his*effort and dulls his in- 
spiration. Therefore, it is the ambition of 
every student in the Far West to live and 
work in San Francisco or Los Angeles; 
of the Middle Western boy to study in 
Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis; of the 
Easterner to get his technical training in 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia. 

Thus it is of the utmost importance that 
those who guide these young and inquiring 
spirits along the way to Parnassus should 
be of the best and highest type. They 
must be not only scholars; they must be 
also gentlemen; not only teachers, but also 
personalities. 

The art of teaching singing depends not 
alone upon knowledge and the ability to 
impart it. Many an able, thoroughly 
schooled musician, wise in all the methods 
of the past, whose thoughts are clearly de- 
fined and who speaks the English tongue 
with exactitude, remains nevertheless a 
teacher of the second class because of some 
defect in his manner, in his character, 
which he is unable to overcome or even to 
perceive. 


Many-Sided Teachers Needed 
If my definition of personality be ac- 
cepted, this defect takes away so much 


from the sum total of his merits that his. 


personal rating is not very high. He may 
be pompous instead of dignified, bad tem- 
pered, or careless in his behavior or ad- 
dress. Or it may be that he has not kept 


up to date; that he himself has ceased’ to | 


be a student, and that he is content with 
the knowledge of ten years ago instead of 
being abreast or even ahead of his time. 
Or he may not be physically strong enough 
to impress upon his students the tremendous 
‘importance of physical health and energy, 
upon the voice. Perhaps he may not have 
the psychic poise necessary to awaken in 
his pupils the understanding that it is not 
the body alone, but the soul also, which 
sings. Perhaps he is not enough of a poet 
to vibrate emotionally to the words of the 
songs, or dramatist enough to visualize the 
situations in the operas which he teaches. 

The modern singing teacher in the great 
city must be such a many-sided human 
being. He must understand music and 
something of its history. Neither poetry 
nor the drama may be closed books to him. 
He must dress well, have pleasant manners 
and good morals. Languages, too, he must 
know, and something of stage technic; and 
how to talk, and how to walk. He must 
know how different colors look under the 
influence of stage lighting, or his pupils 
will present a bad appearance in their pub- 
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lic work. Style, tradition, interpretation, 
must be more than mere words to him, 
or how can his pupils be made to realize 
the differences in the mode of singing Bach 
and Verdi, Wagner and Puccini? 

Above and beyond all, he must have a 
never-flagging enthusiasm to keep his 
pupils eternally spurred up to the mark, 
and a personality of such strength and 
individuality that’ each difficulty may be 
met and minimized so that it may be the 
more easily overcome. 

If he be lacking in any of these qualities, 
he is not a fit guide for. those energetic 
spirits, the best blood in our land, who 
leave the freedom and the plenty of the 
country for the already over-crowded 
cities, and to whom belongs the future of 
art and craft and business in this great 
country of the United States.of America. 


An Aesthetic Art 


By W. J. Henderson 











THE act of singing is an aesthetic art; 
not an anatomical study. It begins with an 
ideal dwelling in the realm of the concep- 
tion of tonal beauty; not in the domain of 
the correct movement of muscles. The 
problem of the great masters of the early 
period was to ascertain the best way of 
singing beautiful tones on every vowel 
sound throughout the entire range of a 
voice; not to find how to operate certain 
parts of the body and decide that such 
operations ought to give the tone. They 
reasoned from the tone to the operation; 
not from the operation to the tone. Too 
many modern theorists seem to proceed 
in the latter way, and that is why they build 
up complicated and unnatural processes 
which confuse students and do incalculable 
harm. 

(From “The Art of the Singer.” Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Plan 


By Nicholas Douty 











Too many singers are content just to 
sing a song with good tones, good time, 
good phrasing and good enunciation. 

Each of these things is first-rate and the 
combination of all of them is, in its way, 
most excellent; but it is not enough. To 
use the vernacular of the stage, it often 
does not “get over the footlights.” 

The singer must learn not only to look 
at a song in its details of tone, time and 
technic, but also to plan with his intellect 
its most effective delivery. Practice helps 
‘some, but, unfortunately, practice is all 
too often but the brainless repetition of 
formule, and this sort of practice inevi- 
tably misses this most vital point. A plan, 
whether it be for a building, for a picture, 
for the conduct of a business, the sailing 
of a boat ina race or for the delivery of 
a song, is, after all, a mental thing. First 
the idea comes into being, long before it 
can be put into execution. The orchestral 
conductor plans how his symphonies shall 
be played; the actor plans his make-up, 
his stage business and the varying tone- 
colors of his voice; the pianist thinks out, 
long before his public appearance, just how 
each piece shall sound and where the cli- 
max of the recital shall come. The result- 
ing effect upon the audience is called the 
pianist’s (or actor’s or conductor’s) con- 
ception, a word which conveys an impres- 
sion not so much of a physical action as of 
an arduous mental preparation. 

David Bispham was a most remarkable 
exponent of the value of intellect and plan 
in art. One knew not whether to admire 
him most as an actor or as a singer. 
Always, from beginning to end, his con- 
ception of a part was intelligent and con- 





sistent, viewed from every angle of voice, 
make-up and action. 

Writing upon this subject a hundred 
years ago, the great French critic, Fetis, 
said: “An air or a duet, according to the 
great singer, Garat, did not consist alone of 
well-sung or well-performed phrases. He 
desired a plan, a gradual progress, which 
would lead to his great effects at the cor- 
rect moment, when the musical excitement 
had reached a climax. When he spoke of 
singing a piece according to a well-defined, 
preconceived plan, he was seldom under- 
stood, even musicians finding his words 
upon this subject exaggerated. But when 
he joined example to precept and demon- 
strated his theory by singing an aria with 
all the different tone-colors of which he 
was master, they understood how much 
thought and study were necessary to ar- 
rive at perfection in the art of singing, 
which art, at the first- glance, seems des- 
tined only to give pleasure to the ear.” 








Nothing But Personality 


Amonc the works of man, it is said, 
personality counts. We might go further 
and say that there is nothing but person- 
ality. 

Sallie James Farnham, the sculptress, 
is reported the other day as saying: “In 
my judgment, the personality of an artist 
should determine the particular aspect of 
the subject chosen to depict. I believe that 
the artist works from within to express 
individual ideas, and both subject and treat- 
ment are matters of individual inspiration. 
Artistic inanities are my pet aversion.” 

All this means that there is nothing so 
significant in the world as the spirit in 
man. It means nothing is so interesting 
as the mysterious force of personality. 

It is but another way of looking at the 
same truth which was grasped by religion, 
that only the soul is worth while. 

Not only your features and form and 
words and deeds express yourself, but ev- 
erything you produce also does the same. 
If you build a house it will be a picture of 
your taste, your choice, your good or bad 
workmanship. 

All that makes the music of Richard 
Wagner differ from the latest jazz music 
is the difference between the soul of Wag- 
ner and the soul of the jazzite. 

You cannot speak the old, familiar words 
of your language, words that have been 
used by millions of others millions of 
times, without flooding them with your 
personality. 

You cannot sit or stand or walk without 
your biography. 

The kind of clothes you wear, your 
tastes and selection and your way of car- 
rying them, is an index of your mind and 
heart. 

So also the great earth and everything 
upon its surface, and all the starry globes 
above it, are but indications, words, marks, 
clothes of the great creative Mind that 
made it all. 

Nothing is reality but spirit. All mate- 
rial things are signs and symbols of spirit. 
(Dr. Frank Crane in the Evening Bulletin.) 


Mozart’s Fecundity 


Mozart, during his very short life, 
wrote 18 Operas, 2 Oratorios, a Requiem, 
many Masses, Graduals, Offertories, 
Hymns, a Te Deum and other sacred 
compositions; over 30 Symphonies, 23 
Piano Concertos, several Concertos for 
other instruments, 6 Quintets for Violin, 
31 Sonatas for Piano, many other Com- 
positions for Piano and for other instru- 
ments, many Songs, Cantatas, making a 
total of 626 Compositions of all kinds, 
without counting the compositions that 
were lost, unfinished and uncertain. 

He wrote at the rate of over twenty 
compositions a year. And to consider that 
Mozart died before having reached his 36th 
year of age! 
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The Princess Grand 


The favorite piano of the day is the small grand. 
Above is shown the most popular IVERS & POND— 
our “‘New Princess Grand.”’ Its dainty Colonial 
lines, exquisite finish, delightful tone and touch, 
mark the highest development of its type. 


VERS & POND 
PIANOS 


whether smallest upright or largest grand are of 
one quality only—the finest. Their 
supremacy in the musical world is witnessed by 
their use in more than 500 Conservatories and 
Schools and 70,000 discriminating homes. 





How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we 
ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory. “The piano 
must please or it returns at our expense for railroad freights 
both ways. Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 
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For catalog and full information write at once. 
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Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
141 Boylston Street 
A BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


To have music, as Schumann said, 
basic pririciple on which modern music teaching rests. 


“in the head and heart” 


is the 
The child of 


today is taught from the very beginning to hear music, thereby 
learning at once to employ music as a vital means of expression. 


The most progressive thought in music education is authoritatively 


set forth 


in the text books listed below. 


Ambitious teachers will 


find acquaintance with these books a real incentive to further progress. 


DICTATION STUDIES in Melody and Harmony for Children 


By Mary Frances Frothingham 
With an introduction by Julia Lois Caruthers 


THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 


A Manual for ear training 


PRIMARY COURSE IN EAR TRAINING AND MELODY WRITING...... $.40 


By Bessie Williams Sherman 


For Building the Technic 


THE LITTLE HANON (Summy Ed. 100) 
By Robert J. Ring 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO 


429 South Wabash Ave. 


Mis’ Rose 


Lyric by R. R. Kirk 


—A Truly Good Song 
Nicholas Douty 


Distinguished Voice Teache 


r and 


Music by William G. Hammond 


Soloist of the famous Bethlehem Bach Festivals 


commends this song 


‘‘Mis’ Rose’ is a charming, captivating song that 


makes an artistic 
| purposes.” 


number for concert use. 
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High Key in F (range d to F) 


PRICE, 














It is an ideal little sorg for teaching 








Low Key in G flat (range b flat to D flat) 


50 CENTS 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1883 == 


STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 4 
underthe personal fae 
by MAIL; instruction of Dr. fe 
Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna- & 
tlonal anthem competition, 1911 . 
A simple concise and practical & 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Composers’ M88. corrected 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Author of 


Systematic Voice Training 
The Head Voice and Other Problems. 


Trainer of Singers 
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Distinct Enunciation in 
Singing 





By Karleton Hackett 





REMEMBER that you are singing the 
words, not speaking them. The essential 
difference between singing and speaking 
is that singing is sustaining a tone upon a 
definite pitch, whereas in speech the tone 
is not sustained and there is no definite 
pitch. Sustaining the tone upon the pitch 
means prolonging the vowel sound, and 
this is singing. 

If you can sustain a vowel sound of 
pleasing quality there is some sense in 
learning how to form it into a word, since 
it will be good for something when you 
get it done. If the tone in itself be not 
pleasing it makes little difference whether 
or not you form it into a word since no- 
body will care to listen to it. 

The enunciation is done with the lips, the 
teeth and the tongue. Say these words to 
yourself and you will find it to be a fact. 
If the tone is well produced it will flow 
freely into the front of the mouth where 
the enunciatory organs can mold it into 
syllables to the best advantage. But it 
must be the sustained tone of song or it 
will clog somewhere and be of poor 
quality. Young singers, in their desire 
for distinct enunciation, lose sight of this 
fundamental fact and think the words 
from the standpoint of speech. In so do- 
ing they lose the vocal poise, interfere 
with the freedom of the tone, and conse- 
quently produce a poor quality. 

If in the desire for clear enunciation you 
do anything which interferes with the 
freedom.of the tone production, you injure 
the quality of the tone. But if you have a 
really free tone production and understand 
the principles of distinct enunciation in 
singing you can make the words perfectly 
clear. But, like everything else of value, 
it takes brains and hard work. 


The Basis of the Old Italian Method 

The fundamental principle of the old 
Italian method of singing was based on 
this fact: The beauty of the tone quality 
came as a result of the freedom of ‘the 
tone production. This is as true in 
America today as it was in Italy two cen- 
turies ago. If you produce a tone of 
beautiful quality, your voice will have value 
because people will like to hear you sing. 
This is the true reason why it is worth 
while to master the technic of singing. 


Certain Teaching Devices 





By Frederick W. Wodell 





For bringing to the pupil a conscious- 
ness of the location of vibration in the 
upper front mouth the use of consonantal 
combinations, such as sung V, TH as in 
“then” and Z, followed by E (as in zeal), 
or by A (fate), and then by OO (food) 
and O (no), making certain that the 
sound of the consonant is continued over 
into the following vowel, are useful. As 
is well known, the consonants M, N, and 
the dipthong NG (siNG) are much used 
for developing a consciousness of the loca- 
tion of vibration across the bridge of the 
nose (upper front face). A later combi- 
nation, still more useful, because it can 
be done with slightly open mouth, as we 
have to sing when a word begins with a 
vowel, is the combination sometimes repre- 
sented by “Hnh” or one of the French 
sounds of “en.” : 

To insure success in this placement of 
the tone, principles numbers one and two 
must be brought into play. 

It is sometimes useful, in seeking to 
realize the location of the upper range 
in the upper-back head (as advocated by 
Francesco Lamperti for all tones above 
E flat) in the woman’s voice, not only to 
secure the natural smile in the face and 
in the sound, but also to stress slightly the 
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expansion at the upper back just under 
the shoulder blades, and to bend the head 
and the figure a very little. At times the 
use of “Hah” with a very slight aspirate, 
one that cannot be heard, and is scarcely 
telt by the singer, on ascending passages, 
in thought directing the tonal vibrations, 
rising like smoke, upward and backward, 
as though endeavoring gently to blow the 
nose by way of the upper back head while 
singing, will materially assist in this “Head 
voice” placement. This “Hah,” used with 
light staccato tone on an upward octave 
skip into the upper range will often dis- 
cover “head voice’ to the pupil more 
quickly than any other device. 

A tone well placed in the upper mouth 
and face, is the best possible preparation 
for running unconsciously into head voice 
as the scale ascends. There is no one pitch 
upon which one changes into head voice. 
The only rule is that given by Lamperti— 
Do not allow yourself to postpone willing 
the head voice sensation on ascending pas- 
sages later than upper E flat. Head voice 
may be used for soft singing at much lower 
pitches. 

Stockhausen rightly advocated a low 
position of the larynx, retained, for the 
clear singing of florid music. This correct 
position of the larynx is best obtained, and 
that without thinking of where the larynx 
is, by securing the correct placement and 
keeping the control of the breath at the 
lowest possible point in the body. That is 
to say, by what is known as deep breathing. 
As a teaching device for securing a nor- 
mally low, instead of an abnormally high 
position of the larynx on high pitches 
and in florid singing, it is useful to ask 
the pupil to will a little darker color of tone 
in the voice than is usually required, also 
to will a sensation as though there. is a 
little double-gate low down in the throat, 
which opens downward rather than upward, 
as each successive pitch upward and down- 
ward is intoned. The holding in thought 
the placement of the tone combined with 
this downward “gating,” usually makes 
the clear yet legato delivery of running 
passages and ornaments quite easy. 


The Taking of the Singing 
Breath 


By Frederick W. Wodell 








Gictt, the favorite tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, sings with such lovely 
tone and such artistry that he is declared 
to be now the possessor of the most beau- 
tiful voice among all known operatic tenors. 
He is still a young man, not thirty-five, 
and still a student. Recently he talked with 
a representative of Musical America, about 
voice production and singing. He advo- 
cated inhaling through the nose, as leaving 
the vocal apparatus in the best position for 
the emission of good tone, to say nothing 
of being the correct method from the point 
of view of the hygienist. 

“Without proper breathing,” said Gigli, 
“there can be no excellence of tone—with- 
out proper formation and presentation of 
the vowels, respiration is of no avail, how- 
ever correctly it be carried on. 

“Throw the vowels up to the resonat- 
ing ‘board’ above and back of the nose,’ 
Mr. Gigli urges. “The five Italian vowels 
so handled become the stepping-stones from: 
which the concomitant consonants spring. 
The arching chest, the opened throat, the 
propelling yet nicely governed force of the 
breath—these bring the tone to the ‘reso- 
nator’ in the head whence the desired song 
is thrown out just as the singer wills. The 
artist then has it within his power to make 
whatever he will of what he is singing. 

“From animals we learn how to breathe. 
Does the horse gasp for breath for great 
exertion, through its mouth? No. Ever it 
breathes through its nostrils. That is why 
man was given nostrils and the nasal cavi- 
ties—to be used for breathing.” 
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Rousseau’s Fake Composition 


Amonc the singular “Confessions” of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, there is perhaps no 
more amusing incident for music lovers 
than his arrival in Lausanne. He was 
without a penny, and in order to earn a 
living, set up as a vocal teacher—‘“Behold 
me, then, a singing master, without know- 
ing how to note a common song: for if the 
five or six months passed with Le Maitre 
(an organist) had improved me, they could 
not be supposed sufficient to qualify me for 
such an undertaking.” 

But his boldest attempt at bluff was yet 
to come. He must needs appear as a com- 
poser. “Being presented to Monsieur de 
Freytorens, professor of law, who loved 
music and gave concerts at his house, noth- 
ing would do but I must give him a proof 
of my talents, and accordingly I set about 
composing a piece for his concerts, as 
boldly as if I really understood the science. 


I had the constancy to labor a fortnight 
at this curious business, to copy it fair, 
write out the different parts, and distribute 
them with as much assurance as if they 
had been master-pieces of harmony; in 
short (which will hardly be believed, 
though strictly true), I tacked a very 
pretty minuet to the end of it, that was 
commonly played about the streets.” 

That minuet saved the day. As might 
be expected the faked composition was a 
terrible mess. “No, never since French 
opera existed was there such a confused 
discord! The minuet, however, presently 
put all the company in a good humor; 
hardly was it begun before I heard bursts 
of laughter from all parts, every one con- 
gratulating me on my pretty taste for 
music, declaring this minuet would make 
me spoken of and that I merited the loud- 
est praise, It is not necessary to describe 
my uneasiness.” 





Lively Letters from Active Etude Readers 


The “‘Etude’”’ and the Movies 
To Tup ETupDE: 


In playing for the ‘‘movies” one finds that 
his chief concern is playing right music at 
the right time. As an amateur I found this 
somewhat difficult. My first plan was to 
arrange my music in two lots, one of quick 
bright musie such as marches and dances, and 
the other of a more slow, sentimental and 
singing style. Among these lots I included 
“BrupKs” for numbers in them which I 
found very appropriate, but this plan was 
poor as it made my music so heayy to carry 
to and from the theater. 

I finally adopted this plan. From my 
eollection of Erupgs, old and new, I selected 
the numbers which I found best suited to 
“movie” use, and with which I was _ thor- 
oughly familiar. These I removed and bound 
beth edges with narrow strips of firm white 
puper. Two pieces of strong cardboard, 
painted with dark green enamel and then 
shellaced, formed the cover for my new book. 
Through the cover and the sheets I had pre- 


pared to insert, I punched holes and pur- 
chased rings of correct size to hold them 
together. 


The most important feature was the man- 
ner in which the music was arranged. 
eut a number of white sheets the same size 
as THe Erupp sheets except that I allowed 
enough to fold back on either side to rein- 
force the edges. On the left side, the holes 
were of course punched, on the right side 
I pasted colored paper so placed that the 
tab of one would come directly below the 
preceding one. On both sides of these I 
printed a certain type of music, such as 
bright, slow, waltzes, marches, religious or 
mysterious. 

By the use of my book I am able to turn 
in a second to the class of music which is 
most suitable to the subject on the screen. 

There is also no limit to material. I 
have both sides of the sheets reinforced and 
holes punched so that when one piece has 
been played a number of times, I can remove 
it and file it according to the character of 
music on the other side. Then my new ETUDE 
brings something fresh each month to add to 
a supply which is already large. 


GRACE G. CARNBY. 


Dr. Crane’s Success 
Dear ETUDE: 


What a splendid and helpful article by 
Dr. Frank Crane you published in the Sep- 
tember Erupp. It is a fine thing to have 
a man of Dr. Crane’s authority come out 
plainly and say that nearly everyone has a 
tendency for music. 

It was a surprise to me and I suppose to 
many of his constant readers to learn that he 
was a musician and especially that he ever 
taught music. I am glad to learn that 
he also thinks that the various reproducing 
instruments of to-day are an aid to musical 
development. 

It seems to me that it was a good thing 
that Dr. Crane did not have anyone to give 
him what he terms the craftsmanship in 
music at the start. No doubt he received 
his too late, but if he had begun with it, 
would it not have killed what he terms his 
musical vision? As he says, the vision, the 
understanding is the important thing. 

Why is Dr. Crane such a success at every- 
thing he seems to undertake? It seems to 
me that the answer is in his study of Wagner. 
The fact that he did not like the first opera 
of Wagner that he heard did not prevent him 
from later in Europe hearing many of them 
until he learned to like them. Many other 
people have tried to do the same thing but 
there was a difference. Before he went to 
hear the operas he not only read up all 
he could about them, but he also played and 
memorized all the motifs. Everyone will 
agree that this is the proper way to do; but 
how many people who have tried to under- 
stand the Wagner operas have taken the 
trouble to do this? His success is the result 
of the great effort he makes. 

I would like to suggest that a marked 
copy be sent to the school boards, especially 
of private schools, that they may read his 





remarks on real musie in the schools. fe 


How far in advance of the times his 
parents must have been to have allowed him 
to fool with Mozart’s Twelfth Mass on the 
family melodeon! How many families with 
six brothers sing these days? I wonder what 
his father’s congregation thought of the 
family life. 

[ know lots of congregations who should 
read his thoughts on congregational singing. 
How many churches are dying to-day because 
of this lack of “giving out!’ What a vital 
thought this is for music teachers! Both the 
teacher and the pupil must give out all the 
time to be successful. How difficult it often 
is to make the pupil realize this! 

Please let us have some more of Dr. Crane’s 
splendid aricles, 


RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBBRT. 


Keep Cheerful 
To Tur Erupe: 


It always seems to me that the cheerful 
teachers are the busiest ones. Keep cheerful, 
sister. Perhaps you will say that the teachers 
are cheerful because they have the business. 
I don’t think so. I know that I send my 
trade to the store where I like to meet the 
clerks. Everybody does and they pick out the 
most cheerful clerks in the store if they can 
give the right kind of service. 

“Teacher, you're always smiling,” said one 
of my little pupils, one day. That meant lots 
to me because on that day I had a streak of 
what the boys call “bum luck,” and it was 
hard to smile. 

Keep cheerful! When folks begin to com- 
plain, find fault and make sour faces, let them 
know that you are too busy to listen. I like 
THR ETUDE because it always looks on the 
best side. Some of the editorials are like 
tonics. Let’s have more articles like “Turn- 
ing the Practice Hour Into Play,” in last 
October’s Erupn, and more pieces like the 
Mazurka, of Delibes, in the November ETupn, 
and the Adoration in the December Erupn. 
Does Adoration come as a song? 


Mrs. Davip LANDow, 
Illinois. 


[EpitTor’s Norn: Adoration, by Borowski, is 
one of the most famous of violin solos. Its 
popularity led to a demand for it as a piano- 
forte solo, and accordingly it was published 
in that form first in the December.Etupp. It 
has never appeared as a song.] 





Discovers Her Real Difficulty 
To Tue Erupp: 


I love l'un Erupn, because it helps me most 
when I am discouraged most. Keep on en- 
couraging the timid. Music study is very 
discouraging to most people. My family say 
that I am nervous and shouldn’t mind, that 
all the musicians who have succeeded have 
been discouraged. I read Tun Brupe from 
cover to cover and it cheers me up. 

That article in December, by Scharwenka, 
was wonderful. I tried out the exercises and 
was surprised to find that much of my trouble 
was not because I was not practicing right, 
but because my arm muscles were weak. This 
discovery was worth everything to me, as I 
was getting very much discouraged because I 
was not getting ahead. You have no idea 
what THE Etupr means to us who have to do 
without a teacher. Just think of getting all 
this advice and instruction for what we pay 
for Tun Etupn. How is Htude pronounced ? 


Mary A, OTTINGER, 

New York. 
[Ep1Tor’s Notn: Etude, meaning “a study,” 
is a French word which is pronounced by the 
French something like “Eh’-teed,” with the 
accent on the first syllable. The generally ac- 
cepted American pronunciation, however, is 
“Ay’-tood.” While there is no authority except 
usage for the American pronunciation, it has 
been so widely adopted that it now sounds 

affected to employ the French version.] 


Untit you learn to think an hour for 
every hour you play, you have not learned 
to study —LEscHETIZKY, 
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CMe Spirit of the 
Master Builder 

Still Lives after a 
Hundred Years 


CENTURY AGO, Franz Brambach, 
master piano craftsman, set up a 
standard of workmanship which has en 
dured until this day. In the great Bram- 
bach work-rooms, the piano is held as 
more than a mere assembly of wood, of 
metal and of ivory. It is considered 
almost a living, singing entity for the 
inspiration and culture and entertain- 
ment of mankind. 


a 


And this pride of craftsmanship finds 
its tangible expression in the Brambach 
Baby Grand. Its wondrous tonal quali- 
ties and instant responsiveness are com- 
bined with a quiet restraint of design and 
finish so valued by the true musician. 

You may now enjoy a Brambach Baby 
Grand in a small studio or apartment; 
for it takes no more space, and costs no 
more, than a high-grade upright piano. wm 
e Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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ABY GRAND ~~$635 


Send the coupon for an interesting Brochure and a 
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paper pattern showing the exact space this piano takes. 


THE BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Baby Grand 
Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


een Ported he 
Fill in and mail this coupon. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
640 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing 
size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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t! good singing; 
id seems to be, to a very large 
extent, woefully disregarded among choral 
singers generally. 

The ordinary 


he foundation of a 


yet it 


breath” is 
insufficient for singing, as only a part of 
in singing the 


“speaking 


the lungs are used, while 
whole of the lungs should be used, because 
ustaining tone 


more breath is needed in 


\ full, expanded chest acts as a resonator 
ilso enables us to sing for a much 

period without Further, 
one of the chief causes 
tune, poor tone, weak 

sion and bad phrasing. Control of 
breath is therefore of paramount im- 


q ] 
fatigu 
breathing is 
ging out of 


production, it is 
Strive, 
then, to acquire pe rfect control of the 
breath so that it may be steady, even and 
uninterrupted, turning all the breath into 


portance for vood VC ice 


t] motot voice. 


power of th 


da ton 
few words then on how to proce¢ ra Ae 
Stand erect with both feet firmly on the 
I Do not raise the shoulders; but 
try to expand the lower and side walls of 
the chest Close the mouth and take a 
deep | ith through the nostrils. Hold 
he breath for a few seconds, expire very 
slowly through the mouth. Gradually 
increase the length of the exercise as 


progress is made. 


Commence thus: Inspire four seconds, 


hold the breath two seconds, expire eight 
econds. Just a word of caution. (a) Do 
waste breath on the first count; keep 
breath in check. (b) Do not “over- 
vd” the lungs with air. 
is exercise not only will help you in 


ng, but also will benefit your health 
capacity by 
lungs. Endeavor to 


breathe habitually through the nostrils, as 
filtered 


by increasing your vital 


rengthening your 
the air is warmed and before 
entering the lungs. 

Do not perform this exercise spasmod- 
good results. Systematic 
tice will bring its reward. In a word, 

breathe through the nostrils at the 


ically and expect 


during 
breath 


a song and 
other places 
must be taken through the mouth. 


commencement ol 


lone rests: in all 


Tone Production 


Good tone may be described as_ that 
which satisfies the educated ear. In many 
cases bad tone is made with far more 
trouble than is necessary to obtain good 
TO! 

One of the most important factors of 

od tone is control over the formation 
of the mouth, which fulfils the duty of a 
resonance chamber. The mouth should 
be always well open, and any sign of the 
breath being directed into the nasal cavi- 
tieS should be at once checked, as this 


results in an unpleasant nasal tone. 
All tone should be 


in the mouth. 


produced “well for- 
Aim at quality. All 


should be 


ward” 


exercises for producing tone 


sung “softly” and with slight breath 


pressure. Far better control is thus ob- 
tained; and 


forcing the voice. 


there is very little risk of 


Good tone is clear, swect, produced well 


forward, easily sustained. Bad tone is 
breathy, nasal, harsh, coarse, produced 
with effort. The practice of loud singing 
leads to coarseness of the voice and 
strain. Anyone can shout; but not every- 


one can sing softly. 
Correct breathing has much to do with 
good tone It 


command of the 


enables the singer to get 
voice. 

Th great secret of high 
If we 


notes iS 
think for one 
fact, that 


majority, per- 


“Wind pressure.” 


moment, we must realize the 


going to say—the 


haps I should not be far out, however, I 


will say—a large number of people in 


singing up the scale increase the wind 
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Practical Points for Choir Singers and Choir Leaders 


By H. W. Sparrow 


pressure, this is “wrong.”’ We know that 
the thick registers are down below and 
the thin register in the upper part of the 
voice; and yet how many strain to get 
thick heavy tones on top, forcing the 
voice. Naturally, under such conditions 
the “top notes” do not come. You may 
say, “yes, but the top notes are very thin.” 
Just so, why? Because they have never 
developed. With regular, system- 
atic practice they will become round and 
join on quite readily. Sopranos, try this 
out. Inany case you do not stand to lose 
anything; on the other hand, you will 
gain. Do not then, “go for top” notes 
“as a hungry bull at a haystack.” 

How many of our gentlemen friends, 
would like to know that it 
is possible to sing with perfect ease and 
good quality up to top B flat; not by 
using what is known as falsetto, but by 
what is termed the mixed voice? 

You have all noticed, of course, that 
when singing a low note the larynx (com- 
monly known as the Adam’s apple) is 
low in the throat, and that if you skip to 
a high note it rises. Now to produce the 
“mixed voice’ you must keep the larynx 
low in the throat all the time. To attain 
this end, practice assiduously, not by fits 
and starts, the following exercise and you 
will gain your reward. “Sing C, second 
space note in the bass clef to ‘au.’ Be 
sure to keep the larynx low in the throat 
and glide very softly up to, say, G, second 
line in the treble clef. Keep the mouth 
well opened.” Practice scales for the 
purpose of joining it to the ordinary 
change at about D, E 
and training the voice down. Do 
Make a rule for yourself 
where you will change to the mixed voice 
and keep to it. Do not be disappointed or 


been 


the “tenors,” 


voice, making the 
or F 


not strain. 


discouraged if you find the change very 
noticeable; with practice it will join up 
alright. 

The advantages of the mixed voice over 
the falsetto are: (1) It has far better 
carrying (2) it is capable of 
crescendo and diminuendo; (3) it joins 


powers * 


more naturally to the ordinary voice, 
being of like quality. 

in closing, breathing is the real secret 
notes; and the less 


pressure of wind the better. 


of successful top 


Enunciation 

There is a general tendency to consider 
the: music as being of primary impor- 
tance; whereas, singing is “the expression 
of sense in music.” The lasting cffect of 
any effort depends, to a very large extent, 
upon a good enunciation of the words. 
Iirst of all, then, it is necessary for us 
to understand what the words are about 
their 


medium of the 


and then to learn to communicats 
message through the 
music. 

The only sounds which can be sustained 
are the vowels: the consonants have no 


sustaining power. 


Without exaggeration the words must 
be pronounced much more distinctly in 
singing than in speaking. Look well after 
the initial and final consonants. 


Phrasing 

By the term phrasing is meant the 
grouping of words in such a manner as 
will convey their true meaning. 

This subject is of supreme importance; 
and yet, perhaps, the most neglected. 
Every member of a choir should use the 
same phrasing. The good effect of 
unanimity of phrasing is really surprising. 

Sometimes it will be found that the 
verbal phrasing does not coincide with the 
musical In such a case the 
music must be subserviant to the words. 
The words must decide the matter. As 
an illustration, take the well-known hymn 
“Fierce Raged the Tempest.” In one 
verse these words occur :— 


phrasing. 


“The wild winds hushed, the angry deep 

Sank, like a little child, to sleep.” 

Have we not heard it phrased in this 
manner ? 

“The wild winds hushed, the angry deep 
breath) 

Sank like a little child to sleep.” 
instead of 

“The wild winds hushed, (breath) the 
angry deep 

Sank, (breath) like a 
(breath) to sleep.” 

Again, have we not heard this rendering 
of another well-known hymn? 

“Jesus lives, no longer now (breath) 
Can thy terrors (breath) Death appal us.” 
Whereas, in order to obtain the correct 


( 


little child 


meaning of the words it should be phrased: 
“Jesus lives! (breath) no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal us.” 
Probably one of the most difficult’ of 
modern phrase correctly is 
Lead Kindly Light sung ‘to Dykes tune. 
Good part singing is necessary in order 
to obtainan effective rendering; and every 
copy should be clearly marked where 
breath is to be taken. 
It may be thought by some that to sing 
a hymn tune requires no special knowl- 
edge or training, and that any remarks 
thereon are unnecessary; but, even in 
simple music, is there not a possibility of 
being inartistic ? 


hymns to 


Expression 
We will class this under two heads 
and note their relative values. First, 
Mechanical expression; second, higher 


expression. The first is that kind of 
expression which obeys the various di- 
But stop! Do we all do 
this? Do we all so modulate our voices 
to correspond with even the broad indi- 
cation, say, f. 


rections given. 


p.; or do we even ignore 
these things and sing at a dead level ff? 
The second is inspired by right feeling 
and good taste. This may be termed the 
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life and soul of music. The late Sir 
Joseph Barnby once said: “Besides :the 
erdinary marks of expression to which 
attention must be paid, there is a subtle 
musical evenness, without which everything 
else is as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” 

The ordinary expression marks, then, 
cnly give us the various grades of tone 
and time. They cannot move us to great 
admiration or fill us with sorrow. The 
true power of expression depends upon 
our appreciation of the beautiful in music, 
on sympathy, when the soul of the per- 
former breathes forth the soul of the 
music, the spirit and inner meaning. 

This higher expression or feeling in 
music is generally recognized; yet it. is 
by no means a rare occurrence to hear 
choirs sing hymns with absolutely no 
expression whatever. Why, oh why, these 
dead level performances. 

Let us then, put some soul into the 
music and make it live. Proper attention 
should always be paid to the composers’ 
directions. They supply contrasts; never- 
theless, they must be subordinate and take 
their place, if a sympathetic rendering is 
to be hoped for. 

We must endeavor to convey a correct 
interpretation of the words we sing. If 
we do not, then we fail in our work. 
The sentiment must come first, the music 
second. The absence of expression is 
very often the result of thoughtlessness. 
Do we sing without thinking? Have we 
ever asked ourselves, “How can we 
render this or that to produce the best 
effect ?” 

Take for instance the hymn: 

“Art thou weary, art thou languid. 

Art thou sore distressed?” 

Here the first two lines of each verse are 
a question, and the last two lines a reply. 
The choir alone might sing the first two 
lines, and the congregation join in the 
last two lines of each verse. Such treat- 
ment would present, yea, to all of us, the 
truth in a new light; and would it not 
cause the most inattentative worshipers 
to think upon such things? Truly a 
“Sermon in Song.” 


Reading Music 

Let us say at the outset that the ability 
to read music at sight is an indispensable 
qualification to any singer; and yet how 
few there are who possess this valuable 
accomplishment, Some profess to read; 
but all they do is to have the voice to 
rise and fall according to the dictates of 
the notes, the position the notes occupy on 
the staff. At the same time they know, 
and even some admit, that without an 
accompaniment they. could not, with any 
degree of certainty, sing a single phrase. 

Why is this, and why should this state 
of things continue? In the first place, 
many only learn music through a course 
upon the pianoforte or some other instru- 
ment and have never studied music for 
vocal purposes, which is quite another 
matter. 

There are the two notations. “The Staft” 
and the “Tonic Sol Fa,” the old and the 
new, as they are sometimes called. Un- 
doubtedly those who can read from both 
notations are the most valuable members. 
The ability to sing music at sight is one 
of the most useful and enjoyable pleasures 
one can possess; and any time spent in 
its acquirement will bring its 
reward. 


surely 


Time, Attack and Release of Tones 

Time is generally understood to be the 
division of musical phrases into certain 
equivalent portions in measure. It also 
has reference to the pace at which a piece 
should be performed. 

In good choir singing there must be 
absolute unity, the feeling for strict time 
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is necessary not only to the rendering but 
also the enjoyment of the music. Vigor 
and rhythm depend to a very large extent 
upon the attention to the sub-divisions of 
a beat. 

Attack means the prompt striking of 
the note at the right moment. A unani- 
mous attack by a large body of singers 
is most thrilling. Every phrase should 
be attacked promptly. Be ready with 
a chest well supplied with air and the 
mouth in the correct position for the first 
vowel or consonant, there must be no 
feeling for the tone; neither must. the 
breath be heard above the sound. 

Release of tone is just as important as 
attack. It should be clean and clear, with- 
out a jerk, as in the attack. To do this at 
the right moment and all together is one 
of the main difficulties of a choir and, 
perhaps, the rarest achievement, 


Suggestons 

It is very essential that every member 
should pay ‘the greatest attention to the 
conductor’s beat. 

The singing position should be erect. 
Keep the head up. 

Economize time. Be on hand at the 
appointed time for practice; and, when 
the sign is given, be ready so that a good 
attack can be made and so avoid bad and 
weak starts. 

Listen to the harmony and endeavor to 
do your part to preserve the balance of 
parts. 

Good singing can come only by careful 
practice. Consider it your duty to be in 
your place every time and on time. 

Master your part by home practice. 

When directed to sing softly do not 
slacken the time unless expressed. 


Flat singing is often caused by lack of 
interest, bad breathing, want of sympathy. 
Do not be guilty of such. 

Remember! Good _ singing requires 
correct breathing, pronunciation, phrasing, 
expression, sympathy, 

Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. 

Strive to improve your vocal powers. 

Produce the sound as far forward in 
the mouth as possible. Try to throw it 
away from you. 

Make an effort to get a little practice 
every day. 

Never neglect breathing exercises. 

Get all the fresh air you can. Keep the 
mouth closed and breathe through the 
nostrils, especially in damp and foggy 
weather. 


Care of the Voice 

One of the simplest ways of strengthen- 
ing the throat is to gargle with pure cold 
water every morning directly after 
getting out of bed. 

If the voice is husky, do not contin- 
ually cough and hack, Swallowing two 
or three times is far more affective. 

For a relaxed throat mix powdered 
borax and honey. Dissolve this very 
slowly in the mouth. Mix up small quan- 
tities as required. Put three parts of 
honey to one part of powdered borax. 

For dryness of the throat take licorice 
in small quantities, frequently. 

For sore throat take chlorate of potash 
pellets. 

Do not take lozenges, 

Last but not least. Do not swallow a 
drug store when out of voice. Have a 
lung bath. Go to your breathing exer- 
cises. 


Quartette Choir Training 


By Lawrence H. Montague : 





THE invention or origin of four part 
harmony came about A. D. 1400. It is 
credited to one, Dufay, a Netherlander: 
Apparently little use was made of the 
combination until Monteverde, the great 
Italian, divided and so distributed the parts 
for two violins, viola and ’cello as to 
correspond to our modern idea of Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor and Bass. Bach wrote 
many trios but few quartets. Haydn 
really started, Mozart improved, but the 
giant Beethoven first elevated each part to 
a dignity of its own, instead of giving 
a melody to one part, adding a suitable 
bass and using the other parts merely to 
fill in. Theoretically there should be no 
principal part in either instrumental or 
vocal quartettes. Schubert improved upon 
Beethoven in providing smoothly flowing 
and more equidistant parts. Mendelssohn 
was one of the first to successfully employ 
four voices as we conceive the modern 
vocal quartette. 

Ideal quartet writing contains, for 
either instruments or voices, interest for 
each part. Chorus or orchestral writing 
may contain especial interest for only one 
Or two parts. For example: a melody 
may be given to the upper part, a suitable 
bass added, and nothing more than filling 
in between; and yet this may be very sat- 
isfying to the ear on account of the many 
colors of the large number of instruments 
or voices. So, much unsatisfactory 
quartet singing may be traced to the di- 
rector choosing a composition more suited 
to chorus work. Observe that the above 
is a great truth and well worth considera- 
tion, 

After finding a composition containing 
interest for each part, it is well to notice 
whether the parts are fairly equidistant. 
Even though each part may be melodious, 
the effect when sung together may not be 
good if they are spread over too large an 
area, No wide gaps should occur between 


the three upper voices and seldom more 
than an octave between them and the bass. 
In a chorus the soprano and bass may be 
three octaves apart, but the distance be- 
tween may be filled in by dividing between 
second sopranos, first and second contral- 
tos and first and second basses. In quartet 
music this cannot be done and the parts 
must move fairly closely together. 

Also each part should not extend over 
too great a range, nor stay for too long a 
period at either extreme of its compass. 
For example, a high B flat is often very 
effective in the soprano of a quartet if not 
held for any length of time. In a chorus 
a high tone may be sustained for several 
measures with good effect. With several 
voices holding the same tone, one or two 
of them may waver slightly from pitch, 
run low on breath-control or make a 
faulty attack, and these defects would not 
be so apparent as they would be partly 
covered up by the other voices. Also with 
a sustained high tone, sufficient body of 
tone is underneath, in a chorus, to support 
and up-hold the efforts made by the 
sopranos. But let a quartet soprano hold 
a high tone for several measures and 
unless she is far better than the best, we 
know, she will neither feel nor sound com- 
fortable very long. Every fault of intona- 
tion, breath control, attack, quality or lack 
of support will show clearly, and in addi- 
tion there will be a thinness of harmony 
not to be desired in good quartet work, 

Neither should the bass of a quartet 
long remain on a correspondingly low 
tone except in very soft work, when the 
other voices lie also low. 

Some of the charms of good quartet 
singing are pianissimo work and shading. 
Therefore, do not select. many numbers 
calling for prolonged fortissimo. Long 
loud passages are not suitable for quartet 
work, 
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MUSICIANS ! 


Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream rubbed inlo the 
finger tips will soften 
hardness and toughnest 

will keep for your 
fingers the  sensiliveness 
that pianist or violinist 


must have. 








There is Beauty in Every Jar 


EGIN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
there is beauty in every jar. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you 
will find, is more than a_— skin 
cleanser, more than a powder base, 
more than a protection against sun 
and wind. Jt is an actual beautifier 
of the complexion. No other cream is 
just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an 
exclusive, an individual therapeutic 
property that serves to ‘‘tone-up’— 
revitalize—the sluggish tissues of 





the skin. It soothes away redness 
and roughness, banishes slight im- 
perfections, heals and nourishes the 
skin cells, Used faithfully, it will help 
you to gain and retain the beauty of 
a clear, wholesome complexion—just 
as it has helped thousands of attractive 
women, for more than 35 years. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in either 
the 50 cent or the $1.00 size—the dollar 


jar contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO. 
Es ed 1885 

42 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 

In Canada, Windsor, Ont 





Send us a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse, containing samples of Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Face Powder, and an ciderdown powder pad 


Ingranr 6 Milkweed Cream 





photographs, music and directions. 


dialogues, with full instructions. 


Section III.—Song Games 


1701 CHESTNUT STREET 





NEW_AND STANDARD MUSIC 
FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 


BOOKS OF GAMES 


Autumn and Winter Games. By Marcarer B.Nutu. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations by E. P, Keirn. Twelve songs with directions for games | y 
ess of “Kindergarten Gift Plays.” Price, 75 cents postpaid. 

Breton Singing Games. Collection by Atice B, GitiincTon. 
country books (Old Hampshire and other games). 


the author- 


Sin ilar to her 
Words in French and English, 


Price, 75 cents postpaid. 

Games for the Seasons. Games written and arranged by Euisanetu M. WarDLE. 
Music composed by Watter Groocock. ‘Twenty-six games, with preface and 
full directions for playing them, arranged under the seasons to which t] ey are 
specially appropriate. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 

Geographical Kindergarten Games. By Anniz Incuam and Cari SHERRINGTON. 
Indian, Lapp, Arabian, and Chinese games containing songs, recitations, and 

The geographical game is impressive to the 

child’s mind. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


SONG-TIME 


Edited by REV. PERCY DEARMER and MARTIN SHAW 
A comprehensive collection of more than 150 nursery rhymes; singing 
games, songs and hymns. 
CONTENTS: Section I.—Nursery Rhymes 


Section II.—Baby Rhymes 
Section IV.—Hymns 


Section V.—Marches and Hush Music 
Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


Any of the above sent on approval to those furnishing 
Satisfactory reference 


a- Send your name and address for our mailing list to receive our Bulletins of new 
publications as issued 


GEORGE H. DOWS 
Music Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Let us now consider the ideal voices for 
quartet work. 
A good solo soprano will not always be 
a good quartet singer. Her voice may be 
high, clear, true to pitch and agreeable. 
She may sing solos with style, good taste 
and authority; but her voice may not have 
the “fat” quality to melt into and mix with 
other voices. She may like solo work so 
well that she can hear only her own part 
and try to make it the principal one. She 
may move too independently of the others, 
as though they were an accompaniment to 
her part. She may not have enough 
middle voice to carry the others except in 
her upper register. Such a voice would 
obtrude in work with others. ‘The ideal 
quartet soprano needs a quality more like 
a mezzo-soprano, but of larger range. 
She should sing a good high B and a good 
middle C Her voice should not lose its 
resonance as she approaches the lower 
range. Her sense of rhythm should be 
extra well developed, for she should lead 
but not obtrude. Any unsteadiness of 
rhythm should be caught and corrected by 
her. She should be very true to pitch, 
for she has more to do with holding the 
others up than any one of them has. She 
should enunciate very clearly, for her part 
will serve to put over the text better than 
any one of the others. If there is a 
principal part in quartet it is the soprano. 
A quartet is no better than its soprano. 
The most useful quartet contralto (not 
Ito; alto 
the highest male voice in the old 
her larger voice than 


means high and was the name 


choirs) needs a rat 
usually find. Too much contralto is 
idom heard in a quartet. The soprano, 
tenor or bass may stand out too much, but 
tice that you seldom hear 
too much contralto? Hers is a low part 
The bass has a low part, 


did you ever no 


on the inside. 
e is on the outside. So our contralto 


full voice, not neces- 


but 
should have a large 

loud, but her tone should be project- 
vell, pointed so to speak, and flexible. 


Of rich but clear quality, even throughout 


and above all, not of the mannish quality 1n 
the so-called chest register. There should be 


no breaks between the chest and the head 
registers. 

The ideal quartet tenor is 
Very few of the greatest tenors we hear 


a rare bird. 


or read about would be good quartet sing- 
ers. Many of them are too explosive and 
have not middle or lower tones in compar- 


ison with their upper ones. They are usu- 
ally too fond of hearing their own voices 
to be able to blend theirs with others. The 
quartet tenor need not of necessity be 
very high. He should have a quality like 
a high baritone, but a larger range. A 
thin reedy tenor is not suitable for quartet 
work. He should be able to give forth 
consistent and clear tones as low as C. 
The best quartet bass should be a bass. 
The only substitute is a basso-cantante. A 
He should be able 
to sing a good low E-flat and a good high 


baritone is not suitable. 


E. Quite a range, but he will need each 


extreme and every tone in between. His 
voice should be deep, rich, and flexible. 
It should have appeal but firmness; and he, 


too, should be very true to pitch. A bass 


and soprano true to pitch will overcome 
much tendency to flat in the other voices. 
The bass is the foundation and even in 
the softest passages there should be 
resonance and solidity. 

Be careful about tremolo. Do not 
engage singers with excessive tremolos. 
They will seldom sound exactly on pitch. 
The ideal quartet should sound as one 
When you hear a chord held 
on a rich smooth, mellow diapason you 


new voice. 


do not consciously single out each tone. 
Your ear is pleased with all the tones 
blending sweetly and majestically into one 
complete sound. Try to train your sing- 
ers to blend their voices so that the har- 
mony will sound like the chord on the pure 
Do it first with “Ah”? “O” and 
“Oo.” When you have gotten the blending 
you wish try “La” “Low” “Lou.” Then 
take words containing those vowels. 
Later try A and E. Try to teach them to 
listen to the other voices. When each 
voice seems to melt away into the others 
so that it is almost lost to its owner, they 
are blending. 

Two rehearsals a week are recommended 
—one with piano, as it is so much quicker. 


diapason. 


A director should be good at harmony and 
be able to play the voice parts only. Then 
have your singers able to do every number 
without help from the instrument, later 
adding the accompaniment if the selection 
calls for one. Do not use much pedal or 
thick-toned stops when you accompany 
them on the organ. Do not use reeds or 
strings constantly. Voices unconsciously 
imitate, and excessive use of strings or 
reeds in accompaniments will one day 
result in your singers using a reedy or 
stringy tone. Use the vox humana and 
tremolo very sparingly, because no direc- 
tor wants his singers to imitate the vox. 
If the contralto or bass has a solo pass- 
age, do not use many flutes, melodias or 
bourdons to accompany them. If the 


soprano has a solo, do not use reeds very 
much or strings. A small diapason is fine 
Make your accompaniments a 
frame for the picture, which is the solo. 


for tenor. 


Enunciation has been but mentioned. 
This has been reserved for the end. If 
we disagree on everything else, certainly 
we shall not on this. Try ever so hard to 
get your words across. Everyone under- 
stands words, some understand music. 
You and your singers should feel the 
sacredness and depth of your text, and 
consider that you are instruments serving 
in the house of the Lord. Try to be 
worthy of your exalted positions. Do not 
serve solely for hire. Unless your singers 
have some degree of sympathy with the 
services of the church, no matter how 
brilliant they may be vocally, their efforts 
will never be wholly convincing. You 
must have a deep and abiding reverence 
for all that the church stands for and for 
your part in her services, before you can 
expect your singers to reflect anything 
like the beccming and necessary attitude 
toward the praise of God. The purpose of 
music in the church is not to give concerts 
but to create clean hearts and renew right 
spirits in all who hear it, from the choir 
loft and pulpit to the pews. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 
Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 4th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Sone of Jioyanerer. sce J. F. Frysinger 
ANTHEM 

a. King All Glorious........ T, Barnby 

b. We Praise Thee.....£. S. Hosmer 


OFFERTORY 
The Homeland (High or Low) 
P. A. Schnecker 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Triumphal March....R. L. Morrison 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 4th 


ORGAN NUMBER 
ast fOUe a cmabisaat. Gottschalk—Gaul 
ANTHEM 
a. Oh! for a Closer Walk with God 
Mylis B. Foster 
b. I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 


J. F. Ohl 
OFFERTORY 
There is a Blessed Home (Med. or 
Ow). oo water G, H. Fairclough 
ORGAN NUMBER 
‘Drinumph Songs: Roland Diggle 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 11th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
IRGIIATICE Ly. Saree F. Clifton Hayes 
ANTHEM 
a. How Excellent is Thy Loving 
Kindness. Edward Shippen Barnes 
b. Great and Marvelous 
A. U. Branden 
OFFERTORY 
Fairest Lord Jesus (High or Low) 
Ed. Marzo 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Marche Moderne......£. H. Lemare 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 11th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Berceuse) No.i2Zaeeeeaee Ralph Kinder 
ANTHEM 
a. Lord is My Portion. A. G. Colburn 
b. Twenty-fourth Psalm 
Mrs, R. R. Forman 


OFFERTORY 
Love Divine, all Love Excelling 
(Med) ct nee C. C. Robinson 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Pean Triomphaleveemeen, ... F, Lacey 





AUSTIN ORGANS | 


ORDERS were received for six large 

Four-manual Organs in 1922, includ- 
ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
t:ons by states. 














Hartford, Conn. } 





SUNDAY MORNING, November 18th 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Nocttirne-cdisiee< cue Chopin—Lemare 
ANTHEM 
a. To Thee O Lord I Bring 
Gaston Borch 
b. Lead Us, O Father 


P. Douglass Bird 
OFFERTORY 


Lord, Forever by Thy Side (Med.) 
R. M. Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER j 
Allegro Pomposo..... J. L. Galbraith 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 18th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Berceuse....... ce cecess hte Ay Darrell 
ANTHEM 
a. Abide with Me 
F. Flaxington Harker 
b. O Saviour, Precious Saviour 
R. M., Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Sun of My Soul (Med.) 
S. F. Widener 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Hero’s March. .Mendelssohn—Stewart 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 25th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Festal Postlude..... Andre—Rockwell 
ANTHEM 
a. I Will Extol Thee...L. A. Coerne 
b. O Lord, How Manifold 
Edzunn H. Pierce 
OFFERTORY 
Only Waiting (High or Low) 
T. D. Williams 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Dedication Festival March 
R. M. Stults 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 25th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
In the Cloister: 2... Lange—Stewart 
ANTHEM 
a. Earth is the Lord’s..J. W. Lerman 
b. Lord of the Harvest Thee We 


Hail. se eee F. H. Brackett 
OFFERTORY 
They that Sow in Tears (High or 
Low) 23.6. e eee ..J. BE. Roberts 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Alla Marcia in Dube eee H. Hackett 
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1 own a Krakauer Player Piano is to 

own an instrument which gives you 
a wonderful sense of complete mastery 
over the piano’s keyboard. To play the 
Krakauer is an ever new and absorbing 
recreation And your enjoyment of its 
wonderful responsiveness will be en- 
hanced through listening to its superb 
tone—a tone developed through a half 
century of piano-making experience. 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING 


MAKING TRIALS © : % 
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WE furnish our accurate teaching device with 

tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 


1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
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quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 Cities, 
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Teachers Wan te represented. 
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Very Easy Piano Music 
Easy Compositions for the Piano 
Piano Compositions of Medium Grade 


Every Teacher Should Send a Postal 
for a copy of this 
“GRADED THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS” 
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Paris Says 
This will be a season of sheer 
waists and low-cut gowns, ex- 


posing arms and shoulders. To 
be at ease, use 


DEL-A-TONE 


Awell-known scientific prepara- 

tion for removing hair safely and 

surely from neck, face, or underarms, 
Prepared scientifically, it 
leaves the skin clear, firmand 
perfectly smooth. Easy to 
apply. a 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
aritnat loz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


The Range of Tenor and 
Voices. 


Q. Tenor voice: what is it? Do men and 
women sing the same note?—H. A. §., Pitts- 
field. 

A. The tenor voice is the highest male 
voice, without counting the male-alto (usu- 
ally a hybrid voice, but properly classed as a 
counter-tenor). In Plain Song and the older 
musie of the Church, the air or tune was as- 
signed to the Tenor voice, which, therefore, 
sang or “held” the melody: held, from the 
Latin tenere,-to hold, whence “tenor.” 2. 
By “the same note’ you evidently mean the 
same pitch. The male voice sounds an oc- 
tave below the female voice. Thus, the low- 
est_tenor note is C, second space of the bass 
or F clef ; its high C is the third space of the 
treble or G clef. The lowest soprano note is 
middle C, or the note on the leger-line be- 
low the staff with the G clef; its high C is 
the second leger-line above the treble staff. 


Soprano 


Comparative Ranges of all Voices 

The following table shows the range of the 
various voices. However, exceptional voices 
have exceeded these limits: Russian and Af- 
rican basses frequently sing the A’ flat below 
low C (third leger-line below the bass) ; bari- 
tones, like Jules Faure, sing to B flat (third 
line of the treble), but the quality is dis- 
tinetly baritone and not tenor; tenors, like 
Tamberlik, Caruso, Lloyd, Bonci, sing to D 
(fourth line of the treble) ; contraltos sing 
from F (fourth line of the bass) to B flat 
(above first leger-line above treble). Alboni, 
the most celebrated contralto, sang from E 
fiat (third space of the bass) to E flat above 
the treble; Mozart declared that “the Bas- 
tardella,”’ an opera singer, sang the C in altis- 
simo (above the fifth leger-line above the 
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A Correct Reading Query. 


Q. 1. In Bach’s Two-part Inventions 
(Schirmer), page 18, third brace, second meas- 
ure should the B be flat or natural and why? 

2. In  Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique 
(Schirmer), page 147, first brage, fourth 
measure, should the A be flat or natural?— 
E. G. Hmpron, Neb. 

A. 1. The B should be natural, because 
the composition has gone, in the preceding 
measure, into the key of C, and it remains in 
that key for eight measures. 

2. Examination shows that this passage 
belongs to the key of C minor: measures 1 
and 5 consist of the triad of C minor. If the 
A of measure 4 be natural, the result would 
be so ambiguous that the final E flat of the 
passage would come as a shock: whereas, 
with the A flat (correctly so) the melody pro- 
mresses by the harmonic minor seale to the 
third of the key, B-flat. Notice that this 
passage is note for note, the minor version of 
the major passage on page 142, brace 2. 


Music of the Future. 


Q. What is the definition of “futurist” 
music? Is the Jeur d’eaux by Ravel, and 
are most of Debussy’s works futurist ?—R. D. 
V., Montreal. 

A. In its. widest application, futurist mu- 
sic is a departure from generally accepted 
forms, modes, progressions, or style in compo- 
sition. Such departure is, at first, altogether 
experimental and expressive of the particular 
composer employing it. During the experi- 
mental stage the music may be termed “fu- 
turist.” It may never be accepted. If, how- 
ever, that departure is accepted generally by 
composers and their public, to the extent that 
it forms a new school of musical thought and 
its expression, it becomes no longer “‘futur- 
ist,” but actual and present, even as the 
whole-tone scale and the Modern School of 
French Composition, to which the works of 
Ravel and Debussy belong. 

The word “futurist” has generally been 
applied in a satirical sense to compositions 
which are at variance with classical writing, 
which belong to no accepted school and which 
contain such daring, experimental features 
that its critics, by the use of. the term “fu- 


turist,’’ prefer to leave them to time and the 
judgment of the future which judgment, how- 
ever, is not always contrary—witness, the 
musie of Wagner. 


Tempo Rubato,. 


Q. I read that “Tempo rubato represents 
the alteration made in the time, when some 
notes are held for more and others for less 
than their strict duration.’ Is the alteration 
made on the accented beat alone, or through- 
out the measure?—M. 8S. S., Greenville, Tex. 
A. The alterations are applied to the 
whole phrase, or to phrases, aceording to the 
Suggested sentiment of the interpretation. 


The Accent in Compound Times. 


Q. In compound duple and triple meas- 
ures, is the stress made only on the first note 
of the accented beat, or is there a slight stress 
on the other.note or notes? (as above) 

A. In the slow movements, as well as in 
quicker ones (though in a less degree), a 
slight stress is made upon each beat of the 
measure, sufficient to make the beat felt; the 
remaining notes of such beats have no stress 
whatever. The chief accents are made as in 
simple time. 


The Strathspey. 


Q. What was the Strathspey mentioned 
so often in Walter Scott’s works?—L. Z%. S.., 
Brockton, Mass. 

A. The Strathspey is a Scotch dance, sim 
ilar to the reel, but somewhat slower. It is 
in quadruple (4-4) time, its chief characteris- 
tie being a rhythm of dotted eighth and six- 
teenth notes. It took its name from Strath 
spey, the place where it was first danced. 





The First Violin Maker. 


Q. Is it known who was the jirst maker 
of violins, as we know them to-day 7—HTHEL 
M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. The earliest reputed maker of violins 
was Gaspard Duiffopruggar, of Bologna, Italy 
(1514-1571). His name is spelt indifferently 
Duiffopruggar, Duiffoproucart, Duiffoprugear, 
Tienffenbrucker. There seems to be no instru- 
ment made by him, in existence, either violin, 
viole, or lute, all of which he made. It 
should be noticed that the first mention of 
the violin, in a passage by Lanfranco, in 1553, 
really refers to the viole. However, the word 
violin appeared in an account of the Menus- 
Plaisirs (Paris), dated 1529. 


Cornet and Trumpet in A, 


Q. Why are so many parts written for 
the cornet and trumpet in A, when the ‘in- 
strument in use to-day is the B flat? I do not 
recall ever seeing an A instrument.—P. P., 
Williamson, W. Va. 

A. Reference to the work on Orchestra- 
tion, by Berlioz, shows that there are trum- 
pets formed of all kinds, in; Low A flat (very 
bad quality, A natural (bad quality), B flat 
(rather bad), C (non-transposing), D flat 
(the finest quality of tone), D natural (bad), 
E flat (bad), EB natural (indifferent), F. G 
flat, G natural; high A fiat also in high € 
and high F flat There are cornets in: C, 
B flat, A, A flat, G, PF, B natural, E flat and 
I). The best are those in A flat, A natural 
and B flat. 


Appoggziature. 

Q. How should the following be played? 
Could you give me any rule for the inter- 
pretation of these little notes? Mozart’s 
compositions are so full of them —A, NUTT, 
Albany. 


A. See answer to G. A. S. and play your 
examples as follows :— 


a Allegro moderato Mozart 
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Saxophone 
Book FREE 


Every music lover should 
send for a copy of this in 
teresting book on the his- 
tory and development of 
the Saxophone. 


It tells which Saxophone 
takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other 
things you would like to 
know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Send coupon for 
your free copy. 








































Saxophone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and 
school musical affairs, for social and home enter- 
tainment, the Saxophone is the most popular instru- 
ment and one of the most beautiful, A good Saxo- 
phone player is always popular socially and enjoys 
many opportunities to earn money. Saxophone 
players are always in demand for dance orchestras. 
Every town should have a Saxophone quartette or 


orchestra. 
BUESCHER... Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most 
beautiful. With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, the 
scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks you can 
be playing popular music. Practice is a plea: 2 because 
you Jearn so quickly. You can take your place in a band 
within 90 days, if you so desire, 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may have six days’ free trial of any Buescher Grand 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other instru- 
ment, Easy terms of payment can be arranged. Mention 
the instrument interested in and a complete catalogue will 
be mailed to you free. (95) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

3295 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
SECSSCCSECESSAT RATE SRR RESCH SERS E KBR Se R eee eeeee 
5 Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
a 3295 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
5 Gentlemen: 
4 I am interested in the instrument checked below: 


Saxophone........ Cornet...... . Trombone Trumpet 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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See This 
Next time you’re in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea in 
mending tape. Extra 
strongand water- 
proofed. Mends most 
everything from baby’s 
doll to a broken tool 
handle. 1001 uses in 
home, garage, on golf 
links — everywhere. 

1553256 50c 








At Your Druggist 










Mail This For Free Strip Et. 9-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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he is an axiom among violinists that it is 

ery difficult to sell and equally difficult 
to buy a high-grade violin at anything like 
its true value. Innumerable letters come 
to the Violin Department of THE ETUDE 
asking the best way to go about selling or 
Especially is this the caSe when 
genuine old instruments 
with a supposed value of hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars. Expert judges of violin 


buying. 
the violins are 


values are very scarce, and the average 
buyer or seller is all at sea as to what a 
| 
Nn. 


violin is really wort 

violin is to be sold, the first 
to have it put in first-class playing 
on expert repairer. This 
would seem to be so self-evident a prop- 


osition that 


When a fine 


thing 1s 






condi by an 
it would hardly be necessary 
Anyone desiring to sell a 
would have it repaired and painted 
The owner 
sell it, would have the 


verhauled, the 


mention it. 
house 
es : i 

and put in apple-pie condition. 
of a car, shing to 


rv ( 


ody painted, 





ind worn tires replaced with new ones. 
For ne strange reason, the majority of 
people trying to sell their violins neglect 
this very important matter and try to sell 
iolins that » out of condition that it 
is impossible to get a decent tone out of 
them. In many cases the owners do not 


know bad condition, and in 
others they balk on spending the money to 


put them in shape. 


they are in 


A Typical Case 


ks ago | 





was engaged to ap- 
which had been put up as 
I 


ty for a loan. The purchaser had 





faulted, and the money lender was try- 
gz te Il the violin to realize on the loan. 
> first thing noticed about the. violin 

t] the sound-post had fallen down 


Efforts 
violin 
vithout the sound-post being in position. 


and had not been set up again. 
had actually been made to sell the 


Of course, every violinist knows that a 
olin can no more give out a good tone 


yut its sound-post being in proper posi- 


ion than a human being can function with- 





out heart and lungs doing their work 
properly. The violin really was a good old 
rument; the owner was advised to have 

it put in good playing condition, and within 
two weeks it was then sold at a good price. 
The owner of a violin wishing to sell it 
will find it money well spent to have the 


instrument put in perfect playing condition 
by the most skillful repairer who can be 
The repairing of a few cracks, a 
well-fitted bric 
bar properly fitted and set, will make any 
sound many dollars better. People 
who live in small places where there are 
no expert repairers can ship their violins 
by parcel post to the nearest large city. 
Several firms who do first-class repairing 
will be found in the advertising columns of 
THE ETupE. 


1 
round. 








lge and sound-post, and bass- 


= 4 
yiolimn 


Owner Rarely Knows Value 

The violin put in proper condition, the 
next thing is to set a proper value on it. 
It is very seldom that the owner of a 
violin knows its real value. Everyone who 
sees it tells him-a different story. Many 
are deceived by fraudulent labels. They 
have a factory-made Strad, worth about 
$10, and think it is a genuine specimen 
worth $15,000. Some people sell valuable 
old violins for a song, not knowing their 
true worth. Others ask absurdly high 
prices, and in instances succeed in 
getting them. 


some 


The best way is to have a violin ap- 
In New York, 
Chicago or some of our other large cities 
there are firms dealing in valuable violins, 
who have their employ who 
know present-day values and can set the 
proper value on violin. Sometimes 
the repairer has had sufficient experience in 


praised by a good expert. 


experts in 
any 
handling violins to be able to set the value. 


A fee of a few dollars may have to be 
paid for ascertaining just what a violin 
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Hints on Selling a Violin 


is, and its market value, but the money 
will be well spent if the appraiser is a 
real expert. If the expert is well known 
in the musical world, he should be asked 
to furnish a signed certificate setting forth 
the name of the probable maker or the 
school of violin making to which the in- 
strument belongs, together with the price. 
Such a certificate will be of great value to 
show to prospective purchasers of the in- 
strument when it comes to be sold; and 
the better known the firm, the greater its 
value. 

Real experts, competent to appraise Cre- 
mona and other extremely valuable violins, 
are found only in our largest cities and the 
larger cities of Europe, such as London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

The violin put in good playing order and 
its value ascertained, the next thing is to 
find a purchaser. If the owner lives in a 
large city, he may be able to find a pur- 
chaser himself by advertising, showing the 
violin to musicians, or selling it direct to 
a violin dealer. A good way to find a 
purchaser is to go to the artists’ room be- 
fore or after a symphony orchestra con- 
cert and show the volin to the violinists of 
the orchestra. Some of them may be look- 
ing for a violin for themselves; or, as 
most of them have pupils, they may be 
able to sell it to one of the latter. In 
such a case, they would expect a commis- 
sion of at least 10 or 15 per cent. or more 
for making the sale. In many cases sales 
are effected by leaving the violin for sale 
on commission with some well-known vio- 
lin dealer or repairer. If the violin is a 
genuine Cremona or other valuable violin, 
it is often possible to sell it to a dealer 
direct, but at somewhat less than the retail 
price, of course; for the dealer naturally 
expects to re-sell the violin at a good profit. 

In case the owner of the violin lives in 
a small town, it will be very difficult for 
him to sell the violin himself at its real 
value if it is a high-priced instrument. 
There are few customers for such instru- 
ments in the country or in the smaller 
towns or villages. If he advertises and 


gets replies from all over the country, he 
will find it a great deal of trouble to ship 
the violin around by express for the pros- 
pective purchasers to see, It is also at- 
tended by some risk through the violin 
being either stolen or damaged by accident. 
Many will ask to have the violin sent to 
them out of pure curiosity and without 
any intention of buying it. While in their 
possession, the bridge may break, the 
sound-post fall down, or other minor acci- 
dents happen. They may return it in its 
damaged condition or try to fix it them- 
selves in a crude way, and if the owner 
himself is not an expert violin repairer, 
he may be constantly troubled by having 
to send the violin away for repairs after 
it has been gotten out of shape by someone 
he has sent it to with the view of making 
a sale. 

For all these reasons, it is best for the 
owner of a valuable violin who lives in 
the country or small town to sell direct to 
a dealer or else place it on consignment 
with the dealer, to be sold on a commis- 
sion basis. He may not be able to get its 
full value by this method, but he will elim- 
inate all the risk and bother of trying to 
sell it himself. 

For the violinist who wishes to buy a 
good violin for his own use, there are two 
rules. If he has an expert knowledge of 
violins and violin values, he has only to 
keep looking over the violins in the hands 
of dealers and private parties until he 
finds one which suits him at what he con- 
siders the right price. Some artists hunt 
for years for a violin which is their ideal. 
If the purchaser has not this expert knowl- 
edge, and has no friend who has it and in 
whose integrity he has unbounded con- 
fidence, his only course is to go to a good, 
reputable dealer and to trust the latter to 
pick out a violin for him which, after a 
trial, he likes, and which the dealer guar- 
antees is worth the price asked. 

The violinist who has no expert knowl- 
edge of the instrument is liable to get badly 
stung if he buys a high-priced violin on 
his own judgment. 





Quality of Practice 


The quality of one’s practice is of more 
importance than the quantity. A violin 
student who puts intense concentration in 
his work can often do more in an hour and 
a half practice than another student, who 
dawdles along in a half-hearted way, can 
do in four hours. The number of hours 
put in does not gauge the progress at all, 
but it is the quality of the practice which 
counts. It is on record that the Anglo- 
Italian violinist, Ouray, practiced for sev- 
eral years for fourteen hours a day, thus 
holding the world’s record for number of 
hours of daily practice. This enormous 
amount of practice did not make him the 
greatest violinist in the world, however, as 
there were others who only averaged three 
or four hours who far out-distanced him 
in the race for violin virtuoso playing. 

In violin practice there is a “saturation 
point,” beyond which the practice does no 
good. By “saturation point,” I mean that 


one has reached a point where his brain 
and nervous system have become tem- 
porarily exhausted and refuse to function 
properly any longer. Every intelligent 
violin student can tell by instinct when this 
point is reached, and on reaching it, the 
best course is to stop and rest until the 
brain and nervous system have recuperated, 
whether it is within an hour, much: later 
in the day, or next day or longer. 

Prize fighters have a very striking way 
of describing this condition, when they say 
a pugilist is “over-trained,” that is, he is 
like a machine which has been run too 
many hours without being rested, oiled, 
adjusted and overhauled. He has lost his 
keenness and freshness and is “tired.” In 
the same way, violinists and violin students 
can become “over-trained” from making 
too great demands on the brain and nervous 
system. 


THE ETUDE 
Cleaning a Violin 


Cleaning a piano is a simple affair. A 
little good piano polish rubbed on occa- 
sionally, and then polished with a dry cloth, 
and the piano will look comparatively new 
for a long time. With the violin it is dif- 
ferent, since the rosin flying from the bow 
gets all over the top, and if it is not wiped 
off carefully every day, it accumulates and 
cakes up on the violin, especially around 
the bridge and fingerboard. Of course, if 
the rosin has been wiped off daily from 
the day the violin was new, the varnish 
will always look fresh and bright, but 
human nature is indolent and most people 
either forget or will not take the trouble 
to clean their violins every day. 


I do not know on what the theory is 


based, but many violin players, mostly of 
the “country fiddler” type, advise leaving 
the rosin to accumulate, forming an un- 
sightly patch. They claim that it improves 
the tone, but how this comes about they 
are unable to explain. One might as well 
claim that it would improve the tone of a 
bell to plaster it over with cement. Any- 
one with common sense would know that 
the perfectly clean, varnished top of a 
violin would give out a clearer, more per- 
fect tone than one encrusted with a thick 
cake of sticky rosin. 


Rub the Violin Dry 

Many people write to THE Erune to 
know how they can clean.their violins when 
they become encrusted with rosin. A 
skillful violin repairer tells me that the 
best thing to use for this condition is raw 
linseed oil with the addition of a very little 
pulverized pumice stone. This has to be 
very carefully applied, so that it will re- 
move the rosin and does not damage the 
varnish. Take a clean rag and put a little 
oil on it; then dip in a box of pumice 
stone, which should be pulverized as fine 
as flour. Then rub lightly on the violin 
where the rosin or dirt has caked. If the 
violin is simply dirty and has no -rosin 
caked on it, oil alone can be used. No 
matter what is used, it is important to rub 
the violin perfectly dry after cleaning. 

It often happens that the varnish on a 
new violin fails to dry for a considerable 
time, owing to unskillful varnishing or the 
wrong proportions of the various ingredi- 
ents of the varnish. Violins are often sold 
in this condition, and in this case the rosin 
dust mixes with the sticky varnish and can- 
not be wiped or rubbed off. A _ violin 
which has been used while the varnish is 
still in a sticky condition cannot be cleaned 
so, that the varnish will show up well, since 
the rosin dust has become part of the 
varnish. The only recourse in such a case 
is to scrape the varnish off and re-varnish 
the violin. 


If, however, the varnish dried perfeétly ’ 


hard before the violin was used, and the 
rosin has simply accumulated on top of 
the varnish, the rosin can be removed by 
the careful application of oil and pumice 
stone as above described, How well a 
violin can be cleaned depends entirely on 
how well it was varnished in the first 
place and how perfectly the varnish dried 
before the violin was used. 

The appearance of a violin depends en- 
tirely on the care that is taken of it. The 
varnish will retain its beauty for an indefi- 
nite period if carefully wiped off every 
day. I have seen old violins, 150 or .200 
years old, so excellently preserved that they 
looked as if they had but recently come 
from the maker’s hands. 


Editor’s Note 


The Excellent article, “About Good Vio- 
lin Playing,” by W. J. Henderson, which 
was used in the August issue, originally 
appeared in The Outlook.. Unfortunately 
acknowledgment for this reprint was 
omitted from the August Erune. 




































































THE ETUDE 


PICTURE 
SHOWS THE 
VEGA LUTE 
MANDOLIN 


DRUMS 


{BANJOS 
SAXOPHONES 
TRUMPETS 
TROMBONES 
CLARINETS 


Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure or profit— 
@asy to play, Vega instruments used by famous 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog of any 
instrument. 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


THE VEGA co. 


155 Oolumbus Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 


VIOLINS 


and_ everything 
appertaining to 


: them-have been 









our specialty for 


FORTY YEARS 


RERESSEB 


Art catalog of real RARE OLD 
INSTRUMENTS now on press 


Fine illustrated catalog of 
new instruments, outfits, 
Cases, Bows and Strings. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. Inc. 


Established 1883 
279 Fifth Ave. 


ERE 


New York 


Gemunder 


1846 THE VIOLIN NAME OF FAME 1922 


ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 
“HOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command. _ 
Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 
tive instruments restored and results specified in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CHOICEST STRINGS, 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD’’ — the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 2 SONS 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
125 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 












VIOLINS and CELLOS 


Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRINGS 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 


Musicians’ Supply Company 
60 LaGrange Street Boston, Mass. 





A New Edition of 
“‘Handbook of Music for 
Violin and other Instruments” 
We will send gladly a copy of this valuable 
catalog to any violin teacher. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Violins 
Responsive Sympathetic 
Tonal Qualities Supreme 


Dolphin Strad Models 


Incomparable, bench-made instruments, 
produced solely by Gustav Henning, him- 
Self--master violin craftsman. Artistical- 
ty made— asessed of rich, exquisite tone 

54 are beautiful to look upon and a joy 
to hear. Praised by famous artists and 
teachers everywhere. Used by thousands 
of students and professionals. 

Our Easy Payment Plan 
--brings this famous violin within the 
range of any purse. You need not hesi- 
tate as to credit arrangements. A full 
two weeks trial to completely satisfy 
yourself, Write today for booklet and 
complete details, 


GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colorado 














Making Records of Pupils 
Work 


Outrits can now be secured at a reason- 
able price by which anyone can make 
phonographic records of their own or 
pupils’ work. A violin teacher writes to 
Tue Erupe: “When a pupil plays a com- 
position at his best, I secure a blank record 
and have him and his accompanist play it 
for the record. Then I put the record 
away, and in from one to three months 
later I play it for the pupil and let him 
point out his own mistakes or errors, and 
I explain anything which is wrong with 
his performance. I find that pupils see 
their advancement by this method, and 
that it helps them from a technical stand- 
point especially.” 


The Ricochet 


In the “William Tell” overture, after 
the storm music comes the gallopade, the 
merrymaking, and dance of the peasants. 
What gives to the opening measures of 
this gallopade its indescribable air of 
gayety and joyfulness—expressing the de- 
light of the peasants that the storm is 
over—is the ricochet bowing employed by 
the violinists. 

The ricochet is where two or more notes 
are played in one bow, either up or down, 
the bow bouncing from the strings be- 
tween notes. Stand at a pond and skip 
flat stones over its surface, the stones 
bouncing as they strike the surface of the 
water, and you will get an idea of the 
ricochet. The stone-is the bow; the water 
is the string. This stroke is executed at 
the middle of the bow or a little above. 
The bow is thrown down on the string in 
such a manner that it bounces on the 
string. At the same time it is pulled or 
pushed along, according to whether the 
ricochet is being executed with the down 
or up bow. As the bow is pulled along it 
keeps bouncing on the string, making a 
graceful, fairy-like staccato which cannot 
be made by any other variety of bowing. 

Many students fail because they keep 
the bow pressed to the string as in firm 
staceato, instead of relaxing the wrist and 
arm so that the bow will bounce. Others, 
again, fail because they forget to keep 
pulling or pushing the bow along, the re- 
sult being that they get no tone. 

The ricochet, like every other bowing, 
should be practiced first on open strings 
IGe a hati alpigy il: 
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In this exercise the bow is thrown down 
on the A string, the bow rebounding be- 
tween the first two notes. The third note 
is played with the up bow. In case it is 
desired to practice with the rebounding 
on the up stroke, the first two notes are 
played with the up bow and the third note 
with the down bow. The stroke must be 
executed very lightly and delicately at 
first, making the bouncing very even. 
After two notes can be played in even re- 
bounds, three should be tried, and so on 
up to eight. It is of no use to try to play 
passages requiring left-hand work until 
the bowing has been thoroughly mastered 
on the open strings. 

After the open string work can be done 
evenly and rhythmically, this bowing, in 
combination with left-hand work, can be 
taken up. Ex. 2 is a scale passage to be 
played with this bowing, and which has 
been found to be of the greatest assist- 
ance to pupils learning to play practical 
passages with this bowing. It can be 
used with either up or down bowing. In 


this scale exercise the great difficulty is 
to make the rebounding bow strike the 
string simultaneously with the finger of 
the left hand, and it will require much 
practice before the pupil can play the 
passage evenly and fluently. The teacher 
or pupil can easily devise other exercises 
on the intervals of the various scales, 
where three, four or more rebounding 
notes are used. The bowing as given in 
Ex. 2 can easily be applied to the other 
major and minor scales. The pupil who 
can execute the ricochet on the scales in 
this manner will find little difficulty in 
mastering any passage in it which he will 
be likely to meet in his exercises or pieces. 


Violin Making 


VioLIn Maxtnc—by Walter H. May- 
son, the “Strad” Library, No. 11, Third 
Edition, pub. by Horace Marshall & Son, 
London; Charles Scribners’ Sons, New 
York. 

This admirable little work should be in 
the hands, not only of every violin maker, 
but of every violin player as well, for every 
violinist should know his instrument, and 
Mr. Mayson’s work is well calculated to 
convey this knowledge. 

Written in plain, simple English, this 
work commences at the beginning and 
takes up in the most minute detail the pro- 
cess of making a violin, from the selection 
of the wood to the final varnishing and 
fitting up. Thirty-one illustrations make 
the various processes clear. It contains a 
thousand hints on the best and most prac- 
tical way to do everything connected with 
the creation of a violin. 

As an example of the author’s style, and 
the practical way in which he treats of the 
various parts of the violin and their adjust- 
ment, his remarks about the sound-post 
will be of interest. He writes: “The 
sound-post must engage your closest atten- 
tion, and must be of old Swiss pine. There 
is, again, no rule as to thickness—some 
violins do best with a thick, others with a 
medium to thin post. I only tell you for 
guidance, a medium to thin is mostly used 
by me. It must be evenly rounded, and 
both ends filled, so that the angles of back 
and belly may fit exactly when it is placed 
inside. To get the EXACT length is not 
an easy matter, but you will find this hint 
useful: With a thin piece of wood gauge 
the depth through the upper hole of the 
sound hole, from the back to the outer 
surface of the belly, and your post will 
have to be a trifle longer than this, minus 
the thickness of the belly. Then take a 
sound post setter and fix the pointed end 
into the wood, sloping sides towards you, 
of course, and do your best to place this 
most exacting, but most necessary adjunct, 
just behind the center of the foot of the 
bridge on the E string side—the distance 
of about a good sixteenth of an inch be- 
hind the side next to the tail-piece. When 
fitted it must be neither slack or tight, but 
between the two. 

“Of course, this operation will be, to a 
novice, a horrible job. He will fume and 
perspire, and, I fear, use strong language 
—none of which will help him, but, on the 
contrary, will retard progress. The thing 
has to be done and done well; and it would 
be much better, if the amateur cannot do 
it ultimately, to pay an expert for timely 
instruction. 

“Then fit the end pin; but before doing 
so, look through the hole in which it has 
to go, and ascertain if the post inside be 
straight—which is very necessary for the 
production of pure tone. Regulate with 
the broad end of the setter, and draw or 
push through the sound hole on either side, 
as may be necessary.” 


“Artists will derive additional facil- 
ity of execution from hearing and culti- 
vating vocal as well as instrumental 
music.” 

—C, P. E. Bach. 








WHICH ONE 
will help you win 


jameand fortune) 


eter half a century the world’s great 
artists have used Conn instruments. 
The stars of today in concert bands, sym- 
phony, opera and popular orchestras, have 
risen to fame playing Conns. They accord 
a generous measure of their success to these 
superb instruments. 

You will profit by following their ex- 
ample. Win success, profit, pleasure with 
a Conn, “the instrument of the artists.” 
Remember, with a Conn you get these 
definite points of superiority: 

Easier Blowing: each tone responds to 
the slightest lip pressure. 

Perfect Scale: accurate intonation in all 
registers. 

Most Reliable Action: lightest, easiest 
and surest, whether slide, valve or key. 

Beautiful Tone: our exclusive hydraulic 
expansion process insures accurate propor- 
tions and perfect carriage for sound waves. 

All exclusive Conn features at no greater 
cost. Highest honors at World Expositions. 














Some Famous Conn Artists 


Upper Left: TED LEWIS, famous “‘jazzical clown.” 
Right: DON BESTOR, Director Benson Victor 

Record Artists. 

Lower Left: MAL HALLETT, Director Roseland 

(Broadway) Orchestra. 

Lower Right: RALPH + WILLIAMS, Director 

Williams” Orchestra. 

FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS. Send post- 
card for details, mentioning instrument that interests 
you. Conn is the only maker of every instrument 
used in the band. We also make high grade violins 
and drums. 

Dealers and agents everywhere. Factory branches: 
Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co. 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Co. 
Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 






WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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| Freckles fade | 
| while you sleep | 


No other beauty treatment is as easy and 
effortless as removing freckles with Still- 


| man’s Freckle Cream. aoe “ih 
Ht Simply apply it before retiring. While 
I you sleep the freckles gently fade away, 


bringing back a clear white complexion, 
Safe and sure—in use since 1890. Look for 
the purple and gold box. On sale at all 
i] druggists, in 50c and $1 sizes. Write for 
free booklet, ““Beauty Parlor Secrets.” The 
StillmanCo. 27 Rosemary Lane,Aurora, Ill, 
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Gia Cream 
— “Beauty Parlor Secrets” 
sent free on request 
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Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 
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Mercolized Wax 
tly absorbs the 
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gradually, 
devitalized 
ing the young 
underneath. y refined women 

® who prefer complexion of true natu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? . 
| Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . .95¢ ee 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles c All Sea 
Phelactine (hair remover) . . . $1. Drug Stores 
Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 mg 


and Toilet 
Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago, 
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THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., PHILA., PA. 
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/ instant. That's why ZIP is 
7 30 successful and so popular 
/ with Beauty Shops, Specialists 
Y Actresses ana women of good, 
~ judgment. 
ZIP does more than merely remove surface hair. It act- 
ually attacks the cause under the skin, and thus quickly, 
gently and painlessly lifts out the hairs with the root rhe pro- 
ess seems almost miraculous, but my eighteen years of success in 
giving treatments with ZIP, and the colossal increase in sales, 
proves that it is the sclentifically correct way to destroy the 
rowth Whatever preparation you use, demand that you see 
the roots after taking treatment and thus be sure that you are 
attacking the cause 

ZIP is easily applied at home, p ingly fragrant, effective and 
absolutely harmless It leaves the tand smooth, por 1 

tracted, and like magie your skin b s adorable. 

Guarant Lon money-back basi 
PREE DEMONSTRATION at my salor 
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Mme. 
BERTHE 
Dept. 360 

662 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C 
Please send me Free Book 
=> “Beauty's Greatest Secret’’ 
“> telling how to be beautiful and ex 
= plaining ZIP. Also please send me 
a Free Sample of your Massage & Cleansing Cream, 
guaranteed not to grow bair.( Please print your name) 
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Earnings of Symphony Players 


violin students write to. THE 
Erupre wanting to learn what can be earned 
by symphony orchestra players that a few 
words on the subject may be of interest. 
\ few years ago it was common to pay 
symphony certain 


So many 


orchestra musicians a 


sum for each concert, including one or 


more rehearsals. At present almost all 
the leading orchestras in our large cities 
pay their members by the week, for a sea- 
certain number of 
found that this was the 
method of keeping an 
orchestra of high grade players together. 

The salaries of first-class orchestra men 
have advancing for some 
The members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra have recently’ succeeded 
in getting an increase in their salaries of 
$15 per week. By the last settlement with 
the Musicians’ Union, the orchestra asso- 
ciation has agreed to pay them a minimum 
of $75 a week, instead of $60 as hereto- 
fore. The agreement is that the musicians 
will play 126 concerts a season. The sea- 
son guaranteed to the men is 29 wecks, 
with one week’s vacation without pay. This 


son consisting of a 
weeks. It was 
only dependable 


been steadily 


years. 


increase will add about 
yearly of the 


$28,000 to the 
expenses orchestra asso- 
ciation. 

From the above figures it will be seen 
that a member of the Chicago orchestra 
can count on an income of $2,100 from the 
orchestra alone. However, most of the 
players have other sources of income out- 
side of the regular season. They play in 
summer orchestras, teach, arrange music, 
compose, and have many other sources of 
additional to their 
orchestra musicians. Fifty of the men of 
the Chicago orchestra play at Ravinia 
Park, near Chicago, for the grand opera 
which is held there in the summer. 

It should also be understood that the 
above figures are the minimum salaries. 
The concertmeister receives a much larger 
salary, also the leaders of the various string 
sections, the second violins, violas, ’cellos 
and double basses. Some of the wind in- 
strument players, first flute, 
first oboe, first Clarinet, etc., receive much 
higher salaries than the rank and file of 
the orchestra. Wind players of eminent 
ability are always hard to find. 


income salaries as 
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The Etude 


Letter Box 


Some of the brightest thoughts and “happiest’”’ ideas that have come to us in past 


years are received in letters of rare interest. 


We welcome letters and are glad to 


publish them when they contain fresh, interesting and helpful aspects of musical matters. 


A Warning 
To Tup Brupe: 

In a recent article appeared the statement 
that eighteen for the male and sixteen for 
the female is the proper time to begin voice 
training. Having been, myself, the victim 
of improper methods in this work, a few 
words may not be inappropriate. 

When a child the writer attended a country 
Sunday School near the foot of the Juniata 
Mountains. A buneh of small boys with 
dangling feet and lusty voices found joy in 
literally yelling through the songs. Oh, that 
I might have been warned, as the readers of 
the article mentioned, to save my voice till 
later. 

Time passed and I became a member of 
choirs. Then I discovered that I was not 
singing properly. I began lessons with ex- 
cellent teachers; but the best they could 
produce was a “semi-cultivated’”’ voice. Al- 
ready too much of it had been destroyed by 
wrong use. 

So many “vocal wrecks” 
acquaintance that I 


have come to my 
would give this word 
of caution. Sing, but sing carefully during 
childhood. Then, as soon as the right age 
is reached, study carefully under a competent 
teacher and thus make the most of your gifts. 
It may mean that you are preserving talent 
which will make of you ‘one of the elect.” 
HpRBHpRT G. PATTON. 


Preserve all Copies of ““The Etude’ 
Yo THE ErupE: 

It is a good idea to file in a safe place all 
copies ef THe Erupr. They contain so many 
valuable articles which at the time of read- 
ing may be too far advanced for the student; 
but in later years these same articles will be 
of great interest and help him to much yal- 
uable information. 

So mminy students discard a musical maga- 
zine after reading the materials they can 
digest ; and in after years when their contents 
eould be better understood, they are not at 
hand. What may seem dull and monotorous 
to the beginner will become a mine of instruc- 
tion and inspiration later on. 

THe Erupr contains so many splendid ar- 
ticles written by experts, people who have 
arrived at and gained success in their profes- 
sion, and who give the benefit of their experi- 
ence in different branches of the musical art. 

Someone, specializing in some one branch 
of musie, may later wish to take up another. 
Then he will find that the back numbers of 
THe Erupp contain just the information he 
needs. AS a musical student, nothing was 
more interesting and inspiring than to get 
out my old copies of the musical periodicals 
which I had stored away for future reference. 
Each time I was able to understand more 
of their contents, and each time they seemed 
to meet some particular need. 

So, do not discard any such magazine as 
Tur Erupe. When you have extracted all 
the information possible for the present, pre- 
serve it carefully for its future value. 

ApA Man Horrrexk. 


Raising Funds for My Daughter’s Music 
To Tue Hrupe: 

At seven my little girl would sit at her toy 
piano and play by the hour; so I decided that 
she should have a musical education. 

My husband, making but a small salary 
as postmaster in a small town, said that it 
would be impossible to buy a piano and that 


we should wait till daughter was twelve be- 
fore beginning her lessons. 

Now I had been put off in just this way 
by my father till I was sixteen, and I deter- 
mined that daughter should have a chance. 
I bought a four hundred dollar piano (paying 
twenty dollars down and five dollars per 
month) and started her lessons at seven. 
This money I made by taking charge of the 
money order business and keeping the books 
for my husband. 

My daughter practiced two hours per day 
—one in the morning while her mind was 
fresh and one after school. At fourteen she 
was playing classical music and for the jun- 
ior programs at our church. 

Then we came to a larger town with better 
advantages. I now provide for her tuition 
by my writings and a novelty shop which I 
keep during vacation. 


My advice to mothers is to begin their 
daughters’ musical education early, while 


their natures are in the formative period. 
M.G.B3 


Cure for the Double Movement 
To Tur BETupE: 

Having read the interesting article in a 
recent HErupb, by Sidney Vantyn, entitled, 
“Are You Guilty of the Double Movement ?” 
I will suggest a mode of practice which can 
be applied to any piece of music and that by 
persistent use will overcome any tendency of 
the above habit. 

The writer of the mentioned article ex- 
plained minutely that the double movement 
is a hesitaney in attacking a chord or series 
of chords ; or, worse, it is a downward move- 
ment of the hand to find the keys after which 
the hand is lifted and again descends, this 
time to play the chord. To effect a cure, 
much patience is required; but my pupils 
have not shown a dislike for the following 
mode of practice when an explanation is 
given that it will facilitate sneed, promote 
complete relaxation, and insure correctness of 
notes and fingering. 

Place the hand with the proper fingers on 
the notes of the first chord, with the arm and 
wrist completely relaxed, wait indefinitely 
while the mind pictures the following chord 
with its fingering. The first chord is played 
staccato by an upward spring of the hand 
and descends or rather falls relaxed and of 
its own weight in one movement upon the 
keys of the second chord; but docs not play 
them. The hand merely waits there indefi- 
nitely with a thought first of complete relax- 
ation and then the mind again pictures the 
following chord with its fingering. Another 
upward spring and the hand plays the second 
chord staccato and falls relaxed upen the 
third chord, but does not play it until com- 
plete relaxation has been effected and the 
mind knows where the hand must next pro- 
ceed. This process is continued through a 
passage or section of a piece. The hands 
should be used separately, and together. The 
metronome will be an aid and, set at 50, six 
beats may be the waiting period upon each 
chord. As facility is gained the waiting 
period may be reduced one beat at a time 
until the passage can be played with a chord 
for each beat of the metronome. Quick 
movements are the result of this kind of 
practice and it may be applied to chords or 
single notes that may or may not have rests 
between them. This praetice will also work 
wonders with a pupil of poor reading ability. 

Epwarp C, Kunow. 








October 40th Anniversary Issue a Real Feast 


Just look who will be represented in the October ETUDE through articles, music, etc. Scharwenka, Moszkowski, 
Widor, Rachmaninoff, Lhevinne, Thomas A. Edison, John Philip Sousa, A. Schoenberg, Chaminade, Cecil Burleigh, Thur- 
low Lieurance, R. Huntington Woodman, Emma Calve, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Albert Spalding, William Arms 
Fisher, and many other celebrities in the music world. Don’t miss this “ETUDE at its best” number! 


THE ETUDE 


EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


that will interest 


Music Supervisors and Teachers: 

Stuber’s ‘‘Instrumental Music Course’’ for 
school and class work with orchestra, for very* 
beginners, This course has been used for over 
three years in public schools with thousands of 
pupils. 

Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra No, 1, is easy 
and will afford a repertoire for school concerts 
and keep the pupil interested. This book has 
been introduced into thousands of schools, con- 
vents and other similar organizations with 
great success. 

Root’s Beginner’s Band Book No. 1. has 
scales and exercises in each book and twelve 
easy pieces for ensemble playing. Arranged for 
all Saxophone parts. 

Samples upon request 
E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1530 East 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 
















VIOLIN TEACHERS 


The ACADEMY VIOLIN METHOD with PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT for BEGINNERS, Is a digest 
of the most practical technical studies by Wohl- 
fahrt, Dancla, Hohmann and deBeriot. Intro- 
ductory price 50c. At all dealers 1.00. 


CAVANAUGH MUSIC CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) 
WICHITA 

















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self: 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Bine Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick [Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE, 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,241Superba Theater Bldg.,LosAngeles.Cal 












Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE ETUDE VIOLIN STRINGS 


The ETUDE Strings are nearly as perfect as the high 
est grade imported string,but are much less expensive 












Three length E Strings ......+.-ss.+++ +++. 20e net 
Two length A’s or D’ s, each. 20e net 
G Strings, each... .c-s00+s-cscccossey - 20¢ net 
%O Strings (1 Bundle), E, A or D......... 84.25 net 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


A department conducted for assisting Etude 
readers to dispose of personal musical pos- 
sesstons and to seek or offer positions 








WANTED—Position as teacher. Graduate 


of New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. Pianist. Three years training in 


voice culture. 
eight years. 


Organist and choir director 
Proficient in Harmony, Theory 
and History. Excellent references. Write 
H. BH. S. care of The Etude, ni 

FOR SALE—Old Violin Outfit, 74 years 
old, $50. Address, Musician, 133 Harrison 
Aye., Lancaster, Ohio. 


MUSIG TEACHER DESIRES POSI- 











TION in College, Conservatory or Normal 
School. Subjects: Piano, Harmony, Kinder- 
garten Musie. Trained, Boston and New 
York. Experience, fifteen years, Write 


R. P. M. care: of ‘The “Etude, 

FOR SALE—Schirmer’s School Orchestra 
Series, unused. Modern Music and Musicians, 
vocal. W. P. Neal, Grayson, Ky. : 

: OR RENT—Virgil Teknik- 
lavier, Mahogany. Excellent condition. F. 
Van Kirk, 1333 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
scripts corrected. Harmony, Correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
go, Ill. 

Y NOT LET US PLAY FOR YOU? 
Roy Johnson’s Unbleached American Jazz 




















Manipulators. Phone Spruce 10386 or write 
413 §. 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 

FOR SALE—To close estate. Collection 
of OLD VIOLINS; low prices. Apply for 


list. O. M. Pausch, 2220 Blake St., Berkeley, 
California. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers, 












































Rough and Tumble 


FrROM the time they get up until 

they go to bed at night, the 
buoyant animation of youth is hard on 
hosiery. Holes that almost defy mend- 
ing. make the hosiery bills loom large. 


Give 2G tify 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber 
Button Clasps protect the stockings | 
and are-very GENTLE on hosiery. 
Please ask for them by name. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garters — Velvet Grip — for Men 


Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
, 3, Retards further decay. 

: 4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients, 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids At all F 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


































































BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Let us supply your needs in this line. 
Prompt Service, Reasonable Prices. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 


(This is 14 
the regular 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 
This army is gaining recruits every day because 
this splendidly illustrated magazine contains just 
the sort of reading every red-blooded American 
boy wants. The very best stories, both serial and 
short, by the world’s best writers.. Special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp. Collecting, 
Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., etc. 
Beautiful big pages with handsome covers in colors. 
A big lot of jokes and comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash prizes for the best 
amateur short stories, drawings, cartoons, articles 
on radio, mechanics, electricity, etc. There is no 
reason why your boy should not win some of these 
Cash Prizes. These Prize Contests are continuous 
and each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A STX MONTHS’ 
subscription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would lke to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, stx solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
instruction, 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 

(On sale at all newsstands 10c a copy) 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., Inc., 
7222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents fora six months’ subscription to THE 
BOYS' MAGAZINE as per your special half price offer 
Enter my subscription promptly and send me my first copy 
of THE BOYS' MAGAZINE by return mail. 

You agree to return my 25 cents at once should 1 not be 
more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


_ My Name is 
My Address is 


(Please write plainly) 


_ Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
le 


our advertisers. 


Chopin’s Only Method 


Wuen Chopin wrote his Trois Nou- 
velles Etudes he possibly had in mind the 
preparation of a method of playing 
which might have been of inestimable 
value to future generations if he had had 
the persistence and strength to put | it 


down. All he did was to preface the 
work with a few notes which remain 
among the few things he had to. say 
about his wonderful art. These notes 
were given to the Princess M. Czar- 
toryska, by Chopin’s sister, after the 


camposer’s death. We give them here in 
the translation of Natalie Janotha. 


“It must be well understood that there 
is here no question of musical feeling or 
style, but simply of technical execution 
—mechanism, as I call it. The study of 
this mechanism I divide into three parts. 
To learn to play the notes with both 
hands, at one key’s distance from one 
another; distant, that is to say, a tone or 
half a tone. This includes the diatonic 
and chromatic scales and the trills. 


“As no abstract method for pursuing this 
study exists, all that one can do, in order 
to play the notes at a half tone or whole 
tone distance will be to employ combina- 
tions or fractions of scales or to practice 
trills. It is unnecessary to begin the 
study of the scales with that of C, 
which is the easiest to read, but the 
most difficult to play, as it lacks the sup- 
port afforded by the black notes. It 
will be well to play, first of all, the scale 
of G flat, which places the hand reg- 
ularly, utilizing the long fingers for the 
black keys. 

The student will arrive progressively 
at the scale of C, using each time one 
finger less on the black keys. The 
trill should be played with three fin- 
gers; or with four as an exercise. The 
chromatic scale should be practiced with 
the thumb, the forefinger and middle 
finger, also with the little finger, the 
third and the middle fingers. 


In thirds, as in sixths and octaves, use 
always the same fingers. 
Words were born of 
existed before words. A word is a cer- 
tain modification of sound. Sounds are 
used to make music, just as words are 


used to form a language. Thought is ex- 
pressed through sounds, 


sounds; sounds 


An undefined human utterance is mere 
sound; the art of manipulating sounds ‘is 


music. An abstract sound does not make 
music, as one word does not make a 
language. For the production of music 


many sounds are required. The action of 
the wrist is analogous to taking breath 
in singing, , 

N. B. No one notices inequality in the 
power of the notes of a scale when it is 
played very fast and equally, as regards 
time. In a good mechanism the aim is, 
not to play everything with an equal 
sound, but to acquire a beautiful quality 
of sound and a perfect shading. For a 
long time players have acted against 
nature in seeking to give an equal power 
to each finger. On the contrary, each 
finger should have an appropriate part 
assigned to it. The thumb has the great- 
est power, being the thickest finger and 
the freest. Then comes the little finger, 
at the other extremity of the hand, and 
is assisted by the first. Finally comes 
the third, the weakest one. As to this 
Siamese twin of the middle finger—bound 
by one of the same ligaments—some 
players try to force it with all their 
might to become independent. A thing 
impossible, and most likely unnecessary. 
There are, then, many different qualities 
of sound, just as there are several fingers. 
The point is. to utilize the differences; 
and this, in other words, is the art of 
fingering. 


Relaxation 
By Sidney Bushell 
YounG vocal students are frequently 
led astray by the injudicious use of the 
word “relaxation” and the insistence, in 
articles upon voice culture, of a condition 
of perfect relaxation being the ideal one 
for the production of tone. 

A moment’s thought will serve to show 
that a firm, resonant tone cannot result 


from an instrument in the condition of 
absolute flaccidity demanded by these 
writers; and what is more, they know it! 


They know that good tone is the result 
of a proper adjustment of all parts of the 
body, yes, even the very poise of the body 
itself. One great voice teacher has said, 
“In singing, the first thing to be consid- 
ered is the position of the body.’ And 
again, “an easy, graceful, buoyant position 
is an essential.” Picture the ease, grace 
and buoyancy of an entirely limp body, 
one in a condition of perfect relaxation! 
If singing were possible under these con- 
ditions the singer would have to be carried 
upon the stage on a stretcher. 

If not relaxation, what, then, zs the 
condition these writers so persistently 
advocate? It is 

Not “Relaxation,” but “Release ;” 
of the tone from the cramping 
grasp of a tight throat, release of the 
stiffened jaw and rigid tongue. Freedom! 

Leave the heavy work to those parts of 
the body especially fitted for it. The 
driving power of the vocal motor is the 
result of tension, somewhere. Confine it 
to where it rightly belongs—all that region 
below the throat. Even there it is not 
the tension of rigidity, but rather the 
elasticity of expansion under proper con- 
trol, which results in the “easy, graceful 
and buoyant” position of the whole body. 

Marie Withrow, in Some Staccato 
Notes for Singers, has likened the singer’s 
body to a flagstaff which furnishes a sup- 
port for the flag, and leaves the flag free 
to wave. The simile is a helpful one; 
and to carry it still farther, and in a 
warning to be kept in mind by strivers 
after “big” tone, temper the blast to the 
strength of your flag, lest 

“Like a wind-swayed flag it breaks 

The motto it displayed.” 


’ 


release 


Reasons for Teachers’ 
Success 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


1. Tuery love their work and _ their 
pupils. 

2. They have the art of imparting what 
they know. 

3. They have a cheerful studio, and a 
good piano always in tune. 

4. They are themselves 
enthusiastic. 

5. They try to put into the lesson 
period all they can that is helpful instead 
of as little as possible. 

6. They act appreciative of what the 
pupil tries to do even though his efforts 
are crude and unmusical. 

7. They show their interest in their 
pupils between lessons, and plan little sur- 
prises and pleasures for them. 

8. They occasionally send friendly 
notes to the parents, expressing satisfac- 
tion with the pupil’s progress. 


cheerful and 


“What is music? This question occu- 
pied my mind for hours last night before 
I fell asleep. The very existence of music 
is wonderful, I might even say miraculous 
Its domain is between thought and phe- 
nomena, Like a twilight mediator, it 
hovers between spirit and matter, related 
to both yet differing from each. It is the 
spirit, but spirit subject to the measure- 
ment of time; it is matter, but matter that 
can dispense with space.’—HEine. 
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I Have Found Out 
How to Get Rid of 


Superfluous Hair 


At Once 


Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on my 
face and lip. i had tried every sort 
of depilatory and electrolysis and 
even a razor. But I couldn’t get 
rid of it. 

Then Imadeawon- 
derful discovery. I 
found a simple 
method by wien I 
removed the hair at 
#7 Once and most won- 
derful to relate, it 
keeps the hair re- 
moved. My face is 
now as smooth asa 
. baby’s, not only free 
&& ge from superflu- 
2S ous hair but 
>, from pimples 
; and blemishes. 
Ihave explained 
this discovery 
to thousands of 
women who 
have had the 
same exper- 
ience with it 
that I had 






















will ex- 
: plain it 
to you if you also 
have superfluous 
hair. It isn’t like 
anything you 
haveever used. It 
is not @ powder, 
paste, wax or liquid, not a razor, not 
electricity. It causes no itching or 
burning and leaves no sears. As 
easy to use as your comb or brush. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this wonderful 
method gets rid of superfiuous hair is free upon 
request. Don’t send a penny—just a letter or 
post card. Address Annette Lanzette, Dept. 
602 Care Hygienic Laboratories, 204 S. Peoria 


Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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7 
W/ Ms 
The original printed type of note 
/Zpaper—tor informal correspondence 
/ . . 
(Zand household business uses. Music 
\’Ateachers find this splendid for their 

VA 
7 /statements, announcements and ma- 
WA terial orders. Noted for its sterling 
Zquality. Printed on National Bank 
/ Bond—exquisite writing surface.Size 
/// of sheet 6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
4; Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana. Special 
j facilities insure prompt service. Order a package 
J/ now. Remit with order — or, if inconvenient at 
\{/7/ the moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 

{/ ‘Denver and outside of U.S. add 10%. 

The American Stationery Co. 

1934 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
gq 100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
\ NAME AND ADDRESS 


ES. ? 29 


Vins ~, POSTPAID 
















|) THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
934 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 


Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve. 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, Write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 










Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


our advertisers, 
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and.only 1 copy of any may be ordered. 


Piano Methods and Studies 


OFFER No. 1 
Bilbro’s Kindergarten Book 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 
Introductory It is hard to imagine a better 
Cash Price work for the very first musical 
35 instruction than thi The tiniest 
39 cents tots, not even knowing the alpha- 

bet, can be acquainted with the 
ard very quickly through the use 
bro’s unique and practical ideas and 
easy study material. 















OFFER No. 2 
Etudes de Style 


By E. Nollet, Op. 25 


Introductory 


Price, $1.25 


These studies are ideal for fol- 















Cash Price lowing after Czerny, Op. 299, or 
40 t even Cramer. Many teachers 
Ce€mtS are familiar with Nollet’s Etude 
Melodiques and we _ predict 
Ets le Style will be popular with teachers 
searching for new modern works to replace 
those of the old school. These studies, which 
ire partly technical and partly interpretive, 
have been edited and fingered by Louis Oesterle. 
OFFER No. 3 
= ene 
Etudes Miniatures 
By Frances Terry Price, $1.25 
Introductory Twenty-six studies or _ study 
Cash Price pieces that lie in grades two and 
two and a half. They are par- 
40 cents ticularly good, being quite inter- 
: esting musically and technically. 
They e many second grade offerings in | 
that they are tuneful throughout and well con- 
trasted, irmonies and general treatment 





irkmanlike. 
OFFER No. 4 


First Piano Lessons at Home 


Piano, Book 1 and Writing Book 1 
By Anna H. Hamilton 


Introductory 
Cash Price 


being most w« 


Many mothers with music as an 
accomplishment look forward to 









50 cents the time when they and their little 
ones will be chums at the piano. 
This WBok is designed to make 
this a realization at an early period in the 





child’s life. The writing book helps the little 
tots to learn time and notation. The keyboard 
work of the child has an accompaniment by the 
teacher. A very interesting first instructor. 


OFFER No. 5 


Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson Price, 90 cents 


Introductory A book that enables any one with 
Cash Price five fingers and a brain to get 
35 cents melodies out of the keyboard of 

a piano. These golden memories 


are 27 songs of long ago arranged 
in letters and notes. A keyboard diagram is 
given. By means of this letter system the tin- 
jest tots can be taught something’ of piano play- 
ing and older folks wishing to play some of the 
dear old songs can gratify their desire. 


OFFER No. 6 


Melodious Elementary Etudes 
By Franz J. Liftl, Op. 161 Prioe, $1.25 








Introductory Franz J. Liftl is one of the lead- 
Cash Price ing European teachers working 
35 cents in easier and intermediate grades 

and his educational works have 

met with great favor. This, his 
most recent, is a set of studies suitable for sec- 
ond grade work and leading by easy stages 
into the third grade. They are well made 
musically and well balanced technically. Teach- 


ers who desire to promote technic and musician- 
ship side by side will be interested. 


OFFER No. 7 
Play and Sport 


20 Second and Third Grade Study 
Pieces 

By A. Sartorio, Op. 1235 Price, $1.00 

Introductory New, bright study pieces contain- 






Cash Price ing a v ty of technical mate 
40 cents rial. They are all tuneful and 
full of rhythmic go, making them 
interesting to practice. Each has 
been given an appropriate title helping the pu- 
pil’s imagination. 


IMPORTANT:—Order by Offer Number. 


These Prices are for cash with order, transportation charges 
prepaid. At these low prices these works are not returnable, 





Price, $1.00 | 








OFFER No. 8 
Player’s Book 
School for the 


By Theodore Presser 


Vol. III 
Price, $1.00 


Pianoforte, 


Introductory A fine modern educational work 
Cash Price that is a superb offering for pu- 
pils progressing in the second 
45 cents and third grades. It is a sys- 
_tematic study of the various 
phases of piano technic—trills, ‘octaves, re- 


peated notes, etc., including memory study and 
ear training. The material is pleasing and et- 


tractive. Designed to follow the successful 
volumes, Beginner's Book and the Student's 
Book. Teachers who have not seen this al- 


ready popular Player’s Book will find it well 


worth while to secure a copy at this final in- 
troductory price. 


OFFER No. 9 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 
By Ludwig Sohytte, Op. 58 Price, $1.25 


Introductory Schytte ranks among the best of | 
Cash Price the modern composers. His 

studies are equal to those of 
40 cents cant 


Heller, Jensen and others of the 
same class. These studies would 
correspond in mechanical difficulty with Heller, 
Op. 47. They are agreeable and pleasant to 
play, having musical worth, yet enabling the 
student to gain mechanical control of the key- 
board. Teachers will find it helpful to substi- 
tute studies such as these for the commonly 
used works of Heller, Clementi, Kohler and 
others. 


OFFER No. 10 


Short Melody Etudes 


With Technical Points 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, $1.00 


Introductory These studies afford a beautiful 
Cash Price combination of er a and ae 

ic. They range from grade 
35 cents 3 : : 3 


one and a half to grade two. 
Miss Bilbro is a gifted writer 
of elementary study material and her works 
are very successful. Teachers securing these 
Short Melody Etudes will realize readily the 
reason for the success of Miss Bilbro’s writings. 


OFFER No. 11 
Short Study Pieces 


In the Second and Third Grades 
By M. Greenwald Price, $1.25 


Introductory Each one of these pleasing study 
Cash Price pieces covers some particular 

phase of technic—one is a scale 
40 cents study, another a wrist study, an- 


other covers crossing of the hands 
and others treat with repeated notes, triplets, 
legato, chromatic scale, perpetual motion, veloc- 
ity, broken octaves and broken chords. Green- 
wald supplies exceedingly fine study material 
in these study pieces. 


Piano Collections 


OFFER No. 12 


Exhibition Pieces for the 
Pianoforte 
Prioe, 75 cents 


Introductory Twenty-two brilliant piano solos 
Cash Price that serve to display the technical 
ability of the performer and to 
35 cents impress, yet at the same time 
delight the listener. The best 
composers are represented and the composi- 


tions are about equally divided in the grades 
from 7 to 10. This is a real bargain at this low 


price. 

OFFER No. 13 
Brahms’ Album of Pianoforte 
Compositions 
By Johannes Brahms Price, $2.50 
Introductory A fine album in every respect. 
Cash Price All proficient pianists should 

25 have this volume in their libra- 
$1. ries. Almost 170 pages repre- 


senting the favorite piano solos 
by Brahms. The editing has been done by Louis 
Oesterle. This is a volume of high order, the 
contents, paper and printing are of the best. 











OFFER No. 14 


Carnaval Mignon 
By E. Schutt, Op. 48 Price, 75 cents 


Introductory Six modern pianoforte compo- 
Cash Price sitions that are fevorites with 

many. The freshness of melodic 
35 cents invention, characteristic style and 


technical value of these numbers 
make them enjoyable study for moderately ad- 
vanced players and students. Louis Oesterle 
has edited this excellent new edition. 


OFFER No. 15 
From the Far East 
Six Oriental Sketches 


By George Tompkins Price, $1.00 


Introductory Every reader of this who plays 
Cash Price organ or piano in a motion pic- 

ture theater should not hesitate 
35 cents 


about sending for these sketches. 
They are quite oriental in char- 
acter and teachers and students will also find 
them interesting and useful. They are interme- 
diate grade and the composer has presented 
them with a modern, but not extravagantly so, 
treatment, 


OFFER No. 16 


Intermediate Study Pieces 
Price, 75 cents 


Introductory A collection of instructive com- 
Cash Price ositions for the pianoforte. 

‘here are altogether 31 numbers, 
35 cents each piece so constructed as to 


have a certain amount of practice 
material, making them profitable for study in 
addition to their musical interest. In point of 
difficulty they are within the limits of grades 
three to five. This volume is useful for in- 
structive purposes as well as for recreation. 


OFFER No. 17 
In the Forest 
Nine Nature Study Songs 


Vocal or Instrumental 
By Homer Grunn Price, 75 cents 


Introductory These characteristic and delight- 
Cash Price ful settings of pace ao 

bridge’s poems have a fivefolc 
35 cents fre as & 


use—as songs easy to sing and 
play; as children’s recitations 
with musical accompaniments; as piano solos, 
the poem creating imagination; as studies in 
rhythm or as a short play in costume with one 
scene. Any musician having to deal with chil- 
dren in any way will find this little volume 
quite valuable. As piano instruction pieces 
ier belong to grades two and early three. 


OFFER No. 18 
Musical Pictures from 
Childhood 


By A. Kopylow, Op. 52 Price, $1.00 


Introductory These 14 characteristic pieces for 
Cash Price the pianoforte form one of the 

most interesting sets of little 
40 cents ieces for teaching purposes. 


They will supplant such a work 
as Schumann’s Album for the Young, being 
more modern and giving greater variety in the 
music. The editing has been beautifully done 
by one of the best editors, H. Clough-Leighter. 


OFFER No. 19 


Pictures from Nature 
By Mae Aileen Erb, Op. 19 Price, 60 cents 


Introductory Young beginners are helped by 
Cash Price works of this type. This is a 
30 cents collection of characteristic first 


grade pieces that are suitable for 
supplementing or following any 
short instruction book. These pieces are tune- 
ful, each having bright and illustrative text. 


OFFER No. 20 
Popular Salon Album 


Price, 75 cents 


Introductory The thirty-five pieces in this al- 
Cash Price bum are good, pleasing compo- 
35 t sitions of more than usual mu- 

cents sical merit. They are by leading 


modern composers and _ none 
overtaxes the ability of the average pianist. 
This volume is so reasonably priced on_ this 
final introductory offer that we expect it to 
appeal to many. 














OFFER No. 21 
Spaulding Easy Album 


Price, 75 oents 


Introductory An album that will interest many 
Cash Price fescue ss pyri ae whom 

eo. L, Spaulding is a favorite 
35 cents composer. All of the numbers in 


this album are about grade two. 
Teachers well know how Spaulding’s piano 
pieces inspire young players to renewed efforts 
under the stimulus of their alluring melodies, 


OFFER No. 22 
Woodsy Corner Tales and 
Tunes 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 
Introductory Books of this character have 
Cash Price been described as wane of Fo 

struction in captivating form for 
35 cents young pupils.” These numbers 


are truly that, marking distinct 
advances in elementary piano technic. They 
are melodious and to each there are interesting 
little stories and verses. While they are easy 
the treble and bass clefs are used. 


OFFER No. 23 (High Voice) 
OFFER No. 24 (Low Voice) 
Church Soloist 


For High and Low Voices 
Price, $1.00 each 


Introductory Here are two fine, new albums 
Cash Prigg of sacred songs for general use. 
50 The contents of the high voice 

cents and the low voice albums are not 
Each identical, as each was compiled 


with the view of giving the best available 
sacred solos for each voice. The introductory 
price of 50 cents for either voice gives the 
average choir soloist an\‘opportunity to obtain 
19 excellent church solos. 


OFFER No. 25 


Church and Concert Choruses 
Price, 75 cents 


Introductory A superb collection, almost 150 
Cash Price pages of oratorio choruses, larger 

anthems and secular concert num- 
40 cents bers. Every choir organization 


of any ability should have these 
numbers in its repertoire for special church 
services, concerts or other calls such as are 
made upon a choir of any locai reputation, 
Only one copy at the introductory price. 


OFFER No. 26 (Soprano) 
OFFER No. 27 (Alto) 
OFFER No. 28 (Tenor) 
OFFER No. 29 (Bass) 


Oratorio Repertoire. 


Selected and Edited by Nicholas Douty 
Four Volumes Price, $1.00 eaoh 


Introductory We feel that these are the most 
Cash Price satisfactory compilations of solos 
55 from standard works. The edi- 

cents tor is undoubtedly the most 
Each competent that could be secured, 


having a thorough acquaintance with the gems 
for the different solo voices in the well-known 
and the lesser known oratorios. Those solos 
that have stood the test of time as well as some 
splendid examples of modern works have been 
included. Some new translations are given 
with special endeavor to use words which can 
be pronounced comfortably and easily sung. 


OFFER No. 30 
Orpheus Collection of Part 
Songs 
Price, 75 cents 
Introductory The numbers in this collection 
Cash Price will che i the phe hea § of 

any choral organization. hey 
40 cents run the gamut from grave to 


gay, and each chorus is splendid 
in its class, in fact, the variety is so good that 
a well contrasted program may be made up from 
this one collection. These well printed, sub- 
stantially bound 110 pages of mixed choruses 
are worth considerably more than this price. 
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Annual September Bargain Offers 


These are Special Low Introductory Prices—Good Only Unti' 


HERE ARE NEW PUBLICATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN PRAISED HIGHLY BY FIRS] 
IT IS TO ACQUAINT MORE MUSIC BUYERS WITH THE MERITS OF THESE WORKS 
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OFFER No. 31 
The Song Hour for Assembly 
Singing and Rural Schools 


Edition with Accompaniment 
Price, 35 cents net 


Introductory A book compiled and prepared 
Cash Price for publication by specialists in- 

terested in school work. The 
30 cents work was done without compen- 

sation in order that the children 
might have school song material of a good type 
at a low price. The unison numbers are ex- 
cellent and there are a few pleasing rounds. 
A goodly lot of two part numbers are included 
and a choice selection of Hymns and Patriotic 
Songs are given in four parts. The _half- 
dozen Christmas songs also will be found use- 
ful. The songs for beginners as well as the 
Singing Games will particularly interest teach- 
ers having the tiny tots to look after. For the 
pupils there is an edition without accompani- 
ment. (See Offer No. 32.) 


OFFER No. 32 


The Song Hour for Assembly 
Singing and Rural Schools 


Edition without Accompaniment 


Introductory This work is more fully described 
Cash Price under the edition with accom- 
15 cents paniment. The edition without 


accompaniment gives the words 
and melodies in a good legible 
size in type and notes. This book presents 
attractive and suitable song material for school 
children at the lowest possible cost. 


OFFER No. 33 


Well-Known Hymns for Men’s 


Voices 
By Frederick Wick 


Introductory Twenty-four hymns arranged 
Cash Price for use by men’s choirs, quar- 
tettes and choruses in churches, 
25 cents lodges, clubs or community cen- 
ters. Everyone interested in 
music for men’s voices should possess this 
collection. 


Price, 50 cents 


OFFER No. 34 


Junior Collection of Anthems 
Price, 50 cents 


Introductory A liberal number of attractive, 
Cash Price new, easy a eg of great en 

riety suitable for young people’s 
30 cents peiaaes and choirs. They are 

easy to sing, the majority being 
arranged for unison or two-parts. Every 
chorister having junior singers available will 
find this collection well worth using. Only one 
copy to a customer at this price. 





Cantatas and Operettas 





OFFER No. 35 


The Crimson Eyebrows 
Books, Lyrics and Music by 


May Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge 
Vocal Score with full Dialog Price, $1.00 
Introductory A fantastic romance of old 
Cash Price China in three ae oe music 

is delightful and the dialog in- 
50 cents teresting and amusing. Two 

sopranos, ‘one contralto, one 
tenor, three baritones and one bass are re- 
quired for the solo parts which are pleasing 
but not difficult. The chorus consists of ladies 
and nobles of the court, soldiers, etc. A fine 
enjoyable and profitable performance can be 
given with this operetta. Only one copy at 
the introductory price. 


OFFER No. 36 
The Ghosts of Hilo 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 
By Paul Bliss Price, $1.00 
Introductory A fascinating operetta offering 
Cash Price opportunity for a fine perform- 
5 ance of not less than ‘one hour’s 
0 cents duration. It is brilliant and full 
of melody, giving chance for ex- 
cellent effects without any undue difficulties 
in staging or costuming. There are four prin- 
cipal characters; the chorus can be of any 
number. Only one copy at this low introduc- 
tory price. 


| Introductory 


| 
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OFFER No. 37 
The Golden Whistle 


A Juvenile Operetta 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


A truly charming little operetta 
Cash Price for juveniles. Gertrude Knox 

Willis has written a delightful 
30 cents plot and Mrs. Forman has writ- 

ten just the sort of music to 
please both the juvenile performers and their 
audience. The melodies are _ bright and 
“catchy,” all being in unison. This operetta 
is easily staged and costumed, and may be 
given indoors or outdoors. This special intro- 
ductory price applies on only one copy to a 
customer, 


OFFER No. 38 
Let’s Go Traveling 


An Operetta for Children 
By Cynthia Dodge Price, 60 cents 


Introductory This unique offering is really a 
Cash Price children’s rainy day story in song 

and action. Boys and girls can 
40 cents give a real entertainment to the 

audience and have plenty of fun 
themselves in presenting this operetta. This 
music is in unison, tuneful and easy to mem- 
orize. The quaint and curious costumes are 
easily made. The costumes are illustrated 
and the necessary stage directions are given. 
One copy only at this price. 


OFFER No. 39 


Peter Pan 
Cycle of Songs for Three-Part Chorus 
of Women’s Voices ! 


By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Introductory The recent offerings for the pro- 
Cash Price grams of women’s club choruses, 
college or other singing societies 
30 cents hold nothing better than this 
artistic composition. The words 
are by Jessie Andrews and the musical setting 
is exceedingly well made, at times in a tran- 
quil mood, then vivacious and lively always, 
however, displaying a musicianship and melo- 
dic gift that the discriminating audience will 
appreciate. Time of rendition, 15 minutes. 


Sacred Cantatas, Etc. 


OFFER No. 40 
Allelulia 


A Christmas Service of Praise 


Words by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 20 cents 


Introductory This will appeal to thosé=who are 
Cash Price looking for a short service to be 

used in connection with other 
10 cents addresses and carols for a Christ- 

mas program for the young. No 
extra properties or decorations are necessary, 
but it will add to the effect if the boys and girls 
are costumed. 


OFFER No. 41 
King of Kings and Lord of All 


By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 


Introductory Here is an opportunity for 
Cash Price ES choirmaster ie secure at : 

low price a copy of a new chora 
40 cents cantata for Christmas. All the 

music lies well within the abil- 
ity of the average choir, yet it has a fullness 
that is satisfying. There are pleasing solos 
for each voice and altogether an effective ad- 
dition to the Christmas Church Service can be 
accomplished with this cantata of about 35 
minutes’ duration. 


OFFER No. 42 
The Living Christ 


A Choral Cantata for Easter 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 
Introductory Scriptural texts with a few hymn 
Cash Price words are used and the settings 
are excellent. Throughout the 
40 cents music is all joy, all brightness as 
fits the Easter thought. There 
are pleasing solos for each voice and the con- 
certed parts are most grateful-to the singers. 
The time of rendition is about 30 minutes. 
Only one copy at this price. 


Price, 50 cents 
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OFFER No. 43 
The Herald Angels 


A Christmas Cantata 

By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 
Introductory The purity of thought in this 
Cash Price cantata is equalled by the sweet- 

ness of the melodic flow in every 
40 cents number. Mr. Stults has writ- 
nt gd ten several very successful 
Christmas cantatas and in each he has made 
a point of laying stress on some particular 
phase of the Christmas narrative. This can- 
tata emphasizes the various missions of the 
Angels. Time of performance, 35 minutes. 
One copy only at the introductory price. 


OFFER No. 44 
Solemn Mass in G 


In Honor of the Holy Spirit 
By Edouardo Marzo, Op. 178 Price, 80 cents 


Introductory This mass is for soprano, alto, 
Cash Price tenor and bass with organ accom- 

paniment, violin and ’cello ad 
40 cents ib. parts may be had. An in- 

spired writing for the church. 
The music is melodious and so bright in char- 
acter as to be well adapted for any Festal occa- 
sion, yet the proper sacred spirit is present 
throughout. The vocal parts are only of mod- 
erate difficulty, but the organ part is full and 
rich. One copy at this low introductory price. 


OFFER No. 45 
Forty Pedal Studies for the 


Organ 
By J. Schneider, Op. 48 Price, 75 cents 
Introductory One of the best of educational 


Cash Price works for the pipe organ. These 
studies give an excellent drill 
35 cents in obbligato pedal playing and 
develop accuracy in that depart- 
ment. Organ teachers will find this new edi- 
tion is much to be preferred, having been 
carefully edited by E. A. Kraft. 


OFFER No. 46 


Five First Position Pieces 


By Arthur Hartmann Price, 75 cents 


Introductory These charming elementary vio- 
Cash Price lin pieces with piano accompani- 

ment give the young. violinist 
40 cents real violin music, something good 

to play yet not overtaxing a be- 
ginner’s technic. Teachers will find them 
helpful and violinists in the early stages will 
want them. 





OFFER No. 47 


Thirty Special Etudes for the 
Violin 
By F. Mazas Op. 36, Book 1 Price, $1.00 


This set of studies is a favorite 
with many violin pes They 

develop bowing an ngering 
40 cents and enahie the pupil to acquire 

style and freedom, laying a fine 
foundation for more advanced studies such as 
those by Kreutzer. Two experts collaborated 
in editing this new edition to make it the 
finest on the market. 


OFFER No. 48 
(Be Sure to Mention Parts Desired) 


Introductory 
Cash Price 


Presser’s Popular Orchestra 
Book for School and 
Amateur Use 


Price, Piano Acc. 60 cents Parts, 30 cents 


Piano A collection of 14 splendid num- 
Accompaniment bers for orchestra. A _ success 

as soon as it was on the market. 
25 cents The variety is good and the 
Instrumental numbers are not those found in 
Parts other collections, having been 

especially arranged by about 
20 cents Sine different expert arriinets. 
Each School supervisors or leaders of 
amateur orchestras should take advantage of 
this opportunity to obtain a complete set or 
as many parts as they desire at a low price. 
The numbers are all arranged to be adaptable 
to almost any combination of instruments. 
Besides the Piano book there are books for First 
Violin, Solo Violin, Violin Obbligato A, 
Violin Obbligato B, Second Violin, Viola, 
’Cello (or Bassoon), Bass (or E flat Bass), 
Flute, First Clarinet in B flat, Second Clari- 
net in B flat, C Melody Saxaphone (or Oboe), 
B flat Tenor Saxaphone, First Cornet in B 
flat, Second Cornet in B flat, Third Cornet in 
B flat, Trombone bass clef, B flat Trombone 
(or Baritone), treble clef, Horns in F (or E 
flat altos), and Drums. 











Musical Literature 


OFFER No. 49 
Betty and the Symphony 


Orchestra 
By Elizabeth Gest Price, 10 cents 
Introductory setty went to her first symphony 
Cash Price orchestra concert and in her 


dreams that night 


5 cents with all the 

learns thei 
little about them. 
for children, 


converses 
instruments and 
names and quite a 
Interesting and instructive 
This little booklet is illustrated. 


OFFER No. 50 


Musical Progress 
By Henry T. Finck Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 


Introductory An interesting, inspiring and 
Cash Price instructive book, one that every 
$1 00 music lover will enjoy. by Ebie 
. book is well named, as it will 
mean progress for all who read 
it in the liberal’ and enlightened 
which it was written. nck’s gift of 
writing in such an inforr ve and fascinating 
manner makes one loath to put this book down 
unfinished, 





1 spirit in 











OFFER No. 51 


Music Study in Germany 
By Amy Fay Cloth Bound, Price, $1.75 


Introductory This is the final introductory 
Cash Price offer on our new edition of this 

popular book. ‘hose who have 
$1.00 not read it shoul st a copy 

while this offer last Teachers 
especially should have it in their libraries. This 
book is the outcome of enthusiastic letters sent 
home by Amy Fay describing the methods of 
Tausig, Kullak, Liszt, and Deppe. 


OFFER No. 52 
Science in Modern Pianoforte 
Playing 

By Mrs. Noah Brandt 












Introductory Quite a thorough, 1 tical ex- 
Cash Price position of principles of relaxa 
tion applied to technic, touch and 
50 cents interpretations. Notation ex- 
f 
amples and photog! is 


used generously to make clear thoss 
things pertaining to the science of 
pianoforte playing. Every earnest te: 
student of the pianoforte would gain 
ing this book. 


OFFER No. 53 
Secrets of the Success of Great 





Musicians 
By Eugenio Pirani Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00 
Introductory A series of inspirational life an- 
Cash Price alyses of great musiciar With 
$1 25 keen perception the author has 
. penetrated the philosophy of the 


life success of these great musi 
masters, quite a number of whom we 
sonal acquaintances of the author during his 
own varied and interesting career. Portraits 
are liberally distributed through: the book. 
This is one of the best pieces of musical lit- 
erature produced in recent years. 


OFFER No. 54 
Newman Album of Classical 





per- 










Dances 
Cloth Bound, Price, $2.50 
Introductory] Practically every musician who 
Cash Price is called u to manage enter- 
tainments, etc., sh« 
$1.60 ona ere! 


and certainly ev 
terested in the dz 
should possess it. Fourteen beautift 1 
are given, fully described and illustrated with 
diagrams. The music is given complete for 
each dance and is so marked that each move- 
ment can be properly fitted to the musi 
This volume is worth considerably more than 
the regular price at which thousands in the 
terpsichorean field have been glad to obtain i 
yet here in accordance with our usual policy 
on new works it may be obtained at a real 
bargain. 
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SHEET MUSIC OFFERS 


PIANO SOLOS 


numbers at exceptionally low prices. 


OFFER No. 55 


Six First Grade Pieces 
Total Price, $1.75 
Introductory Cash Price, 50 cents 

Little Waltz. By Wallace A. Johnson. 
Blue Bells Grow. By Daniel Rowe. 
Swing, My Baby, Up to the Tree-Top. By 

Frances Terry. 
Song of the Drum. 











By Anna Priscilla 














and and ’Round. Ty dora Dutten. 
Arms. March. By Wa 
OFFER No. 


Five Second Grade Pieces 
Total Price, $1.50 
Introductory Cash Price, 50 cents 

Lion. By Rob Roy Peery. 

Fiddler. By William Baines. 
ans. By M. Greenwald. 

. By Walter Rolfe 

na Hurry. By Geo. L. Spaulding. 


| 
| 
| OFFER No. 57 
| 
| 









Rolfe. 


56 


Che 
Che Darkey 
lolly Mu 






Valse Ar c 


Four Medium Grade Pieces 
Total Price, $2.00 
Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 

Moonlight Revels. By Carl Andre. 

The Gazelle By Richard Krentzlin. 
ig By Montague Ewing. 

3y George Dudley Marnn. 


OFFER No. 58 
Three Difficult Piano Solos 


| Total Price, $1.95 
Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 
La Belle Espagnole. By Carl Schmeidler. 

\t the Fairy Spring. By Erik Meyer-Hel 






By N. Louise Wright. 


Octaves 





VOCAL—SHEET MUSIC 


Vocalists taking advantage of these 
offers will get a fine group of recent 
songs at a bargain. 


OFFER No. 59 


Three Songs for High Voice 
Total Price, $1.30 
Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


\ Joyful Song By Richard Kountz. 
Dusky Sleep-Song. By race A. Ham 










——— 


O’ Dreams to You. By 





yughton. 
OFFER No. 60 

Three Songs for Low Voice 
Total Price, $1.30 

Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


Lovers’ Lane By Howard D. McKinney. 
The Deserted Garden. By Urania Matz 


Ham- 























Graze A. 





Dusky Sleep-Song. By 









OFFER No. 61 
Three Sacred Songs (High) 


Total Price, $1.20 
Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 
If Any Little Word of Mine. By Paul 

Ambrose. 
Then They That Feared the Lord. By 
| S, Hosmer 


Still, Still With Thee. 


——— 


OFFER No. 62 
Three Sacred Songs (Low) 


Total Price, $1.40 
Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 
Open My Eyes, O Lord. ° By R. M. Stults. 

Stults. 
Lead On, O King Eternal. By E. Marzo. 
O Master Let Me Walk with Thee. By Paul 
Ambrose. 



































By William Baines. 



































OFFER No. 63 
Three Violin and Piano 


Pieces 
Total Price, $1.60 
Introductory Cash Price, 150 cents 
In a Rose Garden. By Chapman Tyler. 
Old Time Fiddler. By F. A. Franklin 
In Humorous Vein. By T. D. Williams. 





OFFER No. 64 


Three Pipe Organ Numbers 
Total Price, $1:75 
Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 
\ Southern Fantasy. By Ernest F. Hawke 

Berceuse By Edgar A. Barrell. 
Dedication Festival. By R. M. Stults. 


Tcaehers and Piano Players are offered 
here some new, excellent sheet music 
























Advance of Publication Otters 


NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED OFFERED AT SPECIAL LOW CASH PRICES 


Send All Orders to Theo. Presser Co.—These Prices are Postpaid 


Order by Offer Number. 


THE ETUDE 


These Offers, Nos. 65 to 96 incl. are Forthcoming Publications that may be ordered in Advance 


of Publication at Low Estimated Cost of Manufacture Prices. 


As soon as these works appear 


from press they will be delivered to those who placed advance orders. Order now and save money. 


OFFERS Nos. 65 TO 74 ARE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS 


OFFER No. 65 
A New Theory Book 


By Preston Ware Orem 


A new book on the structure 
Publication of music which we are now 
Cash Price announcing for the first 

time. A book which goes 
60 cents into the practical ‘‘whys” 

and ‘‘wherefores’ of the 
making of music. Not a harmony book but 
a complement to any harmony book and 
a valuable adjunct to any theoretical course. 
In this book the student is taught to think 


Advance of 


for himself and is supplied with the neces- ~ 


sary materials for creative work in music. 
OFFER No. 66 


Stories Notes Can Tell 


For the Pianoforte 
By Frances Terry 


Advance of This is a set of six second 
Publication grade pieces which have real 
Cash Price educational value. They are 


35 t written in characteristic style, 
cents put they are more elaborately 

harmonized and contain more 
real musical merit than the average piece 
of this grade. These pieces have been 
published separately in sheet music, but 
they are now assembled in a little volume 
in deference to a considerable demand. 
They will prove a pleasing supplement to 
any instruction book. 


OFFER No. 67 
Standard Christmas Carols 
No. 2 (Mixed Voices) 
OFFER No. 68 
Christmas Carols for Men’s 
Voices 
OFFER No. 69 


Christmas Carols for Two- 
Part Treble Voices 


Advance of Our new carol collections 
Publication are now ready. Standard 
Cash Price Christmas Carols, No. 2, is 
Offer Nos. a continuation of our very 


67, 68 and 69 successful No. 1 polleen a 

These two volumes are made 
10 cents up of well-known and _tradi- 
Each tional carols, just the num- 

bers that ‘one really wants. 

The good old words wedded 
to the fine old tunes. The Christmas 
Carols for Men’s Voices contain the best 
of the Standard Carols arranged most ef- 
fectively in four-part harmony. To se 
ply the demand for some of the good o d 
carols arranged in two-part form, Christ- 
mas Carols for Treble Voices has been 
compiled and arranged. 


OFFER No. 70 


Album of Compositions for 


the Pianoforte 
By M. L. Preston 
Advance of Mrs. M. L. (Loeb-Evans) 


Publication Preston ‘is represented in our 
Cash Price catalog by a number of very 
successful piano pieces in 
35 cents various styles and_ chiefly 
of intermediate grade. We 


will publish in a single volume a selec- 
tion from the very best of all these pieces. 
Mrs. Preston has a vein of original melody 
and a very pleasing style of construction, 
Some of her early successes are published 
under the name M. Loeb-Evans; a few of 
these will be included also. This should 
prove a most attractive volume. 


OFFER No. 71 
New Recital Album for the 


Pianoforte 
Advance of This is a ‘new album of 
Publication pieces not appearing in_any 
Cash Price other collection. These 


pieces, chiefly. by, modern or 
35 cents contemporary writers, are of 

-a’ type ‘more particularly 
adapted for use in pupil’s recitals. (An ideal 
recital piece -must .possess charm: for the 
iverage listener, while at the same time 
it has real educational value \ll of the 
pieces selected for the new book posses 
these qualities to the highest degree. They 
are more than drawing-room, pieces. In 
point of difficulty they, ,will be found in 
grades three to five inclusive. 











OFFER No. 72 
The Ideal Hand Position 
Cards 


Advance of The diagram of An Ideal 
Publication Hand Position _ which ap- 
Cash Price peared in me June Erupe 

has met with an enthusiastic 
10 cents reception on the part of the 
Pack of 12 teachers and students. It is 

the most exhaustive dia- 
gram of the kind ever produced. This 
diagram will be printed on cardboard so 
that it may be hung in the music teacher's 
studio, placed on the piano desk or given 
to pupils to place on their own pianos at 
home for guidance in practicing. The 
enterprising teacher will also see the possi- 
bilities of placing his or her ad on the back 
of these cards when distributed to pupils or 
prospective pupils. In the making of this 
picture many books were consulted, num- 
erous experts were questioned and photo- 
graphs of the hands of many leading play- 
ers were examined. The advance offer on 
these is 10 cents for a pack of 12. 


OFFER No. 73 
Standard Vocal Repertoire 


Advance of A collection of Secular and 
Publication Sacred Songs by modern 
Cash Price writers, including many 

numbers suitable for concert 
35 cents use as well as in the home 

and church. The great va- 
riety contained in this volume renders it a 
most excellent book for use at all times 
and a.most desirable addition to a vocal 
library. 


OFFER No. 74 
Songs for Girls 


No love songs, no baby songs, 
Publication but songs such as the young 
Cash Price girl will pike to sing and her 

audience will always be glad 
40 cents to hear. The range of voice 

is carefully considered and 
many numbers are suitable for school or 
public use as well as charming for the 
home. 


Piano Methods and Studies 


OFFER No. 75 


First Grade Book for Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


Advance of 


Advance of Teachers will take up Miss Bil- 
Publication bro’s First Grade Book as soon 
Cash Price as they are aware of the value of 


the work in this volume. This 
35 cents is decidedly one of the most at- 
tractive works that we have had 
from this popular composer. The selections 
do not go much beyond the first grade and 
they are of a very original and pleasing ‘order. 


OFFER No. 76 
First Piano Lessons at Home 


Volume II 
By Anna H. Hamilton 
Advance of This second volume, which is 
Publication along the line of the first vol- 
Cash Price ume already published, except- 


ing that it is progressively ar- 
50 cents ranged and that duets only form 


‘ a very small part of the volume. 
A writing book goes with each volume, the two 
being used together. A pupil who has finished 


the first grade will be able to take up this 
work. 







NOTE BONUS OFFER: 

















OFFER No. 77 
From My Youth 


Twelve Characteristic Sketches for the 
Piano for the Cultivation of 
Technic, Style and Rhythm 
By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 


Advance of Richard Krentzlin is one of the 
Publication best contemporary writers of 
Cash Price teaching pieces for the piano. 


He may be regarded as the legiti- 
30 cents mate successor of such popular 

composers as Bohm and Gurlitt 
and others. These pieces are chiefly in the 
second grade advancing toward the early third 
grade. All are tuneful and effectively har- 
monized. Each piece has some specific pur- 
pose, such as clinging legato, light velocity, 
rhythmic accuracy, legato and staccato, triplets, 
etc, 


OFFER No. 78 
Modern Graded Course for 


the Piano—Three Grades 
(Mention Grade Desired) 


Advance of We have come into possession 
Publication of this course through the pur- 
Cash Price chase ‘of the plates of the Brehm 


ah Music Company. There are 
cents three volumes in the course but 
Each Grade the third volume does not take 

the pupil beyond the first half of 
the third grade of Mathews’ Course. The 
author, Henry Edmond Earle, has done_his 
work well, and this work shows that he is a 
(practical musician and knows the situation in all 
its phases. The grading is particularly well 
done, and the selections are of a very pleasing 
lorder. This work may be taken up as a first in- 
{struction book since it has a few pages devoted 
\to the elements of music which will suffice for 
,; most pupils. Both clefs are taken up at the 
tvery start. The advance of publication price 
is 35 cents each grade. Be sure to mention 
grades desired when ordering. 


OFFER No. 79 
New Instruction Book for the 


Piano 
By John M. Williams 


Advance of We are pleased indeed to have 
Publication this work for our catalogue. It 
Cash Price will take a pupil on through the 


second grade. There is a good 
40 cents nine months’ or a year’s work 

in the volume. It begins with 
both clefs at the same time. The reading mat- 
ter and directions for both teacher and pupil 
makes the volume a valuable work. 


Piano Collections 


OFFER No. 80 
Album of Trills for the Piano 


Advance of We would urge all the teaching 
Publication public to follow us in the series 
Cash Price of books of wie ye is the ee 

It will be followe y a, book 
30 cents on arpeggios, one on scales, oc- 

tave playing, etc., about six or 
seven volumes, all specializing on some subject 
of pianoforte technic. 

They are not exercises, there is not .one 
technical exercise in the whole volume, but 
they are all pieces, which contain these special 
difficulties in piano playing. 

It is much more pleasing to the average 
pupil to cultivate the trill, for instance, by 
playing pieces of their special grade, that are 
‘of a pleasing and musical order, than to 
accomplish this by dull exercises. Try this 
book of trills and you will then have an idea 
of the other books to come in this series. 


Patrons ordering $3.00 or $5.00 of these Advance 
Final Introductory Offers (Nos. 1 to 64)are entitled to a 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS—MAIL ORDER 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


































































of Publication Offers (Nos. 65 to 96) and 
ivaluable work FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OFFER No. 81 
Easy Opera Album 


Advance of One never tires of the good old 

Publication opera melodies. It is well for 

Cash Price young players to become  ac- 

35 quainted with these just as soon 

cents as possible. To provide for this, 

our Easy Opera Album is now 

in preparation. In this collection the pieces will 
lie in the second or early third grade. 


OFFER No. 82 
New Album of Marches 


Advance of In this new book of marches 
Publication only such numbers are included 
Cash Price as may be actually marched to. 
35 There are three different types 
cents of marches: the Grand march, 
which is a stately progress in 
which one does not keep step; the Processional 
March of four steps to the measure and the 
modern Military March of two steps to the 
measure. All three classes will have a generous 
representation in the new book. 


OFFER No. 83 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles Huerter 


Advance of In all his experiments in modern 
Publication harmonies, Mr. MHuerter_ has 
Cash Price never lost his vein of original 


30 melody. In this set of character- 
cents jstic pieces for the piano Mr. 

Huerter has handled the elements 
of music, melody, rhythm and harmony, in a 
very original but satisfying manner. We recom- 
mend these pieces to concert pianists seeking 
novelties, and to teachers desiring new material 
for pupils in about the fifth grade. 


OFFER No. 84 
New Four-Hand Album 


Advance of Our New Four Hand Album. is 
Publication nearly ready. This collection 
Cash Price contains a wealth of miscella- 


neous material lying chiefly in 
30 cents the intermediate grades. Such 

splendid numbers as the Vienna 
Waltz, by Schytte; Coming of the Band, by 
Engelmann; dA Winter Frolic, by Forman; 
Garden, of Roses, by Ritter; Momus, by Geibel; 
Galop Marziale, by Marzo, and many others 
are included. 


OFFER No. 85 
Album of Piano Pieces for Six 
Hands 


Composed and Arranged By A. Sartorio 
Advance of There is a considerable demand 
Publication for good six-hand pieces and it 
Cash Price is a great convenience to have 

a judicious sélection of these in 
35 cents book form under the one cover. 

It is necessary in six-hand play- 
ing to have only the one copy of this album, 
since all three players can read from the same 
book. This collection consists of transcriptions 
from celebrated works, as. well as new and 
original numbers by Sartorio. These numbers 
do not go beyond grade III in difficulty. 


OFFER No. 86 
Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle 


By Thurlow Lieurance 


Advance of Mr. Thurlow Lieurance, the 
Publication composer of the famous By the 
Cash Price Waters of Minnetonka, excels in 

the songs of the great outdoors. 
40 cents These songs are full of romance 

and the spirit of the great West. 
The composer sings of mountains and streams, 
canoes and the birds of the woodland. 


OFFER No. 87 


Organ Score Anthem Book 


Volume | 
By Sweney & Kirkpatrick 


Advance of We have recently come into pos- 
Publication session of this anthem book. The 
Cash Price four parts are written ‘on two 

staves, making it’ possible to 
35 cents give thirty anthems si this vol- 
ume, These anthems may be sung by the 
average choir and the book also contains a few 
“show” anthems, but all of the music is very 
pleasing and interesting. 










Cantatas and Operettas | Violin | 


OFFER No. 88 


Bobolinks 


Short Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Dr. Carl Busch 


Advance of A festival, short cantata for 
Publication children or mature voices, and 
Cash Price about fifteen minutes are required 


30 t for rendition. Gay bird-laughter 
centS expressed in charming text is 

set to music by Dr. Busch in 
light, joyous, rippling measures. The story of 
the origin of the Bobolinks is framed in fan- 
ciful word-pictures and the music has caught 
wonderfully well the spirit of the author. It 
is scored for piano accompaniment or orchestral 
parts may be rented from the publishers. May 
Festivals or Fall Festivals will be well rounded 
out by the use of a large chorus singing this 
Cantata. Our advance of publication offer is 
for a single copy only. 


OFFER No. 89 
Mon-dah-min 
American Indian Legend Cantata for 


Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss 


Advance of Women’s clubs and advanced 
Publication Juvenile organizations will find 
Cash Price most attractive material in this 


35 new Cantata by Mr. Bliss, whose 
cents Cantatas and Operettas are in- 
ternationally known. 

The time required for rendition is about 
half an hour. This Ojibwa story is of the 
lovely Indian maiden who, with her trailing 
blanket, weaves a spell of magic about the 
field of young growing corn (Mon-dah-min), 
thereby assuring a bountiful harvest. The 
score is with piano accompaniment and is in two 
and three-part setting, with occasional  obbli- 

gato. One copy only on this advance offer. 


OFFER No. 90 
Gallia 
Motet or Short Cantata for Mixed 


Voices 
By Ch. Gounod 


Advance of | Every choir master needs this 
Publication work in his library. A special 
Cash Price musical service is well rounded 


out by using this beautiful num- 
15 cents ber. The chorus work is not too 

difficult for the average volunteer 
choir to render well, and the solo work is en- 
tirely in the one voice, soprano. One copy 
only of this classic at this low price. 


OFFER No. 91 


Lemare Album of Organ 
Transcriptions 


Advance of We have in preparation a new 
Publication Organ Collection of new tran- 
Cash Price scriptions of some famous melo- 


dies, old and new. These tran- 
50 cents scriptions are the work of the 

famous Concert Organist, Edwin 
H. Lemare. As a matter of fact, they are 
more paraphrases than transcriptions since 
while the original melodies are adhered to 
closely, the harmonic treatment is more or less 
independent or contrapuntal. Abundant oppor- 
tunity is given for tasteful registration and in 
nearly all the pieces chime effects»are intro- 
duced. A few of Lemare’s original composi- 
tions will be included. 











YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE 
OF THESE WORKS FREE 
WITHA $5.00 ORDER 


Beginner’s Book 
School for the Pianoforte, Vol. I 
By. Theo. Presser 


The most popular of elementary instruc- 
tors. A bonus teachers can use. 


Advanced Study Pieces 


_A_ fine collection of fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade pieces having technical value 
as well as musical merit. 


American Composers’ Album 


_A choice lot of good medium grade 
piano solos by American composers. 


Secular Duets 


Excellent vocal duets for practically all 
combinations of two voices. 












BONUS GIVEN ON $3.00 or 5.00 PURCHASES 


Each $3.00 or 5.00 order made before October 15, 1923 of any of Offers Nos. 1 to 
96 will entitle the purchaser to a choice of any one of the valuable music publications 
designated below without additional charge. 
you are entitled, naming your choice and stating that it is a bonus. 


OFFER No. 92 


Polyphonic Studies for Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Advance of Mr. Lehrer’s recently published 
Publication Ensemble Method for the Violin 
Cash Price has met with such a reception by 


40 cents violin teachers as to prove the 

need for satisfactory material 

for teaching violin in classes. 

These Polyphonic Studies, to be issued shortly, 

carry the students into the third position, and 

shifting and some double stops are introduced. 

The studies are written in three-part harmony, 

training in ensemble playing while developing 
playing ability. 


OFFER No. 93 
Scene de Ballet 


For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


Advance of This new edition of De Beriot’s 
Publication Scene de Ballet will be carefully 
Cash Price re-edited and it doubtless will 


30 take its place as the best on the 
cents market. This standard number 

is a picturesque solo number that 
is delightful to play and the resources of the 
violin are fully utilized in it. As a teaching 
piece it is a great favorite. 


CFFER No. 94 


Concerto No. 1 


For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 


Advance of There are certain concertos 
Publication which are more for the student 
Cash Price and ‘others which should only be 


5 taken up by the most advanced 
3 cents players. The well-equipped stu- 

dent who knows his Kayser and 
Kreutzer, will be ready for the Accolay Con- 
certo. This is a fine new edition. 


OFFER No. 95 
School of Violin Technic 


Exercises in the First Position 
By O. Sevoik, Op, 1, Part 1 


Advance of Sevcik’s Op. 1, Part I, should 
Publication be given to every violin student 
Cash Price as he is completing the first part 


of his instruction book and be- 
30 cents coming tolerably familiar with 

the first position. These studies 
will familiarize him with the first position and 
its possibilities and lay a secure foundation for 
all succeeding work. 


OFFER No. 96 
Church Orchestra Collection 
Mention Parts Desired 


Piano This collection will contain a 
Accompaniment number of beautiful selections 
30 suitable for Church or Sunday 
cents School playing or for other occa- 
Instrumental sions where melodious and ex- 
Parts pressive numbers are required. 
The orchestrations, while full 
15 cents and rich, are so made as to be 
Each well within the powers ‘of the 
average amateur. The instru- 
mentation i3 similar to that of 
our Popular Orchestra Book. In addition to 
the usual parts there are parts for Solo Violin, 
Third Cornet, Oboligato Violins (A and B), 
and Melody E flat and B flat Saxophones. 





Be sure to request the bonus to which 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE 
OF THESE WORKS FREE 
WITH A $3.00 ORDER 


Standard Graded Course of 
Studies for the Piano 
By W. S. B. Mathews 
Any one of the ten grades may be had 
free with a $3.00 order. 
Crown Collection for the 
Pianoforte 


Thirty-three easy and intermediate piano 
solos in various styles. 


Popular Recital Repertoire 
Fourth and fifth grade piano gems, 
Singer’s Repertoire 


Thirty-six desirable songs. Medium 
voice. 

















Our October 
1923 Issue will 
celebrate the 
40th Anniversary 
of the 
Founding of 
THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


and the music publishing 








business of 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


N October, 1883, Mr. Theo. 

Presser issued the first number 
of The Etude, as the organ of the 
music teachers of America and a 
few months later founded the music 
publishing business and the mail 
order music teachers’ supply house, 
that bears his name. 


The Etude for October 1923 


will be an Enlarged Anniver- 
sary number to which many 
important and valuable fea- 
tures will be added, viz: 


A History of the Music Publishing 
Business of the United States 


An interesting articleby Wm. Arms 


Fisher. 










































An Enlarged Music Section 


containing no less than 22 specially 
selected compositions by the lead- 
ing American composers. 


Illustrations of Great Interest 


to the thousands of our subscribers, 
patrons and friends of so many 
years’ standing. 


A Chronology 
showing the steady increase in size 
and importance of the journal and 
the business. 


The Editor has Planned a Regular 
Issue 


of the utmost value—with special 
contributions from the leading 
teachers and professional music 
workers of the world. 


































Josef Lhevinne 


In this issue will start a Series of 
Lesson Articles from the famous 
Russian Virtuoso pianist and many 
of the Greatest Minds of the Music 
World will be represented in this 
Remarkable Issue. 


The aim of the editor and the 
publishers is to make of this 
October 1923 number such 
an issue as will be worthy of 
the work and earnest purpose 
of the founder. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 





The Annual September 
Money-Saving Offers 


On other pages of this issue appears 
one of the outstanding features in the 
music publishing world—the annual oppor- 
tunity for music teachers, music students 
and music lovers to obtain copies of the 
latest music publications at low introduc- 
tory prices. All those study works, piano 
collections, vocal pee as cantatas, oper- 
ettas and violin, organ and musical litera- 
ture works under Fhe Final Introductory 
Cffer are on the market and ready for 
delivery upon receipt of order. There are 
exceptional values to be obtained, excep- 
onal because the works are offered at 
very low postpaid prices not for the pur- 
pose of selling a lot of books.now, but for 
the purpose of gaining a widespread 
introduction for them because we feel sure 
n thus making their merits known that 
other orders will come in the future at the 
fair regular placed upon them. 
Our advertising venture in this respect is 
he music buyer’s opportunity. 

All works offered in Advance of Publi- 
ation are in course of preparation and 
re offered at low estimated cost of manu- 


prices 


acture prices. Orders for these works 
vill be entered now, and as soon as\ they 
are ready delivery will be made. These 
low advance prices are withdrawn as 
oon as the work appears from press. 
Of course, it is understood that 
works obtained at these liberal bar- 


gain prices cannot be returned for credit 
or exchange nor is it intended that a cus- 
tomer shall obtain more than one copy of 
any one work. Don’t overlook the bonus 


offer on $3.00 and $5.00 cash orders for 
works in this September Money-Saving 


Offer. 


Teachers! Use the 
‘““On Sale’’ Plan 


Teachers throughout the country may 
have all the conveniences of having a 
metropolitan music store next door to them 
through the Presser Mail Order Service. In 
the City of Philadelphia, for instance, 
teachers come in our large retail store 
and find numerous folios on the counter 
containing large assortments of music for 
various grades, etc. They may look through 
the music in these folios at their leisure or 
our salesman will go to the shelves and 
carefully select various numbers so the 
teacher may get the type of piece being 
sought. 

Such service as this is brought to the 
teacher in the most remote section of the 
country through the Presser “On Sale” 
plan. All that is necessary is to write a 
letter telling us of the type and grade of 
pieces or study material that is desired 
and for how many pupils. Our selection 
clerks, who are experts on teaching mate- 
rial will see to it that a special package is 
and this will be sent to 
vou for examination. You may keep the 
musie for the full teaching season using 
trom it that which you desire. Additional 
lots also may be obtained if needed. At 
the end of the teaching year all that has 
not been used or sold to pupils may be 
returned for credit and settlement made 
for the balance. 


made up for you 


Our usual liberal professional dis- 
counts apply on music obtained on the 
“On Sale” plan and go guarantee is asked 
as to the quantity kept; you pay for only 
the material you elect to keep or use. 





Choir Masters’ 
Guide 


In this issue of the Ervunr, please note 
the column given over to programs for 
every Sunday in the month. You will 
find the best only of our material listed, 
giving the organ numbers, the solos or 
duets and a choice of two anthems for 
each service. This will be continued 
throughout the year to assist you in 
se lecting suitable music. 

For special services of song we will be 
glad to place at your disposal the advice 
of our most excellent corps of experienced 
men if you will fully describe your needs 
and limitations. We solicit inquiries of all 
sorts and assure you of prompt and intel- 
ligent service. 


Supervisors of 
School Music 
Please 
Operettas. 
Crimson Eyebrows—by Mary and John 


note our new Cantatas and 


Wilson Dodge, an Operetta for Mixed 
Voices, easy to stage, costume and pro- 
duce. 


The Ghosts of Hilo—by Paul Bliss, an 
Operetta for young ladies, with oriental 


color, a simple staging, inexpensive cos- 
tuming and bright, catchy dialog and 
music, 


Let’s Go Traveling—by Cynthia Dodge, 
an Operetta for children, with geograph- 
ical features. 

The Golden Whistle—by Mrs. R. R. 
Forman, an Operetta for childern with a 
new plot and bright tunes. 

Bobolinks—by Dr. Busch, a Cantata for 
children’s voices 

Mon-dah-min—by Paul 
tata for treble voices. 

In all an Operetta for mixed voices, an 
Operetta for young ladies, two Operettas 
for children, a Cantata for children and 
a Cantata for young ladies or women’s 
clubs. 








Bliss, a Can- 


These six new Cantatas and Operettas 
meet every requirement for your use dur- 
ing the coming year together with our 
unusual new Supplementary Octavos. 

We will gladly send any or all of these 
on approval as well as a selection of our 
excellent new unison, two-part, three-part 
and Sop. Alto and Bass (Melody in Bass) 
Supplementary School Songs. 

We are also publishing a number of male 
voice selections suitable for boys’ voices. 


John Prindle Scott 
R. Nathaniel Dett 
Daniel Protheroe 


New Songs are about to come from our 
press from the pens of these splendid 
composers, 

Mr. Scott, has given us a lilting song 
“In Canterbury Square” which is a roman- 
tic “memory” song with a haunting melody 
which sings itself. 

Mr. Dett, has written two songs, one 
a truly big song, “The Winding Road” 
with strong dramatic possibilities, not 
easy to sing nor to play; the other, “Open 
Yo’ Eyes” of a very different type but 
irresistible in its rhythm and melodie flow. 
Good songs for good singers. 

Dr. Protheroe’s sacred song ‘“Soul’s 
Longing” is among the best songs of 
churchly style that we have seen this year. 
The first few phrases are sufficient to en- 
dear it to all soloists. 


Premium Workers 


We have a lot of serviceable rewards 
for our ever-faithful premium workers. 
Every reward offered by us is the product 
of a reputable manufacturer and is well 
worth the little effort necessary to secure 
it. 

Opera Glass—No. 500/15 ligne Colmont, 
brass ee covered w Ah black morocco 
leather, Japanned mounting, in soft 
leather case with handle,-a fine instru- 
ment for only 8 new subscriptions. 

New Standard Food Chopper—has 
many superior features, opens wide like 
a book, sanitary and convenient. By 
means of a leyer, the chopper is instantly 
opened for cleaning, only 4 new subscrip- 
tions. 


Camera—the Celebrated Hawk Eye, 2A 
Box Film Pack. Takes a 24% x 4% 
picture, a dependable snappy companion, 
making a faithful record for your future 
pleasure, only 3 new subscriptions. 


Utility Home Kitchen S#—5 pieces— 
chopper, Four-in-one Tool, cake turner, 
handy spoon and fork, only 2 new 
subscriptions, 


Uneda Canning Set—Two new kitchen 
utensils, the universal opener, and wonder 
Jar Lifter, only 2 new subscriptions. 


Prophylactic Hand Brush—solid walnut, 
stiff black bristles, a mighty handy acces- 
sory to the toilet, only one new subscrip- 
tion. 


Military Hair Brush—Ebony _ finish, 
size 434 x 254-14 rows of medium black 
bristle, in a Florence Tourist Case-black 
shark skin leather, a delight to any man, 
only 4 new subscriptions. 


Gold Cloth Powder 
attractive, containing puff and 
only 1 new subscription. 

Best of all, send us three new subscrip- 


Case—imnighty 
mirror, 


tions for the Erupe at $2.00 each and we 


will enter your own free. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


BEGINNER’S BOOK by THEO. PRESSER 
School for the Pianoforte—Volume One 
Price, $1.00 
The greatest of first piano instructors. 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
For the Pianoforte By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
In Ten Grades, Ten Volumes 
Price, $1.00 each 


The original and mostsuccessful graded course. 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By PRESTON WARE OREM Price, $1.25 
Every Music Student should have this work. 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
Adopted by many leading schools and colleges. 


Any Presser publication sent for exam- 
ination to interested music taechers. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL BURSA KER 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





School and College 
Announcements 


Appearing in this Issue 


CHICAGO—Pages 578, 579 and 580 
MIDDLE WEST—Page 645 
NEW ENGLAND—Page 580 

NEW YORK—Page 646 
PENNSYLVANIA—Page 646 
SOUTHERN—Page 645 














Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, — 





THE ETUDE 


Professional 


Directory 





EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
AL B RT to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 
pupils prepared for concerts and recitals. 
Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. Y. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE 
PIANO SCHOOL ssc se 


ers. Well-trained assistant teachers for fundamental work. 
Write for circular, Address Gustaye L, Becker, 515 W. 148rd St. 
New York City. 


BEECHWOOD sitiseiis stir et 
EMMA BOEHM-OLLER 


Piano Instruction,Studied under Emil von Sauer, ee Pyle 
Arthur Friedheim. Carnegie Hall Studio 502, New York City 
Class and Private Lessons. Saturdays from 2to5P. M. for 
interviews. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muste 
C0 Vi B S Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-81 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
D U NN | N G beginners. Normal Training Classe 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher's Training 

ED ny Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 























ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
g U | C r i) R D. [from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. M. R. Piano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg School 
30 8. 2st St. Philadelphia 
School of Musie and Arts 
NEW YO RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, IMrector 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 
ELBERT, concert pianist. 
R Y AF ss Pupils accepted. 
16 8. Pine St., Lewistown, Pa 
RI ESB ER ee ee & Liszt. Head Piano 
N.Y. School of Music and 
Arts, 437. ans Ave.. Tel, "aon Murray Hill, N. Y. C. 
ence of Piano Playing. Mest approved 


RO Y C E. modern principles. N. Y. School of Music 


pS Arts,.150 Riverside Dae, De 4804 Btuyyecan’ 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
TR F A modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J. 
Correspondence, Instruction, 


CHARLES 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Meli.dy Writing, 
Counter poini and Mustcat Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, puyable one-half in 
adyance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


MRs&,. A. M. 

] j R G { i cout School and Oonservatory 

20 West 72nd &8t., New York 
WESTERN 

CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 

AM RI AN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 

3 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 

B U R OW FS Kindergarten and Prim 

Dept.D. 246 Highland Ave. ,H.P 


Detroit, Mich, 


Musical College. 57th year. Leading 
School in America. inna, Vocal. 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8, M. 620 8, 


Mich. "Ave., Sbloago:} 


a | N C NNAT iienbervadary of Muate 
| Estas.isHep 1867. HighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnatl, Ohto 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T 1000 Students, 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 


Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign- 
M ment and Record Book. Teachers’ 
Normal Training Classes June 26th 


to August 4th. Ilree information 
300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
W ESTE RN Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St., Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGESSt%"s% 





Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. ¥. 














Piano Instruction based on 
xia Rite instruction by Reincke, 





EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
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THE ETUDE 


SAouisville. 
CONSERVATORY i tune 


oF MUSIc 


NOTED PORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
cial attention to those who wish to enter 
profession as teachers. Largest, most # 
complete conservatory in the South. @ 
Private and class lessons in Music, § 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages. 
School Supervisors, and Norma! Courses 
under faculty of noted artists. Labora- 
tory work in Louisville schools, Special FS 
Chautauqua Courses. Fifty public and §& 
many private recitals everysession. Two § 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort 
able dormitory for women students. Stu- 










of the 
South 













dents may enter at anytime. Write to- 
day for full information. 

FREDERIOC A. COWLES, Director 
252 W. Broadway e 









Founded 1878 Theodore Thomas 
First Musical Director 


The College is endowed and in- 
corporated. Itsaims are the Higher 
Education in Music and Dramatic 
Noted for: Select patronage Art. Young men and young women 
3p skates; Dieasant social pursue their studies in a genuine 
Ridge Mts. North of At- mucical hes Buildings 
GOSS ERGeE:Y no raataces adjcin the magnificent Music Hall 

where Grand Opera is given and the 
May Music Festivals are held. 


in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, new § act 

Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Orchestra, 
Voice, Theory and Composition, 
Drama. Public School and 
Church Music Departments. 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and _ illus- 
trated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga, 


Internationally Famous Faculty of Artist 


Teachers. Dormitories. 
For Catalog Address 


The College of Music of 
Cincinnati 
Elm and Grant Sts. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 


Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director Cine ti. O 
Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia PRESS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
21st SEASON Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 


August, 1923 Dormitories. Free Catalog. 
’ 


Address 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 


Our station is WLAZ. 
Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 


Appleton, Wisconsin 

















Address LYNN B. DANA, President 
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by 


Clara Baur 
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COURSE IN AFFILIATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, LEADING TO 
DEGREES AND ASSURED POSITIONS. SCHOOL OF OPERA AND BALLET — ORCHESTRA 


AND CHORUS. 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dormitories on beautiful ten-acre campus only fifteen minutes from Cincinnati's Music and Art 
attractions. 57th year opens Septzmber 4th. Pupils may enter at any time. 
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The Katharine Burrowes 
Teaching Material 


Solves many problems of music teaching. 


Makes attractive work of Notation, Meter, Sight Play- 
ing, Theory. Up-to-Date. Original. Inspiring. 
Send for catalogues to 


KATHARINE BURROWES 
D. 246 Highland Ave., H. P. Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT = 


CONSERVATORY of 


Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 
Finest Conservatoryin theWest 


Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 
and educational principles. Renowned faculty of 80. Students’ 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 
Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boardingaccommodations. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 10, 1923 


UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 
































Piano—Francis L. York, M. A.; Elizabeth 
Johnson, Louise Unsworth Cragg, Minor E.White, 
Oleane Doty, Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Wil- 
helmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. Bac.; Ethel 
Littell, Alma Glock, M. Gray Fowler and 40 
additional instructors. Violin—Earl W. Mc 

Organ—Francis L. York, M. A.; Alle D. Zui- Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
dema, Mus. Doc H. Engel 


Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.—Post | Ke : 
Graduate work in this department. Francis L. ae M. J 


Singing—Archibald C, Jackson, Mrs. Chas, H. 
Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett, Fred A. 
Protheroe, Carl Mann, Jessie Morehouse, Her 
mine Lorch. 












Saul Abramowitz, 


mond Dulitz, Wm. 





Normal Training for Piano Teachers—Francis L. York. 

Public School Music and Drawing—Miss ek Lorch, Bertha Schaffer 
School of Expression—Miss Lilly Adela Darling, Ethlyn Briggs. 
Dancing—Ethlyn Briggs. 









Examinations Free. For Catalog 
and Other Information, Address 








Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7—Detroit, Mich. 








PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. 

A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
for free catalog and information 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean. 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1873 





AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


The University School of Music 
offers courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may 
attend the Music School and 
also take the regular work at 
the University. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 


PIANO, VIOLIN, 


: VOICE, ORGAN, 
; PUBLIC SCHOOL 
( MUSIC, DRA- 
MATIC ART. 
Complete one-and two- 
SCHOOL year courses leading to 


diplomas and degrees. 
806 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New building costing 
$350,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 


H as st is € t ally . es 
Write for free catalog room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. Detailed 


Fall Term Opens September 10 


figures are available in our catalog. The University 


is governed by a board of trustees—all influential 





men, eager for the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beautifully situated, 


forty-four miles from Chicago. 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fifty-first year opens October I, 1923 


Address President for free catalog 


Box 6, University Hall, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
headed by 


wa= BAILEY-APFELBECK, Famous Pianist 
and LESCHETIZKY, exponent 


LOUIS WOLFF, Master Violinist and Pedagogue 


Year Book Free on Request 











Free Bulletin- 


ites Rat and advantages 
r distinctivel a 


SCHOOL®f 
MUSIC ©: 


idie thout extra expense 
Address- PETER LUTKLN, Dean 
102 Musie Hall, Evanston. Tl. 







WISCONSIN SCHOOL of MUSIC WN. Ut. 


Ada Bird, Founder 
The beautiful capital city of Madison, “City of Four Lakes,’’ 
offers unusual opportunities for study in a true musical center. 
All departments, with inspirational te aching by masters who have 
studied at home and abroad. Frequent opportunities for appear- 
ance in Recitals, Plays, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, etc. Teachers’ certi- 
ficates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Pupils enter any time. 


Address, MISS ELIZABETH BUEHLER, Director 


Madison Wisconsin 
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ConsEpvatopy Music 


PHILADELPHIA 
(39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 


education in all its branches 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 

Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Greiger, Mus.Bac.,Violin; Nelson A, Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
formance. Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military 
Band Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

isors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
ith the new Pennsylvania requirements—the 
»s certificate in Public School Music is entitled 


s and supervisor 


ction bei 
the ed States. The 
standard state certifi 


n ~ 7 7 
DORMITO FOR WOMEN 
In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupils have 
advantages not afforded in any oth l isic. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily Classes in 
‘echnic, Musical Science, Theory, Psyc gy, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble. 
SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pireccor © 9$2,Stidion ad Dormitories 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 





her examination. 





FH ER ry VELL 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce Street 
Branches in 

West Philadelphia Tioga 
Germantown Doylestown 
Directors: 

CamILteE ZECKWER Frep’xk Haun 
Cuartton MurpHy 


Pennsylvania’s Leading School 
of Music 


53rd Season. Classes in All Branches 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 


Fall Term Sept. 10 
Faculty of 50 
1803 pupils registered 
€ o @ last Lig 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 

anda 

FACULTY OF 

SPECIALISTS’ 
teaching 
Music in 
all its 
branches 





Piano 
Pedagogy 
Courses 


Lead to 
Certificates and Diploma 


Fall Term 


Opens 


October Ist 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction 
for Professionals and Amateurs 












For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


} 212 W. 59th St. New York City 





Fffa Ellis Perfield 
New Address 


121 Madison Avenue 
(30th Street) 


NEW YORK CITY 
1 Block off Fifth Avenue 


COURSES IN 
Music, Musicianship 
and Pedagogy 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


August 20th to September 8th 
ASSOCIATE TEACHERS WANTED 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Facul- 
ty of 20 specialists. Regular four-year course leads 
to the degree of Mus. B. Special certificate courses. 
Special students may enter at any time of the year. 





For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 









For catalogue and full information, address 
Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF 


The University of Rochester 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music 


Fall Session begins September 17th 
COURSES LEADING to DEGREE BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 
COURSES LEADING to EASTMAN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
OPERATIC TRAINING (Direction Vladimir Rosing); Practical 


Experience in Eastman Theatre. 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO (Frederic Lamond) 
ORGAN ACCOMPANYING OF MOTION PICPURES—Superior 


Studio Equipment in Eastman Theatre, 


ORCHESTRA and ENSEMBLE TRAINING preparing for Pro- 


fessional Career. 
For Information, Address The Secretary, 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


public appearance. Free classes. Diplomas 
and teachers’ certificates. Entertainment 
bureau. 


Most beautiful School of Music and Arts 
in ideal location overlooking the 
Hudson. Real home life for residence pupils. 


k’s t d : ; 
ee Se ee a en eae? T° Pade COURSES; Music all branches including 

Public School, Drawing, Painting, 
Dancing, Dramatic Art. 


[NDIVIDUAL instruction. Entrance at 
Celebrated Faculty 


any time. Frequent opportunities for 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, PLAYERS AND 






EARNEST STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 
For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 








[THACA (ON SERVATORY 


of 

Special advantages to MUSIC 
those looking to educational or 

concert work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art and Physical Training. All graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium,Studio and Administration Buildings. 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Send for catalogue 


Year Book Sent on Request. 
MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous artists in all departments. 


Two, three and four year courses begin with opening of 
Fall Term, September, 20th. 


Our Year Bock will interest you 


Will be Filled with Interesting 
Valuable Articles. 


The Music Supplement will contain new and 
noteworthy compositions by some of the best 
living composers. 


THE OCTOBER 1923 
ISSUE OF THE ETUDE 


The Fortieth Anniversary Issue 
BE SURE TO GET IT 
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A Musical Hiawatha 


Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the pleasant sound of music 

As of sounds upon the mountains, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer. 


By the side of the piano, 

By the shiny, big piano, 

Stood the little Hiawatha, 

And he sang the songs of childhood. 
Sang the songs Nokomis taught him. 


And the little Hiawatha 

Learned the meaning of the music, 
Learned to read and count correctly. 

Of all keys he learned the language, 
Where they lid when no one played them, 
How they made their sounds with hammers, 
Why the strings were wound to sightly. 


Of all scales he learned the meaning, 

Knew them all by name or number, 

Knew them forewards, backwards, knew 
them 

Hands together and contrary. 


Fleet of hand was Hiawatha; 

He could play his scales so swiftly 
Ere the first had ceased resounding 
Even the last had left his fingers. 
Sure of ear was Hiawatha; 

He could tell a chord on hearing 
Whether it was major, minor; 

Tell what intervals were sounding, 
Whether moving upward, downward. 
Strong of rhythm was Hiawatha; 
He could feel the pulse of music, 
Feel the heart-beat of the movement, 


Feel the swing of every measure, 


Whether swift or slow of motion. 
Sound of mind was Hiawatha; 

He could memorize his pieces, 
Memorize his lovely pieces 

With the ease and skill of master. 


All the people of the village 

Came to hear his wondrous music ; 
And the generous Hiawatha 
Played for them his anagic music, 
Holding all the people spell-bound 
Till the crimson sky and sunset 
Faded in the dusk of evening. 


Beautiful PHRASING, 
And beautiful TONE, 
And beautiful RHYTHM, 
Is one way of saying that 
Beautiful DETAILS 
Combined with HARD WORK 
Make really BEAUTIFUL PLAY- 
ING. 


When some folks play, 
They play wrong notes, 

And make us wish they'd cease, 
Because they are not 

Doing justice 

To the pretty piece. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


The Changeable Violin 


By Rena Idella Carver 





IN an angry mood, Louis laid his violin 
down upon the table. 

“T thought it would be such fun to take 
lessons and learn how to play the violin. 
If I had gever heard Kreisler play that 
night, I would never have undertaken this 
task! If I had lived centuries ago, I don’t 
suppose I would be taking violin lessons. 
I wish I knew what they used in place of 
violins then,” he declared, as he looked at 
his violin. 

He gasped as he watched it—for it was 
moving. Its shape was changing rapidly. 
Instead of his beautiful violin, there lay an 
instrument which seemed to consist of a 
wooden frame, which formed the side 
walls, the top and the bottom being spanned 
with skin, like a drum. 























A very small, wizened old man _ stood 
scowling at Louis. 

“Always wishing for something dif- 
ferent! I declare, I’m glad I don’t have 
to live in modern times. Your wish has 
been granted. Now play and see how you 
like this instrument,” he said. 

Louis looked at the instrument and com- 
plained: “But it only has two strings, and 
such a queer bow. I don’t know how to 
begin to play.” 


“And you thus insult the Rebec, which 
was originally the Arabian Rehab. At a 
later date (in the twelfth century) it was 
used by the Troubadours in accompanying 
singing ;” and the old man looked very 
fierce, indeed. “Ungrateful boy! Suppose 
the fairies had sent you a Lute or Lyre, 
which had no neck or fingerboard? You 
would also be compelled to pluck the string 
or strike it with a plectrum.” 

“No bow?” gulped the frightened boy. 

“No bow,” snapped the ancient creature. 
“No bow, indeed,” he continued. “You 
should see the Hurdy-Gurdy. The strings 
were set in vibration by a wooden wheel, 
which was turned by a handle at the tail 
end of the instrument, the player using 
his right hand for the purpose.” 

“Ugh!” said Louis, with a shudder. 

He looked toward his instrument, and it 
had changed once more. It now had a 
resonant body which came almost to a 
point back of the neck, and the upper part 
of the body of the instrument was smaller 
than the lower; the fingerboard had frets 
like our guitar ; the edges were higher ; the 
F holes were sickle-shaped; the top was 
flat, and the number of strings was six. 

“That is the Viol. It appeared in the 
fifteenth century,” explained the little old 
man. , 

“Well, I don’t want ‘to play on that 
thing, although it is better than the Rebec. 
If I had my fine-+toned violin back again, 
I think I would have sense enough not to 
wish for something different,’ Louis said, 
with a determined air. 

He suddenly noticed that the instrument 
on the table was getting smaller and more 
beautiful in form. Some of the strings 
disappeared and the frets dropped away. 
There lay his own violin. The wrinkled 
little man had vanished. 

With a gentle touch, Louis took up his 
violin and began practicing. 


Mr. C. Sharp’s Chords 





By Olga C. Moore 





Quite often we hear of music pupils 
who know nothing about chords; and 
again we find those who know a great 
deal. Maybe the teacher was too busy 
to take time to talk about chords; and 
maybe the pupil heard of the chords and 
promptly forgot all about them. Be that 
as it may, the boy in this story heard about 
chords, remembered what he heard, wrote 
the chords, played them, and of course 
really learned them. 

“T want to be a musician and maybe 
a composer, some day,’ said C. Sharp, 
“and I won’t write jazz, either.”’ He had 
been studying piano for nearly two years. 
He knew his key signatures very well and 
could finger the scales fairly well on the 
piano. He had learned his Major chords 





Tonic of each scale in three 
positions. (The Junior Etude for January 
had a story about chords in different 
positions.) He knew how to make the 
Major chords Minor (by lowering the 
third one half step) and how to play these 
in three positions, also. He knew that 
chords built on the numbers 1-4-5 are 
called Principal chords in a Major scale 
(every letter in a Major scale may be 
found in these three chords); so now he 
was ready to learn a different kind of 
chord. 


of the 


At his lesson his, teacher said, “The 
chord of three tones, reading upward, 
1-3-5, has a special name, “Triad’’ The 


first part of the word, “Tri”, means three. 
The new kind of chord, which we will 




















now learn, has four tones. It is a triad 
with another third added above (C-E-G- 
B). <A four-tone chord reading upward 
1-3-5-7 is called a seventh chord.. Such 
a chord may be built on any tone of the 
Major scale the same as a triad: but all 
are not melodious. The one built on the 
fifth tone, called the Dominant, is really 
very pretty but it does not sound satisfac- 
tory alone. It needs another tone to 
follow it to end well. That tone is the 
Tonic (or first tone of any scale). 

This seventh chord built on the Domin- 
ant, is called the Chord of the Dominant 


Seventh, (Dominant means ruler). Mus- 
icians say that the Dominant Seventh 
resolves into the Tonic. 

Now play this chord in four positions 


as you played the triads in three positions; 
for a chord may have as many positions 
as there are letters in it. 

The lesson was over; so C. Sharp went 
home to practice. He played the seventh 
chord in four positions like this: G-B-D- 
F, B-D-F-G, D-F-G-B, F-G-B-D. He 
Was very careful to make the upper tones 
sing connectedly one to the other just as he 
had done in playing triads. Remembering 
that his teacher had said, “the Dominant 
seventh chord resolves into the Tonic,” he 
tried it out. Taking the key of C for the 
example, he first played the Dominant 
seventh as it comes in the scale. Then the 
Tonic chord of C that was nearest. G- 
B-D-F, G-C-E. It sounded pretty nice; 
so he decided to try the Tonic chord first, 
then the Dominant seventh chard, then 
back again to the Tonic chord: G-C-E, 
G-B-D-F, G-C-E. These all sounded so 
pretty to C. Sharp that he kept trying 
other combinations always staying in the 
Key of C. Here are some of the combin- 
ations he made. 


(Coming down the key-board) 
Tonic Dominant Tonic 
G-G-2 a E=G,-B—-D.) E-G-G. 
E-G-C, F-G-B-D, E-G-C. 
R=G-Gr D-b-G-By Vv E=G-C. 
G=k-G D=f-G-By  E-G-C. 
C-E-G, B-D-F-G, C-E-G. 


In the evening, C. Sharp, proud of what 
he had done, played these chords for his 
father, who said, “Son, you have been well 
named for you can see sharp. Such com- 
binations of chords could be used as end- 
ings to songs and are called “Perfect 
Cadences.” To be a composer, one must 
know all these things. You have done 
well so far—I am proud of your” 


Bird Songs 
I often wondered why it is 
That little tiny birds 
Can make their songs so beautiful 
They can’t be told in words. 


And all the woods for miles around 

Will echo back their song, 

How can such sounds come from the 
throat 

Of birds three inches long? 
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The Junior Etude Contests, discontinued for the Summer, 


will be resumed next month 


Musical Clubs 


Do you belong to a musical club? 

They are really very good things, and 
the study of music with your friends is 
sometimes even more interesting than by 
yourself. (That does not mean that it 
interferes with music lessons, but is “ex- 
tra). 

And then it is nice to hear your friends 
play at the meetings instead of having 
to wait for the recitals. 

Of course you know that it is not 
necessary to belong to a club of any kind 
Some- 


; 


to enter the Junior Etude contests. 
times Junior readers write to ask how they 
can join the contest; and you know there 
is no such thing as belonging to the 
contests—any body can enter—but why do 
you not form a club of your own this 
year, anyway? 

Elect your own officers and committees, 
and have a short musical program at each 
meeting. It is nice to have a short paper 
on some musical subject at each meeting, 
too, and to give a few minutes to cur- 
rent events in music. 

Your teacher will help you to start a 
club, and you will find that it is lots of 
fun. 

Do not think of it all being nothing but 
fun, though; do some real work, 

You might even join the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs if you like; and 
then you would feel that you were a part 


Would 


of a big National Organization. 
you not like that? 

Talk it 
friends. 

Look back in your Junior 
March, 1922, and read more about how to 
start clubs, and what to do at meetings, 
and. “all sorts of things.” 


over with your teacher and 


Etude for 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


(Continued from March.) 
Lou Ernestime Buck, Ruth McClung, Marian 
ce Bowen, Marjorie Prior, Dorothy 
Margaret Guthrie, Maxwell Eveleth, 
na Beckman, Helen Ptauk, Marian Little, 
Elizabeth Bruer, Mildred Cassier, Catherine 
Doctor, Olive Lewis, Eulalia Blewitt, Marvin 
Ambrose Walker, Anna Dreveney, Celia Beum- 
er, Theresa D. Cardella, Mary Walker Jones, 
Eleanor Bean, Bessie Stewart, Clovis Car- 
michael, Margareta L. Voetter, Doris Irene 
Mason, Alice Williams, James R. Flynn, 
Sidlo, Evelyn Bachman, Mary Far- 
rell, Helen Farrell, Josephine Pound, Grace 






Mather, Agnes Burns, Fred V. Gardner, 
Nelwyn Orr, Helen Murphy, Grace Jane 
Kemble, Helen Brower, Evelyn Mather, Esther 


B®. Gray, Lewis M. Stark, Viola Marie Paulson, 
Frances Hufnagel, Adele Hoover, Solomon 
Fishman, Jane Armstrong, Lucille Rapillard. 
Letter Box List 

Letters have been received'from the follow- 
ing: Marjorie Raymond, Lucile L, Strauch, 
Rhoda Lundy, Rose M. Barrett, Dora Metzger, 
Juanita Bowers. Herbert Sehueller, Gloria 
Pauline Hale, Floyd Summers, Edna Janey 
Ilayter, Melvin W. Pipkorn, Viola Thoreson, 
Sabina Brinknian, Margaret Powers, Yvonne 
L’Beuyer, Gertrude Bedard, Esther Gruss, 
Bessie Skeel, Eleanor May Fabian, Margaret 
May, Diana Bllis, Jewel McDonald, Blizabeth 
Emilie Fanter, Margaret Schilp, Herbert 
Miller, Soudich Mohtar. 





There was a composer named Bach, 
Of whom you have heard lots of talk; 
A fugue or invention 
To learn takes attention 
Not given by watching the clock. 


Success 
There once was an earnest musician 
Who had a tremendous ambition 
To be the world’s best; 
And for hours without rest 
He worked and kept wishin’ and wishin’, 


There once was another amutsician 
Who hadwt a. bit of ambition ; 
He didn’t much care 
If he never got there, 
And to practice he quite preferred fishin? 








Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have seen so many nice letters in the 
Junior Etude that I thought I would write 
to you too. The Etude is the best musical 
magazine that I have read. I have been 
taking it three years. 

Will the girl by the name of Marjorie 
Leeman, who wrote to the Junior Etude 
please write to me, as we have the same 
name ? 

Wishing the Junior Btude every success. 

From your friend 
Pauline Leeman, Age 15 
Klondike, Texas. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

My ambition is to play the piano well. I 
know a girl who loves music; but her father 
is not able-to buy her a piano. She called me 
up on the phone the other night and asked me 
to play for her and when I did she nearly 
went wild over the music. I am going to help 
her all I can. There are very few pianos in 
the neighborhood where I live, and I can give 
a great deal of pleasure with mine, which I 
try to do. 

From your friend, 
Elizabeth Adams (Age 12), 
Virginia.. 


DrAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Since I read a letter in the JUNIOR ETUDH 
from a little girl wanting to know why some 
little boy did not write to the Junior Corner, 
I, as a little boy of twelve years, want to 
let the girls know that we boys are not at 
all behind them in trying to get a musical 
education. I have been taking music for ex- 
actly two months and inside of one more les- 
son shall begin working in the bass clef. I 
wonder if all the other Junior Erupe friends 
have as hard a time as I do counting! 

From your friend, 
HAL FrASmR, Ark. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

{ could not tell you how much I enjoy my 
Erupps. They help me so much in my music, 
I have read so many things in THe ETupE 
that it has encouraged me more and more 
to be a musie teacher. Ever since I was 
eight years old I have longed to be a music 
teacher and the more I read the interesting 
things in THe Brupe the more I want to 
begin teaching. This is the first letter I 
have written to THw BETupp. 

From your friend, 
ANNA Cook (age 12), 
London, Tenn. 


Drak JUNIOR ETUDE. 

I have never written before, but I have 
taken Tue Erupn since last May. I think it 
is a great book for music lovers. I am ready 
for the fourth grade in music, and I know 
’'~7mn Erupp has helped to advance me greatly. 
I never liked to practice scales till I read a 
story in THe Erupp yesterday about them, 
and now I like to practice them very much. 
Wishing Tur Erupn and its many friends 
the best of success. From your friend, 

VioLeT WILSON (Age 13), 
Missouri. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have only taken THE Drupp a short time 
and I certainly do like it. It seems as 
though I can hardly wait for the next num- 
ber to come. 

I have never seen any letters from Michi- 
evan so I'am writing. I am thirteen years 
old and have taken lessons two and a half 
years. I would like to hear from some other 


friend from some foreign country or around 
here, and surely would answer them. 
From your friend, 
MARGARET SCHAUS (Age 13), 
Michigan. 





Franz Josef Haydn 
Born at Rohrau, 7732. 
Haydn, one of the lightest hearted of ail. the 
masters left quantities of music in which this is 
reflected. He hada marvellously fertile imagina- 
tion and was the first great master of the sonata 
form, in which he wrote 125 symphonies, The 
oratorio, “Creation,” is his masterpiece. 


Py operty of 


Died at Vienna, 1809 
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Publications that Aid the 


Teacher to Successfully 
Instruct Piano Beginners 


— BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE—Vol. One 
Price, $1.00 








BEGINNER'S BOOK 


SCHOOL OP THE 
PIANOFORTE 


THBODORE PRESSER By Theodore Presser 















| Used More Extensively Than Any Other Elementary Instruction Book 


The simplicity of this work has enabled many teachers to 
achieve speedy results with ewen the youngest beginners. It is 
literally a ‘First Reader” in piano study, having many features 
such as large music notes, step-by-step grading, abundant explana- 
It completes the first grade of 
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tions, writing exercises and very attractive pieces and duets. 
study up to, but not including, the scales. 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes 


By W. S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


| An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano | 


















This isa complete, progressive series of the indispensable 
studies for the piano from the very beginning to the highest 


grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great advan- 





tage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can be 
started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, however, it is well to lead up to this 
course with the ‘‘Beginner’s Book.” 


ATTRACTIVE EASY COLLECTIONS 


The First Progress 
By Theodora Dutton Price, 75 cents 
Pieces of a type that develop real musician- 
ship in very young students. 
Very First Pieces Price, 75 cents 
Every piece in this collection for tiny tots is 
a musical gem. 


EASY PIANO’ PIECES 


With Both Hands in Treble Clef 
Cat. No. Price 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen, Bugbee .30 
16688 Little Golden Locks Lawson .30 
With Large Notes 
6482 Airy Fairies F Spaulding .30 
Without Sharps or Flats 
7664 Turtle Doves Engelmann .30 
With Words 
11876 The First Lesson Krogmann .30 


With Left Hand Melody 


x 
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New Rhymes and Tunes 
By H. L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 
A most interesting book of pieces with ac- 
companying verses for elementary students. 


Very First Duet Book Price, 75 cents 
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Carefully graded, easy four-hand pieces for | 15447 Daddy’s Waltz Rolfe .30 iS 
two students of equal attainments. 9631 Maypole Dance Bugbee .30 eye 










GIVEN TO ANY TEACHER SENDING A POSTAL REQUEST 


“Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the Piano’? “wit?Practical Advice. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO, tiosneimiéscearse PHILA., PA, 
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DUNNING SYSTEM “Witte. 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


te 





NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345'Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, September, Wichita, Kansas, October. 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Ida Gardner. 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 

Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blyd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. Fall class starting September 3rd. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 311 West 95th Street, Apt. 3, New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mes, H. R. Watkins, 124 Exst 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mes. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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THEN 
NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 


For Sheet Music and Records 


Capacity 30 pieces of sheet music 
Large enough for 12-inch, Records. 





An ingenious arrangement for 
the filing of phonograph records 
is just one of the many features 
afforded by the Tindale Cabinet 
—a noteworthy achievement 
made only possible through years 
of concentrated effort to the pro- 
duction of the perfect music 





Percy Grainger~ 


owner cf three Tindale Cabinets, writes 
this prized letter telling why and how 
Tindale Cabinets are helpful to musicians. 








GET IT HERE 








quickly to their music. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ny 


Style G 
Mahogany or Oak 
Height, 44% inches width, 
36% inches 42 trays, 
Capacity 1560 pieces. 


Appreciation of a Masterpiece 


Not the ordinary receptacle for the promiscuous storing of music, 
but an exquisitely designed furniture piece acclaimed by music 
lovers everywhere for its convenience and simplicity ot filing system 


Tindale Music Cabinets 


equipped with 


THE NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 


“A Place for Every Piece—Every Piece in its Place’ 


cabinet—dust-proof, time-proof 
and fool-proof. 

Any good music dealer will 
gladly demonstrate to you the 
superior qualities of the Tindale 
Cabinet—or send direct for cata- 
log ‘I’ containing many illus- 
trations of various designs in 


Mahogany and Oak—also de- 
tails of “Deferred Payment 
Plan.” 





DEALERS PLEASE NOTE —It you 
are not already profiting by our plan 
of co-operative sales, send at once 
for this most attractive proposition. 


TINDALE CABINET COMPANY 
56 WEST 45th STREET, 





NEW YORK 


“T consider your music filing cabinets perfect from the stand- 
point of a professional musician, and I am sure they must prove 
equally a boon to all music-owning people that need to get 
Anyone like myself is not in need of 
great deep drawers of music, but of shallow, light, easily handled 
drawers like those of your cabinets which enable one easily and 
speedily to separate one composer from another, and one class 
of music from another. 

“I repeat, your cabinets seem to me perfect in every way; 
pleasant to the eye and pleasant to the hand. 

“Hearty congratulations on your most excellent achievement.” 





























Style H 
Mission Design 


Capacity 540 pieces of 
music 

Birch, Mahogany or 
Oak 






Height, 33 inches 
Width, 1714 inches 









= Style X 
Capacity 210 pieces 
of music 
Birch, Mahogany or 
Oak 







a 
Height, 32 inches 
Width, 18 inches 

Dimensions of Top 

Width, 20% inches 
Depth, 16 inches 

Ideal as stand for 

portable phonograph 










































gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. \ 


for its safe arrival. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THz 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 


Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp Extswortu Hipsuer 









RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 








Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photogrépl while in 
their possession or in transit. Unavailable manuscripts will 
be returned. 
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following issue. 
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The World of Music 





The Sistine Chapel Choir is announced 


for an American concert tour reaching to 
the Pacific Coast, under the musical direc- 
tion of Monsignor Antonio Rella, Vice- 


Director of the Sistine Chapel. 


The 900th Birthday of Musical Nota- 
tion has been ceiebrated in Europe.. Our 
present system of notation was invented by 
Guido d’Arezzo in 1023, Iie sometimes 
wrote his name as Guido di St. Mauro, in 
honor of the Monastery of St. Maur des 
Fosses, in which he was educated. 


“The Wayfarer,’ A Passion Pageant 
was produced in the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
September 8-15. Four thousand singers and 
three thousand actors took part in the per- 
formance, 


The National Assceiation of Organ- 
ists met in convention at Rochester, New 
York, August 27. Among the leading speak- 
ers were T. T. Noble, President H. C. Mac- 
dougal, Frank LL. Sealy and Harold Thompson, 
Recitals were given by T. T. Noble, Healey 
Willan, S. W. Sears and Palmer Christian. 


A Prize of Two Hundred DoNars is 
offered to American composers, by the Mat- 
inee Musieal Club of Philadelphia, for a 
dramatic musical setting of an Operetta, 
using for the text Longfellow’s poem, ‘The 
Masque of Pandora.” Particulars from Clara 
Z. Estabrook, 620 West Cliveden Avenue, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, 


“Traviata” in Hebrew was given a per- 
formance in Jerusalem on July 31. Trans- 
lated for the first time into the ancient 
Hebrew, the opera had had an initial per- 
formance at Tel Axix. Mme. Must, of Mos- 
cow, was the Violetta. 


A Contest for Young Artists in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute, under 
the auspices of The Society of American Mu- 
Sicians, will be held in Chicago, entrance 
to close November 15. Winners will appear 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
in Popular Concerts at Orchestra Hall. Par- 
ticulars may be had from Howard Wells, 
907-908 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago. 


The Byrd Tercentenary, celebrating 
the third centennial of the death of William 
Byrd, the eighteenth century English com- 
poser, was honored by special performances 
of his works in the Chapel Royal, St. James 
Palace, where he was once organist, and in 


the leading churches of London, including 
the beautiful Brompton Oratory, Westmin- 


ster Cathedral, Southwark Cathedral, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ; 
also lectures were delivered by leading British 
musicians, Some English critics maintain 
that Byrd wes the greatest of all English 
ereative workers in music. 


Robert Ringling, son of the manager 
of the famous Ringling Circus, had made 
seventeen successful appearances with the 
San Carlo Opera Company during the last 
season. He inherits his musical tastes from 
his parents, his mother being a skilled pian- 
ist and his father an accomplished violin- 
ist and said to be owner of three precious 
“Strads.” 


Carlo Minetti, who had a wide reputa- 
tion as a singer, vocal teacher and composer, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 21. Tis compositions frequently 
appeared in Tur Erupnr. 


The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany which, early in the season went into 
voluntary bankruptey, has been purchased 
by H. B. Phillips, of London, who has in- 


corporated the organization and intimates 
that he will retain the well-known name 
and conduct the organization much along 


its former lines, 


A $1,000 American Composers’ Prize 


is again offered by the North Shere Fes- 
tival Association of Chicago, for the best 
orchestral composition of not over fifteen 


’ 


minutes’ length. Particulars from Carl D. 
Kinsey, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Catherine,” a New Tehaikowsky 
Opera, that is, an opera with the musical 
themes drawn from popular compositions of 
the great Russian composer, has been suc- 
eessfully performed at Birmingham, England, 
and after a tour of the provinces will be pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Theatre in London, 


Albert Spalding recently was asked to 
act on the examining jury for the graduating 
violinists of the Paris Conservatoire. This is 
not only the first time an American has been 


on this important committee, but also Mr. 
Spalding is the youngest man ever to act 
in this capacity. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) High School 


Band, J. W. Wainwright, Director, won the 
national championship in a recent contest in 
Chicago, on June 10th. And this from a 
town of 10,000, 


A Musiecl Exhibit was a 
feature of the Norwegian Industries 
held in Christiania, September 2-9. 
ilaakon formally opened the exposition. 


prominent 
Fair 
King 


Franz Lehar, famous as the composer 
of “The Merry Widow,” is announced for a 
visit to the United States, to conduct the 
opening performances of his new operetta 
with Paganini as the central figure. 


A Non-Shellee Phonegraph Record 
has been invented by European chemists. 
It makes possible the use of leather, blotting 
paper, cardboard or other paper, linen or 
eotton cloth as a base. The new process is 
claimed to enable the printing instead of 
moulding of records so that on a rotary press 
as many as fifty: thousand a day may be 


made, The Music Trade Indicator says that 
American manufacturers will soon begin to 


produce them. 


VKred E. Weatherly, author of the words 
of “The Holy City,” “Darby and. Joan,” 
“Naney Lee’ and many other favorite songs, 
is reported to be about to remarry at the age 
of seventy-five. He celebrated his jubilee as a 
lyrist in 1919, his first song poem, ‘““‘When we 
are Old and Grey,’ having been written in 
1869 when the author, who is also a well- 
known barrister, was twenty. 





The Paris Opera Comique manage- 
ment has been approached by Fortune Gallo 


for permission to bring their company to 
New York for a series of performances in 
January. 

Harry Warkness Flagler has_ been 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 


Honor by the French government, in recog- 
nition of aid given to musicians of France 
as well as for his interest 
of French musie in 


during the war 
in the 
America. 


presentation 
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Mold, Wales, held in the first week in July, ason is predicted by the leading mana- 
was awarded to the Orpheus Choir of Cleve- gers, based upon the condition of advance 
land, Ohio. The organization is composed bookings which are much in excess of the 
of native Welshmen, most of whom are steel same dates last year. 
workers near Cleveland, The announcement mak to 
of the winning organization was the ocea- |The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
sion of a hearty demonstration by “the home York announces the engagement of Ralph 
folks.” . bi Baldwin, director of public school music of 
Ilartford, Connecticut, to sueceed the late 


Mme. Emma Eames, so long a leading Nelson P,. 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has announced her intention of 
taking up permanent residence in Europe, 
because of the beneficial effect of the climate 
on her health. 


Coflin as its leader. 

All The Autograph Letters Of Musi- 
cians received by the publishing house of 
3ote and Boek, of Berlin, from 1838 to 1890, 
are to’ be donated to the Royal Library of 
Prussia. 

Louis Ganne, composer of the once popu- is the 


Singing: Best Preventive of 


lar light opera, “Hans, the Flute Player,” Influenza, if we are to believe Dr. Henry 
and much well known piano music, died at Coward, the widely-inown English choral 
his home in France on the fifteenth of July. conductor, who stated that, during epi- 

demics in several years when it made con- 


The Organ on which Bach Played = siderable ravages, there was a total of but 





at Liineburg, from 1700 to 1703, and which two deaths among fifteen hendred to two 
was made in 1537, is to be restored and thousand choristers who attended each week 
modernized. The original stops are to be the rehearsals which he directed. 
retained. It was while living in Luneburg, : ; 
young and unknown, and when returning The Wagnerian Opéra Company will 
penniless from one of his long foot journeys, bring a number of “novelties” in their rep- 
that. occurred the widely known incident cf ertoire for their American stay this season. 
haying the Danish ducats in herring’s heads These will include Siegfried Wasner's 
thrown to him. “Birenhiuter,’” Kienzl’s “Die Evangelimann,” 
and D’Albert’s “Die Toten Amgen.” 
=j a aye a = . * ré Sy 
$18 to $25 per Week Increase in wages A “Music Stamp,” to call attention to 


is being asked by theatrical musicians of 


New York, on a'threat of a strike. the 1924 National Music Week, is under con- 


sideration by the Post Office Department. 
Austria already has a full series of stamps 


oratic ~arker Fellowship in 7 4 : F 
The Horatio Parker, Ke I on which the portraits of her famous com- 





Music at the American Academy of Rome his os eee ae : 

has been bestowed upon Wintter- Watts of POS®TS ar featured, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. This entitles him to three A Champien Amateur Orchestra 
years of study, with an annual stipend of Contest and a Champion Pianist Contest 
$2,000 together with free residence at the for Wisconsin is to be held in Milwaukee, 
Academy and the chance to visit important October 15-21, in connection with the Fifth 
musical centers of Europe. Mr. Watts is Annual Food, Household and Electrical Ex- 
the fourth to hold this Fellowship. Com- position. , 


petitions will be held year, in the 


future, it is announced, 


NCIS; The Swift & Company $100 Prize for 
a Male Chorus setting of “The Sea,” by 


; James Meleod, has been awarded to Franz 
ett pS : . remost 0 ea ered A : 
Maurice Ravel, one of the foremost of C. Bornschein, of Baltimore. Hermann 


living French composers, is announced for Spielter, of New York, and Gustav Mehner 
i rica oh s coming, season, QS) ~s one et rete st) neg iad se ’ 
ict aaa CO eae i aay i of Grove City, Pennsylvania, received honor- 
recitalist ¢ gues stor. , 





able mention. 

A $1,000 Prize for Piano Students is Sir Asger Hamerik, director of the Pea- 
to be the object of a competition at the pody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 
Cleveland (Ohio) Institute of Music, to be from 1871 to 1898, died July 13, in Freder- 
held in January next. iksburg, Denmark. Born jin, Copenhagen in 


well 
was produced 
was knighted 


1843, he was a suecessful composer as 
as teacher. His ‘“‘La Vendetta” 
in Milan in 1870. In 1890 he 
by the King of Denmark. 
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A Song to You (Voeal).R. 1. Woodman 695 Joseph Leopold Ro¢ ckel, compose! 
Floral Idyl 'G. Eaggcling 696 and teacher, died recently at Vittel (Vosges). 
Russian Dance, No. BP. Hartmann 697 He apie Sta penaen sneen bene 2) aa 
Honeysuckle..... .J Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 698 his ife een EARN fbi ee me : D pi rbd 
Swinging So Gaily...... ses 4. Carlisle 699 encores for a past generation, among . 


Souvenir of Grenada (Violin and Piano) most successful having been the light, humor 


i ft 3 ri i 1, Wishes and Fishes 

R. Drigo TOO Ous ones, A Bird in Iland, : : , 

ri Chorus i M-fls an). and The Three Old Maids of Lee. His 
rand Chorus in B-flat Ae | ne was first tenor of the Imperial Opera 


A. N. 702 father 35 : 
Miata Ae R. Peery 703 of Vienna, a close friend of Beethoven, the 


oo Jor 
ee ee ee as an Eyening Blessing original Florestan in “Widelio,” and. active 
i (Vocal) oy a wecees.-P. Ambrose 704 in the introduction of German opera in Lon- 
Dreaming of My Old Home, Sweet don and Paris. : 
Home (Vocal).........G. O'Hara %05 A Handel Festival of ten days was 
Where the Dawn and Sunset Meet held at Géttingen, beginning July 8. The 
(Vocal)... ....1', Liewrance 707 operas given were “Otto and Theophranes,” 


Just Something (Vo -al)...-Mana-Zucca TOS “Rodelinda” and ‘Julius Cwsar.”’ 
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Octavia HUDSON 








16-page Booklet 
This booklet, giving the contents and 
a general description of The Home Nor- 
mal Course, together with additional 
illustration and much useful informa- 
tion, will be sent free to any address 
upon request. 


Local Dealers 
All representative music dealers 
carry The Home Normal Course 
in stock or can secure it for you. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


NEW YORK 





| pe ( 


hor Children’s Work in Music 
by OCTAVIA HUDSON 


IN NINE VOLUMES (Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vols. 121-129) 


Book 1. Teacher’s Guide to Study and Ninety Net Book 7, Illustrative Music and Songs for the Net 

Lesson-Programs (Vol. 121) 1.50 Kindergarten (Suitable for Special Drills or Public 
Book 2. Staff and Keyboard Drills (Vol. 122) 1.50 School Work) (Vol. 127) 1.50 
Book 3. Rhythmical Development (Vol. 123) 1.50 Book 8. Music Appreciation Through Story- 
Book 4. Muscular Development (Vol. 124) 1.50 Studies and Games (Vol, 128) 1.50 
Book 5. Special Interpretative Drills (Vol. 125) 1.50 Book 9. The Children’s Technic, Grades I, II, 
Book 6. Scale-Building and Dictation Exercises III (Equally Adapted for Adult Beginners) and Thirty 

(Vol, 126) 1.50 Graded Lists of Teaching Material (Vol. 129) 2.00 


Price, Complete 


et, $12.00, Net 


A Complete Normal Course of Study Presented in Detail for Teachers 
The Only Course so Completely Arranged 
as to Enable Teachers to Conduct Musical Kindergarten and 
Preparatory Classes Successfully Without Long Prepara- 
tion and Instruction From a Normal Teacher 


of Little Children. 


HE HOME NORMAL COURSE is exactly what hundreds of 


teachers have been looking for, 


It is a foundation course of mu- 


sic for the child the value and need of which has been recognized for 


many years, 


No longer will teachers with valuable original ideas be 


placed at a great disadv antage from the lack of either the time or the 
means to make the long practical tests needed, or to await the slow 


music study. 


development of ideas necessary to formulate a systematic course of 
These nine volumes supply the fundamentals completely 


and give the required well-rounded general plan for thorough work 


under all circumstances and in < 


all situations. 


Octavia Hudson is one of the most successful and celebrated 
teachers of the child in music in America; and this course, reflecting as 
it does her years of personal work and experience, covers a wider 

variety of subjects than is offered by any other normal teacher or 


course of children’s work in music. 


Three Years of Preparation 


T would be folly to attempt any kind 
of description of The Home Nor- 
mal Course in the limited space of an 
announcement of this kind. However, 
the mere statement that slightly over 
three years were passed in the examin- 
ation, investigation, arrangement, edit- 
ing and reéditing before the mechanical 
production began, should convey some 
idea of its scope and thoroughness. 
No little thanks are due Mr. Edwin 
Hughes and other eminent music edu- 
cators who assisted in the work, for 
their patience, zeal and critical advice, 
not to mention their painstaking read- 


ing and revision of the proofs in com- 
pany with the author, 

A feature of the preparation which 
deserves to be stressed is the exceed- 
ingly careful selection of the Course’s 
pictoris illustrations, musical examples, 
and stories and games and graded lists. 


To Mothers: There are many mothers 
who, for various reasons, are unable to send 
their children to a teacher for musical in- 
struction, yet make some attempt to teach 
them at home. To these mothers The Home 
Normal Course will prove invaluable; for the 
author has not presented a single lesson or 
drill that cannot be understood and taught 
by the mother of ordinary ability. 


Children’s Work May Be Started a Week After 


This Course is Received 


The nine volumes contain many 
charming pictures illustrating the 
work. The six reductions here 
shown were selected at random 
from a great number. 
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‘ 
OR FIANO SOLO F DISTINC TIVE VALUE 
} 
| B 
FOR PIANO 
Five of America’s G C 
ive O merica $ reatest omposers 
CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
. . ~. . . . 
“SOUTHERN SKETCHES” (Free Fantasies). By Arthur Nevin For the Attainment of Artistic Playing 
NLY one with the soul of G poet and the eye of an observant could have written these BY FRANCES TERRY 
intimate and charming melodies, treated with a sureness of touch and with a fervent VTODIES which combine ERY Tia ee Ne as at f 
lyric expression rarely excelled. You co not know what sounds are to be heard, what indeed docu eichee, and ee Te any ee a “ae oe 
delights are to be felt until you go south with Nevin. PRICE, $1.25 ee noe ae last, an peli an Stephen Heller, has given pind Picecrs thn thee hive 
ong been hoping to find—a book of ‘‘characteristic’ studie Cee ba ; Y 
. THREE MOODS (Op. 47). By Charles Wakefield Cadman the simpler ‘Pieces of te SP ee Ni caislessils Ne oiieuaasteantn Foe Be a be 
| rPHESE exquisite tone pictures show Cadman in three widely divergent moods. “A Nubian technical competence and with feeling. What delights the pupil iat that hardest ot hess 
lace on the Nile’ has the haunting harmonies of an Oriental heart-scene. ‘‘To a Vanish- some ‘of the prettiest and most attractive ‘‘pieces.” PRICE 75, cents, 
ing Race” brings home the tragedy of the North American Indian soul. “The Pompadour’s * : 
Fan” is a dainty, ear-tickling, sentimental, musical picture of the Eighteenth Century. 
G PRICE, 75 cents. TECHN 
Y A J 
/| IN MINOR MODE (Twelve Preludes). By Reginald De Koven let ve SLUDIES 
g AS long as Love continues the most imperious passion, and Death the surest fact of our 5. ‘ LEO PAALZ 
Y £\ mingled and marvelous humanity,‘so long will the sweetest and truest music on earth yt can dispense with all other octave studies if you use these. Why? Because they 
{Z| be ever in the minor key. PRICE,, 75. cents. TI are modeet they mean eH per cent. efficiency in octave playing if Bro perinn ead 
Yj B i ley put the whcle matter of playing octaves easily, gracefully and itheaperfect: control 
Yj FIRESIDE STORIES (Six Little Romances ) on 3 pecker! poate Neue’ spriapre ae but stripped to the Denti: py sas Vee coker, 
Y needed, this is the book you must have if you wish to be able to play octaves with 
Yj By James H. Rogers ever giving them a thought—in other w Gedasonattectly: ae ae iia th 75. ( ca 
YG SUITE of six hauntingly beautiful pieces, much admired for their incomparable grace Be ok 
Y, and richness of melody. Each piece is preceded by story-telling verse that is unique, 
Vj erse, quaint and interest-compelling. Grades 2%4-3. “About Butterflies” and “About Fairies” 
Zi terse, q I ee A reectatn 3 Ladi 
Y\ are lovely examples of lightness and grace. ‘‘About Gipsies,” lively and picturesque in its SUPER-LEGATO STUDIES 
Yi dance form. “About Strange Countries” is a type hard to find—a swinging slow march— 3 
ZY not funereal, “About the Olden Time”—a musical tone picture one never tires of hearing. BY LEO PAALZ 
Z PRICE, $1.00 OI bit iret: and double note material in contrary motion. In this volume will be 
YG . found the invention of a new form of technical exercises having for e os : 
Y A DAY IN VENICE. By Ethelbert Nevin The de velopment of polyphonic technic; the Was tihestab ae ep cae re us Vide 3 stale 
% T is unnecessary to say anything about. this beautiful Nevin Suite which today is the sition of a new system of finger independence; the invention of devices for holding two 
YG I favorite of millions. It is listed as a matter of form—there cannot be many _ pianists three and even four fingers while the hands move freely over the entire keyboard Re serie le 
Z iderentsoQAv PRICE, $1.50. entirely different from anything undertaken in this field of piano literature. PRI E, $1.50 Y 
G Yy 
Z —N E W— Z 
j JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. By Fannie C. Dillon ee ee 
j HIS little suite of three numbers consists of some of our very finest examples of the b ; O PAALZ 
G Modern School. Lovers of Schumann’s “Scenes EeeaM Ohi hocd PmaIhH AC Herel a CALE and arpeggio material in contrary motion. A rapid course in fluent ahead and 
Uy new delight. Although easy to play, being only in grades 2¥%-3, they are worthy of per- accurate scale, arpeggio’ and passage playing, consisting of entirely new iT freed ‘3 
4 formance by artists. Miss Dillon’s compositions, “Birds at Dawn,” ‘Desert’? and some of thumb development. In presenting tite technical material which constitutes this volum 
Up her “Etudes” were featured during the past season on the programs of Hofmann, Moisei- diligent and accurate care has been taken to formulate only such exercises as will prov f 
UY; witsch, Gottlow, Grainger, Hughes, ctc. PRICE, 75 ‘cents. practical value to the student. Although entitled ‘“Thumb Studies,” it will be Road that 
J not a finger has been neglected but that ample work is provided for each. PRIC E, $1 aA 
] The Most Famous Groupings of Distinguished 
ZY 
| Tue GaYNor ping g NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 
] Song Collections Ever Publisted 
PIANO. BOOKS , ! cok A aie Ot 
. An Authenticated Record Discloses a Sele of Four . a d and 3rd Positions 
Y, ‘es H B Sold Hundred and Fifty Thousand Copies — 450,000 With Piano Accompaniment 
yi ave een Oo ae F Paes - . 
4 750,000 Copies Each Individual Volume Discriminately Edited for an Especial "TWENTY compositions that are _remarkabl 
{ fe ae for beautiful melodies it vin tmnod 
Y : Purpose and for a Particular Voice. for beaniazy), tel in varying moo 
| |] The Most Successful Children’s : faAn in graceful or stately rhythms and all havi 
P| 3 The Vocal M. All A rte Of nets 
| Books in America. e voca asterpieces O ges Me tie Pie Parc 
! Y 4 2 d xose Garden....Chas. Gilbert Spross $0.6( 
Y i A Grand Ensemble of the Best in Song Literature, form- Country Dance............. Bie uae een 
J Price ing a Library of Vocal Music unexcelled in Artistic Worth. Care Le the Can=ibals..Carl Wilh. Kern 60 
Y i QBS UG RST Se ire cic cores ive Vavinulian P er 7c 
' Y Finger Plays Oo eo ww we eeesene wees $0.60 TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES Fin’ Reroetin Gane Ga. fe wulhan ft , 7 
Y ; 60 Each Volume Beautifully Printed and Bound in Heavy Paper. PRICE $1.50 Each Neda want Deut oavastoroS cae 50 
J i i ° . n An ( ashioned Carde 
yj First Pedal Studies. oe we eese coos . FAMOUS SONGS. Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. ll Ur i see Sich ue 
YG 4 Four Volumes. One each for Soprano Alto—Tenor—Bass. ndian Papoosc........,Jsdu,. Ay } fii ler 6 
% Melody Pictures—Vol. 1........ .60 I D Teeeiia co Renteone l } 60 
Z% TF ae . I rae) 
YG SONG CLASSICS. Edited by Horatio Parker ‘Eeiogse Henry C. Froehlich 60 
Y . oe a 2 . ites 20r c . pel elodie Poetique.......... Chas, Huerter "60 
Y Meleayerictures——Voli2.... ...+. 60 Four Volumes. One each for Soprano—Alto—Tenor—Bass. Mighty Lak’ a Rose....Ethelbert Nevin Hr 
Yi Melod V 0 a a petne’ vie Meine -o+..+-Lewts B. Blackman "60 
GY ini ies— F See ue ° ° . *’Neath the Balcony... thur Newin 5 
Z|; Miniavare, Melodies—-Vol. 1 a FOLK SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. Edited by Louis C. Elson. Spi ol rape linea it tig Cola a! 
Y ae : Volume. For the Medium of the Voice. Sarémadestisenc sae Sots ra darih ints ie 
7| Miniature Melodies—Vol. 2..... -60 eee aa he ea ; Taek graelaDnhcd hoe hts: Marg erties ME ie 
Y 3 Pts The Jolly Tinker....Nathaniel I. Hay tt "60 
Y Miniature’ Duets ... 0.0. ecdhe0 .60 GEMS OF ANTIQUITY. Edited by Dr. Otto Neitzel. Twilight—Meditation. Nathaniel J. Hyatt ‘69 
One Volume. For the Medium of the Voice, Unspoken Words....L. Lockwood Moore 60 
| a Aig SCE oe atkmucrgaunes Say Roland Diggle 60 
Vitchery—Intermezzo 
—NEW— OPERA SONGS. ‘ ; Re: ’ Ei Rockwesd  ifleare 60 
y : Four Volumes. One each for Soprano—Alto—Tenor—Bass. 
y A Method for the Piano 
| ‘ hild SACRED SONGS. Edited by W. J. Henderson. 
Yj For Little Children Four Volumes, One each for Soprano—Alto—Tenor—Bass. 
| y iM agin le, Caysor : — VIOLIN CLASSICS IN THE 
Uy, 2 SACRED DUETS. Edited by William Shakespeare. FIRST POSITION y 
Uj} HE, author presents to the teacher a volume Two Volumes. One for two high voices. 
| Ly bearing the impress of her long, rich expe- One for one high and one low voice. By OTTO ZIMMER 
\ rience. The function of Jessie L. Gaynor’s IMPLIFIED tant er 
a i. a boy ts eas ziIbik transcriptions of the favorite 
A Method for the Piano for Little Chilcren ORATORIO SONGS. > compositions he i, rreat sah atin? Every 
4 does not end in the teaching of tunes or the Standard Oratorio Songs in their original keys, with the ac- piece is in the first position solely and so care 
7| teaching of how to play the piano, but in the companying Recitatives. Four Volumes, One each for So- fully arranged that in simplifying the Master's 
G § I Compositions for the Beginner the beauties of 
| git supreme excellence of a plan to teach a knowl- prano—AIlto—Tenor—Bass. the original have been maintained. 
| Y edge of music. PRICE, $1.00. PRICE 75 cents. 
} Up 
} Y 
1 The John Church C 
yj Ask Your Dealer to Show You e€ onn urc ompan D i Aiseicaul 
Y . . “ se De tot S i ic’’ escriptiv 
Z Thase* Publications. If not The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music hs i Ad ‘s ies; 
GY ‘ . reet an aile ree on Ke s 
\ Y obtainable, Write us. 109-111 West 4th Street 318-320 West 46th Street P quest 
| % CINCINNATI NEW YORK CITY 
Yj / 
PR QQ|]Q’ Wii Www,\uwWW SS 9ytwdA QAM SSS S GGG S OMAK 
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Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news for women troubled with disfig- 
uring hairy growths! By means of an entirely new 
and very simple method you can now remove 
not only the surface hair, but the roots as well. 
Just get a $1 stick of Fhelactine at any drug store 
or toilet counter, follow the easy instructions— 
see the hair-roots come out before your very eyes 
Yes, you can hardly believe your eyes, it is done 
so quickly, completely, harmlessly. Phelactine is 
non-irritating, non-odorous, non-poisonous, 


DEARSORN SUPPLY CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Send for Circular 


ETUDE MAGAZINE DEPT. PHILA., PA. 


Free Bulletin lists diamonds as low as 

$50 per carat, also Gems of Finest Quality 

et higher per carat charges, but propor 

tionately Low Bargain Prices. This 1—1-8, 1-32 

carat perfectly cut diamond a snappy blazing 

solitare at £88.00. This 75 year olacst largest 

Diamond Banking firm in all the world lends 

as money on diamonds. Thousands of unpaid loans; 

| = (WW otherbargains. Must sell NOW- 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See 


. a+ | Any Diamond sent for absolutely free examina- 
b I tion at our risk. No obligation. No cost to you. 
Latest Listings — Unpaid Loans. Sent Free. 

mond Bargains in Detail, gives 

h loan velues guaranteed, Explains unlimited 

exchange privilege. Write today for your copy 

of Diamond Bargain List. Prectgs ya ce 

os. De Roy & Sons, 2 e Roy ‘Se 

Seay Onnontta Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa 
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UNG BY THE WORLDS GREATEST SINGERS AND TALKING MACHINE ARTISTS 
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Pieces 


To Yeachers 25 cts. each 
120 West 72nd St., New York 


SERENADE 
OFF TO THE HUNT..75Scts. 


Order from VIRGIL CONS. .>*. 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 


The ACADEMY VIOLIN METHOD with PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT for BEGINNERS, is a digest 
of the most practical technical studies by Wohl- 
fahrt, Dancla, Hohmann and deBeriot. Intro- 
duetory price 50c. At all dealers #1.00. 


CAVANAUGH MUSIC CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) 
WICHITA KANSAS 


I -SCHOOL St POPULAR MUSIC 
. THE ART OF SYNCOPATION, 
Rag-dazz, Piano, Saxophone or Banjo taught 


quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 Cities, 
or by mail, Booklet sent free. 


where we are not 
Teachers Wanted “wre re ner 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 E. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE TO BUY THAT NEW PIANO 
See Page 730 


MY THOUGHTS ARE YOU! zn 


By Charles Wakefield Cadman Featured by John Steel 
ASK FOR THE VICTOR RECORD 










THREE KEYS Postpaid 40 cents 


MOTHER, MY DEAR-—Ballad—On Six Records! 


OUR BEST STEADY-SELLING BALLAD—THREE KEYS—Postpaid 40 cents 
HAROLD FLAMMER ae Publisher 42: 57 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Send for free Thematics and Complete Catalogue 
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“MUSICAL. TECHNIQUE 
WITHOUT PRACTICE 


Reading music at sight, rapid 
fingering, flexibility of wrists 
and a fine Vibrato for pianists, 
violinists, and ’cellists acquired 
by a few minutes’ daily prac- 
tice away from the instrument. 








NO APPARATUS. STATE 
IF A TEACHER. 
Write for FREE Illustrated Book 


COWLING INSTITUTE 
500Fifth Ave., Room221-B, New York City 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
March and Two-Step 
Composed by H. A. Graves 


A fine teaching piece which should bein the hands 
Itis a lively 


of every piano teacher, and pupil. 
up-to-date march. 


Price 50 cents 


U. S. Copyright 


H. A. Graves Russell, N. Y. 


LEADERS IN MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


See Inside Cover Page 
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OCTOBER 1928 


Our Fortieth Anniversary 


Four Decades in the History of the Theo. Presser Company 


A Romance of the Educational Publishing Field of Interest to all Music Lovers 


Wuen Mr. Theodore Presser, the founder of THE 
Etupr, was born, music publishing in the United States 
was confined to a few individuals of little prominence; 
and their output, as regards original compositions, was 
of little value either artistically or commercially. By 
far the greater part of the music then finding a market 
in America consisted of imported or reprinted editions 
of European works, including the classics, of course, 
and also the more or less popular products of composers 
then widely known but now virtually forgotten. Works 
by Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schumann were at that 
period relatively newer than are those of MacDowell and 
Nevin to-day. At that time the demand in America for 
music of a high class was limited to a few centers in 
the East; and in those places it was confined to a small 
number of persons. , Elsewhere, music was known chiefly 
in the form of hymns and anthems, almost exclusively 
issued in book form or in the form of harmlessly senti- 
mental ballads designed to immortalize the haunting 
charms of some real or fancied daughter of Eve; or in 
tinkling polkas, mazurkas and schottisches that gave 
spirit and grace to the social diversions of the age. 

In the brief span of years conventionally allotted to one 
human life there has been a development of musical culture 
in America and of publie interest in music that is without 
a parallel in the history of any other art. Many influences 
have contributed to this result, some quite commonplace 
and homely. Among these must be reckoned the early Sing- 
ing School and its host of Singing School, Convention and 
Anthem books. And who shall estimate the stimulus given 
to the spread of musical knowledge through the manufacture 
of cabinet organs which before the advent of cheap pianos 
were among the accepted tokens of domestic culture, even 
of opulence? Thousands of living American musicians 
gained their first knowledge of the art by early contact 


with one of these now almost forgotten predecessors of 
to-day’s highly developed products. 


Music Preponderating Factor 


But we shall not here attempt to deal with the mul- 
tiplied influences that have established music so firmly 
in our domestic, social and public functions. MUSIC 
in itself supplies the preponderating factor, all the others 
being converted and directed to its support. Yet we 
may not dismiss this theme without acknowledging our 
debt to the world’s great virtuosi who have delighted 
and fascinated audiences in all parts of America—great 
pianists, great singers and great violinists, all these have 
left a lasting and beneficent impress. And we must not 
forget what we owe to the marvellously developed sym- 
phony and concert orchestras. But most of all are we 
under obligations to the Music Teacher. It is the 
Teacher in any art or science that gives the keynote 
to the world’s progress. What the Music Teacher has 
done.and will do for music is beyond all reckoning. 
This was the germ of the idea that projected THE 


‘Erupe. Its founder, a Music Teacher, was impelled by 


the thought of being useful to others in his profession. 

The personality of the man who possessed this idea 
should be an inspiration to all who have been interested 
in THE Eruper and its work through these many years. 


A brief presentation of the salient features of what 
this enterprise has become will be of interest to our read- 
ers, particularly those, of whom there are many, who from 
the beginning, have kept in touch with and have materially 
assisted in its growth. 

As a publishing house it sems fitting that the character 
of its catalog should be clearly defined before passing to 
other svbjects related to the undertaking. 


The Presser Catalog 


Presser publications are mainly of an educational char- 
acter and include pieces, methods and studies for the 
piano, violin and other instruments, and vocal music in 
solo and concerted form, both sacred and secular. In 
selecting material for publication everything of a tempo- 
rary or merely popular type is strictly excluded; but 
allowance is also made for the universal demand for 
music of an attractive character, the aim being to com- 
bine in proper balance both the useful and the agreeable. 
The result of this policy is a catalog of many thousand 
pieces, among which the earlier numbers continually 
rival the newer ones in actual sales. In other words, 
practically every item in the catalog is a permanent ad- 
dition to the world’s supply of good music. 


The Catalog now comprises over 20,000 separate num- 
bers, to which additions are made daily. There are about 
19,000 sheet music numbers, 1500 books and 3000 octavo 
publications. None of these are of the so-called popular 
character; all are destined to live through a long term of 
years. The catalog grows at the rate of two or more 
units for every day in the year. In 1922 there were added 
about six hundred sheet music numbers alone. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE “‘ETUDE’’ 


The ‘“‘Etude’”’ was born in the little upstairs office of this small 
building in Lynchburg, Va., October, 1883. 


Manuscripts for Publication 

It will be of interest to know that about fifteen thou- 
sand separate manuscripts are offered for publication an- 
nually. Each one of these manuscripts is actually read 
and passed upon by one or more critics. Naturally, but 
a small proportion are accepted. In the judgment of a 
manuscript, both the artistic and commercial sides are 
considered, together with the present requirements of the 
catalog. All manuscripts, after acceptance, are placed in 

















THE PRESSER ANNEX 


1713-1715 Sansom Street. 


the hands of a competent corps of editors for prepara- 
tion. ; 

In this work, to which Mr. Presser personally devotes 
much time and attention, he has the able assistance of 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem, under whose guidance most of 
the editorial work in this department has been done 
for many years. Mr. Orem is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and prior to his connection 
with our company was a successful teacher, organist and 
conductor. More recent additions to the editcrial de- 
partment are Mr. Paul Bliss, a graduate of Princeton 
University, universally known through a great number 
of successful works in many branches of composition, 
and Mr. Frederic L. 
of piano music with long experience in editing and pre- 
paring manuscripts for publication. 

After a manuscript composition has been accepted it 
may not, like a story, be sent to a type-setting establish- 
ment and later printed as a book or pamphlet, but must 
be studied by the head of the engraving department 
whose first care is to “lay out” the work in such a man- 
ner as will provide for its proper execution at the hands 
of a corps of engravers. Many ‘details must be care- 
fully considered in advance, to insure a proper balance 
as regards the number of pages and the best place to end 
each page. Few performers realize how much their 
convenience has been thought of before a piece of music 
is put in the engraver’s hands. Mr. Henry Hessel has 
been at the head of this department for many years, and 
is qualified both by training and experience to obtain the 
best possible results. The engraving is done by a large 
corps of skilled men regularly employed as a part of the 
publication department. 


Hatch, also noted as a composer 


“The Etude’ 

THe Etrup—E Music MaGAziIne with a circulation of 
200,000 exceeds that of all other musical publications 
of the United States combined. At first it was designed 
for music teachers, later it was broadened to include the 
work of the student and then all the musical activities 
of the home, college and studio. It is distinctly not a 
musical newspaper, but a musical educational magazine 
giving inspiration and advice upon study, lessons from 
master musicians, history, biography, articles for the 
music lover, and including a music section valued, at 
sheet music prices, during the year at sixty dollars. 
Journalistically and educationally it is “up-to-date” in 
the broadest sense of the term. 

Most of the greatest musicians in all parts of the 
world have during the past few decades, contributed 
to its prestige. The scope of the circulation is inter- 
national and there are many subscribers in Canada, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia and South America. 
Thousands of names are still on the subscription list 
who became subscribers in the early years of the paper. 
It reaches the needs of the musical home in the hamlet 
as well as those of the big city musicians. Sixty-five 
tons of paper are used monthly in its manufacture. 

The staff of THE Erune is composed of representative 
musicians and teachers in many parts of the world. The 
editor, James Francis Cooke, has served in that position 
for sixteen years. During the past three years, Mr. 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, long a contributor to the 
publication, and a teacher of wide experience, has beer 
Assistant Editor. 


A Mail Order Music House 

As soon as Tue Etupe had gained a little headway, its 
subscribers and readers began to turn to Mr. Presser 
for music and for help in obtaining the most practical 
material for use in teaching. Mail orders, at first small 
and few in number, were handled so promptly and intel- 
ligently that a favorable as well as lasting impression 
was made: and the good will thus engendered rapidly 
grew. Its increase produced new customers while hold- 
ing the old; and the history of the business of the com- 
pany resolves itself into an endless and ever-increasing 
procession of satisfied patrons. 


An Humble Start 
Starting in a single third-story back room 40 years 
ago, a successful music teacher, determined to become a 
successful music magazine publisher, laid the foundation 
for a music publishing and direct-to-the-customer music 
selling business that to-day stands preeminent among 
industries of its kind in the world. 
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Without a single retrograde movement, 
the business that began in 1883 has pushed 
forward and has expanded until it now 
utilizes three large buildings with a com- 
bined floor space of 46,296 square feet, 
and carries an executive and clerical force 
of over 350 people. 
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What Happens to Your Order 

The teacher, singer or music lover who 
sends an order to this House may not in- 
frequently have but a hazy conception as 
to what actually must happen before the 
(very often) little order is delivered at 
the customer’s address. That order, how- 
ever, is only one of thousands reaching 
us every working day. To handle these 
orders, these must be a system of almost 
clock-work precision, else, remembering 
that scarcely any two orders are alike, 
confusion and delay would inevitably re- 
sult. Years of painstaking study and 
supervision have evolved a method that 
has eliminated confusion and, as far as 
is humanly possible, practically guarantees 
the utmost promptness in the execution 
of all: orders. However, this would be 
impossible but for two essential factors: 
first, a complete stock of the world’s music 
in all known editions—not merely com- 
plete, but carried in quantities sufficient 
to meet the normal demand for an entire 
season; and second, a trained, competent 
organization of the best employees that 
are obtainable. 


An Original Plan 

Quite possibly a plan of Mr. Presser’s, 
under which music for teaching purposes 
is supplied “on sale,” returnable if not 
used, has been one of the leading feeders 
and supports to the business. Without 
question it has been of inestimable service 
to the teaching profession, bringing, as 1 
does, to the distant teacher all the advan- 
tages of direct contact with a metropoli- 
tan stock of music. 

Through all the years, from the time 
when the business was in its infancy to 
the present period of its greatest expan- 
sion, the dominant policy has been to give 
the best possible service to patrons. This 
policy has been kept constantly in view; 
and any apparent failure to carry it out 
is a source of great concern to our management. 
The perpetuity of any enterprise depends pri- 
marily upon this. This service has been satisfactory 
chiefly because of our intimate knowledge of the needs 
of the musical profession. Low prices, liberal credit and 
innumerable small services have also contributed to the 
upbuilding of the establishment. The manager is 
Mr. H. B. MacCoy. 


The Wholesale Department 

In proportion to the growth of our catalog, there has 
been a steady increase in direct sales to the Music Trade. 
This became so pronounced about 20 years ago that it 
became necessary to establish a Trade Department to 
handle that part of the business, distinct from the strictly 
professional orders and correspondence. This depart- 
ment has been a success and is now finding an outlet 
for a large percentage of the total sales, For several 
years it has been entrusted to the able management of 
Mr. John J. A. Kane. 


Retail Department 

The Retail Department, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Y. Blaetz, has three large 
fronts, 1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, and during 
1922 served upwards of 175,000 patrons. There 
are thirty trained employees. 

This department has a well-equipped talking- 
machine department, and is the only complete 
music store in Philadelphia, where every want 
or need of the music-loving public can be sup- 
plied from a large stock fully representing the 
leading publishers of the United States and 
Europe. 


The Charging and Shipping Department 

This important department, which is entrusted 
with the final disposition of all completed or- 
ders, alone requires the services of 35 em-~ 
ployees the year ’round. It is under the able 
and experienced direction of Mr. Robert 





1708, 1710, 1712, 1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


McKinley, one of our many long-service employees; and 
the department takes efficient care of our out-going 
business, parcel post and express, averaging 1,100 pack- 
ages per day, going to every city and hamlet in the 
United States. We are in constant communication with 
not less than 160,000 music teachers throughout the 
United States; and this includes almost every music 
teacher, every music school and school having a music 
department, every educational Catholic institution, mis- 
sionaries teaching music throughout the world, every 
English-speaking country, and not a little of late going 
to Japan and China. 


Department of Accounts, Cash and Subscriptions 


It takes nearly 60 people to handle the details of book- 
keeping, cash receipts and the correspondence connected 
with this section. All the incoming mail is opened and 
read by the 15 employees in the Cashier’s Office under 
the supervision of Mrs. $. D. McCallie. The accounts 
and their auditing are in charge of Mr. J. Rawlinson. 





A GROUP OF PRESSER EMPLOYEES 


Picture taken at one of many annual outings held in the gardens of 


Mr. Presser’s Residence 





THE ETUDE 


This department keeps in close touch 
with the multitude of customers dealing 
with the House, from all parts of the 
world; and its task is by no means a small 
one. The Erupe subscription department, 
under the direction of Mr. Paul Lacken- 
bacher, takes care of all details connected 
with the circulation of THe Erupe. This 
also is a large department with its own 
exclusive and specially frained personnel. 
Each employee in this department has a 
definite geographic division of the sub- 
scription list, with its new names, renew- 
als, changes of address, and other details. 
Through this system, it is possible to give 
instant attention to any report of irregu- 
larities or errors in addresses or deliveries. 


Advertising and Publicity 

Efficient advertising is one of the most 
prominent features of modern: business meth- 
ods. What was once merely a means of at- 
tracting local trade has been expanded to 
embrace the whole world. The Advertising 
Department of Tum Erupn and the general 
publicity work of the Company are in charge 
of Mr. John W. Drain, whose training in the 
business and whose experience in handling 
this branch of it have placed the department 
on a high plane of effectiveness. The adver- 
tising columns of THe Etupn are not open 
to any offers of a questionable nature; and 
no advertisement of tobacco or patent medi- 
cines are taken. Great discrimination is used 
in regard to all advertising offered, and 
nothing is accepted that may not be safely 
recommended to our readers. A special effort 
is made to have the leading musie publishers 
represented in our advertising pages. These 
plone possess great value for every one inter- 
ested in musiec.., Another specialty of much 
importance is the announcements of the lead- 
ing Conservatories and Schools of Music, as 
well as those of prominent teachers in all 
sections of the country. Manufacturers of 
pianos and musical instruments of reliable 
quality are also regular advertisers in THp 
Erupr. This department has charge of all 
the catalogs and circulars that we distrib- 
ute. reaching through these channels hun- 
dreds of thousands of musie buyers. 


Social Features 

In an organization embracing so many 
individuals theré is need for considerable 
welfare work, and this has not been neg- 
lected. Although no branch of employ- 
ment is in the least hazardous, yet there 
are occasional mishaps or sudden illnesses, 
for which provision is made by the instal- 
lation of a rest room and an emergency 
equipment sufficient for ordinary cases. 
Happily, this equipment is seldom called 
into use, 

The Presser Beneficial Association, of all employees. 
for a small weekly asSessment, pays sick benefits to the 
extent of half the regular salary during absence from 
work on account of illness, and at the same time insures 
its members for half a year’s salary in case of death. 
Under the ‘same association’s direction there is a “Savings 
Fund,” in which most of our employees are depositors. 
As the association is under no expense for operation, the 
profits from the sound investment of the fund, ranging 
from 6 to 8 per cent. annually, revert entirely to the 
credit of the depositors. 

During the past few years the Presser Choral Society, 
with a membership of 60 employees under an experienced 
director, has performed a number of large choral works’ 
and several light operas. 

Annual vacations, commensurate with length of serv- 


ice and with full pay, are granted all employees. On the 


same basis—length of service—there is a liberally gradu- 
ated semi-annual profit sharing plan applying to all em- 
ployees with the House five years or more. 
This embraces about 80 per cent. of the entire 
force. 





One of the features of the social life 
of the Theo, Presser Company is an An- 
nual Outing or Picnic which, with the 
families of the employees, often brings 
together a group of five or six hundred 
people. 
the Delaware River, sometimes at Historic 
Valley Forge, but more often at the 


Sometimes on an excursion up 


suburban home of Mr. Presser these 
events have become very popular. 
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The pictures shown in this series of 
pages can indicate but very indefinitely the 
entire scope of the Theo. Presser Company’s 
huge plant in Philadelphia. The camera 
has the fault of minimizing distances. 
Rooms that appear very large to the human 
eye dwindle before the lens of the camera. 
It has also been impossible to show in the 
pictures all the departments and the 
department heads. We are however very 
glad to present face to face some of our 
employees and heads so that our friends 
may get a glimpse of those who are serving 
them. Pictures of the printeries, bindertes 
and other plants utilized by the Theo. 
Presser Company would in_ themselves 
demand an amount of space equal to that 
which has already been given to the depart- 
ments in this issue. 
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INTERIOR RETAIL MUSIC STORE 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia’s Largest Music 
Store, Mr. John Y. Blaetz, Manager. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
4 The largest department of the business 
: Mr. H. B. MacCoy, Manager, (portrait at left) Mr. John J. A. Kane, 
head of the Trade Department (portrait lower right) 


A Famous Banking House Describes 
The Theo. Presser Co. 


(The following is extracted from a lengthy article 
published in “The Corn Exchange,’ issued by the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia.) 


Viewep from any side, Theodore Presser has carved 
out a career altogether unique. 

First, as a practical instructor in music, he has undoubt- 
edly exerted a wider influence than any other man or 
woman of his time. ‘ 

As a publisher of music he stands at the top, while as 
the founder and long editor, and for 40 years owner, of 
Tue Eruper, he has the satisfaction of being entirely in 
a class alone. 

The Theodore Presser Company is a Philadelphia insti- 
tution which tens of thousands of Philadelphians regu- 
larly patronize, but it is extremely doubtful if any one of 
them comprehends the magnitude of the concern or appre- 
ciates its extraordinary resources. 

The first number of the journal ate up all his $250 of 
cash resources; but the 
idea in his head of making 
a magazine which should 
be a help to music instruc- 
tors was worth more than 
all the capital the richest 
man could then have given 
him. 
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PHONOGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 1710 CHESTNUT ST. 
Retail and mail order purchases of instruments and records are made through this department. 


Tue Erupe was founded upon one great fact—to be a 
help or an instructor for those who teach or study music. 
Hence, whenever anybody bought a copy of it, the pur- 
chaser at once found in it instruction he could understand 
and apply. 

But Mr. Presser decided that, in order to make his plan 
a complete success, he must begin to publish music as 
well as a music magazine. 

How he has succeeded, if told in detail, would require 
a far more extended article than this can be made. The 
thing has been colossal. 

The Presser Company not only sends its musie into all 


the countries of the world, but in virtually all the towns 
of almost every nation on earth. 


The Presser Company ean sell you not only any one of 
thousands of pieces of music which that company has itself 
published, but also thousands of pieces of standard music 


which others in America and Europe have published. 

Philadelphia has little conception of the fact that on 
Chestnut Street near Seventeenth iS a clearing house for 
standard music, unmatched anywhere. 

A visit to that plant is a revelation. The tens of thou- 
sands who yearly walk into those great retail salesrooms on 
Chestnut Street—and last year 175,000 went there per- 
sonally to buy—have not the faintest idea of what lies 
beyond the walls they sce. 

Napoleon said, “Beyond the Alps lies Italy,’’ and one 
can accurately say that beyond these Presser walls lies a 
world of music. 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


with Mr. D. W. Banks, Treasurer (portrait left) Mr. J. Rawlinson, Head Bookkeeper, 


(portrait right) 
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Try to picture a stack of music six miles high. That 
thing which lies behind those walls. Another is 
sixty tons of metal plates from which Presser publica- 


is one 


tions are printed. 

Those salesrooms which the customers see are tiny 
compared with the 46,000 feet of floor space which the 
company utilizes for its 350 employees. 

Every department is in the hands of an expert. Mr. 
Presser knows each end and all ends of his own: business, 
but is not foolish enough to try to oversee personally 
every detail. 

The Presser Company publishes sheet music, octavo 


music, and music books, 


No Fads 
Ask Theodore Presser why the business each month 
grows larger, and he will answer: “Because we deal in no 
fads. 


acter. 


We publish only music which is of a solid char- 
It will be as good ten years hence as it is to-day. 
It is as fresh now as it was ten years ago. It is staple 
like pig-iron or wheat.” 

And right there you behold the secret of the success 
of Theodore Presser. He began, not by publishing THE 
Etupe to cater to the jazz of 1882, but to promote good 
music that doesn’t change. 

Beethoven is Beethoven to-day and will remain Bee- 
thoven for centuries. The house which makes and han- 
lasts must because the 
demand for it grows greater as the number of cultured 
people in the world increases. 


dles music which 


grow bigger 


Upwards of 3,000 letters pour into that music center 
every day, and of course about as many letters or mail 
packages must go out every day. 

The mail order department is steadily on the upward 
curve 





How prodigious the total business of the company has 
become is indexed graphicaliy by the catalog which now 
contains about 25,000 numbers. 

To publish a sheet of music means that first somebody 


must supply the musie. Hence it is that thousands of 


CASHIER’S DEPARTMENT 
where the incoming mail and monies are received 
Mrs. S, V. McCallie, Manager, 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY DEPARTMENTS 
Mr. John W. Drain, Manager. 


musie are 


pieces of 
How many pass the test? 
It seems a frightful fatality, but the wise man who heads 
that department knows that what is jazz to-day is forgotten 


submitted to the Presser Company. 


Only two in every one hundred. 


to-morrow and will earn nothing but a deficit; whereas, 
what is solid and good, musically considered, must ever have 
a wide hearing. 

Years ago, Mr. Presser wrote a 
No other written by anybody in 
lin penned his immortal Poor Richard has been reprinted 
so often. Mr. Presser’s musie instructor has been a best 
seller regularly for years. 

Why? Because it makes instruction easy for a music 
teacher and for a music pupil. And it does it as well now 
as when first issued, and will be as good fifty years hence 
as it is to-day. Another example of the “pig-iron and 
Wheat” quality of the Presser publication business. 


book and published it. 
Philadelphia since Frank- 


Tue Erupe Music Macazine has a circulation exceed- 
ing 200,000 copies. 

One feature of THe Erupe Music Macazine is to 
publish pieces of music which, if sold as sheet music, 
would cost the buyer $60 a year, or $5 for every copy 
of Tue Erune. 

Its articles by world-famous musicians are often inter- 
esting to many who are not devoted especially to musical 
affairs. 


High Integrity of Teachers 

One of the extraordinary features of the Theodore 
Presser Company is its system of sending packages of 
its publications all over the land to schools and music 
teachers, where thoce desiring a book or a sheet of music 
may select it, pay for it and return the balance. 

At the present time the company has out in this way 
music worth over $400,000. Losses are few from this 
source, which is high praise for the integrity of those 
who demand good music. 

No visitor to Rome fails to go down into those caver- 
nous, subterranean burial grounds. 
wonder to all who see them. 


The catacombs are a 


In the Catacombs 
They have their own catacombs in the Presser plant. 
The basements of the big buildings contain an unbelievably 
great quantity of music kept in stock. 


ETUDE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Mr. Paul Lackenbacher, Manager. 
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There are rows of boxes reaching from floor to ceiling 
and stretching in corridors all over that vast space, and 
each box is packed with pieces of music. 

There are scores of thousands in those catacombs, but 
any one may be brought forth for a purchaser in a minute, 
so carefully are the boxes numbéred and systematized. 

It is a curious fact that many pieces of music never 
grow old, indeed, some that are many years old haye a 
larger annual sale than new pieces. 

The war checked the importation of music, but the in- 
coming tide is again rising. 

The Presser business family is a happy one and 
eared for. But the Presser customer comes first. 

The owner of the largest chains of great American hotels 
always keeps this idea before his employees: 

“The patron is always right.” 

So long ago Theodore Presser emphasized for his fellow- 
workers the essential of courtesy. The customer, right or 
wrong, must be treated courteously. 


well 


Sticking to an Idea ; 

Theodore Presser Company supplies one of the best- 
known examples of the success which comes from first 
finding a great idea and then having the courage and 
industry to stick to it. 

Here has been created an immense business in an ex- 
ceedingly quiet yet persistent way. 

Indeed, the very kind of music they publish, its lack 
of the cymbals and sounding brass variety, typifies the 
method by which the business was made great. Solid 
principles in music do not change any more than does the 
human taste for bread, which is now as keen as it was 
when Joseph had his famous corner in Egyptian wheat. 





Visitors are always welcome at the home of “The 
Etude” and the Theo. Presser Company. It sometimes 
happens that our heads may be out of town or engaged 
n protracted conferences, but, whenever possible we are 
very happy to have the opportunity to welcome our 
friends personally. We want you to feel that this is 
your music store, with a personal desire to meet your 
every musical need, whether you live next door to us 
or over in China, twelve thousand miles away. 


CHARGING AND SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Mr. Robert McKinley, Manager. 
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A Chronological History of THE ETUDE Music Magazine 

' and the Theo. Presser Company 


1848, July. Theo. Presser born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 1894, July. Conducted Summer School of Music at 1908, January. Published issue of Erupr to commem- 
\ x ‘= F E = , University of Pennsylvania; large enrollment from orate 25th anniversary of Erupp and business. 
1864. Clerk in leading Music Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. every State in the Union. Teachers, Lecturers and 


\} > ange 5 > an en Artists included—Dr. William Mason, William H. 1908, September. Purchased the: catalog of Standard 
! § ecu? re ame Music 8 >, L ’ : é : ; ah pa j : 
1866. Manager of same Music Store Sherwood, Dr. H. G. Hanchett, W. 8S. B. Mathews, Piano Studies of R. C. Schirmer, Philadelphia. 
N 1869, Musie Teacher jn college in Ada, Ohio. John C. Fillmore, Louis C. Elson, Dr. BE. E. Ayres, - ~ 4 Se ie Ae 
A POF : Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Frederick W. Root, A. K. 1908, October. Purchased building at 1715 Sansom 
1869. Student and Music Teacher at Xenia, Ohio. Virgil, Charles A. Anderson and Bdward Everett street, Philadelphia. 
p 1872. Student at Boston, Mass. Hale. 1908, October. The business of Theo, Presser was 
1876. Head of Music Department of Ohio Wesleyan 1894, December. Printed 20,000 copies of Tun Erupe. pet el ptt de cay gma Eepee Co Mes hae . 
. = tre eer ym 5 * e etter perpetuate it. Shares of preferred stock 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 1895, April. Purchased the stock of miscellaneous pub- owned by employees. 
S76. F “Musi eachers’ National Association.” lications of the H. B. Stevens Co., Boston, Mass. 
ee ee ge eeeckere’ National Aagoclatio Coreen 2 ae tthe STANDARD 1208 December. ETUDE subscribers 130,217. 
\ 78 > ; 7 § eipsig, two years 895, December. First volume of the STA! Number of employees 119. 
cd i European study at Leipsig, two years. GRADED COURSE issued. het ge be: beast ele Fara 
1880. ome. OF piste Department, Hollins Institute, 4896, January. Purchased the name and goodwill TRODENGTem ber Pacchnned: éatalos’ off aoua” publtw: 
eh ge et of “The Musical World” from S. Brainard’s Sons ; 


tions of Geibel and Lehman, Philadelphia, : 


18838, October. Founded Tub Erupr at Lynchburg, Va., Co. | 
3,000 copies in October and November issues; 5,000 1898, October. Purchased part of the miscellan- 1910, April. Purchased the building 1707 Sansom 
of December, eous stock of sheet music of John Church Co., street, Philadelphia. 

1884, oj tet ye liad Music Bh ty Bureau for incinnati, Ohio 1910, August. Prepared to build at 1713 Sansom street. 
employment, later discontinued, 1898, December. Subscribers to the ETUDE 34,403. Purchased catalogs of music publications of I. V. 





1884, June. Removed office of Erupn to Philadelphia, ge - Ja deeded pas om BS and The Home Music Co., Log ansport, 
1004 Walnut street, third floor back, made the an- SEE OU NBC ROAD Ee 
nouncement—‘Theo. Presser Music Publisher and 1899, January. Purchased entire miscellaneous stock : 21.43 + 
se . 4 4 < eae ae = : : Spedidee Jeb < 912, A l. The Presser Building, an office 
Dealer. We are now ready to fill all mail orders of William A. Pond, New York, seven carloads— ‘91%: APR. |e Uf reseee os high, 1713-15-17 Sansom 
for Musie. perhaps the best miscellaneous stock of sheet music street, completed. : 


and music books then available, 


1885, August. The plan of sending a package ‘on sale” 1913, January. Purchased the stock and catalog of 


music to schools and colleges was inaugurated. 1903, October. The entire catalog of H. B. Stevens c aad SC ae ete 
A . Co., Boston, was purchased, plates, printed copies paaeie puptica tons efi {ohn Wy MAlg, Co; Warne 

1885, August. ETUD: i is -~opvrights: 6.000 ates, ine ing » works on, F : : , & 
» Aug UDE price raised to $1.50 per year. and copyrights ; 6,000 plates, including the works Pceneviviowe: for Ratired’” Muatos Neacherwt te: 


of such composers as Henry Parker, H. A. Norris 


and James H. Rogers. moved to Germantown. 


1886, September. ETUDE office and business removed to 
1704 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, with first floor 


retail store. Editorial corps formed. 1903, December. Purchased the buildings 1712-14, 1913, December. The present new building of the Presser | 
22, ‘ (five floors) 44 x 150 ft., double the size of building Home for Retired Music Teachers was dedicated. | 
1886, December. Printed 10,000 copies of THn ETupr. then occupied. Purchased the catalog of Songs and Octavo music 
1886, December. First catalog of music publica- Subscribers to Top Erupn 73,341. publications of William Maxwell Music Company, 


New York; 4,900 plates, including works of such 


tions issued. Opened a piano department, later 1904, March. Completed the removal of the business composers as Julian Edwards, W. H. Neidlinger, 
discontinued, and Erupe offices to 1712-14 Chestnut street build- H. T. Burleigh, Harry Rowe Shelley, Homer N. 

1887, July. Purchased music stock of Martens Bros., Heh set Bartlett, S. Coleridge-Taylor and Charles W. Cad- 
N. Y., large dealers in imported music. 1905, December. Purchased building at 1713 Sansom man. 


street, directly in rear of Chestnut street build- 


1887, December. 4,028 subscribers to THp Erups, em- Tante 1916, March. Purchased the catalog of piano publi- | 


ployees 5. Number of publications 250, La ee toa peed by Preis a Peas eices cations of Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton, 
: DEC Acad aataloe: of “Dublications: of Ma Ohio. 
1889, February. Purchased rights to Dr. Mason’s piano ih Penden bee publications of M. M. C. gy 
technic, Issued the first book of his celebrated Walker, adeipnhta. 1916, July. Established the “PRESSER FOUNDATION” 
Touch and Technic.” 1906, December. First building for HOME OF RE- to embrace different philanthropic undertakings, 
em tn ae Se bes AN ; TIRED MUSIC TEACHERS was obtained and nec 
. Soh bee eevee ee itech Connbekyes aca opened on South Third street, Philadelphia. 1917, May. Purchased the catalog of music publications 
3 a eS : se : Purchased catalog of publications of Rogers and of E Witzman Co., Memphis, Tennessee. 
1889, June. Purchased the catalog blications , Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio. i Q 
‘ Gotthold, Philadelphia. Madame rages ose 1918, March. Opened Talking Machine Department 


; at 1710 Chestnut street. 
1889, July. Took entire building (three stories) 1704 


Bee eo entrees sh hiladelphia. ® 1918, December. ETUDE subscribers 217,805 A 
2 The Sheet Music and Book stock of ; Number of employees 269._ 
1889, November. Purchased the octayo publications of , é Number of publications 16,200. 
W. F. Shaw Company. the Theo. Presser Company piled up in ‘ pe | 
)za\ A rc 4 he ve-story pulidiIng 
1891, December. First announcement was nes of ° Ce e e 1921, January. Purchased t paver SEY, AY 
the monumental work, STANDARD RADED one pile would be Over Six miles high. 1708-10 Che stnut street, g giving in conne tion with : | 
‘ original Presser Building, 1712-14 Chestnut Street, 
| COURSE OF STUDIES, of which more teins have =e : Cs ead nig torn A uel . 
| pean used than of any other educational music The pages of one edition of The Etude ante ise 2 Boi tert Bor Chern erers Baa tee , 
wor : ; ing , 
time ample space and a central location for the 
1892, September. The last volume of Dr. Mason’s placed end to end would make a path ever increasing business of the Theo. Presser Co., 
| “Touch and Technic’ issued. ten inches wide from New York to and Tur Erupe Music MaGAzIne. 
| 1893, July. Removed to 1708 Chestnut Street, Phila- s 1923, May. Department of Public School Music 4 
delphia, in order to take care of fast increasing San Francisco. “added to Tue Erupn, 


business, a building 22x 150 ft., five stories high. 


1893, September The plan of sending “on sale” During the year The Etude prints in its 1923, are Eeonened penal of Brehm Bros., 
- : lusie Co. .os Angeles, al. 
packages of new music every month, to teachers ' i tributes 40 000 000 h ’ £ 
Shag entieg pases and fo OS ; ; 1923, October. Fortieth Anniversary Issue of The 
1893,\December. Number of subscribers to Erupn separate compositions. Etude to commemorate the two scores of years 


of itself and the business. 


14,944, number of employees 15, number of publica- Number of employees 342. 


tions 1,715. 








SPECIALISTS 
IN THE 
ENGRAVING AND 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Mr. Henry Hessel, Manager. 
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Theodore Presser 


A Short Anniversary Biography 

REALIZING that many friends of THe ErupEe would 
scarcely consider this fortieth anniversary number com- 
plete without reference to the work of its founder, the 
following short sketch is given: 

Theodore Presser was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 3d, 1848. His mother was born in America; 
but his father came to America in 1820 from the Saar 
Valley, on the borderline between France and Germany, 
the territory changing nationalities with the vagaries of 
politics, war and fate. The little Theodore was brought 
up in a musical home. All of his brothers played instru- 
ments, one being an intimate of Stephen Foster on sere- 
nading parties. The parents were devout members of the 
Christian Brotherhood; and music and morals of high 
idealistic character created the atmosphere of the home. 

In early life Theodore followed different mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits. Being too young to enlist 
in the army at the time of the Civil War, he was chosen 
to mold cannon-balls in an iron foundry. His practical 
introduction to the business of music came at a very 
early age. The famous opera company of Max Stra- 
kosch visited Pittsburgh, and Theodore Presser, a lad of 
sixteen, was elected to sell the tickets for performances 
of “Norma,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Maritana,” “Lucia,” ‘“Travi- 
ata,” “Martha” and “Trovatore.” 


Early Years 

This sale was conducted in a music store, the propri- 
etor of which, C. C. Meller, was so pleased with the 
services of the young man that he engaged him later on 
as a music clerk. This was in 1864. Two years later 
Theodore Presser was manager of the sheet music busi- 
ness in the same store. He was at once fascinated by 
the business, and realized that he should know something 
of the art of music. He rented a piano and secured a 
teacher in the perscn of a Lutheran minister named 
In 1868 he felt himself enough advanced in 
his music and general studies to enter Mount Union Col- 
lege, at Alliance, Ohio, where he remained for two years. 
He was then urged to go to Ada, Ohio, as a teacher in 
the newly established Northwestern Ohio Normal School 
(now Ohio Northwestern University), founded by Dr. 
H. S. Lehr. The following year he went to Xenia, Ohio, 
studying at the Miami Conservatory there; while he 
taught in the local college. He then went back to Ada, 
where he had a class of twenty-eight. Returning to 
Xenia, he taught for three years at Smith College. He 
spent one winter (1872) in Boston, studying with Ste- 
phen A. Emery, J. A. Hill, and G. E. Whiting. Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, the director of the conservatory, employed him 
as a teacher of sight singing. 


Markstein. 


Founding a Great Body 
In 1876 he was engaged as head of the music depart- 
ment of Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio. 
It was there that he called together the 
famous meeting of educators to form the 
Music National Association, 
December 26th, 1876. In the addrses of 
welcome at this meeting, Dr. George F. 
Root, of Chicago (father of Frederick W. 
Root, and composer of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp” and “The Battle Cry of Freec- 
dom”) made the following statement: 


Tea hers’ 


“Whatever may be the outcome 
of this meeting we all feel that Mr. 
Presser, of this place, deserves great 
credit for what he has done to bring 
it about; and, should it be a success 
and lead to similar conventions in 
other states, we shall remember that 
he bore the cares and labors of mak- 


’ 


ing the beginning.’ 


—Reprinted from the First Annual 
Report of the M. T. N. A. 


Years in Europe 

In 1878 he entered the Leipzig Conser- 
vatory, where he remained for two years, 
studying with Reinecke, Jadassohn, Zwint- 
scher and others, and having for his com- 
panions among the Americans, George W. 
Chadwick, Templeton Strong, John W. 
Metcalf and Samuel Hermann. Upon his 
return to America, he became teacher of 
music at Hollins Institute, in: Virginia, re- 
maining at this post for three years. 


Starting the ‘‘Etude’’ 

Seeking a proader field for his ambition than college 
life afforded, he became imbued with the idea of the 
need for a real musical journal of an educational char- 
acter. To put the idea into practice, he assumed finan- 
cial obligations which would have discouraged any but 
the most optimistic. In 1883, in the little city of Lynch- 
burg, Va., with what would now be regarded as a ridicu- 
lously small capital ($250), Tue Erupre was started. 
But back of this was a wealth of natural gifts, inexhaust- 
ible energy and practical experience. This won; and in 
spite of repeated urging on the part of friends to aban- 
don Tue Erupe and resume his work as a teacher, in 
which he had been so successful, he persisted with his 
plan. After eight months of real “hard sledding” at 
Lynchburg, he received an unexpected remuneration for 
his servives previously rendered at a musical revival. 
This enabled him to remove to Philadelphia, where the 
struggle continued for years before there was an apparent 
evidence of success. In the end, the will and the deter- 
mination not to recognize defeat won the battle; and 
after a few years the grilling combat became a memory 
and an inspiration to perform still greater tasks. 

In the early years of the publication he did all the 
work of editing and publishing the journal, undergoing 
great privations. Shortly thereafter he was obliged to 
enter the music publishing business in response to numer- 
ous requests for music supplies. Tue Erupr, at the 
start, was purely a pedagogical journal designed for 
teachers. The music section was composed of exercises 
and the articles were pedantic. It gradually became a 
publication for students and teachers, and later a publica- 
tion to include the entire musical home. 


Practical Works 


From the very start of the magazine and of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Presser has taken an unceasing daily interest 
in every detail. He has produced many works which have 
been widely approved by educators and have been used 
in immense quantities. These include 


School of the Pianoforte. 
I. The Beginners’ Book. 
II. The Students’ Book. 
III. The Players’ Book. 
Polyphonic Playing. 
First Studies in Octave Playing. 
First Steps in the Study of the Piano. 
Standard Graded Course. 


In 1907 he founded the Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, purchasing a building in the old down-town 
residential section of Philadelphia. This Home was later 
moved to Germantown, Pennsylvania, where a_ really 
magnificent new building was erected Mm 1914. Realizing 
that his continually expanding philanthropies demanded 
the administration of a central body, he founded and 
endowed the Presser Foundation in 1916. This already 
embraces a Department of Scholarships, through which 
scholarships have been granted to colleges, who in turn 





MR. THEODORE PRESSER 


Mr. Presser has been at his office daily and ‘‘all day’’ with a few intermissions and vacations 


during forty years. 








THE ETUDE 


administer them to individuals selected by the college; 
and a Department of Relief, which has given assistance 
to musicians in distress here and abroad. Other depart- 
ments are in process of formation. The Foundation is 
administered by business, professional and financial men 
of the highest standing, independent of the Theo. 
Presser Company. It is national in scope and entirely 
non-sectarian in character, individuals of all denomina- 
tions receiving its benefits. 

The business of the Presser Company has expanded 
without interruption from the tiny one-room office at 
Lynchburg, and a small musical magazine, till it is now 
one of the largest musical enterprises in the world. 
While Mr. Presser points to the large number of men 
and women who have assisted him and generously dis- 
tributes the praise, those who have been with him longest 
realize the meaning of the thought that “every great 
undertaking is but the lengthened shadow of a man.” 


A Personal Glimpse 

As a man, the writer of this sketch has had a good 
opportunity to judge of him. Childlike in simplicity of 
nature, full of hope and trust, he looks to God as a 
benevolent Father to whom he owes all reverence and 
worship, and upon his fellow-men as having every claim 
upon his needed assistance and sympathy. Fond of little 
children, and watching with tender interest the gradual 
development of their powers, he is never happier than 
when in their society, drawing them out in conversation, 
or wandering with them through blooming gardens, 
listening to the songs of birds, or watching the unfolding 
of flowers. Simple in his habits and tastes, with a pas- 
sionate love for nature in its variations of beauty and 
harmony, and with a heart quickly responsive to every 
call of humanity, he lives to do good in his day and 
generation, and is a fitting type of what the teacher of 
music should be. We can hope that years of usefulness 
lie before him, and that:his laurels may never wither, but 
fade only in the light of that higher crown with awaiteth 


the patient worker, who, when called home, carrieth 
his sheaves with him. 


Keys to Service 


The business policies created by Mr. Theodore 
Presser and continued by the Theo. Presser Com- 
pany have been based upon a thorough understand- 
ing of the educational needs of the musical profes- 
sion. Strict economy in production, a liberal 
attitude toward the customer, the greatest possible 
rapidity in executing orders, accuracy in catering 
to the special requests of the purchaser, combined 
with invariable courtesy have been the bunch of 
service keys which have opened the door of success 
to the Theo. Presser Company. 

The company has continually in its employ a 
staff of musical educators, men and 
women who by their practical success 
in teaching, performing, and in com- 
position have won wide recognition. 
This staff considers all material to be 


in American 
work, 


musical educational 
It is in continual consultation 
with many of the greatest musicians 
of the world, specialists in all fields. 
It answers thousands and thousands 
of questions yearly upon teaching and 
musical problems. It aims to build 
up the strongest possible policy of 
securing the most needed works and 
preparing them for the widest and 
promptest introduction. 

Combined with this, is a large 
organization of executives and clerks 
selected by the founder from many 
parts of the country for their efii- 
ciency in carrying out the strong plans 
and policies of the company. 

The aim is to make this enterprise 
an institution of service to the music 
lover, the student and the profession 
and not merely a business. 


published in relation to its actual need 
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Forty Years and What They Mean 


“How have you spent your years?” asks Father Time of 
everyone. 

Years in themselves mean nothing. 

It is how we spend them that counts. 

One man may spend his years in the Almshouse sorting 
rags, another in the counting house playing with millions, 
another in the schoolhouse making citizens, another in the 
studio making masterpieces which may outlive the pyramids. 

The spending of years is the art of life. 

Tue Ervuper has spent FORTY years in endeavoring to 
help in the musical, development of the times, particularly in 
America. 

Glorious dividends have come to us, in recognition from 
the musical world at large and from countless subscribers every- 
where. 

Music has leaped ahead in our country, possibly ten times 
as fast during the past ten years as during the entire previous 
history of the new world. 

FORTY years ago the magnificent pioneers of the art 
were just beginning to raise their hands to their brows and 
look off into the wonderful future that was to follow their 
efforts. 

MacDowell was a youth of twenty-one who had just come 
back from his early triumphs in Europe. Puccini, Paderewski 
and Strauss were still unheralded young men. Max Reger was 
a boy of ten. Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, Bauer, 
Rachmaninoff and Ganz were little children, Grainger, Cadman 
and Stokowski were babies in arms; and Zimbalist, Galli-Curci, 
Courboin, Werrenrath, Levitski, Elman and Hempel had not 
yet started upon their earthly adventures. 

A few months before the birth of THe Erupr Richard 
Wagner passed on to his Walhalla. 

Verdi had still nearly twenty years to live; and his master- 
piece Falstaff was not produced until THe Erupr was ten 
years old. 

The phonograph of Edison was then a new and curious 
toy. The radio, the X-ray, moving pictures and the 
flying machine were still the dreams of madmen. Some 
“fool” was trying to devise a trolley car and a *thorseless”’ 
carriage. 

The new Renaissance was coming. Inventions too marvel- 
ous for the ima- 
gination were 
springing up 
everywhere. New 
lands were being 
opened. The 
Orient and the 
Occident were 
shaking hands. 
Stanley and Liv- 
ingston were 
thinking of pen- 
etrating darkest 
Africa. 

At such a 
time and under 
such a_ propi- 





ginia, by a college music professor who staked his all to get the 
project under way. 

The main idea of Tur Erupe from the start was to help, 
to help as many as possible. Its first issue carried the names of 
ten other contemporary musical publications which the founder 
strongly urged the readers to purchase. None of these publi- 
cations exist at the present time; but many excellent ones have 
continued their work. 

Tur Ervupe caught the fine spirit of Karl Merz and John 
S. Dwight, those splendid pioneers of American musical jour- 
nalism, and has been fortunate in continuing this spirit until 
this day. The Founder took up the torch from able contempo- 
raries and predecessors; and it has been his pride to hold it 
aloft through FORTY years. 

Tue Erupr has gone forth to homes and schools and 
studios all over the world. It has tried to build, to lift up, to 
entertain, to live up to the doctrine that music is the food of 
the soul and that life is better, higher and nobler for those 
who in the right way make music a part of their lives. 

The success of Tur Ervpe is by no means to be credited to 
the efforts of one man but to a small army of the ablest musi- 
cians, critics, writers and music experts of the times. We are 
grateful to them. There are scores of great men, such as 
Mason, Emery, Lang, Mathews, Liebling, Bowman, Huneker, 
Sherwood, Elson, Ayres, Jervis, Thaper, Root, who we 
wish might have been spared to join in this jubilee of the 
publication to which they devoted such valuable time and 
interest. 

Tur Ervpe, as we have said, came at a fortuitous time. 
The population of the United States has more than doubled 
during the last FORTY years. With this vast growth THe 
Ervupve took pride not merely in supplying material for the 
highly-trained students of the large cities but also for the stu- 
dents of teachers in all parts of our glorious and ever-expand 
ing commonwealth. 

Enjoying the friendship and support of the foremost 
musicians of the time all over the world, THe Erupe rejoices in 
the peculiar character of its work. It is not “high-brow.” It 
is not made for a kind of “holier than thou” clique with the 
absurd idea that the more obscure, remote and exclusive an 
article or composition may be the nearer the reader or the 
performer comes 
to musical sanc- 
tity. 

We print 
compositions by 
the score that 
are easily under- 
stood and _ read- 
ily played by be- 
ginners. We do 
this deliberately, 
because we have 
found from 
FORTY _ years 
of experience 
that the people 
who start to buy 





tious star THE Undreamt of Forty Years Ago Tue Ervupe for 
ETUDE was Orchestra in the city of Toyah, Texas (population 1000), symbohzing the enor- these pieces in- 
founded ina mous spread of musical interest in comparison with the wilderness of the “Wild West variably — climb 
little city in Vir- of half a century ago. Similar. orchestras are being created everywhere in America. the ladder until 
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they reach a point where nothing but the great classics satisfies 
them. 

In fact it is this phase of Tur Erupe that has, perhaps, 
enabled it to help in carrying musical taste to hundreds of 
thousands of homes, helped in building ambitions, hopes, estab- 
lishing the careers of countless young men and women who are 
now the real backbone of the enormous musical advance in our 
great country. This is a privilege and a joy. 

There is hardly a better way in which to close this long 
editorial than to call the readers’ attention to the picture on 
It shows an orchestra organized by a ranchman 
FORTY years ago the Indians 
listened to the wail of the coyote on the very site where the 
fine public school building shown in this picture now stands. 
To-day in a town of 1,000 there is a capable orchestra of sixty- 
five men, women and children. It is not the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, not the Boston Symphony, not the New York Phil- 
harmonic; but these people, in their own orchestra, are making 
their own music in their own way; and we shall not say that 
movements of this kind are not of almost equal importance with 
those of the metropolis. The real musical spirit of our land 
is not in Carnegie Hall nor in the Auditorium, but in Toyah, 
Texas, and in scores of similar centers from Bangor to San 
Diego, and Seattle to Key West. 
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and his wife in Toyah, Texas. 





A Master Lesson 


Esau played the slide trombone with more exopthalmic joy 
than any dusky descendant of the African veldt we have ever 
heard. Each brazen note pealed forth with the soul of Esau 
exalted to the earnestness of Gabriel. Every spare moment in 
the day found him with the trombone pressed to his lips. 
Nighttimes he kept it under his bed. 

Once Esau’s teacher, who also hailed from Georgia, visited 
him and found the pupil practicing. We overheard a lesson, 
which was pedagogically so much finer than many we have heard 
in so-called high-class conservatories that we recount it here. 
During the lesson Esau was mute save for trombone toots and 


blasts and intermezzi of uncontrollable, joyous laughter. 
What you all doin’? 


“Mawnin’, Esau. Look here, boy. 
Call dat practicin?? Humph! 
You done gone play dat same 
note over *bout a hundred times. 
Yas, I know it says it dere in 
dc music; but how come you 
ain’t use yo’ haid? Ef you can 
walk there ain’t nothin’ more to 
You jes 
naturally Dat’s all. 
What you want to learn is to 


learn about walkin’. 


walks. 


dance. You got to learn to 
buck and wing on that tube. 


o 
You ain’t never gone to learn to 
dance by jes walkin’. You’s 
afeard to buck and wing. ’Fraid 
you gone to fall down an’ bust 
yo’ haid. Gimme that trombone. 
Now play this lak I do. That’s 
right. Of course yo’ make mis- 
takes; but if yo’? spen’ as much 
lime trying to buck and wing as 
yo’ been spendin’ walkin’, yo" 
gonna get up in the secon’ line 
in de band. Stop! Stop! What 
kind of noise is that? Yo’ got 
blinders on yo’ ears. Yo’ got to 


, 


Music Magazine, 


taste musie with yo’ ears, boy, 
just like yo’ tastes chicken with 
yo’ mouf. If it don’t taste right, 
try another bite till yo’ satisfied. 


or 7 a! s s nd s 
ain't no use lo é eens sleaig ; 
I tn yo" blowin’ on that appreciation to Etude 


tube like yo’ blowin’ up an auto- 

mobile tire. Remember yo’ makin’ 
. . . es . 35 

music, not jes makin’ wind. 





The Editor’s Desk 
Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude 
’ for sixteen years feels it a real honor 
to greet the vast audience of enthusiastic readers and 
friends of “The Etude” upon the occasion of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the very extensive educational work 
founded four decades ago by Mr. Theodore Presser. 
We take this occasion on behalf of the founder and the —— 
large staff of co-workers to express our most sincere 
friends, the musical profession, 
the music trades and the music press in all parts of the 
world, whose generous support, able assistance and en- We never can 
thusiastic interest has made our success possible. 


Requiem 
Tue Erupe pays reverent tribute to our late President 


Warren G. Harding. His death, the announcement of which 
has come just as we are preparing to celebrate one of the 
Jubilees of Tur Erupe, has cast a pall over the entire nation. 
His early practical interest in music and his long journalistic 
career led us to feel a kind of fraternal bond toward the White 
House. The strain of a great work, honestly undertaken 
and prosecuted with fine zeal, proved too great a load for our 
chief executive whose imposing personality, genial manners and 
statesmanship were admired by citizens everywhere. Fortunate 
we are in having a strong successor at this hour. 

President Harding was always willing and glad to go out 
of his way to give his influence to worthy musical projects. 





In Full Swing 
Tue musical season is now “in full swing.” Some people 
never grasp the meaning of this idiom. They never get into 
full swing. Drop a plummet on a line and let it swing. It may 
swing an inch or it may swing three feet. The knocker in a 
bell may swing within a fraction of an inch of the surface 
of the bell. The bell will not ring until the knocker is in full 


It takes almost as much effort for the student and 
Nothing 


’ 


swing. 
the musician to be in partial swing as in full swing. 
less than full swing counts. . 

It often happens that three-quarters of an hour of prac- 
tice will fail to accomplish what one hour might do easily. Get 
in full swing. Give enough time to lessons. Results will come 
to you if you get in full swing and keep swinging long enough. 





Cuopin knew his metier. He knew that his field was with 
the piano and not opera, ballet, the symphony or vocal music. 
He wisely kept away from all other forms of musical art, except 
in a few instances. Of his songs only two are remembered, and 
his orchestral accompaniments to his concertos are by no means 
masterly. What we keep out of, quite as much as what we get 
into, plays a large part in our success. 





Ir Paderewski has proved 
nothing else to the world he has 
brought forth the fact that a 
musician may rise to great 
heights in other callings than 
his own. Paderewski, Diplomat, 
and Paderewski, Pianist, are both 
history. 





Who says we have no musi- 
cal heritages? Many of the 
signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were keen musical 
enthusiasts. Francis Hopkinson 
was our first composer of note. 
Washington was a great lover 
of the stage and music. Frank- 
lin made an instrument for which 
Beethoven and Mozart composed 
pieces. Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry were both prac- 
tical musicians and performers. 





Kubey Rembrandt Photo. 





Concer? managers are al- 
ready pointing to enormous 
“booking” for the coming season, 
indicating a banner 
year. 


musical 


“A MERRY heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” runs the proverb. 
have too much 
merry music. 
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Fortieth Anniversary Prophecies and Greetings 


World Famous Composers, Teachers, Critics and Interpretative Artists Have Something to Say About Music Forty Years from Now 


Henry T. Finck 


’ Noted Music Critic, Author and Philosopher 


Wuat kind of music will the readers of THe ETUDE 
listen to forty years hence? 

They will listen to the operas of Mozart, Wagner, 
Bizet, Verdi, Gounod, Massenet, Humperdinck, Puccini 
and other composers—some of them American—who will 
unexpectedly appear. 

They will listen to the choral works, the organ and 
piano pieces of Bach; the symphonies and sonatas of 
Beethoven; the orchestral works of Tchaikowsky, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Dvorak, the early Strauss, Liszt and 
many others now in vogue; the songs of Schubert, Franz, 
Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, MacDowell and dozens of 
others; the piano pieces of Chopin, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Bach, Liszt, MacDowell, etc., pretty much the same as 
to-day ! : 

Then, I do not believe in the power of the cacophonists 
to sweep away the melodies and euphonies of the past 
with their “futuristic” dissonances. 

Dear me! No, I do not; most decidedly I do not. 
The cacophonies in which a group of vain men in each 
country are now indulging are nothing but a species of 
tonal mathematics, which does not in the least interest 
genuine music lovers and never will interest them. 

Some of their new harmonic combinations will prob- 
ably be utilized in the future by genuinely creative com- 
posers, masters of melody and euphony, but that’s about 
the only thing really futuristic about the hideous combi- 
nations that are at present being inflicted on concert 
goers. Readers of Tue Erune four decades hence will 
not be annoyed by them. Such aberrations of taste never 
last long. 

As regards the achievements of Tur Erunpr, I cannot 
do better than quote what I wrote in the Prelude to my 
latest book, Musical Progress. 

“T rejoice in its large circulation as I do, for instance, 
in that of the New York Times, which eloquently refutes 
the current notion that the public wants nothing but 
sensationalism and trash. 

“Tue Erupe has from the start, in 1883, eschewed 
sensationalism and trash. While not avoiding anecdotes, 
personal details and biographic romances, it is mostly 
concerned with the serious problems which confront mu- 
sicians, teachers, pupils and lovers of music in general. 
It does not seek the patronage of musicians by printing 
theit pictures accompanied by flattering notices of their 
appearances, but has lifted itself to its present promi- 
nence entirely by uncommercial tactics. In his influence 
on the musical education of the American public, Theo- 
dore Presser stands second only to Theodore Thomas.” 

No other country has a periodical just like THe 
Erupe. It is an unique creation. There have been flat- 


tering imitations of it, but they fell far short of their 
model. Nearly all the great musicians of the last four 
decades have written for it or spoken for it to inter- 
viewers. Most of the critics, too. The best of these 
articles, reprinted in book form, would make more than 
a hundred volumes, easily. Huneker’s best book, Old 
Fogy, appeared first in THe Erupr; so did my best book 
on the tonal art, Musical Progress; there was material 
enough for another volume. 

Personally, I have enjoyed writing for Tue Ertupr 
more than for any other magazine, because I knew that 
what I said would get, serious attention from a very 
large audience. 


Cecile Chaminade 
Distinguished Composer and Pianist 


The question as to the future of musical art—what 
may be our art in 1960—is somewhat embarrassing. It 
would be a very brave person who would prophesy what 
might happen in such a world as ours, at such a dis- 
tant date. 

We are all traveling in a strange and feverish epoch 
which is the fatal result of the great cataclysm. The 
mental activity at this time is overpowering, almost ab- 
normal; but nothing seems stable or profound. A new 
work or style seems hardly to be born before it is out 
of fashion becausé-of its successors. We are marching 
toward the unknown which no one can foresee. What 
will be the dimensions of the human brain forty years 
hence? The future only can answer this. 

It is with all my heart that I join with its friends in 
sending my warmest congratulations to Tue Erupr upon 
the occasion of its fortieth anniversary, I know of the 
enormous importance of this interesting publication and 
of the debt of musicians to it, for its services and inspira- 
tion to art workers. 


X. Scharwenka 
Distinguished Composer, Pianist and Pedagog 


(The following is from a note of congratulation sent 
to the founder of Ture Erune, Mr. Theodore Presser.) 

From friendly quarters I hear that Tue Erupr which 
you founded, and which you have brought up to such 
great and well-merited success, is going to celebrate its 
fortieth year of existence. 

Permit me, dear Mr. Presser, to express to you in 
my name, as well as in the name of many other musi- 
cians, the heartiest wishes and also thanks for the im- 
portant and successful service which you have given to 
pedagogy and its representatives, in such a broad way. 
I also beg you to accept my sincerest wishes on your 
seventy-fifth birthday. I hope that you will be able to 
do your benevolent work to the music world for many 
years to come, 


M. Moszkowski 


Eminent Composer and Pianist 


It is impossible to prophesy in any way as to the future 
of the pianistic art in Europe. There is absolutely noth- 
ing as yet that is stable; and this must be reflected upon 
the progress of the art in America. 

I really can consider myself one of the first readers of 
Tue Erupe; because, since a few years after its first 
publication, I began to read more or less regularly the 
instructive articles which every issue contains. My con- 
gratulations upon its fortieth anniversary are therefore 
particularly cordial. The American musician owes 
much to Tue Etune, and this unquestionably has had a 
great bearing upon the prodigious progress which music 
has made in your country, especially during the last ten 
years. 


I. Philipp 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at the Paris Conservatoire 


What will forty years bring forth in the art of 
piano playing? What will our art be in 1960? It is of 
course impossible to foresee. We have had our Liszt; 
and the musical world exclaimed, “This is the ne plus 
ultra of the art of the piano. Then came the Titan, 
Rubinstein, of whom was said, ‘“Nobody can go further!” 
After this we have had -Paderewski, Moritz Rosenthal 
and the magician, Ferrucio Busoni. Shall we go further 
yet? I must confess that I do not know. 

Permit me at this time to state that for years I have 
been filled with admiration for Tue Erupe. It is admir- 
ably conducted, always interesting, and must have been 
of immense service to musical art in America. 


Charles Marie Widor 


Eminent French Composer and Organist 


La Musique, is it in a state of progress or in a state 
of decadence? Those who view purely sensory effect as 
the ultimate aim of music will contend that we are pro- 
eressing. Those, on the contrary, who seek, in the art 
of music, ideas and their highest development, will feel 
that music is retrogressing. 

“Has music reached its pinnacle?” I am asked. Cer- 
tainly. It reached its pinnacle with Mozart, afterward 
with Beethoven, afterward with Wagner; and it had 
reached it with Bach. You see, musical progress is a 
long succession of pinnacles. 

Will music transform itself during the next. forty 
years? Who can tell? The understanding of acoustics 
has progressed so greatly during and since the world 
war that we can comprehend new conceptions of tonal 
masses developed through new means. The fact that 
we can play with certain sound waves so as to isolate 
them, magnify them or weaken them in their vibratory 
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ntensity, will transform the sound and tone color of our 
instruments. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the human ear 
can be developed so as to be able to grasp the finer vibra- 
tions and thus keep step with the progress of acoustical 
science. As yet we are scarcely able to perceive the eight 
or ten octaves of tone waves; and others caught by wire- 
less telegraphy escape us entirely. Is this a matter for 
regret? I hardly think so. The persistence of this 
aerial song above our heads would trouble our sleep in 
hopeless manner, 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Eminent Russian Pianist and Composer 

(Mr. Rachmaninoff, at the solicitation of “The Etude,” 
jave his opinion upon this subject some time ago; and 
it is reprinted here together with a telegram of con- 
gratulation just received.) 

Composers of experience take into consideration first 
of all that melody is the supreme ruler in the world of 
music. Melody is music—the integral foundation of all 
music—since a perfectly conceived melody implies and 
develops its own natural harmonic treatment. Schopen- 
hauer has phrased this idea wonderfully when he said: 
“Music—that is Melody—and words thereto, ah, that is 


the whole world!” Melodic inventiveness is, in the high- 
est sense of the term, the vital goal of the composer. 
Ii he is unable to make melodies which command the 
right to endure, he has little reason to proceed with his 
studies in musical composition. It is for this reason that 
the great composers of the past have shown such inti- 


mate respect for the peasant melodies of their respective 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dvorak, Grieg and others, 
have returned to them as natural springs of inspiration. 

The Futurists, on the other hand, openly state their 


countries 


hatred for anything faintly resembling a melody! They 
clamor for “color” and “atmosphere,” and by dint of 
gnoring every rule of sane musical construction, they 
secure efforts as. formless as fog, and hardly more 
enduring. 


In the word “modern,” I do not refer to the Futurists. 
I have little regard for those who divorce themselves 
from Melody and Harmony, for the sake of reveling in 
a kind of orgy of noise and discofd for discord’s sake. 
The Russian Futurists have turned their backs upon the 
simple songs of the common people of their native land, 
and it is probably because of this that they are forced, 
stilted, not natural in their musical expression. This is 
rue not only of the Russian Futurists, but of all the 
Futurists of almost all lands. They have made them- 
selves outcasts, men without a country, in the hope that 
they might become international. But in this hope they 
reason amiss; for if we ever acquire a musical Volapuk 
or Esperanto, it will not be by ignoring the folk music 
of any land, but by a fusion of the common musical 
languages of all nations into one tongue; not by an 
apotheosis of eccentric individual expression, but by the 
coming together of the music of the common people of 
every land, as the “voice of many waters” from the seven 
seas of the great world. 

TELEGRAM: Please accept my sincerest congratulations 


upon the cecasion of the fortieth anniversary of Tue 
Erupr, and my cordial wishes for the continued success 


of that publication. 


Arnold Schonberg 
Foremost Representative of Modernistic School in Europe 

On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of your 
journal, I take pleasure in sending you herewith as a 
greeting, my answer to the questions that you have 
Prophesying is a very difficult matter, especially 
it one stresses the fact that the prophecy must be made 
in advance and that it ought to come true. The task 
is made easier, however, by the fact that the prophet is 
not without honor, save in his own country (and that 
beforehand), so that he does not risk losing much. 

In spite of this, I do not venture to answer your ques- 
tion directly, as you put it; but, adopt a slight variation 
in which I do not ask if we have attained the greatest 
perfection and method of development, but if one is 
likely to believe or question it independent of the circum- 
In another forty 
years some persons will rejoice in the fact that the 
climax of perfection has been reached, while others will 
lament over the decline and the decadence. Of the first 
group some will maintain that we may rest content, 


asked. 





stances, and to this my answer is: 


while others will seek new laurels in further progress. 
Among the advocates of decadence only a small number 
will admit, just as to-day, that their own lack of talent 
and distinctive character is the only indication of that 
decadence; and even that minority will take good care 
not to admit this openly. . The larger and more fanatical 
number of those who support the idea of decline will, on 


the other hand, exclude themselves from the general and 
complete decadence and will undertake to appear as the 
only ones who recall the splendor of bygone days. 
Moreover, most persons are also likely to believe them, 
although all can see that the latter only remember the 
greatness of earlier times, because in those days there 
were also such persons to whom the incompetence in 
creative ability left but one possible expression and one 
possible thought: The lamentation over the creative in- 
competence of the others, 

(At the special request of Mr. Schénberg, we reprint 
his original letter in the German language.) 

Zum 40-ten Jahrestag der Begriindung Ihrer Zeitschrift 
sende ich Ihnen gerne als Gruss hier meine Antwort auf 
die gestellten Fragen: Prophezien ist eine sehr schwere 
Sache. Insbesondere, wenn darauf Gewicht gelegt wird, 
dass die Prophezeiung in Voraus erfolgt und dass sie 
eintreffen soll. 

Erleichtert wird diese Aufgabe jedoch, dadurch, dass 
der Prophet ohnedies im Vaterland nichts gilt und das 
schon in Vorhinein, so dass er also dabei nicht viel zu 
verlieren riskiert. Trotzdem mag ich es nicht wagen, 
Ihre Frage direkt so zu beantworten, wie Sie sie stellen, 
sondern nehme eine kleine Abanderung vor, indem ich 
nicht frage, ob man die gréssere Betriebsamkeit und 
Vollendung erreicht haben wird, sondern ob man das 
unabhangig von den Tatsachen glawben oder besweifeln 
wird. Und darauf lautet meine Antwort: Auch in 40 
Jahren wird ein Teil der Menschheit dariiber jubeln, 
dass der Gipfel der Vollendung erreicht ist, wahrend ein 
anderer Teil den Niedergang, die Dekadenz bejammern 
wird. Von den ersteren werden einige meinen, dass 
man nun ausruhen koénne, wahrend andere neuen Lor- 
beer in weiterem Fortschreiten werden suchen wollen. 
Von den Anhangern des Niedergangs wird genau wie 
heute ein nur kleiner Teil annehmen, dass ihre eigene 
Talent—und_ Charakterlosigkeit das einzige Merkmal 
dieses Niedergangs ist; und selbst dieser Teil wird sich 
wohl htten das 6ffentlich zu bekennen. Der gréssere 
und fanatischere Teil der Niedergangsanbeter hingegen 
wird es verstehen sich selbst aus sonst der allgemeinen 
und vollkommenen Dekadenz auszuschliessen und im 
Gegentell als die Einzigen zu scheinen, die an den Glanz 
verschwundener Zeiten erinnern: und das werden ihnen 
die meisten auch glauben, obwohl alle sehen k6nnten, 
dass jene an die Grosse friiherer Zeiten nur dadurch 
erinnern, dass es auch damals eben solche gegeben hat, 
denen die Unfahigkeit in schoepferischer Hinsicht nur 
eine einzige Ausdrucksméglichkeit und nur einen einzigen 
Gedanken gelassen hat: das Jammern iitber die schdp- 
ferische Unfahigkeit der Anderen! 

Médling den 12, Juni 1923, 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG. 


By Albert Spalding 


Noted American Violin Virtuoso 

It is more than an ambitious task to venture a pre- 
diction on the position of the violin world, some thirty 
or forty years into the future. It would perhaps be pre- 
sumptuous, and futile to do so. But a study of present 
conditions, and a proper perspective of past ones may 
reasonably formulate a hope of the paths to be traveled 
and of the aspirations to be realized. Let us face frankly, 
for a moment, present and past conditions. What are 
they? What do they represent? In what are they lack- 
ing? 

First: What are the present conditions? Gratifying 
in actual attainment and still more brilliant in promise, 
The progress of the player, the teacher, and the student 
has been, and is, nothing short of miraculous in the quick 
results obtained during the brief space of time which has 
elapsed since its modest beginning. 

Second: What do they represent? They represent 
initiative, vigor, talent, perseverance, mastery of nearly 
all technical problems, keen sensitiveness to new sensa- 
tions, and above all a devotional interest in all the details 
of craftsmanship. 

Third: In what are they lacking? They are lacking 
in a broad vision of what the art of music really means. 
The aggregate focus of the violin mind in America is 
too narrowly directed on the details of execution; admir- 
able details these are, and very necessary ones; but as 
profitless, if the wider outlook be lacking, as rhetoric 
without intellect, as energy without guiding impulse, as 
motion without rhythm. 

There is nothing significant or inspiring in hearing a 
performance of even the. most excellent technical per- 
fection unless it glows with the life and meaning which 
only a superior intelligence can give with conviction. ] 
am not seeking to minimize in any way the importance 
of technical details. They have been, and rightly so, our 
first problems. We have met, and are meeting them with 
brilliant success. But let us net forget that they are 
details, and only details, 
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The violin world in America of 1953 or 1963, will, I 
hope, and believe, be concerned with far more vital and 
significant problems. It must, if it is to have any force 
and any meaning in the world of music. Creative works 
from an American pen, or for that matter from any pen, 
will revolutionize and reverse many present traditions. 
And the America of a Winslow Homer, a Sargent, a 
Whistler, a Poe, an Emerson, and a Walt Whitman, may 
confidently hope and expect great American composers 
as well as interpreters, if they be true to their ideals 
and patiently devoted in developing their undoubted 
talents. 


A Letter from the Leipzig Conservatory 


The Conservatory of Music in Leipzig takes very sin- 
cere interest in the anniversary which Tue Erupe is 
celebrating this year. For many years we have followed 
with great interest the musical progress of Philadelphia. 
We must fully acknowledge the great service THE 
ErupeE has rendered to the musical life. Our relations 
to America have always been very intimate. The Ameri- 
cans who have come to Leipzig, since the foundation of 
our institute in 1843, were very numerous; and we have 
always accepted these students with a special kindness. 
It is with sincere pleasure and gratification that we do 
remember Mr. Theodore Presser’s presence among us 
during the year of 1878, when he entered as a pupil. 
Our relations to his enterprise have been especially cor- 
dial through this, and it is needless to say that the Con- 
servatory of Leipzig desires to be one of the first in 
congratulating him. ; 

We heartily wish Tur Erupr good luck in the future. 

STEPHEN Kreut, 
Director of Studies. 





Get Pleasure! 
By D. L. Ford 


By entering earnestly into whatever work is to be 
done. 

By trying, each time you play a piece, to find in it 
some beauty that was hidden before. 

By sharing your musical achievements with others. 

By working out the technical problems of your pieces 
so well that in their performance you may lose yourself 
in the enjoyment of their musical message. 

By doing the simpler things exquisitely rather than 
struggling through others beyond your ability. 

By trying each day to add at least one bit to your 
knowledge of music. 

By doing your work ‘so well that you may be proud 
of it. 





A Musical History Intelligence Test 


The following are answers to the Fifth Series of 
Questions prepared by Eleanor Brigham. The ques- 
tions appeared in Tue Erupe last month. 


1—Wagner, 2—Tartini, 3—Schumann, 4—Sullivan, 5— 
Richard Strauss, 6—Paganini, 7—Massenet, 8—Beethoven, 
9—Brahms, 10—Meyerbeer, 11—Paderewski, 12—Mozart, 
15—Bizet, 14—Verdi, 15—Bach, 16 Debussy, 17—Mendels- 
sohn, 18—Elgar, 19—Gluck, 20—Donizetti, 21—<Arthur 
Foote, 22—Rubinstein, 23—Puccini, 24—Haydn, 25—Saint- 
Saéns, 26—MacDowell, 27—Clementi, 28—Dvorak. 























Music is an important element of modern culture, a 


refining social influence, a subject about which few culti-' 


vated persons nowadays are willing to be thought ignor- 
ant or indifferent; an art which in one way or another 
actually interests more thousands of people, more occu- 
pies their thoughts, more ministers to their enjoyment, 
than any science, or than most branches of literature and 
learning, —Dwicnt. 


THE ETUDE’S FORTY-YEAR-OLD 
MOTTO 


“He who mingles the useful with the 
agreeable bears away the prize.”—Horace 
This motto was on the first page of the 


first issue of The Etude. It has been one 
of the guiding stars of the publication for 
forty years and to-day it sets a new stand- 
ard for the greater era of usefulness com- 
bined with entertainment into which we 
know The Etude is entering. 
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A Momentous Musical Meeting 


Thomas A. Edison and Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa Meet for the First Time and Talk upon Music 


America’s Most Famous Inventor and America’s Most Famous Musician 
Give Highly Interesting Opinions Upon Important Musical Matters 


The Honor of Presenting this Extremely Interesting Conversation Has Been Reserved for the Fortieth Anniversary 


Earty in May of this year two men of strong indi- 
viduality and epoch-making achievements, both well- 
known to each other, both keenly interested in the other’s 
work, shook hands for the first time and discussed the 
subject in which they were mutually concerned. Lt 
Commander John Philip Sousa, U. S. N. R. F., born in 
Washington in 1854, and Thomas Alva Edison, born at 
Milan, Ohio, in 1847, are two personages whose names 
are known throughout the world as are few other Ameri- 
cans. Both of them are intensely American in their 
ideals and thought. Both are exceedingly simple in their 
manners; and both are vigorous in their attitude toward 
life. 

The great inventor, whose discoveries have virtually 
revolutionized so many phases of life, can be appreciated 
only when one contemplates what the world would be 
without the incandescent electric light, the trolley car, 
the kinetoscope, the phonograph or any one of his thou- 
sand inventions for the benefit of man. No man in any 
age has done as much in a lifetime to contribute to the 
advancement of civilization. He is called the man with 
the fifteen billion dollar brain, because that amount of 
money is now probably invested in his inventions. The 
phonograph alone put music upon an entirely different 
basis. Its influence upon the development of the art 
makes Edison the greatest living factor of our time in 
che advance of music. 


The Concert Hall and the Laboratory 


Comparatively few people ever have seen Mr. Edison; 
while millions have seen and heard the March King on 
his numerous trips to all parts of the world. Commander 
Sousa’s magnetism, genius, lovable personality and re- 
markable versatility in music and literature—to say noth- 
ing of producing compositions which have been adopted 
and played by the entire world—are known to all. Few 
living people have been seen by so many individuals, the 
world over, as the famous conductor. Because Mr. Edi- 
son’s life, on the other hand, has been spent for the most 
part in the laboratory, we may be pardoned for attempt- 
ing a verbigraph of the great inventor, revealing, per- 
haps, something which may not be caught by the camera, 

On meeting him one is- first astonished by the extreme 
buoyancy of his step and his bearing. Many men with 
one-quarter of his ‘years might be proud to imitate his 
youthful approach. His large head and twinkling eyes 
give the immediate impression of intense vitality. His 
smile and his candor—a kind of beautiful frankness— 
relieve one at once of the awe that his great name con- 
jures up in the mind of the average man. His vocabulary 
is unusual in extent, as might be expected, but he in- 
clines to the simplest words in his structure of sentences. 
His knowledge of the multifarious details of his large 
range of business enterprises is uncanny. Shrewd and 
alert in his judgment of practical matters, his ease and 
sincerity are such that it is hard to realize that one is 
not talking to some highly respected member of his own 
family. His deafness is a slight obstruction to inter- 
course, but his mind is so incessantly active that he makes 
no concern about what others might consider an affliction. 
On the other hand his hearing for music is miraculously 
acute. He hears music with a definiteness far beyond one 
with a normal aural sense and is continually able to point 
out to musicians discrepancies in vibrations. 

Mr. Edison and Mr. Sousa greeted each other like old 
friends and soon swung into a most interesting conver- 
sation upon music, At times they disagreed rather em- 
phatically, but for the most part their opinions were alike. 


Making Musical Interpretation Immortal 


Lt. Sousa laughingly commented upon the fact that the 
invention of the phonograph and the later development 
of the talking machine had carried his music where even 
his much traveled band could never reach. “You have 
made the art of the musician immortal, Mr. Edison, by 
preserving the interpretations of the great performers. 
What the printing press did for the composer, you have 
done for the instrumentalist, the singer and the con- 
ductor. Your invention, which has been developed along 
many different lines, has enabled the public to buy 
mus:cal interpretations as it may buy repreductions of 
great paintings, except that with the sound reproducing 
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machine the very individuality of the artist is retained in 
a way that seems to be very near to a resurrection of his 
art every time a record is played. The effect of hearing 
a record of a performer who has passed on, such as 
Caruso, almost gives me the shivers. Only a few years 
ago it was impossible for the public to hear more than a 
few of the world’s great artists. Now, thanks to your 
genius, these artists can be heard in the humblest homes.” 

“But,” insisted Mr, Edison, “the public taken as a whole 
is very elementary, very primitive in its tastes. You see 
I am in a somewhat enviable position. I am different 
from you, Commander Sousa. You know music in one 
way and I know it in another. I know nothing about 
musical notation and have never tried to learn. I am 
glad that I don’t know. I try to form my own opinions. 
If I knew music by the same mental processes in which 
you know it, I would be afraid of getting into a kind of a 
rut. Ruts—they are the things we have to avoid, if we 
want to do original thinking. As I said, the public is 
very primitive in its tastes. My object is to reach the 
greater number with the most wholesome kind of an 
appeal. The world is an immense area. A few people 
like the most advanced music—very, very few. The De- 
bussy fanatic thinks that because he likes Debussy, there 
must, of course, be thousands and thousands who do. 
He would be amazed if he knew on what a little musical 
island he is standing, You could hardly see it on the 
great musical map of the world. All the world wants 
music; but it does not want Debussy; nor does it want 
complicated operatic arias. I know at my own expense. 
Sometimes out of four thousand records advertised all up 
and down the land, some made by men and women of 
very great reputation, the public deliberately selects for 
its Own, some simple heartfelt melody, sung by some 
comparatively unknown singer, and demands this in such 
quantities that we have a hard time manufacturing 
enough. There is no closed corporation in music, no 
group controlling musical taste. The public wants what 
it wants; and it does not hesitate to let its wants be 
known. Why should it be forced to have complicated 
music when it cries to have simple music?” 





SOUSA AND EDISON AT THEIR FIRST MEETING 


Melody the Basis of Human Appeal 


“Melody is unquestionably the basis of all popular 
musical appeal,” remarked Commander Sousa. “We live 
in a day when some composers seem to be ashamed of 
melody. If they write a sequence of interesting tunes, 
they seem to want to hide their heads and apologize 
for being human and uncomplicated. Beethoven certainly 
took no such pose. With him, it was melody first, as 
his sketch books testify; but he developed his melodies in 
heavenly manner.” 

“Quite right,” remarked Mr. Edison, “I have accom- 
plished one thing that few musicians have done. I have 
secured a vast number of melodies and have listened to 
thousands of them in quest for material. You would 
hardly believe the number that I have heard and analyzed. 
Commander Sousa, very few real tunes are ever created. 
Most of the tunes are copies of something else. In going 
over thousands of humorous songs, for instance, in search 
of worthy stuff, I found that for the most part they were 
written largely to only nine tunes.” 

“That is better than Mark Twain gave the Drama,” 
interrupted Commander Sousa. “Mark Twain used to 
insist that there were only six original plots.” 

“Why should there be such a scarceness of real tunes? 
continued Mr. Edison. “My son is a mathematician, and 
I recollect that he attempted to estimate the number 
of possible changes from which tunes could be made. It 
I remember rightly, he found out that there were some- 
thing like 400,000,000 possible changes.” 

“The number is infinite,’ Commander Sousa agreed. 


” 


Composers Don’t Realize Opportunities 


“Then why under the heavens,” asked Mr. Edison, 
“don’t we have more original material? The composers, 
themselves, don’t know what opportunities they have. 
Why I used to reverse some tunes that we had upon the 
records and the results were surprising. We playgd them 
backwards and some of the reversed tunes were far more 
interesting and charming than the originals.” 

“Possibly they went through a process of reformation 
for the sins of plagiarism,” commented Commander 
Sousa. 

“People are continually looking for boundaries, limita- 
tions; they actually clamor for ruts,” Mr. Edison went 
on. “Think of it! When the moving pictures were first 
put upon the market, thousands predicted that we would 
run out of subjects in no time, and that the public would 
soon tire of the pictures. There are thousands who keep 
on saying that now, with about as much sense. They 
seem not to be able to see beyond the boundaries they 
erect for themselves. The world and human nature know 
no boundaries. The Drama has gone steadily since the 
first plays of Savages, and will continue to go on. So 
will moving pictures. So will music. Only, why under 
the sun, don’t the composers give us more orig-nal 
tunes ?” 

“The melodies that the public usually likes best are 
those in which it can join,” commented Commander 
Sousa. “Because of this, American music, which is less 
complex, has gained a strong hold upon the public imagi- 
nation here and abroad. Everyone likes music; but many 
are kept away from the study of the art because of artifi- 
cial complexities invented by the pedants. More melody 
and less pedantry, would be a good motto for most 
American composers.” 


The Human Sense of Hearing 

“Ves, the love for music seems to be inborn,” assented 
Mr. Edison. “I cannot understand the man who does 
not like music, It is reported that a famous New York 
millionaire paid a noted violinist $500 to move to a 
distance on an ocean liner, because the financier did not 
like music and did not want to hear him playing in a 
nearby cabin. Such an instance seems abnormal to me, 
and I cannot comprehend it.” 

“Tt is a good thing that the world is not made of 
people with such musical inclinations,’ laughed Com- 
mander Sousa. “If it were, I would soon have to go out 
of business.” 

“Well,” reflected the great inventor, “the human sense 
of hearing is a most wonderful thing and differs im- 
mensely in different individuals. 1 remember the case 
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of a pianist who was engaged to play for me. He was a 
man possessed of the so-called normal hearing. During 
the course of one composition he struck a note that was 
very defective in harmonics. I called his attention to it, 
but he did not hear the defective quality and it was not 
until I was able to prove the weakness of the note by 
means of scientific apparatus that he would admit that 
he had not heard properly. Musicians hear so much 
music that they hear superficially. As age approaches, the 
human ear inclines toward lower tones, tones with longer 
vibrations, In the ear there is a cluster of little rod-like 
bristles called the “rods of Corti.’ These get gummed 
up and lose in vitality; so that it is only in youth that 
very high music is enjoyed. Take the violin, for in- 
stance; I enjoy the violin immensely, but I cannot enjoy 
the E string. It grates upon by ears terribly; and I 
know that there are thousands like me.” 

“No doubt,” smiled the conductor. “Perhaps you have 
heard, Mr. Edison, of the famous story of Mehul, the 
French composer who lived in Paris until the early part 
of the last century. He wrote an opera in which there 
were no violins. Their place was taken by the violas. 
Gretry, one of Mehul’s contemporaries, attended the per- 
formance. In the middle of the opera the absence of the 
violins got on his nerves and he left the opera house 
shouting, ‘Good Lord, I would give 10,000 francs for 
an E string.’ ” 

“That is just what I mean,” nodded Mr. Edison. “Ears 
are different. On the whole, however, the very high 
vibrations are less appealing than the lower ones. The 
diaphragm of the ear is touche! by a little bone which 
is adjusted by means of a little muscle, about a quarter 
of an inch in length, which accommodates itself to the 
vibrations as they are received. It is known as the ten- 
sor tympani. Very violent high vibrations have an 
effect upon this organ, wuich can give excruciating nerv- 
ous pain. The scraping of a knife upon a plate is one 
instance of this. We had at one time an apparatus here 
in the laboratory which gave 32,000 vibrations or there- 
abouts, a second, Its effect upon everybody was almost 
paralyzing.” 

Compromises in Pitch 


“The human ear has to be satisfied with compromises 
in pitch,’ added the composer. “We speak of our in- 
struments being in tune. What we mean is that they 
are as nearly in tune as the human ear and the condi- 
tions of temperature and so forth will permit.” 

“Precisely,” joined in Mr. Edison, “and more than 
this, many of the instrumentalists persistently play out of 
tune and do not notice it. This is particularly the case 
with the violinist, who rarely plays accurately in tune. He 
thinks he does, but he doesn’t. What he really does is to 
make a stab for a note, hit it, perhaps within fifteen or 
twenty vibrations, and then make a lightning-like correc- 
tion with such deftness that the auditor is usually not 
aware of it. Of course, he occasionally may strike the 
note right in the center but it is usually an accident if he 
does. I am not speaking of amateurs, now, but of pro- 
fessional violinists.” 

“I know just what you mean, Mr. Edison, because I 
was a professional violinist myself for years before I 
became seriously interested in the possibilities of the 
brass band. In mass effects, however, where a great 
many instruments of the same kind are collected, the 
proportion of those that do strike the notes approxi- 
mately accurate is so large that the discrepancies are 
cancelled and a body of players is likely to sound more 
in tune than solo performers. Strictly analyzed, how- 
ever, no band or orchestra is ever in perfect tune. No 
one knows this better than the man who has stood before 
a concert band for over thirty years.” 


Piano Only Rarely in Tune 


“T am glad to hear you say that, Commander,” re- 
marked Mr. Edison. “So few musicians realize it, 
though they of all people ought to know it. Moreover, no 
violinist can play octaves in absolute tune. It is humanly 
impossible, because the ear cannot accommodate itself to 
correcting two different pitches at the same time. The 
piano is for the most part only approximately in tune. 
I don’t mean from the standpoint of the tempered scale, 
but steel wire is steel wire, and immediately after the 
piano is tuned, it commences to get out of tune. Tem- 
perature alone will do this. There is a vast difference 
in pianos. The best piancs of the best makes stay in 
tune much the longer. With them the timbre holds much 
longer.” 

“Singers sometime sing wonderfully in tune,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Sousa. “I have known some who seemed 
to find it impossible to get off the key.” 

“Ah! Singers are a different matter entirely,” as- 
serted Mr. Edison. “That is, singers who sing as they 
should and co not pattern after others. The worst 


offense in singing is the tremolo. It is horrible.. Why 
in the world do singers do it? The public does not 
want them. They ruin records, The public demands 
first of all a good, clean voice, that is, a voice without 
frills, with lovely quality, and capable of singing the 
chromatic scale with perfect intonation. A number of 
years ago I had representatives collect test records of 
singers in Europe. I did not want the compositions; I 
wanted the voices. Consequently, the records that were 
forwarded» to me were records of scales. Only one 
singer of all that were sent to me had what I would 
term a perfect voice. This man lived in Italy. I cabled 
to have him come to America. Three days later he was 
dead and buried. The public wants, more than anything 
else, fine tone and fine diction. What good is a song 
if one cannot understand the words?” 


A Human Message 


“The real artist has a human message,” Mr. Sousa 
joined in, “a message that will. move his hearers and 
must first of all be understood. This is appreciated 
very quickly by the audience, and the response to a well- 
delivered, understandable number is always immediate.” 

“That is just what I mean,” agreed Mr. Edison. “It 
is human to want the musical outline first. This, how- 
ever, is often lost in extremes of dynamics which the 
artist affects. Pianists pound until the instrument loses 
its character and becomes a roaring mass of conflicting 
vibrations which have no musical effect upon the audi- 
tor—merely a confusion of sounds. I have a keen sym- 
pathy for the elementally-minded man who longs for 
something he can comprehend. We all have our likes 
and dislikes. Somehow I have never cared for Chopin 
and Mozart; whereas I am devoted to Wagner. The 
Ride of The Valkyries is a source of constant wonder 
and delight to me.” 


The Public Loves Wagner 


“T can understand your love for Wagner,” said the 
famous conductor. “The public loves Wagner and de- 
mands his works constantly, He is a most melodious 
composer. I can understand your attitude toward 
Chopin whose appeal is largely pianistic. With. the 
exception ‘of a few of his works, they are not effective 
away from the keyboard; but I cannot agree with you 
about Mozart, whose compositions give me keen delight. 
Furthermore, they are beautifully simple.” 

“Well, I cannot explain it; but I have never cared for 
Mozart,” calmly reflected the great inventive genius, 

“Do you believe that the ear is more important than 
the eye in education?” asked Commander Sousa. 

“No,” replied Mr. Edison. “The eye is more im- 
portant. Light travels quicker than sound, and the 
eye absorbs ideas instantly. It is my firm conviction 
that a large part of education in coming generations 
will be not by books but by moving pictures. I have 
tried this out in experiments with children; and the re- 
sults have been astonishing. Children don’t need many 
books; when they are shown how to do things. They 
can learn more by certain kinds of moving pictures in 
five minutes than they can by the usual kinds of books 
in five hours.” 

The great inventor grew contemplative as though 
looking far into the future. “The combination of music 
and motion pictures is tremendous, epoch-making. Its 
expansion, thrcugh the introduction of fine symphony 
orchestras in the great motion picture houses, is but the 
natural development of the age. The effect of such a 
combination is nothing short of tremendous, It is one 
of the most powerful influences for good in our com- 
monwealth. Let us hope and pray that it may always 
be in the hands of people who will realize their re- 
sponsibilities to mankind and to posterity.” 


Important to Remember 





By Katherine K. Brown 





Most of the power in playing is derived from the big 
bunches of muscles lying in the upper arm, shoulder and 
back. Even the softest tones are controlled by them; 
that is, by the upper arm and shoulder muscles. All 
that the forearm probably does is to fix and relax the 


finger tension. Otherwise the forearm is always the 


servant-of the upper arm. The wrist is generally re- 
laxed. The hand and finger combined carry the arm- 
weight, which means, whatever we'vht you lever against 
the key before relaxing. The upper arm always takes 
up, or catches, the weight instantly when it is to cease. 
Every finger tension must be followed immediately by 
Relaxation, the Normal Condition. 
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Music and Organized Labor 


Written for the Etude 


By Samuel Gompers 


President American Federation of Labor 


In common with the rest of the population, 
the members of organized labor are showing 
an increasing interest in music. More and 
more they are becoming familiar with good 
music and the works of the world’s great 
composers. That they are doing this is, I 
think, in no small measure due to the organ- 
ized labor movement. 


Organization under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor has given 
millions of the nation’s workers more leisure 
and more money to spend on the finer things 
of life, of which good music stands high. 
The increased wages which the labor move- 
ment has brought to the workers has enabled 
them to purchase pianos and other musical 
instruments to a greater extent than at 
perhaps any other period in our history, so 
that now the high-grade piano is no longer 
the most exclusive possession of the rich or 
well-to-do. Higher compensation, which has 
come to the organized workers, has also en- 
abled them to attend good concerts and in 
many instances to give their children a musi- 
cal education. 


With the increased leisure which organ- 
ization has won have come wider opportuni- 
ties to enjoy music; and that these oppor- 
tunities are being taken advantage of is not 
open to dispute. In our large cities as well 
as in smaller places, many among the audi- 
ences at fine concerts are from the ranks of 
the workers, 


The educational work which has been 
done for music in recent years is bearing 
fruit; and the new generations which are 
growing up are learning that appreciation of 
music is a thing of which to be justly proud 
and that music can add immeasurably to the 
joy and enrichment of human life. TI be- 
lieve that the workers are learning this as 
well as are those from other walks of life. 


It seems to me that it 1s an excellent thing 
for the nation and the people as a whole that 
this interest in music is growing; and I hope 
that it will result in greater appreciation and 
support of American music and the work of 
American composers. At one time we were 
almost wholly dependent upon Europe for 
our music and our best musicians; but the 
situation is now changing, and American 
music is beginning to take the place to which 
it is entitled. If the nation gives American 
music the support which is its due, there ts 
no reason why America should not lead in 
music and musical appreciation, as it now 
leads in the production of the finest of 
artistic pianos, 
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THE ETUDE 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF 





HE possibilities of the piano have 

been a matter of continual develop- 

ment. The highly developed instru- 
ment of to-day is the descendant of many 
attempts at perfection. When Bartolomeo 
Cristofori, in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, sought to improve the 
keyboard instruments he was manufactur- 
ing, he found that it was necessary to start 
out upon an entirely new line of attack. 
The instruments of the time (clavicemabli, 
harpsichords, etc.) were limited in expres- 
sion because the wires were plucked with 
quills; much as a zither is played. By in- 
venting an instrument in which the wires 
were struck with hammers, instead of being 
plucked, he made a distinct departure. He called it the 
Forte-Piano, because it could play both loud and soft. 
Later, doubtless for euphony, it became the pianoforte, 
and then the piano. But it could do far more than play 
loud or soft. It permitted the production of different 
classes of sound quality within its range. These are 
controlled by touch; and it is because of this that one 
of the basic problems of its use is the matter of touch, 
with which we shall have a great deal to do in this 
series. Rubinstein called the pedal “the soul of the 
piano.” But the pedal can be used like a soul in purga- 
tory or like one in paradise. The finest pedaling in the 
world, however, is worthless unless the student is familiar 
with the basic principles of touch. 


Things of First Importance 

“Before entering the discussion of the matter of touch 
or technic, however, let us consider first of all the most 
important thing, a good foundation in real musicianship. 
Certain things can not be skipped in the early lessons 
without appearing to the enormous disadvantage of the 
student in later years. Possibly here is the greatest waste 
in music teaching, poor or careless instruction in the 
earlier years. The teacher of beginners is a person of 
great importance in all education, particularly in music. 
In Russia the teacher of the beginners is often a man 
or a woman of real distinction. The work is not looked 
upon as an ignoble one, worthy of only the failures or the 
inferior teacher. These teachers are well paid. Of 
course, in America you are developing many teachers of 
beginners who have had real professional training for this 
work; but in the past there must have been some ridicu- 
lously bad teachers of elementary work, judging from a 
few of the so-called advanced pupils whom I have been 
called upon to teach. 

“The folly of paying a teacher a considerable fee for 
instruction that should have been given at the very begin- 
ning, is too obvious to comment upon. Surely a practical 
people like the Americans will rectify this. 


_ Things that Cannot be Skipped 

“A complete knowledge of notation should be drilled 
into the pupil at the first lesson. It is all very well to 
sugar coat the pill for the lively American child; but 
the musical doctor must see that there is no. needed in- 
gredient left out of the musical pill. 

“The pupil, for instance, must know all about notes. 
He must be able to identify instantly the time value of 
any given note, its name on, above or below the staff. 
When I first came to America, seventeen years ago, I 
save some lessons. I find now that in the interim, there 
has been a great advance in methods of early instruction 
in America; but many students still indicate the most 
superficial early training. 


Playing 


Secured Exclusively for The Etude by Interview with the Famous Virtuoso Pianist 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


Indifference to Rests 


“One indication of this is the indifference to rests. Rests 
are just as important as notes. Music is painted upon 
a canvas of silence. Mozart used to say, “Silence is the 
greatest effect in music.” The student, however, does 
not realize the great artistic value of silence. The vir- 
tuoso whose existence depends upon moving great audi- 
ences by musical values knows that rests are of vital 
importance. Very often the effect of the rest is even 
greater than that of the notes. It serves to attract and 
to prepare the mind. Rests have powerful dramatic 
effect. Chaliapine has an instinctive appreciation of 
rests; and any one who had heard the great Russian’s 
recitals, knows that his rests are often as impressive 
as the tones of his gorgeous voice. Indeed, poise in 
music is often largely a matter of the correct obsery- 
ance of the full value of rests. 


“Sometimes it takes courage, seemingly, for the 


student to value a rest properly. He has the feeling 



















Josef Lhévinne, born at 
Moscow, 1874 was a pupil of 
Safonov at the Moscow Con- 
servatorium. His debut was 
made in 1889, with the 
Beethoven Emperor Con- 
certo (Rubinstein Conduct- 
ing). In 1895 he won the 
Rubinstein Prize at Berlin. 
His playing attracted the 
attention of noted pianists 
everywhere and his success 
has been emphatic here and 
abroad. He made his Ameri- 
can debut in 1906. His sub- 
sequent tours have been so 
successful that he has per- 
manently settled in this 
country. 
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LESSON-ARTICLES 














that the audience is impatient and that he 
must go on playing. There must be sound. 
The composer, in creating the composition, 
did it with a distinct design in mind. That 
is the element of balance and symmetry 
which is natural to art. The student who 
plays a half rest with the value of a quar- 
ter rest, destroys this artistic symmetry. 
The audience unconsciously feels this, and 
the work of the student does not please. 
“The following may be cited as exam- 
ples of the dramatic value of rests. The 
first is from the F Major Ballade, of 
Chopin. Hurry over this rest at the end 
of the composition and the value of a beau- 
tiful art work is destroyed. 
Chopin Ballade, Op. 88 
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“The second example is from the Chopin Nocturne, No. 
13, in C Minor. Here the rests are in the right hand. 
“But the left hand continues to play,” you say. Of course, 
but nevertheless you must feel the rests. If you were 
singing this beautiful melody, or playing it upon the 
flute or the violin, you would have to feel the rests. I 
don’t know what it is; but when you have that feeling 
in your mind you will bring it out in your playing, and 
your playing will be correspondingly more beautiful. 
There are thousands of passages of similar intent, in 
different pieces. 

“One remedy is to imagine the melody as heard from 
an instrument of different quality from the piano—say 
the Oboe, or the French horn. Another remedy is to 
play each hand alone, strictly observing the time and 
feeling the rests. This excerpt from Chopin makes a 
most excellent example; and the pupil who practices it 
religiously for a little while, will gain a new respect for 
rests. 


No. I-2 


Chopin Necturne, Op. 48, No.1 
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“The reader is probably surprised by this time that 1 
have taken up so much time with something that is not 
music at all, but silence. Well, it is upon such “little” 
things that all really important artistic progress must be 
based. Take the matter of note alterations. There are 
really three forms of staccato; but the average careless 
student either does not know about them or he plays all 
forms in the same identical manner. 

The first form with the point 
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is the shortest. This might be represented as cutting off 
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three-fourths of the value of the note and leaving only 


thus. 


The second form is the dot, 


one-quarter, 


c=) 


which cuts the note in half, thus. 


tp 


The third form is the dot and the dash, 


O 


which slices off only one-quarter of the note and leaves 
three-quarters to be played, thus. 


oD 


This touch is sometimes called portamento; and it has 
These conceptions 


a very distinct and important effect. 
are general. They must not be taken too literally, 
Developing Rhythm 
Before leaving these elements of musicianship, I feel 


it incumbent to point to the need for a fine development 
of rhythm. American students are capable of wonder- 
ful rhythmic development; but they have been limited in 
their opportunities. They hear jazz and ragtime from 
morning to night, and come to learn one rhythm and one 
rhythm only. They should be taught early in life, all 
sorts of rhythmic designs. They should be taught that 
the rhythm must remain, although the moods may vary 
the rapidity of the tempo. They should be taught to 
develop a rhythmic sense like the gypsies. 

“It is very hard to teach rhythm. It must be felt. It 
is contagious to a certain extent; and for that reason the 
student who attends concerts and who hears fine rhythms 
upon the various mechanical sound-reproducing machines, 
has distinct advantages. 

“Duet playing, with a strong, vigorous musical indi- 
vidual, is one of the best ways in which to “catch” 
rhythm as one might catch the “measles.” Rhythm is 
infectious. A Strauss waltz under the baton of the 
Waltz King, or a Sousa March under the baton of the 
March King, never failed to sway thousands. 

“It is next to impossible to describe what rhythm is. 
It is by no means entirely a matter of accents. I have 
known pupils to play the Schubert Marche Militaire, 
With every accent in the right place, and yet it sounded 
like a march of wooden soldiers, instead of live ones. 
It jerked and bobbed and banged and seemed to be 
devoid of the spring and snap that a good march should 
have. 

“The rhythmic design should, almost invariably, remain 
even though the movement itself changes in tempo. Some 
students preserve a rhythm all right at a certain tempo, 
but lose it entirely at a slower or a faster one. A good 
corrective is to ask them to think of the swinging pendu- 
lum. Fast or slow, the swing is identical, unless it is 
disturbed by some foreign body. 





Hear Rhythmic Music 

“The reader must have patience if I seem to proceed 
slowly; but I can not leave the subject of rhythm with- 
out a full consideration of all the best ways of developing 
it. Nothing puts me in a worse mood than the student 
who does not play in rhythm; because rhythm is spirit 
in music, the most human thing in music. Some look 
upon it as a trifle. It is about as important a trifle in 
music as are the engines on an ocean liner. Because 
the Bohemians, the Hungarians, the Spanish, the Polish 
and the Russians seem to possess it instinctively is not 
so much a matter of heredity as that they have heard 
rhythmic music from babyhood. Therefore, the student 
should hear all the rhythmic music possible. 

“Another good plan is to accompany older and more 
rhythmic singers and violinists. Above all things, do 
not imagine that playing in time and observing the 
accents methodically is all that there is to rhythm. A 
live rhythm may be observed with the time changing 
every few measures. The audience soon knows whether 
it is a living thing which the performer is creating, 
something with the pulse of the life-blood of music run- 
ning through it. Make your rhythms live and your play- 
ing will live and be beautiful, Finally, you will be able 
to play two rhythms at one time like the following: 


Example ITI, 


No. I-3 Chopin Valse, Op. 42 











“In the next section of this series we shall discuss cer- 
tain very direct phases of the work of the student—not 
so much in thelr bearing upon general musicianship as 
in thelr relation te the keyboard.” 





Studio Notes 
By Louis G. Heinze 


MetHops come 
and go on forever. 

To thoroughly understand a passage means half the 
mastery of its physical difficulties. 

Perhaps you hear what your teacher tells you; but 
does it reach the brain? 

So long as the teacher is obliged to spend time in 
correcting errors, the lesson is partly lost. The pupil 
should have the lesson so prepared that the teacher may 
use all the time to the proper purpose for advancement 
to new material. 

To produce a good tone, merely finger exercises will 
not suffice. The correct view of tone from within can 
only be reached by song singing. 

Pupils say I “can’t” do this or that, when they really 
mean “won't” or “don’t.” Correct this attitude by saying 
Loerie 

Play less—think more. 

Thinking over a difficulty once is more valuable than 
playing it over many times, unless you can do both at 
the same time. 

Arouse interest in a pupil, which is the first step in 
developing an ideal student. 


and go. Principles (ideas) remain 


Can You Decide? 


By Lynne Roche 


True or False? 


ScHUMANN won his future father-in-law’s 


consent to his marriage by a lawsuit. —true false 
Leoncavallo’s most popular composition is 

the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana.’—true false 
The highest tone recognized: by the aver- 

age ear has about 40,000 vibrations per 

second. —true false 
Schumann-Heink was born in Poland. —true false 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah was first performed 

at the Birmingham (England) Festival, in 

1846. —true false 
Teresa Carreno was known as “The Val- 

kyrie of the Piano.” —true false 
Bach was the greatest of all composers for 

the organ. —true false 
Thalberg was Liszt’s only competitor for 

favor as a pianist, —true false 
Der Freischiitz was the first of the great 

Romantic Operas. —true false 
The Symphony is the highest form of 

instrumental music. —true false 
The Gavotte is a dance of the Scottish 

highlands. —true false 
-Mozart has been recognized by all subse- 

quent composers as their superior in genius—true false 
French music is characterized by elegance 

and delicacy of expression. —true false 
Monteverde was the first to use the dom- 

inant-seventh chord. —true false 
Handel and Buononcini were the “David 

and Jonathan” of composers, —true false 
Maud Powell was the greatest of vio- 

linistes. —true false 
The Bassoon is the “Clown of the 

Orchestra.” —true false 
Melba, at her prime, possessed the most 

perfect voice of her generation. —true false 
Dixie was written by a northern man. —true false 
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Daily Health Exercises Especially 
Devised for Music Teachers 


By Jchn P. Labofish 


Monern life is unhealthfyl enough for most people, 
and exceptionally so, for musicians, with their close 
confinement. 

Most musicians spend seven or eight hours a day in 
theaters and other shut-in places, breathing poisoned air, 
sitting cramped up, reading music by artificial light, 
always nervously tense. They get very little fresh air, 
very little sunlight, very little exercise, They go to bed 
at later hours than most people, and generally do not 
sleep so well. 

Is it any wonder that they tend to become neurasthenic, 
sallow, red-eyed? Such unnatural ways of living are 
bound te tell on any constitution, no matter how robust. 

The professional musician (or amateur, for that mat- 
ter) can enjoy normal health only by having due regard 
for the basic. principles of life. He must breathe as 
much fresh air as possible, get as much sunlight as pos- 
sible, eat a sufficiency of proper food, drink plenty of 
water, take a reasonable amount of exercise, and get 
sufficient sleep. He should spend as much of his spare 
time as possible out of doors, preferably in the woods 
or toward the center of a big park, away from the dust 
and smoke of automobile traffic. While outside, it is 
well to practice looking at distant objects, to relax 
the eyes. He should bear in mind that a sedentary 
worker needs different food from that of a laborer, 
and not so much, He needs exercise, but not of the 
hardest kind. He needs to walk a great deal out of doors. 

In his room, he should go through a series of simple 
calisthenics, upon rising and before retiring, to keep 
his body fresh. The following physical exercises are 
recommended as calling into play and strengthening 
every part of the body. They should be practiced yntil 
fairly fatigued, in a well-ventilated room, 

1. Cirele with neck, to right and to left. (Relieves 

congestion of blood in the head and improves 
circulation. ) 


Z. With arms stretched over head and hands clasped, 
circle with trunk to right and to left. (Very 
fine for all internal organs.) 

3. With hands on hips, bend trunk to right and to 


left, to front and to rear. (Good for back and all 
internal organs.) 

4, Lie flat on back. With legs straight, bring feet 
over head. (Good for abdomen.) 

5. Lie flat on back. Come up slowly to sitting posi- 
tion and fall back slowly to lying position. (Also 
good for abdomen.) 

6. Rise on toes and stretch arms in an earnest effort to 
touch ceiling. Relax and repeat. (Be serious 
about this exercise, It relaxes the nerves, and 
the doctors who are making life extension experi- 
ments say that it is the first thing to do to prolong 
life.) ; 

7. With arms horizontal, describe small:and large cir- 
cles with hands, rising on toes with every revolu- 
tion of the hands. Circle forward and backward. 
(This exercise straightens round shoulders and 
develops the chest.) 

8. With arms at sides, bring thenr straight over head 
as high as possible and rise on toes. Also practice 
bringing arms up in front.. (Expands the chest.) 

9, With arms stretched out at sides, describe circles 
to right and to left with wrists, 

10. With arms stretched out at sides, in front, and over 
head, open and close fists. 

11. Rise on toes until calves are tired. 

2. With feet flat on floor, bend knees as much as 
possible. 

13. Stcop down to floor and raise, on toes at all times. 

14. Practice dancing about the room on the toes, with 
hands clasped on back of neck. 

15. Practice boxing movements, straight rights. and lefts 
uppercuts and right and left hands, and right and 
left hooks and swings. 

16, Relax completely after exercising. Take all stiff- 
ness, out of body, let the head droop, swing arms 
limply, shake tension out of each leg, walk about 
room as loosely as if drunk. 

Pack as much air as possible into your lungs while 
going through the exercises. Take a cold or tepid bath 
after exercising, or at least rub off the perspiration with 
a dry rough towel. Invent movements that you think 


will help your particular condition. 

Be sure to practice plenty of ieg exercises before going 
to bed. They draw the blood from the head to the lower 
parts of the body, and thereby induce sound sleep, 
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| [BrocrapHicaL Norp.—The career of Emma Calve stands 
i alone in the history of vocal art. Her work has been 
h distinctive from her early childhood; and, like Mario, 


Lablache, Jenny Lind, Clara Louise Kellogg, Patti, Tamagno 
| and Caruso, her yoice and her individuality have been so 
} unusual that she will not pass into the realm of those who 
| sang and were forgotten. Her real name is Emma Roquer. 
' She was born at Décazyille, near Aveyron in southern 
France. As a child, she was educated at a convent. Later 
she studied yoice in-Paris, with Puget, Rosa Laborde and 


Tue art of singing is a precious possession which com- 
paratively few people can claim, despite the fact that 
there are thousands who are certain in their own minds 
{ that they alone are the sole possessors of the jewel— 
the talisman which they can pass on to others. It is 
something which is far more than the mere knowledge of 
the voice or. of the organs of the throat. It is a great 
art which must be transmitted rather than taught. 

Watch the nightingale, the thrush, the lark, learn 
their songs from vocal teachers in their nests. The 
songs of their parents are their only models; and they 
just sing as they heard their parents do it. It must be 

obvious, therefore, that one of the first principles in 

studying singing is to imitate. Not to mock as a parrot 
|i imitates, but to listen to great singers understandingly 
and analytically. Hear how they produce their tones. 

Feel the character, the quality, of their voices. Often 

this quality is a matter of years of careful development. 

Very few singers of consequence sing with the same 

voice they employed when they commenced their careers. 

Why? For the reason that we all imitate when we are 

children. We imitate the voices that are around us. 

Often these voices are very bad ones indeed; but we 
/ instinctively imitate them. Then we have to rebuild our 
voices after we have destroyed the bad habits we have 
unconsciously imitated. 

The education of the voice is in a large measure the 
education of the ear combined with the individual voice 
ideal of the student. Voice ideal? What do I mean by 
that? I mean that every singer should cherish in her 
soul a voice ideal so rare and so beautiful that it 
transcends everything she has ever heard or will hear. 
This is the great inspiration. which, like a guiding star, 
leads on the artist to higher and higher accomplishments. 


| Hear Great Voices 


Of course, the singing pupil should have a teacher who 
really knows, preferably cne who can really sing and 
illustrate the principles propounded. Above and beyond 
this, however, the singer must hear as many of the great 
voices as possible, must hear them with the greatest 

attainable analytical sense, with a view to discovering 
those artistic, vocal and human qualities which have led 
the public to identify them a3 great. 

In this, the student has opportunities which were alto- 

gether absent in a previous generation, thanks to the 
talking-machine, which enables him to have the records 
of scores of great artists where his predecessors might 
} hear only a few in a lifetime. Because of th’s, fine 
; voices in the future will probably be more frequently 
encountered. Think of being able to hear over and 
over again the greatest masterpieces sung by the greatest 
ercists. In a previous generation the vocal student had 
only a few such opportunities in a lifetime. 
| Marchesi never really sang at all at lessons. It was 
impossible. Her voice, never a notable one, naturally 
| deteriorated with age; and she probably wisely realized 

that she could not add to her stature in the eyes of the 

pupil by singing. I told Lilli Lehmann once that Mar- 
| chesi did not illustrate by herself singing at the lessons, 
and she was amazed. Laborde, on the other hand, was 
a very able singer and sang constantly, illustrating 
phrases, style and various points in technic and interpre- 
tation. I was with Marchesi six months and with 
Laborde some six years. The modern teacher who does 
not sing can at least have in the studio a large library of 
records to which he may constantly refer for examples 
of style, phrasing and technic. 

Possibly one of the most practical experiences the 
young singer can have is that of flat failure. I shall 
never forget the night at La Scala, when I made my 
début in Italy. I had been in the company of the 
Opéra Comique for two years; but I realized down in 
my innermost soul that the audiences had been more 
indulgent than appreciative. My success was anything 
but striking. I resolved to better myself by a change of 
environment. After some time I was delighted to have 
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From an interview with 
MME. EMMA CALVE 


Secured expressly for THE ETUDE 


with Mme. Marchesi. She gives the credit for her greatest 
musical advance to Laborde. She made her debut in Brus- 
sels as Marguerite in Goynod’s “Faust.” In 1884 she entered 
the Opera Comique in Paris, remaining for three years, 
when she went to Milan for her debut at La Seala. Her 
opening performance there was a complete fiasco. The 
audience even hissed her off the stage. Notwithstanding 
this she worked over the same rOle she had chosen for 
her debut, with Mme. Laborde, and appeared eighteen 
months later with enormous applause. She created the 


an appointment to sing at La Seala, Here at last was 
my great opportunity. The night came; I was simply 
scared to death. I knew that I had dramatic ability; 
but that was not enough for the true Italian audience. 
They want voice. I sang miserably off key, with exe- 
crable quality. I lost my head completely. The footlights 
commenced to danee, Horrors! the audience was hissing 
me. I was a failure. I left the stage in disgrace. 

Of all the artistic experiences I have ever had, this 
was the most fortunate. The Italians were frank enough 
to tell me the truth; and the truth was what I needed 
most. I did not sing well and there was still a great 
deal for me to learn. Until a student realizes that intelli- 
gent criticism of his work is worthless unless it is bru- 
tally frank, he has not made the first real step in his 
vocal progress, The revelation caused me a great deal 
of suffering at first, but even that was beneficial. I went 
back to Paris in despair, expecting to spend the rest of 
my days as a corsetiere or something of the sort. For- 





MME. EMMA CALVE 


tunately, an artistic friend took me to Laborde and I 
started to climb anew. In my biography I have told of 
the time when Malibran heard someone accuse her con- 
temporary, Sontag, of being cold and unresponsive. 
“Wait until she has suffered,” replied Malibran. Sontag 
did suffer; and later she. came back to the stage a wholly 
different, a far more human artist. Great suffering came 
to me; and when I went back to the stage it was a dif- 
ferent Calve than the one that ignominiously retreated 
before the hisses of the crowd at Milan. 


Humanity and Singing 


Perhaps Erupe readers by this time will wonder what 
was meant by the word “practical” at the head of this 
article. Are not most vocal students inclined to think 
that practical means only the routine and conventional 
things that have.to do with technic? Alas! such things, 
indispensable as they are, mean nothing unless the singer 
realizes the great human side of het art. People do not 
go to the opera or the concert hall merely to hear sol- 
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role of Santuezga in “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ The next year 
she was re-engaged for the Opera Comique, followed by 
engagements at Covent Garden and New York. In New 
York her performance of Carmen made an immediate sensa- 
tion, quite as much for her astonishing acting as for her 
singing. She created several other notable roles ineluding 
La Navarraise, and Sapho, and Luzel in “Liamico Fritz.” 
In recent years she has devoted her time to concert singing 
and to teaching. In 1922 she published a highly interesting 
autobiography. | 


feggios, trills and runs. They want to hear a human 
message from a human being who has experienced great 
things and trained the mind and soul in finer discipline 
than mere exercises. The singer must be a personality, 
must understand the bond of sympathy with mankind 
which, more, even, than a beautiful voice, commands the 
attention and interest of the audience. 

I dwell upon this strongly because in my experience in 
America I have found that the great fault with Ameri- 
can girls is that they are too impatient. hey want to 
get results at once. They expect to jump from the high 
school platform to the Metropolitan Opera House. That 
is a leap in which there is a vast cavern intervening; and 
I am certain numbers of students have gone down 
into that cavern merely because they have not been con- 
tent to take a decent amount of time for study. It takes 
three years, at the very least, to get a voice in fine shape 
for operatic roles. It is wicked to attempt it in less. 
I tried to do it and I failed miserably. Just why the 
general public expects the violinist and the pianist to 
spend years in the development of technic, and at the 
same time has an idea that the vocal student is possessed 
with some god-given talisman whereby the singer may 
go from the home or from the dry-goods counter to 
grand opera in a few months, is hard to tell. 


How Patti Saved Her Voice 


The voice demands care and sensible protection. Some 
Singers seem to carry this too far. Patti, for instance, 
did not even read on the days when she was to sing. 
Her husband, Nicolini, had a theory that the voice was 
so delicate that even the act of reading caused a strain 
upon the eye muscles that was in turn communicated to 
the throat. Patti also did not attend rehearsals, in order 
that her voice might be spared. We may laugh at these 
precautions ; but we must remember the very great length 
of time that the great singer preserved her voice. She 
sang her first opera, Lucia, in New York, at the age of 
sixteen, when she was known as “the little Florinda,” 
and continued to sing in public for upward of half a 
century, preserving her voice into comparative old age 
in a very remarkable manner. : 

Climate has a great effect upon the voice. It was 
for that reason that I secured the castle at Cabrieres, 
for my pupils as well as myself. High, bracing air has 
a very salubrious effect upon the vocal cords. This may 
account in some way for the wonderful voices that one 
hears in the Western States in America, where humidity 
is low and the air is stimulating. 

Why discuss technical proficiency? Every teacher has 
his own way of securing that. It must be secured, and 
as little time as is necessary spent upon it; but this time 
must be sufficient. Half enough skill to do a given piece 
of work is next to worthless. The skill must be adequate. 
But technical skill in singing is not the only thing. I 
have been amazed at the lack of general information and 
cultural knowledge that some students display. Let me 
tell you most emphatically, the grand opera stage is no 
place for an ignoramus. Languages, history, literature, 
science—all these things must be a part of the singer’s 
background. These are the things which make the dif- 
ference between a real artist, in the modern sense, and 
the novice. See to it that your general education is as 
broad as you can possibly make it. 

One of the fascinating things about vocal art, particu- 
larly in reference to the stage, is that one is always 
learning. Mastery does not mean that the book is closed 
forever and that one sits upon a pinnacle of accomplish- 
ments. New ideas come every day. Keep your mind 
and your voice plastic. Try every day of your life to 
find out things that will advance you in your vocal 
career. America, above all countries, is continually seek- 
ing to improve itself in every conceivable manner; and 
it is for that reason that we may have immense hope for 
the future of American singers. Everywhere, America 
is seeking new beauty in the home; and this new beauty 
is bound to reflect itself in the voice. 
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Curious Instruments and Combinatiors 
Used by Master Composers 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


A Trio for Horns is introduced by Beethoven in the 
“Eroica Symphony.” 

The Corno di Bassetto (Basset Horn) is used by 
Mozart in his “Requiem,” in “La Clemenza di Tito” and 
in the Priest’s music of “The Magic Flute.” 

Three Drums are used by Mendelssohn in certain move™ 
ments of “St. Paul,’ by Brahms in his “Schicksalslied” 
and by Von Weber in the overtures to “Peter Schmoll” 
and “Ruler of the Spirits.” 

The Drumas a Solo Instrument was perhaps first used 
by Bach, in his “Christmas Oratorio.” 

“The Contra Fagotto is employed by Beethoven in his 
“C Minor” and “Choral” symphonies and in his “Mass 
in D”; also by Brahms in “Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn” and in his ‘“C Minor Symphony.” 

Three Trumpets are introduced into Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” and by Mendelssohn into the overture to “Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” and in his “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ music. 

Five Trumpets and Four Horns are used in Mozart's 
“Right Pieces, No. 1.” 

Four Brass Choirs and Eight Pairs of Drums (requir- 
ing ten players), are used by Berlioz in the Tuba Mirwm 
of his “Requiem.” 


Sparks from the Musical Anvil 


Thought-Flashes of Noted Musical Contemporaries 


“Tp is essential that music be made a part of the fam- 
ily and community life, if it is to become really effective.” 
—Harold Bauer. 
“Why go to Germany for Wagner Festivals, when we 
could have our own, sung in English?” 
—Margarette Matscnauer. 
“The average English singing voice has improved 
greatly in the last twenty years.” 
—Sir Frederick Cowen. 
“Tdeals are the rainbows of our hopes—the castles in 
the foundations of our being.” 
—Marguerite D’Alveres. 
“The ultimate secret of success is to make the most of 
what one has.” 





the air of our existence 


—May Peterson. 
“T believe in the Open Door of opportunity in this 
country for all alike. We want the best in art. I do 
not approve of entire programs of American music. The 
best way for it to be judged and to find itself is its in- 
clusion in programs of standard and modern works of 
an international character.” 
—Albert Spalding. 
“Americans make excellent pupils. But they want to 
go too fast. They must remember that art is a long, 
trying task and only those who are persevering as well 
as ambitious are going to succeed.” 
—Emma Calve. 
“The student who goes to a teacher and imagines that 
the teacher will cast some magic spell about him which 
will make him a musician, has an unpleasant surprise in 
store for him.” 


—De Pachmann. 


Fallacies of Teachers 
By Will Cowan 


Tuat all their pupils play a little better than those of 
any other. 

That a pupil who fails under their instruction cannot 
possibly succeed under that of another. 

That any one method can suit all students. 

That all students will like their method. 

That ability to play makes a teacher. 

That all other teachers are their enemies. 

That they are “a little different’ from the common 
herd. 

That their work is too good to be appreciated by 
the public. 


Music must be as a noble river; though small and un- 
observed at its source, winding at first along its tortuous 
‘way through opposing obstacles, yet ever broadening 
and deepening, fed by countless streams on either hand 
till it rolls onward in a mighty sweep, at once a glory 
and a blessing to the earth. 

—STEPHEN A, EMeEry. 


Qualities That Make Music Attractive 
Why One Piece Takes and Another Fails 


By Preston Ware Orem 


PRESTON WARE OREM 





{Epivor’s Norr.—Mr. Preston Ware Orem, who has won 
wide distinction as a musie critic and inusic editor, has been 
connected with the Theodore Presser Company in that 
capacity for over twenty years. He is widely known as a 
musician and as a composer. Born and cducated in Phila- 
delphia, he received his degree of Mus. Bac. on graduation 
from the Arts Course of the University of Pennsylvania. 
IIe studicd composition and orgen with Dr. ugh A. Clarke 
and the piano with Charles Jarvis, For years he was an 
organist, conductor and teacher in Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles. His compositions include works in larger and in 
smaller forms, some of which have been performed by 
leading orchestras and bands. His collections of Organ 
music are widely known; and his “Harmony for Beginners” 
is one of the most popular books of its class.] 


THE individual who once defined a fugue as “a com- 
position in which one part comes out after the other and 
the listener first of all” was not so far out of the way, 
so far as the general public is concerned. Likewise, the 
music committee chairman of a prominent metropolitan 
church, commenting to the writer upon the performance 
by a high-priced quartet of soloists of an elaborate 
English anthem: “fhey were a little mixed up in the 
middle, but of course that was the phewgee, but they 
came out together on the end.” The point, after all, is 
that music hits the theorists in one way, the performer 
in another, and the listener still differently. But, after 
all, it is the listener that we must take most into consid- 
eration in judging the value of a piece. It has been said 
that “some music looks better than it sounds,” and cer- 
tainly some sounds better than it looks. 

Possibly a majority of our Erupr readers are interested 
most of all in the attractive qualities of piano pieces, 
teaching pieces especially. This opens up an interesting 
field for discussion. For a brief space we must be 
didactic. The “concourse of sweet sounds” known as 
music is made up of three elements—Melody, Rhythm, 
Harmony. For thousands of years the world got along 
very well with the first or the second of these elements. 


Harmony belongs only to music as we now know it, 
modern music being only about four hundred years old. 


Into the construction of a desirable piece of music these 
three elements must enter in due proportion. Above all, we 
must have definite, appreciable melody. What is this thing 
called melody? We are told that melody is a succession of 
musical sounds, arranged according to a certain order or 
design. This is all very true; but how is it that one com- 
poser may take a certain succession cf musical sounds and 
make of them something which appeals, while another com- 
poser with the same materials produces something which 
leaves us cold? The one composer has genivs, knowledge, 
sincerity; the other has none of these or perhaps only a 
smattering of them. A real, worth-while melody seizes upon 
the listener at once and leaves a lasting impression even 
though he may not be able to recall it completely after a 
single hearing. The composer has something real to say 
and through the medium of the capable execcutant it is 
conveyed to the listener. Without appreciable beauty. of 
melody, no piece of music has ever had any real or lasting 
success. 

Rhythm is movement in musical time. It is an ancient, 
originally a barbaric element, but indispensable to modern 
music, in spite of the efforts of some up-to-date writers to 
get on without it. Rhythm without melody, however, is a 
rather useless article. We may be interested in it for a 
time, and we may admire the precision of an expert drum- 
mer or be amused at the antics of a “jazz’’ trap artist; but, 
in the end, if we were forced to listen to this alone for any 
length of time, it might, like Kipling’s ‘“‘Boots!’’ become 
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maddening. Rhythm, however, when used to support melody, 
often becomes irresistible. The two must go hand in hand 

Harmony is the combination of tones. _ While rhythm 
furnishes the motive power, harmony supplies foundation, 
back-ground, color, atmosphere, often enhancing the beauty 
of melodie expression. But harmony alone will not do. 
Nothing is drier than some of the early-Victorian Wneglish 
anthems founded upon correct but m saningless successions 
of chords. On the other hand, we have the contemporary 
enthusiast who professes to find psychological subtleties in 
certain queer conglomerations of tones which the average 
listener dismisses with the single expletive, “Sour!” The 
so-called “atmospheric” pieces are on the down-grade so far 
as sale is concerned, as an examination of the wrappers on 
the shelves of the music dealer will disclose. 


A Series of Effects 

Every piece of music is a series of effects. The ef- 
fects are attained by a judicious combination of the three 
elements aforesaid, governed by the principles which 
rule all artistic creation: Unity, Variety, Proportion. 
We must have oneness of purpose, diversity in treatment 
(to avoid monotony) and the symmetrical relation of one 
part to another. This applies to the smallest piece as 
well as to the largest. First of all, the composer must 
have an idea, something that will enlist immediately the 
interest of the listener; and this interest, once aroused, 
must be held by a continuous series of effects judiciously 
planned and arranged. These are the qualities that give 
commercial and lasting value to a piece: definite and 
appealing melody (without complications) ; appropriate 
rhythm, well carried out; tasteful and illuminating har- 
monization. Every worth-while piece of music that has 
survived the test of time, despite all passing fads and 
fancies, will be found to possess these qualities. 

Anything worth doing at all is worth doing well. This 
brings up the question of sincerity in one’s work. If the 
composer does not believe in himself and in the value 
of what he is doing, how can he impress the hearer? 
How often have we been told by Mr. So-and-so that the 
little teaching pieces of Mr. What’s-his-name are trifling 
and worthless, and that he can equal or surpass them in 
large quantities and with little effort. We have yet to 
see it done. In addition to sincerity and fecundity of 
ideas, the composer must also have workmanship. No 
matter how talented he may be, there is a certain amount 
of drudgery which must be gone through with. Simply 
the wish to become a composer does not make a composer 
of one. There are certain conventional means of musical 
speech, certain methods of notation, certain combinations 
of tones that have come down through the years and 
survived the test of time. The composer must first ke 
able to employ these with ease and freedom before 
branching out into newer fields. Every worth-while com- 
poser has had a good, solid foundation, coupled with 
tenacity of purpose. Of course, if one wishes to sit 
upon the key-board of the piano or pound it with both 
fists, and then get the result into some sort of musical 
notation and publish it for himself, he is entirely at lib- 
erty to do so. But the public will be the final judge of 
the result, and we see no indications of the public wanting 
that sort of thing. 


Don’t Rush Into Print 


One of the great dangers of the young composer is the 
desire to rush into print too soon. After finally master- 
ing all the technical details, one must spoil much good 
music paper before finally evolving anything which is 
much more than a good pupil’s exercise. The larger 
publishers are overwhelmed with manuscripts, and it is 
nothing for one of them to receive three or four hundred 
of these in a week. Of cource, the publisher can accept 
only a very small percentage of these. They must be of. 
the best, fulfilling all of the conditions mentioned above. 
Do not write without knowledge. Always write with 
sincerity of purpose and a definite aim. A worth-while 
piece will always find a publisher. If one does not want 
it, another will. Try them all. 


_ A knowledge of the instrument for which one is writing 
is always essential. Piano pieces of all grades must fit the 
hands. Once having started a piece in a certain degree of 
difficulty, never go beyond that degree. A _ single tricky 
measure has often spoiled completely the sale of an otherwise 
acceptable piece. There is always a best way of getting 
around anything. Never be satisfied vntil it has been found. 
Think always of both the player and the listener. Give 
them both something worth while. 

_ We have said little of the so-called “popular music.” ‘This 
is more properly music of the moment—-here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Some of it may have a large sale tempo- 
rarily, bet little of it is of lasting value. As to “jazz,” a 
contemporary humorist has deseribed this aptly as “music in 
a ferment’’—and this in the days of prohibition! 

Finally, the writer, who has learned through a long 
experience to sympathize with the listener, feels that it is 
far more pleasurable to listen to a dear little girl, tastefully 
gowned, with a sash and hair ribbon to match—let them be 
pink, please—playing earnestly and capably a well-written 
teaching piece, than to hear a grown-up commit assault and 
battery upon an unoffending piano and causing to emit 
therefrom that cacophony of mingled groans and shrieks 
known nowadays as atmosphere—some atmosphere! 


Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. 
Disraeli 
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The Road to Studying Chopin 


Expert Advice on How to Prepare the Hand and Mind to Interpret the Works of the 


Greatest Composer for piano 


By the Famous Polish Pianist and ‘Teacher, 


JEAN KEECZYNSKI 


A masterly analysis of the technical preparation required to interpret the great master’s works, based upon 
persenal interviews with Chopin’s best friends and pupils. 


[Ep1ror’s Norn.—Jean Kleczynski, one of the best-known 
Polish pianists of his time, went to great effort to preserve 
traditions and statements relating to the method in which 
Chopin desired to have his works performed. These he 
presented in the form of lectures in Moscow ; and from these 
the following article has been carefully selected. Unfortu- 


Cuoprn’s style is always distinguishable. We find the 
master at one time grave or despairing, at another gay 
or playful, occasionally bursting forth like a clap of 
thunder which dies away in plaintive lamentations, but 
all through maintaining a certain suitableness and pro- 
priety in form, never over-stepping certain limits from 
the passage of which his esthetic instinct prohibited him. 

Nature gave Chopin a sensitive mind, inclined to medi- 
tation and sadness, together with an amount of vivacity 
and gaiety. These two opposite qualities united in a 
wonderful harmony, in a whole in which each tendency 
corrected the other, each exhibiting itself in its turn, both 
in his life and in his compositions. It has been well said 
that he had a sad heart and a joyful mind. Among his 
intimate friends he carried gaiety sometimes to childish- 
ness; among strangers he was quite another being; con- 
tact with a strange hand rendered him like the sensitive 
plant which, upon being touched, withdraws its corolla. 
This suffices to explain the glowings of his youth and 
his later sufferings. 

So long as he was among his friends, his good humor 
and liveliness passed into his compositions. Later, as 
his exile became prolonged, with no one to whom to 
open his heart, too proud to lay bare his sorrows to those 
who could not take.the place of family and country, he 
suffered the more from the fact that his sufferings were 
hidden within himself; solitude gave colossal proportions 
to this misery, rendering it almost tragical. His generous 
soul, his lively nature, would nevertheless at times react, 
and never allowed him to fall into utter depression. If 
we add to this his native delicacy, which could endure 
nothing except that which was refined, we shall have 
some lights for our guidance in the reading and execution 
of his works. German critics have, it appears to me, 
completely misconceived the character of Chopin; they 
represent him as a man of despair, a hero of the minor 
keys; they forget his early youth, his happy years at 
Warsaw, his good humor and sprightliness, which he 
never lost even in Paris. 


Chopin’s High Ideals 

Not to speak of Chopin’s habits and manners, for which 
he was by Liszt styled “The Prince,” we find in his 
compositions and in the tradition which has descended 
to us concerning his manner of performance, character- 
istics which distinguish him from all other artists. His 
touch was generally softer than that which is ordinarily 
employed, and he rarely used power ; he carefully avoided 
that which is merely brilliant and written for mere effect ; 
he sought out higher qualities, and often such as were 


incomprehensible to the ordinary crowd. 

Liszt’s manner of playing did not always satisfy Chopin ; 
his favorite authors were those whose works were most 
delicate and purest in form, Heine has styled him ‘The 
Raphael of Music ;’’ Mozart, who merits the same descrip- 
tion, he preferred to all other composers. On his death-bed 
he begged the Princess Marcelline Czartoryska and the 
violoncellist Franchomme to play Mozart’s Sonatas. The 
grand works of Beethoven offended him, in that they con- 
tained some passages which he considered rough; and even 
in the immortal “Don Juan’ of Mozart, his favorite work, he 
found passages disagreeable to his ear. 

From this we perceive that Chopin placed the ideal of 
pianoforte playing very high. Without yet entering into an 
analysis of his beautiful style, we may affirm that, in the 
opinion of all his contemporaries, his execution was perfect, 
except perhaps in weight; his touch was so exquisite that 
sometimes a single chord was sufficient to charm his hearers. 
It is not surprising that he should require the same perfec- 
tion in his pupils. Thus the first few lessons were to them 
a perfect martyrdom ; the touch of the pupil always appeared 
too hard and rough. The smallest detail which did not 
come up to the ideal of the master was always repeated and 
severely criticized. 

The basis, therefore, of this method of teaching consisted 
in refinement of touch: and this alone would suffice to 
distinguish it from all others. 


Chopin’s Touch 
Chopin considered the first requisite for a good touch 
to be a good position of the hand; he was extremely 
particular about this matter. He prepared the hand with 
infinite care before permitting it to reproduce musical 


ideas. In order to give the hand a position at once 


nately, journalistic limitations do not permit us to give all 
the details of these lectures; but in preparing them for 
THe Erupp we have taken the more general parts and not 
included those which refer to specific compositions and their 
special interpretation. The reader who is interested in going 
further into the subject may secure his information through 


advantageous and graceful (and in his estimation these 
two qualities always went together), he caused it to be 
thrown lightly on the key-board in such a manner that 
the five fingers rested on the notes E, F sharp, G sharp, 
A sharp and B; this he considered the normal position. 
(Illustration I.) 


Then, without change of position, the 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


hand was required to play exercises calculated to insure 
the independence and equality of the fingers. He almost 
always instructed the pupil to commence these exercises 
by playing the notes staccato. 


Ex 1 





The staccato effected by a free movement of the wrist 
is a wonderful means of counteracting heaviness and 
clumsiness; the hand should be so held over the keys that 
the teacher, placing his own Aands under the wrists of 
the pupil, feels scarcely any pressure. This is, besides, 
the kind of exercise which most certainly conduces to an 
equality of power in the fingers; it is, likewise, that 


which most quickly counteracts the natural inferiority 
of the third and fourth fingers. A second set of exer- 
cises consisted of a legato staccato, or heavy staccato, in 
which the finger rests somewhat longer on the key. 
Then we come to the true slurred manner by modifying 
the legato staccato, making it an accented legato. 
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CHOPIN, 
Playing for Mendelssohn, George Sand and Heine. 


The Works of Frederic Chopin, by Jean Kleczyuski. The 
student should also have a graphie knowledge of Chopin 
and his times. This he may obtain from James Huneker’s 
Chopin or from Musie Masters Old and New. The most 
idiomatie of nll composers for the piano Chopin nevertheless 
demands endless study by all serious students.] 






Next we use a legato executed with the fingers raised 
considerably above. the key-board; and, finally, we have 
the legato performed ad lib., with a movement of the 


Ex. 2 














fingers more or less marked, modifying at pleasure the 
power from ff to pp, and the movement from Andanie 
to Prestissimo. 














These are the first exercises. The second series is for 
the purpose of preserving the even and tranquil position 
of the hand during the passage of the thumb in scales 
and arpeggios. We here touch upon a question important 
and much controverted, and we are probably about to 





find ourselves in disagreement with the generally received 
opinion. It is known that with nearly all great virtuosi 
the elbow rests near the body as much as possible, and 
the passage of the thumb in scales and arpeggios takes 
place insensibly. But I believe that none of the exercises 
written with this object are so good and so logical as 
those of Chopin. At first it is ordinarily impossible to 
avoid moving the elbow, or turning the hand somewhat, 
at the moment of the passage of the thumb. Now, 
Chopin, from the very first lesson, insisted upon the 
hand’s retention of its position; he preferred that the 
notes should at first be disconnected, rather than that 
the hand should alter its normal position. 


He also, at the commencement, caused all exercises and 
seales to be played staccato, without troubling about the 
passage of the thumb. ‘Taking it that each scale has two 
fundamental positions, viz, that of thumb, first, second, 
third, and of thumb, first, second fingers, his pupils com- 
menced with the seale of B major for the right and of D 
flat major for the left hand, these being the most easy scales 
for the respective hands, forming the hand in the manner 
already described at each fundamental position : 


Ex.5 
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By this staccato exercise the hand was rendered familiar 
with the successive positions; then, by the various steps 
of legato staccato, accentuated staccato, and so forth, the 
pupil got to the point when, raising the fingers high, the 


thumb was passed by the action of the muscles alone, the 
hand still retaining its horizontal position. The hand was 
thus prepared for the more difficult scales, and for arpeggio 


passages, in which the wide intervals were eventually 
reached without effort and without greatly raising the 
fingers. 


The pupils of Chopin, however advanced, were re- 
quired, besides the scales, to pl 
book of Clementi’s Preludes and 
to study the first Etude in A flat. Every hard, rough or 
uneven note had to be played Ex.6 
again and carefully corrected. To Ta 
complete his misery, the pupil en a 
countered at the commencement an = 
arpeggio: 


ay with care the second 
[vercises, and above all 
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which has caused many tears to flow. It was necessary 
that it should be executed rapidly, crescendo, but without 
abruptness. It was this arpeggio which brought upon 
one unfortunate pupil this somewhat too sharp rebuke 
from the master, who, springing up on his chair, ex- 
claimed: “What was that? Was that a dog barking?” 
I had this story from the late Madame B. Zaleska, who 
herself has said some sharp things to me while showing 
me some peculiarities in Chopin’s manner of performance. 

This unfortunate study had to be worked in every pos- 
sible way; it was played quickly and slowly; forte and 
piano, staccato and legato, until the touch became equal, 
delicate and light without feebleness. 

I have some difficulty in reconciling these lessons with a 


statement which I had from some of his pupils. Chopin, 
it seems, sometimes kept his hand absolutely flat, in such a 


manner that it was impossible to understand how he could 
play so well with it in this inconvenient position. I have 
been shown this manner of playing, and have heard one of 


his pupils thus play the Study in A flat, and some pages of 
the Sonata in B flat minor, This has failed to convince me, 
and I do not believe that such a manner of playing can ever 
become general, It is true that by this means an extremely 
delicate and connected tone may be obtained, but these 
qualities are otherwise obtainable, and such a position of the 


hand is incompatible with power.and rapidity. It is pos- 


sible that Chopin employed it in order to avoid striking the 
IT), 


keys with his nails (Illustration and to facilitate 





ILLUSTRATION II. 


striking them with the fleshy part of the finger. (Illustra- 
tion III.) At the present time it appears to me that some 
professors of the pianoforte recommend that the fingers 


should be bent like a claw, so as to give them more power 





ILLUSTRATION III. 


PAUL AMBROSE 


Paul Ambrose is a name well known for many years, among 
American compocers. He was born at Hamilton, Ontario, 
October 11, 1868. Amon¢ his best known teachers were Albert 
Ross Parsons, Bruno Oscar Klein and Dudley Buck. He is 
active in the National Association of Organists and Director of 
the Piano Department of the New Jersey State Normal School. 


His ‘‘Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessins’’ appears i this 
issue of THE ETUDE, a ye m2 


and certainty ; others would keep them more flat. But these 
latter do not go so far as to recommend the perfectly flat 
hand employed sometimes by Chopin; from which I presume 
that it was a method rarely adopted by him, and without 
doubt slightly exaggerated by his pupils. The two methods 
above mentioned can always, I believe, be employed accord- 
ing to the nature of the passages to be executed. By holding 
the hand more or less bent, it appears to me that the touch 
would be somewhat different in different cases. That would 
depend— 


First—Upon the scale in which we may be playing. 
By comparing the following positions, E, F sharp, G 
sharp, A sharp, B—and C, D, E, F, G, it will be seen 
that more extended fingers are most convenient for the 
first; whereas, fingers bent are most advantageous for 
the second. 

Second—Upon the necessity for a strong and elastic, 
or singing tone. 

For striking a strong: chord it is necessary absolutely 
to concentrate the hand, so to speak (Illustration IV) ; 





ILLUSTRATION IV. 


in the opposite case, we may stroke the keys with out- 
stretched fingers, as Chopin sometimes did in order to 
obtain a touch like velvet. 


This Notable Article will be 
continued in Etude for No- 
vember, an issue which 
will be especially rich in 
material of distinctive in- 


formative character. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Charles Wakefield Cadman is among the best and most pop- 
ular of American composers. He was born December 24, 1881, at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, of American parents, and is Ameri- 
can educated. One of our best authorities on Indian Music, 
his ‘‘Shanewis’”’ is the only American opcra given more than 
ence by the Metropolitan Opera Company. His ‘‘Where the 
Lotus Blooms” is in this issue of THE ETUDE. 











He was educated in music principally in Germany. 
he is in charge of the Violin Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
His published compositions number nearly one hundred, and 
his ‘‘Lilt’’ appears in this issue of THE ETUDE. 





THE ETUDE 


Announcement of the Winners 
Etude Prize Contest 1922-1923 


in the 


FINAL decisions have been reached, and we take pleas- 
ure in announcing the winners in the competition which 
closed on July 1. . : 

The task of making the awards was an arduous one, 
since there was an unusually large number of composers 
represented and, in most cases, by more than a single 
manuscript. In addition to the fine array of American 
writers, practically all the civilized countries were repre- 
sented, including India, China and Japan. 

There was a certain standard set by the Judges for 
each class, and in determining. this standard. both the 
artistic.and the practical sides were considered. A num- 
ber of composers whose work was highly meritorious 
failed to take cognizance of our restriction as to efforts 
of an involved or pedantic nature. For this reason or 
for similar reasons, awards were withheld in parts of 
certain classes. 

The awards are as follows: 


Piano Solos 
Class 1.—First prize, Cecil Burleigh (Madison, Wis.) ; 
second prize, E. R. Kroeger (St. Louis, Mo.); third 
prize, J..G. Cummings (Saginaw, Mich.). 


Vocal Solos 
Class 1—Second prize, Paul Ambrose (Trenton, N. J.). 


Choruses 
Class 1—Second prize, J. Lamont Galbraith (Rich- 
mond, Va.) ; third prize, R. M. Stults (Ridley Park, Pa.). 
Class 2.—Second prize, Richard Kieserling (Newark, 
N. J.) ; third prize, George Tompkins (Westport, Conn.). 


Class 3—Second prize, Fay Foster (New York, 
N. Y.); third prize, Richard J. Pitcher (London, 
England). 


Class 2.—First prize, Charles Wakefield Cadman (Ho!- 
lywood, Calif.) ; second prize, Anna Priscilla Risher 
(Hollywood, Calif,) ; third prize, Rob Roy Peery (Hict- 
ory, NeoG ye 

Class 3.—Second prize, Arnoldo Sartorio (Crefeld, 
Germany) ; third prize, Cuthbert Harris (Gorleston-On- 
Sea, England). 


Last Month the Portraits and Sketches of John 
G. Cummings, Anna Priscilla Risher and Rob Roy 


Peery were given. 





CECIL BURLEIGH 


Cecil Burleigh was born April 17, 1885, at Wyoming, New York. 
At present 


Also he has been successful as a concert violinist. 
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A Sketch of Music Publishing in the United States 


By the Well-known American Composer and Music Critic 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


For Twenty-five Years Publishing Manager of the Oliver Ditson Company 


A Notable Work 


The sketch presented herewith has been compressed very considerably from a scholarly short history of the Music Publishing Business in the 
United States, prepared after much detailed research, by Mr. William Arms Fisher. Journalistic exigencies made it impossible to print this work in full 
in this Anniversary issue. The data of this article is the outcome of research work in the libraries of Boston, Salem, Worcester, New York Philadelphia 
and Washington. The author wishes to acknowledge his special indebtedness to Mr, Oscar G. Sonneck, whose published bibliographies of “Early American 


Secular Music,” “Early Concert Life in America’ and other works are invaluable. 


It is expected that this work of 


Mr. Fisher's will lead to the 


publication of a much-needed volume upon this subject, in which historical details necessarily omitted in this journalistic sketch may be included. 


Asie from a small almanac, the first book printed in 
this country was the Bay Psalm Book issued in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1640. Though this musicless 
book had extensive use, it was not until the Ninth Edi- 
tion, printed in 1698, that thirteen hymn tunes in two 
part harmony (soprano and bass) were added. So far 
as known this was the first music printed in America. 
The scant records of the Seventeenth Century are mark- 
edly deficient in references to music; and if any other 
music was printed in this primitive period none of it has 
survived. It must not be forgotten that even in 1700 
the total population of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia combined was approximately 15,500. 


Early New England Publishers 

As congregations throughout New England were 
rarely able to sing more than three or four tunes, some 
of the more progressive divines sought to reform this 
condition, though in the face of violent opposition from 
those who considered singing by note ungodly. In 1715 
the Rev. John Tufts of Newburyport issued his Very 
Plain and Easy Introduction to the Art of Singing Psalm 
Tunes, which was followed by Grounds and Rules of 
Music? by the Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, the first music instruction books printed in 
America. From 1720 an increasing number of musicians 
sought their fortunes in the colonies; and the importa- 
tion of music and instruments slowly developed. Enter- 
tainments in which music was featured began to appear, 
the earliest for which definite data are available were 
as follows: 

Boston, 1731, a “Concert of Music” on sundry instru- 
ments at Mr. Pelham’s great room. 

Charleston, S. C., 1732, a “Concert of Musick” for the 
benefit of John Salter. 

New York, 1736, a “Concert of Music” for the benefit 
of Mr. Pachelbel. 

Philadelphia, 1757, a “Concert of Music” under the 
direction of Mr. John Palma. 

The first known publication of secular music was “The 
New and favorite Liberty Song, In Freedom we're born, 
etc.” Boston, September, 1768. 

Meanwhile the publication of church music grew; but 
mention can only be made of the James Lyon’s Urania, 
Philadelphia, 1762; Josiah Flagg’s Collection of Best 
Psalm Tunes (engraved by Paul Revere), Boston, 1764; 
Andrew Law’s Select Number of Plain Tuncs, Boston, 
1767; and William Billings’ New England Psalm Singer, 
Boston, 1770. The French and Indian War (1754-1763) 
and the War of Independence (1775-1783) were not 
favorable to music; but with the closing decade of the 
century music publishing established itself in the chief 
cities. At the time of the first census, 1790, but five of 
these cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Charleston had a population of over 8000. 


Philadelphia Publishers 

Of 377 titles listed in Sonneck’s Early Secular Music 
(1787-1800), about one-half were credited to Philadel- 
phia, about thirty per cent to New York, fifteen per cent 
to Boston and five per cent to Baltimore. In Philadel- 
phia, then the largest city of America and its political 
centre, the first real music store so far as discovered was 
opened in 1759 by Michael Hillegas at his home in Second 
Street, where he kept quite an extensive assortment of 
instruments, music and music paper. There is no record 
of his publishing music. An able man, he later became 
first Treasurer of the United States. 

Thomas Dobson, from 1791 to 1798 or '99, a printer 
and bookseller at 41 North Second Street, issued (1787) 
A select Collection of the Most Favorite Scots Tunes 
with variations for the pianoforte or harpsichord, ar- 


ranged and composed by Alexander Reinagel, a promi- 
nent English pianist, composer and theatrical manager. 
Dobson printed, November 29, 1788, what, so far as 
known, was the first publication of secular music by an 
American born composer. “Seven Songs for the Harp- 
sichord or Forte Piano,’ by Francis Hopkinson, jurist, 
poet, painter, musician and man of affairs, and one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. His 
claim to be the first native American composer seems 
now well established. 

Dobson was a book printer. The first Philadelphia 
publisher of music only was the firm of Moller & Cap- 
ron who combined a music and piano store with a music 
school at 163 North Third Street. This firm was short- 
lived; and the credit of establishing a real music pub- 
lishing business in Philadelphia must be given to Ben- 
jamin Carr, the English singer, pianist, organist, con- 
ductor and composer, a well schooled, all around musi- 
cian of fine breeding, who was a vigorous musical. force 
in Philadelphia from his arrival at the age of twenty- 
four in 1793 to his death in 1831. Under the name of 
B. Carr and Co., his musical repository was opened in 
High Street in 1793. In addition to original songs by 
Carr and Raynor Taylor of Philadelphia, he reprinted 
songs by Dibdin, Hook, Shield, Storace, Dr. Arnold and 
Dr. Jackson. In April, 1798, he printed the original 
edition of Hail Columbia; and in 1800 he edited a musical 
journal. In June, 1810, he conducted the famous per- 
formance of selections from MHandel’s “Messiah” and 
from Haydn’s “Creation,” with an “unexampled” force 
of thirty-seven ladies and gentlemen for the principal 
parts and the chorus, while the orchestra numbered fifty- 
three. 

John Aitken, a musical engraver; George E. Blake 
(1793); and Robert Shaw, singer, oboist, bassoonist and 
composer (1794); were active in the music publishing 

















FRANCIS HOPKINSON 


America’s First Composer of Notable Secylar Music, whose 
works were published in Philadelphia in 1788. 


business. In 1794 George Willig opened his musical Mag- 
azine at 163 North Third Street. (This business was 
active until about 1853 when it was absorbed by Lee and 
Walker, which large concern was purchased in 1875 by 
the Oliver Ditson Co. of Boston, thus linking the Ditson 
house to the beginnings of music publishing in Philadel- 
phia. Oliver Ditson sent his son James to Philadelphia 
to continue the business under the name of J. E. Ditson 
and Co. In 1910 this branch house was discontinued.) 
The type of music then in vogue was a reflex of what- 
ever was the fashion in London, plus a strain of French 
influence due in part to refugees of the French revolu- 
tion. Very few of these early publications have survived. 

Limited space prevents more than the mention of many 
Philadelphia publishers such as M. D. Swisher, J. W. 
Pepper & Son, still active, and such firms as the Hatch 
Music Co., F. A. North, Harry Coleman, W. F. Shaw and 
others, which have left the publishing field or have been 
absorbed by other interests. 

A long list of Philadelphia publishers now discon- 
tinued shows how precarious the business was. There 
was a lull in the industry in the Quaker City until the 
beginning of the activities of Theodore Presser in 1883. 
As the story of the Theo. Presser Company and its ab- 
sorption of other firms is given elsewhere in this issue, 
it is omitted in this journalistic sketch. 


3altimore Publishers 

Joseph Carr, a relative of Benjamin Carr, opened a 
Music Repository in 1794 in Baltimore, then a city of 
approximately 15,000 population. In a bound volume of 
music of this period the writer recently discovered an 
undated vocal duo entitled Hark! The Woodlark, printed 
by J. Carr, Middle Row, Holburn, suggesting that J. 
Carr, “late of London,” may have been the same pub- 
lisher. The firm existed well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. John Cole, F. D. Benteen (Benteen and Co.), Mil- 
ler and Beacham and George Willig, son of the Phila- 


delphia pioneer, were among other Baltimore music 
publishers. The Willig firm existed up until a recent 
date. 


New York Publishers 

In 1793 Benjamin Carr, whose career in Philadelphia 
has already been described, arrived in New York, opened 
a music shop and published Freedom Triumphant. In 
July of the same year he moved to Philadelphia and 
opened the repository we have mentioned. He seems to 
have maintained both shops for a time. His New York 
branch was sold to James Hewett in 1797. Hewett, an 
English violinist, composer, conductor and concert man 
ager, arrived in New York in 1792. 
in 1827. 


He died in Bosten 


A few titles will indicate the music in vogue in this senti 
mental period: Arabella the Caledonian Maid, The C 
tented Cottager, Lovely Jane, Strike the Cymbal, Mark th 
Busy Insect Playing, The Soldier Tired (Dr. Arne), Crazy 
Jane, Ah, What is the Bosom’s Commotion, Five Chiefs of Re 
nown by the Hatchett Lay Dead (Uewett). ; 

These early publishers reprinted the most popular songs 
and piano pieces from London, mostly songs; and now and 
then the work of a local musician. The engravi was 
erude and the musie hand-printed without title page or 
date. Although national copyright was enacted in 1790 and 
in 1802 the notice of copyright was required, the custom 
of printing the date did not follow until well into the 19th 
Century. The writer recently came across a song by Gilfert, 
For then I had not learned to love, published by E. Riley, 
New York, bearing the notice “Copyrighted June 15th, in 
the thirty-eighth year of the independence of the United 
States of America.” 

George Gilfert, “organist,”’ established the firm of G. Gil 
fert and Company in 1794 This firm lasted until 1814 
John & M. Paff—founded by John Paff—continued in the 
music business in New York from 1798 to 1817. John Geib, 
an organ builder, later went into the music publishing busi 
ness (1816) as John and Adam Geib & Co. his firm, 
through various changes in the firm name, existed until 
1872. A portion of the ¢atalog was absorbed by S. T. Gor 
don, linking its history with the present day. Another firm 
eventually absorbed by 8S. T. Gordon was that of B. Ril: 
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(1814), which later became J. E. Gould and Co, (1850). 
The firm of William Dubois (a French clarinetist, singer and 
composer) likewise survived through various changes of the 
firm name from 1813 to 1854. 

The house of Firth and Hall (1820) later united with 
the firm of Meacham and Pond, becoming Firth, Hall and 
Pond. In 1848 Hall withdrew to form the firm of William 
Hall and Son (purchased by Oliver Ditson and Co., 1875). 


Firth, Pond and Co. continued, and in 1850 S. B. Pond 
retired, turning his interests over to his son, William A. 
Pond. Firth withdrew in 1863 and published music 
under the firm name of Firth, Son and Co. until 1866. 
Part of the Catalog of Firth, Pond and Company was 
taken over by S. T. Gordon. But the music plates and 
stock of Firth, Son and Co. were purchased (1867) by 
Oliver Ditson and Company of Boston, leading Mr. Dit- 
son to send his eldest son Charles to New York to open 
the branch house, Charles H. Ditson and Co. This firm 
through various expansions and acquisitions of property 
eventually moved (1907) to their present fine headquar- 
ters at 8-10-12 East 34th St. 


Firth, Pond & Co. dissolved (1863), Wm. A. Pond, with 
John Mayell as a partner, forming the firm of Wm. A. Pond 
on Broadway and later Union Square, This firm published 
large numbers of the songs of negro minstrelsy and pros 
nered greatly. Col. Pond made a contract for five years 
with Stephen Foster. This contract was renewed twice. 
Foster's Old Folks at Home is said to have sold over one 
hundred thousand copies in one month. The business is 
now conducted by Mr. Warren G. Pond, son of Colonel 
Pond. 

In 1819 Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’ was sung in English 
n New York, and in 1825 Garcia’s opera company, including 
the great Malibran, introduced Italian Opera in New York. 
giving 79 performances. This served to 
create a zest for operatic airs, transcriptions 
and fantasies replacing the simpler airs with 


of the famous Italian house, which publishes significant 
works in America, as does Breitkopf and Hartel, the 
famous German publishing firm founded in 1719. Luck- 
hardt and Belder, founded over thirty years ago, is still 
active. The recently founded firm of Schroeder and 
Gunther—succeeding the Schroeder Music Company—is 
now issuing numerous works. 

Hinds, Haydn and Eldridge, of New York, have met 
with wide success in the publication of collections of 
music. 





The great popularity of negro minstrel songs, which rose 
in 1840, was followed after the decline of minstrelsy by 
vaudeville and musical comedies leading to the so-called 
“popular” publisher. Several of these publishers have ex- 
panded to add works of notable musicians to their catalogs. 

In a brilliant address prepared for the last meeting of 
the Music Publishers’ Association of the United States by 
Mr. Carl Engel, Chief of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress, he compared the regular publishers, working on 
educational lines, to “dairymen who look carefully after 
hundreds of milch cows in their effort to serve the public 
with clean and unadulterated nutriment,” and likened the 
popular publishers to “proprietors of racing stables with a 
string of fast bloods who stake a fortune on a filly and run 
her to death making the post.” 


The firm of M. Witmark and Sons was founded by 
Julius Witmark (then the most popular boy soprano in 
vaudeville) and his brother Isidore, when they were 
respectively twelve and fifteen years of age. The 
father’s name was used as the firm name because both 
of the boys being minors, could not open a bank account. 
To successful publishing of “popular” music the Wit- 





variations of the preceding period. 

In 1846 Stephen T. Gordon, a New Tamp- 
shire boy, with musical bent, started music 
publishing in New York. By 1861 he had 
absorbed the eatalogs of twenty-four publish 
ers. The business was later continued by 
his son under the name of 8S. T. Gordon and 
Son, and is now continued by a third gener 
ation, Leslie, Hamilton and Herbert Gordon 
The famous song, Silver Threads Among the 
Gold, was published by this firm. 


In 1844 Scharfenberg and Luis opened 
a music store at 361 Broadway. One of 
their employees was a young Saxon na ned 
Gustav Schirmer, who had arrived in 
America in 1840, and who withdrew to go 
with Kerksieg and Breusing (1848). Later 
(1861) Schirmer bought out this business 
and carried it on as Beer and Schirmer. 
In 1866 it became G, Schirmer and was 
soon established in a building constructed 
for its use at 35 Union Square, where it 
emained with ever increasing business for 
nearly thirty years. With the death of the 
founder in 1893 the business was incor- 
porated as G. Schirmer, Inc., with R. 
Schirmer as President. He was in turn 
succeeded by his nephew, Gustav. The 
present president is Mr. R. W. Fay. Mr. 
©. G: Sonneck, bibliographer, critic and 
editor is the Vice President. In 1915 the 
Musical Quarterly was established. The firm occupies 
a handsome modern building in 43rd Street. 

In 1872 Carl Fisher, aged 23, arrived from Saxony and 
immediately engaged in the music business. He was a 
performer upon the violin, the double bass, the French 
Horn and the Bassoon. His first publications were ar- 
rangements for orchestra and band, and this has influ- 
enced the entire career of this noteworthy house. In 
1885 he established The Mctronome, devoted to band and 
orchestra. In 1907 he established The Musical Observer 
with more general appeal. Carl Fisher died (1923) and 
the business of the company is carried on by his son, 
Walter S. Fisher. The firm occupies a fine modern 
building in Cooper Square. 

The firm of J. Fisher and Brother was established in 
Dayton, Ohio, by Joseph Fisher, an experienced organ- 
ist. in 1864. In 1876 the firm moved to New York where 
it continually broadened its field, after making its initial 
development in Catholic church music, building up an 
extensive organ catalog, adding a list of operettas and 
progressing more and more into the general publishing 
business. George Fisher is president and ‘Carl F. Fisher 





secretary-treasurer. 

The Composer’s Musie Corporation, founded 1918, under 
the able direction of Mr. A. M. de Vitalis, has built up a 
catalog of the works of distinguished composers with a dis- 
tinctive modern tendency. Mr. Emerson Whithorne is an 
officer of the corporation. 

In a larger treatment of this subject it will be possible 
to give serious attention to some of the newer publishing 
houses of New York City, such as those of Harold Flam- 
mer, R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., and others who have issued 
music of real importance, and to the houses, such as 
H. W. Gray, which, starting as an American branch of 
Novello and Company, has issued many noteworthy 
works and publishes monthly The New Music Review, 
and also to Ricordi and Company of New York, branch 
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Lack of space forbids more than mention here of such 
highly successful firms as Edward B, Marks (successor 
to Jos. Stern); F. B. Haviland; Waterson, Berlin and 
Snyder; Irving Berlin; H. Von Tilzer ; Broadway Music 
Corporation; Shapiro, Bernstein and Co.; C, K. Harris ; 
Joe. Morris. 





How Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’? Came 
to be Written 


Very few people know that the Stabat Mater of Ros- 
sini was never intended for wide public use when it was 
written. A wealthy Spaniard, of noble birth, requested 
Rossini to write a Stabat Mater for him. It was not 
intended to be sung publicly, but in the private chapel of 
the Spanish grandee, Don Varela. 

Meanwhile, Rossini took ill and was unable to finish 
his work. He did, however, hire another musician to 
write three unfinished numbers. This musician was 
Tadolini, who was a well-known operatic composer of his 
day but who is now practically forgotten. Later Ros- 
sini’s Spanish patron died and the estate sold the rights 
of the Stabat Mater to a music publisher. Rossini sued 
the publisher for the right of the copyright, regained the 
work, and re-wrote the three numbers written by Tad- 
olini. The Stabat Mater was started in 1832. Six ver- 
sions were given in Paris in 1841, but the entire Rossini 

version was not produced until 1842. Ros- 
sini was widely criticized at the time for 
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An Old Song 


Sing me an old, old song, dear, 
Something with smiles and tears, 
Something to take me back, dear, 
Back through forgotten years. 
Sing me a song of June, dear, 
When all the world was gay, 
Bring back again with tune, dear, 
Life’s golden yesterday. —J. F.C, 


marks added a type of song midway between the “art 
song” and the “popular” type. Known as the “semi- 
popular” song, it is characterized by words of the senti- 
mental or ballad type, with music that is simple, singable 
and melodious. Songs of the “semi-popular type” have 
been used by many of the greatest singers before large 
audiences. 

The firm of Leo Feist was established by Mr. Feist, 
who was a commercial salesman with a gift for writing 
catchy airs. The firm has expanded until it occupies two 
large buildings. It has published several operettas and 
musical comedies, and Mr. Feist is the owner of the 
catalog of low priced standard and classical numbers 
known as the Century Edition. 


This article will be continued in the next issue 
with records of the Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago 
publishers, including Oliver Ditson Company, White, 
Smith Company, A. P. Schmidt, Boston Music Com- 
pany, B. F. Wood Company, H. B. Stevens & Com- 
pany, C. C. Burchard, Silver Burdett & Company, 
Ginn & Company, John Church & Company, Willis 
Music Company, Clayton F. Summy, S. Brainard 
Sons, Lyon and Healy and many others whose names 
are familiar to music purchasers in all parts of the 
country, 





introducing music of the theater into the 
church, 


Beethoven’s Innovations 
By Claude Bellport 


BEETHOVEN, in his great development and 
perfection of the Classic Forms, had no 
hesitancy in departing from the practice of 
his predecessors. 

He brought the Sonata and Symphony 
to their highest perfection. 

(1) He adopted keys for his second 
subjects less closely related to those of 
his first subjects, than had been the custom. 
In his “Sonata Op. III,” the first subject 
is in C minor and the second subject in 
A-flat major. Also he used more freedom 
in the relation of the keys of the different 
movements of a work. 

(2) He increased the feeling of Unity 
by the use in later movements of phrases 
or motives from the main theme. 

(3) He increased the importance of 
the Coda by adding to its length and de- 
velopment, developing it mostly from mo- 
tives already used. 

(4) He gives real importance to Episodes, especially 
in his Developments. 

(5) With him Introductions take on a new importance. 

(6) His invention of the Scherzo added to music one 
of its most characteristic, graceful and effective art 
forms. That of the “Ninth Symphony” is perhaps his 
best example. 

He introduced “variations” and “variations with 


chorus,” into his finales, as in his “Ninth (Choral) Sym- 


phony.” 


Inspiration Helps from Great Workers 
of To-day and Yesterday 


Tuese life epigrams from famous minds are given 
without comment. Make the needed application to your 
own life problems. Success is based upon many things. 
The music worker can promote his own progress im- 
mensely by the stimulation of help ideas from great 
workers in other fields. 

“No man can accomplish anything unless he is happy 
in what he is doing.” 

—Henry Ford. 

“How much time he gains who does not look to see 
what his neighbor says or does, or thinks, but only 
at what he does himself to make it just and holy.” 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

“The longest I ever kept at one job was as a music 

critic. I stuck at it four years. Then I was fed up.” 
—George Bernard Shaw. 

“Knowledge is more than equivalent to force.” 

; —Samuel Johnson. 

“Fear is perhaps our worst enemy, since it leads both 
to hatred and greed.” —Luther Burbank. 

“There is a discontent which is profoundly stimulat- 
ing.” —Agnes Repplier. 
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How to Progress More Rapidly in Music Study 


New Aspects of the Science of Practicing 


Lecturer in Psychology, London Training School for Music Teachers; 


Bye ERNEST HUNT 


Metropolitan Academy of Music 


English Psychological Expert Gives Practical Advice to Students and Teachers 


“Practice makes perfect,’ so the saying runs; but 
the statement needs qualification. Good practice makes 
perfectly good, but bad practice makes perfectly bad. 
The immediate object of any practice is to enable the 
individual to give a perfect performance, or reproduc- 
tion; and this reproduction will be according to the pat- 
tern that is engraved upon the brain, just exactly as the 
reproduction in a gramophone depends for its value 
upon the record that is placed in the machine. The 
impression that remains in the delicate nerve-stuff of 
the brain is the essential, not the time spent or the 
labor involved. 


The Need for Accuracy 

Since thought or act leaves its mark upon the brain 
record, a mistake once made is liable to be repeated ii 
the thought runs again in the former track. Thus, in 
order to avoid one of the principal causes of later diff- 
culty, particular care should be taken to engrave cor- 
rectly in the very first instance. Carelessly “running 
through” a piece of music frequently inscribes mistakes 
which are afterwards hard to eradicate. 

We are all aware that an action tends to become easier by 
repetition, and that in this way habits are formed which 
enable us to do a thing, as we say, without thinking. 
It is not, however, done without thinking, but by virtue ot 


the past stored-up thinking which serves as a record, of 
which the action is the reproduction. 


If we do a thing with care, accuracy, and attention, 
once, the repetition will be easier. If we do it twice 
exactly the same way and allow no variation, the third 
time will be easier still. Then in all probability the 


fourth repetition will follow the same lines as a matter 


of course. 


Practice that Cancels 
Put if we do a thing right once and then wrong once, 
these two may be said to cancel one another. Then 
we have done nothing whatever towards engraving a 
correct record, and our time has been wasted. 

The automatic, or subccnscious, working is one of 
the most astonishing faculties we possess; and it can 
be developed to very unexpected lengths. Attending to 
a process with care, establishing it as a habit, and then 
passing it into the automatic and subconscious depart- 
ment is the natural process of life. It is an absolute 
esscntial for progress. 


In musical performance the technical part is to be taken 
over by the subconscious, while the consciousness busies 


itself about the emotional and spiritual message of the 
musie, A composition, therefore, cannot be said to be 


known until the purely executive work is practically auto- 
matic. This is then the skeleton which we proceed to 
clothe in terms of living, pulsing spirit. Where mistakes 
oceur in the rendering the fault will most likely be traced 
to the mental pattern. Mistakes are not, as a rule, located 
in the fingers, the throat, the muscles, or in any other 
portion of the anatomy ; they originate in the faulty record. 


When a passage has been wrongly fingered the fingers 
did not-move of their own volition, they were moved 
by the muscles. But the muscles again only moved in 
response to a nerve stimulus, and this itself was a motor 
impulse sent from the brain. If, therefore, the finger 
moved wrongly the mistake was really located in the 
brain, and we must rectify the pattern of the record. 


Observation 

The first requisite towards insuring a perfect record 
is a keen capacity for clear observation, coupled with 
a desire to find out and to analyze. The battle is half 
won if the first record is accurate, definite, and complete. 
A spirit of “anything will do” is fatal to effective work; 
nothing will do but the very best. Observe :clearly, 
accurately, and methodically, and make a mental ‘note 
of all that is specially important. Above all, do not 
attempt to translate a hazy idea into action. 

Practicing without keen attention is a glorious way of 


wasting time and developing the worst of habits. Focus 
the attention sharply on the matter in hand. If the at- 


tention wanders, call it firmly back. If it wanders again, 
insist upon singleness of aim once more. Continue this 
process until it is possible to hold the attention at full 
power on the subject desired. This ability to concentrate 
is of the utmost value in any type of work. 

Intelligent working always means a high standard of 
effectiveness. The reiteration of things without discovering 
whether or not they have a meaning is a _ soul-destroying 
business. Poetry is memorized easily because of its sense; 
the same number of words without any meaning would 
take many times as long. So it is with music. The dis- 


ae [EpIToR’s Note.—H. Ernest Hunt is a well-known Bug- 
lish writer upon musical subjects, whose gifts enable hin 
to express necessary truths in very simple and direct 


paragraphs, In 


this article he has taken up the essentials 
of progressive 


practice which every student should grasp 
in order to insure rapid advancement. The material is 
taken from a book upon practice and the musical life, 
entitled “Points on Practicing,’ which has just appeared 
in London, from the press of J. Curwen and Sons, Ltd.} 


covery of the melodie or harmonic scheme, the recognition 
of keys and modulations, the perception of form and balance, 
and the feeling for phrase and acecent—all these serve to 
link the composition into a coherent whole. 


Sense Activity 


Analysis thus naturally comes to the front. 
these various details of meaning and construction it is 
obviously necessary to examine closely with a view to dis- 
covering points of similarity and of difference. This indeed 


To perceive 


is the root of all mental growth and intelligence. Those 
concerned with art must, above all others, have a high 
degree of sensitiveness if they are to rise above the medi- 


ocre and the commonplace. The simple beginning is to 
train the mind to observe points of likeness and unlikeness, 
to contrast and compare, and so to develop that power of 
critical judgment which must be blended with the emotional 
clement to form the completely equipped musician. 


Slow and Regular Practice 

Accurate practice will in the first instance demand 
a slow rate of speed; it is the greatest of mistakes to 
sacrifice accuracy to any other As the 
result of careful engraving, the thought-pattern runs 
ever more easily in the well-worn groove, and increasing 
speed is a natural result. A time-table, with regular 
hours for practice, is of great assistance. The regularity 
establishes a rhythm which of itself does much to make 
practice easier and more effective. 


consideration. 


Moreover, there is 
always a process of subconscious assimilation going on 
in the intervals between the conscious acquisitive work 
at practice or lessons. 

A part of the practice time may with advantage be 
assigned to a recapitulation of previous lessons or work. 
It is not sufficient after a lesson to have a general idea 
of the information imparted; go through in review the 
whole of the lesson, from the time it started, and recall 
everything possible. Jot down the headings on paper 
as they occur; then go through these headings them- 
selves, and they will suggest further points that eluded 
memory on the first occasion. Go through the mental 
review a third time with the aid of the former notes, 
and practically all of the instruction ought to be vividly 
brought up. This gives it new life and strength, and 
thus lessons become far more effective. 


Practice After Meals 

It is not advisable to practice soon after a heavy meal. 
Clear thinking requires an adequate supply of blood in 
the cortex of the brain, and during the active process of 
digestion this is not available. Either the digestion or 
the practice Will suffer; probably both. If the practice 
must come after a meal, let that meal be a light one. 
Thinking is influenced largely by this matter of blood 
supply to the cortex of the brain, and where this blood 
supply is deficient the thinking suffers. On the other 
hand, hard mental work accumulates the blood, and is 
apt to produce a degree of congestion.  Ill-health, 
anemia, malnutrition, and indigestion all prevent any 
high degree of mental efficiency.. Constipation, the re- 
sult of insufficient elimination of the 
liberates a poison in the blood stream which is fatal to 
singing and highly detrimental to all the mental pro- 





waste products, 


cesses. Moreover it is largely responsible for many 
“out-of-sorts”’ feelings, disinclination to work, bad 
temper, and for a general lowering of the natural 


resisting power which is our main safeguard against 
infection and disease. 

It is useless to expect anything but a clogged brain 
in a clogged body, and the best preventive measures 
against constipation are physical and breathing exercises. 
A few stretching and extension exercises and one or 
two full-inflation and _ breath-control done 
early in the morning, will do much towards insuring 
physical fitness. Will power and a general determina- 
tion to make the body obey the commands of the real 
self are also of immense value; and add to these regu- 
larity and common sense. As to diet: vegetables, not 
much meat, brown bread to the total exclusion of white, 
and a reasonable supply of water will also help. 


exercises, 


Breathing exercises are always of importance in the 


highly civilized, and therefore wnnatural, state in which 
we live. ‘The Vitality is largely commensurate with the 
amount of oxygen supplied to the blood, and muscular 
action is found to slow down as the supply of oxygen 
becomes insufficient. Muscle tone, upon which efficient 
muscular action depends, is thus a matter of fresh air and 
exercise. 

Fatigue produces a poison in the body from the breaking 


down of tissue involved in exertion, either mental or physi 


cal. The effect of this toxin is to interpose resistance to the 
Iree passage of the nervous impulses. As a 
details are not perceived with accuracy and 
nerve impulses sent from the brain ‘to the 
liable to be imperfectly or 


consequence 
precision, and 
muscles are 


: Incorrectly transmitte The 
effects are shown in imperfect work, sintaices: fousciinee. 
and a general damping down of the standard of ability. 
Work and rest must ever succeed each other in a regular 
rhythm ; and the length of the rest period must ‘suffice to 
set rid of the toxie products of fatigue. If the Test be 
too short to eliminate entirely the poison, then the next 
spell of work is started under a handicap. If the n 


poison 


continues to accumulate, a breakdown of some sort is within 


measurable distance, 


Sleep is a vital essential for the brain worker, and 
especially for the nervous and artistic temperament. Our 
nervous energy 1s a spiritual thing, encouraged by sun- 


shine and happiness; and, as experience teaches us, it 
is only with sufficient sleep that its supply can be ade- 
quately maintained, 


Acquiring Flexibility 

Where there is any stiffness or rigidity of wrist, arm 
or finger action, or where there is a lack of flexibilities 
in the voice, it may be due to stiffness engraved in the 
mental pattern. In all probability it is not due to actual 
stiffness in the various muscles or joints. As a remedy, 
loosen the thinking. That is, make a clear mental picturé 
of the suppleness desired, and depict the fingers actually 
possessing the desired flexibility. Repeat this vivid men- 
tal picture five or six times, and then the next time put 
it into action. Continue this mental work as a definite 
part of the practicing. 


Prosaic Facts 
A reference to more prosaic facts may make this 
point of imagination and real results clearer. If wi 
place a spot of lemon juice upon the tongue, a flow oi 
saliva is quickly promoted. But if we merely imagine 
that spot of lemon juice on the tongue, the same flow 
of saliva is produced. Who has not imagined an 
creeping beneath his clothing, or its bite? The results 
from the stimulus which originates from within are the 
same as if it came from outside, though possibly their 
intensity may not be quite so marked. Thus it is easy 
to see that the picturing of a faulty standard of tech- 
nic may reasonably be expected to result in fault, 
performance. Should the style of playing lack grace, 
the reason is because it is moulded on a graceless pat- 
tern. Picture grace and graceful motions and gestures, 
and drive the thoughts out of the rut of awkwardness. 


insect 


Imagination Makes Records 

Let us return for a moment to our illustration of the 
lemon juice idea and the saliva. The lemon juice is a 
figment of the imagination, but it is recorded upon the 
brain, and the flow of saliva is a fact. The brain takes 
no notice of the point that the stimulus was an imaginary 
one, its business is simply to provide the appropriat 
reaction. Apply this reasoning to our mental picturing, 
and it at once becomes clear that these pictures place 
themselves on record, and in proportion to their intensity 
influence the reaction. if 
technic more 


Consequently, if we picture our 
free or flexible or efficient than it actu- 
ally is, that picture goes on record. If we hold it before 
us and repeat it as a kind of regular mental practice, 
it builds itself gradually into a dominant idea. 


Dominant Ideas 

Let the theory of the matter be clearly understood 
before putting it to the test of practice. (1) Every 
idea is recorded in the brain. (2) Reiteration of an idea 
must gradually tend to give it predominance. (3) Actions 
are the natural results of dominant ideas. In this simple 
point of mental working we get a clue to a method of 
the greatest importance; important because of the time 
and labor it saves, and more important still by reason 
of the higher standard of achievement it puts within our 
grasp. 

It is easy to send the imagination in advance of actual 
fact. Even if we are unable to picture ourselves doing 
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a thing in better style than we have ever yet accomplished 
it, we can picture some one else excelling. Then we 
can apply that model to ourselves. Once we have the 
better idea we can proceed to give it vitality in our 
minds and help it to grow, by repetition and concen- 
tration, into our dominant idea. When it is so established 
it will issue in action. We should not, however, over- 
look the fact that the mind has two departments, the 
conscious and the subconscious, and that at times there 
The subconscious, in the 
The conscious 


is conflict between the two. 
guise of habit or instinct, says one thing. 
mind, under the pull of Duty or Will, says another. Then 
ensues a miniature battle for dominance; and the strong- 
est wins. Its reward is the right to issue in action. 
This is the reason why we sometimes play things wrongly 
when we know quite well what the correct interpreta- 
tion should have been. The dominant idea is by no 
means always just the thing we intend at the moment. 
Under stress of emotion, excitement, habit, or desire 
we may even do things which are quite foreign to our 
deliberate intention. This merely emphasizes the fact 
that the actual dominant, conscious or subconscious, does 
evidently determine the action. 

The ability to secure results by this method of mental 
working depends very much upon the individual. If 
the power of mental picturing be weak, then nothing 
much can be expected until this faculty is developed. 
But the power of vivid picturing is itself largely deter- 
mined by the power of concentration. Try to recall the 
sound of a note played upon the piano; can you get 
it vividly? If not, then sound it on the instrument, 
and after it has ceased to vibrate, recall it. If you can- 
not do this simple thing, practice until you can. Then 
proceed to recall thirds; when they are clear, proceed 
to imagine them moving, and afterwards making skips 
Turn them into sixths, and make passages of them in 
your power of auditory recall. Go on to other intervals, 
octaves, and later to dissonances and their resolutions. 
After having arrived at this stage it is safe to say that 
notes will cease to be merely notes, and will henceforth 
represent, as they should do in the mind, sounds. 


Auditory Imagination 


Recall the sound of a violin, and when it is perfectly 
clear, in imagination hear or play through some com- 
position you know. Accurately depict every gradation 
of tone, and make the reproduction as vivid and life-like 
as possible. Then add to your auditory picture the 
sound of the accompaniment played upon the piano. 
3ut do not rest satisfied with this; go a step farther and 
imagine that accompaniment played upon an orchestra, 
which amounts to mental orchestration. From this point 
we may proceed to suggest further work for the imagin- 
ation in depicting original combinations of instruments, 
new figures in accompaniments, fresh devices in har- 
monic treatment, and so forth. But here we should note 
that, as in the use of the imagination generally, only 
that material which is already in the memory can be 
used in building the new ideas. Our sole power is to 
recombine this old material into fresh forms. The 
imagination, strictly speaking, is unable to create, but 
has unlimited power to rearrange. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to imagine the sound of a violin had we 
never heard one; but having heard it, we can recall it 
and combine it with other material to produce original 
results. 


Visual Recall 


Visualization is the power of recalling an image to 
the inner eye. It varies greatly with individuals, There 
are some who can call before them the picture of a 
page of music so vividly that they can play from it. 
Try the experiment of shutting the eyes and trying to 
recall the figure 6 quite clearly. Is is clear and definite, 
or hazy and blurred? Does it keep still or jump about? 
Does it change from one kind of 6 to another? It ought 
to be clear, well-defined, and still. If you cannot recall 
the 6 with any measure of success, write or print the 
figure, look at it carefully and study it; then put the 
figure away, shut the eyes, and recall it. If you cannot 
do this, then practice until you can. Afterwards picture 
a double 6, then other figures, until you are able to 
manipulate them mentally with as much ease as you 
would with a pencil on paper. 

Call up to the mind’s eye some well-known face, and 
having recalled it clearly, make it smile and say ‘How 
do you do?’ Then depict it as showing various emotions, 
such as anger, aspiration, distress and laughter. Visual- 
ize the scenery you read about in books, make the char- 
acters described become living, actual people to you. 
Take a simple figured bass and see in the mind the 
harmonies filled in above it. Many other musical exer- 
cises will at once suggest themselves. Take a hymn- 
tune and observe and analyze the two chords forming 


the final cadence, noting the distribution of parts and 
all the necessary details. Visualize them in the mind; 
hear them in the mind. They play them from your 
mental picture, and check your mental concept by the 
actual sound. Did they sound exactly as anticipated? 
If not, then the anticipation itself was an inaccurate 
recall. It must be revised accordingly. Proceed to 
add another chord and go through the same process with 
the three; if successful, add a fourth. Go on until 
finally a whole hymn-tune may be mentally seen, heard, 
and actually played without any reference to the printed 
music, 

Having developed this faculty of visualization and 
imagination up to a certain degree of proficiency, we 
can turn it to immediate practical use as a means of 
saving time in practice. The effect of playing or singing 
through a piece of music is to send the message of the 
desired pattern to the brain via the fingers or the voice. 
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But instead of sending it by this lengthy and round- 
about method we can project it by vivid picturing directly 
on the brain. We can visualize the whole of the pro- 
cess of doing the mechanical work clearly and accurately ; 
and then this picture is registered on the brain just as 
if we had done it, but in a fraction of the time. Thus 
visualization can be brought directly into relation with 
the technical work, and though we need not at first 
attempt to do the: bulk of the practicing thus, we can 
use it as an adjunct. As time goes on we can assign an 
ever-increasing share to the mental faculites, with a 
corresponding decrease in the mechanical work. With 
practice of this description the faculties of the brain 
will show marked development, much in advance of 
anything that can be accomplished in the same time 
through mechanical work. A high degree of mental 
grip is developed and the growth of general mental 
efficiency will hardly escape notice. 





Heard in a Studio Building 


Maggie Clancey Has Her Say 





A Humorous Musical Recitation 


“Yes, darlin’, twelve years is a long time to be the 
scrub-lady of a studio building, and there’s not many can 
stand it. By the same token, the lady that was before 
me died in the insane asylum; and if I don’t be huntin’ 
another job soon I’ll be treadin’ the same road. Often 
do I long for the peace of the locomotive works where 
me old man, God bless him, worked. When the whistle 
blew at six, all hands laid off; but here in this place 
they’re likely to bust out in a feast of song any time of 
the day or night. 

“Sure, sometimes I says to the Swede that runs the 
elevator, says I, ‘All the music in the world must be 
dead and gone, for I heard none of it here. Auld Tim 
Hooley had more chunes in his kit, and could fiddle them 
out of a fine summer evening, than ye’d hear in this 
place in a hundred years. It’s pity I have for the most 
of them. If they ever had heard the five pipers of Con- 
naught playin’ all to wunct, they’d be struck dead with 
the beauty of it. 

“Sure, there goes that old girl on the top floor. For 
twelve years she’s been playin’ the same piece. One day 
I asked her, “Would you mind tellin’ me, ma’am, the 
name of that piece?’ ‘Sure,’ she says, ‘“Arpeggios.”’ 
Well, if you'll believe me, Nora Hogan, she’s been prac- 
ticin’ it every day of her life; and she’s never got it 
ready to play yet. But she’s not so bad as that long- 
haired divil on the third. Did ye ever hear him? That 
boy ought not to be wastin’ his strength on the pyano. 
He ought to have been a blacksmith and earned a dacent 
livin’ by the honest sweat of his brow. ‘The way he 
hits that poor thing ‘ud make you weep. If it was his 
worst enemy he couldn’t do worse; and if it was his 
wife it ’ud git a divorce for cruelty th’ nixt day. It’s 
pity I have for any pyano that fellow makes friends with. 
First he coaxes it along with a few gentle pets; but 
before ye know it, Nora, he'll give it a punch that would 
kill an elephant. If that fellow was a prize fighter, 
nawthin’ could stand ag’inst him. The worst of it is, 
he’s trainin’ others to follow the same wicked career. 
If somebody would form a society for prevention of 
cruelty to pyanos, that boy would be the first one ar- 
rested. Take it from me, Nora; beware of men that 
bob their hair like chickens. They look like old maids; 
but they have arms like Dempsey. 

“Whirra, whirra! Did ye ever hear a noise like that, 
Nora? That’s her on the sixth floor back. Last night I 
went up stairs and heard a yelp like that, and says 
I to myself, ‘I’d better take a look before I call the 
police. It may not be a murder after all’ I opened 
the door and there she stood, frying eggs over the 
gas stove, yellin’ at the top of her voice. ‘What’s 
the matter?’ says I. ‘That’s a Wolf,’ says she. ‘It 
sounds like a wild-cat,’ says I. ‘I mean it’s a song 
by Wolf, the composer,’ says she. ‘He’s been dead 
for years.’ ‘Sure, ye’ll wake all the dead, says I, ‘if 
ye keep on yellin’ like that.’ Then she laughs at the 
top of her voice and says, pityin’ like, ‘It’s a wonder, 
Maggie, with all the years you've spent in this building, 
that you don’t know good music yet.’ 

“Music! Sure, what does a garlic-eatin’ bird like that 
know about music? Wan day last week she let one of 
them screeches out of the window, in the middle of the 
forenoon; and if all the men that was laying gas pipe 


in the street didn’t stop work! They thought it was the 
twelve o'clock whistle. 

“There goes little Izzy Beckowitz. 
He’s the only musician in, the buildin’. He can play 
The Last Rose of Summer in a way that'll make ye 
smell the odor of it. But he won’t be that way long. 
They’re showin’ him how to scratch already; and by the 
time he leaves he won’t know the difference between The 
Minstrel Boy and a saw-mill. 

“Yes, I’ve tried cotton in me ears, Nora, darlin’; but 
it don’t do me no more good than jf I had a mouth full 
of water and was drownin’. If it wasn’t for the fellow 
that takes lessons on the banjo twice a week in the 
ayvenin’s, and the girl what comes down from the coun- 
try every week to practice the things she’s going to 
sing in the choir the comin’ Sunday, I’d be dead by 
this time. 

“I can stand the poundin’ on pyanos and the scratchin’ 
on violins; but this screamin’ and howlin’ gets me out 
of me senses. Sure, all the world is gone crazy when 
you and me has to work hard all week for twenty-five 
dollars and one of them swindlers can get twenty-five 
dollars for a single lesson in teachin’ others how to 
braythe. Mind ye, Nora, if ye was to try to teach a 
jackass how to braythe, somebody would be collectin’ 
your insurance before long. But human bein’s is dif- 
ferent from jackasses. Sure, they’ll soon be gettin’ up 
classes in how to eat soup. Sure, braythin’s the first 
thing I ever done in me life, and if I had a taycher to 
tell me how it was done, me mother never told me 
about it. 

“There goes that orchestra. Did ye ever hear the 
like? Sometimes I think they’re poundin’ on the steam 
pipes, from the noises that come out of that orchestra 
room. The other night they started up at the same time 
the ashmen were unloading them iron barrels in the 
back street and playin’ football with them as usual. Sure, 
I didn’t know which was the orchestra and which was 
the barrels. Vi 

“I could stand it all if it wasn’t for that Eyetalian on 
the seventh floor ; him with the licorice mustache. One day 
I went to his room and he had an auld woman there 
that looked like the butcher’s widow, except that she 
was all pock-marked with diamonds. He says to her, 
‘Madame, how many times have I told you to braythe 
with your diaphragm? Do you know where your dia- 
phragm is?’ She put her hand to the back of her head, 
and I thought that the dago was going to pull out all 
his hair. ‘Not there! Here!’ yells he, grabbin’ the woman 
by the belt. ‘Lave that woman alone,’ I shouts, ‘or I'll 
knock ye down with the broom handle. With that he 
grew as red as a lobster, and the first thing I know he 
threw a book at me. It missed me, an’ if you'll believe 
me I never knew nothing more until they lifted me off 
of him at the bottom of the stairs. Me friend Gilligen, 
the policeman, was there, and after a great deal of argu- 
ment he consinted to send that Eyetalian to the hospital 
instid of the police station, upon payment of ten dollars 
for the damage done to the wall paper. Since then, 
Nora, that Eyetalian takes his hat off to me when he 
sees me. Sure, it’s a funny world, dear, to thim that is 


outside of this buildin’; but it’s ten times as funny inside. 
Listen to that voice! There goes that woman that sings 
like the steam pyano in the circus!” 





Look at him, dear! _ 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,’ 


, 


etc., and not technical 


problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Positive and Negative Teaching 


I am often discouraged because my pupils do so 
many incorrect things, against which I have warned 
them, and continue to play so many wrong notes 
which I have repeatedly pointed out. What remedy 
would you suggest ?—C. G. 


It looks as though you were taking the wrong path 
of approach to your problem. There are two distinct 
kinds of instruction: the positive and the negative—the 
one filled with do’s and the other with don’t’s. Of these 
two kinds the latter should be seldom used, since it sug- 
gests to the pupil’s mind the very thing which you want 
to get out of it. 

Some years ago a pernicious little book entitled Don’t 
had a wide circulation. Reading this book one was con- 
fronted by a long list of things not to do, and which 
immediately seemed tempting because they were forbidden. 
As one was told “Don’t eat with your knife,” or “Don’t 
put your elbows on the table at meals,” one was filled 
with a diabolical desire to commit these social solecisms, 
which had never before looked attractive. Just so, if 
you say to a pupil, “Don’t hold your wrist so low,” or 
‘Don’t play F natural there,” you suggest the wrong 
attitude to him in each case. Give instead the positive 
directions—“Hold your wrist higher,” and “Play F sharp 
in that measure,” and his attention will be focused on 
what you want him to do, rather than the contrary, There 
are hundreds of wrong ways of doing anything and gen- 
erally only one right way. Hold this right way con- 
stantly before the pupil’s mind; say as little as possible 
about the possible wrong ways, and mistakes will slink 
away into a corner and quietly disappear. 


Accuracy in Playing Notes 


I write for advice about a grown-up pupil who 
has had a few lessons with me. 

At three different times before, she has had 
lessons, each time about a half-dozen, and each, 
time from a different teacher. I cannot say that 
she plays carelessly, but somehow she finds it very 
difficult to play the right notes, although when I 
ask her to name notes she can do it without any 
trouble. She is very anxious to learn and is fond 
of good music.—M. R 


Your pupil has certainly had a varied experience, and 
I trust that you may be able to hold her till she amounts 
to something. 

The problem is simply one of acquiring the proper 
habits, I should spend a good part of each lesson-period 
in going over the material which she is to practice. Assign 
short lessons, which she can learn without hurrying. 
Have her first play the left-hand part of each new pas- 
sage, while you play that for the right hand. Then re- 
verse the process, always playing slowly enough for her 
to maintain steady time, and still read notes and finger- 
ing correctly. Make your directions for practice definite, 
showing her just what to practice each day and how 
many times to repeat each passage. In other words, 
eliminate the element of chance as far as possible, and 
keep her to very strict and meticulous work until she has 
cultivated right methods of procedure. 


Scale Fingering 


Can you give any simple rules for fingering the 
flat major scales? C and the sharp scales are easy 
to teach, since they are fingered practically alike ; 
but I find that the varied fingerings of the scales 
that begin on black keys perplex my pupils.—C. B. 


Scales may be grouped according (a) as they have 
the same succession of fingers, and (b) as the fingers 
come on the same keys. 

The first group includes C and the sharp scales, as 
you suggest, and also the left hand of F. Similarly, the 
scales of Bb, Eb, Ab and Db are all fingered alike by 
the left hand, with this succession of fingers: 3 2 1 4 
3213. Gb can be fingered in only one way: 4 32 1 
oak 4; 

The fingering for the right hand of all the flat scales 
may be summed up in the following statement: 

The fourth finger always comes on B flat. 

From this statement it follows that the thumb always 
comes on F and C, the second finger on D (Db) and 
G (Gb), and so forth. 

My own experience has convinced me that it is better 
not to substitute the second finger for the regular finger 
at the beginning or end of the scales which begin on 
black keys. Many, for instance, advocate beginning the 


scale of Bb in the right hand with the second rather than 
the fourth finger. This change is, however, little, if 
any, easier, and results in more or less confusion for the 


pupil. 
Hence, I should begin and end these scales as follows: 


Right hand: 4 3 3 4 2 
Bb Eb Ab Db Gb 
Left hand: 3 3 3 3 4 


Melody Touch 


Should a special kind of touch be used in playing 
melodies? If so, will you please describe it ?—HB. C. 


The quality of piano tone depends to a considerable 
degree upon the rapidity with which the key descends. 
If the key is driven down with a quick, sudden stroke, 
the hammer is thrown sharply against the strings, pro- 
ducing a bright, incisive tone; but if the key is made to 
start down slowly, gaining its chief momentum only just 
before the tone is produced, the hammer rises more grad- 
ually and finally comese against the strings with less 
abruptness, so that a rounder, more singing quality of 
tone results. 

Hence, for fluent and’ brilliant passage-work, a direct, 
decisive stroke is obtained’ by throwing the fingers or 
hand with a sudden impact; but for melody work the 
stroke should be less direct and more in the nature of a 
pressure. For this purpose the fingers should be more 
extended, almost flat upon the keys, and*should be regu- 
lated by the weight of the forearm, or even the whole 
arm from the shoulder. If this form of touch is man- 
aged properly, there will be a feeling of gradually in- 
creasing weight upon the key until the tone is heard, 
when the excess pressure should immediately be relaxed. 

It will help you to imagine that you are employing 
different instruments in your performance: the light 
passages of the accompaniment, for instance, will be 
played by the fingers, which correspond to the agile 
violins in the orchestra; while the melody will be played 
by the arm, which corresponds to the more sonorous 
French horns or the trumpets. Thus each part will be 
given its proportionate value, and the performance will 
take on color and variety. 


Modern English Composers 


Please givé me some information about modern 
Bnglish composers for the piano. What are some 
of their most available works ?—A ; 


English music has recently undergone a remarkable 
development at the hands of a number of enthusiastic 
composers, some of whom have contributed valuable new 
resources to piano music. 

Three of these men were born in 1879: Frank Bridge, 
John Ireland and Cyril Scott. Bridge, who was educated 
at the Royal Academy of Music, has written instru- 
mental music in which the ultra-modern spirit is tem- 
pered by an observance of conservative principles. His 
piano music includes a set of Three Poems, of which the 
third, labeled Sunset, is particularly effective. Ireland, 
who studied at the Royal College of Music, is well rep- 
resented by his pianistic and mystic Island Spell, from 
Three Decorations; also by a short piece, The Towing 
Path. Scott, the best known of the three in this country, 
and who has made successful tours as pianist, is fond of 
dreamy, vague harmonies and exotic subjects, such as 
occur in his Lotus Land and Paradise Birds. 

Felix Swinstead (1880), a teacher in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, has written numerous Preludes, a Caprice, 
Op. 34, No. 1, easy pieces, and others, in a clever and 
original style. The Australian pianist, Percy Grainger 
(1882)—a British subject—is known chiefly for his set- 
tings of folk-tunes, such as his Irish Tune from County 
Derry and the sprightly Country Gardens. A composer 
whose works display Celtic imagination is Arnold Bax 
(1883), whose piano piece A Hill Tune shows his rather 
complex style. Yorke Bowen (1884), pupil of Tobias 
Matthay and distinguished as pianist, has written piano 
music that is sane, despite its modernisms. His Minta- 
ture Suite is especially attractive. Benjamin Dale (1885), 
professor of composition at the Royal Academy of Music, 
has commanded attention by a remarkable Sonata in 
D Minor. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Finally, I may mention a young man who has sprung 
into prominence as orchestral conductor and composer 
of marked ability—Eugéne Goossens (1893). His piano 
works, which are full of the most radical devices in the 


way of harmonic progressions and unexpected turns of 
musical speech, include the Kaleidoscope, a set of twelve 
short pieces, often written in humorous vein, Four Con- 


ceits, and others. 

Many other names might be added to the above list, 
which is, however, fairly representative of the modern 
group. 


Irregularities in Tempo 


I have a pupil who is inclined to continually 
increase the tempo of a piece while playing it. 
She uses the metronome a great deal in practice. 
but without it she cannot keep perfect time. Can 
you suggest a remedy ?—B. A. D. 


Your pupil suffers from the complaint, especially prev- 
alent among young ladies, of lack of attention to rhythm. 
The same pupil would probably walk along the street 
with a steady gait that would be entirely exempt from 
such antics as you describe; otherwise, she might be 
suspected of violating the eighteenth amendment. 

The performance of music requires simultaneous at- 
tention to several factors, all of which must be properly 
presented: especially rhythm, melody, harmonic structure 
and emotional expression. In the excitement of dealing 
with the last-named factor, the most vital element of all, 
rhythm, is often so distorted as to become ridiculous, 
with the result that the performance resembles a painting 
in which the objects portrayed are hopelessly out of 
drawing. The remedy is, of course, to emphasize the 
rhythmic structure until it assumes its rightful place. 

And the first step in this direction is accent. It is the 
innate sense of even pulsation that makes your pupil walk 
with steady gait; and it is the same sense that must be 
cultivated if she is to play in steady time. Impress upon 
her mind that each measure-bar is really a mark of accent, 
indicating that the following beat has the strongest pul- 
sation in the measure. Feed her up on strongly rhythmic 
music—dances and the like—in which the pulsation is at 
its height; and let her for a time play with an over- 
accentuation of the first beats, especially in the bass 
part. I suggest for this purpose such pieces as Dupont’s 
Gavotte, Op. 37, No. 1, Schumann’s Grillen, Op. 12, and, 
for a less obvious rhythm, the second movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. 

But it is doubtless in the pearly-brooklet style of com- 
position that she is most likely to lose her head. Here 
again, emphasize rhythm, rhythm, rhythm. Let her not 
only lead up to a startling explosion on each first beat, 
but let her at first also even lengthen the first note of 
each measure an extra beat. According to this scheme, 
she will practice the fourth study of Heller’s Op. 46 
in 5/4 time, thus: 





Allegro vivo 
ae 
























After the rhythmic structure has been thus pounded 
into her brain, you will find that she will be able to play 
the piece with that due regard to the preponderance of 
the first beats which should always be in evidence, either 
obviously or subtly, as the nature of the composition 
demands. And until this vivid sense of accent has been 
properly cultivated, a whole roomful of metronomes is 
of no avail. 
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MUSIGUS FOR DAE PAPEY 
“TarpLicit confidence renders us speech- 
less; nay, the blissful silence even implies 
suffering and heaviness; wherefore souls, 
overwhelmed with happiness feel more 
grateful to music than all other and better 
ones would do. For they see and hear 
through music as through an iridescent 
cloud. Their love grows, as it were, more 
distant, more touching and less oppressive. 
Music is their only means of watching 


their extraordinary state of mind, and, if 
becoming aware of it, it is with a feeling 
of surprise and relief. At the sound of 
music every lover thinks, ‘It speaks of me, 


it speaks in my stead, it knows every- 
thing.’ "—Nietsche. 

“Melody is horizontal harmony; it is 
greater than harmony, since it contains it, 
as a circle contains a chord.” 

—W. J. Turner. 


VON BUELOW REGARDED 





HOW 
Ta SZ Te 
“T Wave a peculiar predilection for Louis 


Napoleon; that is to say, not so much for 
lis person as for the indigenous com- 
pendium of the nineteenth century, which 
1e represents to me. * * * But I have 
also, personally, a certain kindred leaning 
owards ‘Napoleon le Petit.’ (Napoleon the 
ttle, a favorite name for Louis Napoleon 
in France.) It seems to me that I, in my 
yroportions to Franz Liszt, my uncle by 
election, stand in very similar relation to 
that which Napoleon III bore to the great 
Emperor, and it pleases me to think that the 
mentally-adopted nephew might perhaps 
have as much luck as he Las little genius, 
vis-a-vis his uncle.” 

The above is from a letter of von Bue- 
low’s, written when he was a young man. 
He owed his initial brilliant success very 
largely to Liszt’s teaching and to Liszt’s 
favor. For that reason he adopted Liszt 
as his “uncle.” Later he became entitled 
to regard Liszt as his father by the simple 
process of marrying Liszt’s daughter, 
Cosima. The marriage, however, turned 
out unhappily, for as all the world knows, 
Cosima left him to become the second wife 
of Richard Wagner. 








The songs of musicians are able to 
change the feelings and conditions of a 
State. —Cicero. 





THE HAND OF TAUSIG 

CarL TAUSIG was one of the greatest 
piano virtuosos who ever lived. A pupil 
of Liszt, he astonished everybody by his 
technical skill and emotional power. Much 
of his skill he seems to have owed to the 
formation of his hand. In The Pianoforte 
and Its Music, N. E. Krehbiel says: “Von 
Lenz remarked of Tausig that his left 
hand was a second right. Peter Cornelius 
told of the amazement which Tausig 
caused as a boy of fourteen when he played 
for Liszt for the first time: ‘A very devil 
of a fellow; he dashed into Chopin’s A-flat 
Polonaise and knocked us clean over with 
the octaves. Von Lenz relates how he 
heard Tausig play the ostinato octave fig- 
ure in the trio of the Polonaise in a frene- 
tic tempo from a murmuring pianissimo to 
a thundering forte, so that his listener 
cried out in amazement. 

“It’s a specialty of mine,’ said Tausig. 
‘You see, my hand is small, and yet I ball 
it together. My left hand has a natural 
descent from the thumb to the little finger. 
I fall naturally upon the four notes (E, 
D-sharp, C-sharp, B). It is a freak of 
nature. (He smiled.) I can do it as 
long as you please; it doesn’t weary me. 
It is as if written for me. Now, you play 
the four notes with both hands; you'll not 
get the power into them that I do.’ 

“T tried it. ‘You see, you see! Very 
good, but not so loud as mine, and you 
are already tired after a few measures, 
and so are the octaves.’ ” 





The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, 
and Interesting, 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


CHOPIN AS GREAT 


In her book, The Interpretation of Piano 
Music, Mary Venables has collected some 
interesting comments on the music of 
Chopin, which should stimulate those now 
studying the works of this great master. 

“Says Rubinstein: ‘The Pianoforte-Bard, 
the Pianoforte-Rhapsodist, the Pianoforte- 
Mind, the Pianoforte-Soul is Chopin. 
Whether the spirit of this instrument 
breathed upon him or he upon it, how he 
wrote for it, I do not know; but only 
an entire going-over-of-one-into-the-other 
could call such compositions into life 
Nor should we overlook the fact that he is 
only one of the composers who, conscious 
of his specialty, creates for this specialty 
(the Pianoforte) and (with the exception 
of a few songs) attempts no other style of 
composition, From a purely musi- 
cal standpoint, how perfect in technic and 


as Long as it is Instructive 





PIANIST SAW HIM 


in form, how interesting and new in har- 
mony, and often how great!’ 

“Tn making an analysis of Chopin,’ 
writes Liszt, ‘we meet with beauties of a 
high order, expressions entirely new, and a 
harmonic tissue as original as erudite. 

They disguise their profundity under 
so much grace, their science under so many 
charms, that it is with difficulty we free 
ourselves sufficiently from their magical en- 
thralment to judge coldly of their theoreti- 
cal value. A high rank must be as- 
signed by the future historian of music to 
the one who distinguished himself in art 
by a genius for melody so rare, by such 
songful and remarkable enlargements of 
the harmonic tissue.’ ; 

“Huneker writes that the pianist, Halle, 
was bewildered when he first heard Chopin 
play, for he did not believe such music 
could be represented by musical signs.’ ”’ 





HOW TO LISTEN TO BACH 


In his essay on Johann Sebastian Bach, 
W. F. Apthorpe quotes Robert Franz as 
saying : 

“To my mind, it is far less important 
with Bach (i. e. his choruses) to follow 
out the web of voices in all its details; as 
in a cathedral the countless details of 
ornamentation only serve to impart life 
and movement to the whole, but do not dis- 
tract the spectator’s attention therefrom, 
so it is also with Bach’s polyphonic writ- 
ing. Bach’s harmonic ,progressions un- 
fold themselves, for the most part, in large, 
broad proportions—his fundamental basses 
point to this clearly enough—but he seems 
to resolve theme groups into smaller ones 
by a melodically flowing leading of the 
voices, which gives rise to a multitude of 
subsidiary harmonies that busily push their 
way hither and thither. Now he who 
should try to follow these smaller groups, 
as they flit rapidly by, would come to 
grief, for the reason that before one of 
them has acquired a complete, well-rounded 
form, another is pushing its way to the 
front, only to give place just as quickly 


to a third, so that all these separate details 
seem to elude the ear. The true signifi- 
cance of the detail work, as of the whole, 
is lost when one listens to Bach in this 
fashion. One should far rather seek to 
grasp these larger proportions, try to re- 
construct them inwardly for one’s self, and 
thus learn to look from this form-basis 
securely and intelligently into the appar- 
ently entangled, but really organically de- 
veloped labyrinth of the several voices.” 

Upon this Apthorpe comments: “The 
student who is anxious to practice this 
sort of listening to Bach, recommended by 
Franz, will find the hardest part of the 
work done for him, so to say, in one of 
the composer’s instrumental works; in the 
C major concerto for three clavichords 
with string accompaniment. Hardly any- 
thing, even by Bach, is richer in minute 
florid detail work than this concerto; but 
leave aside the three clavichord parts, and 
play (if possible a good pianoforte ar- 
rangement of) the string quartet by itself, 
and the main outlines of the music stand 
before you unobscured.” 





TO BE HEARD 


“WHEN you are listening to an orches- 
tral concert,’ writes W. J. Henderson in 
a recent Outlook (New York), “close 
your eyes. Listen, do not look. Hear 
the orchestra, do not see the conductor. 
Orchestral performance is an art for the 
ear, not for the eye. The conductor is 
performing, nine times out of ten, for 
your eye. You are not to judge the value 
of the orchestral playing by the energy 
or grace or picturesqueness of the con- 
ductor. 

“Stokowski, with his feet spread apart 
like Louis Graveure’s in a song recital; 
Walter Damrosch, crouching behind the 
music stand as von Bilow did when he 
wished the orchestra to play pianissimo; 
Coates, with his left hand vainly trying 
to brush the hair out of his eyes while his 
right waves wildly in sweeping semi- 
circles, and Mengelberg, eagerly endeav- 
oring to increase his stature by lifting 
himself upon the points of his toes, are 
picturesque figures, to be sure, but you 
ought not to go to orchestral concerts to 
see them. You should go to hear the 


BUT NOT SEEN 


What orches- 
should be 


playing of the orchestra. 
tral conductors accomplish 
heard, but not seen.” ~ 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, who waxes a 
trifle vitriolic at the expense of our lead- 
ing conductors, is doubtless right. Doubt- 
less, one should go to an orchestral con- 
cert in a spirit of austere reverence, pre- 
pared to be wafted into remote realms of 
esthetic beauty by the spell of the music 
alone; but, humanly speaking, how many 
of us do? For many of us, the dim lights, 
the charm of being one of a vast, inter- 
ested audience, the massed array of musi- 
cians with their gleaming instruments, not 
to speak of the antics of the conductor, 
add not a little to the thrill of an orches- 
tral concert. Are we to be denied all 
this ? 

Anyway, Mr. Henderson does not prac- 
tice what he preaches, or how should he 
know that Stokowski stands with feet 
apart, that Damrosch crouches like yon 
Bulow, or that Mengelberg stands on his 
toes like Adeline Genee when that charm- 
ing dancer was in her prime? 





TUL ETUDE 


QUARTER-TONE MUSIC 

QUARTER-TONE music, that is, music in 
which Bach’s scale of twelve half-tones 
is further sub-divided into twenty-four 
quarter-tones, has been is use in the Or- 
ient for centuries, but is a comparatively 
new idea in Europe and America. A con- 
cert of such music was recently given in 
Berlin, and was limited to a single num- 
ber, a string quartet by Alois Haba, a 
young Czech composer. The quartet was 
played over twice to an audience limited 
to musicians, scientists, newspaper men 
and others. 

The following is an extract of an ar- 
ticle by Ivan Vyshnegradskii which was 
printed in a Bolshevist paper published in 
Berlin, and translated into English by the 
Living Age (Boston): “The problem of 
quarter-tone music has been discussed in 
Europe for years. - The question was 
studied most assiduously in Germany, 
where Richard Stein published, in 1906, 
two ’cello pieces where quarter-tones were 
occasionally used ad libitum. He also 
built a quarter-tone clarinet, but his at- 
tempts found no approval. In 1917, again, 
Mellendorff built a quarter-tone harmo- 
nium and wrote a pamphlet about, and 
five short pieces for, this instrument. 
Similar work had been done at that time 
also by the organist, Mayer. Busoni, the 
pianist, wrote a pamphlet where he pro- 
posed a subtler. division of the octave, but 
he advocated third-tones instead of quar- 
ter-tones, which would be much more dif- 
ficult in practice, although theoretically 
as acceptable as quarter-tones. I, myself, 
wrote no small number of pieces of 
quarter-tone music for the piano, violin, 
cello and voice. 

“The coming of the quarter-tone music 
seems to answer a psychological necessity 
in the musical world, for it seems to be 
a result of the crisis which is apparent 
in all the branches of to-day’s cultural 
life.” 

Ivan (for short) might add that a 
scale of quarter-tones is also becoming 
a practical necessity to composers who 
feel that the resources of the chromatic 
scale are well-nigh exhausted. But it will 
be a long time coming. We are not go- 
ing to scrap our pianos yet awhile. 


The surest way not to fail is to de- 
termine to succeed. —Sheridan. 


PARSIFAL—WITH OYSTER SAUCE 


Few orchestral conductors have seen as 
much of America’s musical outposts as 
Walter Damrosch, the veteran conductor. 
In his reminiscences recently running in 
the Ladies Home Journal, he includes the 
following amusing anecdote. Times change 
rapidly in America, and probably he would 
find conditions very different in Oklahoma 
City today. 

“T recall an amusing incident in Okla- 
homa City. One concert had been sched- 
uled as part of a course of entertainments 
under a local manager. The theater was 
crowded, and I had just finished the Pre- 
lude to Parsifal, and was ready to begin 
the excerpts from the first act, when sud- 
denly the manager popped up on the stage 
and addressed the audience somewhat as 
follows: 

““Ladies and Gentlemen: I am proud 
to see so many of you here tonight and 
take the opportunity of announcing to you 
that I have already made arrangements 
for next season for a course which will be 
in every respect finer than the one I am 
giving you this year! I also would like to 
announce that Stewart’s Oyster Saloon 
will be open after the concert, for lunch.’” 

From Monsalvat to Stewart’s Oyster 
Saloon seems quite a drop. Yet in the 


palmy days of Bayreuth, the listeners to 
“Parsifal,” including Wagner himself, were 
apt to issue forth to an even more prosaic 
diet of beer and limburger ! 
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THE ETUDE 


The Secret 
of Achievement 


While all true art rises above the commonplace, the outstanding 
masterpieces in music, literature and painting live through 
generations because of some distinctive quality—a “‘character”’ 


all their own. 


This individuality—this element of distinctiveness and distinction 


—marks not only the works of such master-artists as Angelo, Dante, and 
Beethoven, but also the products of such master-artisans as Stradivarius and Guarnerius. 
In music particularly, the parallel is close between progress in art and progress in artisan- 
ship :—Bach’s fugues were made possible by the development of the well tempered clavichord, 
and Beethoven’s sonatas are the direct result of the invention of the modern piano. 


Hence, the House of Wurlitzer takes special pride — perhaps a 
pardonable pride—in its relation during two centuries as builders 
of instruments to the development of musical art. 


For seven generations, seven generations, beginning with Hans Andreas Wurlitzer (1701 
to 1752), the Wurlitzers have been making lutes, then modern stringed instruments, and 
in the last two generations also brass and wood instruments, pianos, orchestral harps and 
huge organs:—in each generation the Wurlitzer products have been directly linked with 
the names of the master artists of that generation. And today the craftsman’s shop oftwo 
centuries ago has grown to an institution that far eclipses in size (and we believe is ad- 
mitted to eclipse in quality of manufacture) any other musical instrument house in the world. 


Today the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, maintaining the artist’s 
ideal, is making a particular success of the Wurlitzer piano. 


From the upright piano and upright player to the reproducing grand, the 
entire line of Wurlitzer pianos — so artists of America and Europe are saying — is distin- 
guished by character, character in mechanical manufacture, character in tone quality, 
character in that indefinable superiority that satisfies the true artist. 


These pianos range from the very moderate in price to the highly expensive—and all bear 
the impress of that character developed through seven generations of adherence to the 
best ideals of the true artisan. -—- — The Wurlitzer piano has never been pushed and 
crowded to the fore. Ithas remained, and we propose that it shall remain, a piano set aside 
for the select few who seek artistic merit in its best sense. 


We cordially invite those interested—whether now considering 
the purchase of a piano or not—to hear a Wurlitzer piano. 


Drop in at any Wurlitzer store listed below or any other music store handling these pianos 
and ask to have some one play for you. Not the slightest obligation. We seek your opinion. 


If you are interested in music you will want to know what the Wurlitzer Company means 
by “character” in a piano. We believe you will recognize a richness and fullness, a 
delicacy yet firmness of tone that spells distinctiveness, distinction, character. 
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NEW YORE, 120 W. 42nd St. CINCINNATI, 121 FE, 4th St. 

BOSTON, 841 Boylston St. CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, $11 Chestnut St. COLUMBUS, 6b B. Gay St. 

PITTSBURGH, 615 Liberty Ave. DAYTON, 133 S. Ludlow St. 

BUFFALO, 674 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, O., 28S. Limestone 

DETROIT, 339 State St. HAMILTON, O., 119 8. Second St. 
= PIQUA, O., 417 N. Main St. 
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200 other cities 
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LARGEST 


Stores from Coast to Coast 


CHICAGO, 829 S. Wabash Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 1006 Olive St. 
MILWAUKEE, 421 Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, 658 So. Fourth Ave. ROCHESTER 
KANSAS CITY, 1114 McGee St. 
IRONTON, O., 110 N. Second St. 
MIDDLETOWN, O., 117 B. Third St. 
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ih Ludwig van Beethoven 


Born in Bonn, Dec. 17, 1770. 
Diedin Vienna, March 26, 1827. 


“T recognize no sign of supe- 
riorityin men but goodness.”” 
—Beethoven 


Beethoven! The master of 
all the masters! The artist 
whose sonatas and sympho- 
nies testify to the sterling 
character of the man himself 
—a character recognized by 
his contemporaries and by 
the generations that 
followed ! 





Lag 


> 
Re, 


Send for Booklet 


Phone or write to the nearest Wurlitzer 
store or dealer for illustrated booklet 
containing description, prices and full 
information on any instrument in which 
you are interested. You may buy any 
Wurlitzer instrument on a liberal pay- 
ment plan. 


Grands ... . $595 to $1275 
Reproducers . 975 to 5000 
Uprights. ... 295to 600 
Players .... 485to 785 


(AU prices plus freight at Pacific Coast points) 


ey 





MUSIC HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO, 250Stockton St. 
LOS ANGELES, 607 W. Seventh St, 
OAKLAND, 575 Fourteenth St. 

DR, 364 E. Main St. 
8 So. Salina St. 







SYRACUS 
NIAGARA 


Dealers wanted in every city where y S Xs 
we are not represented S 
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MONTHLY TERMS 
This beautiful “York” 


model can be seen at 
any authorized dealer’s, 
who will be glad to ex- 
tend terms of payment 
tosuit your convenience 
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There are two vital questions every purchaser 
of a musical instrument should ask before 
coming to a definite decision : 


“What is the standing of the merchant with 
whom I am dealing as a local institution?” 


“What is the standing of the manufacturer 
whose name the instrument bears as a 
national institution?” 


A satisfactory answer to both should be ob- 

tained, irrespective of any other consideration 

—price, terms, claims or promises. Music for 

the home is so important a consideration that 
| greatest caution in choosing is deserved. 


Your musical mentor 


Today, in every city and community there 

are certain shops devoted to that which is 

best in music. 

There you will find commercialism, the mere 
j selling of musical instruments, taking second 

placetoasuperlative musicalservice, builtupon 

real desire to serve you wisely and truthfully. 


Your individual requirements will be con- 


Musical Prestis 


Where you will find it ~- and why 
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sidered. You will obtain the guidance of a 
musical authority. And the satisfaction of 
knowing that your instrument comes from a 
shop of unquestioned musical standing. 


He is the Brunswick dealer 


We trust him with our good name, for 70 
years the synonym of quality manufacturing. 


‘World’s greatest living artists of the New Hall 
of Fame, virtually all of whom make records 
exclusively for Brunswick, trust him to do 
justice to their achievements, as engraved on 
Brunswick Records. 


And he—from his standpoint— offers you The 
Brunswick for the singular attainments which 
have made it supreme, internationally, in the 
world of musical art. 


A Brunswick Phonograph from an authorized 
Brunswick dealer marks the ultimate in good 
music for the home. “I have a Brunswick” 
speaks a volume. 


Hear. And compare. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers — Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


—_—-— - «> 
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For Oil, Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists 
—Painters, sculptors, 
craftsman, and critics— 
picked this, the design 
of ‘Miss Mary. Bishop, 
as the lamp containing 
the most beautiful pro- 
portions, harmonious 
tones and practicable 
design of all those at 
the Art Alliance of 
America’s exhibition of 
1923. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2500 for this Lamp in order | 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


Wearied with the drab commonplaces of 
fered by lamp manufacturers, with their 
ill-proportioned, unbalanced designs anc 
garish colors—particularly with those few 
poor specimens adapted for burning oil— 
the Decorative Arts League determinec 
to, procure, for reproduction, the most 
beautifully designed, harmoniously color- 
ed table lamp, ad iptable for either oil or 
gas as well as electricity, that the be 

artistic talent in America could produce, 


cost what it would. 


The assistan of the Art Alliance of 
America was enlisted and a great national 
competition arranged. 

Cash awards of $1300 were offered, and 
cleven eminent artists and critics selected 
by the Art Alliance to act as jury. Over 
250 artists entered the competition, from 
26 different states and provinces. 307 
different designs were submitted. ‘Though 
all were beautiful, many of them surpass- 
ingly so, the final verdict went unani- 
mously to the lamp of.Miss Mary Bishop 
(Illustrated above), and she received the 
Blue Ribbon and Grand Prize of $600.00. 





$2500 For One Lamp 

Thus was secured for the League, at a 
total expense of something over $2500, 
the one design for a table lamp unmistak- 
ably supreme for its purpose. And this, 
the Blue Ribbon Lamp, each one bearing 
the artist’s signature, is now offered for a 
limited time by the League to those who 
appreciate the possession of such artistic 
things. 


Price the Most Amazing 
Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like 
that of all articles offered by the League, 
is actually less than is asked in stores for 
even the commonplace factory designs of 





DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery 


You may enter my name as a ‘‘Corresponding Member”’ of the | Check whether 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such member- 


ship is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no| Gas 
obligatien of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in hear- 
ing of really artistic new things for home decoration and use., Oil [| 


You may send me, at the member’s special price, a Mary Bishop 
Prize Lamp, and I will pay the postman $5.90, 
delivered. If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days 
of receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 


Slined' <>... Fie ceeent vise «tee eatam nh acai eae 


Street. or Ru Ri. so... ee : 








1614 in. High— | 
Shade 13 in. | 
Diameter | 








The base is cast in medallium, 
of rich, statuary bronze finish, 
which not only allows the ar- 
tist’s delicately refined contours 
and. gracefully proportioned 
masses to be faithfully pre- 
served in their charming sim- 
plicity, but also insures their 
permanency. The chade, de- |i 
signed as a unit with the lamp, | 
is in tones of grey-gold-brown | 
graded into ivory brown— |} 
chosen by Miss Bishop to | 
carry her scheme of color || 
harmony—with deep, rich, |} 
brown stripes toward the bot- || 
tom of the flare, and edges i 
bound with strips of dull brass. 





similar type. It is $5.90. Look about | 
you in the stores and see how pitiably 
little you can get for even twice or three 

times that amount and then think that | 
now, through the League’s plan, you can 
for merely $5.90 have for your home the 
lamp on which a jury of the most discrim- 
inating judges of art conferred the Blue 
Ribbon. | 
That is the League’s purpose—to prove 
that the most substantial and artistic 
things need cost no more than drab com- 
monplaces if the right methods of pro- | 
duction and distribution are used. | 








Most of the League’s offerings are never | 
advertised to the public, but are offered | 
privately to corresponding members. 
(Such membership costs nothing—it mere- 
ly registers your name as wanting to be | 
informed of the League’s offerings and 
gives you the members’ prices on them in 
case you ever wish to buy. See coupon 
below). Only a few times a year some 
especially great triumph, like Aurora, or 
this Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, is publicly 
announced, and then only for the purpose 
of widening thecorresponding membership 
to include a few more discerning people. 








Sent You On Approval 
All League products are sold strictly 
subject to the purchaser’s approval. All | 
you need to do is to sign and mail the 
coupon. When the lamp comes you pay 
the Postman $5.90 plus the postage. You 
then take five days to see the lamp light- | 
ed, to study its effect. If by that time | 
you have not decided that you never be- 
fore made so good a purchase, you return 
the lamp to us and all your money will be 
refunded in full. That is the League’s 
way of doing business. Send coupon now, | 
for it might be months, or years, before | 
you see another announcement of the 
League. So sign and mail this coupon 
now—without risk. 





















at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


plus the postage, when | Electricity [] 
ET 1 
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Harmony and composition 


call for an alert pencil 
© 


ARMONY is:an elusive 

quantity. A broken pen- 
cil point in the middle of a bar 
may mean a broken train of 
thought—a lost melody. 




















Eversharp is the pencil 
which best meets the require- 
ments of students, teachers and 
composers. It is always ready 
for work—it never balks. 

















Eversharp was the first suc- 
cessful mechanical pencil—and 
its features can’t be copied. The 
lead never slips or wobbles. 
The exclusive rifled tip holds it 
firm. ‘The automatic index al- 
ways tells the amount of lead 
in the barrel. 


























Wahl Pen in all-metal is the 
greatest modern pen improve- 
ment. It can’t crack. It holds 
more ink because the metal 
walls are thinner—though in- 
finitely tougher. 


Wahl Pen matches Ever- 
sharp in many beautiful de- 
signs. Buy both, in gold or 
silver. Eversharp, $1 to $10; 
Wahl Pen, $4 to $10. Solid 
gold at higher prices. 










































































Made in the U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL CoO., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lrp., Toronto 





You can buy colored 
leads, too! 


A pencil is no better than 
its lead, Don't use poor lead 
in your Eversharp. Use Ever- 
sharp leads, which are recog- 
nized as the finest made. Seven 
grades of black, very soft to 
very hard. The new small- 
diameter colored leads come in 
red, blue and green. Ask for 
them. 


EVERSHARP 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 


Write-hand companions with features that can't be copied. 
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JUST SOMETHING 


IRWIN M. CASSEL MANA —ZUCCA, Op. 86 
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do, What mat- ters what that some-thing is As long as I love you? My lips can-not de- 
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But your eyes, my dear, they tell me That you love me_ too. 
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why de-scribe a some-thing,dear,That’s just be-tween us two, So why de-scrtbe a some-thing,dear, That’s just be-tween us 
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marvelous curls, that look best Home Outfit,” writes Mrs. ONA 
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) writes the delighted Mrs. BrErt hair is now always ready for any 
TRICKEY, 475 Mill St., Water oceasion. How did I ever get } 
y town, N. Y. along with straight hair before!” 
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} on request 
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Formerly Had Straightest Hair Nestle Home Outfit a Boon 
“My hair is bobbed, and was 
I. as straight as possible before I used to Mother 
your invention, Mr. Nestle,” writes om ; : We sed tc ave to do ELiza- 
Miss Katuryn Kk. Rexerne, 407 The entire AmMareLt family, 9014 Sa hale eee TRG 
S. 56th St., Phila., Pa. “It is now 10th St., Richmond Hill, L. 1, use LE Ne eS arenes 
“ , ' “ ; FE though fine, the Outfit curled 
a mass of curls and ringlets, ex- the Nestle Ilome QOutht. T waved i -autifully : slighte 
S ; ring , eaiee ene rand) siste a : it beautifully, I am delighted, 
actly like my friend with naturally ae air anc sister Si Wi alk and believe the Nestle Outfit 
curly hair. ne January, writes Miss Betty should be used in every family 
Ne fficted with straight hair,” 
writes Mrs. Wirey Jones, 1225 
Claremont Ave., Decatur, III. 
“Straight Hair No Longer Necessary” 
Says F N ny: k Sci tist 
Even babies may now grow curly hair, while on child or adult, the Nestle 
Home Outfit makes straightest hair naturally curly and softly wavy. \ 
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} straight ha t ) your face and forehead; that no You may have our free and GERALDINE 1 Y 
It is easy to make a baby’s hair shower, shampoo nor fog can flatten Py : : > how it is done ' 
° ’ Z . booklet before ordering, 11 a the telaters { 
grow strong and-curly, and keep = your fresh, natural curls and waves. : : : We thoes 26 30d } 
be : 7 ; you preter, but it will cost | St., Woodside, F 
it so, by correct scalp treatment, 4 : j L. I. ‘‘An easy ; 
Sete eT vies a you no more to send directly | pleasant after : 
savs Mr. C. Nestle, the tamous New Wate Damoneseeand 4 ae aE a 30 1 noon—and both 
5 : : . r tor ie little Outht on oO of beautiful 
York hair genius, while on adult or ’ Pp Ss t Pia acter 
Beet ue : : : ° ° lavs’ ; “OV: Tou aiso get writes Muss 
child, it is now possible with a single Perspiration Make days’ approval. You aso get Sivceed , 
application of the wonderful Nestle LANOIL-Wave Curlier free supplies. Use them. Tlustrateds book: | 
LANOIL Home Outfit to make the Phen wash your hair, and see J aes tera 
. 4 . : a . : 3 . 47° lr a re > t | z | 
straightest, lankiest hair as natu- Such hair, attractive women and whether you can get the sol a £ 
| rally curly as if it had grown so. children in over 75,000 homes are curls and waves lanky again. te a uso: 
| Hie ig ’ 5 : : : Bes air Improved by LANOIL Waving 
| ot. aoe + already enjoy - :- ill receive the delight 
If your hair is straight, let this already enjoying through Mr. Nes You a ee Cs & The efficient, guaranteed little Home Out 
NT . wor arle: oO 2 uence xy r - e cause Je more you can increase your income as ll as wave you! 
ereat Nestle discovery help you. tle’s remarkable Home Outfit inven of your life, because t : : canyineteaselyour income as well as were: nt j 
; : % Eth ios ; “Wrline ice “ide - irc r he c whier will they be- making considerable pin money ven a good 
| Imagine the joy of waking up, going tion. Curling fluids, kids or tela hs them ale ie vine. by selling it in their neighborhood, We 
about all day and retiring at night cannot do what this Home Outfit come, while, if you are not delighted, aa bey elas "@ send you full details on 
‘ « ct) c 5S , : F a aquest. 
does. They are easily defeated by you need only return the Outfit NESTLE LANOIL CO., Ltd., Dept. E 
Ao ened a may gs - 4 ae ES 2 AV ¢ IPA) Ce es Established 1905 
perspiration, rain, fog, shampoo— W ithin 30 days, and every cent de 22 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
° : T x ao = 5 aha ; - =f Just off Fifth Avenue : 
H e very influences that make ILAN- osited with us or with your post ; i 
Curly alr for Baby a ery ce ive 5 th ut mM ~ I I “I : 1 1 = f I 1 1 Fill in, tear off and mail this coupon today : 
a : 2 OIL-waved hair even curlier than man will be immediately retundee. PE ee pe, j 
The Nestle Baby Scalp Treatment, a | NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. E \ 
lotion specially prepared by the Nes- before. Do away with your straight hair 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. | 
} tle laboratories to encourage the bl : 1 c chic saan | an es you Be oe Nees 
° y « i od 3 oY rren at Ag “(ia V ‘2 > i stil 4 ome f or ermanent ! 
growth of naturally curly hair, has If you cannot come to the great troubles to-day. we ny ip nag Waving. It is. distinctly understood that ! \ 
y been used effectively by thousands oF New York Nestle Establishments opposite, or write for your Outfit | if, after using the Outfit and the free trial | 
) mothers. If child is still under 2 : : ee | materials, 1 am not satisfied, I may return 
ae \ Sp gee 5 mes aa Pee its dimes ; - COS S15 and should | the Home Outfit any time thin 30 days, | , 
| years of age, write or use the coupon where over 200 stage and society now. Its Ss t1s but g 1 ,and s Ee. Spores (ae pba 2 x ae op ays, 
f opposite for Mr. Nestle’s free de- favorites are waved daily, the Home you so decide, you can have every | of $15. ae i 
| scriptive booklet, or, better still, send Outfit is absolutel the | cent back any time within 30 days a eee Patt aches! gen ’ 
; 2 ~ 9 ~ alyr » 2c raV *e C ‘ ‘ « or yank dra as a deposit. ‘ 
immediately for the treatment with utfit is absolutely the best way = cl deg. # ; ‘ 1 Tpreter to deposit the $15 with my ! if 
| directions for use. you can get naturally curly hair. without deduction of any kind. Re- postman when the Outfit arrives | 
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Single tubes, $1.00 
Six tubes, $5.00 Nine tubes, $7.50 


(Nine tubes are the limit necessary for 
good results) 





the hair, and fun to apply—and 
what lovely permanent waves and 
curls it will give you these photo- 


graphs of its delighted users show. 


OIL Outfit will last a lifetime, and 
requires only additional supplies, 
which cost very little, to wave as 


many heads as you desire. 




























Scalp Treatment booklet. 
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TT°HE tendency of the singing voice to 

deviate from correct pitch is a prob- 
lem which confronts every vocal teacher 
and must be met with a full knowledge of 
the cause in the particular individual so 
affected. A bad way to dismiss the subject 
with the pupil, and at the same time give 
an undue encouragement, unwittingly of 
course, to continue the fault, in allowing 
him to entertain the idea that it js a 
simple matter to adjust, is to tell him that 
the fault lies in the “ear” and that the 
cultivation of the musical ear will finally 
effect a remedy. 

We may venture the assertion that not 
one singer in a thousand, who sings off 
pitch, does so on account of a defective 
ear. One who possesses within himself 
the sincere desire to sing will also possess 
the musical ability to distinguish pitch, 
although there are many instances, espe- 
cially with beginners, in which the teacher 
finds the hearing ability slow to respond 
at first. Some ears are much quicker than 
others in distinguishing the true pitch 
from a very fine off-shading. This differ- 
ence in the power to recognize true pitch 
exists among the different classes of in- 


strumentalists, who have had years of 


professional life, and is quite easily ex- 
plained. 


Sharp, Without Knowing It 

A vocal pupil, some years ago, was very 
much disturbed because her teacher in- 
sisted on calling attention to a slight 
sharp, particularly when engaged in solo 
work. This pupil declared she could not 
hear the defect, which was caused by an 
unnatural tightening of the tongue, and 
furthermore maintained that her husband, 
who taught piano and Pipe organ, was a 
fine musician (and he was), and certainly 
had as much ability to perceive such a 
defect as himself, had positively declared 
that she did not sing off pitch, and that 
in this regard her voice was _ absolutely 
true. The pupil could not understand why 
a vocal teacher should be more keen in 
recognizing pitch deviation than an in- 
strumentalist of many years’ experience 
and fine reputation, and who would un- 
doubtedly be considered superior in mu- 
sicianship to the vocalist. The explanation 
offered was, in substance, as follows: 


Correct Intonation 


The first requirement of any musical in- 
strument, including the human voice, is 
correct intonation. The great concern of 
the vocal teacher should be that the pupil 
sing on pitch, and his ear is, or should be, 
eternally on the alert, making a constant 
and insistent effort to the end that the 
singer conform to _ this requirement. 
Hence, the vocal teacher, as well as the 
Violinist and all instrumentalists who per- 
form on instruments of adjustable pitch, 
is forced to train the ear, through this 
constant effort to rectify erroneous in- 
tonation, to a much higher degree of per- 
ception than one who plays on an instru- 
ment with a fixed pitch like the piano- 
forte. Time and time again have I tried 
this out with pianists and organists, who 
were present whén singers sang from the 
pitch, and found the above contention true 
in the great majority of tests. The in- 
strument used by the pianist, who teaches 
day after day, gradually: recedes from 
correct pitch, as we all know, and those 
who use the instrument become more or 
less accustomed to a defective pitch, and 
the ear may lose its acuteness from non- 
necessity. The violinist js constantly 
tuning his instrument and in time his ear 
becomes wonderfully sensitive to the 
slightest defect. 

I have gone into this to prove that even 
the ear of a musician may not be adept 
at discovering or recognizing fine shades 
of difference in pitch when not compelled 
to do so. How much more prevalent 
should be the deficiency in singers, who 
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Remedies for Singing off Pitch 


By Walter B. Graham 


are usually not so proficient as musicians, 
and especially do we find the lack of 
ability in beginners and young singers. 
At the same time, all this does not get at 
the bottom of the trouble, for singing off 
pitch is not caused by this disability, al- 
though the ear may assist materially in the 
rectification thereof. 

The singer sings “out of tune” usually 
on account of wrong production of the 
voice. The person who sings with inade- 
quate breath support, who sings with a 
tight throat, or forces the voice, will in- 
variably deviate from the pitch, in differ- 
ent ways, and in different parts of the 
vocal range. I have noticed a general 
tendency, among sopranos, to sing flat on 
the lower part of the range from E to G, 
and to sing sharp on the notes just above 
this place, also to sing flat and sharp re- 
spectively on the same tones an octave 
higher. This shows a defective blending 
of the registers on each end of the medium 
voice. The forcing of higher tones with 
the mechanism of lower tones will almost 
invariably result in flatting. 

The undue tightening of the throat or 
tongwte muscles will generally produce a 
sharping of the tones in the region of 
the passage mentioned above. Many will 
sing perfectly true to pitch throughout the 
entire range, with the exception of a. few 
notes in one or both of these regions of 
the voice. How few singers sing off 
pitch throughout their entire range. The 
fact that a singer can keep the pitch on 
the majority of the tones in their voice 
would be pretty conclusive evidence that 
the defect did not rest in the organ of 
hearing. 


‘ 


Escaping Breath 

Tones in which escaping breath is au- 
dible are seldom true to pitch. Fatigue of 
the vocal organs results, practically with- 
out exception, in flatting. The mind’s 
musical ear sets the true pitch, but out- 
raged muscles do not quite respond and 
oftentimes the singer cannot well hear 
himself violating the pitch; and, even 
when he does recognize it, he cannot 
correct it at the time. All have no doubt 
observed instances where singers who, 
when attention is first called to the error, 
declare they cannot distinguish anything 
wrong, but, after repeated trials, telling 
them to listen most carefully to their own 
voice, they would acknowledge that the 
evidence was unmistakable. The singer 
too often listens to his own voice with his 
inner ear, to the exclusion of the outer 
ear, to the detriment of his tone. He 
must be taught to listen with the outer 
ear as well, to be his own severest critic. 
There need be no hesitancy in saying that 
any singer can do this with a little per- 
sistency. 

The teacher who will include correct 
breathing, together with a blending of the 
entire vocal range, pick out discrepant parts 
therein and explain why the fault occurs, 





will rectify the voice; whereas, informing 
the pupil that he has a defective ear and 
that a correction of the same will eradi- 
cate the difficulty, will not avail, although 
the musical ear must be appealed to as 
an aid in correcting the defective pitch. 
Sometimes this matter can be straightened 
out without pointing out too specifically ; 
but such instances are rare, and one must 
know his pupil in such an emergency. 


Voices That Do not Blend 


There are vocalists who, in the general 
acceptance of the term, sing on pitch; yet 
their voices do not blend with other good 
voices. Such a voice is one in which the 
overtones either do not appear in cor- 
rect balance or have an over-developed 
overtone or overtones. A fact, often lost 
sight of, is that true pitch is really a mat- 
ter of good tonal balance. A voice with 
good ringing overtones is invariably on 
pitch. Overtones, in the proper relation 
to the fundamental, are incidental to the 
proper training of the voice, and their most 
noticeable dependency is resonance. A per- 
fectly trained voice will possess the virtue 
of perfect pitch and an acute musical ear, 
the latter coming jnto its own, incident 
ally, if not in evidence at the beginning. 


Unusual Vibrato 


Another feature of the subject is a de- 
flection or an inability to blend with cor- 
rectly produced voices on account of an 
unusual vibrato, or the absence of a true 
vibrato or oscillation. It is true that in 
comparing very excellent singers a differ- 
ence will be found to exist in the ability to 
blend, on account of the varying degree of 
vibration in the several voices. The vibrato 
is itself a variation in pitch, and an exces- 
sive vibrato will, among other effects, give 
a decided sensation to the auditor ora 
transgression in pitch and a lack of har- 
mony with other voices or instruments. 
The true vibrato is not cultivated directly, 
but is incidental to the correct production 
of the voice, and he who tries to cultivate 
it with a conscious effort of the will, works 
an injury to the voice. 


“He That Hath Ears’’ 


Who has not listened with great pleas- 
ure to the wonderful blending of the four 
ordinary, though untrained, voices in the 
unaccompanied male quartet, who have 
sung together for a considerable time? 
Here the individual faults of the voices 
are not developed, and the overtones, vi- 
brato and other qualities are more uni- 
form. On the other hand, how often do 
we listen, rather uncomfortably, to the 
carefully selected quartet of trained voices 
in the choir loft, each showing a different 
method of developed singing from the 
other, and displaying individual character- 
istics of tone production, which betray 
themselves to the detriment of a beautiful 
ensemble, or that blending of voices which 
all music lovers long to hear and appre- 
ciate. “He that hath ears, let him hear.” 





| THE ETUDE 
Releasing the Breath 
By Edwin F. Larson 


Every vocal teacher knows the difficulty 
of getting students to sing with the relaxa- 
tion of breath and mind necessary to a 
flowing tone. Personally, I find the main 
trouble in breathing is the usual effort of 
trying to enclose the inhaled air for fear 
of a shortage. The result, of course, is 
the lack of delicate tone color so desirable. 

This fault may be overcome largely if 
the student inhales a full supply of air 
and dismisses the idea that he needs air 
at all for tone production. As soon as he 
has inhaled, he should exhale through the 
mouth the same as if he were breathing 
through the mouth. The moment he knows; 
the air begins to flow out without any re- 
tention, he should let the tone flow out 
with the air. Thus he may rid himself 
of muscular restriction. If he couples 
with this a desire to bare his soul with 
the meaning of his song, he may be con- 
sidered on the right road to vocal expres- 
sion. 





Recipes from a Singer’s 
Notebook 


By Caroline Crane Tilton 


Hoarseness, Laryngitis 
One tablespoon Friar’s Balsam Tincture 
of Benzoin, diluted in one pint of rapidly 
boiling water. Inhale the steam from this 
mixture every hour, breathe deeply with 
open mouth. Avoid breathing cold air 
after treatment. : 


Head Cold, Coryza 

Attack with the first sneeze by the fol- 
lowing recipe: One. tablespoon Formalde- 
hyde in one pint boiling water, Inhale the 
fumes through open mouth and nose, with 
eyes closed, until throat and lungs sting. 

Repeat five times a day until cold is 
gone. 





Practice after digestive period, then you 
will not be fatigued. 


Relaxed Tired Throat 
Drink immediately before singing % cup 
Iced Tea mixed with % cup Lemonade, 
without sugar. This acts as a mild astrin- 
gent, cuts phlegm, and stimulates all the 
mucous membranes of the throat, and adds 
resonance and brilliance to the voice. 





Nervousness 
Deep breathing and arm gymnastics will 
control a rapid heart due to nerves. Re- 
peat mentally before greeting an audience, 
“These people are here to enjoy my sing- 
ing, therefore I will be happy mysetive 7 





Practice when you have a cold, not al- 
ways audibly. Don’t let indisposition in- 
terfere with business. 





The Physical Influence of 
Music 





By Edward Podolsky 





In a lecture recently at Oxford Uni- 
versity, enumerating the tesults of physio- 
logic experimentation of musical influence 
on the body, the following several inter- 
esting facts were brought out. While the 
intricate connections of the auditory nerves 
are just being unraveled, it is probable that 
the roots of those nerves are more widely 
distributed and have more extensive con- 
nections than those of any other nerves 
in the human body. The researches on the 
auditory nerves indicate that there is 


scarcely a function of the body which may 
not be affected by the pulsations and har- 
monic combinations of musical tones. 
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Concert Costumes 





By Pauline Watson 





Tue proper costume for an appearance 
at a concert, a recital or entertainment is 
naturally a matter of prime importance to 
the young violiniste. While there is no 
specified style nor rule regarding the cor- 
rect evening gown for a concert, yet more 
and more are conscientious violinistes wish- 
ing to look less like “fashion plates” and 
more in keeping with the seriousness of 
their art. 

One extreme example of the wish to 
appear unobtrusive on the stage is the sim- 
ple black cloth suit that Leginska (the 
pianiste) wears, with its conventional col- 
lars and cuffs. 

For stage wear, any one of the prevail- 
ing colors (if not an extremely bright 
shade) is in good taste. Choosing a color 
is a matter of what tints suit your coloring 
which you would best leave to a really 
high class modiste, or to a friend known 
for elegant (not striking) dressing. We 
so seldom see ourselves as we really are 
to others. The lines of the gown should 
be plain to suggest slenderness, grace, and 
should lack any “show”. This, also must 
be guaged by your height and weight. 

If you are of the girlish type, choose 
a dress with lacy or ribbon trimming, 
providing the touches of color and orna- 
ments are slight and neat. Extremely 
short sleeve or none at all are good style, 
but they seem to suggest extreme style 
more than a simple sleeve gracing the arm 
(if small and of sheer material). 

It is not necessary to wear a short length 
skirt, which suggests street wear too much. 
A moderately long skirt is in excellent 
taste, unless you are very slender, and tall. 
In that case a moderately short skirt will 
“cut” the long lines. 

If you are a teacher, and your pupils 
are giving the recital, and you appear on 
the program only once, it is advisable not 
to be as “extremely dressed” as if you 
were giving the entire recital. 

In general select the color in vogue 
(which suits your complexion) choosing a 
medium shade, moderate length of skirt, 
cut of bodice and sleeves, and neatness of 
trimming. The “oriental” touch may be 
used if a buckle, or scarf hanging in a 
panel at the waist is the only trimming of 
such character. Never, for afternoon or 
evening, choose black or dark blue. They 
are not restful for the concert stage, and 
suggest a mature or older woman. Mod- 
eration is the thing, keeping your “type” 
and “best points” in mind. 

For concerts or recitals in the fall and 
winter, there is the opportunity to choose 
other than “sheer” materials. For instance, 
the chiffon velvets (and other French ma- 
terials of velvet quality) are very rich and 
youthful, with scant trimming; and they 


suggest the absence of “show” more than 
the satins and laces. A velvet dress of 
dark green or rose (but not severely dark), 
cut plainly as the “school dresses” once 
were, at neck (square or round), with 
sleeves of flesh-tinted net or lace, then a 
full bodice, blousing into a loop of the 
goods at the side of the belt, making an 
uneven skirt, is a good idea. Or a severe- 
ly plain basquelike bodice, and the skirt 
then somewhat fuller (gathered and set 
on below the waist line) to offset the 
straight waist is another idea for a velvet 
gown. At least it should be very simple, 
girlish, and so neat as to suggest the sin- 
cerity of your task. 

Hose should match the slippers, and 
never the dress, if it is a case of slippers 
varying from the dress. If you choose 
“rose”, a girlish simple dress should be 
made of messaline, say with a suggestion 
of French flowers at the waist, or some- 
where on the skirt. In that case, have 
silver hose and slippers, which would be 
in better taste than pink. Perhaps a silver 
buckle or ornament at the side of fhe 
waist, in a loop of the goods, could be 
used to match the slippers. 

The gowns of Sophie Braslau (famous 
prima donna) are superb in taste and 
idea. They are very plain, of crepe like, 
soft material, round necks, waist plain and 
full, and the only trimming in some cases 
is the gathering or arrangement of the 
goods at the belt. Morini (famous violin- 
iste) wears almost “straight up and down” 
plain gowns of clinging material. 

In case the gown is for an afternoon 
concert, a material of darker color than for 
evening wear, and trimmed more severely, 
is in good taste. Any hue, excepting “pale” 
blue, green, yellow or pink, is in good taste, 
and for afternoon appearances, should be 
made in less sheer material and trimmed 
with less flimsy decoration . 

High French heels are abominable for 
violinistes. They are too risky for the 
welfare of the performer. Medium heels, 
equivalent to the Baby Louis heels, are 
good-looking and most sensible. 


Battistini on “Preparedness” 

PERFECT voice production is more neces- 
sary nowadays than ever; because modern 
opera demands a far greater effort from 
the actor-singer than the older kind of 
opera, where little acting was required and 
the artists could devote themselves almost 
exclusively to singing. The strain of act- 
ing, when the singer must forget himself 
entirely if he is to give a really first-class 
interpretation of his rdle, is enormous; and, 
unless the voice is unconsciously produced 
in the right way, to the point that it cannot 
make mistakes, it is bound to suffer 
severely. These are the reasons why so 
many singers, who apparently start well, 
are worn out after a few years.—Musical 
News and Herald. 
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TEACHER, 


Writes an unsolicited letter 
relating to 


TWO EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL 


BOOKS 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


HISTORIAN 


7 iamade an the At of Piaws Plarng Code © 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGING 


Cloth Bound, Price $2.25 


Cloth Bound, Price $2.25 


PROF. EDWARD DICKINSON, of Oberlin College, Ohio, writes: 


wit | WISH that all teachers of Pianoforte playing and singing would require all their pupils to 
own and study these beoks, not alone for the technical advice they contain but for their 
inspiration and for the models of musicianship and character which the author’s statements 


unconsciously afford.” 


THESE VALUABLE BOOKS ARE USED AS TEXT BOOKS IN INTERPRETATION, 
STYLE, ETC., BY MANY LEADING TEACHERS. 


“Great Pianists” is now being translated by Kosca Yamada for publication in Japan. 
The foremost Musical Papers of Europe have endorsed these works enthusiastically. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Smaller grands are built, but at a 
sacrifice of tone, touch and line in- 
compatible with /vers & Pond stand- 
ards. Larger grands involve an ex- 
pense in money and space your needs 
may notcallfor. Ifyou are consider- 
ing a grand let us help you by mailing 
a catalog of this attractive plano. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in all desirable types and sizes, but in one 
quality only—the highest. Their acknowledged 
position in the musical world is evidenced by their use 
in more than 500 Conservatories and Schools and 
70,000 discriminating homes. 
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How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos we quote 
lowest prices and ship from the factory tho’ your home 
be in the most remote village in the United States. 
Attractive, easy payment plans. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Every intending buyer should 
have our new catalog. Write for it. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street 














Boston, Mass. 
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Face to face 
with your mirror 


—can you truly rejoice 
in your complexion? 


AN you conscientiously say “my 

complexion is fresh and clear’? 
You can if you adopt the regular use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a cleanser, more 
than a powder base, more than a pro- 
tection for theskin. Ithasan exclusive 
the: rapeutic property that serves to 
“tone-up”—revitalize—t he sluggish 
Mie of the skin. It soothes away 
redness and roughness, banishes slight 


Posed by Doris Kenyon in ‘Sure Fire Flint,” 
imperfections, heals and nourishes the Films, Inc. motion picture. Miss Kenyon is one of many 
skin cells. No other cream is Just charming women of the screen who use and endorse Ingram’s 
like it. Milkweed Cream for promoting beauly of complexion. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 

a jar of Ingram’ s Milkweed Cream in 
thee the 50 cent or $1.00 size. The 
dollar jar contains three times the 
quantity. 


Purse'Puffs. 
FREDERICK F. INGrRam Co. 
Established 1885 


43 Tenth St. Detroit, Michigan 
In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


lngiams 
Milkweed 


Cream 


MUSICIANS! 


Ingram’s Milkweed Creem 
rubbed into the finger tips will 
soften hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your fingers the 
sensiliveness that pianist or 
violinist must have. 


» Surpassing quality 

has gained for 

Oo: Cédar Polish world-wide fame and sale. 
For your own protection in buying, how- 


ever, look for the big “O” in O- Cedar; { 


it’s one sure mark of the 

genuine O-Cedar make— 

of the quality that’s guar- 
anteed to please. 





Send us ten cents today for Ingram’s New 
Beauty Purse, containing a liberal sample 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and gener- 
ous samples of Ingram’s Face Powder and 
Ingram’s Rouge packed in ready-to-use 





Cleans as 
it Polishes 





New Beauty for Fine Woods and Finishes 


O-Cedar Polish enhances the beauty of fine furniture, 
woodworkand floors. Itimpartsa soft , dry, lustrous sheen 
that brings out all the wonderful grain and coloring in 
the woods, and adds new life and sparkle to the finish. 
O-Cedar Polish is easy to apply—and economical, too. 


Once each week at least, let it lighten your hous sework 
and add new beauty to your home. 
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“Trying” the Voice 
By Dr. Annie Patterson, B. A. 


Awtmost the first thing a choir-trainer or 
teacher of singing needs to do when inter- 
viewing a novice is to “try” the voice. The 
conventional way is usually to get the un- 
known singer to vocalize the scale of C, 
either to the open (broad) “A,” or else to 
the Tonic Sol-fa syllables. This gives the 
range after a fashion, as generally the com- 
pass of an cctave and a fifth are taken. 
But the actual character of the voice, its 
inherent possibilities, and the general musi- 
cal capabilities of the vocalist are far from 
being properly ascertained thereby. The 
reasons are, mainly, that under such a test 
students of most promise do not do them- 
selves justice; the breath control being 
nearly always faulty and the actual intona- 
tion seldom as accurate as it might be. No 
doubt these matters can be remedied in 
time, after a course of daily “scaling.” But, 
at the start, there are perhaps more ef- 
fectual ways of arriving early at a con- 
clusion as to an intending singer’s re- 
sources than by at once asking him, or her, 
to sing a scale. 

Interval Tests 

Testing by interval-singing (octave, fifth 
or third) is to be commended if the pupil 
possesses a normal “ear.” Thus, one might 
start with the fifth (Do-Sol); singing it 
first oneself, if possible, as an example, and 
then asking the student to copy what has 
been sung. This, if done successively at 
various pitches, always slowly and deliber- 
ately and with pauses between successive 
fifths, gives a very fair idea of the natural 
voice. The way to proceed might be as 
tollows: Start with Middle C to G above. 
From this G take D above. Start the voice 
again with the D an cctave lower, and, from 
thence vocalize A (second space, treble 
stave). Ascend from this to E above. Re- 
start from E an octave beneath, taking the 
fifth from this to B; thence to F sharp (if 
vcecal range permits). Dropping an octave, 
the teacher may now modulate to the 
Common Chord of G major and ask for 
the reverse fifth; 7. ¢., from G (second line, 
treble) to Middle C (beneath). The upper 
octave of this C being played, the vocalist 
could now be asked to sing a fifth beneath 
to F; hence from F to B flat; and so on, 
until the entire chromatic compass be thus 
gradually intoned. 

A still better way of ‘ ‘trying’ may per- 
haps be to take the intervals of the Triad 
(or Common Chord) at differing pitches, 
and get the student to vocalize this after 
the instructor’s example. This “Do-Mi-Sol- 
ing,” with, if preferred, the “Do” above 
(if taken quietly and carefully), is inter- 
esting and pleasurable both for teacher and 
pupil. It appertains to tune- singing, which 
is always enjoyable. In fact, should the 
student know some simple melody fairly 
well, so as to be able to hum it from mem- 
ory, this could be substituted and taken, at 
the discretion of the preceptor, from differ- 
ent pitches, and thus a tolerable notion 
of the range and tone- quality of the voice 
perceived. A National air, or familiar 
hymn-tune, serves this purpose admirably 
well. Of course the singer may ask to be 
allowed to sing a song that he, or she, has 
previously learned. Powers of natural ex- 
pression may be discovered at once from 
this, and “scaling” can be taken subse- 
quently with good results. 
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TUL ETUDE 


New Musical Books Discussed for Etude Readers 


Lillian Nordica’s Hints to Singers. By 
William Armstrong. Cloth bound ; 167 pages. 
Kk. P. Dutton and Company; at $5.00 per 
copy. 


From Schumann-Heink’s testimonial at the 
words at the 


beginning to Nordica’s last 
close, there is not a dull paragraph in the 
hook. Everywhere it is full of inspiration 


for the talented aspirant to fame as a singer; 
and yet it teems with warnings to those with- 
out unusual native gifts as well as of the 
steady pull and the high ideals that all the 
time must dominate the one who would as- 
pire to the zenith of the “singers’ heaven.” 
Spun out words could add nothing; for a 
more inspirational book in_ its line has not 
been written than this which delineates the 
steady upward path as well as the advice of 
the Queen of American Singers. 


The Art of the Prima Donna. By Frederick 
ll. Martens. Cloth bound; 293 pages. D. 
Appleton and Company ; at $3.00 per copy. 

Here is a book that will furnish not only 
interesting reading but also a liberal fund of 
information of the greatest use to both the 
student of singing and the aspirant already 
launched on the quest of fame. A score of 
yoeal stars, who have risen to places of real 
prominence in their respective fields of work, 
tell in this series of interviews the natural 
qualifications of the student, the type of work 
required, the conditions of study to be met, 
the situations to be mastered, the adaptation 
to environments and the personal sacrifices 
to be made, for the purpose of attaining real 
suecess in the singer’s world. All this is 


done in a most readable style, with little 
glimpses into the lives of Prima Donnas as 
well as liberal quotations of their personal 


opinions on the topics under discussion. No 
singer’s library will be quite complete with- 
out it. 


of Great Masterpieces. By 


Mood Stories 
The Stratford Com- 


Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


pany. 421 pages; bound in cloth. Price, 
$5.00. 
This unusual work, by the Rev. Father 


deserves high commendation. 


Henry Brenner, 
in story 


The book is a series of expositions, 
form, of the author’s impressions of three 
hundred great masterpieces of music. The 
range of selections runs from Foster’s Old 


Folks at Home to the Brahms Third Sym- 
phony. Many of these word pictures are ex- 


tremely beautiful and indicate the author's 
highly cultivated taste as well as his mental 
and eultural breadth. Practically all of the 
pieces indicated may_ be obtained in talking 
machine records; and in the appendix there 
is a list of the records, with eatalog numbers 
for the convenience of the reader. 


Aural Harmony, Vol. I1.. By Franklin W. 
Zobinson. G. Schirmer, Inc. 238 pages; 
octavo size; bound in cloth. Price, $3.00. 

An unusually comprehensive and exhaustive 
work affording innumerable examples in ac- 
ecustoming the ear to hear ehords and identify 
them in connection with the actual sounds. 
The book affords excellent opportunities for 
advanced students of harmony who desire to 


proceed with their studies synthetically as 
well as analytically. The book embodies 
philosophical and physical explanations of 


musical problems which musical students will 

welcome. 

of the Sixteenth 

Published « by 
120 pages; 


Contrapuntal Technique 
Century. By R. O. Morris. 
the Oxford University Press. 
octavo size; bound in cloth. Price, $2.50. 

A fine contribution to British musical 
scholarship. Particularly interesting and in- 


formative are the chapters upon the modal 
system and upon design. In the appendix 


ere 261 examples illustrating the text. 


SUMMY’S 


An excellent survey of the situation in the 
United States, with lists of the active clubs 
affiliated with the Federation. Deserved 
appreciation is given to Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
Mrs. Frances E. Clarke, Mrs. Cecil Frank] 
and Mrs. William John Hall. There are now 
732 Junior Clubs in the United States. Most 
of the States are represented by clubs) of 
active young music students. Many of these 
give excellent performances of musical works 
during the season. 


Voice Production and Breathing for Speak- 
ers, and Fundamental Studies for Singers. 
By J. Hugh Williams. Published by Sir 
Isane Pitman and Sons. 114 pages; bound 
in cloth. 

A very practical work upon this subject, 
which also has chapters upon pronunciation, 
early vocal exercises, as well as the child 
voice. 


The Power of Musie and the Healing Art. 


By Guy Cadogan Rothery. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., London. 133 
pages; bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The author cites many ways in which 


various physicians, notably Browne and Cho- 
met, have applied music therapeutically ; but 
the lack of any considerable number of spe- 
cific instances of the attested results of the 
application of music in illness is disappoint- 
ing. It is interesting to learn, on page 68, 
that Dr. Ewing Hunter, of New Brunswick, 
has found that music reduces fever—that 
fevers of 101 degrees were reduced to 99 by 
playing soft music. Not until an immense 
mass of data such as this has_been secured 
from thousands of clinical and bedside ex- 
periences will music be valuable in ordinary 
sicknesses. The book, however, is very in- 
teresting and well worth the time of anyone 
interested in the subject. 


Harmony for Bye, Ear and Keyboard By 


Arthur Edward Heacox, Mus. Bae. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 178 pages; bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

Professor Heacox, long associated with 
the Oberlin Conservatory, has made a very 


practical, very concise and interesting work 
of its kind, His main endeavor is to teach 


Harmony as one teaches a language. The 
definite assignment of tasks at the end of 


each lesson makes the book valuable alike to 
the student and teacher. One very good 
idea at the beginning of the book is a chapter 
devoted to notation, or how to write notes 
accurately. Later the author gives many 
well-known themes which the student is ex- 
pected to complete. 


LOUIS REILLY 
Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO 
NEW YORK 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 


CORNER 


FOUR NEW NUMBERS in the SUMMY “EDITION”? is an 
1TEM of interest for the Progressive Teacher of piano. 
Teachers will find them particularly suggestive 
for the Fall Teaching Season. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES—Grade 2 
By Florence A. Goedrich 
No. 106 Price 75 cents Complete 
AT PLAY 
A LITTLE STORY 
PIFFERARI 
VALSETTE 
THE LITTLE ACROBAT 
Each 30 cents 
Each piece is planned for the study 
of one technical or musical problem. 
i 
FIVE CANONIC STUDIES—Grade 2-3 
By Florence A. Goodrich 
No. 107 Price 50 cents 
Studies that train the musical in- 
telligence. Splendid preparatory mate- 
rial for Bach. 


Start your season right! 


OLD FASHIONED FLOWER GARDEN—Grade 2 
By N. Louise Wright 
No. 105 Price 60 cents Complete 
Columbine.....0+-0:s2sceccrscecceewee: 
For-get-me-not....- 6.5 ssereee sere eres 
Hollyhock...-.-.-+seeceseeeesseeeee 
Micnonette ----..--++eseeseeteee 
Morning Glory...... 4 
Oh Sun Flower B 
These pieces are the kinda pupil loves 
to play. Real musical values. 
i 
FIRST STUDIES IN STYLE,—Grade 2-3 
By Frances Terry 
No. 104 Price 75 cents 
Twelve little pieces that furnish ma- 
terial for the study of motives, figures 
and phrases. 


MAKE EACH LESSON COUNT by marking the results in the 


MUSIC STUDENT’S LESSON RECORD, By Leola Arnold 
Price 35 cents—A Liberal Discount on quantities 


For class work use the MUSIC NOTE GAME by Louise S. Holman, Price 60 cents 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T is a fact so well known among or- 

ganists as to be scarcely need stating 
that during the past quarter of a century a 
revolution has taken place in organ-build 
ing. But in spite of new organs replacing 
old ones by leaps and bounds, there still 
remain a great many of the older type of 
organs in use, even in the larger cities; 
and there are many organists of most 
respectable attainments who have lacked 
opportunity to become practically skilled 
in the management of the later type of 
instrument. Sooner or later, however, the 
call is sure to come for them to play on 
a modern organ; and they often find with 
dismay that it becomes necessary to re- 
construct their entire knowledge and habit. 
While any clever and diligent organist can 
do this after sufficiently long experience 
of the new instrument, it is the purpose 
of this article to save such individuals 
from futile confusion and to make the 
transition as easy as possible for them. 

Taking up the modern developments 
one at a time, we begin with: 


Touch 


The modern electric and tubular-pneu- 
matic organs have a far lighter touch than 
the old tracker-action, and one must use 
less physical force. In some cases the 
touch is intentionally modified by springs 
so as to feel more like the old action, but 
more often, on account of its extremely 
easy response, the organist is in danger 
of sounding notes inadvertently through 
the unintentional light resting of a finger 
on a key, or through his coat-sleeve brush- 
ing it. The remedy is obvious, when the 


fact is once realized. 


Radiating Pedals 


One accustomed to the old straight ped- 
al key-board, and to that system of pedal- 
ing in which the toes rather than the heels 
are used wherever possible, will be apt 
to find some difficulty in a radiating board, 
in those places where he has to pass one 
foot behind the other. The pedal-keys 

re so much nearer together toward the 
back that hitting 
two at once, particularly if one has large 


involves the risk of 


feet. The remedy lies in making a larger 
use of one’s heels. Even in passages where 
there is no crossing of feet, it is not 
a bad habit to use the toes for the black 
keys and the heels for the white, systemat- 


ically. Incidentally, it is economical of 
motion. 
Swell Boxes 
In the old organs there was but one 


swell-box, that belonging to the Swell- 
manual; but in the new organs, practic- 
ally the 
In some extreme cases (mostly small or- 


whole organ is in swell-boxes. 


gans) it is all in one big swell-box, but 
more commonly there are two; one for 
the Swell, the other for the Great and 
Choir together. 
struments there may be four or even five 


In large four-manual in- 


swell-boxes, each with its 
While this is a great 


4 


independent 
own swell-pedal. 
gain in the matter of expressiveness, 
offers new and puzzling problems to_ the 
organist, in that it tones down the char- 
acter of the louder stops so that the old 
familiar combinations are no longer valid 
for the same purpose. The Choir organ 
is no longer louder than the Swell, but 
as a whole softer; while the Great, in its 
most ordinary combinations is scarcely 
louder than the Swell. One must experi- 
ment and revise his habits of registration 
to meet the new conditions. 

The old organs commonly had two com- 
bination pedals; one which threw on all 
the stops of the Great, one which threw 
them all off except those for a soft com- 
bination. (Some large instruments had 
more, but not many). The modern organ 
has a numbered 
pistons over each manual. 


combination 


When 


series of 


these 
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Getting Used to 


By Edwin 


were first introduced, the stops which each 
piston affected were determined once for 
all by the builder, and there was no pro- 
vision for altering them. Many organists 
formed a lazy habit of doing all their 
registration by means of these pistons—a 
practice fatal to variety and artistic dis- 
crimination, if followed too constantly. 

The more modern system of building 
provides for changes to be made at will 
by the organist, and every player works 
out his own peculiar setting. Different 
builders have so many different forms of 
mechanism for this purpose that we will 
not attempt to describe them. One form 
in use provides for the change in effect 
of a piston if desired, during the course 
of performance—a secondary piston of the 
same “number” causing the regular piston 
to lay hold of those stops which are actu- 
ally in commission at the time, and use 
them as its particular combination immedi- 
ately and until further notice. While this 
is a most ingenious device, I have never 
yet met with an organist who made any 
practical use of it during the course of a 
piece. He has too much else to thin’ 
about. It is too easy, also for a pupil or 
a strange player, to upset all one’s favor- 
ite combinations through a reckless use 
of this device. 


Combination Pistons 


Combination pistons may be divided into 
two main classes; those which actually 
move the stop-knobs, and those which 
produce the same musical effect without 
moving them. The latter are known as 
“blind” combinations. While most organ- 
ists (including the writer) prefer the 
former, there are some things to be said 
in favor of blind combinations, and a few 
organists actually prefer them. A discus- 
sion of the question would be too extended 
and technical to be undertaken here. 

We have just enumerated two sorts of 
combination pistons, but these may again 
be classified into two other sorts, from 
another point of view; those which affect 
the manuals only (or the pedals only), 
and those which provide each combination 
with “suitable pedal.” When the latter 
were first introduced, most of us thought 
they would be a great convenience, but 
they do not work out well in practice. 
One is liable to unpleasant surprises, not 
from any defect in the builder’s work, 
but because the system is inherently wrong. 
If the Pedal organ has but few stops, 
they can best be managed by hand; if 
many, they need their own set of pistons, 
operated either by the hands or feet. The 
reason why the “suitable pedal” is not 
practical, is that ,one often wishes to set 
a combination on another manual some 
time in advance of its use, and the “suit- 
able pedal” for the anticipated registra- 
tion on another manual is almost sure 
to be a very unsuitable pedal for that upon 
which he is still playing. Some organists, 
in fact, find the best way out of the diffi- 
culty is to get along without using their 
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combination pistons at all. This is rather 
droll, reminding one of one of Lewis 
Carroll’s whimsical verses: 


“For I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And then to use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen.” 


Sub- and Super-Couplers 


The ordinary couplers are used in much 
the same way as on the old organs, and 
call for no special remarks except to say in 
passing that it is a great comfort that 
they do not, as in the old organs, add 
to the weight of the touch. The super- 
couplers (marked “4 ft.”) and the sub- 
couplers (marked “16 ft.’), demand spe- 
cial notice. 

The super-couplers are the more useful, 
adding to the brilliancy and quasi-orches- 
tral effect. With the Great, they help re- 
store the brilliancy which has been lost 
through enclosing the pipes in a swell- 
box. The Sw. to Gt. 4’ is much more artis- 
tic in effect of tone balance than the Gt. to 
Gt. 4. 

The sub-couplers must be used with 
great discretion, as an ill-calculated over- 
supply of the 16 ft. element produces a 
vague muddiness of tone. They should 
not be abolished, however, as when rightly 
used they are of great value. In some 
organs there is a “unison cancel” enabling 
the couplers to be used with their due 
effect without the original notes sounding. 
This has its uses for certain special ef- 
fects, but rarely. 

The abundance of couplers on modern 
organs frequently gives rise to a new de- 
fect—the lack of sufficient pedal organ to 
balance the fff tone of the Great plus all 
the couplers. This is the fault of the de- 
signer or builder, and nothing the organ- 
ist can do will be a real cure for it. As 
an artistic make-shift, however, when a 
pedal passage needs to sound out very 
prominently, the hands may be shifted to 
the full Swell-or full Choir for the time 
being. (It would be well, by the way, 
when expense stands in the way of a 
really adequate Pedal organ with heavy 
reeds and other desirable stops, if extra 
couplers could be provided for the pedals, 
Say an octave coupler and a Sw. to Ped, 
4 ft, a comparatively inexpensive addi- 
tion). 


Pungent String-Tones 

Modern builders have found a way to 
make those stops which approximate string- 
tone carry that peculiar quality to an ex- 
treme. Such combine well with 
Flute stops and with Stopped Diapason, 
but not so pleasantly with the Open Dia- 
pason, except in the huge mass of tone of 
the full organ. 


stops 


Oboe 


The modern Oboe stop is exceedingly 
smooth and delicate, lending -itself to al- 
most all combinations. It is really much 
less like the orchestral instrument of that 
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name than many of the old Oboe stops, 
hence in large organs one often finds al- 
so another stop called “Orchestral Oboe” 
of a more cutting and characteristic tone- 
quality. In default of an “Orchestral Oboe” 
try combining the Viol d’Orchestra or 
even the mixture stop called “Dolce Cor- 
net” with the regular Oboe. 


The Crescendo Pedal 


This is a device which (without moving 
the stop-knobs) adds stops and couplers 
one by one in what is supposed to be 
their proper order; and, on being moved 
in the contrary direction, takes them off 
in a similar manner. To use this for 
crescendo and diminuendo like an ordinary 
swell pedal is a most inartistic proceeding, 
as the successive steps are too distinctly 
obvious, and for this reason some of our 
best organists have a great prejudice 
against it. Nevertheless, rightly under- 
stood, it is very useful, It may be used 
for the same purpose as a “full organ” 
pedal, only more flexible, as it may be 
stopped at any point where the desired 
intensity of tone is reached. Also a 
slight momentary touch of it may be 
used for a sfz effect—something otherwise 
unattainable. (The pedal known as Sfor- 
zando pedal is too violent in its contrasts 
to be of common application.) 

We would, however, advise those who 
have not yet become fully familiar with 
handling a modern organ, to postpone the 
use of the Crescendo pedal until abso- 
lutely certain in selecting the proper 
swell-pedal without hesitation, as there 
is nothing more annoying than to find 
the Crescendo pedal acting where not 
wanted. 


What to Do at a Sudden Call 


As will be realized merely from reading 
these remarks thus far, there is a vast 
deal to be re-learned in passing from 
an old to a new organ. Properly one 
should have at least several days expe- 
rience. But suppose the call comes, and 
you have to do it with little or no prep- 
aration? Here is the best advice at hand :- 

Set a messo-piano combination (but 
containing Oboe) on the Swell, a mezzo- 
forte one on the Choir, and a forte one 
on the Great. Set the pedal stops to 
balance the tone of the Great, and deter- 
mine what change you may have to make 
(besides “Gt. to Ped. off”) in order to 
reduce them to balance the Swell. Set 
couplers Sw. to Gt., Sw. to Ch., Gt. to 
Ped., Sw. to Ped. Open the swell pedal 
or pedals of the Great and Choir and 
leave them wide open. This will make 
the effect of these manuals more like 
that of your old organ. Use the swell 
pedal of the Swell as accustomed. Be 
sure you know well which it is, and keép 
clear of the crescendo pedal, except when 
you really want it. 

Make as few changes in registration as 
possible, deperiding more on changing 
manuals and using the swell-pedal when 
needful To give more vitality to your 
tone, as for congregational singing, add 
the “Sw. to Gt. 4”. Using this registration 
as a basis, gradually work out by hand 
such modifications as may be necessary. 
Defer the mastery of the other couplers 
and of the combination pistons until you 
have suitable time for practice. 

The above is one method. Another 
which may be practiced successfully in 
organs provided with “blind” combina- 
tions, is to set a soft registration with 
the stops of each manual, and in a brief 
preliminary practice, familiarize yourself 
with the effect of each combination piston, 
with intent to use them in lieu of stops. 
Thus you may decide and mark your 
music “Gt. 3” * * * “Gt, 57) sep 6S 
1” *#eeHKK “Ct 2” or whatever the case 


may be. Some find this very helpful, but 


it is a practice that should not be indulged 
in longer than to supply the demands of 
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an emergency. In those organs in which you wish also Swell. to Pedal you must' 
combinations are permanently set, it actually draw the stop or tilt the coupler- 
will generally be found that the power key. Similarly, when you couple to the 
increases steadily with numbers of the pedals a manual on which you are using 
pistons—thus “1” is soft, “2” louder and sub- or super-couplers, you do not add 
so on. Zero “O” throws off everything the full effect of that manual to the pedal 
except those stops which have been actu- tone, but simply what it would be with- 
ally drawn by hand. out those couplers. This is the reason for 

On the old tracker-action organs, if you the weakness of pedal in some such cases 
coupled Swell to Great and Great to Pedal, as were alluded to in a previous paragraph. 
you virtually by so doing coupled Swell to ‘To make this article really complete, 
Pedal. and it became a matter of absolute we should explain the use of the Solo and 
indifference for the time-being whether Echo organs, the Chimes, the Harp, and 
you drew the stop marked “Swell to several novel but perfectly legitimate new 
Pedal”. In the newer organs, having stops, such as Celeste Flute, Muted Strings, 
electric or pneumatic action, the case is and others; but to do so would lead u 
otherwise, and you get no indirect coup- far beyond the proper limits of space in 
ling. Thus, in the example just given, if this magazine. 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker’s | 
Breakfast | 


Cocoa 


Growing ch vildren want and fre- 
quently need more nourishment 
lts, owing to the activity 

restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
allthe requirements | 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 


than ad uy 


of their 


licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 


Just as good for 
older people. 





REG.U.S PAT. OFF, 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Big Profits in Home Cooking? 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, will teach you at home jusé 
how to make home cooking, cake-making, candy-making 
give big profits. How docater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for 
Profit.”’ American School of Economics,865 E.58th St.,Chicago 





\ / HEN you choose a Krakauer Re- 
producing Grand Piano you bring 
to your home an instrument unsurpassed 
in its rendition of musical m¢ asterpiece s; 
in instrument whose tone beauty is the 
ult of more than a half century of 
piano-making experience; and an instru- 
ment whose faultless case design and 
fine w orkman ship are ever a delight to 
those who love beautiful things. 


Catalog on Request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
193 Cypress Ave., New York 
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Advantageous Organ Practice 


By William Reed 





Tue availability of conservatory and 
studio organs, and the occasional privileged 
use of a house organ, have largely relieved 
the old-time difficulty concerning easily 
accessible organ practice; so that students 
now can count on regular and uninter- 
rupted daily work at their instrument. But, 
at the best, opportunities for a liberal mar- 
gin of time for this are not common. Be- 
sides, the fascination of organ practice is 
such that the daily period devoted to it 
passes all too quickly, and for this reason 
it needs to be used to the best economic 
advantage. 

Here are some suggestions as to how 
this economy of time may be effected. 

In the first place, time may be saved in 
all grades of organ work by partial prac- 
tice on a reed organ, or even a piano. The 
preliminaries of legato and passage-work, 
and in some degree the varieties of touch, 
will be assisted in this way if carefully 
studied. Later, also, suggestions for touch 
and phrasing can be worked out, in cases 
where none appears on the printed page, 
these markings being made by the pupil 
himself as soon as possible, for his teach- 
er’s revision. This is an excellent plan 
and will show the best instructive results. 
Then, at the organ, let the practice be 
divided up in such manner that enough 
time is given to different points and no 
time lost over any of them. 

Aiter the first six weeks or two months 
of preparatory work, the pupil will have 
acquired a good idea of fundamental man- 
ual technic. During this period it is as 
well that acquaintance with the pedal-board 
be made also and its elementary exercises 
started. Most of the practice time should, 
however, be devoted to manual work, leav- 
ing about a third of it for attention to 
pedal matters. 

In passing on to exercises for manuals 
and pedal combined, the previous manual 
exercises should still be continued until 
what has been aptly called taking hold of 
the organ has been reasonably 
plished. 
for this. 


accom- 
Fifteen minutes daily is sufficient 
The combined manual and pedal 
work should occupy the rest of the time, 
special attention being given to exercises 
for the L. H. and Ped., since it is in the 
easy cooperation of these that solidity is 
imparted to organ playing. 

When manual scales are found necessary 
to precede passage-work, resort may be 


had to a reed organ. Pedal scales are, 
however, always indispensable. Begin with 
some of them (using different keys each 
time) and follow them with practice in all 
the intervals. 

Up to this point straightforward regis- 
tration will suffice, any changes made be- 
ing but slight ones or even merely an alter- 
nation of manuals. In the exercises for 
two manuals and pedal, more registrative 
variety will relieve monotony. As _ this 
trio work is specially important, its prac- 
tice exacts most of the attention. And just 
here it is advisable to avoid the wasting of 
time in experimenting or the trying-out of 
combinations. For some time these should 
be in accordance with the teacher’s advice 
and markings, since at this stage the main 
thing is purely technical practice. Later 
on, the pupil will come to observe and 
think out for himself combinations that 
balance and blend satisfactorily. 

In the next stage, the practice of exer- 
cises in manual passage-work should share 
by a third of the time with trios, and when 
good progress has been made in these 
points the manual legato exercises may be 
gradually discontinued. It is, however, a 
good plan to begin a practice by getting the 
general feel of the organ by means of a 
few moments of improvisatory excursion, 
first separately on manual and pedal, and 
then with both in combination—a prelim- 
inary resembling that of a ball-player 
feeling the swing of his bat. 

In the more advanced stages of organ 
playing, due attention to special points 
(notably the weaker ones) remains de- 
sirable for an economic division of time. 
Some of these points are to be worked 
daily, others on alternate days; and when 
regular organ selections have become a part 
of study, they will, of course, form the 
principal objective. Registration, the deft 
management of the balanced pedals, the 
ready manipulation of combinations, and 
other details will each in their place require 
practice at times and can temporarily re- 
place other points. 

When the pupil is eventually standing 
well on his own feet, he will realize even 
more clearly the advantages resulting from 
that methodical system of work which, in 
the long run, makes for both thoroughness 
in every detail and a surer attainment to 
sterling efficiency. 


Musical Progress 
By HENRY T. FINCK 


“‘The Most Attractive Book of Its Kind 
In the Modern Music Library’’ 


EW writers have written authoritative books upon five such distinctly different 
and altogether unrelated subjects as Flowers, Travel, Food, Hy giene,Love and 


Music and have them all meet with decided success. 


of Henry T. 


Such however is the record 


Finck who has made himself an authority in each subject. Mr. 


Finck has the born writer’s gift of determining what is re ally worth preserving in 
print and then preserving it in such h fascinating, witty and interesting fashion that 
every paragraph is worth while reading. 


FINCK’S MOST INTERESTING WORK 


We do not hesitate to say that this is probably the most attractive of all Mr. Finck’s 


score of successful works. 


His lifetime of experience 


as a music critic enabled him 


to pour wisdom, fun and practical advice into this most excellent volume of 421 


pages. 


Here are some of the subtitles which will make hundreds want to possess this work at once: 


Calve a Greater Artist than Patti. 
Piano Touch as a Mental Act. 
Mesmerizing Orchestral Players. 
How an Actor Learned from Wagner. 
The Piano a Miniature Orchestra. 
Prodigies and Composers. 

Why Richard Wagner Suffered. 
Paderewski and Liszt. 


Beethoven Fought Sonata Form. 
How Caruso Used His Brains. 
Tones that Move to Tears. 
What Liszt Taught. 

Love and Music. 

Schumann and MacDowell. 
Justice to Stephen Foster. 
Ultracerebral Pianists. 


and two hundred other similar subjects. 


The work is a very necessary one for the teacher’ 's studio table; Students will gain information and 


inspiration by reading it ‘ 


PRICE $2.00 


Just Published by the 1HEO. PRESSER CO. 


‘while waiting for le =ssons”’. 


1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 
‘The Star of Hope,”’ by John S. Fearis. 
New 1923. Very scholarly and devout 
cantata. Moderately difficult. 60 cts. 
“The World’s Redeemer,” by Fred LB. Hol- 
ton. New 1923. Tuneful, colorful and 
churchly. An easy cantata. 60 cents. 
“On to Bethlehem,”’ by Norman Lighthill. 
(New 1923). Two-part cantata for 
junior or women’s choirs. 40 cents. 
These three cantatas sent on approval. To 
get seven different cantatas on approval, 
advance 15 cents for postage and packing. 
State grade of difficulty desired. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Our ten most popular out of over 300 
we publish, sent on approval upon request. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


Our ten most popular out of 100 we 
publish, sent on approval if you advance 
10 cents for postage and packing. If you 
state voice desired we will so limit selec- 
tion, Send for free Catalog. 

Approval orders good only if ‘Etude’ 
is mentioned. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W, Fiith St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chieago (218 8S. Wabash Ave.) 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


(ORDERS were received for six large 
Four-manual Organs in 1922, includ- 
ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern: organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tons by states. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Weodland St. Hartford, Conn. 



































a ENTY YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 
Most of the largest and finest 
© American Organs are blown by 

ORGOBLOS. 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNTOR? 
for Reed and Student Organs 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT ) 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet fres. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D. J. Mahler, 140-A Mahler Park, Providence, R, I. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Genuine La Vega Pearls 


Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, only 

(Regular Retail List Price $15.00) $4.83 
To introduce our genuine indestructible La Vega 

Pearls, imported from Paris, we offer a 24-inch necklace 

perfectly matched and graduated with solid white gold 

clasp, Set with genuine chip diamond, in beautiful silk 

lined gift case at the unbelievable price of $4.83, 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will delight the heart of any girl or woman 
La Vega Pearls have the soft, delicate colot and lustre 
of the genuine Oriental pearls which cost hundreds of 
dollars. We guarantee that they will not break, crack 
peel or discolor. They will retain their beautiful sheen 
and lustre permanently, Upon receipt of the Neck- 
lace, if you are not perfectly delighted, you may return 
same to us and we will immediately refund the price 
paid. This strong guarantee is made because we know 
that you would not part with the pearls once you see 
them, We are making this special reduced-price offer 
only to those who can appreciate real beauty in pearls 
and will show and recommend them to their friends, 

Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 at 
once and in a few days you will receive @ genuine 
La Vega Pearl Necklace that you Will always be proud 
of. If you desire, we will send C. O.D., you to pay 
Postman $4.83, plus 15c charges, upon delivery. This 
is a rare Opportunity. Order now, 
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The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has asingle facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 

j ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restore the charm : 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, ¥% 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smvuoth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray-Inc. 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered 


The Virginal and Queen Elizabeth. 

Q. Will you please tell me 
about the instrument called 
“Virginals,” which we are told Queen Bliza- 
beth of England used to play?—Unten 
Los Angeles. 

A. The virginal, or spinet, was one of the 
earliest forerunners of the piano. It is popu- 
larly supposed to have taken its name from 
the “Virgin Queen” Elizabeth, but that is a 
popular error, seeing that the name is found 
in Virdung, in 1511, some twenty-two years 
before she was born. It was a shallow box- 
like instrument, without legs, placed upon a 
table. It was played by means of keys, like 
the piano; but its wires were single for each 
note sounded by plectra or quills (no ham- 
mers). Its compass was about three octaves. 


something 
“Virginal,’ or 








Language in Which to Sing an Opera. 


Q. In which language should I learn to 
sing Gounod’s Faust, if I were aiming to 
perform both in America and FEurope— 


A TENOR. 

A. For the purpose of thoroughly under- 
standing the work, an opera should, first of 
all, be learned in the language to which it 
was composed; then in the language of the 
country where you intend to perform. You 
would thus be prepared for any eventuality. 


Wire E Strings for Violin. 

Q. Is it considered good taste to use a 
wire E?—-A VIOLINIST. 

A. Yes; our best virtuosi 
wire strings. 


violinists use 


A Teacher’s Dilemma. 
Two of my 


Q. I am a vocal teacher. : 
pupils read and understand music fairly well; 
they play the piano and their musical instinct 
seems good, but. they cannot “pitch a 


note,’ with their voices after it has been 
struck on the piano, It takes three or four 
endeavors before getting it. I have tried 


everything IT know, but without success. Cen 
you help me? Is it an incurable case?— 
C. H., Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. 


A. Your dilemma occurs more frequently 
than you may imagine. I have met it fre- 
quently. It is not unsolvable. Fortunately 
you will find that they can take the note from 
your voice correctly every time, Practice 
them.at that by striking the note on the piano 
and then singing it. By degrees let them join 
iyou in imitating the note constantly changing 
the pitch: Piano, you, they ; piano, you, they ; 
many times repeated. Each time, as you at- 
tack a different pitch, indicate the distance 
on the piano. Let their eyes follow the in- 
strument up and down, as pointed by your 
finger; correct the sound with your voice, 
{which they will imitate. Before long they 
‘will be taking their pitch from the piano 
Without further difficulty. Teach them to 
hear, by the cye, the printed signs on the 
music page. If they cannot do that they will 








never even play correctly. Please inform 
THE Etrvupe of your success. 


Coéperative Points for Pianists. 


Q. 1. Should the height of a piano-stool 
be governed entirely by the comfort of the 
player? 2. How do you compare a stool, a 


chair and a bench? Is the popularity of the 
last warranted from a pedagogie point of 
view ? 8. When should a child begin to 
pedal?—L. P. D., Nicollet st., Minneapolis. 


A. 1. Yes, provided that playing is the 
chief consideration and not comfort. 2. A 
chair, with adjustable seat is best, both for 
support and comfort. The bench has its 
chief use for four-hand playing. 38. As soon 
as the child understands the nature of chords 
and the requirements of melody, and is able 
to reach the pedals. 


Balfe and Bordogni, 

7 oY har soas, Bordognina wean, were pts 
relations with Balfe, the composer of the 
“Bohemian Girl?—AtbEerT W. W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Giulio Marco Bordogni, an Italian com- 
poser, operatic tenor and singing teacher, 
bern 1788, died in Paris, 1856. He taught 





Singing for many years at the Paris Con- 
servatory with great success. The numerous 


vocalises he composed are among the best in 
use at the present time. Bordogni was instru- 
mental in the debut of Balfe as an operatic 
baritone, in a performance of the part of 
Figaro, in Rossini’s “Barbiere di Seviglia,”’ in 
1827. Balfe then went to Italy and pursued 
a successful operatic career until 1833 when 
he married and went to London, England 
(age, 25). He began his career as a com- 
poser of English opera in 1835, with the 
“Siege of Rochelle,’ but he frequently played 
the chief baritone parts in his own operas. 
His connection with Bordogni was due to the 
fact that Rossini made it a condition that 
Balfe, before giving him an engagement in 
his opera company, should take Jessons from 
Bordogni, 


etc., not likely to be of interest 


Recit. Gecco—Reecit. St romentato. 


Q. What is the difference between Recit. 
secco and Recit. stromentato?—JuLEes Lois, 
Montreal. p 


_A. Recitativo secco is a piece of declama- 
tion sung (sometimes half said, or declaimed ) 
to the accompaniment of a few chords, with- 
out any strict observance of the exact value 
of the time-notes. On the other hand, Recita- 


tivo stromentato is a piece of declamation 
sung, with due regard to striet time, to a 
full instrumental accompaniment, which fre- 


quently sustains an independent subject or its 
development. 


The Invention of Seales. 

Q. Who invented the Scales? Was it 
Pythagoras, or Euclid, or Pope Gregory; the 
Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Moderns? Who?—Vaucuan K., 
Providence, R. I. 

A. Let it be borne in mind 
made the scales, not otherwise; also, that the 
natural, native outpourings of a people in 
song revolved round a certain series of melo- 
dic sounds which we now call a seale. These 
relative sounds varied in different countries 
according to the genius of the people inhab- 
iting them. No one person, therefore, and 
lo one country can be said to have invented 
the Seales. They are the result of a natural 
growth. Thus the Hindoos, the Arabs, the 
Africans, the Syrians, the Persians and other 
Asiatics have scales quite dissimilar from 
those we use. 


that musie 


The Care of a Violin—Catgut Strings, 


Q. 1. How should a violin be kept when 
not in use? 2, Please tell me why they say 
“cat-gut,” while violin strings are made from 
lamb’s gut; or do they use cat’s gut in this 
country? 3. It it advisable to lay in a good 
provision of strings at a time—A. C. D., 
Providence, R. I. 

A. 1. When not in use the violin should 
be very carefully wiped all over with a soft, 
dry material or handkerchief and then put 
back in its ease. It should be kept on a shelf, 


off the floor, away from draughts, in a dry 
warm temperature. Before putting it back 
in its case, which should close tightly, 


it should be wrapped up in a silk or velvet 
cover. 2. It is a popular error to suppose 
that the violin strings are made from cat- 
gut. The word “cat” evidently comes from 
“kit,” the name given to a small fiddle, car 
ried formerly by dancing masters in their kit, 
or pocket. The best strings are made from 
the entrails of lambs from seven to eight 
months old, certainly not more than a year 
Their manufacture is somewhat intricate, re 
quiring great care. 3. It is not advisable to 
lay in a provision for more than a very few 
months, because they lose their elasticity 
and, consequently, their value. It is easy to 
tell old strings by their dull, yellow color. 


Why Schumann Became a Composer. 


Q. What is the story generally told about 
Schumann becoming a composer instead of a 
pianist, as he originally intended?—H. S$ 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Robert Schumann studied pianoforte 
playing with Friedrich Wieck, whose daugh- 
ter, Clara, afterwards became Mme. Clara 
Schumann and was celebrated as a pianist and 


interpreter of her husband’s compositions.' 
Wishing to obtain a better touch and greater 


facility of execution, Schumann imagined a 
special kind of exercise which consisted of 
fixing the third finger of his right hand, by 
means of a string fastened to the wall, so 
that this finger would remain motionless while 
he practiced the others. The result was that 
the finger became paralyzed and useless, and 
the paralysis attacked the entire hand. TIlis 
piano prospects destroyed, he turned his at- 
tention to the study of harmony and counter 


point. So runs the story. It sounds very 
much like a “ben trovato” (“si non é€ vero, é 
ben trovato’—if not true, it is well in- 
vented); no authentic document exists to 
prove it. 

The Nermal Seale of C, 


Q. Why is the scale of C called “the Nor- 
mal Secale?”?—Mak G., Flint. 

A. A major scale (that is, one correspond- 
ing to the sounds we have all learnt as do, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do) consists of degrees 
of five tones and two semitones—the semi 
tones occurring between the third and fourth 
and the seventh and eighth degrees (mi-fa, 
si-do). Begin upon any natural note and 
singing or playing on the piano a series of 
eight notes ascending, without employing any 
sharps or flats, and it will be found that the 
only set of eight notes sounding normally 
like do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do is the one 
beginning upon C. This is therefore called 
the “Normal Scale of C.” 
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Sextette (Lucia) 
Quartette (Rigoletto) 
Celeste Aida (Aica) 
Prologue (Pagliacci) 
La Donnae Mobile(Rigoletto) 
M’Appari (Martha) 
Vesta la Giubba (Pagliacci) 
Habanera (Carmen) 
Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
(Samson and Delilah) 
Anvil Chorus (I] Trovatore) 
Medleys (Mikado) 
Medleys (Pinafore) 
§ Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls (Bohemian Girl) 


all for only 
Caro Nome (Rigoletto) 


ore 
Soldiers Chorus (Faust) 
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your own phonograph. Prove their beauty of tone—ex- 
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records you own. Then send them back if they are not all 
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plus delivery charges, when they arrive. Money bac 
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ence, this magazine or the Manufacturer Trust Co., 
of New York. Write NOW while the offer lasts. 
NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 
354 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 226-A, New York City 





Nat. Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 226-A, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Piease send me for 10 days’ triai, your collection of 16 
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a HE most important element of worth- 
while violin playing is good tone. 
Better the Swan by an artist than the Men- 
delssohn Violin’ Concerto by a_bungler 
whose fundamental tone is bad. It requires 
the co-ordination of many elements to make 
a really fine tone. Readers of the Violin 
department often write to inquire what is 
the matter with their tone. They describe 
it as squeaky, husky, seratchy, too rough, 
too weak, or as faulty in many other ways. 
The following is a specimen of complaints 


of this kind, recently received: Editor 
Violin Dept— Dear Sir— ‘In playing 
pianissimo or piano on the A string, I do 
not get a clear, even tone; instead it is a 


rt of a scraping, scratching sound, To 
eliminate this I have changed the string. 
\nother time I had a new bridge fitted; 
then again I purchased a new bow, This 
latter experiment seemed to help some, but 
Would 
you be be so kind as to enlighten me as to 
ust what you think is the trouble. I 

ve thought perhaps that on account of 
1 heavy bow-arm, that that might be the 


1use, but even then the tone ought to be 


not wholly to my satisfaction, 


ir and eyen’, 

Of course it is quite impossible to say 
just what is the trouble in this case with- 
ut examining the player’s violin, and bow, 
and hearing him play. The trouble might 
be with the violin, the bow, or the player, 
or all three. 


A Good Violin an Important Need 

“Figs cannot be gathered from thistles ;” 
and a beautiful tone cannot be produced 
from a cheap, badly-made, crude, factory 
fiddle. An artist violin player can, of 
course, get better results than a bungler 
from a poor violin; but for the best results 
even he must have a fine instrument. The 
sreatest violinists pay thousands of dollars 


to get instruments of the finest tone. 
The instrument must be in perfect re- 
pair and playing order, the fingerboard 


free of grooves, the bridge perfectly ad- 
usted, the strings at the proper distance 
above the fingerboard, the nut the right 
height— everything in fact in perfect order 
for good playing. 

The strings must be of fine quality, 
and of the size best suited to the violin. 
Above everything they must not be false. 
A good tone cannot be produced from a 
false string. There will be some bad 
lengths in even high grade strings. Solo 
violinists often try length after length of 
string before they find one which gives 
the ideal tone which satisfies them. Very 
fine tested gut strings can be obtained in 
single lengths (straight, not coiled) and 
quintenrein (true in fifths). 


Why a Fine Bow is Required 

The bow itself, and the rehairing of 
the bow, have much to do with a fine tone. 
The stick must be made of pernambuco 
wood and fashioned on the scientific prin- 
ciples which have been found the best for 
tone production. Bow-making is one of 
the most difficult of human arts. No won- 
der professional concert violinists are will- 
ing to pay as much as $500 and upwards 
for choice specimens made by Francois 
Tourte, the premier bowmaker of the 
world. Such bows are of great assistance 
to them in producing a fine tone. The 
hairing of the bow must also be perfectly 
done, if a good tone is to be produced. 
Except in the large cities, it is often diffi- 
cult to find a workman with sufficient 
skill and experience to re-hair a bow 
properly. The hairs must be in straight 
lines, and not crossed and tangled, as we 
so often find in the work of unskilled 
workmen. They must be of equal tension, 
and not some loose and some tight. The 
quality of the hair must be good, and the 
hair must be comparatively new so that it 
will take hold of the string, and not old 
worn out so that it has lost its “grip”. 

The rosin must be of good quality, and 
there must be just the right amount of 
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Importance of Tone 


rosin on the bow. If the hair and string 
are clogged with rosin it is difficult so 
produce a fine tone. On the contrary it 
is impossible to produce a fine tone if 
there is not enough rosin on the hair. The 
correct amount can be learned only by 
experience. A barber strops his razor 
when it is dull; so a violin player applies 
rosin when he feels the need of it. A 
beginner cannot judge how often he should 
apply rosin, but he gradually learns by 
experience. 


The Reason for a Bad Tone 


Nine times out of ten a bad tone is 
the fault of the player. A large class of 
amateur violin players spend most of 
their time worrying about fine violins, 
bows, strings, rosin— the tools of their 
trade— and give too little attention to 
trying to use these tools in a skillful man- 
ner. They never seem to realize that most 
of their bad tones come from their own 
faulty bowing and poor left hand work. 
They are possessed with the idea that if 
they have tools of the finest quality 
cood results must follow. This is not 
necessarily the case at all. The bowing 
of many such players is stiff and as “crook- 
ed as a ram’s horn’; and yet they blame 
it on their violin, bow or rosin. 


How the Bow Must Move 


In violin playing the first essential is 
that the bow must move at right angles to 
the string. Any deviation from this must 
surely injure the tone. There could not 
possibly be a simpler proposition; and yet 
what a host of violin students and players 
will not do sufficient open-string and sim- 
pie scale bowing (watching the bow to see 
that it is moving parallel to the bridge) in 
order to acquire a straight bowing, 

The distance of the hair from the bridge 
in playing has an enormous amount to do 
with the tone. In the first few months, 
or often the first few years of violin 
study, we find countless numbers of violin 
students playing with the bow-hair too near 
or too far from the bridge. In ordinary 
messo forte playing in the first’ position, 
the hair moves from three quarters to an 
inch from the bridge. For loud passages, 
where an increased pressure is applied on 
the stick, the hair moves nearer.the bridge. 
For softer tones the hair moves further 
towards the fingerboard. The higher the 
position used, the nearer the hair approach- 
es to the bridge. When playing from the 
seventh position upwards, the hair must 


approach very near to the bridge, Many 
students wonder why they get a “squeaky” 
tone, when playing in these very high po- 
sitions. In nine cases out of ten the cause 
is that they do not play close enough to 
the bridge. Playing in these very high po- 
sitions is like playing on a toy fiddle, so 
short are the distances from finger to 
bridge. Even many professionals fail to 
give the proper attention, in many in- 
stances, to acquiring a perfectly straight 
bowing at the proper distance from the 
bridge in accordance with the volume and 
quality of tone required. 

Now although the bow may be moving 
exactly parallel with the bridge, and the 
hair at the proper distance from the bridge 
for the tone required, it is still possible to 
make a miserable tone, lacking every neces- 
sary musical quality, This is because the 
muscles of the bow arm have not been 
trained to do their work perfectly. The 
muscles are stiff instead of elastic. The 
muscles of the arm and wrist must be 
elastic, like a fine spring or like India rub- 
ber. The great problem of the student is 
to learn to apply pressure to the stick of 
the bow without stiffening up the arm mus- 
cles, which, when it happens, instantly 
causes the tone to become harsh and grat- 
ing. It is very difficult to acquire this 
elasticity of the arm muscles. If possible, 
bowing should be studied under an_ ex- 
cellent violin teacher who understands 
building up a fine tone in the pupil step by 
step. 


A Fine Musical Nature 


It requires a fine musical nature and 
much ingenuity for a beginner to acquire 
a fine tone and a fine bowing without the 
aid of a teacher. A pupil with this handi- 
cap should practice very softly at first, 
like “breathing on the string”, as Tartini 
says. The bow must be drawn lightly over 
the string, with the bow-arm elastic and 
pliant, and not forced into the string, with 
muscles stiff and unyielding. When the 
pupil is able to do this he can commence 
applying pressure, very little at first, and 
always relaxing again if the tone is rough 
or hard. By degrees he will acquire that 
most important of all arts in violin bow- 
ing, that of applying the requisite amount 
of pressure and yet keeping the muscles 
elastic and yielding. The beginner must 
not try to “bear on”, at first, but to make 
soft pure tones with relaxed arm and 
wrist muscles. Pressure and louder tones 
are for the future. 





New Stringed Instruments 


Tup Paris correspondent of The Morning 
Post gives an interesting account of six new 
stringed instruments, the invention of a young 
French violin maker, named Leo Sir, of Mar- 
mande, a little town near Bordeaux. The 
new instruments, which are designed for the 
purpose of supplementing the string quartet, 
are of much the same form as the violin, 
viola and ‘cello, but their bodies are flatter 
and have quite different curves. The first, 
which has been called the sursoprano, is small 
and of very high tone, and is intended to pre- 
cede the violin. Next, and before the viola, 
comes the mezzo-soprano, and then after the 
viola are the huute-contre, the tenor and the 
barytone. Finally, between the ‘cello and the 
double bass comes the sous basse. It will be 
observed that the nomenclature of these 
instruments is drawn chiefly from that of the 


viol family. The tones are said to be both 
natural and powerful, and arrangements are 
now being made for the organization of a 
complete orchestra of the new and old 
stringed instruments, which will be heard at 
one of the Paris theaters in some specially 
written music. This is not the first attempt 
in recent times to add to the existing string 
quartet, but none have hitherto met with 
any lasting success, We recall to mind, 
especially, Ritter’s loudly-praised viola-alta 
introduced in Germany some twenty years 
ago. Possibly, however, some of our modern 
composers will show themselves less con- 
servative than their predecessors and will 
welcome whatever possibilities the distour, 
as the new combination is culled, offers.— 
Mitsical Opinion, London. 


THE ETUDE 
A Violin Fairyland 


By Paul Cohen 


A very young pupil could not grasp the 
meaning of his lessons, everything seem- 
ingly slipping from his mind at once after 
heing told to him. He would have been 
dropped as hopeless but for the real inter- 
est he seemed to have in learning to play. 
After studying his case, he was started 
again from the beginning and a new idea 
was introduced, making the yiolin and its 
study more interesting by creating of it a 
little fairyland. 

“The violin,’ I told him, “we will eall a 
Fairyland, and in it are four roads. The 
first road (pointing to the E string) -is 
called the E String Road; the second, the 
A String Road,’ and so forth. 

When he had learned this, we proceeded : 
“Upon these roads the little fairies play 
and dance and sing. Now let us take the 
first road, What are its fairies’ names? 
The first fairy is called F and has a def- 
inite place on the road” (as I showed him 
where to place his finger). Then he was 
told the same about all the tones, the 
strings and the fingers. 

When the little fellow came for his next 
lesson he knew it perfectly, and was eager 
for more of the story. During the follow- 
ing weeks there was a great improvement 
in his conception and in his playing of the 
violin. The story was expanded by intro- 
ducing gnomes for flats and elves for 
sharps; and when his tone was not clear 
he was told that a gnome was in a fairy’s 
place and that the fairy was crying, which 
caused him immediately to correct the 
fault. Was not the reward worth the 
effort? 


Little Hints 


Ir a peg breaks, the best course is to 
take the violin to a professional violin re- 
pairer and have him carefully select a 
new one which exactly fits the holes. In- 
sist on having a good, genuine ebony peg, 
of the best quality, and one which matches 
the other pegs. Cheap pegs are made of 
ordinary hard woods of different kind, 
stained black to resemble ebony. A peg 
of the latter description will lack rigidity ; 
it is apt to twist; and, if of very poor 
quality, twist in two. It is manifestly im- 
possible to do accurate tuning with pegs 
which twist in the socket. A good ebony 
peg is solid and rigid, and if well fitted it 
makes tuning an easy matter for many 
years, } 

If no violin repairer is available, and 
you are obliged to buy a peg and do the 
fitting yourself, do not go to the music 
store and buy a peg at hap-hazard, guessing 
at the size, and then take it home and try 
to whittle it down to the right size with a 
jack-knife. The best way is ito’ take 
your violin to the music store and try pegs 
of different sizes until you find one which 
fits the holes in the string box reasonably 
well. If the peg is slightly too large, 
make a little roll of sand-paper and twirl 
the peg inside of it until it is brought to 
the right size. 

If you have to rely on the mail to get a 
peg, send one of the other pegs, with your 
order, as a sample, so that the music dealer 
can tell approximately how large a peg 
to send, and one which matches. 

The hole in the peg through which the 
string is slipped, should not be bored too 
near the side of the string box, since if 
this is done the string coils against the 
string box and prevents the peg from 
being pushed in far enough to hold. 

Pegs of boxwood, or rosewood, are used 
by some violinists and give good service if 
well fitted, but ebony is preferred by most 
violinists, 


Anything that inculcates appreciation 
for and love of the best in music and 
literature, art and science, should be 
encouraged. —Tacoma Ledger. 
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THE ETUDE 


| THE increasingly widespread interest in 
orchestra work, which has been brought 

about by the organization of orchestras in 
most of our High Schools, has brought 
. with it a new interest in small orchestras 


for church  gervices, especially where 
there is no pipe organ. Such orchestras 
| often present problems peculiarly their 


own, and, as there may he several of these 
where one school orchestra is found, some 
suggestions in regard to these problems 
may prove to be of interest, 

The leader of achurch orchestra is some- 
times the first violin but most often the 
pianist, unless the chorister should direct 
the orchestra as well as the choir. It is 
to such a pianist leader who, sometimes 
with little or no orchestra experience, has 
that honor thrust upon unwilling shoulders, 
and who must be responsible for special 
orchestra selections for two services each 
‘Sunday, never knowing from one week to 
the next whether it will be three instru- 
ments or twelve, all strings or all brass, 
Or no orchestra at all that chooses to 
eome when Sunday comes—it is te such a 
leader that my own experiences in that 
capacity are offered. 


A Small Beginning 

At first our orchestra was made up of 
three first violins, three second violins, a 
‘cello and three cornets. This falls far 
short of the small orchestra as described in 
the splendid articles now being published 
in Tue Erupe, but it was more complete 
than the avcrage church orchestra, As 
our first violins were all excellent. readers 
and our ’cellist experienced in ensemble 
‘playing, we were able to do quite 
creditable work from the beginning. We 
had a splendid collection of music for 
Offertories and Voluntaries; and, as one 
violin readily played the cued in clarinet 
part, and the ’cello the trombone part 
Where it carried the melody, we did not 
have to arrange any parts for quite a 


_ while, 


Soon we added another second 
but that part is really not needed as the 
first cornet plays a second part in the 
instrumentation of nearly all music of a 

| type suitable for church. 


| The French Horn in “‘C” 

- Later a French horn was added, and 
with it came the first problen of arrang- 
ing, The boy who played it ‘refused to 
play anything except in key for piano, for 
most of his playing had been popular 
songs using C slide. So he played the 
second violin part, which will fill in about 
the same as the regular instrumentation 
for horns in slow music. However the 
quality of the French horn is very pretty 
for some melodies, and a special part 
was written by rewriting the ‘cello melody 
‘part an octave higher and in treble clef. 

Por variety we often had string quartet 
for the Offertory using favorite hymns as 
we were lucky in having violinists who 
could read bass as readily as treble and 
so play the tcnor part, with a violin play- 
ing the soprano, another the alto, and the 
‘cello the bass, 

Hymn playing for brass instruments 
makes transposition necessary, for the use 
,0f slides is not satisfactory when it re- 
) quires several chang<s during a church 
yservice. For the benefit of any cornetist 
| Who has not learned this, or for a leader 
| who does not understand it, the method 
)of transposition is not difficult. Soon one 
;can play as readily as if from his own 
lit The cornet simply plays the note 
above the note that is written, changing 
ithe signature by adding two sharps or 
Making away two flats. Thus in the fol- 
lowing examples, the signature of one 
| Sharp is changed to three, that of one 
| Jat to ene sharp, and five flats to three 


cornet, 








Problems and Makeshifts of Small Church Orchestra 


By L. Ballard 





flats. In each case the hollow note above 
the melody is what the player must learn 
to think, as if it were written there, and 
play accordingly, always remembering to 
supply accidentals properly, 
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Though the ‘cello is far better for tenor 
than for bass, yet having no bass we used 
‘cello for bass and yiolins for tenor in 
playing for congregational singing. To 
play hymns well is a very important thine 
for a church orchestra, especially during 
evangelistic meetings. 


Saxophone and Baritones 


After a full year’s work, we lost two 
second violins and gained a baritone and 
a saxophone. Nowy these instruments are 
more suited to bands than church orches- 
tras, but they were available, and as saxo- 
phone players are becoming more and 
more numerous we shall have to learn to 
adapt them to our use. At first both these 
instruments played cornet parts and ‘as 
the saxophone player was a much better 
soloist than our cornetist it was quite an 
improvement, The saxophone sounds 
very well indeed in the arrangements 
where the cornet has the melody of The 
Pilgrim by Oley Speaks, and of Gounod’s 
There Is a Green Hill. 

Shortly after this we lost our ’cello, 
which left our instrumentation — top- 
heavy. It was then necessary to supply 
bass with the baritone. Here was a matter 
of more complicated transposition, but was 
well worth the effort when finally solved. 
Piano or ’ccllo score can be transposed 
for baritone by changing the bass clef 
mark to treble, changing signature by 
adding two sharps (or removing two flats), 
and playing notes two lines or two spaces 
below the notes written, 


Ex.2 


sept td 


The upper notes here are those written 
in ’cello or piano score, and the hollow 
notes indicate the notes to be imagined 
there and played as if they were in treble 
and with signature changed to one sharp 
the time values of original of course 
applying to transposed tones, This same 
method can be used for B flat saxophone 
to play tenor part of hymns, which is 
very pleasing in some special numbers, as 
for example the duet in Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul, Refuge tune. Rather an inter- 
esting “wind” quartet can be made up by 
using baritone and saxophone for bass 
and tenor, French horn for alto, and 
cornet for soprano, if supported by well 
filled-in piano accompaniment, 
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POR PIANO 35 POSTPAID 
FOR ORGAN .40 POSTPAID 
Send for deseriotive catalog and thematics 


PUBLISHER 
37 WEST 45l4 oT, 
NEW yorn 






Sousa 


Says: 


“T consider that com- 
plete equipment of 
Conn instruments 
enhances the musi- 
cal value of any band 
at least fifty per 
cent.” 


This endorsement by the 
world’s most famous 
Landmaster and March 
King should be signifi- 
cant to School Music Su- 
pervisors and others inter- 
ested in the organization 
end equipment of Lands 
in schools, institutions, 
lodges, factories or com- 
munities. Write C. G, 
Conn, I.td. for informa- 
tion and advice. 








“Doesn't he play superbly. 
brings out all there is in a piano.” 
And what awonderful ally he has in 


“ } "es, 


that piano,” 


The assurance one feels . 
when owning a good piano 


What a pleasure it is for the owner 
of a Weaver Piano 
gathering of friends with a musical 
What assurance such a host- 
css may feel as the artist brings forth 
its beautiful tones in piquant staccato 
What enjoyment 
she sees on the faces of the absorbed 
listeners.. What pride in owning such 


evening. 


or thundering forte. 


a superb instrument. 


The 


wonderful 


the player. 


WEAVER PIANO 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 


WEAVER i 


to entertain a 


qualities of 
Weaver charm the listener, and thrill 
And this beauty of tone 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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John Philip Sousa and His Band 


This Is Why Sousa and 
His Band Use and Endorse 
Conn Instruments 


KCAUSE the great bandmaster and his artists have 
B found through long experience, that Conns are easier 

to play, possess a perfect scale, are most reliable in 
action as well as brilliant and beautiful in tone quality. 
The many exclusive features of Conn instruments are the 
basis of this extraordinary quality. Built in the largest 
factory of its kindin the wozld, Conns possess improve- 
ments and features found in no othe } 






ind instruments! “3 


Bands completely equipped with these instruments soon 
become known for their remarkably fine ensemble effect 
which is the result of the all-Conn equipment. Note what 
Sousa himself says in the adjoining column about the value 
of all-Conn equipment. 
Complete sets at reasonable prices, Instruments to suit 
all pocketbooks. Write now for complete information. 
We'll gladly help in the organization of bands or orchestras. 
I'ree trial; Easy Payments on any Conn instrument. 

All Exclusive Conn Features at No Greater Cost q 

Highest Honors at World’s Expositions ! 


C. G. CONN, LTD.,1013 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Factory branches in all large cities 
Agents and dealers, everywhere 
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and mechanical perfection that co dis- 
tinguish the Weaver remain unimpaired 
through a lifetime of constant use. 
Time serves only to increase the cum- 
ulative enjoyment and satisfaction of 
its possessor, 


Your 
plano. 


home should have a good 
Write for the interesting 
Weaver catalog, describing how the 
Weaver Piano is built, and why it gives 
years of satisfaction. Convenient terms 
are easily arranged, and a liberal al- 
lowance made on your former piano. 
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Saxophone 
Book FREE 


Every musie lover snould 
send for a copy of this in- 
teresting book on the his- 
tory and development of 
the Saxophone. 


It tells which Saxophone 
takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other 
things you would like to 
know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Send coupon for 
your free copy. 





SaTophone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and 
school musical affairs, for social and home enter- 
tainment, the Saxophone is the most popular instru- 
ment and one of the most beautiful. A good Saxo- 
phone player is always popular socially and enjoys 
many opportunities to earn money. Saxophone 
players are always in demand for dance orchestras. 
Every town should have a Saxophone quartette or 
orchestra. 


BUESCHER.. Saxophone 


Pasiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most 
beautiful. With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, the 
scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few seeeka you can 
be playing popular music. Practice is a pleasure because 
you learn so quickly. You can take your place in a band 
within 90 days, if you so desire, 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may have six days’ free trial of any Buescher Grand 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other instru- 
ment. Easy terms of payment can be arranged. Mention 
the instrument interested in and a complete catalogue will 
be mailed to you free. (95) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


3285 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


SGCCSSSOST ese sees ese SURESEeeees 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

3295 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

lam interested in the instrument checked below: 
Saxophone........ Cornet........ Trombone ....... Trempet....... 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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THE ETUDE VIOLIN STRINGS 


The ETUDE Strings are nearly as perfect as the high" 
est grade importe 1 string,but are much less expensive 







Three length E Strings ............- 20ec net 
Two length A’s or D’ s, each. 20¢ net 
20c¢ net 


G Strings, each ad 
$0 Strings (1 Bundle), E, Aor D.. ...-%4.25 net 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


| Says of Z{}3: me 
Gam delighted with 
Z/F |tis far superior 


to depilatories, shaving 
or electrolysis” « 


IT’S OFF Beeause [TS OUT 





Positively! Destroys Superfiuous hair by gently, quickly 
and painlessly lifting out the roots. ® 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 
Callat my Salonto have FREE Personal Private Demon- 
stration or write for FREE Book. 
Dept. 861 \ 


pay 7 9 3 
4 FL 562 FifthA 
U/ Calanes % (Ent, Be ath St.) 


Specialist New York City : 





No Teacher Too Good. 

R. V. C.—You have an entirely wrong idea 
when you state that “you are in doubt as to 
whether you are far enough advanced to be 
taken as the pupil of a first-class teacher.” 
Right now is when you need expert instrue- 
tion. If one is really in earnest in learning 
the violin correctly, it is wise to take the 
best lessons possible. Your idea of attending 
one of the summer schools in New York or 
Chicago is a good one. 

You no doubt have many faults that a first- 
class teacher could eorrect. If you keep on 
without first-class instruction, these faults 
will become so firmly established that it will 
be almost impossible to eradicate them when 
you eventually go to a first-class teacher. 


Imitation “Strad.” 

A. P. W.—There are millions of violins con- 
taining Stradivarius labels exactly like that 
you send. Of course, all but a very few of 
these violins are imitations, and worth from 
$2 up. 


“Sul.” 

Bb. H. W.—‘Sul’ means “on” or “on the.” 
Thus Sul A means on the A string, or Sul D 
and G means on the D and G strings. You 
will find this term in any good musical dic- 
tionary. 


The Vibrato. 

2—The vibrato is used where it is desired 
to express emotion. It should be used on the 
longer notes of a composition and not in 
rapid passage work. 


Imitation Maggini. 

S. L. MacD.—There are many imitation 
Maggini’s scattered all over the world, It 
would be only by the rarest possible stroke 
of good luck that yours should prove genuine. 
As Boston is your nearest large city, you 
could take or send it there for examination 
by an expert, but the chances are you would 
go to useless trouble and expense. 


Removing Rosin. 

H. ¥. S.—A violin which has become en- 
crusted with rosin which cannot be wiped off 
with a cloth, can be cleaned by using a little 
raw linseed oil to which a small amount of 
pumice stone (pulverized) has been added. 
Put a very small amount on a cloth and rub 
very gently, afterwards wiping off the surface 
with a clean cloth, 





Vibrato. 

H. K.—Send 
the November, 
will find a long 
vibrato. 


ents to Tun Erupen for 
number in which you 
‘ticle on how to acquire the 
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“Faust” Arrangements. 

G. H. J.—There are four good arrange- 
ments of airs from the opera of Faust, by 
Gounod, for violin and piano, as follows, in 
the order of their difficulty, the first by 
Singelee, the second by Alard, the third by 
Sarasate, and the fourth by Wieniawski. The 
last two are very difficult and are for artists 
with an advanced technic. The first is com 
paratively simple. All four are often used 
for publie performance. 


Ouija Beard Authority. 

J. W. K.—yYour Ouija board, which has 
assured you that the violin you found in 
your attic is a genuine Stainer, worth $5,000, 
besides predicting that your daughter will 
become an eminent violiniste, and promising 
her a handsome husband ard a fortune, is 
quite a “contraption.” I am not so sure but 
what a contrivance which can make such 
lucky predictions, is worth more than a 
Stainer violin. However, I would advise you 
to show the violin to a good human expert, 
as the Ouija board may not be such a good 
authority on Stainer violins as you think. 
2—I cannot tell you whether the composer 
Puccini has a nephew or not. Write to Sig. 
Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera, New York city. He might give 
you the required information. 








Starting at Nineteen. 

J. F. B.—wWithout knowing the musical 
ability of a student, it would be purely in the 
nature of guess work for me to try to predict 
what progress he could make in a given 
time. Nineteen is rather late to start violin 
playing; but if you have a correct, sensitive 
musical ear, and a natural aptitude for play 
ing string instruments, you could no do 
accomplish your aim, which is to play com- 
paratively simple musie for your own enjoy- 
ment. As you expect to take two lessons per 
week your teacher ought to be able to tell 
you what you might hope to accomplish, after 
a month or six weeks of lessons. 








Recommending Instruments, 

BE. V. P.—Out of justice to its advertisers, 
who deal in violins, pianos and other instru- 
ments, it is against the policy of Tur Erupp 
to recommend certain makes of instruments, 
when these are of modern make. In the ease 
of genuine old violins, by famous historical 
makers, it is different. 


Sweating Hands. 

H. G—Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health 
officer of New York City, and Senator-elect 
from New York to the U. S. Senate, advises 
people who suffer greatly from sweating 
hands to wash them several times a day in 
alum water. As siveating hands are the bane 
of the violinist, all who suffer in this man- 
ner would dco well to follow Dr. Copeland’s 
advice. 


Violin Queries Answered Personally 
By Mr. 
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Braine 





Beginning Study Early. 

~. J.—Almost without exception, the great- 
est concert violinists of to-day, as well as the 
greatest violinists of history, commenced 
their study of the instrument from four to 
cight years of age. Most of them were able 
to play some of the standard violin con- 
eertos at ten or twelve. 


Memorizing. 

T. W. S.—Do a little memorizing every day, 
even if you can only do two or four meas- 
ures. Later on nature will come to your as- 
sistance so that your memory will improve 
so much that you will be able to memorize 
accurately and rapidly. The people who fail 
to get anywhere with their memorizing are 
the ones who give up with only a few spas- 
modic trials. Keep everlastingly at it. 


Violin Labels. 

KF, L. K.—Of the two labels pasted one 
over the other in your violin, the bottom 
label, which has a number of letters missing 
is, no doubt, “Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Bres- 
cia” (a town in Italy) ; the top label would 
read, “Gasparo da Salo, in Brescia.” Mag- 
gini was the best pupil of Da Salo. The 
chances are that your violin is an_ imitation 
Maggini. Only an expert can decide. 


Guadagnini. 

Pp. H—Of the supposed maker of your 
violin, Bauer says in his Practical History of 
the Violin; “Lorenzo Guadagnini, of Cre- 
mona, 1690-1760, was a pupil of Antonio 
Stradivari, and one of the best Cremonese 
makers. His violins are usually large, not 
always carefully finished, but without excep- 
tion, of a fine tone quality. Many of his 
instruments, curiously enough, bear Nicola 
Amati labels, and many owners of Amati 
violins, have really therefore, Guadagnini’s.” 
There are many imitations of this maker, and 
only an expert could judge if your violin is 
genuine, 


Little Plugged Holes. 

Vv. C.—The article about the “little plugged 
holes’ sometimes found in violins, was a 
quotation from a book by the Rev. Haweis, 
the famous English violin authority. He 
limited his assertion to that a little plugged 
hole in a violin is a sign of great age, to 
genuine Cremona violins. As your violin 
is branded “Stainer’ (after the German violin 
maker, Stainer), it is evidently an imitation 
Stainer, and probably of no great value. 
However, I would have to see the violin to set 
any value on it. 


A Guarnerius, 

BE. F.—I1 doubt if there is more than: one 
chance in a million that your violin with a 
Joseph Guarnerius label in it, is genuine. 
You might submit it to an expert, but the 
chances are that. you would .go to needless 
trouble and expense. 





A $50 Violin—Steel E. 

T. R. P.—As you only have $50 to spend 
for a violin, you will probably have to get a 
new one, as it would be only by a rare stroke 
of luck that you could gét a genuine old one of 
much value for that sum. 2—The steel HE 
string, tuned by a little tuning device at- 
tached to the tail-pieee, is in almost universal 
use at present, although there are a very 
few who still cling to the gut or silk E. 
The latter I consider a nuisance. The great- 
est concert violinists use the steel B. 


Guarnerius Family. 

M. A. C.—The Guarneri family, famous 
violin makers of Cremona, were as follows: 
Andreas Guarnerius, Cremona, 1626-1698 ; 
Guiseppe Guarnerius, 1666-1739; Joseph 
Guarnerius del Gesu, 1637 (date of death 
unknown); Pietro Giovanni Gu arneri, 





1655-1740; Pietro Guarneri (son ef Joseph), 
1695-1765. 2—Joseph Guarnerius was the 





greatest of the family, and one of the 
greatest violin makers of all time. 38—There 
is hardly more than one chance in a million 
that your Guarnerius is genuine. There are 
an enormous number of imitations. Labels 
in a violin mean nothing. You can get fiddles 
as low as $5 each, wholesale, with Guarnerius 
labels inside, reading exactly like that in your 
violin. 





Imitation Strad. 

D. R.—The copy of the label-in your 
violin, which you send indicates that it is 
only an imitation of a.Strad. The word 
“Artisto” is used by way of a trade mark. I 
could not judge its value without seeing it, 
but at a guess would say it is a factory fiddle 
of not much value. 


Mittenwald Violin Makers. 

Cc. L.—lFrom your description, the four 
plugged holes you mention, were evidently 
used in the process of making the violin. 
2—The label in your violin, translated would 
read: “Joseph Kriner, violin maker in the 
Mittenwald, an der Iser (on the Iser).” The 
Mittenwald js a locality in Germany where 
large numbers of violins have been made for 
many years. Whole towns and villages are 
given over to violin making. Joseph Kriner 
was a Mittenwald maker of some little note. 
Your violin is more likely to be a genuine 
instrument, from the fact that Kriner was 
hardly famous enough to warrant the imita- 
tion of his violins. Your violin may be a good 
instrnment but could not value it without 
seeing it. 
































PICTURE BANJOS 


S| TH 
ECA LUTE SAXOPHONES 
MANDOLIN 4 : TRUMPETS 

ce ! TROMBONES 


oa CLARINETS 


Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure er profit— 
essy to play. Vega instruments used by famous 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog of any 
instrument. 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


tHE VEGA co. 


155 Columbus Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 





Gemunder 


1846 THE VIOLIN NAME OF FAME 1922 


ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 
“HOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command, 

Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 


tive instruments re ed and results specified in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CILOICEST STRINGS. 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD’’ —the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 3 SONS 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
125 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 





IT’S REALLY SURPRISING 
HOW 


Stuber’s ‘(Instrumental Music Course”’ 
has met with the warm approval of super- 
visors and teachers. 


The: coming school year will find this 
course forming the backbone of public school 
instrumental music in many of the more 
advanced cities. Its practicability has been 
proven by four years’ use in public schools. 
Constant revision keeps it up to date in 
every particular. . 

We would appreciate the opportunity of 
sending complete copies on approval to super- 
visors and teachers. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1530 East 55th Street Chicago, IIl. 
Publishers of Easy Band and Orchestra Music 


FINE OLD VIOLINS 


On Easy Payments 
30 Days Free Trial 


allowed, no matter where youlive. If 
not more than pleased with our values 
rcturn violin AT OUR EXPENSE— 
_and no harm done, Ability to play the vio- 
* lin brings social and financial success. Geta 
violin with a rich, mellow tone end it will 
create in you a desire to master it. 


nantree! Magnificent 
ze” Album-Catalog 


%* & containing portraits of the 
world’s greatest violinists since 
. Paganini’a time, a half-tone of 
“*Stradivariusin his Workshop” 
and the romantic story of The 
King of Musical Instruments, 
Apostal brings all to youFREE 
—no obligations. : 


Old Violins Bought, ° 
Sold, Exchanged and Repaired — 


Send in your old violin by insured parcel post for ex- 
amination. We may be ableto make a very valuable 
instrument ou‘ of it at small cost. Many violins that 
were considered worthless brought high prices after 
they left our repairshop. Nocharge for estimates. 


CREMONA VIOLIN SHOP, CHICAGO 
FORTY-THIRD & SHIELDS AVE., DEPT. D-93 


VIOLINS and CELLOS | 


Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRINGS 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 
Musicians’ Supply Company 
60 LaGrange Street Boston, Mass, 
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VIOLINS) 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 





We are makers of high-grade violins; } — 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today, 
GUSTAV V. WENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Cole 
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THE ETUDE 


Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 


NHEALTHY soil kills the best of 

wheat. Unhealthy gums kill the 
best of teeth. To keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. Watch for tender 
and bleeding gums. This is a symp- 
tom of Pyorrhea which afflicts four 
out of five people over forty. 

Pyorrhea menaces the body as well 

as the teeth. Not only do the gums 
recede and cause the teeth to decay, 
loosen and fall out, but the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs lower the body's 
vitality and cause many serious ills. 


To avoid Pycrrhea, visit your | 
dentist frequently for teeth and 
gum inspection. Anduse Forhan’s  § 
For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will | 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its | 
progress— if used in time and 
used consistent!y. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it today. If 

m shrinkage has set in, use 

‘orhan’s according to direc- 
tions, and consu't a dentist 
immediately for special treat- 
ment. j 

35c and 60c tubesia U.S. 
and Canada. 

Formula of 
R. J. Forhaa, D. D. S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Lid. 
Montreal 




































New Supplement 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PIANO MUSIC 


GIVEN FREE! 


Public School Piano Music opens 
a big, new, money-making field 
to teachers and music supervisors. 
Grade schools everywhere seeking in- 
structors; excellent pay. New manual 
tells exactly how to teach it. Given 
FREE for limited time with my 
piano teacher's course by mail; class 
and private lessons outlined, musical 
games, blackboard drills, ear train- 
ing—all the latest methods. WRITE 
TODAY for facts. 


ADELE HOSTETTER, Director 


School of Artistic Piano Playing 
STUDIO 642 


7367 N. Ashicnd B'vd. Chicago, Tl. 





FREE BULBS 
PEONIES ROSES BULBS 


Plant Peonies in September, bloom first year, 
allcolors 3 to 5 eyes 50c. each, 5 for $2.—Always 
plant Roses in the fall. Monthly Blooming Tea 
Roses all wanted colors 50c. 5 for $2.—Choice col- 
lection of Iris 10 for $1.—Finest Hyacinth all 
colors 20 for $1, 100 for $4.—Single or double Nar- 
cissus 30 for $1, 100 for $3.—Giant Darwin Tulips 
all colors 40 for $1, 100 for $2.—Crocus in Mix- 
ture 100 for $1.—All Post Paid. 

20 Finest Daffodils Free with Each $2 Order 


R. J. GIBBINS 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 





WITH 
MUSIC 


Postpaid 


READINGS 


Frieda Peycke 

The Annual Protest (Against Going to School) .40 
A Barnyard Fable (The Philosophy of the 

Hired Man) .40 

The Brothers (Who Were Spanked Too Much) .35 

Corporal Punishment (Dad Takes the Switch) .40 


What the Boy Said (About Being a Girl)......  .40 
Phyllis Fergus 
Curls (What Men Will Do!).. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Cash with order, 
.30 each; any four readings listed, $1.00 
Send for free complete cataloy ue 
HAROLD FLAMMER, 57 W. 45th St, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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VERDI 





many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, 


Metropolitan Opera Company of 


our readers may have a 





As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for | 


gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
New 
cetensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 
desire to be 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.’ 
have been written by Hdward Blilsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 





WZ 


NL bhoto by Mishkin 
{ == 
| uy 


Rosa PONSELLE 





editor of “The Etude,’ has prepared, 


York. These have been. reprinted 


Believing that 
upon certain 


refreshed or informed 


The opera stories 














Verdi’s ‘‘Ernani’’ 


Fortunrio GruseppE FRANCESCO VERDI 
(that was his complete name) has suffered 
much from various biographers, most of 
whom have followed in some one’s lead in 
classifying his creative works into three 
periods, after some such arrangement as 
good, better, best. The first period begins 
with his earliest opera, Oberto (1839), a 
real success, produced when the composer 
was twenty-six years of age. The second 
period begins with Rigoletto (written in 
forty days), when the composer was 
thirty-eight years old. The third period 
begins with Aida, written in 1871, when 
the composer was fifty-eight. 

Of the operas of the first period, Ernant 
is the only cne holding the interest of 
Americans. Lowisa Miller and one or two 
others are occasionally produced in Italy, 
but Ernani stands out easily above all the 
rest of the earlier period. In this work we 
see very manifestly the outcroppings of 
Verdi’s golden veins of melody. 

No composer has been more susceptible 
to the demands of his public than Verdi. 
His earlier operas were what his public 
wanted. By this we mean the Italian pub- 
lic. But Verdi unquestionably saw in the 
finished character of Rossini’s William Tell 
and in the specimens of Weber’s work that 
drifted into Italy that the public would 
some day long for greater finesse than it 
had hitherto found in his own works or 
in those of Bellini and Donizetti. Conse- 
quently came Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La 
Traviata and La Forza del Destino. Later, 
when the Wagner wave swept over the 
world, Verdi rose to the heights of Aida, 
Falstaff and Otello. 

In Ernani, however, we find the early 
Verdi rich in that charm which has the 
widest human appeal—melody. The opera 
was first given in Venice, March 9, 1844. 
So great was its success that during the 


‘‘The Story 


The libretto is by Piave and from 


next nine months it was produced on fifteen 
other stages. Philadelphia is credited with 
having the first American performance, 
July 14, 1847. During the five years after 
the production of Lrnani, Verdi wrote 
nine operas, none of which was a success 
until he produced Louisa Miller. Thus does 
the tree of genius flower. 

Ernani, of course, is Victor Hugo’s Her- 
nant, written in 1830. At first it was re- 
ceived with opposition. When it came to 
be made into opera, Victor Hugo himself 
requested that the characters be made Ital- 
ians instead of Spaniards, and that the title 
be changed to JI Proscritto. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the opera persists in its Spanish 
version. 
French 
the plot 


Literature, 


of Hernani 


Saintsbury, in his 
cleverly epitomizes 
thus: 

“The main subject of Hernani is the 
point of honor which compels a noble Span- 
iard to kill himself in obedience to the blast 
of a horn, sounded by his mortal enemy, at 
the very moment of his marriage with his 
beloved.” 





Hugo’s melodramatic mind seized upon 
several romances and legends, which have 
been made into librettes for the operatic 
stage, the most famous being Ernani, Le 
Roi S’Amuse (Rigoletto) and Luerczia 
Borgia. 

Unquestionably the recent demand to 
hear Ernani has been created largely by the 
fact that singers, knowing the grateful 
applause-bringing character of certain arias 
and concerted numbers, such as the famous 
Infelice e tu credevi, or Ernani involami 
have made talking-machine records of these 
works and others, which made the public 
keen for a revival of the opera. Few of 
the operas of the period have been produc- 


tive of more excellent material for the 
sound-reproducing machines, 
¢ 299 
of Ernani 
Victor Hugo’s drama of the samo name, The 


scenes are in Arragon, Aix la Chapelle and Saragossa; the time, 1519. 


Act I, Scene I. Mountains of Arragon. 


chief, has been harassing the subjects of Don Carlos, King of Spain. 
uncle, 
Ernani is twitted by his companions and in turn 


with Elvira, niece and betrothed of her 
adjoins the scenes of Hrnani’s activities. 
recites his love for Elvira. 

Seene II. Elvira’s Apartment. 
declares his love for Hlvira and 


Silva’s 
his suit is 


Elvira grasps a dagger, when the sudden arrival of Hrnani halts the 


wedding presents 


Don Juan, in the guise of Ernani, a bandit 
Secretly he is in love 
Gomez de Silva, whose castle 


Don Ruy 


enters, 
of force 
duel is 


arrive. Don Carlos 
attempts the use 
scene, A 


repulsed. As he 


imminent, when Silva appears and Mrnani challenges both to combat, which is prevented 
when an squire enters and reveals the identity of Don Carlos, to the consternation of Silva. 


Act II. A Hall in Silva’s Palace. 


need of safety, which Silva grants. In a scene with 
reveals himself ; 


and that she is about to suicide. He 
he spares Hrnani that both may conspire to 
Elvira as a hostage. Challenged to 


Ernani enters as a pilgrim. 


combat, 


Hie feigns pursuit and 
Elvira he finds she thinks him dead 
they are surprised by Silva; but 
outwit the king who, however, carries away 
Ernani refuses to fight his benefactor but 


enters into a compact to forfeit life at Silva’s wish. 


Act III. 


place of hiding, overhears the conspiring of Ernani, Silva 
Don 


by the appearance of Carlos’ attendants. 


The Tomb of Charles the Great at Aix la. Chapelle. 


Don Carlos, from a 
their band, which is foiled 
that all noblemen be 


and 


Carlos commands 


executed, at which Hrnani confesses himself the proscribed Don Juan of Arragon, Elvira 
begs merey for her lover which Don Carlos grants. 


Act IV. Castle of Ernani. | 
he hears a call which he recognizes as that 
Silva, I n 
as Elvira falls lifeless on his body while Silva 





Elvira pleads with Silva for her husband, in vain. 


Immediately following the marriage of Hlvira and Brnani 
of his own horn, the pledge of his pact with 


Brnani stabs himself and dies 
gloats over his revenge. 








AN OPPORTUNITY 





MUSIC STUDENTS 
Symphony in B Minor 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
(The Unfinished Symphony) 





The entire score, played by the or- 
chestra of Das Deutsche Opernhaus, 
Charlottenburg, under the direction of 
Eduard Morike, A set of three twelve- 
inch double-faced phonograph Odeon 
records in an artistic album priced at 
$5.00. 

RANZ SCHUBERT, supreme song writer 


_ of all time, lives forever with his immortal 
gift of absolute melody. 


Now comes the opportunity for musicians 
of America to study in all its fascinating de- 
tail Schubert’s exquisite masterpiece, the 
Symphony in B Minor. Better yet, one of 
Europe’s foremost orchestras—that of Das 
Deutsche Opernhaus—has recorded this famous 
selection, 


A rare study in music 


With the score in front of you and a Symphony 
Record on the phonograph, you can follow, 
note for note, instrument upon instrument, the 
entire two movements of this symphony with 
all the thrill of the leader himcelf. 


This is the first complete Symphony Set 
ever offered to musical students of America. 
Your own music store will be very glad to 
show you this set. If this number is not in 
stock, send in the coupon below and we will 
see that you are supplied prcemptly. 


General Phonograph Corporation 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





General Phonograph Corporation 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please tell me the name of a dealer near me 
who will play for me the Symphony Set. 
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AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 
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TAG Yi sae 
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W/Z Lilt 
WThe original printed type of note 
\/, paper—for informal correspondence 
i f - ° 
{| ‘VAand household business uses. Music 
(\\/Z teachers find this splendid for their 
16, /statements, announcements and ma- 
\Aterial orders. Noted for its sterling 
Yquality. Printed on National Bank 
/ Bond—exquisite writing surface.Size 
4 of sheet 6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana. Special 
/ facilities insure prompt service. Order a package 
Y now. Remit with order — or, if inconvenient at 
\¥/7/ the moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 
// Denver and outside of U.S. add 10%. 
The American Stationery Co. 
1034 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
LOO Envelopes 


»PRINTED WITH ANY 
\ NAME AND ADDRESS 


x \ POSTPAID 











) THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
1034 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 


Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 


lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, Write or print copy plainly.) 


MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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THE ETUDE 


EVERY TEACHER WANTS TO KNOW WHAT MUSIC 
OTHER TEACHERS HAVE USED WITH SUCCESS 


In our long years of publishing, certain works seemed to have filled the needs of successful 
teachers more completely than others. This has been evidenced by their wide use. 


BELOW WE GIVE A LIMITED LIST OF THESE WORKS 


WORKS FUNDAMENTAL TO THE ART OF TEACHING 


GRADED STUDIES, compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams............ each $1.00 
Published in seven Vols. Grades 1-5 


THE VERY FIRST LESSONS AT THE PIANO, By Mrs. Crosby Adams. $ .90 


















THE CHILD AT THE PIANO, by Meda Zarbell Steele.................. $ .75 
LESSONS IN SIGHT READING, by John Mokrejs..................... $ .75 
PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER, by Robert J. Ring.................... $ .25 
THE LITTLE HANON, (for Technic) Robert J. Ring............--se000- $1.00 
FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, by Phyllis Lucy Keyes............... $ .60 
FIRST MELODIES FOR THE PIANO, by Lillian Sara Jackson........- $ .75 
ELEMENTARY PIECES THAT ARE FOUND ON ALL CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 
A LITTLE WALTZ, by. Jessietizn Gaynor sees eee Gri2e eae $ .30 
i HOVERING BUTTERFLIES, by Jessie L. Gaynor........ Gr 2ao aes . $ .50 
THE GUITAR, from Found in Grandmother’s Attic, 
by Jessis L. Gaynor..... Gr. l=2 sie oi oO 
GAVOTTE IN Gy by Rudolishrimli eee eee Gros ree $ .50 
VALSE LENTE, by Rudolf Friml........ ACI ace Groceaee ae $ .40 
GLADYS AT PLAY, by John Mokrejs.................... Gr 2-3 eee $ .30 
DANCING DAISY FIELDS, by John Mokrejs....... Soon, GEM Sa $ .30 
OLD CHIEF METAATAKWA, by John Mokrejs.......... Grsl ae $2.25 
THE WIND, by Alice Bennett Wing....................... Gr 2a ee $ .25 
THE BAND; by N.Eouise Wright) 22. sae poner Gre2s Ue $ .30 
CAMPFIRE. MARCH, by N. Louise Wright hate ae SEO ee Gr? 22s at $ .30 
DANCE OF THE MARIONETTES, by Mrs. Crosby Adams.Gr. 2......... $ .30 
WOOD NYMPHS HARP, by Florence PriRea S6ree eae Grt223a oor S50 
KINDERGARTEN MARCH, by Otto Pfefferkorn ........ Grd), See $ .50 
THE GYPSIES ARE COMING, by James H. Rogers...... Gr 2a $ .30 
THE ANSWER, by Georgia D. Newcomb ................. Grl Wee oe $ .25 











“SUMMY EDITION” NUMBERS THAT HAVE BECOME STANDARD 
NOTE: 


(Each ‘‘Summy Edition’? number contains collections of pieces by 
one composer). 


FIVE TONE SKETCHES, by Mrs. Crosby Adams......-...... a brenda $ .50 
FOUR WRIST STUDIES, by Mrs. Crosby Adams..... . ......ee2e00s: $ .40 
THE BOY AND THE BROWNIE, by Ruth L. Bagley.,....... ......... $ -75 
VILLAGE SCENES, by John Mokrejs...... Gielholciacs.« « « lan See ree bo 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, by Alice Bennett Wing............ .. ..-es- $ .75 
SYNTHETIC SERIES, by Florence A. Goodrich, Book 1..... .......... $ .75 

Books 2 and 3, each: 45... eee Saisie» 0 6:0, 5 eee co Tea $1.00 
POETIC FOLK DANCES, Bach-Cady..<...scuse.--csve « ue'aue ly ate ee $ .60 


FAIRY FROLICS, by Florence P. Reas.. [ccc cme «« « «a\s/ssichenihatn elena 


(The above numbers contain pieces from Grades 1-3.) 








PIANO SOLOS FOR AMERICANIZATION PROGRAMS 


JUBA DANCE, by R. Nathaniel Dett............... «, ears Caterer $ .60 
from Suite “IN THE BOTTOMS” 

FOUR WALTZES, by Edward Collins................ + a0) le os Stee $ .90 

FIREBRANDS (Concert Etude), by L. Leslie Loth MP or isc: $ .80 

THE JUGGLER (Concert Etude), by N. Louise Wright » «6s .. .$ .60 

IRIDESCENCE (Concert Etude), by Hubbard W. Harris..... ahlee's Capea $ .60 

SCHERZANDO, by Carl M. Beecher............. bevees <3 se orl etdheme pence) 
(Founded on “I Stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill’’) 

SUITE JUVENILE, by Theodora Troendle............. aed vce ashe ciate aE EEC 


(This ‘Suite’? has Just been published) 
NOTE: AIl the above numbers are for advanced pupils or artists. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Send for our New Catalog and the Thematic Catalog No. 2. You will find them both helpful in making selections. 


| MUSIC LOVERS’ LIBRARY 


= -* 


TEACHING COMPOSITIONS. SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


S UNIVERSAL Used by Over 100,000 Music Teachers 
OR SUCCESS G L. O VV = Ww O R M Now Being Heard The World Over 














High, Voice, Key Hon, «scniscckamiaile sate -40.|" Male Quartette te tnavtevicc citer «seine. 
Song (French Words)... -40 | Medium Voice, Key Eb 4 
Piano Solo (Original)7 sc caw ae oe eee ee -40 Song (German Words), an 
WELL-KNOWN SACRED SONGS Price 
Price, | Schubert’ oe sjcistesnss is tiepeeiseine ir sia eles ae 
Op) Nivel ©. dsissisnaveascwien sdjeleo divas 39,/|*Sehumammire s ..2, sicu..  smicteesolereser tale ere : 
Ae LOVE sitdccncceresereahecte ves #5) -|' Beethovens <aiahip sotto taeiarsi enone te 1.00 
P18) ee Pilgrim hs Wa.dr sie a eeieawdeens netomat -3.9),:| Mendelssohn 2 ..5 sscccie etn ine eels hee 1.00 
Lift Every Voice and Sing (Negro Na- Twentieth Century Operatic...........- 1.00 
Ona] FP ynitl) a obs sed vemindaiae a sleeine 235) Album of WasyiClassica: newest esi atte 1.00 
In the Palece of thé Kitg...:. sa sgeersens -35 | Album of Piano Duets (Four Hands).\. 1.25 
Kingdom Everlasting (05% wueee ds av ev otees Write for Complete List of Half-Hour Folios 
Song I Heard One Sunday Morn........ 35 WELL-KNOWN TEACHING FOLIOS” 
My Dream of the Heavenly Shore....... « 7 | Gallico7Piano- Methads.. sneer een 
WELL-KNOWN HALF-HOUR TEACHING | Gallico Course of Graded Exercises for 
EDITION the Piano, Grade 1-2-3 (Each Vol.) 1.00 
French Child’s Song—Behr—Grade 1.... .15 | Lambert’s Instructive Course of Pieces 
In May—Behr—Grade 1........6c0ee00es as for the Piano—Primary—Early—Inter- 
Canzonetta—Bachmann—Grade 1........ 15 mediate Grades (each)............ .. 1,00 
Little Fairy—Streabbog—Grade 2....... -15 | Siegel’s Classical Collection for Mandolin 
Lily—Lichner—Grade 2............+-45 a and Piano (both parts). 5. saree ee 1.00 
Morning Prayer—Streabbog—Grade 2. .20°-| Cornet” Players First’ Booki.4o%. <2. 1.25 
Mazurka—Beaumont—Grade 2... --... 1S | WELL-KNOWN HIGH-CLASS BALLADS 
Spring Song—Mendelssohn—Grade cP -15 | If You Were the Op’ning Rose—Eb-D-C_ .35 
Scarf Dance—Chaminade—Grade 3....... . 20 | The Little Shawl of Blue—F-Eb....... 35 
Simple Confession—Thome—Grade 3...... 2 Lil Gal b- Cin See ee eae 35 
Traumerei—Schumann—Grade 3......... .20 | Robin on the Apple Tree—F-Eb....... 2S 
Serenade—Schubert—Grade 3. +++ 20 | My Thoughts—G-F-Eb.........00ccecc 3 685 
Il Trovatore (art. by Dorn)—Grade 3.... .25 Waiting for You—Eb-F-G............. 35 
Humoresque—Dvorak—Grade 3........... 2 Dearie=-f-A b= x. ee ee re 35 
| Hungarian Dance—Brahms—Grade 4..... -25 | It seems to Me—Eb-D-C............... 35 
f Last Hope—Gottschalk—Grade 4........ .30 | Dearest Byes-=Ep-Cu eee oe 35 
EE beh oat ie em oe ce oS oe 3° | WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL READINGS 
To Spring—Grieg—( rade 4...........00- 25 AND CHILDREN’S SONGS 
Rustle of Spring—Sinding—Grade 4...... 30 Doves Gotiae PailhinuMy sSawader 4 
adle Song—Chopin—Grade 5.......... 4 ‘i > Y SAWOUSE wwigic sie) =o 
Crac r & I Chant Grades 30 Hush Here Comes the Dream Man..... oo 
Fantasie ag Teachi: int {come I Don’t Want Another Sister........... £35 
Write for Complete Teaching Catalog Dear Little Jammy Face.............. me he) 
WELL-KNOWN HALF-HOUR EDITION | In the Dingle Dongle Dell............ .35 
B VIOLIN AND PIANO ph dae The Y oungest invithe.: Marmily ss). erase 35 
Song of India (Chanson Indoue). : a-90",| -Dollie’s) Bedtime dvi sae. aieets.« eee 35 
Souvenir CD ral ois .or sctavinie ea Viae eee at 30} Brady Gat’ 1.4 dee set ne eee 35 
Largo. (Handel jiviane sce sleis eae victiatenaite (25) ureckles Pace: sta Aaaa scsitameneten, Cenee 35 
Tratihefél (Schumann) ® oieues coecmues oem eoo Don't Be. What: You “Aint, deswnn.ceenae ao 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). spree sacee 290 MytGale Sal. ..c sac .c.cs aun nae eee, eae 5 
tet Mecha? sat. gne)—(Saint-Saen «+++ 23 | WELL-KNOWN CLASSICAL TRAN- 
Berceuse (from Jocelyn)—(Godard)...... “29 SCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 
SiIMPIC VA VeUs CL ROMER: oa cas. fu camasecs seimat 5 Song of Indias (Chanson indoue). | ee 35 
WELL-KNOWN HALF-HOUR FOLIOS Hymn to the Sun (R. Korsakow)...... -40 
FOR PIANO Souvenir (Drdla) casio. ccaeenieee sic ine 35 
5 Chaminadeve.. seta t.3.0.220 0s eee ees 1,06.) Serenade’ CDrigo))\e...0 5.0 cb beaicce: ee a5 
s Grieg—Volume 1 & 2 (Hach Vol.)...... 1.00 | Waltz’ (Brahms) ...4:0. 2.2 enc 35 
Chopin—Volume 1 & 2 (Each Vol.)..... 1.00 | Spanish Dance (Rehfeld) .............. .40 
Modern Classics Vol. 1 & 2 (Each)..... ¥.00 |} ‘Slavic, Dance (Dvorak) 25> s2e0 see cane 49 
Hclst & Streabbog (Easy Pieces)....... 1.00 | Romance (Wieniawski) ...............+ 40 








, EDW. B. MARKS MUSIC COMPANY 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 





On Sale at All Music Stores or Sent Direct by the Publishers at the Above Prices. 


Dream of Love—Liszt 


Mountain King 


Barcarolle—Behr—Grade 1 





Piano Solo (Simplified)),..0....::scvceve -40 | Song (German Words), High........... .40 
Violin Solo with Piano Acc. .........00. 75 Piano Duet (Four Hands).......... aatsreieaye 
 Low..Voice, Key: Cane .estraure scm -40 | Orchestra) (12 “Parts)\/ccece once eee -55 
| WELL-KNOWN “TEACHING PIECES” Price 

FOR PIANO Wee noes a we ie: . eo 

: . e arcarolle (Tales Hoffmann 

Sine ony Price Original or Simplified—Grade 3. 
Autumn—Chaminadel 20. s..nsu occ ccs .30 | Prelude—Rachmaninoff—Grade 4....... 
Bluette—Drigo ...... ee ON ere 30 | La Morena—Chaminade—Grade 4...... 
Carmen—Bizet see eee een a .30 | Bird As Prophet—Schumann—Grade 4.. 
Cavatina— Bohm ane eee _.. .30 | Kammenoi—Ostrow—Rubinstein—Grade 4 .40 
Consolations, No. 3—-Liszt ... ... .30 | Funeral March—Chopin—Grade 5...... -20 
Rustle of Spring—Sinding............-. .30 | Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6—Liszt—. 
Serenade—Drigo Son et Pattee Ce eee .30 Grade Giovete's sizielatere «Sennen tte eee eens -50 
Song of India—Rimsky-Kcrsakow....... .30 | Write For Complete Teaching Catalog. 
Souvenir—Drdla VW yten ae steeelene sitio ates 30 WELL-KNOWN “BELGIAN SCHOOL OF 
To Spring—Grieg _ acini nian Mhibiainetcle esha’ -30 VIOLIN” FOLIOS 
Prelude—Rachmanthat ee. niece eee 30 


Tannhauser—Wagner .............e00- 30 Recognized Authority on Violin Studies 
Faust—Gounod |‘. .cemenen tone eee oe -30 Forty Studies in the First Position— 
WELL-KNOWN BASS SONGS Price® Jf... 45.0 +s odie ae 1 

When the Bell in the Lighthoucze Rings. .35 Volume 2 

Roll on Thou Dark & Deep Blue Ocean .35 Sixty Studies in all Positions—Price.... 1.50 

Davy. Jones, Lockersencene ements 35 Volume 3 

King of the Vikings Ami iy .e4-0. 00 35 | Fifty Studies preparatory to pieces by 

As High As the Stars, As Deep As the ‘ Old and Modern Masters—Price...... 1.25 
Sea o's ..2 a). 2 bine aid Gee eee eee eran on Volume 4 


aise ie See TERRIA s hcasecacle 35 | Twenty-two Special Daily Exercises— 


Rolling’ Stone) 7,5 a,c oe eaten er 35 PTiCe. ohisee os <\s:0 ae Sale lee bt 3 

When the Ebb Tide Flows............- Bat) 

Out Where the Breakers Roar......... 35 | WELL-KNOWN “MUSIN” VIOLIN AND 

Song of the Forzelgn eee 35 PIANO SOLOS 

A Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. -35 | Barcarolle, (Tales Of Hoffmann) (Manger) 

Over the Seats. Ae eee eee Sy Slumber Song, (Weitzel)... 29.5.5. .40 

Courage) > \vntoc. SR ae eee -35 | Berceuse and Prayer (O. Musin)); <i ae -40 

WELL-KNOWN “CLASSICAL COMPO- | Nightingale (O. Musin)............... 45 
SITIONS” Swan Sone and (Zaen eee (Hugo) .60 

oetic Souvenir enko Fibich)....... -40 

i Half Hour Teaching Edition Mazurka de Bravoure (usin, oy ee F 

Light Mind—Behr—Grade 1........... gt Went Val ie 

Child’s Play—Behr—Grade 1........... 15 | Wearata Che - 


j . 15 Mazurka Champetre (J. Walters) 








: : Fd Serenade (Henri Matheys)............. -40 
Gossip—Bachmann—Grade 1 .......... os 
Little Story—Asther=-Grade al fee... 45 Mazurka Elegante (O. Musin)......... -40 
Happy Farmer—Schumann—Grade 2. -15 | WELL-KNOWN PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Cora Waltz—Streabbog—Grade 2...... 15 SUITABLE FOR TEACHING 
Echo Waltz—Streabbog—Grade 2...... -15 | Dance of the Honeybees...........css5 Ri) 
Dollies _Dream—Oesten—Grade 2...... <0 | Dance’ of the Songbirds. / 2... 4... d0, suas 25 
Beautiful May—Behr—Grade 2......... 25 | Chimes of Love.7.pecicns oan age} ee 35 
Anitra’s Dance—Grieg—Grade 3........ 20 | Dance of ‘the Fairies: 7. ¢..: Ssh oe 35 
Ave Maria—Gounod—Grade 3......... -20 | Glow- Worm—Original - Pe RE ee -45 
Curious Story—Heller—Grade 3........ -15 | Glow-Worm—Simplified ....... i ecctalebeiena 45 
Chanson Russe—Smith—Grade 3........ -25 | Glow-Worm—Four Hands.............. -65 
Palms—Faure—Grade 3................ 90") Battlevof the ‘Birds: . ec. ,.00 0) cee on 
Wedding March—Mendelssohn—Grade 3. .30 Moonlight on the Ocean............... .35 






Special Quantity Discount to Teachers. 


223-225 West 46th Street, New York 


SELECTED LIST OF WELL KNOWN STANDARD CLASSICAL AND 
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Live Books for Wide-Awake Piano Teachers 


TWO HANDS 


Chas. Wakefield Cadman 
A COUNTRY VACATION, Op. 37 
Grades II and II-III; contains & pieces; 22 pages........eccecececeeeee 7 


A VISIT TO GRANDMA’S, Op. 34 


on 


Grades II and II-III; contains 10 pieces; 25 pages........cecececeecece = 75 
SATURDAY IN TOWN, Op. 35 

Grades II and II-III; contains 10 pieces; 30 pages.......eccseeeceveee 75 

Helen L. Cramm 

MODERN MOTHER GOOSE, Op. 25 

Grades I-II and II; contains 26 pieces; 22 pageS.....sicscscsscsccccces 75 
GLAD AND GAY, Op. 30 

Grades I-IT; contains 5 pieces; 8 pages (sheet music, not a book)....... . 75 
A FOREST JUBILEE, Op. 31 

Peter ycontatis tapieces; 29 PageSss secre secd-cordcas varaueectindes, 1.00 


N. Irving Hyatt 
TWENTY FATHER GOOSE MELODIES 
isrades) Land 1-1; contains 20' pieces; 11 pages..:...0.e.ecccecceascece.. 75 


Giddings and Gilman 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS READER, No. 1 


Grades I and I-II; contains 110 pieces; 68 pages...........sceccecceese fs 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS READER, No. 2 
Grades I-IT and II}; contains 48 pieces; 45 pages........-.ccceccececeee 75 


C. W. Krogmann 
TEN LITTLE MORSELS OF MELODY, Op. 9 
Grades I and I-II; contains 10 pieces; 20 pages.........e.ccccccuceccee 1.00 


L. E. Orth 
ON THE WHITE KEYS, Op. 18 


Grades I and II; contains 12 pieces and 12 duets; 46 pages............. 1.25 
MOTHER GOOSE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Op. 5 
Grades II and II-III; contains 70 pieces; 90 pages..........0.0.0c0e-ee. 1.25 


Susan Schmitt 
LITTLE JOURNEYS IN TONELAND 
Sredes 1 and Ii; contains 20 pieces; 18 pages. .i7.-...20. 002 o os... 30 





EASY FOUR-HAND PIECES. (0. D. Music Series) 


Giagespblvand: Dil tcomtains 14iduets): 62. pages)c:) 2. .sc.c..s.cecsees.. 1.00 
FIRST PIANO DUETS. Op. 50. By Johannes Ziegler 

Grade II; contains 12 duets; 18 pages; Ditson Edition, No. 132........ Whe 
FOUR-HAND PIECES. Book I. (Tapper’s Graded Piano Course) 

eadecmieandells contains 34 diets; 45 pabeS. ic vec ness vcccccseeceay’, 1.00 
FOUR LITTLE HANDS 

Cradcsmeand: Lbsrcontains So diets $96) pagesy\..t0..ce< ses ocr e eden is 1.50 
ON THE WHITE KEYS. Op. 18. By L. E. Orth 

Grades I and IT; contains 12 duets and 12 solos; 46 pages............... nee 


TEACHER AND PUPIL. Book I. By Josef Low 


Grades I, II and II-III; contains 40 duets; 44 pages; 
PNGVEFEEIE UVIEOMSHVOPEOS (Sek acetate eee. hee oe ee 8 1.00 











Cedric W. Lemont 
DREAM PICTURES, Op. 6 


Grades III-IV ; contains 9 pieces; 29 PALES ire sce ae tO Me Ree re? 2 LZ 
CREOLE SKETCHES, Op. 15 

Grades III-IV; contains 9 pieces; ulistrations, Olpages vdeenee eee e, 1.25 
A SPANISH FIESTA, Op. 25 

Grades III-IV; contains 6 pieces; illustrations, 37 PARES 47 eit: Cok ake 1.25 
THIRTY SHORT STUDIES IN ALL KEYS, Op. 24 

Grades TTL Vy containeiaa pages. mnths 05 5s45 sdacde Jk. oWoac conc. 1.00 


Easy Collections from the 0. D. Music Series 


GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
FIRST YEAR 4 
Grades [+I]; contains 26-piecen + 46 pages... 0... ..0scievdsatacesctl., 1.00 
GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
SECOND YEAR—A (First Half) 
Grades II and II-III: contains 22 THECES AG pages: ee... so sac Uh ee ee 1.00 
GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
SECOND YEAR—B (Second Half) 
Grades II and III; contains 17 BICCES AOR POPES apt ianc oS hee at elect 1.00 
GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
THIRD YEAR—A (First Half) 
Grades III and IV; contains 14 IEEE AASRDAL ES. cha raclin «neha eee, 1.00 
GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
THIRD YEAR—B (Second Half) 


Grades III-IV; contains 13 pieces; 48 pages..............0..000000-55, 1.00 
FORTY FAVORITE AIRS IN EASY ARRANGEMENTS 

Grades II and II-III; contains 40 pieces; 7 97pages.................... 1.00 
FORTY FIRST YEAR PIANO PIECES 

Grades I and I-II; contains 40 pieces; 69 PESOS Nie ed eee PR ics ee eee 1.00 


FORTY- VERY EASY PIANO PIECES (First and Second Series) 
Grades I and II; each volume contains 40 pieces; 64 pages eac’; each...1.00 


LITTLE RECREATIONS FOR THE PIANO 





Grades I and IT: contains 20 MecesrrOZ, PAbesen nt Mv ete. teak ovine 1.00 
THIRTY EASY PIANO PIECES (Second Grade) 

Grades II and II-III; contains 30 pieces; 66 PAGES Hie nies atta ve sete 1.00 
TWENTY-FIVE EASY PIANO PIECES 

Grades II and II-III; contains 25 pieces; 62 PARES Maes cates dra eerec eae 1.06 


a 


FOUR HANDS 


THIRTY DUETS WITHOUT OCTAVES. By C. Gurlitt 

Grades IT and II-III; contains 30 duets; 58 pages; 

LSE SOVE EACH eI 0, GUGM MME 5 Saiy) alie Meipcig oe belle vc exec bee. Me 1,25 
TONE PICTURES. Op. 191. By Josef Léw 

Grades I and II; contains 23 duets: 38 pages; 

Ditsome Eauian, AN Guar tee sO. vs, Soe a wh CS cldas cadc dea dade. gos 1.00 
TWELVE EASY FOUR-HAND PIECES. By Leslie Loth 


Grades I and II; contains 12 duets; 32 pages: 


/fsiw, Davita, (Iv Opal Gases) Here eae k's so acc vc cates ddan sd dcce te. lee... 125 
VERY EASY PIANO DUETS. First Series. (0. D. Music Series) 

Grades I and II; contains 25 Geis TOO pageSine myraw tus Bee ine bec 1.00 
VERY EASY PIANO DUETS. Second Series. ((Q. J. Music Series) 


Grader TE contains Zyl OU Pagee ss svadevassttccscewacetdisvecs. 1.00 


THE MUSIC STUDENTS PiANO COURSE 


THE STANDARD TEXTBOOK FOR TRAINING IN MUSICIANSHIP AT THE PIANO 


BECAUSE IT IS THE 
MOST ELASTIC, MOST COMPACT, MOST PRACTICAL, LOWEST IN PRICE, GREATEST IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
SYSTEMATICALLY TRAINS EARS, FINGERS AND MIND AND CAN BE BOUGHT OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 


A FIVE-YEAR COURSE; FOUR QUARTERS A YEAR WITH NINE LESSONS IN EACH QUARTER 
THE TEACHER’S MANUALS EXPLAIN EVERY DOUBTFUL POINT 
EDITORS, Prof. Clarence G, Hamilton, Prof. John P. Marshall, Dr. Percy Goetschius, Will Earhart and William Arms Fisher 
Officially, adopted by the State of California as a text book 
Send to Oliver Ditson Company for a FREE sample copy of any one of the twenty books 
Mention this advertisement and name Year and Quarter wanted 








Two Important Novelties for all Teachers of Beginners 


A First How-Do-You-Do To Staff and Keyboard 
Text, Music and Illustrations 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
A unique and fascinating beginner’s book brightened with silhouette draw- 
ings by the author and attractive text throughout. 
Uses both clefs from the start. Regular price, 75 cents. To those who men- 
tion this advt. and write to the undersigned publishers within 30 days, the book 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 





Ditson’s Music Writer and Speller 
By ARTHUR B. CANFIELD 


The simplest and happiest method of learning notation. Explains each 
sign and character in its logical order, and makes them familiar by the natura! 
process of writing them. Different from amy other Speller. Regular price, 75 
cents. To those who mention this advt. and write to the undersigned publishers 
within 30 days, the book will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 





NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Sp-cial Offer 
Price 


October, 1923 


Album of Compositions for the Pianoforte 

















—PTOSEON Pid. Sie nic ere onn oe ntaete Suet iepe Cree 30 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio.... 3d 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte..... .30 
Bobolinks, Cantata—Busch Ede meaeiees : 30 
Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano... -30 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 

Accolay ; 7 arenes a eee remake 35 
Earle’s Modern Graded Course—3 

Grades, eoch ofetate anata fate, steko aoe 05 
Easy Opera Album—Piano Solo.... 35 
First Grade Eook, Bilbro = Se : 05 
Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle—Lieurance .40 
From My Youth—Piano Sketches— 

Brentzlin. Op 85. co: ee cee abies .30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod......... .15 
Kansas City Spirit, Cantata for Mixcd 

Voices—Busch REM os hs acer) .05 

e re Organ Transcriptions -50 
Yew Album of Marches. v0) .s.eaiee ts 35 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams -40 
New Recital Album, Piano............ 05 
New Theory Book—Orem............. .60 
Organ Score Anthem Book, Vol. 1— 

Sweney and Kirkpatrick Ts ; - 35 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

Lehrer : ; ; Soe: 5 see -40 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot............ a) 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

Part 1 ‘ : x : Bees Rt 37 3 
Songs for Girls, Album.......... sacar .40 
Standard Vocal Repertoire............ +35 
Stories Notes Can Tell—Terry. .35 


Twenty-five Little Melodies for the Fiano 
—Mana Zucca See ete ee : 3 
Vocal Studies for Low Voice—Whelpton .30 


New Music for Examination 
Monthly 


Teachers of piano, voice, violin or or- 
gan who appreciate the value of fresh 
material for study or recreation will not 
registering their names for a 
monthly assortment of new music. This 
music is sent subject to our usual “On 
Sale” terms and, if not used, is returnable 
at the close of the teaching season. A 
postal card request specifying the kind of 
music desired will secure this service, one 
of the most popular features of our busi- 


ness. 


regret 


Orchestra and 
Band Music 


Taking advantage of an opportunity we 
have purchased the entire stock of a local 
retailer and dealer in orchestra and band 
music, giving us possession of a large and 
complete assortment of all publications of 
this class. ‘This stock is in perfect condi- 
tion and includes everything of a standard 
It is constantly be- 
the addition of the new 
It is in charge of 
an experienced and competent man, famil- 
iar with the need of orchestra and band 
leaders. The department specializes in 
musie for school, church and amateur 
organizations and is prepared to furnish 
returnable selections of this class for ex- 
amination. 


or popular character. 
ing increased by 
issues of all publishers. 


Geoffrey O’ Hara 


\ new song by Mr. Geoffrey O’Hara is 
shortly coming from the press. This 
means a work from the pen of one 
of America’s most popular writers. 

Mr. O'Hara has chosen the subject of 
“Dreaming of Home” for this song but 
this very little idea of what the 
melody really is. We are convinced that 
this song will become immensely popular 
throughout the country as it has just the 
right amount of lilt and melody and the 
harmonies are particularly fascinating. 


new 


gives 








Mana-Zucca 
Henry Hadley 
Richard Hageman 


Fay Foster 
Four names of composers of songs 
which are quite familiar. Within the 


near future we will publish new material 
ef various sorts from the pens of these 
internationally known composers. We al- 
ready have under way a most charming 
song from Mana-Zucca called, “Just Some- 
thing” and we know this will please sing- 
ers and public alike wherever used. 

We might also mention a duet for 
soprano and alto by Henry Hadley which 
he calls “Ballade of June Roses.” This 
is rather pretentious and would do for 
recital work but is not too difficult to 
please audiences wherever given. 

We also have new songs by Daniel 
Protheroe, John Prindle Scott and a par- 
ticularly telling one by .T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn namely, “Little Telltale” which 
will surely become a favorite on all pro- 
grams. We are also just publishing a new 
sacred song by Paul Ambrose which will 
be found in this issue of THe Erupe and 
which is exactly the sort of sacred song 
our church singers are looking for at this 
time. We have also a new Christmas song 
not yet published, by this same composer, 
“The Angels’ Song.” 

We solicit your attention to our truly 
remarkable vocal catalog and will be glad 
to send you a selection of material ‘on 
sale” at your request. 


Vocal Studies 
For Low Voice 
By George Whelpton 


This work on Voice Culture is a contin- 
vation of previous works hy the sane 
author. We have already published an 
edition of these Vocal Studies for high 
and medium voice. This is an edition for 
low voice. The success of the former 
editions has warranted us to bring out the 
edition for lew voice and this is what we 
are now presenting. 

There are a great many students who 
have no higher ambition than to become 
intelligent and successful amateur singers, 
and have no desire for the professional 
stage. For such students this work is 
cspecially designed. The success of the 
work has been very acceptable and we 
look forward to this new edition for low 
voice to fill the already present demand. 
Many of the exercises in this volume are 
the same as the other volumes only in a 
lower key. 

Our special advance price, postpaid, 
when the work is published is only 30 
cents, 


Twenty-five Little Melodies 
For the Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 

We take much pleasure in announcing 
a new educational work by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost woman composers. At the 
beginning this is a real first-grade book. 
The first little melody is played with the 
right hand alone. A combination of the 
hands is introduced gradually. A number 
of the melodies are accompanied by 
appropriate texts. All the little pieces are 
very tuneful and such as’ will prove most 
attractive to very young players. This 


book may be used to supplement any in- 
struction book and it may accompany vol- 
ume one of the Graded Course. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy. 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Services 


At this time of the year it is necessary 
to begin rehearsing special music for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. We have 
recently published splendid new anthems 
for Thanksgiving use which we will gladly 
send fer examination. 

For Christmas we have a new Cantata, 
“King of Kings and Lord of All” which 
we consider one of the best in our list of 
such works and we recommend all choir 
masters to examine this cantata early in 
the season in order to prepare properly. 
We are also publishing a set of Standard 
Christmas Carols for mixed voices. This 
is No. 2 and together with No. 1, we are 
able to give all of the best carols which 
have been handed down from olden days. 
We are also publishing a set of Christmas 
Carols for men’s voices, also a set for two- 
part treble voices which may be sung by 
women or by boy choirs. 

We are publishing a new Christmas Solo, 
“The Angels’ Song,” by Paul Ambrose and 
we suggest to all choir masters that they 
order a selection now for consideration. 


The Ideal Hand 
Position Cards 

This card embodies a drawing of the 
hand of one of the greatest of the world’s 
pianists and teachers. It has arrows 
pointing to the important points in hand 
position as widely recognized by the best 
teachers of the world. Each arrow leads 
to text telling in the very simplest terms 
right on the card what should be observed. 
The idea is modern, direct, graphic. The 
wonder is that it has never been done be- 
fore in this way. The teacher may hang 
the card on the wall or put it on the 
piano rack and in a few seconds point out 
by object lesson just what the student 
must know. Better still at slight cost the 
student may have one of these cards to 
take home as a guide. Since it is the 
teacher who produces the best results in 
the shortest time who leads in any com- 
munity no wile-awake teacher can afford 
to be without one of these cards. Tt will 
look very decorative from the professional 
standpoint in your music room, Adyance 
price 25 cents for pack of 10 cards. A fine 
novelty to start the season. 


Songs for Girls 


To prepare a suitable and useful volume 
of songs for young girls is not an easy 


task. We will issue such a volume very 
soon. There will be no love songs nor 
baby songs but songs that the young 
girls love to sing on account of their 


beauty of melody, beauty of the lyrics and 
beauty of the harmony. The range will 
be for medium voice and the songs will be 
suitable for the home or could be used at 
scheols or even public use. 

Our endeavor is to make a volume that 
will be elevating, inspiring and uplifting. 
Nothing trifling, nothing old-fashioned but 
something that can be sung to others and 
be used for recital purposes. We feel 
that there is a demand for such a volume 
for young girls. 

Our advance of publication price is 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Standard Vocal 
Repertoire 


A collection of sacred and secular solos 
for various voices. Such a volume as this is 
indispensable in that it contains both sacred 
and secular songs, suitable for all occa- 
sions. The great variety of subjects 
treated renders this volume of real worth 
to the home as well as the church and the 
concert singer. Our special price places 
this book within reach of all and we have 
no hesitancy in saying that each number 
therein has been selected for this book on 
account of its particular merit. 

The advance of publication ‘ash price 
for this book is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Stories Notes Can Tell 
By Frances Terry 

Of course notes can tell stories. Any 
child knows that and any child will be 
delighted with the spirit of this set of six 
second-grade pieces full of imagination 
and melodic charm. Get them at the 
special advance of publication price of 35 
cents, postpaid. 
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Everybody’s Song Book 
A Special Bargain! 

Through a special arrangement with the 
publishers, we are able to offer our readers 
a truly unusual bargain in a song collec- 
tion of well over three hundred pages, pre- 
senting more than five hundred old and 
new song favorites, including familiar sen- 
timental and home songs, as well as the 
patriotic and folk songs of the United 
States and all other great nations. This 
veritable library of songs that deserve a 
place in every home where there is a piano 
will be specially priced at 75 cents, post- 
paid, while copies are available. This is 
an ideal book for the home and contains 
every song for such good reason that it 
deserves a place in such a collection. These 
numbers are equally well adapted for old 
and for young, for every occasion and for 
every mood. In offering this volume to 
our readers we feel very satisfied that ail 
who obtain copies will agree that it is a 
good 75 cents’ worth. 


A New Theory Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 


A new work by the author of the popu- 
lar “Harmony Book for Beginners.” This 
book goes into the whys and wherefores of 
creative music and makes practical appli- 
cation of the principles of theory and 
harmony. It is a work in which the 
student is taught to think and act for 
himself. Special attention is given to the 
structure of melody and to its relations 
to rhythm and harmony. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Kansas City Spirit 
Short Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Dr. Carl Busch 


Unique and useful is this most recent 
work by Dr. Busch extolling the charms 
of his habitat. 

A special program of Dr. Busch’s com- 
positions will be given soon in Kansas City 
at which this number will have its first 
rendition. While the text is particularly 
applicable to the one city, it is possible, 
by a slight variation in the wording to 
make use ef it in general festivals. 

The musical setting is not too difficult 
but is built on broad lines with a tremen- 
dous sweeping climax at the close. We 
recommend this to directors of civic fes- 
tival choruses. Our advance of publica- 
tion offer for one copy only is 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Lemare Album of 
Organ Transcriptions 


We announce with pride the coming 
publication of a distinctive work which or- 
ganists will surely welcome with delight. 
Edwin H. Lemare, believed by many to be 
the greatest of present-day organists of 
his school, and admiltedly the greatest 
of English Organists since the time of W. 
T. Best has written especially for the 
Theodore Presser Company some of the 
most practical and at the same time beau- 
tiful compositions and arrangements of 
well-known songs that we have ever seen. 
The collection of eighteen pieces includes 
works of interest for church, for concert 
and for moving pictures, It is the kind of 
a work which every organist past the 
“beginner stage” will feel that he “has to 


have.” Numerous novel chime effects are ~ 
introduced. By sending in your order 


now you may secure this work upon publi- 
cation at a very considerable reduction. 
Our special advance introductory price 
is only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Album of Compositions 
For the Pianoforte 
By M. L. Preston 


Mrs. M.,1. Preston (M. Loeb-Evans) 
is a very popular writer of teaching pieces 
and lighter drawing-room pieces for the 
piano. In response to numerous demands 
we are compiling an album of the most 
successful of these pieces. This will prove 
an attractive book, either for teaching, 
recreation or recital purposes. The pieces 
will range in difficulty from grades two to 
four. They are in various styles. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
yance of publication is 30 cents per copy- 
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New Recital Album 
For the Pianoforte 


This is a collection of pieces of inter- 
mediate grade, not having appeared in any 
other album, which are especially adapted 
for use in recitals. These pieces are selec- 
ted, not only because they ‘are good to 
listen to, but also because they have in 
them qualities which render them worth 
while to study. A recital piece should 
not be studied merely to be played once 
or twice but it should be worth while be- 
ing added to one’s permanent repertoire. 
The pieces in this book are of just the 
right quality. They are in all styles. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 


Easy Opera 
Album 


There is always a demand for an album 
of operatic music arranged for players of 
moderate ability as most music of this 
class tends toward the florid in style and 
is technically beyond the player who has 
not made very considerable advancement. 
Our “Easy Opera Album” will meet the 
need for such a collection by providing a 
really playable series of arrangements 
that, when mastered, will sound much 
harder than is really the case. Every 
pianist’s repertoire should include the 
well-known operatic works in some form 
of piano transcription; they include melo- 
dies that all listeners like to hear, themes 
that are world-wide in their appeal. The 
new book will prove a source of musical 
satisfaction and enjoyment. Until publi- 
cation, the introductory cash price is 35 
cents. 


Church Orchestra 
Collection 


The above is a descriptive title used 
mainly to define the general character of 
our coming orchestra collection. This col- 
lection as to instrumentation and degree 
of difficulty will follow closely along the 
line of “Presser’s Popular Orchestra 
Book” which in its year’s existence has 
outsold any book of this kind we have 
ever handled. The new compilation will 
include from twelve to fifteen numbers 


_ selected with special reference to their 


suitableness for Church, Sunday School 
and Public School Orchestras. The ar- 
rangement of the music is such that any 
amateur organization will be able to play 
it practically at sight. Before publication, 
the special price is 15 cents for each or- 
chestra part and 30 cents for the piano 
part. Purchasers may order any number 
of parts in advance at these prices which 
will be withdrawn as soon as the books are 
issued. 


New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


There is always room for a new instruc- 
tion book, especially when it has some- 
thing new to say and says it well. In 
these days there is a considerable demand 
for an instruction book that begins using 
the treble and bass clefs simultaneously. 
This book begins with both hands on 
middle C, one note being added at a time 
in either direction. In the making of this 
book the author has borne in mind the old 
adage: “One thing at a time and _ that 
done well.” 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Piano 


In this new book especial attention has 
been given to tne various types of marches 
and the book contains an introduction, 
explaining just when each should be used. 
The Modern Military March as used out- 
doors and in large buildings is quite un- 
Suited for the usual indoor marching, 
where it is best to use a march having four 
steps to the measure. Indoor processions 
on festival occasions require still another 
type of march. All of the above are 
provided for in this book and the material 
is of the best possible character, melodious 
throughout and rhythmically correct. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy 
postpaid. 


Album of Trills 
For the Piano 


This is the first of a series of educa- 
tional books which we are about to issue. 
It will be followed by volumes covering 
various phases of technic, such as arpeg- 
gios, scales, octave playing, ete. This 
album is not an instruction book or, exer- 
cise book but a collection of pieces con- 
taining these various forms of technic. In 
the trill volume the pieces are all of a 
very pleasing order and every piece in the 
volume has gone through many editions. 

There is one thing to be considered in 
this work and that is that the trill is 
presented in a variety of forms. Besides 
the strict trill of two-finger exercises there 
is a melody note and the trill running 
along in the same hand, then there are 
trills representing the mill, with the trill 
in the left hand and the meledy in the 
upper hand. In going over the volume we 
find no less than six different forms of 
the trill. This gives the pupil a practical 
use of this device. 

Our special advance of publication price 
on this volume is 30 cents, postpaid. 


The Organ Score Anthem 
Book, Vol. 1 
(Sweney and Kirkpatrick) 


This is not a new book, but one of: three 
of which we have just acquired the plates. 
These books have enjoyed wide popularity 
and the original publisher has turned over 
to us a large number of orders to be filled 
when the books are reprinted. The vol- 
ume named at the head of this notice is 
now about ready to go to the printers, the 
others “The Organ Score Anthem Book,” 
Volume 11 and another collection in the 
same style also edited by Sweney and 
Kirkpatrick will be brought out at an 
early date. ‘There are thirty anthems in 
“The Organ Score” Vol. 1, and these are 
all adapted to the work of the average 
choir. ‘The music is written on two staves, 
thus saving much space and meeting the 
wishes of church singers who prefer the 
score in this form. 

After publication, the regular price will 
be 75 cents, but one introductory sample 
copy may be had now for 35 cents, cash. 


The Modern Graded Course 
By Henry Edmond Earle 


This work, which we announced for the 
first time in the July issue of Tur Ervunve, 
is one that the average teacher of piano 
will be glad to know about. It is a 
Graded Course in three volumes. The 
first volume can be used as a very first 
book as it has all the rudiments of music 
and the exercises begin in the very sim- 
plest manner. The third and last book, will 
take the pupil up to about two years 
study or possibly two and a half. The 
selections, themselves, are very well chosen. 
Mr. Earle has used the very best judg- 
ment in the material he has selected. They 
are very pleasing and at the same time 
quite educational. The work itself is 
like Mathew’s Graded Course and could 
alternate with it, but it could not be used 
in connection with it because there are 
a great many duplicates used. 

Our advance price on this work for a 
sample copy each of the volumes, postpaid, 
35 cents. 


Forgotten Trails 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


Songs of the great outdoors from the 
land of mighty mountains, vast prairies, 
lofty woods. Mr. Lieurance has caught 
the voice of our romantic west and immor- 
talized fast disappearing scenes of the 
most fascinating epoch of our national 
development. These are songs for the 
home and for the concert and for the 
studio. You can not fail to like them. 
The advance of publication price is only 
40 cents for the four new songs complete. 


Bargain Prices on Magazines 
Expire October 31st 


The opportunity to secure the best fic- 
tion in combination with Erupr Music 
Macaztne at greatly reduced prices 
expires October 31st, 1923. The savings 
are substantial if orders are placed before 
that date, Send for circular. Make 
your selections promptly as all combina- 
tions will be advanced in price beginning 
November Ist, 1928. 
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Your Own === 


Personal 


Embossed Stationery 


900 Sheets ¢ 
100 Envelopes 








My ‘‘Cameo”’ Process has all the distinctive appearance of die en- 
graving, with an added lustre that is both exquisite and exclusive. 
This work must not be confused with ordinary printed stationery. 


Correct ‘‘Club” size sheets—single or folded 634x5%%, 
heavy watermarked bond paper, either White, Gray, 
Buff or Blue; round edge, long pointed flap envel- 
opes. Your name and address (3 lines allowed, 25 
letters to a line) embossed at top center of sheets and 
on envelope flap; name may be omitted from either 
paper or envelopes, if desired. Embossing in Blue, 
Black, Royal Purple, Jade Green or Gold. 


100 single sheets and 100 envelopes all embossed, 


with 100 extra or plain sheets. Prepaid, $2.00 (For 
embossing entire 200 sheets, add 50 cents). 






100 double (folded) sheets and 100 envelopes, all 
embossed: Prepaid, $2.00. 

I do not acknowledge orders or send proofs, but 
with every box I send you a money-back satisfaction 
guarantee. Write or PRINT plainly. Tell me: 
Single or Folded sheets, color paper, color embossing, 
what you want on paper, what you want on envel- 
opes. Enclose check, money order or currence y for 


$2.00. West of Mississippi River, Canada and Island 
Possessions add 20 cents, 


Wallace Brown 
tationer— 
225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
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CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 

R to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 

pupils prepared for concerts and recitals. 

Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. Y. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE 
PIANO. SCHOOL #2" 


ers. Well-trained assistant teachers for fundamental work. 
Write for circular, Address Gustave L, Becker, 518 W. 143rd St, 
New York City. r 


Conservatory Dept. Strong 
B EE C Hl W 0 D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 











Teacher; 


JU DSON, Pianist, 
Composer, Advice to Teachers on 
individual problems at small cost. 


Personal Service Bureau. Write for information. ARDMORE, PA, 


EMMA BOEHM-OLLER 


Piano Instruction, Studied under Emil von Sauer, Wynne Pyle 
Arthur Friedheim. Carnegie Hall Studio 502, New York City 
Class and Privats Lessons, Saturdays from 2 to 5P. M. for 
interviews. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muatic 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Direetor 
327-81 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. 











Improved Masic “Study for 
D U NN | N : beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 





ADDA C. Naral Teacher, Teacher's 8 ; Training 
Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


EDDY 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
CH A D. {from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE 


MOULTON Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 


Studio—Sternberg School 
30 8. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
RI ESBER rs & Liszt. Head Piano 
PIANO Dep't N.Y. School of Music and 

Arts, 437 Fitth Ave,, Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N, Y. 0. 
ence of Piano Playing. Most approved 


RO YC F modern principles. N. ¥. School of Music 


EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive.,Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 





Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 


Potsdam, N. ¥. 











School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside DES cor. 87th St. 
FP. W. Piano Instruction based on 
his personal instruction by Reincke, 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
N: modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melcdy Writing, 


Counterpoint and Musical Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 
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VIRGIL 








MRS. A. M. 
Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd St., New York 


Mrs. A. K. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
510 West End Ave, New York 











WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM FRI Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc 
Kimball Hall Chicago 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Tere atory ver, anda 
Galesburg, Illinois 
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ANNAM. Pupil of Leschetizks 
Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Agsig 


’ COURSE | OF: MUSIC STUDY 
B U R OW Kindergarten and Primary 
Dept. D, 246 Highland Ave. ,H.P. 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. S. M. 620 8. 
ment and Record B 
Normal Training Clr 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Conserv atory of Muate 
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First Grade Book 
For Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

This little book would do very well to 
follow any kindergarten method for younger 
students. It may also be used to accom- 
pany any instruction book or in fact to re- 
place the first instruction book. Miss 
Bilbro is a teacher of wide experience and 
she has the knack of making things very 
interesting for young minds. This book is 
especially adapted for pupils with small 
hands. It does not go beyond the first 
grade, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in First Position 
3y O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1. 


Our new edition of this work is now 
nearly ready. The editing is by Mr. Otto 
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Mever, who is a well-known pupil of 
Sevecik, and understands his method 
thoroughly. This book may be used for 


daily technical practice to good aslvantage 
during a number of years. It has become 
the standard exposition of the possibilities 
of the first position in violin playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Scene De Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


This number is one of the standard 
teaching pieces for the violin. Although 
it is not extremely difficult, it is very 
showy, and it represents a certain stage 
of progress in. violin technic. Nearly 
every student plays it at some time or 
other. Our new edition of this work hes 
been prepared with a great deal of care 
and it is edited by a famous contempo- 
rary violinist. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Concerto No. I 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 

Concertos for the Violin are used for 
other than concert purposes. The classic 
concerto especially, such as the one by 
Accolay, is usually a compendium of violin 
technic and as such it represents a certain 
stage in the progress of the student. The 
concerto by Accolay is much used for 
study purposes. Our new edition is su- 
perior in all respects. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Gallia 
Motet or Short Cantata 
For Mixed Voices 
By Charles Gounod 

Special musical services need this short 
concerted number to show the ability of 
the choir and its director. The work is 
not difficult to any great degree but is 
thoroughly classic in its lines and demands 
but one solo voice, a soprano. This is a 
short work, but of great dignity and every 
choir should render this at least once a 
year as a fitting climax to a service of 
song. 

‘The advance of publication offer for one 
copy only is 15 cents, postpaid. 


From My Youth 
Twelve Characteristic Sketches 
For the Piano 
By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 

Richard Krentzlin is one of the most 
successful living writers of teaching pieces 
for the piano. His new book contains a 
series of twelve numbers arranged in pro- 
order beginning in the second 
erade. Each piece is complete in itself 
and bears a characteristic title. The 
pieces are well contrasted, each one intro- 
ducing something of a special rhythmic or 
technical point. The pieces are valuable 
aiso as studies in style and expression. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
By A. Sartorio 

There is an increasing demand for six- 
hand pieces. Where there are three 
friends, or three sisters, or three in the 
family who play, this volume will be very 
acceptable because it saves the price of 
buying individual pieces. The selection 
by Mr. Sartorio is done in a very musi- 
cianly way; some are original compositions 
and some selected pieces of Chopin, Schu- 
bert, Mozart and they are within the grasp 
of players in the third grade or those who 
have taken two years’ instruction. This is 
the only volume that we have of this kind 
in our catalog and we look for it to be a 
great success. 

Our special advance price on this album 
is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Bobolinks 
A Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Carl Busch 


A short cantata for children’s or treble 
voices by Dr. Carl Busch. Festivals as 
well as women’s clubs will find herein not 
only material for study but a splendid 
number for rendition. The exuberant 
spirit of the text, full of the joy of living, 
is extremely well portrayed in the music 
by Dr. Busch. The work is short and not 
too difficult for ambitious Supervisors to 
try in connection with school entertain- 
ments and it is sufficiently classic to inter- 
est women’s clubs where a novelty is 
desired. 

The advance of publication offer for one 
copy only is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Polyphonic Studies for Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


This book carries out the idea of Mr. 
Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the Violin 
published some little time ago. This 
latter work has already achieved popular- 
ity. The idea of teaching violin in classes 
is a good one. It requires special mate- 
rial, however. The Polyphonic Studies 
carry the students into the third posi- 
tion, introducing shifting and double-stops. 
All of the studies are written in three 
part harmony, thus developing the idea of 
exsemble playing right from the start. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A Special Anniversary 
Premium for Our Women 
Premium Workers 


Pearl Beads 

We have secured an especially attrac- 
tive lot of pearl beads which will delight 
every feminine heart. They are 23 inches 
in length and guaranteed indestructible by 
the manufacturer. They will not peel nor 
discolor. The beads are of different 
grades but any grade which you may 
select is bound to please. Indicate your 
choice. Sent for 3, 4 or 5 subscriptions. 


Pearl Chokers 
The very same quality as the above for 
only three subscriptions. 
Chokers of either amber or sapphire 
beads for only two subscriptions. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The following works are now ready for 
delivery and therefore the Advance of 
Publication price offered is withdrawn. 
who subscribed for them in Ad- 
yance of Publication will receive copies 
for the low advance price, and ‘we feel 
sure that our advance subscribers will 
find these new works excellent in their 
class. 

Two Players. Four hand Collection. 
Price, 75 cents. This is the volume adver- 
tised in advance of publication as the 
New Four Hand Album. It gives a fine 
collection of miscellaneous material lying 
chiefly in the intermediate grades. 

Six Pianoforte Pieces. By Charles Huer- 
ter. Price, $1.00. Mr. Charles Huerter 
stands out as a very promising Ameri- 
can composer and we are more than de- 
lighted to be able to add to our catalog 
this collection of six new numbers. These 
numbers are of a type that will appeal to 





concert pianists, and teachers desiring 
new material for pupils in about the fifth 
grade will find them very appealing. These 
compositions are very characteristic with 
a fine vein of original melody and the 
modern harmonic treatment adds addi- 
uonal interest. 


Mon-dah-min. By Paul Bliss. Price, 60 
cents. This is an American Indian Legend 
arranged as a cantata for treble voices. 
The score is with piano accompaniment 
with two or three part singing and occa- 
sional obbligatos. There is some very 
excellent writing in this cantata and it is 
an offering worthy of the pen of Mr. Bliss, 
whose cantatas and operettas are inter- 
nationally known. 


First Piano Lessons at Home. By Anna 
H. Hamilton—Fiano Book II, price, 75 
cents; Writing Book II, 25 cents. Several 
months ago we published the first volume 
of this unique instruction work for the 
piano and we now have the second volume 
ready. A writing book goes with each 
volume, thus insuring the pupil gaining an 
excellent knowledge of notation, etc. 
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Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New 
Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 
Mrs. T. O. Glover, 1825 Gorman St., Waco, Texas. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia Ryan, 311 West 95th Street, Apt. 3, New York City. 


Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
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HENRY HOTZ 


JUNE IS IN 


. Words by EDWARD LOCKTON 
High Voice in D (Range E to a) 








One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 
NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 
Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
Mand Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


HENRY HOTZ 


Well-Known Voice Teacher of Philadelphia - 
and Director of the Madrigal Singers 


Says of ‘“JUNE IS IN MY HEART” 


‘‘] find this song not only most attract- 
ive, but very useful. 


are having success withit in the concert 


Price, 60 cents 
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Effa Ellis Perfield 


New Address 


121 Madison Avenue 
(30th Street) 


NEW YORK CITY 
1 Block off Fifth Avenue 


COURSES IN 
Music, Musicianship 
and Pedagogy 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 20th to September 8th 
ASSOCIATE TEACHERS WANTED 









SAINT LOUIS 


KROEGER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(E. R. KROEGER, Director) 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
4300 Olive Street 
SEND FOR CATALOG 






Special Low Rates for Beginners 
Send for handsome Catalog to the 


BROS. EPSTEIN 


ODEON BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. 









of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


York. 


held monthly through the year. 





I am enthusiastic 
teaching song and my pupils 


MY HEART 


Music by GRAHAM VAUGHN 
Low Voice in C (Range d to g) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Old Violin Outfit, 74 years 
old, $50. Address, Musician, 133 Harrison 
Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. 












WANTED—Second-hand student's reed 
pedal organ. Address BE. N. West, Box “217, 
pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Position teaching or concert- 
ising by pianist. Write G. 8., care of Etude. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
seripts corrected. . Harmony, Correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffaio, N. Y. 














MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milw aukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHY NOT LET US PLAY FOR YOU? 
Roy Johnson’s Unbleached American Jazz 
Manipulators. Phone Spruce 10386 or write 





\ 213 § . 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 








FOR. SALE—To close estate. Collection 
of OLD VIOLINS; low prices. Apply for 
list. O. M. Pausch, 2220 Blake St., Berkeley, 
California. 





“LONGING ’—A beautiful new ballad for 
sale at 40 cents a copy by the composer, 
Corrine Bartelchalmers, Malvern, Iowa. 





LEARN “TO COMPOSE—A course in 20 
lessons by mail. Write for particulars. R. 
W. Martin School, 145 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. 


ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of 
’ MSS. a specialty. A. W. Borst, 3600 Ham- 


ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., composer of can- 
tatas, pianoforte, sacred music and songs. 





MOVING PICTURE PLAYING — “The 


Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,’ a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. ‘James, 69-71 North State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 


IANISTS can become perfect 
sight readers by studying 

my course on ‘The Art of 
Sight Reading.” Sight reading 
is not a ‘‘gift’’ and is within the 
reach of all pianists — beginners 
and advanced. It tells you of the 
difficulties of sight reading and 
how overcome — method of read- 
ing and practice— faults made 
and how rectified — how to play 
accompaniments at sight — etc. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OFFER I!! OCTOBER ONLY 92.0 


Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail 
Satisfaction ETE ed or Refund made 


DANFORD HALL os CHICAGO 
CLASS PINS 


FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
Taree ay CLUB AND NUMBERINCLASS 
yy Eith llustrated made with any 3 let- 
ome Eee asd 2 tieoren, 1 oe 2 colors enamel 


QS Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 
WH 










silver,40@ea., $4. 00 doz. Write for catalog 


\ 3499 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


BastianBros.Co. 565 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. °°*9 
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Ir Was For Me = on Fiano or Organ, 


SACRED SONG 
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SACRED song 


4 Que Far \n THEE 


Dp SONd 
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GRATEFUL. 0 LORD, “AM | 


THE inis, 


es 61 SNE 


FREE 5 CENTS ih in, “STAMPS ce ate a 


RATEFUL, O Lord, 
@ Oh, grateful, Lord, am I 
For the wonders of Thy smiling sky, 
For golden sunshine, for the silver rain, 
EPP Spc And the earth just rings with gladness, 
Skies are blue again. 
2+ Grateful, oh Lord, grateful for Thy carg@, 
SACRED SONG Knowing Thy love enfolds me ev'rywhere. 
—Sa- Oh, give me strength to walk Thy way each day, 
» Glad for all Thy blessings 
Ws H GARDNER And to Thee I pray, I pray! 


CARO ROMA 
Grateful, O Lord, to Thee, O Lord, I pray 


arn For new strength to live each coming day 
Ci pe Let me be grateful for Thy blessings rare, 
ci 


For Thy love that e’er surrounds me 


Pwr @ S . 
Seper d sed With a tender care. 


Grateful for glories of the setting sun, 
Lommcuniiten When shadows falling, tell me day {is done; 
Bb, (bb ue oe (c to e) he (eb to g) For angel eyes that look from stars on high, 
ft lata Grateful, O Lord, am I, grateful am I. 
Bb, Melody arewe ae et High—e 
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Male, Female al a ilixed Voices—l5e Wins Ho Gardner 
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ONE OF THE MANY BEAU TIFUL B ALL ADS FEATURED IN SONGL AND: IT 1S THE 
WORK OF TWO FAVORITE WRITERS, -BOTH OF. WHOM EXCEL IN THIS TYPE OI! 
era vane Genter OF THE BEST SONGS OF THANKSGIVING EVER PENNED. THE 


MUSIC IS BROAD, MELODIOUS AND EFFECTIVE IN ITS VERY SIMPLICITY; THE POEM FITS MOST 
APPROPRIATELY FOR ALL OCCASIONS—EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR—IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, THANKSGIVING DAY 


CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, ETC—AND PARTICULARLY ON 


NO NEBD OEE IES  eOS S  I S SE GIOnets al fo Pee Oe INI DIE AAR 
Koy <a ~. Das a as 


The Hand That Rocks The Cradle 
so Swing The Brush 


“WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Insure even tempers on odd jobs. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Hane 
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} — . Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 
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BY JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


O LITTLE TOWN 
OF BETHLEHEM 
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Viola Dara, Beautiful Photoplay Star, recommends Maybelline 


“EYES THAT CHARM” 


I YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 
Pek pe hes works beauty wonders. Scant 


id lux- 
syebrows and lashes are mace toappear naturally dark, long an 
urfous, All the hidden(loveliness et youreyes em b fiance lento 
and expression—isinstantly revealed. The difference C coniay babies 
Girlsand womeneverywhere,even the mostheautifalactress BB 
stage and screen, now realize that MAYBELLIN ‘ © Za 
most important aid to beauty and use it regularly e 
MAYBELLINE {sunlike other preparations, it is as va 
absolutely harmless, greaselessand delightful to 
Does notspread and smear on the face or \i 
nthelashes, We guarantee ‘hat youwillbe \}} 
rfectly delighted with results. Each dainty box 
contains mirrorand brush. Twoshades: Blackan 
Brown, 75¢c AT YOUR DEALER’S ordirect from 
us, postpaid, Acceptonly genuine MAYBELLINE 4 
and your satisfactionis assured. Tearoutthisad ¢ 
NOW asa reminder, 

Maybelline Co.,4750-94 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

















A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 


AN ARMY 

OF BOYS ; 
more (This is J 9 
than the regular 

400,000 Frias) 
strong 








j gaining recruits every day because 
th lendidly illustrated magazine contains Just 
sort of reading every red-blooded American 
J ants. The very best stories, both serial and 
hort, by the world’s best writers. Special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collecting, 
Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., etc. 
Beautiful big p with handsome covers in colors. 
A big lot of jokes and comic drawi 

We ray $132.00 in Cash priz 
amateur 1es, d ings, Cartoons, articles 
There is no 























on 1 ; electricity, etc. 

reason why vour be hould not win some of these 

Cash Prizes. "These Prize Contests are continuous 
nd each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 

full particulars regarding them. 


Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS' 
subscription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would lke to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
instruction, 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 

(On sale at all newsstands 10c a copy) 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., Inc., 
7222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents fora six months’ subscription to THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


as per your special half price offer. 


Enter my subscription promptly and send me my first copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return mail. 
You agree to return my 25 cents at once should I not be 
more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 
My Name i8.cccvecccsic corse kebretenseeeleeuae + eewsuinetee® 
My AGAress. IS isc sence ccncicate a scalea ges werp ate minins 
(Please write plaialy)* ive vee bensanisdivesuspetirces ve 





INTERNATIONAL 





MUSICAL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 
FFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 








The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’ are anthems of moderate diffi-ulty, opposite 


Any of the works named may be had for ex 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 2nd 
ORGAN NUMBER 
G. T. Alexis 


Andante Pastorale 
ANTHEM 

a. O God Our Strength.T. D. Williams 
b. O Master Let Me Walk With 


Theese. ce aan J. T. Wolcott 
OFFERTORY 
Crucifix—Duet (Sop. & Mezzo 
Or. Ténoneelbar.) ae! J, Faure 


ORGAN NUMBER \i 
Processional March.....Scotson-Clark 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 2nd 
ORGAN NUMBER 


La.Chansoniya pe M. P. Hoffmann 
ANTHEM 
a. Consider the Lilies.W. R. Waghorne 
b. Who Is God Save the Lord 
(Trio for Sop. Tenor & 
Basse eee H. Wildermere 
OFFERTORY 
Shadows of the Evening Hour 
(Hightorsbow) esas F, G. Rathbun 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Fanfare.) cence eater Th. Dubots 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 9th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Memories 
ANTHEM 
a. Ho! Everyone That Thirsteth 
G. C. Martin 
b. How Lovely Are Thy Dwell- 


Clifford Demarest 


ING'S sae Pee OEE te Le aeSolly 
OFFERTORY 
Redemption (High, Medium or 
Low ) ic eee: eee R. M. Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Marchitine Batlatepeae see W. Faulkes 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 9th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Allegretto Scherzando....... Us VERVE ae, 
ANTHEM 
a. God That Madest Earth and 
Heavens seemece W. R. Waghorne 


b. I Will Feed My Flock..C. Semper 
OFFERTORY 
Shadows of the Evening Hour 
(Duet—Contr. & Bar.) .C. S. Briggs 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Match ‘an Gye rate ee l. G. Cummings 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 16th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Andantinouee ee ne C. H. Lowden 
ANTHEM 
a. Prepare Ye the Way of the 
Worlds. 2a res G. M. Garrett 


b. Come and Worship the Lord 
O. M. Schoebel 
OFFERTORY 
Spirit Divine (Duet for Sop. and 
Tenor).s esse ae H. H. A. Beach 
ORGAN NUMBER 
March from ‘“Athalia” 
Mendelssohn-Steggall 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 16th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Song of the Angels....7. D. Williams 
ANTHEM 
a. God’s Love Eternal 
P. L. Hillemacher 
b. Lord Is My Shepherd. .Smart-W est 
OFFERTORY 
Abide With Me (Med. Voice) 
Homer Samuels 


k. Diggle 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Hosannah 

























Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as | 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ONDON 
ATARRHAL JELLY 


9 
'S SOLD BY 


ALL DEALERS 





amination. 


“b” those of a simple type. 
Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 23rd | 


ORGAN NUMBER 


Adoration, ..e eset ieee 1. R. Gaul 
ANTHEM | 
Gsoing, O-bleavedsr...-aees B. Tours 
b. O Come to My Heart, Lord 
JesuS aaa see ee F. H. Brackett 
OFFERTORY ; 
Heralds of Heaven (High or 
Low VOice)sueeaoce P. A. Schnecker 
ORGAN NUMBER ; 
Plosantial) aie eee eee eee P. Watchs 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 23rd 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Angel's Serenadeeme te. cee G. Braga 
ANTHEM F 
Gs Arise, Ohinemen ent ens 4 J. E, Roberts 


b. Brightest and Best...A4. Rubinstein 
OFFERTORY i , Yee. 
The Angel’s Song (High Voice) 
Paul Ambrose 
ORGAN NUMBER . 
Christmas Postlude..... E. S. Hosmer 


CHRISTMAS, December 25th. Morning 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Adoration 
ANTHEM 
a. Unto You a Saviour....M. Watson 
b. First Christmas Morn...£. Newton 


Borowski 


OFFERTORY 
When Christ Was Born (High 
V 01C6:):: See eceee, Cee Rk. M. Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Ghristmas) Marche aera Merkel 


CHRISTMAS, December 25th, Evening 
ORGAN NUMBER 


argos.) eee 8 vorak-Leighter 
ANTHEM 
a. Star of Bethlehem....... S. Adams 
b. O Little Babe of Bethlehem 
R. M. Stults 
OFFERTORY 


Immanuel (High Voice)...C. Bochau 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Hallelujah Chorus....... Handel-Gaul 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 30th 
ORGAN NUMBER : 


Idylle 2.5 oS ete L. Wely 
ANTHEM 
a. Zion That Bringest Good 
Tidingstenee sees R. S. Morrison 
b. What Sounds Are These?..D. Bird 
OFFERTORY 


1 Heard the Voice (Duet—Sop. 
& Tenor or Alto & Bass) 
F. G. Rathbun 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Postlude (Polonaise Militaire) 
Chopin-Gaul 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 30th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
As Memoryeneieeeee J. R. Gillette 
ANTHEM 
a. Behold the Days Come 
H. H. Woodward 
b. Song of the Angels.../e. M. Stults 
OFFERTORY 


Saviour Divine (Sop.)..... W. Baines 
ORGAN NUMBER . 
Késtal Marchi. eee E. R. Kroeger 





SPECIAL MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
ETUDE MAGAZINE DEPT. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ina three-year course at Weimar, Mr. 
now in this country, 


ACCOMPANIST’S COURSE 





CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer 


Special Course, Coaching Concert Pianists, Teachers and Advanced Pupils 


LISZT’S INTERPRETATIONS AND METHODS 


Comprising the super-pianist’s instructions to Rosenthal, Siloti and d’Albert, as fellow students 
Lachmund being not only one of the few bonafide pupils 
. but the only American to whom Liszt gave a written testimonial: “Here- 
with allow me to recommend Mr. Carl Lachmund, who however recommends himself the best 
by reason of his eminent dexterity as executant and theoretical musician. F. Liszt.” 


A SHORTER WAY TO TECHNIC 


Original hand-culture system based on principles taught by Moszkowski and Scharwenka 





THE ETUDE 
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‘TAN GOS 
4 a Bunte-blended, 
chocolate covering, 
thick and rich, then 
—marshmallow, 
toasted peanuts, ma- 
ple cream—allin one, 


thetasty candy treat 
supreme, 








Candy 


|, BUNTE BROTHERS *CHICAGO 









New Teaching Pieces 


THE S., BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Publishers of the celebrated Merz Method and 


a full line of teaching material, have added their 
1923 issues, among them two sets of attractive 
and instructive Pieces by Gordon S. Thayer. 


~~ SUNBEAMS PLEASURE PIECES 
Antiphonal my Mountain Echoes 
Song of the Lark The Surprise Party 
Humming of the Bees Ocean Lullaby 

Birds at Dawn 
Sunset on the Mountain 
In the Park 









Memories 
The Trapeze 
The Syren’s Song 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


MAKING TRIALS | ie 
OF TRUE.TONE = 








By... : i > 
PT ae WAY Hee iakeawuveatibanen 
TUNE-A- ( Ws : SF } 
WE furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres~ 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN . 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self: 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass. 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick \Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Kar Playing. 110.pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FRER 
special offer. 7 


Waterman Piano School, 24] Superba Theater Bldg.,LogAngeles, Cal 
—_——— 
ne 


© >| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 


















BOSTON, MASS. 
Should d ir of H 
NO TEACHER Should despair of finding the 


desired without first writing our service department. 
THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
a — 






STEINWAY HALL, 109 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK 














Perfecting pian’sts for this growing vocation. 
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THE ETUDE 


Use Sherwood’s ideas in your 


own teaching. Make it more 






valuable and thus increase your 






earning capacity. 





Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition r 
but they lack the necessary expert knowledgez Thus, the difference between their present standing and lead 
classes—hetween high and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the 
profession either as singer, player or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and 
artists and you will find that every great musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 


ates and larger classes, 
ership—between large and small 


Sherwood, who gained early and world-wide recognition as one of America’s greatest pianists and most successful teachers, was a pupil of 
Deppe, Kullak and the great Liszt, all pupils of Czerny, who received his instruction at first hand from the master Beethoven himself. And the 
sum of this knowledge and the result of his own life-time study and experience Sherwood put into the 


Normal Piano Course and University-Extension Lectures on the Art of Teaching Music. 


This course was especially prepared for teachers. It solves the difficult problems met with in your teaching, practice, and study. It will 
enable you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, and to give 
your pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific instruction. It will enable you to develop your talent, to acquire a more flexible and 
sure technique, to make your tone bigger, richer and more sympathetic; and to become a broader and more cultured musician in every way; 
in fact, a leading music teacher—without the expense of leaving home. 


No matter where you live, what your previous musical training has been, whether you are an established teacher or one just preparing to teach, 
you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit of our special summer terms, 


The Twentieth Anniversary Is Now Being Celebrated! 


You can get sample lessons from the Piano Course or from any course mentioned below, and receive the Anniversary Coupon which means a 
cash credit on the tuition. 


Many teachers do not give instruction in Harmony. If you have not studied the subject thoroughly, don’t delay any longer. 


Learn to analyze compositions—to identify the chords used and thereby) get 9) © ==———-+—-—=+ -- 
an intimate knowledge of the intention of the composer. You get at a real 
understanding of the basis of phrasing and accent, which is interpretation, 
through a knowledge of the chords used. A knowledge of Harmony helps to 
Satisfy the natural curiosity of every player, which is, “How did the composer 
write it?” 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-37 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 


} 
! 
! 
| 
{ 
I ing course I have marked with an X below. 
I 
, ' ‘ LJ Piano, Normal O Cornet, Amateur O) Violin 
By the study of Harmony you learn to correct errors in notation, which occur Coursentar 
even 7 the best editions of music; also to know when apparent discords are I Teacherate Gl Comet, Protas. Croeneay 
correct. ? 
1 Piano, Course for sional PM ent Stsiag) 
: = ; = oe ; Students anjo -String 
Our course includes Counterpoint, Composition, and Orchestration. Every , i [] Organ (Reed) 
piano teacher should give instruction in Harmony. It is easy to teach this i O Public School A Voice CO Mandolin 
subject with our carefully graded lessons. You can get them to use in your | Music 
class work, 1) Harmony 1) History of Music O) Adv. Composition 
| 
_ ; f : ] Na inege stan SUMAV EINE <a cits shia Mies chs ie Seathoae te Ja ae ees ee 
Send the coupon for sample lessons. Improve your own work at the same \ 5 
time you are teaching. BE AN EXPERT! SUL CChe NOME Creme. Iti AERO Vn Seat oak ote. Wee ah cies Gok: 
* é IE yee ee aha atassits, Kee eters oR Set Cais ¢ onc the Fe Fala MA etale dhote cle ow Gr ei s,2 : 
| 
University Extension Conservatory 1p BEER AS 6 ba DS Mae he ON CA i 
| How long have you taught Piano? ............ How many pupils have 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET VOU! HOW. ses crete « Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ........ Have 
DEPT. B-37 CHICAGO, ILL you studied Harmony? ........ Would you like to earn the Degree of 
, \ Bachelor of Music? ........ 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 




























___ ALABAMA 
E. E. FORBES & SONS PIANO CO. 


Kranich & Bach, Steger, Forbes Pianos and Players 
Brunswick Phonographs and Records 


Birmingham, Alabama 


_ ARKANSAS 








Texarkana 
Music Headquarters 
H. V. BEASLEY MUSIC CO. 
HIGH GRADE Pianos—Players—Victrolas 
“EVERYTHING MUSICAL” 








Established 1858 
HOLLENBERG MUSIC CO. 
The Oldest, The Largest, The Best 
Pianos . Player Pianos - Phonographs 
8317 Main St., Little Rock, Arkansas 
Branches at Pine Bluff and McGehee, Arkansas 


‘CONNECTICUT 
R. C. NELSON 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Bristol Connecticut 


- PIQUETTE PIANO CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records __ 


68 Cannon St. _ Bridgeport, Connecticut 
a DELAWARE 
ROBELEN PIANO CO. 


Knabe and Ampico Pianos 
Grands Player-Pianos Victrolas 


710 Market St. Wilmington, Delaware 
> (2SFLORIDA 
ARCADIA BOOK & MUSIC STORE 


Baldwin—Schulz & Gulbransen Pianos and Players 
Brunswick and Sonora Phonographs 


Arcadia 























Florida 





Mathushek and Vose Pianos 
The New Edison Phonograph 


132 University Ave. Gainesville, Florida 





Steinway, Kurtzmann, Philpitt and Bacon 
Pianos 
Aeolian and Duo-Art Re-producing Pianos 
Estey Organs, Victrolas, Sheet Music 
Buescher Band Instruments 


5 COMPLETE: MUSIC STORES 


S. ERNEST PHILPITT & SON 


Jacksonville, Miami, Orlando, Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


GEORGIA 
WALTER HUGHES PIANO CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


86 N. Pryor St. Atlanta, Georgia 


W. P. MANNING MUSIC CO. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
BRUNSWICK PHONOGRAPHS 


Augusta, Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
G-W-B MUSIC CO. 


Ivers & Pond, The Cable Co., Apollo, and other 
Grands, Pianos, Players, The New Edison 
Marion, Illinois 


J.B. HEYDE & SON 
High Grade Pianos 
Bush & Gerts M. Schulz Cable—Nelson 
Players and Electric Pianos _ 114-16 N. Madison St. 
Marion Phone-Main 3 Illinois 




















A. G. OGREN MUSIC CO. 
Packard, Bond, & Kurtzmann Pianos 
Victrolas Brunswicks 


415, 417 Seventh Street Rockford, Illinois 


“PLUMMER-KREMER PIANO CO. 


Schaff Bros.—Clarendon Pianos and Players 
“‘Ev’rything Musical’’ 


18 E. Broadway Alton, Illinois 


STEIN JEWELRY AND MUSIC CO. 
PIANOS—Sohmer, Ivers & Pond, and Bush & Gerts 
Victrolas and Victor Records 


107 South State Street, Geneseo, TMlinois 











VON FOSSEN MUSIC COMPANY 
Pianos, Player Pianos, Victrolas, Sonoras 
Brunswicks and all other Musical Mdse. 
100-02 East 4th Street Beardstown, Illinois 
216 West State Street Jacksonville, Illinois 


INDIANA 


We publish VALSE CAPRICE by Newland and 
200 other good teaching numbers,catalog free. 


THE CARLIN MUSIC CO. 


Indianapolis Indiana 





























SIDNEY E. HAIGH 


Baldwin and Packard Pianos 
Brunswick Machines and Records QRS Piano Rolls 


Madison, Indiana. The scenic city of the State 


MONTGOMERY’S 


Packard - Emerson and Cable Pianos 
Player Pianos and Rolls 


21 Pleasant St., Portsmouth, New Hampshire 








PERIOD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
Quality violins and accessories; everything for 
the violinist. Write for catalog. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


527-528 Elsby Building New Albany, Indiana 
: IOWA 
JONES MUSIC HOUSE 


High grade Pianos, C. G. Conn Band instru- 
ments, Victrolas, Music Teachers’ supplies and 
all kinds small goods. Spencer, Iowa 


MAINE 
JOHN E. KELLER 


New and Rebuilt Pianos 
11 Melville St. Augusta, Maine 


C. J. RICHARDS 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Fairfield Maine 




















J.N. and I. J. SMITH 
Established 1878 MUSIC DEALERS 
Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines, Victrolas 

Edison Diamond Disc and the Brunswick 








Skowhegan Maine 
MARYLAND 
EVANS PIANO CO. 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 


Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
236 N. Market St. Frederick, Maryland 


THE HOLLAND CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Cumberland Maryland 


J. S. REED PIANO CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


29 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Maryland 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRY M. CURTIS 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
'  Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


60 Andrew St. - Lynn, Massachusetts 


S. A. HAWKE & CO. 


Decker & Son Pianos - F. Radle Pianos 
and Player Pianos 


Malden, Massachusetts 

















54 Ferry St. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


Mfgrs. of Grands, Uprights, Player-pianos 
Reproducing Pianos. Catalog on request 


141 Boylston St. Boston, Massachusetts, 


PEARSON PIANO CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


238 Main St. Worcester, Massachusetts, 











NEW JERSEY 
A. B. DIRHAN 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


16 Drummond Place Red Bank, New Jersey 


THE TUSTING PIANO CO. 


The Steinway The Victrola 
Send for Paper Floor Pattern of Little Brambach Grand 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 
NEW YORK 
DARLING & DENTON 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Gloversyille New York 


JOHN G. ERCK & SON 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
374 Columbus Ave. (West 78th St.) 


Endicott 0062 . New York 


GROEBL BROTHERS 


Pianos Musical Instruments Music 
Instruction in Music 


175 School Street Oyster Bay, New York 


M. DOYLE MARKS CO. 


Steinway Pianos - Duo-Art Re-producing Pianos 
Victrolas - Edisons 


309-311 E. Water St. Elmira, New York 


S. S. PERLMAN ESTATE 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


360 Grand St. New York City 


: Cc. W. TELLER 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Schenectady New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. GARWOOD 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Wilkesboro North Carolina 
KIDD=PRIX MUSIC & STATIONERY CO. 


\Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Concord North Carolina 


MAYNARD BROTHERS 
































Grand, Upright and Player Pianos, Phonographs and Records 
William Knabe, Paul G. Mehlin, Kranich & Bach, Stultz & Bauer, 
J. & O, Fischer, Marshall & Wendell, and a number of other 


reliable makes, Knabe Ampico. 


JOHN WARREN 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Lincolnton North Carolina 


Salisbury, North Carolina 











UNITED MUSIC CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 

Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
Willimantic, Connecticut Brockton, Massachusetts 
New London, Connecticut Plymouth, Massachusetts, 


WALTHAM MUSIG COMPANY 


Cable-Nelson Pianos—Players, Grands 
Old Violins Baby De Luxe Phonographs 


211 Moody St., Waltham, Massachusetts 
MISSOURI 
STEINWAY & OTHER PIANOS 


Duo Arts and Genuine Pianolas 


J. W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO. 


1015 Walnut Kansas City, Missouri 











OHIO 
HOME MUSIC SHOPPE 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 


Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
980 W. Broad St. Columbus, Ohio 


100% SMITH & HEIBY 100% 


Pianos and Musical Merchandise: Edison Disc 
and Cylinder Phonographs and Records 


Public Square Bucyrus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
W. C. BAUMAN 


Dealer in High Grade Pianos 
Lock Haven 











Pennsylvania 





MONTANA 
REEVES MUSIC HOUSE 


Brambach Baby Grand Pianos Victrolas 
The Gulbransen Registering Pianos 


19 South Main St. Helena, Montana 
NEBRASKA 


JONES MUSIC COMPANY 


Packard Pianos, Smith and Barnes Pianos and 
Player Pianos. Victrolas, Brunswicks, Records. 


217 West Second St. Grand Island, Nebraska 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MASONS MUSIC STORE 


Packard Pianos-Hobert M. Cable Pianos, Victrolas, Vocalions 
41 Pleasant St. Claremont, New Hampshire 


“The Store of Reliability’”’ 














BELLAK 


Player-Pianos 
Talking Machines 


1129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BENNAGE’S MUSIC STORE 


Hardman Pianos Milton Player Pianos 
Victrolas Edison Phonographs 


53 S. Front St. Milton, Pennsylvania 


BROWN’S MUSIC HOUSE 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


21 N. Eighth St. Reading, Pennsylvania 


J. M. CALLAWAY 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
Hazleton Pennsylvania 


Pianos 
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WHERE TO BUY THAT NEW PIANO 


A DIRECTORY OF PIANO DEALERS—A VALUABLE REFERENCE LIST 





R. E. CANON 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Franklin Pennsylvania 


CHRISTINE JEWELRY AND MUSIC SHOP 


Mathushek, Laffargue, Gulbransen Players 
Victrolas Edisons Records 


87 to 41 Broadway Bangor, Pennsylvania 


DUFFIELD MUSIC HOUSE 


Henry F. Miller Pianos 
Grand Upright Reproducing 


51S. Main St. Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 


Pianos, Players, Organs, Radio Victrola, 
World Famous Welte-Mignon Reproducing Pianos 
17th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 


J. H. GEIST 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Shamokin Pennsylvania 


J. A. HARTER 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Bellefonte Pennsylvania 


J. M. HOFFMANN CO. 


Everything Musical. Sohmer, Gabler Pianos 
Gulbransen Player Pianos, Brunswick Phonographs 


537 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


JAMISON & ANCKER 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


209 S. 60th St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THOMAS A. LYNN 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


135 Throop St. Scranton, Pennsylyania 


MILLER PIANO CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 





























Coatesville - W. Chester Pennsylvania 
RUSSELL MYERS 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
Mt. Pleasant Pennsylvania 
PERRY & VAUGHAN 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 


Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
927 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


_ PRICE BROTHERS _ 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Minersville Pennsylvania 


_ RAMSDELL & SON. 


Ivers and Pond Pianos 





Laffargue Pianos 
127 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


H. S. SCHULTZ 


Piano Tuner and Music Dealer. 
Pond Pianos. Write for Free Information. 


141 S. 8th St. Allentown, Pennsylvania 


A. F. SNYDER, Weissport, Pa. 


Pianos at $200 to $325 for best 
Players at $325 to $525 for best 


Shipping all over the United States 


F. A. WINTER & SON 


Steinway Pianos Aeolian Pianolas 
Victrolas 


1415 11th Ave. Altoona, Pennsylvania 
WE ARE PLEASED TO RECOMMEND 


OLIVER H. YOHN & CO. 


who offer you twelve most prominent makes 
Upright, Grand and Player Pianos at direct- 
from-factory-to-home prices—(No Stores). A 
great saving to you if you write them now for 
catalogues. ‘‘They area reliable house.”’ 


General Offices: 
501 Fifth Avenue 


TENNESSEE ~ 
CLARK, JONES, SHEELEY CO. 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Knoxville - Morristown - Bristol, Tennessee 
ae ee ee ee ee 


TEXAS 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY 


Steinway Pianos Hardman Pianos Bush and Gerts Piano 
Hallet and Davis Pianos Estey Pianos Milton Pianos 


1311-13 Elm St. Dallas, Texas 


Ivers & 














New York 














(Continued on Page 731.) 
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PETERS’ METHOD 
List price $1.25 
Teachers’ price 84 cents 


HAPPY HALF HOURS 
By MATHILDE BILBRO 
List price $1.00 
Teachers’ price 75 cents 


EVERY TEACHER 
Can Use Them to Advantage 


PETERS’ MODERN METHOD 


HE most successful American 

pianoforte method for beginners. 
Teaches both clefs at once and 
covers every phase of rudimentary 
and elementary training in a most 
pleasing and melodious manner. 


List price $1.25, Teachers’ price 84c. 


BILBRO’S HAPPY HALF HOURS 
PARTICULARLY designed for the 


beginner of the usual age. ‘Treble 
and bass used atonce. Newnotes are 
presented gradually sothat theyoung 
student may not become discour- 
aged by too great a range of notes. 


List price $1.00, Teachers’ price 75c. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THESE BOOKS 


Write us direct for COMPLETE CATALOG and special valuable 
booklet ‘‘What Shall I Use to Interest My Pupils?” 


WILLIS 


Music Company 


_ 137 East 4th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHERE TO BUY THAT NEW PIANO 
A DIRECTORY OF PIANO DEALERS—Continued 


TEXAS—Continued SEAL & BRAWNER 
Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
THE MUSIC STORE 


Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
eoabe Ivers and Pond Hallet and Davis | Winchester . Virginia 
ischer Marshalland Wendeli Apollo — * 
In the Mills Bldg.' El Paso, Texas| ____ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SCHAEFFER-SANDERSON PIANO CO. 
THE WICHITA MUSIC co. Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Knabe - Ivers & Pond - Kimball - Brambach 


Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 
and Jesse French Grands and Players 644 H. Street, N. E. Washington, D. C. 
Wichita Falls Texas 


Suk WASHINGTON a 
LANGE PIONEER MUSIC HOUSE 


Packard and Bacon (N. Y.) Pianos 
Victrolas Edisons 


Established 1905 Port Angeles, Washington 
WISCONSIN 
WIEGAND BROS. 


Pianos 
Sheet Music 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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VIRGINIA 
THE CORLEY COMPANY, Inc. 


Pianos, Piano-players, Victrolas, Estey Organs 
and Musical Merchandise 


213 E. Broad St. Richmond, Virginia 


GRAVES & MAHOOD 


Weaver Piano York Piano Player Pianos 
Phonographs, Music Rolls and Records 


Graham Virginia 
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Jewelry Victrolas 





420 Main St. 
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Just Published. 


Representative Song Programmes 


of Modern British Composers 
Compiled by 


URSULA GREVILLE 


BOOK I 
Songs for Coloratura Soprano- 
Soprano — Mezzo — Contralto 
BOOK II 


Songs for Tenor—Baritone 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


Page 731 













OUTSTANDING DISTINCTIVE SONGS 









MAURICE BESLEY:.......... Sleep thal Flits............ Coloratura Soprano 
MARTIN SHAW eee eer Song of Palanquin Bearers..............Soprano 
DOROTHY HOWELL. ..<..... L favour Vieeti@ Guu gratis asco). Sax ce te Mezzo E: 
ERNEST BULLOCK.......... j YL P AP ere ial he ee Bentnies . r 
FEEIDXO WHITE! (3 eee Salt St DANCER eM oe oe ce oes Tenor \ 
GEOFFREY (SHAW sospeeeeaes Roundabouts and Swings.. ............ Baritone 








PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 






If unable to secure from your local dealer, any of the above will be 
cheerfully sent on approval upon receipt cf customary references 







Serd your name and address for our mailing list to receive announcements of new publications 


George H. Dows 
MUSIC PUBLISHER 
1701 Chestnut Street 









Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3} Represents the highest achievement in the production of the Classics, Studies, ‘S : 
3#{ ~— Re-creations and Modern Works in a low-priced Edition. Carefully edited, per- i 

Ea fectly engraved, printed and bound. as 

3, wy vw 5 Le) 
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PN] ° Ps 

# kor the Fall Teaching Season! 

at is 

3 Have on hand plenty of teaching material designed to arouse the enthusiasm i 

a of your pupils through its appeal to their imagination. Such pieces, conveying Ns 

4 a familiar idea or creating a mental picture, will cause your pupils to practice us t 
3 with keener enthusiasm and greater care. i J 
ny The six book!ets comprising the series entitled ‘S Hi 
7) aE i 
x8 9 "e 

# TEACHER’S BOOK OF SAMPLES % | 
& . 3 / 
$ contain just such delightful Teaching Pieces, carefully graded, and with a prac- ‘s 

5) tical description of the precise technical purpose for which each was written. i | 
SY ‘x 

3 SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF “EDITION WOOD,” also Ne - 
9] THEMATIC CATALOGS, “TEACHER’S BOOK OF SAMPLES” 3 f ; \ 
33 nz fag 
3 2 | a | 
=Y ik Bi 
: Che B. ¥. Wood Music Co. : 

Sy x 

3 88 ST. STEPHEN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. is 

34 ts 

3 Also at London iz 
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SH The largest publishers of Easy Educational Music in the world. SS 

3 On sale at all Music Shops. es 
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Offers superior courses in all 
Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. 





branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. 


| positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Examinations Free 





PIANO—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor Gar- 
wood, Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, Kurt Dusen. 
Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, 
Charles La Berge, Elaine De Sellem. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Adolf 
Weidig, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1923—Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri, George H. Gartlan 


Among these might be mentioned 
ORGAN — William Middelshulte, Frank Van 
MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION — 


Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 


VIOLONCELLO — Robert Ambrosius. 
and many others. 


(Apply for examination blank.) A Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


LYCEUM AND CHAUTAUQUA ENGAGEMENTS SECURED 


Catalog mailed free on application 








a 


An Unusual Record 


of Music Instruction 


>, 0, 
OG 


THE fact that our graduates are MUSIC SUPER- 
VISORS in 264 cities is definite testimony to our 
methods of instruction. It is Columbia’s aim to 
develop musicians in the truest sense of the term. 
Especially fine facilities for instruction in Piano and 
Voice. Eleven free advantages. Free and Partial 
scholarships. Strong faculty of over 60 musicians. 
Extensive curriculum. Now commencing 23rd year. 


CATALOG FREE 


Describes courses fully. A valuable aid to every 
music student. Get your copy now. Address the 
Dean, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
509 So. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


YCcCEumM 


RTS 
ONSERVATORY 


( INCORPORATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 








Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; The odore Harri- 
son, Director of vocal department, and others of 


promine nce. 
A thorough education is offered in music and dra- 


matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
certificates. Our school graduates the largest pro- 
fessional classes in the middle west. Write Secre- 
tary for detailed information. 


STUDENTS—MAY ENTER NOW 
Do rmitories : and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of the new art center, two blocks 
from Lake Michigan. North Side. 
Write for illustrated free catalog 
JEANNE HOWARD, Box B. 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ae 

CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Continued on Pages 733 and 734 













DETROIT 


CONSERVATORY of 


Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 
Finest Conservatoryin theWest 


Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 
and educational principles. _ Renowned faculty of 80. Students’ 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 


Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations. 














Students may enter at any time 
UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 


Piano—Francis L. York, M. A.; Elizabeth 
Johnson, Louise Unsworth Cragg, Minor E.White, 


Singing—Archibald C. Jackson, Mrs. Chas. H. 





helmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. Bac.; Ethel mine Lorch. 
Littell. Alma Glock, M. Gray Fowler and 40 
additional instructors. 









dema, Mus. Doc. H. Engel 


Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.—Post 
Graduate work in this department. Francis L. York, M. A. 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers—F rz ancis L. York. 


School of Expression—Miss Lilly Adela Darling, Ethlyn Brae 
Dancing—Ethlyn Briggs. 


Examinations Free. For Catalog 
and Other Information, Address 






Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 








Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett, Fred A. 
Oleane Doty, Alle D. Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Wil- Protheroe, Carl Mann, Jessie Morehouse, Her- 


Violin—Earl W. Morse, Saul Abramowitz, 
Organ—Francis L. York, M. A.; Alle D. Zui- Mrs. Raymond Brown, Raymond Dulitz, Wm, 










Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7—Detroit, Mich. 


- STUDENTS MAY , ENTER AT ~ ANY TIME 


Diplomas, Degrees and 
Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 


EXCELLENT DORMITORIES OFFER ACCOMMODATIONS AT MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIG—O. E. Robinson. 
HARP—Enrico Tramonti, Clara L. Thurston. 
SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION 

—A. Louise Suess, Luise K. Willhour 

Stage Training, Public Reading, Dancing. 
THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL— 

Frank Van Dusen 


A ; Including admission to Conservatory Recitals (by members of the faculty and advanced pupils); Teachers’ Normal Training 
Fy Ad Advantages: School; Lectures; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading Class and A Capella Choir. 


25 free competitive scholarships. 


Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President—Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 











ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1873 
AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


The University School of Music 
offers courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may 
attend the Music School and 
also take the regular work at 
the University. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. Detailed 
figures are available in our catalog. The University 
is governed by a board of trustees—all influential 
men, eager for the students’ welfare. It is not oper 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beautifully situated, 
forty-four miles from Chicago. 


Fifty-first year opens October 1, 1922 


Address President for free catalog 


Box 6, University Hall, 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE: 
Pages, 724, 732, 733, 734 and 736. 
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usical College 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Musicand DramaticArtin America 
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| FALL TERM NOW OPEN 
| Faculty of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: (Alphabetically Arranged) 
: PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN 
MAURICE ARONSON BELLE FORBES CUTTER brett ee ee 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI EDOUARD DU FRESNE MAURICE GOLDBLATT 
ia EDWARD COLLINS MABEL SHARP HERDIEN RO SOLDH REINERS 
1 IB Lge Srey i ame DR. FERY LULEK LEON SAMETINI 
! E AT EeANDEE RAAB BU erotica pee IEEORGCAD 
UIS VICTOR SAAR 
"AB PGE nO NWInTEE Ts MOTION PICTURE ORGAN ea ies ME Ld ae 
i : CHARLES H. DEMOREST C. GORDON WEDERTZ 
Beals HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 
. 5 FELIX BOROWSKI LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS PAULINE HOUCK | 
5 TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES REPERTOIRE—INTERPRETATION CLASSES } 
S JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 
5 MAURICE ARONSON (Piano) CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
5 MAX FISCHEL (Violin) ELENA DEMARCO 
iS HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) 
3 WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) SCHOOL eee 
| ; PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT WALTON PYRE 
S All Orchestral Instruments Taught 











FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES svawe or s20,000 


75 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships awarded each year. Free and Partial application blanks on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the 
Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co., Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano 
Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department. 
These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall. Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. 
Opera Scholarships. 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in theclasses; also Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Dormitory Accommodations. 


TOMOTOTON OUT 





58th YEAR rescnine, cavravoua, LYCEUM, CONCERT 620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
AND ORGAN POSITIONS GUARANTEED CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AA 
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Thirty Advanced Pupils and Young Teachers 
Have Been Given 


positions in our Junior Piano Faculty. 
They teach over 1,000 pupils in 
our twelve Chicago Neighborhood 
Studios, thus being able to continue 
their studies at the same time that 
they are teaching. There are still a 
few more openings for  student- 


teachers. 


Now is the time to apply SIDNEY ae oa 


Eminent Piantst-Teacher 





GEORGIA KOBER, President 
Virtuoso Pianist-Teacher 


Chi sO di FACULTY OF 70 DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
icago $s utstan ing Free Advantages including admission to Conservatory 

School of Music Recitals by members of Faculty and students, Lectures, 
Located in the heart of Chicago’s Musical Center, over- Sherwood Symphony Orchestra, Sherwood Choral Society. 
looking Lake Michigan. Definite courses in all Branches Concert and Teaching engagements secured. Scholarships 
of Music, Theory, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Languages. awarded to deserving students. 


Catalog Mailed Free on Application 


pepartmentE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL — giucaco 


FINE ARTS BLDG. (FOUNDED 1895 BY WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD) 
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NEW) 
TE ae os 
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(0 nservatory Music 


FOUNDED 1857 by Clara Baur 
OVER FIFTY YEARS 
OF 
MUSICAL LEADERSHIP 
A Complete School of Music 


Master. Artist and Normal courses. 
Accredited public school music course in affiliation 


S7T*YVEAR with 
SUMMER SESSION 


with the University of Cincinnati, leading to de- 
grees and assured positions. 
Schools of opera and ballet~Orchestra and Chorus, 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dormitories on beautiful ten-acre campus only fifleen minutes 
from Cincinnali’s Musie and Art allractions. 
Pupils may enter at any time. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
BERTHA BAUR, Director 


;} BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
| Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


SCHOOL 


806 Nicollet Avenue 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cincinnati, O 





PIANO, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC, DRA- 
MATIC ART. 


Complete one- and two- 
year courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. 

New building costing 
£350,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 


Write for free catalog 


Fall Term Opens September 10 


Heidelberg Conservatory of Music 
A STANDARD CONSERVATORY 
Confers B. Mus. _ Grants Teachers’ Certificates 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory 
Thorough Teachers Rates Reasonable 
For Free Catalogue, address 
President CHARLES E. MILLER 
Box 25 Tiffin, Ohio 



















LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence Colleges Advanced courses in 
all branches of Musto Superior Public School Music Course. 
Excellent Normal Courses in Plano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. 

Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 





Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 






Appleton, Wisconsin 





Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachors, 


headed by 
MME. BAILEY-APFELBECK, Famous Pianist 
and LESCHETIZKY, exponent 
LOUIS WOLFF, Master Violinist and Pedagogue 


Year Book Free on Request 








PERFIELD See page 726 
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Stories. Musical Note Gatherers. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. 

A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
*!for free catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 












THE KATHARINE BURROWES TEACHING APPLIANCES 


Delightful aids in music teaching. Make teachers’ work lighter and pupils 
more thorough. Helpful and time-saving. Send for price list. Musical Puzzle 
Meter Fractions. Forty Reading Studies for the 
Piano. Sheet Music. Theory Course for Teachers. 


KATHARINE BURROWES, D. 246 Highland Ave., H. P., Detroit, Mich. 
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KASTMAN 


SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 


OF 


The University of Rochester 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music 


Fall Session begins September 17th 
COURSES LEADING to DEGREE BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 
COURSES LEADING to EASTMAN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
OPERATIC TRAINING (Direction Vladimir Rosing); Practical 


Experience in Eastman Theatre. 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO (Frederic Lamond) 
ORGAN ACCOMPANYING OF MOTION PICTURES—Superior 


Studio Equipment in Eastman Theatre, 


ORCHESTRA and ENSEMBLE TRAINING preparing for Pro- 


fessional Career, 


For Information, Address The Secretary, 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





SEPT ae 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Most beautiful School of Music and Arts 

in ideal location overlooking the 
Hudson. Real home life for residence pupils. 
New York’s advantages under proper 


chaperonage. 


[NDIVIDUAL instruction, Entrance at 
any time. Frequent opportunities for 
public appearance. Free classes. Diplomas 
and teachers’ certificates. Entertainment 
| bureau. 


cot IRSES; Music all branches includin’ 
Public School, Drawing, Painting, 
Dancing, Dramatic Art. 


Celebrated Faculty 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, one of the 
world’s greatest pianists called ‘The 
Son of Liszt’ and acknowledged to be the 
greatest Lisztinterpreter, has decided to re- 
main with the school for the entire winter. 
‘Applications for lessons should be made as 


early as possible. 





Illustrated Catalogue on Request 





The National Conservatory of 
Music of America 


eM) VPs 6 


Founded by Jeannette M. Thurber 





The only School of Music in 


the U.S. chartered by Congress 


Thirty-ninth Year 











Address Sec., 126 W. 79th St., New York City 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 


Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 


SPECIAL COURSE 


FOR TEACHERS, PLAYERS AND 
EARNEST STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 


For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 








DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Our station is WLAZ. 








THE ETUDE 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 

and a 

FACULTY OF 

SPECIALISTS 
teaching 
Music in 
all its 
branches 


Piano 
Pedagogy 
Courses 
Lead to 
Certificates and Diploma’ 


Fall Term 


Opens 


October Ist 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction 
for Professionals and Amateurs 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


} 212 W. 59th St. New York City 


[THACA CONE 
(@) 





1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Special advantages to 


MUSIC 
those looking to‘ educational or 


concert work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art and Physical Training. All graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium,Studio and Administration Buildings. 


Year Book Sent on Request. 
MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous artists in all departments. 
Two, three and four year courses began with opening of 
Fall Term, September, 20th. 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Send for catalogue 




















j 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 





M Oldest and most practical system 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to: specialize in this unlimited 


H field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course, 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Cona. 











Desk E, WARREN, CHIO 






Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 


form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools, 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 






















































Yankee—Dixie 


By Lillian C. Jennings 





























Bob and Betty had a tune 
Each often liked to hear; 
One evening little Betty said, 
“Play ‘Dixie,’ mother dear.” 
But Bob cried, “Mother, won’t you play 
’Bout Yankee Doodle’s feather?” 
She loved them both; what could she do? 
Why, she—played the two together. 


Never Again 


How would you feel and what would 
you do if your piano or violin were sud- 
denly taken away from you? Would you 
be terribly sorry and feel that you had 
lost one of your best friends; or would 
you really not care so very much and not 
miss it very much? In fact, would you 
be rather glad that you would not have 
to practice any more? 

If that is the case, you certainly are not 
very fond of music and will never be 
more than half a musician, 

But, more likely, you would feel quite 
blue and you would long for a chance to 
play on your instrument again and do 
some good practicing—better than ever 
before! 

Think. about it quietly for a moment! 

How would you feel? 


Isn’t It Funny? 


‘Saip the piano, “My Scales are minor,” 
Said the fish, “But mine are finer.” 


The. woodpile said, “My cords are 
strong.” 

The string ball answered, “Mine are 
long.” 


The piano said, “I’m out of tune, 
T’ll have to take a tonic soon.” 


Dparn JUNIOR ETUDE: 


I have seen yery few letters from Texas, 
Our town is located about seventy-five miles 
south of Houston. We are surrounded by 
beautiful hills where cattle are always graz- 
ing. We raise all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits, such as pears, plums, grapes and 
peaches. We have been taking THe Erupp 
for several years and I like the Junior part 
very much and ean now enjoy playing the 
pieces, as I have been taking lessons for 
several years. 


From your friend, 
MARGUERITH OBERKAMPY, 
Texas. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


The Diary of a Piano 


Now that radio has come into such gen- 
eral use the pianos have all begun to talk 
to each other, and to compare notes, as it 
were. “I'll tell you what let’s do,” said 
one of the pianos to some of its friends 
who were “‘listening in” one night. ‘“Let’s 
all keep a diary for a week; and then 
some night next week, when every body 
has gone we'll read our diaries to each 
other and see who has the best time in 
life”’ “All right,” said the others, “that 
will be good.” So all that week they kept 
their diaries, and then got together again 
on the radio. 

Piano No. 1— “Monday. There are two 
little girls in my house who take lessons, 
and each one practices three-quarters of 
an hour, making an hour and a half of 
banging on me. I say banging, because I 
teally do not think that they practice cor- 
rectly—they certainly do bang. One of 
them is poor at memorizing, so she bangs 
out the same tunes over and over again 
and I do my best to help her. The other 
one reads all the time; but her ear—oh 
dear me, such an ear: I do not see why 
teachers do not give their pupils more ear- 
training, for they need it badly.” 

“That is not a diary,” interrupted an- 
other piano, “that is an essay.” 





“That is all right,” said the third piano. 
“T wrote mine like an essay, too.” 

“T wrote mine like a diary,’ said the 
second piano. 

"Well, let’s hear yours then.” 

Piano No. 2— “Monday. 8.50 Jennie 
dusted me, wiped off my keys. and prac- 
ticed from nine to nine-thirty, First half 
hour, scales and exercises. Second half 
hour, studies. Ten o’clock, arranged music 
neatly on lid. Rested. Twelve-thirty to 
one, read pieces in the Etude. From two 
to three little sister practiced gently and 
carefully. Five to six, Jennie practiced 
and memorized pieces. Plays very well. 
Seven to eight, Big Brother and friends 
played on me, mostly: jazz; Hate jazz! 
Always get a headache if I have to do 
much of it; but nobody cares how I sound 


so I just let my tone go. Have discovered 
that jazz players don’t know good tone 
from poor anyway, so I just take it easy. 
Eight to nine Jennie played beautiful music 
for Big Brother and friends. Ended up 
with singing. Like my house very well; 
but wish they’d cut out some of the jazz.” 

“You certainly are kept busy,” said Piano 


No. 1. 





“Not as busy as I am,” answered Piano 
No. 3; “listen to mine,” 

Piano No. 3— “Wilda is my master 
and I am Wilda’s slave; she is going to 
be a concert player and startle the world, 
if I know any thing about it. She prac- 
tices on me all morning. Nine to nine- 
thirty, exercises, and good hard ones, too, 
skips and jumps and regular gymnastics. 
It was hard for me to get used to it at 
first. Nine-thirty to ten, scales—slow, 
fast, loud, soft, and all kinds, Ten to 
eleven, Bach. Oh how I do have to keep 
going in Bach! and, do you know I used 
to live in a house where I hardly ever heard 
Bach and did not like it at all, but now 
I love it. In fact the Bach hour is my 
favorite hour. Eleven to twelve, short 
pieces—IRepertoire, I believe Wilda calls it. 
There is more variety in that hour. Then 
after lunch comes a period from two to 
three-thirty of big things, concertos and 
things like that, Then I am through for 
the day, except sometimes a little in the 
evening, especially when any one comes 
ins 

“Oh, we are not in your class at all,” 
said the other pianos. 

“Well, you will be some day,” answered 
Piano No, 3. “You just wait till your 
people get a little more advanced. I’ve 
gone through your stages too.” 

“Which stage do you like best?” asked 
No. 1. 

“Well, I do not know, I like them all. 
However I am glad that I have passed 
the jazz stage, for that was terrible.” 
Just then the radio got out of tune and 
the pianos could not hear each other any 
more that night. 


The Junior Etude Hopes You Have Had a Pleasant 


Summer and Are Ready to Work Hard on Your Music 











Mendelssohn the Happy 





By Clara Louise Gray 





THE Musical History class was assem- 
bling and the studio rang with laughter. 

“Who do you suppose will get the 
prize?” 1 a beautiful, dainty girl, 
trying hard to think of her lesson about 
Mendel sohn, 


askec 


“The prize is going to be a silver star,” 
said a little boy, turning to another girl, 
“and I would like to get it.” 


“Is not the teacher lovely to us all?” 
said Helen. “I have learned so much 
from what she has told me about Men- 


delssohn that I can almost see him. 

“The nick-name for Mendelssohn ‘is 
‘Happy, because his life was easy and 
free from care, It is going to be a lovely 
musical as well as history class, and one 
of the girls is going to play that little 
thing called Spring Song. 

“Mendelssohn says that when he wrote 
it he heard an elfish whispering in his ear 
and a mischievous prompting at his heart; 
and that is what made him write it.” 

“Are you talking about Mendelssohn?” 
said another little boy, walking up to them. 

Ves,” 

“What is a Nocturne?” he 

“How did 
another, 

“He was a man of small frame, delicate 
as a lily; he had large, beautiful eyes and 
a deep voice; and he moved forward 
loosely jointed,” answered the first lad. 

“I love to read Mendelssohn’s letters; 
some of them are so filled with fun and 
laughter.” 

“My teacher told us about one pleasant 
letter of reminiscences in his biography,” 
said Helen, “Listen, and I will tell its 
story. 


ee 


asked 


Mendelssohn look?” 


a ked 


One evening in hot summer,’ it says, 
‘we stayed in the woods above our house 
later than usual. We had been building 
a house of fir branches in Susan’s garden, 
up in the woods. We made a fire a little 
way from it, in a thicket among the trees.’ 
Mendelssohn was helping with the utmost 
zeal, dragging up more and more wood. 
‘We tried ourselves with our merry work, 
and sat down around our fire. The smoke 
went off, the ashes were glowing, it began 
to get dark, but we did not leave our bon- 
fire. “If we had some music?” someone 
suggested. “Could anyone get something 
to play on?” Then we recollected that we 
were near the gardener’s cottage, and that 
the gardener had a fiddle. 
“‘Off rushed our boys to get the fiddle. 
When it came, it was the poorest thing in 
the world, and it had only one string.’ 
“Mendelssohn took the instrument in his 
hands and fell into fits of laughter over it 
when he heard the sound. But he some- 
how brought beautiful music out of the 
poor fiddle, and all sat listening to one 
strain after the other till the darkness sent 
them home.” 


eS 
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Junior Etude Competition 


After being discontinued for the sum- 
mer months, the Junior Etude competitions 
will be resumed, 

The Junior Etude will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories and essays and 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“How I spent my summer,” which must 
relate to music. Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any girl 
or boy under fifteen years of age may 
compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender (written plainly, 
and not on a separate piece of paper), and 
must be received at the Junior Etude 
Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., before the tenth of October. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for Decem: 
ber. 

Put. your name and age on the upper 

ft hand corner of the paper, and your 
address on the upper right hand corner of 
the paper. If your contribution takes more 
than one piece of paper do this on each 
piece. 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber 
to enter. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who dco not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY 
HOME LIFE? 
(Prize winner for April) 

Yes, music is a part of my home life. 
First, because I love music and the loving 
of anything makes it become a part of 
Second, I enjoy practicing and 
playing before others. Third, I have been 
taught to feel that my music is a real con- 
tribution to the happiness of our home. 
Fourth, practice fixes the sound of music 
in our minds, which cannot easily be for- 
gotten. If one does not enjoy practicing, 
music will not become a part of their 
home life. 

Mildred Simmer, 


our life. 


(Age 12), Minn. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY 
HOME LIFE? 
(Prize winner for April) 

Yes, music forms a part, a very large 
part of my home life. All of my family 
enjoy music; and so we have lots of it. 
In the morning, the piano is used as I 
get some practicing before school. Then 
we have the phonograph going while we 
eat our meals or in the evening. And 
in the evening we also use the radio, In 
the evening my brother and I sing and 
play. I have taken piano lessons for three 
years and have taken a few vocal lessons. 
So with all this, music could not help but 
form a large part of my home life, and I 
am glad it does. 


Dorothy E. Platt, (Age 14), Nebr. 


Honorable Mention for April Composition 
Contest 


(Omitted during the Summer Months) 

Dorothy Nye, Laura Schroeder, Florence 
Buck, Agatha Bowers, Marian Dudley, Lou 
Ernestine Buck, Catherine Volckman, Jennie 
Lang Davis, Vera Pearl Zscheile, Gretchen 
Wood, Mildred Derington, Olive Lewis, Ruth 
Wendemuth, Annie Lee Helberg, Lollo Lukes, 
William Oldberg, Helen Reuland, Frances Rob- 
erts, Inda May Raw, Lydia con Berthelsdorf, 
Herbert Schueller, Marie Vaughan, Sara Hunt- 
er, Marion Cox, Grace Cada, Mary Ellen 
Hoffman, Anna Weiskercher, Elizabeth Power, 
Jean Hastings, Frances Loftus, Margaret 
Hastings, Allen Erwin, Frances Baker, Eva 
Lydia Crawford, Nadeen Thurman, Alice Mir- 
iam Robinson, Melvin W. Ripkorn, Evange- 
line Murphy, Agnes Pearson, Frances W. 
Collin, Alice Sullivan, Mirian K. Faye, Mary 
Smith, Genera Cox, Margaret Way, Louise 
Widom, Pearl Irene Brown, Lillian Milsina. 





Music makes our busy lives 
Happy and content. 

So, do your practicing each day, 
You'll find it time well spent. 





IS MUSIC A PART OF MY 
HOME LIFE? 
(Prize Winner for April) 

This is a question that is frequently 
asked of me; but if my piano could tell its 
story, this question would be fully an- 
swered. It would tell how eagerly I wait 
the short practice period between break- 
fast and school, and how the morning 
hours drag until I can run to it again at 
noon. It might tell how, in the evenings 
when the family assemble for an hour or 
two of music, its friend, the violin, is 
brought in and made to accompany it, and 
how frequently another friend, the cornet, 
comes and makes the house echo with 
melody. It would also tell how delighted 
are my parents to hear us play duets. Yes, 
from hearing the story our piano could 
tell, and from hearing the opinion of other 
people about our happy, musical home, 
you would agree that music is a part of 
my home life. 


Mildred Haid, (Age 13), Ohio. 


Puzzle 
Clara R. Bete 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 8, 5, 3, 4, is a brook. 

My-1, 10, 4, 3;is a part of a fish. 

My 9, 7, 8, is a disrespectful name for 
a dog. 

My 3, 2, 1, 1s#to. tarry: 

My 6, 7, 8, 4, is a ringlet. 


My whole is a very famous living 


singer. 


Answers to Composers Initials 
Puzzle in April 


(Omitted during the summer months) 


1. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
2. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
3. Ignace Paderewski. 

4. Johann Sebastian Bach. 

5. Ludwig von Beethoven. 

6. George Frederic Haendel. 


7. Edward Grieg. 

8. Robert Alexander Schumann. 
9. Peter Ilich Tschaikowski. 
10. Frederic Francois Chopin. 
11. Charles Francois Gounod. 
12. Franz Peter Schubert. 

13. Franz Josef Haydn. 

14. Anton Gregor Rubinstein. 
15. \Franz Wiszt. 


Prise Winners For April 
Helen Farrell (Age 9) Minn, 
Mary E. Shope (Age 13) Penna. 
Paul Ambrose, Jr., (Age 10) New Jersey. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzies in April 

(Omitted during the Summer Months.) 

Marietta Anderson, Mary C. Kuhn, Frances 
Waken, Lydia von Berthelsdof, Dorothy M. 
Nye, Sylvia Rabinowitz, Mary Elizabeth 
Doherty, Dorothy Jane Urion, Edith Alpert, 
Dorothy Myers, Mildred Hesse, Winnie Hart- 
well, Eva Lydia Hawford, Florence Nyman, 
Donald Ringer, Bertha Blum, Ruth Keetlez, 
Alice G. Johnson, Evelyn Kneeburg, Clara M. 
Ruch, Dorothy Perion, Genevieve Landkamer, 
Monica Krause, Lou Ernestine Buck, Melvin 
Ripkorn, Estelle s3urns, Virginia Weimer, 
Margaret Kubber, Mary Johnson, Catherine 
Breyen, Eileen McKinney, Ruth Jung, Doro- 
thy Jung, Marvel Walley, Marcella Gosslein, 
Dorothy Freeburg, Ida Golin, Irene Crump, 
Julia Owens, Marian Dudley, Martha Daug- 
herty, Marianne Lampsi, Verna Irene Crouth- 
amel, Edith A Wambold, Ethel Theil, Bliza- 
beth Power, Alice Wisely, Mary Heicko, Mary 
Mahoney, Frances .Loftus, Betty M. Ross, 
Josephine Pound, Mary Jordan, Irene Zabor- 
na, Ruby Beckenbach, Earl Beckenbach, Dora 
BH, Wade, Lucile Stauch, Mary Margaret Rupp, 
Muriel Derington, Bella Nagy, Ruth Jenson, 
Iranees Ohrner, Mary Farrell, Marie Gross- 
husch, Frances Fery, Josephine Coulombe, 
Molly Barstow, Robert M. Shisler, Ruth Rector, 
Ruth Cacek, Julia Szinkunas, Helen Wiscombe, 
Mary Helen Wenfich, Lois Desch, Helen Me- 
Carthy, Laurence Messersmith, Margaret Seu- 
bert, Agnes Burns, Marian Gallagher, Mary 
Alice Stack, Catherine MacBride, Annie 
Frantz, Irene Allen, Edward Coleman, Mary 
Melissa Andrews, Mae Ryle, Anna M. Kazlak, 
Francis Collin, John Mason, Jr., Anna Wexler, 
Marion Notte, Celia McNally, Dorothy Woodin, 
Rose Parrett, Rose Mintz, Jean Morgan, 
Elizabeth Vassil, Helen Reuland. Romeo Tan- 
guay, Clara Marie Yeager, Clothilde Rosenthal, 
Virginia Kelley, Buddene BE. Harman, Hazel 
Goldeen, Ruth Garman, Bleanor Colonna. 














All Branches. 


|formance. 









Louisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIc 


NOTEDFORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and _assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
cial attention to those who wish to enter 
profession as teachers. Largest, most 


complete conservatory in the South. } 





Private and class lessons in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages. 
School Supervisors, and Normal Courses 
under faculty of noted artists. Labora- 
tory work in Louisville schools, Special 
Chautanqua Courses, Fifty public and 
many private recitals every session. Two 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort- 
able dormitory for women students. Stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- 
day for full information, 
FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 

252 W. Broadway Tonisville, Kv. 








|Band Departments. 


most exacting in the United States. 


ConsERvATORY./ Music 
PHILADELPHIA 
(39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Geiger, Mus.Bac., Violin; Nelson A, Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


Normal Training Course For Teachers. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military 

Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 

Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Combs Course for training teachers and supervisors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction being in accordance with the new Pennsylvania requirements—the 
ing i The holder of a Combs certificate in Public School Music is entitled 
to the Pennsylvania standard state certificate without further examination. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


In addition to'delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupils have 
advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily Classes in 
Technic, Musical Science, Theory, Psychology, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, birector Geog OP Reed Streets 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 



















Public Per- 


Broad and Reed Streets 


Charles N. Boyd, Dallmeyer Russell 
and Wm. H. Oetting, Directors. 


FACULTY OF 50 
1803 pupils registered last year 


@ Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 


Music 
Center 
of the 
South 





131-133 Bellefield Ave. ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Zeckwer - Hahn 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street 


Directors: 
Camille Zeckwer Frederick Hahn 
Charlton Murphy 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADING: 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
54th Season 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


\PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
One of the oldest and most 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Students may enter at any time. 


Catalog. 


Send for 
GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


noted Music Schools in America. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers ef Piano 
21st SEASON 
August, 1924 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 








KROEGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


See Page 726 
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See Page 726 
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FOR ANYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Let us serve you promptly and at reasonable prices 
THEO. PRESSER CO. 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. ‘ 


Phila., Pa. 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 











MAGAZINE 


»NOVEMBER 1923 a 


**Long, Long Ago.’” Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 


Price, 25 cents eee $2.00 a Year 


Josef Lhevinne on “‘Secrets of Touch’’ Ernest Hutcheson on “Piano Study for Adults” 
KleczynsHi on “Studying Chopin’’ Twenty-two Excellent Compositions 








Percy (jrainger~ 


owner of three Tindale Cabinets, writes 
this prized letter telling why and how 
Tindale Cabinets are helpful to musicians. 


“T consider your music filing cabinets perfect from the stand- 
point of a professional musician, and I am sure they must prove 
equally a boon to all music-owning people that need to get 
quickly to their music. Anyone like myself is not in need of 
great deep drawers of music, but of shallow, light, easily handled 
drawers like those of your cabinets which enable one easily and 
speedily to separate one composer from another, and one class 
of music from another. 

“T repeat, your cabinets seem to me perfect in every way; 
pleasant to the eye and pleasant to the hand. 

“Hearty congratulations on your most excellent achievement.” 


Yours sincerely, 


> 
: 
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Style G 
Mahogany or Oak 


Height, 44% inches width, 
36% inches 42 trays, 
Capacity 1560 pieces. 


Appreciation of a Masterpiece 


Not the ordinary receptacle for the promiscuous storing of music, 
but an exquisitely designed furniture piece acclaimed by music 
lovers everywhere for its convenience and simplicity of filing system 
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e—tincamerr Lindale Music Cabinets | .=*. 


NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 
For Sheet Music and Records 


Capacity 30 pieces of sheet music 
Large enough for 12-inch Records. 


music 


equipped with Dircls Mahogany oe 


THE NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 


“A Place for Every Piece—Every Piece in its Place’ 
cabinet—dust-proof, time-proof Mahogany and Oak—also de- 


a 
Height, 33 inches 
Width, 17% inches 


An ingenious arrangement for 


the filing of phonograph records 
is just one of the many features 
afforded by the Tindale Cabinet 
—a noteworthy achievement 
made only possible through years 
of concentrated effort to the pro- 
duction of the perfect music 





and fool-proof. 

Any good music dealer will 
gladly demonstrate to you the 
superior qualities of the Tindale 
Cabinet—or send direct for cata- 
log “I” containing many illus- 
trations of various designs in 


tails of “Deferred Payment 
Plan.” 


DEALERS PLEASE NOTE —It you 
are not already profiting by our plan 
of co-operative sales, send at once 
for this most attractive proposition. 


TINDALE CABINET COMPANY 
} 56 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YORK 
















Style X 
Capacity 210 pieces 
of music 
Birch, Mahogany or 
Oak 


Height, 32 inches 
Width, 18 inches 
Dimensions of Top 
Width, 20% inches 
Depth, 16 inches 
Ideal as stand for 
portable phonograph 


































gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


for its safe arrival. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 






SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
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Maseagni is again busy on his opera, 
“Vistilia,’ which he began when eighteen 
years of age. The plot is drawn from a novel 
of Roceo De Zerbi which has been done into 
a libretto by Targioni-Torzetti, also the li- 
brettist of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” It is 
built about a passionate love story of the old 
imperial Roman life. It is interesting to 
know that for “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ the 
composer has received royalties in the sum of 
2,500,000 lire; for “Iris,” 1,700,000 lire; 
“T/Amico Fritz," 1,500,000 lire; and ‘“Pic- 
colo Marat,’’ 1,000,000 lire. 


$150,000 for the “Betts Strad”’ is a 
record price reported to have been paid by 
J. C. Freeman, the American eollector, to H. 
C. Waddell, of Glasgow, Scotland, for the in- 
strument mentioned. 


A Prize of $250 is offered for a “March” 
to be used in the motion picture production 
of Victor Hugo’s “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” Particulars from Music Department, 
Universal Pictures Corporation, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


A Memorial Organ is to be placed in 
the Town Hall of New York, through the 
generosity of Mr. James Speyer, widely 
known for his various philanthropies. The 
idea back of the movement is that the Town 
Hall, a center of cultuye and refinement, 
should have a musical equipment. 


Two San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
panies will be presented this season by the 
impresario, Fortune Gallo. One of these will 
appear in a general repertoire and will make 
an extended tour of the continent. The 
other, with such distinguished guest artists 
as Anna Fitziu and Tamaki Miura, will 
give special productions on a less extensive 
itinerary. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet will 
appear in all New York performances con- 
taining ballet features. 


Music as a Unit for a B. A. Degree 
has been added to the courses of study of- 
fered by two leading British institutions of 
learning, the University of Durham and the 
University of Leeds. Slowly but surely the 
tonal art is winning its way to recognition 
as a subject for serious consideration by the 
learned. 


Dorothy Howell has appeared as a new 
star in the constellation Feminine, English 
Composers. At a recent concert she played 
her own Pianoforte Concerto in D Minor, of 
which the critics say, “It is an exceptional 
work in the fact that it is one of the few 
real concertos, that is, works in which the 
solo instrument joins with the orchestra and 
does not merely alternate, since the days 
before the virtuoso got the upper hand in 
the coneert room.” 


A $200,000 Temple of Music and Art 
is being provided for Tucson, Arizona, by 
popular subscription aided largely by two 
prominent business men of the community. 
This is genuine enterprise in a live little city 
that could be easily lost in one of the large 
parks of some of our metropolitan centers. 


$2,000 in Prizes is offered by The 
Friends of American Music, a national or- 
ganization with headquarters at Kansas City. 
Missouri. Only citizens of the United States 
may compete, and the contest closes March 
10; 1924. Particulars from Anna Miller, 
Secretary of Friends of American Music, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dame Ethel Smyth’s new opera, “Fete 
Galante,” had its premiére at Covent Garden 
Theater, London, on June 11th, and was ‘a 
great artistic triumph” for England’s ‘most 
serious woman composer.’ The music has 
been described as “charming, light and fan- 
tastic, with a constantly recurring hint of 


tragedy. The scoring is rich and subtle.” 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has more than doubled its nuinber 


of affiliated organizations during the last two 
years. 


The Oldest Singer of tne Handel Fes- 
tival Choir at the recent Crystal Palace 
performances, was probably Alderman Charles 
William Cox, J. P., of Maidenhead. Now in 
his eighty-third year, he has been in the 
choir more than forty years. A good reason 
why Britain has such superb choral bodies, 


The World of Music 


Theodore Thomas is to have a memo- 
rial erected in his honor, in Grant Park oppo- 
site Orchestra Hall, Chicago. A half-draped 
sixteen-feet-high figure, on a five-foot pedes- 
tal will stand before a forty-foot granite seat 
ornamented with a bas-relief of the orchestra, 
having for the central figure a portrait of 
the famous conductor. 


The German General Music So- 
ciety (Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein), 
founded by Liszt, held its fifty-third general 
meeting at Cassel, during the musical festi- 
val held there in June. 


Oskenonton, a Mohawk Indian singer, 
has been most favorably received in London. 


M. Paul Dul 





» composer of “‘L’Apprenti 
Sorcier,” and M. Henri Rabaud, director of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and composer of 
several operas, including the _ successful 
“Marouf,’’ have received the decorations of 
the Legion d’Honneur. 


The Salzburg Festival Committee 
found it necessary to cancel this year’s per- 
formances. The unsatisfactory financial con- 
dition of the country, and especially the ab- 
sence of tourists on account of exorbitant 
rates announced by hotels, are given as the 
real causes of the decision. 


An Unpublished Schubert Trio, for 
piano, violin and violoncello, has been dis- 
covered and the manuscript deposited in the 
Municipal Library of Vienna. Written in 
1812, it is now ‘published and, being of no 
great difficulty, will be of especial interest 
to schools and amateurs who love this mis- 
ter’s genius. 


“The Cricket on the Hearth,” an 
opera by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, based on 
Dickens’ popular novel, has had its first pub- 
lic performance at Glasgow, Scotland, and is 
to go on tour. 


In Respect for the Late President 
Harding, members of the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, the old bell-ringing society, 


rang a half-muffled peal of 1,260 changes, 
lasting fifty-five minutes, at St. Clement 


Danes Church, Strand, London, on the publi- 
cation of the news of his death. 


The Swedish Ballet, with the sanction 
of its home government, is to make a tour 
of America early in the season. 
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Singers’ Etude 
Master Opera, “ 
Organist’s Etude 


T. Tertius Noble has been voted to be 
the most popular composer of anthems and 
his “Souls of the Righteous,” the favorite 
work in this class, by a questionnaire cir- 
culated among prominent organists of the 
eountry. 


Navy Bands May not Compete in any 
way with civilian organizations, according to 
a ruling of the Navy Department. The Navy 
musical organizations “cannot be used except 
in playing for the general public, where no 
admission is charged and where there is no 
incidental motive for the gathering, such as 
entertainments, club Junecheons or private 
parties, where the bands are really substi- 
tutes for paid bands, thus interfering with 
civilian musicians gaining a livelihood.” 





Paul Paray has been unanimously 
elected by the Society of Lamoureaux Con- 
certs of Paris, to succeed the late Camille 
Chevillard as their conductor. 


Children’s Concerts by several leading 
orchestras of Burope are the result of their 
conductors’ visits to America. Has “one 
good thing’ come out of the West? 


The Italian Committee of the In- 
ternational Chamber Musie Festival 
to be held at Salzburg during the first week 
of August has withdrawn Italian participa- 
tion in the event. A letter signed by the 
composers, Alfano, Cassella, De Sabata, Mala- 
piero, Molinari, Pizetti and Respighi, de 
elares that ‘‘In view of the large number of 
representative works ,.submitted by ° Italian 
composers and the comparatively small num- 
ber chosen for performance, unfair discrimi- 
nation has been exercised against that 
country.” 





Amy Woodforde Finden, one of the 
most gifted of recent English song-writers, 
and best known for her ‘Indian Love Lyrics,” 
had a memorial to her unveiled in April at 
HMampsthwaite Church near Harrogate. 





A $5,000,000 Municipal Auditorium is 
to be built by St. Louis, largely for civic 
music purpuses. 


Frederick Delius, the eminent English 
composer, suffered a stroke of paralysis sev- 
eral months ago and is now confined to a 
wheel chair. 


Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d'YS”’ lately had a cen- 
tenary performance at the Opera Comique of 
Paris, which was made a gala event. 
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Gustav Holst, the well-known British 
composer arrived in New York early in May. 
Among other activities he conducted a per- 
formance of his ‘“‘Hymn of Jesus’ at the Ann 
Arbor festival. His opera, “The Perfect Fool” 
had its premiére on the opening night of the 
Summer Season of the British National Opera 
Company, at Covent Garden, May 14. 





Horatio Parker's Original Manu- 


seript Scores have been presented by his 
widow to Yale University. A memorial ode, 
“A.D. 1919,” to the Yale.men who gave their 


lives in the war, the full score of his prize 
opera “Fairyland,” and interesting prelimin 
ary sketches of the oratorio ‘‘Hora Novissi 
ma,’’ with many other instrumental and vocal 
works, make up the collection. 





John MeCormack has this Spring been 
singing in Germany for the first time and 
has stirred his audiences to enthusiasm 

Albert Spalding, 
violinist, Is spending the 
ian home in Florence. 


eminent American 
summer in his Ital 


Georgette Leblanc, famous throughout 
Europe on the concert, dramatie and operatic 
stage, is announced for an extended tour 
America, for next season. Mme. Leblanc wa 
the wife of Maurice Maeterlinek, eminent 
Belgian dramatist, and for’ her he wrote 
several of his greatest plays. 


of 


The 375th 


Anniversary of The State 
Orchestra 


of Dresden was celebrated by 











a festival of concerts late in September 

The Library of Henry I ward 
Krehbiel, late dramatic critic, has been 
donated to the New York Publie Library 
Thus 1836 volumes and several hundred 
pamphlets are added to this library’s musi 
cal collection ‘ 


The Princess Ingeborg, Sw 





len’s most 
popular princess, wife of the King’s brother. 
Prince Carl, and second lady of the land, 
could turn her ability as a pianist to good 
account, in case of necessity. 


Serge Koussevitsky is to be the leader 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, beginning 
in the autumn of 1924. Koussevitsky has 
never been in America, and he will be th 
first Russian to conduct this famous organi 
zation, 


Municipal Musical 
getting on a safe fi 


mer season of 


Enterprises are 
ancial basis. The sum 
concerts at the Hollywood 





Bowl produced net proceeds of $30,000, while 
the St. Loui Municipal Opera i: Fores 
Park resulted in 


n orest 
to the amount of 








profits 
> 


299 





The Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pe! 
vania, has received an invitation to 
series of productions in Havana next se 
Our little sister to the south is developing a 
strong musical digestion when she sends out 
an order for Bach. 








4 Johannesburg Municipal Organ 
has been installed in this enterprising Sout 
African city. It has ninety-seven stops and 
six thousand one hundred and eighty-eight 















pipes. By way of comparison, the Philhar 
monic Auditorium organ of Los Angeles 
(with thirteen times th population of 
Johannesburg) has less than seventy stops 
The Town Hall organ of Sydney, Anstral 

with its one hu d and thirty speaking 
stops, holds first place for si among the 
municipally owned organs the world. The 
Wanamaker ot n, in the ¢ ind Court of the 
Wanamaker § ( Philadelphia, with two 


ty tops, is the 
world, for size. 


hundred and thir 
strument of the 


pre mier in 





Ernest Van Dyck, who at the height of 
his eareer was th most eminent of Wag 
nerian tenors, died recently at Antwerp 
For some yvears he had held th chair of 
dramatic j i tl Conservatoir ot 
Brus he firs o sing Tristan 
and Parsifal 1y of the leading opera 
houses of d for many years was 
one of the the Bayreuth Festivals 





Eddy Bro 
tour, after an I 
his native America. 


; returning for a concert 
nee of three years from 
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School and Home Marches.......... -50 | Society Dance Journal ............ -50 ° . 
Album for the Piano by Spaulding  .60 | Standard Violinist; 3? Pieces. ...-.-. °o| Suitable for Gifts to the Child Music Student 
>) C ALDUM ....+---- ‘ udent’s Popular pore aa arse to +55 
Standard American Album . -50 | Violinist’s Popular Repertoire 50| Games and Puzzles for the Musical Tin i y j 
t ner 1 ......... +50 | Violinist’s Popular Repertoire...... 4 Zz — y Tunes for Tiny Tots—Scarmolin .40 
prandend 2 ecu eas pao ae Brio 4234 CORR eer ae eee .45 | Children’s Rhymes from A to ate 
2 y nt bum ........ : Ps usic Playlets for Young People— Greenwald ~...\. - ~ .suein cls ash tees .6' 
ae fe See 72 Easy Pieces .50 For the Organist Cooke: oie 38442 5a ee 45 Children’s Songs and Games—G@rven- fs 
peg eer sf ed ie eielete eeceist raters -50 es E Imaginary Biographical Letters from WOIG oc we eon wo + olen enolate tie lele eheteienanmae -50 
pence Te vale ee ateete 4 eee PP 28 ie oR wart.. yan + Sere na & Chonin...... 1,10 | Juvenile Play Songs—Greenwald.... .50 
andg stude Cl a . ist’s OPIN Eos eron nt pcameists f etite Library, Life and Works of Juvenile Tone Stories—//amer....... 4 
ponder sees Musics ose es sore -60 Wedding and Funeral Music=n ama « 1,30 Great Masters—Ilrancis Melodies of the Past_lGrasnwanle Sut 50 
gh hea yes arate 5 sid ope oe a aipinatee 75] American Organist ....55..%-«cc008 1,30 (Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times 
schaikowsky Album .............. .60 | The Organ Player .......-«scces-es 1,30 Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Wagner —Bugbee ....... veces = visitiens 
Nutcracker Suite—Tschailkowsk 7 i ' ‘1 Thoughts for Little Tots— ve 
ae oe bi ue ae schaikowshky..... -75 | Organ Repertoire ............++++ 1,30 and Weber) Musical Thoughts for Little Tots— 
Rey oF * Flecoe ih Diets be asd alee wea afeuire .50 | Organ Melodies; Flex ble Cloth ....-- 1,00 | The Set, complete in 9 volumes, boxed. 1.75 BugGbe@ xo s.e:v\e.0's's atelnys melee ean 5, 
eae Ao s’ Album.............04. .60 | The Standard Organist; 43 Picccs.... .50 | The Same, separate volumes.......--. .20] New Rhymes and Tunes for Little 
s gore e ks Aas Folio. vevett ees .85 | The New Organist—Whiting........ 1,30 This set consists of miniature vol- Pianists—Cramm ee 50 
the une tr keke bum; 70 Pieces.... 50 | Choir and Chorus Conducting— umes of well-written biographies. Pleasant Pastimes for. Young Play- ‘ 
as ing BO aaa tbs eo outs otchesen nae 75 Widell A cas oceanic oiten a eens o 1,45 | Child’s Own Book of Great Musi- ers—Cramm . «+» ~.«at oberon anon 50 
cians—Tapper Sunny Day Songs—Cr Rs ae ' 
(Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, pi roped oF eee ? y . i : : : F te i 
ge MUSICAL JEWELRY NOVELTIES Handel, ‘Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Old Rhymes with New Tunes— 
ri A GOVERNMENT TAX OF FIVE PER CENT MUST BE ADDED TO THESE PRICES “pouch gen an 2 at at siriucprmamm he Bd 
aS 5 sR Musical Picture Book—lI/udson...... 50 
As senitro No. 62 (10K solid gold)..$2.00 Each Biography .-.+++++++eeeeeeeees 12 | Musical Poems—J/udson 50 
AS GE Dae Sy No, 62F (gold filled ...... 15 Fascinating and very appealing to Toy Shop Sketches—Rogcrs. ee ‘50 
ae W/CHOIR \N, No. 62s-(sterling silver)... .59 a Akt a Spe oo little pasting Tone Stories for Boys and Girls— 
#8 NG : Fins Nos. 60 and 62 come eae a me i. pees Ciptiens- BOP. 30 ce ae es 
} acai Choir sic, or may Ee wee , F Pictu i —Slate . 
os ere Cho, Nui; or say risst Studies in Musto Biography — 4, | Blows fyom Holldayiand Sloe.’ 0 
a soles En Hala Cremrred 40° No. 75. A neat and very substantial bar (ABS ISO a Ye POE uch poe helisie creer ; Pictures from Storyland—Siater.... -60 
a 3s cond AndIHCSAL ae “i pin, heavy quadruple gold plate, rose gold, ae Talks with Children—Tapper 1.10| Rhyming Tunes for Little Players— 
fi satin finish, raised parts polished. Price, habs ogee 8 Lives of Great DS IABTE 5 2 recy 0. sate ole os alee mie sieey  asee eee .50 
é > No. 69 (10K solid gold)... $2.00 $1.00 POSCTE—LAPPCF sveessorecrene 1.10 pith eey. Jewels—Spaulding ...-..--- 50 
\ No. 69F (gold-filled) ....-- 75 Dae ; 4 . * - ouvenirs of the Masters—Spaulding. .60 
HS No, 69s (sterling silver)-. .50 A de te list of musical jewelry sent on Collections for Little Pianists Tunes and Rhymes—Spaulding......- -50 
gs request. Child’s Play—Tompkins weg ers ohn te .50| Under the Christmas Tree—Weston. .50 
4 Child’s First Book of Melodies— Well-Known Fables Set to Music— 
Ae Honska Gintive Give vines On eaten tien 40 Spaulding ...ccscccsseritincicsercsie 50 
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Gift Suggestions for Teachers, 
ature and Collections offered at Holiday Cash 
five per cent to fifty per cent less than the Publisher’s Price, 
charges are prepaid. The prices given are for Cash with Order. 
EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1924. 
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Students or Lovers of Music. The best in Musical Liter- 
Prices that in most cases are from twenty- 
and, in addition, transportation 
THIS OFFER POSITIVELY 


Send All Orders to 


AIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Complete Descriptive Circular of the 35th Annual Holiday Offer, Including Musical 
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Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth, Peace, Good Will to Men A New Christmas Solo 
ve - Singers will be delighted with the delightfully 
r 1% t iit el hex t r melodious setting of this beautiful text. 
4+No. 10224 THE ANGELS’SONG 
Ever since the first glad Christmas Day when the Song of the Angels was wafted | ppyuou.ssans CHRIRE AE POM no Fram 
o’er ‘the hills of Bethlehem the joyful strains of music have reeechoed est 
throughout the Christian world on this holiday. Gon moto. d= (ot 
In the churches and homes these appropriate num- 
bers will ring forth to celebrate this happy season 
THEO. PRESSER CO. s 3 3 Philadelphia mien a ete ets ce 
Vocal Solos Anthems 
15982 Angels’ Message, The............ Clark high $0.50 15670 <Adeste Fidelis (O, Come All Ye Faithful) 4 
*8050 Angels’ Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) Reading $0,12 PERE Ee 
Geibel high _.60 15678 Adore and Be Still (Violin ad lib.)....Gounod — 12 | __ S7rrent 1888 by Theos Presses coe 
19221 Angels’ Song....... ee: 3. 5 Ambrose high 60 10528 And Thou WSthlenem J... ws ces care Cc haffin .10 
SOBBMEATRGIO? (BODE. .. Mire s+ sc eeciecctee. Loudmed. .50 | 15570 Angelic Message .................... Stults «12 
sp 5249 Away in a Manger............ Anderson med. .30 | 15681 Angels from the Realms of Glory....Stults  .12 Anthems 
3] 16801 Away in a Manger..... Lieurance Solo or Duet .80 “tke reve aes Sits a.einie se /eivla eee 4.0 8 s\eieie. MeaGs “ 
S| 12528 Beckoning Star .............-. Neidlinger high -60 an Haglan Sk li CICA SESS JRO Tan Noberts 10304 Sing, O Heavens............. Handel-Eastham  .05 
*| 4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin or Cello) ite Bcc. SALE MO Rath ner pt 2 15729 Sing, 0 Heavens .................-..Schuler «15 
3 . BB Joh e a ei8la sie )6\e:s eis wrele ap ieleieie ees serwal¢ ‘ ing OF OR VONST afc a acue we Canesten es Solly ; 
x Suddahigh .60 | sees Behold! I Bring You............. Sheppard 08 | 15568 Sing, O Heavens Stult 19 
| “4488 Bells of Bethlehem .............. Tracy high .60 | 15783 Behold the Days Come........... Woodward .08 Gu Rings Or eaves se00s¢.ccceciec sees. Tours 205 |s| 
XW *4488a Bellsof Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) ; LOOTRERHREnTohoct Meee sk ce Mis Hda 19 15796 Sine Siaine REY Gee pa 0! 
x ais _Tracyhigh = .%5 6012 Break Forth Into Joy.............. Berridge .16 Christmas Tree ............. Grieg-Norden .10 |< | 
at} *12810 Calm on the Listening Ear of Night ; 10581 Break Forth Into Joy................ Harris .12 IBBSO Se Sleph) piulbtLOs BADGE) ..,.ceeehls ees aes es a0 Stults .08 | 
x Thomson high _.60 6278 Bright and Joyful ................. Williams ,15 | 15571 Song of the Angels, The........... Morrison «12 
a 2628 Christ is Born...............000-: Louismed, .40] 10588 Brightest and Best ................... Little .10 | 15704 Song of the Angels, The............ Upham 12 
=| 14963 Christmas Dawn ............... Kroegerlow  .40| 10512 Calm on the Listening............... Bridge .12 | °10864 Stars All Bright.................... Spence — 05 
=| %*3705 Christmas Morn ......... .+++e+Wooler high .60 | 15741 Calm on the Listening................ Stultah 1a) pieces eee eee ee Country. -Bohantan | 16 
S| 8760 Christmas Night .............. Minettihigh .50| 10141 Christ the Lord ...............00.. Bressler h,455| We gareminnens ere Meecetaes ieee cd eee ine 
Sy 7036. Christmas Pastoral. ....:....... Pontius low 50 10974 Christians, Awake aie Meyer 12 10353 There pone BREE RCE IRS Soduhi'eee 3 ts Aron 15 
at . : clade Ppa een each ain) ets oe(e sein) eld 8's) Fis) a) 0 Leyé ' ere Were Shepherds ...............Stults 15 
E 4 2346 Christmas Song .................Adam med 25 LOTS SChiriatiang | A WAKO es civic. sceie cise cite ces Stults  .15 15683 Watchful Shepherds, The Dal 12 
34] 4986 Come and Worship ............. Dressler med. .50 | 20246 Christmas Carol ................++5++ Halter .08| 10207 We Have Seen His Star............---Clare 10 
2) "12718 Dawn of Hope ......... Seren. Shelley high 60 | 20369 Christmas Night.....................0/ \dam .06| 20358 We Have Seen His Star in the East (Men’s — 
2x RDGO MERE Ged G hers) >.... Sminganielyialeaios e. Behrend med. 30 5981 Come and Worship................. Dressler 15 MOICES ) Pictaetec est onl ede hi a ns Simper-Bliss .08 
Eo) *8066 Gloria Ay WUXCOLMIM Pettis ac's.c « o'vc's Geibel med. .50 15740 Come Hither, Ye Faithful ........Morrison 12 10218 What Sounds are Those?............. Bird 15 
=| *12543 GTOTIGUMY WIOTN «5 Agtitsis ce c's.s sos Neidlinger high .60 10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful............ Stults 12 10524 When Christ Was Born.............. Chaftin .20 
mee tesdt Glory to. God)... ..Wis.'a..s 2... Edwards high _—.80 10462 Coming of the King, The............. Sinlisen e165 23 While Shepherds ...................... Best 05 
=| 9280 Glory toGod ..... Mesa nr spa silyss. Stults high 60 | 20251 Constant Christmas (Carol Anthem)..Beach .15 | 10507 While Shepherds .................. Burleigh — 20 
a 9708 Glory toGod ...... ERE Roa 5 Wolcott low —_—.50 LOGTV Dawn ofmHope.. ccs veers cc ose Senay ea 1B 6064 While Shepherds ................. Goodrich 15 
eeeae) Glory. to God ........2.:----.-.. Rotolihigh’! 78 | 90105 Emmanuel ..............-.--.-0s0e- Dale 1g | 107%. While Shepherds ...../50......-.... Holden 12 
u| 12234 Hail to the King Burleigh high .75 | 5986 First Christmas Morn...-...--...-.Newton .12| 40686 While Bhenerds coco Morrison 15 
%| *3702 Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) BO80 sar eUntos Sous sis sce css ces Mecebridae, | 18 (Macepahowamacaue Bart hel ee rane 
x Schnecker high  .60 | 10305 Glory to God...........cccccccceees Eastham .05 Male at Mig Ne ho sp A 
S| *18359 Holy Night ....... AER Nee Gruber .30 GOTO estOr CaO COG: slate ek aw ka wate maacan Rotoli .20 
%| 15887 (0) Holy Child of Bethlehem....Stultshigh  .50 | 10756 Glory to God.........................Stults  .12 C ] 
| ‘17789 Immanuel ........ _atesseeees ss -Bochau high .60| 20111 Hail Messias King............ Pearsall-Nevin .12 arois 
Sy]  *8048 In Old. Judea (Violin Obbligato)..Geibel high  .60 10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed .......... Stults 15 r 3 ERR ee 
Et 5246 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 20112 Hark the Herald Angels.............. Stults  .12 ee ha Christmas Carols, For mixed voices. By 
= Lansing high .60 10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices THeeweledios "Ere auth ic Slovak carol-t s, dati f 
=| 4150 Little Christmas Song (Duet for Sop. and Bar.) Neidlinger 515 I (iecistay ianah (and) early cleventh, ceamatca, cCatales 1 No, 
3 Sop. < ar, Os eae, z e ant arly ever cel es. Catalog 
x Berger 20 | 10196 He Shall Be Groat -...........--+..- Lansing 18 | 20355. Price, 10 cents, ata 
x *5348 Lord of the Ages, ING, ove s cae . Holt high -60 10470 Holy Night iy Pie ahs CRRA Poni “10 Christmas Praise. Six Carols, by H. M. Staton. 
3 6994 My Guiding Star............ Wrightson med. .40 ; r Pa tes : Ours: A fine set of carols, bright and festive, yet churchly and 
3} 444310 Nation’ : : 10468 Holy Night (Women’s Voices) .Adam-Warhurst .05 Woe iy ep i . ~ oll ; 
2 ation’s Adore ................Shelley high 50 ~ M 4 Soke dignified; original musical settings to some well-known stand- 
Sh 18 ie - ) 15564 In Bethlehem a King is Born....... Berwald 12 pee TS EE De ~ . . é : ay 
% G36 Nazareth (Bass Clef).........-. Gounod low .50 sans - eae ard and traditional texts. Good for either the church or Sun- 
BW 65 4 ey : 20248 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..Baines ,12 day school. *Pric 6 cents. $5.00 1 lred 
x 70 (0) Night Divine eet re gasses os Jordan high .50 10354 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear Berwald 8 mo aoe Ee f ee : ar ILE ASE 
y 7437 Our Saviour and King .......... Brackett high .50 15677 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. : Metrath 08 Standard Christmas Carols No, 1. 
Br ae eemenes -of. Humanity......... Neidlinger high  .62 | 19600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born....... \...Marzo 115 | Standard Christmas Carols No. 2. 
See ee we Morry Ohimes....... Delafield high 80 | 19909 Joy to the World! ..............-+++-Stults 12 | Standard Christmas Carols—Two Parts, Treble Voices 
x VReGIONT PCHTISt. . fb ci0. ce cee ceweee sird high .60 10228 Joy to the World! Berwald 15 ard A E , . 
=| *14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding. Barnes high .60| 0355 Lisht of Life.....000 ll, oe ee ee 
=| 17687 Bing, © Bing.................... Risher med. .50 | 10137 Message of Christmas.......-..----- Pangaea betas ee ore ees estals. PSiCe, 
& 8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem SOSS Te Dordeheld hue gerte ccs) osocinie seep acute s Orem 12 cents a copy. $6.00 a hundred. 
& (Violin Obbligato) ..Geibel low 60 10137 Message of Christmas................ Lansing .15 
2%) *9232 Song of Bethlehem........... ..Minettihigh .60 |] 10197 Message of the Bells................ Blount 15 s 
2| 13900 Song That Will Live Forever....Petriemed. .60 | 20382 Mortals Awake .............+..+.+- Berwald «15 Complete Services 
a 7526 Song the Angels Sang............Stultsmed.  .50 20292 NAZaretwe es se settee cece eee se ees Gounod .12 ee 8 Bei. ; 
= 13331 Star of Bethlehem ..,...... ..-Plogsted med. .50 10374 Nazareth (Women’s Voices).Gounod-Warhurst .10 | Glad Tidings. Words and music by R. M. Stults and others. 
EG . 8 . 11: , ‘ nA ; 
& "6432 Sitar Of Peace 2. fp. c tees cous Parker high .60 10747 New-Born King, The ..............Morrison 15 ees service, delightful in every particular and in 
= 16480 There Were Shepherds (Violin ad lib. 10965 O Little Town of Bethlehem.......... Stults ,12 grea Ses b 
a P Syaies sp Aig 10952 OU Thouvthat Tellest io. cus és sete cas Pierce .15 | Joy of Christmas. Words and music by R. M. Stults and 
3X Stoughton high 75 10748 Of the Father’s Love Dal 15 thers 
“| 15050 Undimmed Star of Bethlehem.Neidlinger high _.60 ) LOVE... eee we eee »-Dale . goes ae 2 ; : 
x) : : aD 1g 20321 Old French Christmas Carol (Men’s Voices) Joyous music set to bright and appropriate texts, tuneful 
x SOSGSMEW ROG ON Sing... a-%a, sss cet c Salter high .60 ert pica Pa 08 and catchy, echoing the true Ghriserie spirit and sure to ie ise 
ay *5434 When Heaven Sang to Earth. ... Parker high 15 20104 O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings. Morrison .12 Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas service for Sunday 
Sey $708 While Shepherds ............. Gilchrist high —_.60 20235 Send Out the Glad Tidings........... Stults  .12 schools. Contains all recitations, etc., necessary for an en- 
=| 18015 While Shepherds Watched...... Jordan med. .40 | 10352 Shepherds O’er Their Flocks......... Dressler .10 tire service. 
=| 5245 Wondrous Story .............. Lemmel med. 60} 10449 Shout the Glad Tidings............. Brackett .15 | With Joyful Song. Complete Christmas service for Sunday 
Xx 14226 Wond St Th f i 
= ondrous ory, Orn ieles ho dee} aie Stults high 60 10463 Shout the Glad Tidings............ Morrison 15 schools. W ords and music by R, E. DeReef and others 
s 10099 Shout the Glad Tidings............ Rockwell  .15 A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. Consists of twelve 
= : : , 10720 Silent Night (Men’s Voices)...Gruber-Camp .05 | tuneful carols, interspersed with novel and appropriate exer- 
Ei The asterisk (*) denotes songs published in more than one 156G7%. Sinem O dreavens >.< ss ocee tae kts. Clark .12°| ‘ises, recitations and readings. 
S| key. 10146 SingesOrtloavenso) «ies nih dee oe Grant .15 | O Little Town of Bethlehem. A Christmas Servicc 
sy Sunday schools. 
x Sg aa choruses and recitations in which all member 
BY a mM . of the Sunday school may take part. Accompaniment for piano 
R ted List of Christ Oratori d Cantat saan 3 
é A Selec mas Oratorios and Cantatas eee te ee ai ax tole 
= fe t iy Oo abot services, 6 cent: copy, $9.00 a 
&| King of Kings and Lord of All........... R. M. Stults .60 | The: Greatest Gift ...............000-- H. W. Petrie .% ape! oe Be ap ee : ; 
at A new Christmas cantata with a pleasing variety of solos The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic and effective through- sg tg ODT peg? oak Perla Be eas Words by Gertrude 
%/ and choruses; not too difficult. out, without being at all difficult Will i daira acta a ars ioisen te: 
Sy out, Be . ; ill appeal to all those who are looking for a short serv- 
S| The Herald Angels .............5...... R. M. Stults .60 | A Christmas Oratorio ............... W. W. Gilchrist 1,00 | ice to be/used in connection with other addresses and carols 
x A new and very attractive cantata based on the part taken An impressive work, for any choral society or large chorus fora Christmas program for the young. Price, 80 cents a copy. 
%y| by the angels before and at the time of the birth of Christ. 





















































choir. 


The music is dramatic and modern in tendency. 


| An effective rendition may be given by an average church choir. ce 

= ; i ees S ’ 

in| The Wondrous Tight. .....i2..0..0....0 R. M. Stults .60 obste tae coe Tae gt geen oe Pees orth arc a Any of these numbers will be sent for 
3 Ade ae . The work is divided into three parts: “A King is Promised, en 

BY Adapted for the average choir, Solos and choruses well as- “The I mationiitdndyw Eke Ki is Born.” Suited for the inati tell th Tai f 
&| sorted. Telling the Christmas story in tuneful and well- => tee Hie aa mers 8 se ae ra mela AE ELS I ell he Lyleigl poh kh al 
4 slg ; ies. ha Be eye 3 a " te = 

x written numbers. Brilliant and effective. average chorus or volunteer choit your choir and we will gladly make a 
| The Holy Night ........ Bracket Lucien G. Chaffin 60 | The Morning Star. ....-..+.seee-- John Spencer ‘Camp — .60 selection for you. Special Christmas cir- 
= A short but very attractive cantata, suitable for a choir of A charming Christmas cantata. This work will make a ‘ 

|&| any size, and effective even with a quartet. splendid novelty for a special musical service. cular sent gratis. 
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D. Appleton and Company Present the Universally Popular Piano Collection 


Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays 
; | | THE COMPLETE CLASSIFIED INDEX 




































Classic Piano Pieces 
ALAFER, stn wigretocneie ¢ C518 62% HUMMEL Gipsy Rondo, . addasa aise sles HAYDN Prelude Op. 28, No. G6. .seceee CHOPIN. 
Me ey es «seeeeee JMIENDELSSOHN erg Song s.ncete Mapes HENSELT Prelude Op. 28, N . 222 € HOPS N 
Consolation No. 5 ...ssvccccece LISZT Minute Waltz. dewec cess: = CHOPIN Serenade ..... .SCHU BERT 
Psfth “NOCHE Beis «sass LEYBACH Moment Musical ... SCHUBERT Spring Song I DELSSOHN 
Ptir- Buse maxives oer BEETHOVEN Nocturne Op. 9, NOS2. sce 505% CHOPIN Traiimerei and Remause.. SCHUMANN 
GAVORLE Merars cries Setterreisiets rebentaers GOSSEC Preiude in C.Jacwetemmtectse css aia BACH Turkish March qe oeectsteeies MOZART 
Modern Piano Pieces 
Antteds, Dance: sic is ibis scene iRIEG Menuct a L’ Antique... PADEREWSKI Scarf Dance ..........+. CHAMINADE 
Chast Saas Paroles... TSCHAIKOWSKI Polish Dance Op. 3, No. 1, pak: Serenata ...svcenreees MOSZKOWSKI 
CC yeney Mab tec aie eres SAINT-SAENS SCHARWENKA Sunple Aven . .samecees tien we I HOME 
Flatt’rer, The ......... CHAMINADE Poupee: Vdlsante Beaminster: POLDINI To the Moon ......+6 MACDOWELL 
Humoreske Op. 101, No. 7... DVORAK Prelude Op. 3, No. 2 Valse Serenade ....6..+45, POLDINI 
Hungarian Dance No. 5......BRAHMS RACHMANINOFF biaisette? ics 5% pose eeeces BOROWSKI 
Melody: Anis tastes RUBINSTEIN Salt d Amour _.chammisisls oietet= al=r ELGAR 
Light Piano Pieces 
Alp-Maid’s Dream, The....LABITZKY Intermezzo Russé€ ..ceccesss FRANKE Stephanie (Gavotte) 2528. CZIBULKA 
Chota the Halts eta “SPINDLER Lom du Bal. . senesced owe GILLET Thine Own ..accesedevusaes _. LANGE 
Cinguantaine, La ...GABRIEL-MARIE Longing for Home ......JUNGMANN Turkish Patrol, eye MIC HAELIS 
Coquetterie ....... iwi te OAC HS Love's Dream After the Bail Valse Bleue ..e.vas ssw va wien MARGIS 
Cradle “Songisen. saeeieniee eee HAUSER CZIBULKA Warblings at Eve ....... RICHARDS 
Crarume) Wear i> cae eis GANNE Paloma, La ...:, eee YRADIER Waves of the O€eatti.c. aaenws BLAKE 
Flower 3S Ong? ovo. taq atta ewes oh LANGE Secret, Le... vie seeerenets GAUTIER 
Fontaine, CIS. einisthtnielo ae ats BOHM SEFENAdE \_wiiic.o ereeeteetatee Rieter eieverean rs a BE 
Operatic Piano Pieces 
Ayragonaise (Le Cid).....MASSENET Evening Star (Tannhiuser).. WAGNER My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Sam- 
Baratoite (Tales of Hoffman), Gavotte CWignon) Brattice THOMAS son and Delilah) ....SAINT-SABNS 
; OFFENBACH Grand March (Norma) ...... BELLINI Pizzicato. (Sylvigyianeeeeeis DELIBES 
Berceuse (Jocelyn) ....eeees GODARD Minuet (Don Juan) ........ MOZART Quartet (Rigoletto) .......0. a VERDI 
Ps Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda), Miserere (Il Trovatore) ...... VERDI Sextette (Lucia). canes DONIZETTI 
To Canadian ‘‘ Etude ’’ Readers PONCHIELLI Walte (Faust) vscccccevcees GOUNOD 
. P For sale at all Modern Music Shops throughout the United States 
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THE VITAL PURPOSE OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IS TO INSTIL A LOVE FOR GOOD MUSIC 








HERE ARE THREE VOLUMES OF GOOD PIANO MUSIC 





TOYS: A suite for piano solo by MILDRED WESTON 
! The tales that are musically‘told in “TOYS” are Jumping Jack, Spinning Tops, A Bunny that Hops, A Dancing Doll, A Bowlegged 
k Bear, Tin Soldiers and The Funny Little Clown. Here indeed is a galaxy of tone pictures, and from such melodies as these the learning 


and meaning of music becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the energy with which the youngsters enter into their 
outdoor frolics. 

The melodies in TOYS will be of keen interest’to teacher, to pupil and to listener because of their fresh and unhackneyed character: 
the irresistible combination of melody and rhythm in Jumping Jack, in A Bunny that Hops, in the Bowlegged Bear, would in larger 
works be called ‘‘Humoresque’’—here they are termed ‘‘Fun.” 


TOYS, by Mildred Weston, with cover in colors. Price, 75c. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD: A suite for piano solo by Mildred Weston 


Childhood and Youth delight to go over and over again, whether in story, in picture or in music the deeds depicted in the familiar 

classic of LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. Here we have the beloved story musically written ina tonality extremely expressive 

k of its motive; a child subject, with a tune and a rhythm in perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. : 
There are four numbers in this little Suite for the Piano, Little Red Riding Hood, Grandmother, the Wolf, and the Wood Choppers. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD by Mildred Weston, with cover in colors. Price, 60c. 
Distinctive music is lasting music because it is built on good taste and | 


a knowledge of the fundamental principles of artistic creation—Toys and 
Little Red Riding Hood by Mildred Weston represent distinctive music. 








A Wotewortne Publication of the Season 


For those desiring to know what the Great Pianists now touring America are playing, we make the extraordinary announcement of a most 


interesting new book— 
AN ALBUM OF PROGRAM PIECES : 


| : As played by Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Moiseiwitsch, Hofmann, Bauer. 
This unusual collection has been compiled of those compositions which are not beyond the technical ability of the average player. Price, $1.00 
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Thanksgiving 

We give thanks for the great blessings which all of the 
musical folk of America enjoy at this time. Our thanks seem 
to mean more to us when we contemplate the disasters, earth- 
quakes and tidal wave tragedies with which so many parts of 
the world have been visited during the last ten terrible years. 
May we be spared and may we deserve to prosper through our 
efforts to help others! 

In Germany we know that the conditions of musicians 
have been next to unthinkable. One musician in Germany 
writes us, “The devil is born here. Starvation, life-size, stalks 
everywhere.” Another writes that he walked the streets for 
days begging hospitals to take in his wife for an operation for 
appendicitis. The hospital free wards were full and the only 
thing he could do was to await her death. The operation 
Ww guld cost 20,000,000 marks, and his savings were only a few 
thousand. Finally he received four dollars from America. 
Pour dollars was just 20,000,000 marks and his wife’s life was 
saved, Hundreds of similar stories of deprivation have been 
coming to us—stories of musicians of real fame gradually 
selling off their furniture until they were left with a bed and 
a chair. We have forgotten that these art workers were born 
natives of the land that a few years ago was our enemy and we 
have remembered the heritage of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Bach, Schubert, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, who will 
give joy to millions for centuries. We have helped and our 
good friends have helped the suffering abroad, which is grow- 
ing greater every day. It is futile to give thanks when we 
have failed to give blessings to others, when it has been within 
our power to give. 

Tue Ervude will forward to musicians in need in Germany, 
Austria and Russia any free-will offerings which may come to 
us for this purpose. Letters should be addressed Master 
Musicians’ Relicf Fund. We will then request the individual 
receiving the money to respond personally to the one sending 
it so that our readers may know of the good that their gift 4s 
doing. We have dozens of cases on record furnished to us by 
experienced investigators in several fields so that there is no 
possibility of money being wasted. These European teachers 
are helpless—few pupils if any, no concert opportunities, and 
prices of living necessities going up mountain high over night. 

An iAmerics an dollar may save the life of ariother Schubert 
if it reaches him at the right moment. 

What better way is Chere to give thanks than to pass on 
a little part of our very great Cieeme to others. 





Old Favorites 


Are we becoming a nation of old favorites? England 
sometimes ridiculed for the tenacity with which she clings to 
artists long past their prime, who sing or play in a manner 
pathetically inferior to that which marked their heyday. 

To us there is something truly beautiful in the loving atti- 
tude with which Londoners rally to the concerts of old-timers. 
It is a very fine tribute to their art of other days, a keen desire 
to meet again over the footlights some one who has given 
delight in years gore by. New the talking machine preserves 
records of bygone triumphs which sometimes make comparisons 
odious. Yet we notice more and more in America that the 
younger generation has a great curiosity to see those heroes of 
the concert hall and the opera who have had a part in making 
American history in music. 

Tue genius, the knowledge, the art remains; and that far 
outbalances a few cracked notes here and there. Let us stick 
by our old favorites and show that the Anglo-Saxon traditions 
which mold our country are worth while in this particular. 


Palaver and Pedagogy 

Mosr of us have heard the old story of the man who criti- 
cised the f fishmonger’s sign—‘Fresh Fish sold here to- day.’ 
He was able to convince the wight that nothing at all was 
necessary. Of course the fish were fresh—no de, aler would 
attempt to sell stale fish; of course he was se ling them to-d: AY, 
otherwise he would not have his shop open; of course he was 
selling fish, anybody who knew what a fish is could see that. 
Arhoretore why waste words about it. 

While advertisers know the value of a sign, it is never- 
theless a fact that we are all great wasters of words in trying 
to make certain perfectly eae things clear. 

We often think that this is peculiarly true of music 
teachers. They sometimes wear the little pupil out with lone 
strings of perfectly useless words. Children are usually far 
smarter than adults give them credit for being. The child is 
bored with words; when he often grasps the point far in 
advance of the completion of the teacher’s explanation. Look 
for the glance of understanding in the child’s eye. Hand the 
truths out, shorn of verbal foliage. Get it to him as quickly 
as possible. Then, by clever rly devised questions, convince 
yourself of the degree of his knowledge. 





The Unfailing Secret of Success 

AN unusually prosperous music teacher of New York City, 
an elderly Jewish gentleman, whose large classes of pupils 
regard him with affectionate admiration, was asked to give his 
rule whereby he had acquired such great success. He smiled 
and replied :— 

“Rules for success? Every man must make his own. One 
man will seem to acquire success by making himself a slave to 
his business, hardly ever leaving his work for a moment during 
his lifetime. Another will acquire even a greater fortune and 
conduct a larger business, although he spends a generous 
portion of his time on the golf course or cruising around the 
world on his yacht. How can you explain it? Is the second 
man inferior to the first? Hardly. He probably has greater 
faith in the capacity of others and has a way of impressing his 
policy upon others so that when he is away from the grind 
stone he knows that it is turning just as regularly and 
smoothly as though he were stopping it every few minutes to 
see whether it was working right. 

“What is success anyhow? Certainly not the mere 
acquisition of money. Otherwise the Rothschild, the 
Rockefeller or the Vanderbilt would be a success before he was 
born. Such an idea is absurd. Success is the mode of life 
whereby one can give the greatest joy and profit to others 
and to one’s self. This does not mean money profit alone. 
Ninety per cent of the millionaires are miserable, desolate, 
friendless failures, largely because they are unwilling to share 
their easily obtainable life happiness with others, because they 
are slaves to a policy of keeping most of the good times to 
themselves. In musie the artist or the teacher is successful 
proportion to what he gives to the world and not in proportion 
to what he earns. If he works right, saves right, and thinks 
right, fame and riches should come to him. There is no gen- 
eral rule for success; but this may come very near to it: 
Success is tHE Resutr or THE Reauistre APPLICATION TO 
Work, WIsE JUDGMENT IN STEERING OneE’s Lire Course, 
Savine wiruoutr MIsERLINESS, THE CONSERVATION OF ONkE’s 
HeattH, Bevier In OneE’s FELLOWMAN, HONESTY ALWAYS, 
ALL so INTENSELY Focusep Urpon ONt’s Gopd-cIvEN TALENTS 
THAT THry MAY BE DrvELOPED TO THEIR LIMITS FOR THE 
Greatest Joy AND Prorir oF OTHERS AND One’s SELF. 
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“Of course fate and opportunity play a major role. It is 
stupid to deny this. Some are born with far greater capacity 
and talent than others. However, as a rule the average 
individual does not develop much more than fifty or sixty 
per cent of his God-given talents. He thinks he does; but he 
doesn’t. Opportunity, Fate and Luck usually wait in the trail 
of those who follow the general recipe for success that I have 
given.” - ——— 

Missing Half the Fun 

Trose who have never played any instrument or taken up 
the study of singing seriously can scarcely be expected to 
realize that the greatest joy in music comes from re-creating it 
yourself. 





Possibly Tur Erupe in the past has laid too much stress 
upon the great educational significance of music. We believe in 
this most thoroughly; yet at the same time we have had such a 
wonderful amount of real sport from music that we are wonder- 
ing whether this aspect of the art has been stressed enough in 
our pages. 

There is as much sport in playing a Mendelssohn Scherzo, 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, Debussy’s Arabesques or Chopin’s 
IE, Minor Posthumous Valse as there is in the liveliest possible 
ganie of tennis. The delight of possessing the skill to master 
such compositions, the very fun of feeling one’s fingers dance 
over the keys is exiiarating and refreshing. 

Probably much of our playing would be a great deal 
better if we had more fun with it. Knowing how to play, 
being able to play, and playing for fun, puts a person in a 
wholly different class than the individual who is forced to take 
all his musical enjoyment second-hand from others or from 
talking and playing machines. 

We believe most emphatically in the musical records for 
those who cannot play or cannot sing effectively. They get 
huge joy and profit from the machines without any doubt. 
Moreover the phonograph and the player-piano are coming to 
be used “everywhere” by teachers as models. Models are vitally 
necessary. The painter would be helpless without them. 
Musicians ought to realize more and more how valuable these 
recordings are, if only used as models. 

Yet, honestly, those who cannot play or sing miss half the 
fun, even in listening to music made by others and through 
records. a 

Accuracy and Music Orders 


’ 





demanded the 
sweet young music teacher of the music clerk. Of course she 
meant Pizzicati by Delibes; and the music clerk had had so 
many similar blunders in ordering that he “caught on” at once. 
In the big music store such requests as Mater’s “Inflamation” 
(Inflammatus from the “Stabat Mater,”) “Meditation by 
Doris” (Meditation from “Thais,’?) or such a one as came to 
Lt. J. P. Sousa some time ALO, “The Iee Cold Cadets March’ 
(High School Cadets), are not at all unusual. 

Music teachers are often most inaccurate when sending 
in orders, especially orders by mail. Accuracy is a habit. The 
champions in all sports are first of all accurate. Tilden, the 
tennis king, whose shots over the net are marvels of accuracy, 
is simply the ordinary tennis player with the accuracy habit 
raised to the highest degree. 


“PLEASE give me Pussy-Catty by von Lieb,’ 


It is hard to be accurate in one thing without having the 
aceuracy habit which makes one accurate in all things. 
Accuracy in music is one of the most important factors in the 
study of the art. It means that you must be “accurate-minded,” 
that you must remold your whole life toward accuracy in all 
things. See straight, think straight, do straight. It’s easy if 
you strive for it. : 





Wuart Christmas gift has a more enduring value than 
music or the things belonging to music. A piano that is used 
every day for ten years, a violin that is used every day for a 
quarter of century, a piece that is played month after month, 
a book that may re-make a whole career. Surely such 
Christmas presents are worth far more than those which wear 
out in a single season. 


Music Lessons and the Family Budget 


Tuere is nothing that cuts quite so deeply into the sen- 


sibilities of the father of a family as the feeling that perhaps 
those around him are not as sympathetic as they should be 
toward his efforts to maintain necessary economy. Every 
natural father wants his family to have everything he can 
afford to earn for them. That is the main incentive for his 
labors. When the son or the daughter or the wife indicates 
even very slightly that father is just a little mean when he 
has put his foot down on the outlay of money in excess of 
what he deems it prudent to spend, father may not say any- 
thing about it, but he is hurt nevertheless. 

Education is one of the serious items in the family budget. 
It is as important as clothes and like clothes it may be bought 
so cheap that it is worthless. It is often quite as costly to 
hire a cheap music teacher as it is to hire a cheap docter. 
Music education should be regarded as an investment. The 
man who proposes to buy a house does not depend upon some 
sudden windfall or stroke of business luck to enable him to do 
so. He saves systematically for the investment. Why should 
not education be regarded in the same light. Nothmg pays 
as big dividends as education. The future of the child depends 
upon that more than upon anything else. Money put 
into education is money saved, not money spent, and it should 
be regarded in no other light. 

It is wrong to nag a parent for music lessons at exorbitant 
prices; and it is wrong for the parent to neglect to provide 
for the educational obligations of his children that he knows 
are sure to come. Meet father half way on the music lesson 


‘proposition. Let him know that it is’ a mistake to secure too 


cheap a teacher; but realize that it is unjust to father to burden 
him with an expense far beyond his income. 





The Artists’ Tools 


Tue good mechanic keeps his tools in the finest possible 
shape. In fact it is the habit of many to judge an artisan’s 
feelings by the way in which he sharpens and polishes the 
implements of his trade. 

The instrumentalist’s tools are his hands. They demand 
and deserve the finest care and attention. 

If you were Paderewski, Kreisler or Casals, you would 
think nothing of paying huge insurance premiums upon your 
hands, so that in case of injury you would not be without tools. 

Your hands are just as important to you, proportionately, 
as are those of the greatest virtuoso living. We are willing 
to wager that you never realize it until some thought like this 
jolts you. 

We used to laugh at pianists when they massaged their 
hands with various creams and lotions. We don’t any more. 
We know now that they were merely taking the care of their 
hands which their bread winning tools deserved. 

The better the condition of your hands the freer will be 
the translation of your thought through the instrument you 
play. 





Faxir :—The music teacher who accepts a pupil for whom 
he is convinced there is no possible musical future. 





My kingdom for the grand opera singer who knows how 
to forget that “the applause was tremendous.” 





A pupit in the studio is worth two in prospect. 





Goop cheer and good music are synonymous. 





Grorcrs Enesco, one of the foremost living symphonic 
composers, says, “In New York you enjoy more symphony 
orchestras to the square mile than in all European countries 
put together.” The number and quality of orchestras, large 
and small, in America is nothing short of amazing to European 
visitors. 
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Adults and Piano Study 


Problems of the Student Who Seeks to Develop His Playing When Past the Age of Twenty 


An Interview with the Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


[Eprror’s Notrp.—Possessed of one of the most brilliant 
and rational minds in the field of pianistic art, Mr. Ernest 
Hluteheson in his pianistic career develops year by year in 
a manner which has commanded the permanent admira- 
tion of world musie critics as well as the popular applause 
of the musical public attending his concerts. He was born 
at Melbourne, Australia, July 20, 1871. His talents were 
recognized so early that he was classed as a ‘‘wonder” 
ehild. His first teacher of note was Max Vogrich. At the 
age of five he made an extended tour of Australia. His 


Can Adults Progress? 

Is there a time when progress is hopeless? This 
question is a very “live” one to the many ‘students of 
mature years who find progress discouragingly slow, to 
many teachers who in the stress of work have been 
obliged to neglect their playing until it seems to have 
gone beyond recall. 

Obviously, in considering the question, technical 
capacity offers the most critical point, for undoubtedly 
this is most easily developed in childhood or youth, 
most hampered by a late start, most quickly 
impaired by lack of practice. Yet even here no 
one need despair. 

The scientist will probably tell you that our 
physical powers normally increase up to the age 
of thirty, then remain constant for about fifteen 
years, and gradually wane after the age of forty- 
five. The average is less favorable in certain 
pursuits; for example, prize-fighting. In piano 
playing, on the other hand, it is more favorable. 
Saint-Saéns, at the very advanced age of eighty, 
still possessed phenomenal speed, accuracy and 
flexibility. Many of the best pianists living have 
perceptibly bettered their technic after the age 
of forty. Has the musical world noticed any 
recent deterioration in Hofmann, Bauer, Lhé- 
vinne and others? Quite the reverse; they have 
improved steadily, even on the mechanical side. 

It is true that certain great geniuses, afier 
reaching maturity, become noticeably careless of 
small details. They are so occupied with the 
spirit that to some extent they lose interest in 
the letter. Rubinstein was a notable case in 
point. When this happens, the public rarely fails 
‘o discern the truth; it, too, willingly sets the 
spirit above the letter, and finds compensation 
for the smaller loss in the greater gain. It is 
true, too, that the preservation of high technical 
ability depends largely on the solidity of the 
foundation. Saint-Saéns. had behind him the 
painstaking finish of the French training; Lhé- 
vinne went through the long and severe disci- 
pline of the Russian schools; and similarly did 
others. 

Given a good foundation, then, there is no 
reasonable limit or period to technical accom- 
plishment. Further, a well-grounded technic is 
often recovered without undue difficulty, after 
long neglect. I know several fine young pianists 
who served in the war, perforce giving up their 
playing entirely for a year or two. Released, 
they reached their old proficiency in a few weeks. 
During this season we have witnessed the triumphal 
return of Paderewski to the concert platform after no 
less than five years of pianistic inactivity. 


Mental Control 

Such things are possible because all technic is essen- 
tially mental. The mind controls the body, and the 
mind must remain in control of the playing mechanism 
if that mechanism is to function adequately. If Hof- 
mann is a greater interpreter of music than you are, 
you know quite well that it is because he has a better 
musical mind. Perhaps, however, you think that his 
superiority in speed and lucidity is due to some inher- 
ent difference of hand and finger? Not a bit of it! 
He excels you in speed and lucidity of mind, and his 
mind directs his fingers, just as your mind directs your 
fingers, and with exactly proportionate results. It is 
not by exercising his fingers on the keys, but by exercis- 
ing his mind on his fingers, that he has attained his 
perfection of technic. 


Correcting a Faulty Foundation 
What may be said, however, of the player who has 
reached adult years without having secured a good foun- 
dation? What hope may be held out in this case? 
While it is true that a virtuoso technic is only pos- 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


talent was so prorounced that he was taken to the Leipzig 
Conservatory where he became a pupil: of Reinecke and 
others, graduating in 1890. He was then sent to the noted 
Liszt pupil, Stavenhagen, in Weimar. During the follow- 
ing ten years he devoted most of his time to teaching and 
practice, making his first mature tour in 1900, when he 
played with notable success in Germany, England and Rus- 
Sia. In 1907 he came to America, playing occasionally 
with success but studying by himself continually and doing 
much teaching. For a time he was head of the piano de- 


sible if a solid foundation is laid in early years, a good 
action is never impossible to. acquire. A good action i3 
the proper basis of technic; without it limitations and 
difficulties will always be felt; with it you can build 
indefinitely, according to your diligence, mental equip- 
ment, and the time you spend on it. With a good action, 
you can always get all the technic you can use. Few 


persons need or could use a virtuoso technic, and no 
one should lament an inability to play the whole piano 
The number of works within the capacity 


literature. 





ERNEST HUTCHESON 


of a good, not extraordinary mechanism, is practically 
inexhaustible. 

Now, the technical troubles of most players are readily 
traced to some elementary fault of action—a heavy arm, 
a stiff wrist, a bad hand-position, or poor finger-training. 
These are all very simple things, and the fault may be 
corrected at any time or any age, because it is purely 
a matter of habit. 


Habit 

A whole sermon might be preached on habit. The 
student is apt to believe that fixed old habits are al- 
most impossible to overcome. I should do them a very 
ereat service if I could thoroughly disabuse their minds 
of this nonsense; for nonsense it is. If you go about 
it properly, that is, with a determined spirit and a ration- 
al mind, vou can establish any new habit in about three 
days. Not permanently, but well enough for your 
purpose. Please consider these points: 

1. Do a thing a hundred times per day, fifty times 
one way and fifty times another way, and you will not 
establish a habit. 

2. Do a thing ten times a day, eight times.one way and 
twice another way, and you will establisha likelihood but 
not a habit. 

3. Do a thing five times per day, always the same way, 
and you will very quickly establish a habit, 


partment of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. In 
1912 he returned to Hurope, meeting with enormous suc- 
cess at all his public performances. Returning to America 
in 1915 he played at a single concert in New York, the 
Liszt H-Flat Concerto, the Tschaikowsky B-Flat Minor 
Concerto and the MacDowell D Minor Concerto; a masto- 
donie feat which naturally created a sensation. This season 
Mr. Hutcheson is playing a series of programs at Aeolian 
Hall, N. Y., devoting each program to the work of the great 
masters, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt.] 


It does not matter a particle how old or fixed a habit 
is, ignore it, think only of the new habit, and you can- 
not help succeeding. The power of habit is indeed 
strong; but the power of the new habit is as strong as 
the power of the old. We are not creatures (things 
created) of habits; we create them. To resign ourselves 
weakly to old habits, then, is sheer lack of character. 


Mental Conditions Again! 

Behind faults of action such as have been menticned 
above, there usually lies a hindering mental con- 
dition. Often it is a false belief in the difficulty 
of the thing to be done, bringing about a tense 
approach to the task and some form of stiffness. 
This is the wrong kind of concentration. Or it 
may be a limp want of directed effort, resulting 
in some form of unclearness—the wrong kind’ of 
relaxation. This brings us back to mental con- 
trol, and I insist again that you cannot progress 
unless you use your mind. In fact, it might well 
be argued that the adult, in general, learns less 
quickly than the child because his mind has been 
allowed to become comparatively inactive—not 
because he is older. 

Still, do not be discouraged if, as you con- 
tinue work, progress seems increasingly 
slow. Of course it does! When you know little, 
you can add enormously to your knowledge with 
very small. effort. Knowing much, it is harder 
to add. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says, you 
can pour out nine-tenths of a jar of honey in a 
minute, but you can hold the jar upside down 
for a long time before you get rid of the other 
tenth. 


your 


Memory 


Outside of technic, the most serious problem 
in relation to adult progress is that of memory. 
But again, if your mind is functioning properly, 
there should be no great difficulty. The memory, 
normally used, is singularly reliable. Scientists 
assert that our subconscious memory is infal- 
lible, that it always remembers everything. I am 
not writing a scientific treatise, so I content my- 
self with pointing out that normally the mem- 
ory only fails in extreme old age, and even then 
what I may call the “professional” memory is 
often retained. I a celebrated 
who in his last sometimes forgot the 
and family, but 


knew preacher 
years 
names of his own 


dependable in the pulpit for a 


persons 
was absolutely 
coherent sermon. 
Slips of memory are almost always due to interfer- 
ence of the conscious mind. Play in fear of forgetting, 
and your chances of forgetting are immensely increased. 
Begin to worry about what comes next, and it goes from 
you. Set your mind on any process of memory, and the 
result will probably be disastrous. Every effort to re- 
member defeats its purpose. Therefore trust your sub- 
conscious memory, which is perfect. Cultivate confidence 
in it. And when slips of finger or memory do occur, 
take them calmly, for the mind will inevitably return 
immediately to the beaten track unless you hinder it by 
anxiety. It dces not much matter how you go to work to 
suggest this confidence to yourself. You may pin your 
faith to Christian Coué, Troward, common 
sense, or anything you please. If you do not know your 
piece, learn it. If you do know it, believe in it. It is no 
harder to believe that you will not forget than it is to 
believe that you wi//; and it is infinitely more profitable. 
The Value of Added Years 

The rest is plain sailing. There is no conceivable 
barrier to unlimited progress, at any age, in the purely 
artistic qualities of playing. Added maturity, wisdom, 
aesthetic sense and experience, all tend to widen the 
scope of interpretation. Year after year, the value of a 
personality should augment in every way, and especially 
in its chosen field of expression. The pianist who fails 


Science, 
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to progress has become a stagnant personality. Arrested 
development is unnecessary, unnatural and immoral. 
The lesson of the parable of the talents is as vital to- 
day as when it was first spoken. 


Stretching Exercises 


By Edward Glockling 


ANYTHING that will help to develop the flexibility of 
the hand, and especially if it will facilitate the spreading 
of the fingers, is always welcome to the wide-awake 
student. The following is of unusual interest because it 
is built on a motive that is easily comprehended by one 
scarcely more than a beginner, yet contains the changes 
of tonality that keep one on the alert and prevent tedious- 
ness. While favoring the spread of the fingers, it also is 
valuable for developing legato by the weak fingers. 

















Bx.1 Be erat ous stwtiie 
"Mead bee De “ - =F 
= nto ee 
or tt tee ae ee it 
~ simile 
L.H 


Each of these chords is major; or you might think of 
them as the Tonic chords of the keys of C, D, E, F, G, 
A. B and C. Ascend and descend without stopping and 
with the legato touch. 


y 
s 


simile 























For variety, this study may be practiced also with all 
the chords in their Minor form. While playing them, 
hold the tips of the second finger and thumb lightly to- 
gether. 
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Word Pastel Portraits of Chopin 


Ir you would know what Chopin really resembled, we 
must add to the existing portraits such verbigraphs as 
those penned by his best friends, Franz Liszt and George 
Sand. 

Liszt says: 

“His blue eyes were more spiritual than dreamy; his 
bland smile never writhed into bitterness. The trans- 
parent delicacy of his complexion pleased the eye; his 
fair hair was soft and silky; his nose, slightly aquiline ; 
his bearing so distinguished and his manners stamped 
with such high breeding that involuntarily he was always 
treated en prince. His gestures were many and graceful ; 
the tones of his voice veiled, often stifled. His stature 
was low, his limbs were slight.” 

George Sand says: 

“Gentle, sensitive and very lovely, he united the charm 
of adolescence with the suavity of more mature age. 
Through the want of muscular development he retained 
a peculiar beauty, an exceptional physiognomy which, if 
we may venture so to speak, belonged to neither sex or 
age. It was more like the ideal creations with which 
the poetry of the Middle Ages adorned the Christian 
temples. The delicacy of his constitution rendered him 
interesting in the eyes of women. The full, yet graceful 
cultivation of his mind, the sweet and captivating orig- 
inality of his conversation, gained for him the attention 
of the most enlightened men; while those less highly 
cultivated liked him for the exquisite courtesy of his 
manners. 


Chopin’s Tempo Rubato 


IN HIS book, “Great Piano Virtuosos” (G. Schirmer), 
a former pupil of :Chopin, named von Lenz, tells us some- 
thing of Chopin’s playing which is of interest to all 


musie lovers. “That which particularly characterized 
Chopin’s playing,’ he says, “was his rubato, whereby 
the rhythm and time through the whole remained ac- 
curate. ‘The left hand,’ I often heard him say, ‘is the 


conductor, it must not waver or lose ground; it may 

{ just so long to perform the whole, but in the de- 
i deviations may occur.’ 

“But I heard Chopin’s rubato hetter defined by Liszt, 
at Weimar, 1S71—as I heard from his distinguished 
pupil, the eapital Russian pianist, Neilissow. ‘Do you 
see those trees? Liszt said to Neilissow; ‘the wind plays 
in the leaves, life unfolds and develops between them; 





but the trees remain the same—that is the Chopin rubato. 
“In the fluctuation of the tempo, in this ‘Hangen und 
Bangen’; in the rubato of his conception, Chopin was 


ravishing. Every note stood on the highest degree of 
taste, in the noblest sense of that term. When he em- 
bellished—which he rarely did—it was always a_ species 
of miracle of good taste.” 


In order to have a mass of fine music constantly pro- 
duced we must have a fine civilisation and a common 
faith and enthusiasm for life. 


—W. J. TurNER. 


THE ETUDE 


Helpful Hints to Disheartened Students 





By Leslie Fairchild 





Tue following bits of advice have been culled from 
experience both in studying and teaching; and the student 
who applies them will be well repaid for the effort. 

Do not make the mistake of changing teachers too 
often. Much valuable time as well as money is lost in 
this way. Choose a teacher whom you know has had 
excellent training and results from teaching. Stay with 
this chosen teacher as long as you feel you are advancing. 
Do not make the mistake of going out of town to an 
artist teacher before you have exhausted the knowledge 
of the best teachers in your own town. Unless you are 
thoroughly prepared you will not gain the points that 
the artist has to offer and you will find it quite expensive. 
Most artists teach music—not technic, 

Nevcr exhaust your teacher's patience by having to be 
repeatedly told the same thing over at each lesson. 
This repetition makes your lesson just that much more 
expensive. A little concentration will break this habit. 


Make Notes of Useful Points 


Form the habit of making notes during the week of 
various questions you would like to ask your teacher. 
Try it a few times and see how much more your teacher 
wil become interested in your work and how much more 
you will gain and grow in knowledge. 

Read the opinions of authoritative people in the current 
musical magazines; they will be of great help in broaden- 
ing your views, Remember that music is advancing the 
same as other arts and one must keep abreast with the 
times by reading. 

Keep a scrap book where you can paste many valuable 
clippings from “The Etude.” In this way you will 
acquire a volume of information that will help your indi- 
vidual needs. 

Attend as many concerts as you can; they are a neces- 
sary part of your musical education. Do not think of 
this as only a form of amusement. Consider the inspir- 
ational and educational side as well. Pupils who live far 
from the concert centers and who are unable to reach 
them, can learn a great deal by listening to the record- 
ings of the great artists on the phonographs and repro- 
ducing pianos. 

Plan your practice periods as carefully as you would 
your investments. You have only a certain amount of 
time ; so make it pay you compound interest in knowledge. 
Remember that an extra hour practiced to-day will nol 
repay you for the hour you lost yesterday. 

Try to be a little thoughtful of others when practicing. 
Arrange to have the same time every day. The people 
in the same house with you or the neighbors next door 
will be accustomed to hearing you playing at these hours 
and will not mind quite so much as if you practiced any 
old time of the day or night. 

In practicing, start on the most difficult part of your 
lesson while your mind is clear and your ear is more acute. 
You will not need quite so much energy to do the parts 
that are not so difficult. 


Don’t Avoid Simple Exercises 

Make sure that you are thoroughly grounded in the 
very fundamentals of piano playing, if you expect to 
rise above the mediocre. These principles will not be 
learned very easily from a Chopin Etude or Liszt Rhap- 
sody; so do not be too. proud to go back to simple 
exercises like the trill study you had in first lessons. 
Complicated exercises lead away from clear thinking. 
One is so carricd away with the melody, let alone the 
ability to play the correct notes, that the simple prin- 
ciples which are of so much importance, are entirely 
lost from sight. 

Memorize as you go along. Every repetition should 
strengthen the memory. Never think you are too 
advanced to take each hand alone, at a very slow tempo. 
Above all, do not fail to count aloud; this will entirely 
eliminate any hazy idea about the correct rhythm. 

Do not listen to anyone who tells you that the metro- 
nome will be a detriment to your playing. (See article 
in the September, 1922 issue of “The Etude” upon a 
“Tireless and Faithful Musical Servant.”) 

Take a monthly inventory of your technic and pieces— 
find your weakness, and then set about to overcome it. 

Do not be over anxious with yourself or discouraged 
if you do not cover a great amount of ground in a short 
time. Remember that after all it is quality, not quantity, 
that you want in your playing. Music comes through 
slow growth and one must be patient and painstaking. 


Technic and Gray Matter 


Much of the drudgery of repetition in our practicing 
could be eliminated if only we could cultivate the habit 
of exercising our gray matter in just proportion as we 
do our fingers. 

How many study a piece mentally before attempting it 
on on the piano? If such a course were pursued, the 
ears of many would be spared and our progress in 
mastering the many difficulties would be greatly facili- 
tated. If we can think a passage correctly, we can play 
it correctly. As one great artist has said of piano play- 
ing, it requires “One quarter fingers and three quarters 
brains.” 

If it is your intention to become a teacher, you should 
study with that idea in view. Remember that teachers 
do not just happen, but require special training in order to 
impart to others their store of knowledge. The ability to 
play a repertoire of pieces is only one of the requisites 
of a competent teacher. 

If you have talent, you will have to be constantly on 
your guard against laziness. So many talented pupils 
are apt to rely too much on their natural ability and 
neglect the real grind that is required to build a fine 
hand and develop a brilliant technic. 

Never say “die” in your music studies. It is often 
necessary to practice against your will. Try to take a 
keen delight in mastering the many difficulties that arise 
in your daily work. 





By Their Names Ye Should Know Them 


By Jesse McMaster 


Many teachers would be surprised to learn that they 
have pupils who do not know the names of the studies 
and pieces in their last lesson; who are unable to tell 
from what book these pieces and studies were selected, 
and, worse yet, their composers. 

Recently a friend played Schumann’s Traiimeret and 
then remarked: “That is a pretty ‘thing,’ isn’t it? I had 
it in my lesson some time ago but I never ‘could pro- 
nounce its name properly.” 

Another example: After hearing Grieg’s Norwegian 
Bridal Procession at a recital, this same friend consulted 
her program and then remarked: “I knew it was some- 
thing about a bride; I had that ‘thing’ for my lesson 
several weeks ago.” Imagine the works of the masters 
being known as “things”! 

Remarks like these raised the question as to whether 
all students are so careless. A survey of friends caused 
no little surprise. Some did not know even a selection 
for their next lesson, by name. Some knew a name but 


ETUDE friends write that this has been a year of banner issues. 


ETUDE will be one of the best of all. 


no composer. Only three could spell correctly the names 
of the pieces and their composers. Four knew the names 
of their lesson books. I had interviewed eleven pupils, 
of whom not more than three studied with any one 
teacher. All these under well-known local 
instructors. 


were 


Is this lack of knowledge the result of an assumption 
on the part of the teacher that the pupil remembers the 
name of the piece, the book or study when told what to 
purchase for the lessons? If so, would not the taking 
of several minutes of the lesson period to correctly learn 
these important things be time well spent? 

Another step in the advancement of music would be 
to train the pupil, when called upon to play for “com- 
pany,” to announce carefully the name of the selection 
and of its composer. A good piece, well played, is 
almost sure to find its way to the hearts of the hearers 
and, in a few days, to their collection of music. 


As you may imagine, the Christmas 


We do this consciously, as we know that thousands of our friends 


like to surprise their musical friends with an ETUDE subscription at Christmas time and expect this issue 
There are scores of fine features, 


to be one filled with unusual material from cover to cover. 
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Distinctive Methods Used by the Great Masters 


Tuere are still in existence a number of Beethoven’s 
musical sketch-books, in which he was accustomed to jot 
down musical ideas as they occurred to him, and which 
throw a most interesting light on his method of work. 
Many of the most admired themes of his great works 
appear first in the sketch-books, in homely and unattrac- 
tive form; again they may appear in an improved form, 
sometimes marked “better,” and this may occur several 
times; yet after all, when the theme actually gets to be 
used in the composition for which it was destined, it will 
be seen to have undergone some important further change. 
The real inspiration of a genius is nowhere more clearly 
evident than in the tremendous leap from the best 
“sketch” to the final and perfect form. In writing his 
sonatas and symphonies, the first and second subjects of 
each movement usually were sketched in this way; some- 
times also a hint of episodes or or development. In 
more than one instance some theme, excellent enough in 
itself, was abandoned for another more suitable for the 
particular place, and in course of time the left-over theme 
was used for a totally different piece. Thus, the slow 
movement at first designed for the Waldstein Sonata 
Op. 53, was discarded in favor of another and much 
briefer one, but eventually appeared as a separate piece, 
the Andante Favori, in F. 


Handel’s Sketches 


Some of Handel’s sketches, also, are preserved, though 
he did not adopt the sketching practice so systematically 
as Beethoven, being a very rapid and fluent writer of 
music—so much so, in fact, that he often left the organ or 
piano parts incomplete, writing merely the melody and 
the bass, with certain figures applied to the latter—a sort 
of musical shorthand, known as “thorough-bass” to indi- 
cate the proper chords, which he expected any musicianly 
player to be able to fill in off-hand, as he did himself. 
His sketches, such as have come down to us, are chiefly 
concerned with the solution of some intricate problem 
in counterpoint or fugue, most of his choruses being of 
fugal nature. For instance we may see from sketches 
still in existence that he spent much study and patient 
experiment on the Amen chorus of The Messiah, before 
he finally settled on its best reading. 


How Mozart Worked All Night 


Mozart left no sketches, so far as we know, and proba- 
bly never made any on paper, yet his way of working 
may have been nearer like Beethoven’s than would appear, 
the difference being that he did all his preliminary plan- 
ning and choosing within his own mind, so that when he 
came to write down his compositions, the work was of a 
merely clerical nature. On one occasion, wishing to 
write an overture within very limited time—but one 
which he had already well thought out—he worked all 
night at it while his wife helped him keep awake by tell- 
ing him fairy-stories. Such an incident as that would go 
to support the above opinion, 


Schubert’s Flow of Inspiration 

Schubert’s manner of work was quite the contrary. 
His flow of inspiration was so free that his pen could 
scarcely keep pace with his ideas. While he excels all 
others in the creation of beautiful and spontaneous mel- 
ody, yet this way of working was not without its weak- 
nesses—he is exceedingly apt to be too diffuse and not 
sufficiently self-critical. This is the case with many of 
his longer pieces, which are too long for their musical 
content, and yet it would seem sacrilegious to attempt to 
cut them down, as some charming spots would have to 
be sacrificed. In his shorter pieces, for instance some 
of his best songs, we are not conscious of any such defect. 
Curiously enough, that which he created in his hours of 
inspiration seemed to make no lasting impression on his 
own memory. On one occasion he failed to recognize one 
of his own songs, when he saw it copied in another per- 
son’s handwriting, and took for granted it was the com- 
position of the friend who had copied it. 


Different Creative Minds 

We have chosen these four composers as illustrating 
the working of different types of mind among creative 
musicians. All others will be found either a combina- 
tion of or a compromise between them, in their methods 
of work. There is another important distinction, how- 
ever, worthy of some remark: some composers work at 
the instrument—usually the piano—and first play over 
what they presently write down. In the case of piano 


music, this has the advantage of tending toward a good 
“pianistic’” style, but, in general, the highest type of 
musician is not only able to write independently of the 
piano but also prefers to do so. Schumann did both 
ways, but expressed the belief that those musical ideas 
which came to one when not at the instrument generally 
had more vitality and excellence. 


Jazz Kings and Jazz Publishers 

To descend for a moment from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—many composers of so-called “popular” 
songs are too defective in musical education to write 
down their own works and enlist the services of some 
experienced musician to listen to what they play and 
write it down correctly. In some cases they cannot even 
play the piano but merely sing the melody of their song, 
which is first taken down and fitted with chords or 
accompaniment-figures. This is the reason that occa- 
sionally one will see several names associated in the title 
of a piece of this sort. Perhaps, for instance, Pete 
Moron, of Avenue A has evolved a bit of doggerel 
which seems to have a fascinating jingle. After a while 
a tune seems to evolve itself in his inner consciousness 
and he finds himself singing it. After various inquiries 
and adventures, he at last lands in the office of some 
one of the several large publishers of this class of music. 
He announces that he has a song for sale; and they are 
neither surprised nor contemptuous when it appears that 
no manuscript has been prepared. On the contrary, they 
give him a hearing, and if the song appears to be good 
for anything, from their point of view, they are willing 
to talk business with him. (Of course this happens 
but once out of many times—generally about 99% or 
so of all that is brought in is utterly impossible.) But 
suppose they like it and have made a satisfactory agree- 
ment, the next thing is to call in one of their 
experienced musical hacks, who will take down the 
melody in correct rotation. This done, the same hack, or 
another one, writes a piano accompaniment for it; and 
if orchestral parts are to be put out for use, another 
one makes the orchestration. Then in the course of a 
month or two, there may be one more of those gay-col- 
ored covers in the music-store windows, bearing an im- 
posing title something of this sort—“Please, Mister 
Turkey, Don’t Roost So High’—Lyric by Pete Moron, 
music by A. Hack and G. Howe Strange, orchestration 
by O. Kaskowisky. But enough of this painful subject. 


Sullivan’s Method 

Speaking of song-composing of a higher order, Arthur 
Sullivan, the composer of “Pinafore,” “The Mikado,” 
and a long list of the “Savoy” successes, gave a 
practical example in his own works of the possibility 
of composing really popular music that was at the same 
time musicianly and highly admirable from a technical 
point of view. Without doubt one secret of his success 
(aside from the fact of his real genius, supplemented by 
thorough education) was that he took such pains to 
discover the natural rhythm and swing of the words, and 
formed his musical melodies accordingly. His custom 
was, before he attempted the actual creation of the 
melody, to read over the words many times until a 





Craftsmanship Counts 


We know the case of a man who has com- 
posed some of the most effective songs we 
have ever heard, but who was unable to 
write them in musical notation. He was an 
educated man with great musical gifts, who, 
with the requisite craftsmanship, might have 
been developed into a really remarkable 
musician. In submitting a composition to 
the leading publishers, the ear-marks cf 
craftsmanship always have a great influence 
upon the critics. Craftsmanship, in itself, 
has sold many a composition that might 
have gone begging without it. 














certain rhythm came to be associated with them. This 
he would Write out in notes on a single line, with 
proper time-signature and bar-lines but with no expres- 
sion of pitch. Afterward, using this as a basis he would 
form it into a good singable melody, and lastly add 
suitable harmonies. Some of our present young com- 
posers, of high ideals but faulty method, have almost 
reversed this process; they first sit at the piano until 
they have composed an accompaniment—practically a 
piano piece—which seems to suit the mood of the song, 
and then they devise a melody which will fit, on the 
one hand, the words of the song, and on the other hand, 
their ingenious but rather prematurely-made accom- 
paniment. A song written in this way is practically 
fore-doomed to failure, for it is not properly a song at 
all, but rather a piano piece with vocal obbligato. 








Orchestral Composing 

Composing for a large orchestra is another matter 
in which methods of work differ with the individual. 
There being from a dozen up to twenty or thirty staves 
on a page, representing instruments which may sound 
simultaneously, singly, or in an infinite number of 
different combinations, it becomes much like an engi- 
neering or architectural problem. The mere clerical work, 
even, being very laborious, it becomes highly desirable 
to have the first writing as correct as possible, in order 
to save the great labor involved in extensive alterations. 
The usual plan is to write it first in “condensed score’— 
t.e, on two (or occasionally three) staves, like a piano 
piece, but without any effort to have it playable on the 
piano, and to mark the entry of different instruments 
or groups of instruments, as “Clarinet,” “Strings,” “Brass” 
or whatever may be the case. This “short score” may be 
corrected or revised if necessary, without great labor, 
and when it appears satisfactory, the full score is pre- 
pared as an elaborated copy from it. Some, however, 
manage to work at first-hand on the full score; but in 
this case they generally jot down first only enough of 
the leading instruments to show the general structure, 
filling out the rest of the instrumentation after the 
plan is clearly shown. 


Scoring Without Sketching 

Mozart, it is said, could and did often write a complete 
orchestral score without previous sketching, but that is 
all on a line with his general habits of composition—his 
immense power of concentration in thinking out a work 
entire before he wrote down a note of it. Schubert, and 
also Mendelssohn, are both known to have made suc- 
cessful attempts at writing a full score without sketching, 
though it was not their usual custom by any means. 
Wagner, in one of his letters to Liszt, states that he 
was about to write the Prelude to “Rheingold;.’ that he 
had it all thought out in his mind, and intended to write 
it at once in full score, as sketching would be of very 
little aid. This, however, was not his habit but quite 
the contrary; otherwise he would not have thought of 
mentioning it to Liszt. If you will examine the Prelude 
to “Rheingold,” you will discover the probable reason; 
it is exceptionally simple as to harmony, but very intri- 
cate in its orchestration. He needed all the staves of 
the full score to record the intended effects. 


Do You Know? 


Tuat the first Academy of Music in England was 
established in London, at the “Crown and Anchor” Tav- 
ern, over two hundred and ten years ago? 

That the first composer of comic opera had the rather 
startling name of Filippo Acciajuoli? He was born in 
Rome in 1637. 

That the accordion and the concertina are both com 
paratively new instruments? The accordion was invented 
in Vienna and the concertina in London, both in 1829. 

That the Mexicans have a wind instrument, known as 
the acocotl, made from a dried stalk ten feet long, which 
is played by inhaling the air through it? 

That a piano-like instrument, known as the adiaphon, 
was very popular in some circles one hundred years ago? 
Tuning forks took the place of wires. While it rarely 
got out of tune, it was so monotonous that it has not 
survived. 

That the Bach family, starting with Veit Bach in 1600, 
were engaged in music for nearly two centuries and a 
half, or until 1845, when W. F. E. Bach, pianist and 
composer, and last grandson of the great John Sebastian, 
died at the age of 86? 
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Is the Modern Piano a Perfect 
Instrument ? 


By Sidney Silber 


Dean of The Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Til. 
Is the modern pianoforte susceptible of greater devel- 


opment and improvement; and, if so, will such develop- 


ment or improvement tend to enhance its expressional’ 


powers as a musical instrument? has often been asked. 
There are, as usual, strong protagonists, and antagonists 
of the proposition. All musicians are agreed that the 
stringed instruments long ago reached their zenith of 
development. Some of the greatest music for the violin 
was written before the pianoforte was invented. The 
history of the mechanical development of the piano is 
one of innumerable attempts at improvement. With 
each improvement new resources and means of expres- 
sion were found and the desire for still others inspired. 
The playing the piano has thus undergone 
many 

Our modern pianoforte was born in 1709; but the first 
real compositions expressly composed for it (those of Cle- 
menti) did not appear before 1771. The new instrument 
did not, of course, immediately supersede its predeces- 
sors, the clavichord, harpsichord and dulcimer. As a 
matter of fact, Beethoven considered the clavichord the 
most expressive of musical instruments and for a long 
time preferred it to the piano, It was his compositions, 
however, which were destined to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of pianos. In order to obtain the 
power of tone which his works required, the thickness of 
the strings had to be increased as well as the.range of 
tones. From the four-octave instrument of Cristofori— 
fatl ut moder 
ate tension supported by a wooden sounding-board, the 
modern piano has developed into an instrument of tre- 
mendous tone power, with a compass of over seven 
octaves and a tension amounting to several tons. The 
action has undergone innumerable changes until to-day it 
appears to represent the acme of perfection as regards 
precision and sympathy. 


technic of 
radical changes. 


increased 





Liszt’s Influence 

It is perhaps due to the compositions of Liszt that 
modern pianos have reached their present sonority and 
that actions are able to withstand the enormous weight 
which is needed to bring out this sonority, as well as the 
accentuation which the successful performance of his 
compositions entails. Chopin’s compositions had little 
effect upon the mechanical improvement. His art was 
more and subtle, and he confined his efforts in 
composition to making the most of the resources of the 
instrument of his times. 

The period 1840-1850 was a crucial one. It was the 
parting of the Players, composers and public 
must accept the art of Chopin or of Liszt. A large ma- 
jority went with Liszt and the evolution of the piano 
since then has been influenced by this great advocate of 
realism. 

Arthur Whiting, in his excellent essay on The Lesson 
of The Clavichord has the following to say: “While 
acknowledging that Liszt, the man, was greatly superior 
to Chopin; that, in spite of his masterful character, he 
had humility and generosity; that his desire was always 
benevolent; yet, so long as we confine our historical 
review to his activity in this one department of music, 
we cannot escape the conviction that in following Liszt 
rather than Chopin, the pianoforte took the wrong path.” 

It is Whiting’s conviction that the resources of the 
piano have by no means been exhausted. In his estima- 
tion “the great mine of color in the use of the damper 
pedal has hardly been touched, although Chopin found 
here his most precious effects. Debussy has discovered 
the spot and has dug from it pure pianoforte gems 
hitherto unknown.” 


chaste 


ways. 


Radical Demands 

Contrasted with those 
cals” demand? 
years ago, in the 


sentiments, what do the “radi- 
First of all, a change was made, several 
form of the keyboard. The Clutsam 
which is in the form of an arc, is conceded 
to be a decided advance in facilitating per- 
Rudolph Ganz was one of the first to pub- 
licly demonstrate the virtues of this type of keyboard. 
He assured the writer that for such works as the Chopin 
Study, Op. 10, No. 1, the Clutsam keyboard offered 
greater facility than the present straight keyboards. 
Busoni affirms that the Clutsam keyboard not only in- 
creases and perfects the present power of. pianoforte 
expression, but that it opens up many new possibilities 
for the future. Gottfried Galston, the Austrian piano 
virtuoso, records the following improvements which he 


keyboard, 
by many 
formance. 


desires and which are stated in his highly interesting 


Studienbuch. 

(a) Octave coupler, effected by means of a 
third pedal. 

(b) A system of pedals striking heavily over- 
spun strings with a range of sub-contra het 
to small “C.” 

(c) An electrical device for the production 
of very soft tremolos. 

(d) A second manual for echo effects. 

Some have considered it advisable to insert a device 
(electricity has been recommended) by means of which 
the pianist might increase and decrease on single tones 
and chords. It is thought that in this manner a more 
lyric quality might be added to pianoforte expression. 

The above are by no means all of the innovations sug- 
gested for further mechanical development of the piano. 
Some of our more radical radicals desire a system of 
third tones, and even quarter tones, instead of our semi- 
tone system, This latter suggestion would undoubtedly 
open up new possibilities in composition. 

From the above indications we note considerable unrest 
in the realm of pianoforte expression. Certain it is that 
since Chopin we have had no equally great ° ‘piano spirit” 
to enrich our musical experience through the medium of 
this noble instrument. 

If mechanical changes will bring forth a Messiah we 
want the changes to be made. But it would seem a rever- 
sal. of past experience, inasmuch as mechanical changes 
have been the result, not the cause, of innovations in 
creative art. 





Why Musical Prodigies Usually Retire 
Early in in Life 


By George Braatiouse 





In the nature of things, this vital quality in technic 
varies in the individual; mood and disposition play a 
big part, and account for the variability noticeable in the 
playing of many artists. It is not a question of technical 
accuracy; two performances may be equally perfect in 
this respect, the difference being entirely that of a fluctu- 
ating intensity in the musical feeling. There are per- 
formers who never make any demand on this creative 
quality in their playing. They are often talented, pos- 
sessing a good ear, rhythmic sense and execution, but 
they never, in a single phrase, impart a personal touch. 
The function of this class is to imitate, and many possess 
the unconscious faculty of giving clever reproductions ; 
they belong to the mimetic type of artist, as distinct from 
the creative. Children and prodigies usually belong to 
this category, but it is a significant fact that there is often 
a noticeable break in their development as they reach 
adolescence. In many cases self-consciousness intervenes 
and raises a barrier to the new feelings which seek 
expression. It is possibly for this reason that many 
prodigies retire early from the concert platform, and only 
comparatively few maintain their youthful reputations. 
But he who emerges and survives as an artist, brings 
with him a new musical consciousness; and the fact that 
he has now something of his own to say, and is no 
longer only a medium. through which other minds are 
expressed, affects the whole character of his playing. 
The art of the lithographer is now transformed into that 
of the creative artist, and technic is no longer a thing 
apart from himself; his whole being is concentrated on 
the content as well as on the context of the music he 
interprets—From Creative Technique. 


Form in Music 
By Alfredo Trinchieri 


WHEN portraying emotions, 
forms. 


music assumes various 
These undergo many variations. As the passing 
feelings are presented, this form must, of necessity, have 
a beginning, a development, a climax, and an ending. 

Feelings of a greatly varying nature may be portrayed 
in outlines quite similar. A sonata movement or a song 
may tell the same story of grief, of joy, of heroism. 
Consequently, though the means of their execution and 
the medium of their expression are so very different, the 
general structure would naturally be the same. In one 
the tones alone seek to convey the meaning for which 
in the other they have the more definite assistance of 
words. 


Happy is the child who is early introduced to what 
art 15. 
—GOETHE, 


THE ETUDE 
Save Your Energy ! 


By Mary T. Folta 





THE average student who is spending time and money 
on music is in earnest. He works very hard and yet 
comes not within the shadow of his ideal. In his enthusi- 
asm he spends as much energy upon a salon piece as 
should be necessary to carry him through an elaborate 
concerto. 

Even so, he does not secure the desired effect. Why? 
Naturally, one would reason that the more vitality is 
spent, the better the results obtained. 

Not so, decidedly not. The trouble with the average 
student is that he has learned neither how to use nor 
how to save his energy. He has not learned how to 
withhold the flow of vitality when it is not needed. 

If you are a student, and especially if you are tem- 
porarily without a teacher; or if you are a teacher who 
has not yet forgotten to be seeking all means of ad- 
vancement; take stock of your use of vitality in your 
playing. There are so many ways in which this may 
be done. 

The soft passage needs unusual attention in this mat- 
ter. In it there will be considerable demands upon the 
nervous energy for the sake of light, even execution; 
but the expenditure of physical strength may become 
almost negligible. Here is the opportunity to relax, physi- 
cally, and to store up vitality for the resounding climax 
that is in prospect. 

Use energy discriminately. Adapt it to the needs of 
the work in hand. Waste no muscular exertion that is 
not required for the effect:desired. The artist must 
learn this, else he never would reach the end of his pro- 
eram. Learn where to relax and where to put your 
whole vitality into the work of the moment. 

Play a passage—though it may be not more than a 
scale. Stop; think; then play it again with the idea of 
having it just a little more beautiful, but with a smaller 
demand upon vitality. 

Do nothing indifferently. 
and why you are doing it. 
in the effort. , 


Know what you are doing, 
Then, do not waste yourself 


“Trapping” the Parent 
By Frank H. Williams 


“Or course,” said a successful middle western music 
teacher, “I am always looking for incentives to make 
my pupils take greater interest in their work and be 
more anxious to get ahead. And I find that one of the 
very best means is to discover the favorite musical selec- 
tion of the parents and then to tell the pupils how this 
selection pleases their parents and get them to learn it 
well as quickly as possible. 

“Generally the children take great interest in trying 
to play their parents’ favorite piece; and I increase this 
interest by telling them what I know about its history 
and the life of the composer and all that sort of thing. 
And this, very frequently, makes the young people plunge 
so enthusiastically into their work that in many instances 
they make as much progress in weeks as otherwise they 
would have done in months. 

“Of course, too, it immensely pleases the parents 
to find that their children are so quickly learning to play 
old favorites; and this leads them to praise the young 
people for the progress they are making. This, in turn, 
is very effective in stimulating the children to still greater 
efforts. So the plan works out good results from both 
angles and helps me greatly in training the young folks. 

“The sooner a young pupil can be made to take a real 
interest in some definite selection and can be made en- 
thusiastically anxious to learn how to play that selection 
perfectly, the more likely the pupil is to make progress 
which will be satisfactory to all of the people concerned. 
This plan of focusing the attention of the pupil on the 
parents’ favorite selection is the best way of getting 
the real interest of the pupil in a specific piece.” 


THE more general knowledge you possess, the more 
power you will have in pursuit of your special calling; 
the more meaning you will see in the composition you 
are studying, the more you will be able to bring out of it; 
the higher will be your rank as a musician. 

—Dr. BarTHOLOMEW. 





Better keep yourself clean and bright; you are the 


window through which you must see the world. 
—Georce Bernarp SHAW. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF LESSON-ARTICLES-SECTION II 


GGWN our first discussion of this sub- 
ject we dwelt at considerable 
length upon the fact that before 

the student even considers the matters of 

technic and touch, a good grounding in 
real musicianship is necessary. I cannot 
leave this phase of the matter without 











and finally the torso—all of which enter 
into the problem of touch. With me, 
touch is a matter of elimination of non- 
essentials, so that the greatest artistic 






© Photo by G. P Kessiere, B. P. ends may be achieved with the simplest 


means. This is a general principle that 


e ° e e e 
s hro gl all he arts. ih =F i ne 
pointing out that a knowledge of the keys, Basic Principles In Pianotorte Pe Liitlatien: os nee A staat age hed 


the common chords, and the seventh 
chords, should be as familiar to the stu- 
dent as his own name. This would not 
be mentioned were it not for the fact that 
I have repeatedly had students come for 
instruction who have after great effort 
prepared one, two, or at the most three 
show pieces, even pieces as far advanced 
as the Tschaikowsky or the Liszt Con- 
certo, who barely knew what key they 
were playing in. As for understanding the modulations 
and their bearing upon the interpretations of such com- 
plicated and difficult master works, they have been 
blissfully ignorant. 

“Study of this kind is not only a great waste of the 
pupil's time but also a disgusting waste of the time of 
the advanced teacher, who realizes that he is not train- 
ing a real musician but a kind of musical parrot whose 
playing must always be meaningless. Often these pupils 
have real talent and cannot be blamed. They simply 
have had no teacher in the early years with patience and 
sufficient will power to hold them back until they have 
been exhaustively drilled in scales and arpeggios. A 
smattering will not do. They must know all the scales 
in all the keys, major and minor, and they must literally 
‘know them backwards. They must know the inter- 
relationship of the scales; for instance, why G# minor 
bears a harmonic relationship to cb major. 


Instinctive Fingering 

“The scales should be known so well that the student's 
fingers will fly to the right fingering of any part of any 
scale instinctively. The trouble with many students is 
that they attempt difficult problems in what might be 
termed musical calculus or musical trigonometry with- 
out even ever mastering the multiplication table. Scales 
are musical multiplication tables. One good way of fix- 
ing them in the mind is to start to play the scales upon 
the different tones of the key consecutively. 

“Take the scale of E major, for instance. Play it 
first this way, starting with the keynote. 


‘Ex. FI-1. 
\ 1 


















“Next start with the second note of the scale with 
the second finger, thus: 


Hx. 11-2 

















“Then with the third finger, thus: 


Ex. 11-3 


pi 3 ‘ 2 3 4 1 2 3 


“Then with the fourth note with the thumb, thus: 











Ex.II-4 AS 


“Continue throughout the whole scale; and then play 
them in similar manner with the right and the left hand 
together. Treat all the scales in the same manner. 

















Playing 


Secured Exclusively for The Etude by Interview with the Famous Virtuoso Pianist 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


“Most pupils look upon scales as a kind of musical 
gymnasium for developing the muscles. They do that, 
of course, and there are few technical exercises that 
are as good; but their great practical value is for train- 
ing the hand in fingering so that the best fingering in 
any key becomes automatic. In this way they save an 
enormous amount of time in later years. They also 
greatly facilitate sight reading, because the hand seems 
to lean instinctively to the most logical fingering, to 
elect it without thinking. Take it for granted, you may 
have too little scale ‘practice, but you can never have too 
much. 

“The study of harmony is also a great time Saver in 
piano playing. Know the chords and know the fingering 
of all the arpeggios, which is really logical fingering 
of most of the common chords. Don’t pay a teacher a 
high fee later in your musical life to have him point out 
something that you should have learned in the musical 
primary class. 


The Value of Ear Training 

“Ear training is also of very great importance. Most 
students hear, but they do not listen. The finest students 
are those who have learned how to listen. This becomes 
an axiom with teachers of advanced pupils. The sense 
of aural harmony cannot be too definitely developed. 
The pupil who cannot identify chords, such as the com- 
mon chords, and the seventh chords, by ear, stands about 
as much chance of entering the higher realms of music 
as the student who does not understand a word of 
Latin does of comprehending a page from Virgil when 
he hears it read to him. 

“There is no way of dodging or sidestepping this 
knowledge. I am obliged to say a hundred times a week, 
‘Listen to what you are playing, 

“Absolute pitch is by no meang absolutely necessary. 
I have it and have always had it. Safonoff, my own 
master, did not. Rubinstein did. Sometimes it is a 
disadvantage. I cannot think of any composition except 
in the key in which it was written. Sometimes when a 
piano is a whole tone flat or a half tone sharp, I become 
fearfully confused, as it does not seem that I am playing 
the right notes. I instinctively start to transpose the 
sounds to where they belong and thus get mixed up. 


Essentials of a Good Touch 

“The matter of touch is so all-important that the re- 
mainder of this section will be devoted to the subject. 
Even then, we cannot hope to cover more than a fraction 
of the things that might be said. Have not whole books 
been written upon the subject? Indeed, there is now 
in the difterent languages of the musical world, what 
mizh. be called a literature of touch. 

“First of all, let us consider our playing members, the 
nngers, the hand, with its hinge at the wrist to the arm, 


I direct my pupils to cut out any action 
upon the part of the fingers except at the 
metacarpal points. 

“The metacarpal joints are the ones that 
connect the fingers to the hands. Of 
course there are exceptions, when the 
other joints of the fingers come into play 
These we shall discuss later; but for the 


This Series Began in the “Etude” for October main part we shall progress far more 


rapidly if we will learn the great general 
principle of moving the fingers only at the joint where 
the finger is connected with the body of the hand 
There was a time, I am told, when the great aim of the 
piano teacher was to insist that the hand be held as stiff 
and hard as a rock while the fingers rose to this position, 





in which all of the smaller joints were bent or crooked, 
and then the finger descended upon the key like a little 
sledge hammer. The effect was about as musical as 
though the pianist were pounding upon cobble stones. 
There was no elasticity, no richness of tone, nothing to 
contribute to the beauty of tone color of which the fine 
modern piano is so susceptible. Now, the finger arises 
in this position and the movement up and down is solely 
at the point marked: 


Movement x at this joint only 
seem 






No movement here 


“Before proceeding farther we have to admit that 
touch is largely an individual matter and that the nature 
of the player’s hand has a great deal more to do with 
it than most people imagine. In days gone by there was 
an impression that a long, bony, fleshless hand, with 
hard finger-tips, was a good pianistic hand. It may be 
for execution of florid passages and great velocity; but 
for the production of a good tone it can be ¢ xtremely bad. 

“Rubinstein had a fat, pudgy hand, with fingers so 
broad at the finger-tips that he often had difficulty in 
not striking two notes at one time. Indeed, as I have 
pointed out hitherto, many of the so-called mistakes 
that he made were due to this condition. On the other 
hand, his glorious tone was in no small measure due 
to this. Indeed, it may be said that the thicker the 
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cushions of flesh upon the finger-tips, the wider the 
range of variety of touch. Rubinstein, by means of an 
unearthly amount of work at the keyboard, was able to 
overcome technical obstacles and get the benefit of 
the responsive cushion he had at the ends of his fingers. 
This is merely a imechanical and acoustical principle. 
It is easy to distinguish when one listens to a metal xylo- 
phone. If the bars of the xylophone are struck with a 
hard metal rod, the tone is harsh and ‘metallic.’ Let 
them be struck with a rod with the end covered with 
soft felt and the tone is entirely different and beautifully 
musical. You may not think this applies to the tone 
of the pianoforte; but a little experimenting will soon 
show that it is the case. 


Amateurs with Naturally Fine Touch 

“Tt thus happens that many amateurs, who know little 
about music itself, possess a touch which is very beauti- 
ful merely because they have accidentally learned how 
to play with right arm conditions and with the proper 
part of their finger-tips; so that, instead of delivering a 
bony blow to the ivory surface, they touch the keys with 
felt-like cushions of human flesh and produce a really 
lovely tone without knowing how they do it. With 
proper instruction along these lines, I shall hope to make 





clear in ensuing sections of this series that it is possible 
for the person with an inferior touch to develop his 
tone amazingly. 

“Of course, a brittle touch is quite as necessary at 
times as the mellifluous singing tone. Brilliancy is as 


important as ‘bel canto’ in piano playing. One general 


principle, however, is that of striking ‘key bottom.’ Many 
students do not learn this. The piano key must go all 
the way down in the production of a good tone. The 
habit of striking it half way accounts for much white 
or colorless playing. Many students do this without 
knowing it. It is a habit that quickly grows upon one. 
More than this, it contributes a kind of hesitancy and 
lack of sureness to playing that is decidedly inartistic. 
The player never seems sure of himself. 

“During your next few practice periods, analyze your 
own playing and note carefully whether you are skim- 
ming over the surface of the keys. Unless you have 
had a very thorough early training, you will probably 
discover that one note in every ten is slighted. It may 
be just enough to give your whole playing an amateurish 
complexion. If you find that this is the case, return 
to the practice of slow scales and then slow, simple 
pieces with good melodies, and simple chords. Scores 
of students play chords with some of the notes striking 
key bottom and others only half way down. The full 
effect of the harmony is thus lost. Of course, you may 
not suspect that you do this; but do you really know? 

“In the next section of this article we shall continue 
this discussion of beautiful tone-color, revealing what 
seems to be the real secret of a lovely singing tone. It 
is really quite a simple matter when the underlying 
principle is correctly understood. Of course, if the 
student has the privilege-of studying it under a good 
teacher, it may be more rapidly acquired; but there is 
no reason why the main essentials cannot be told in 
print.” 


Why Not? 


By Florence Jones Hadley 


Wer were sitting comfortably on the porch, chatting 
idly, when the sound of a piano in the neighboring house 
broke in. 

Our caller frowned. “Just listen to that! Helen 
Walters makes me tired! Think of one of her age— 
she is thirty-seven—taking up music. A waste of per- 
fectly good time and money, I say. Of course it would 
not be so bad if she were younger by twenty years or 
Just listen!” 
as the hesitating notes of a waltz reached us, 

I listened, as ordered, until the piece had been played, 
with many mistakes, and was begun again, with much 
careful effort. 

“See?” triumphantly. “Isn’t that awful? Stumbling 
like that through a piece that my Alice had in her 
econd term! I don’t see what her husband is thinking 
of, to let her waste good money that way. She never 
will be a musician as long as the earth rolls.” 

The music now had changed into one of the really 
good popular songs; and a voice, sweet and sympathetic, 


more; and if she really had any talent. 


caused us to listen till the singing ended. 

“Well,” and I sat up very straight as I spoke, for I 
felt that a stiff backbone was needed when one argued 
with my opponent, “don’t you know, I glory in her 
spunk. Just because she has been deprived of the chance 
to gratify her love of music earlier is no reason what- 
ever for her going music hungry to thé end of her days.” 

“But what will it all amount to? If she could ever 
eo into concert work, if she could play the organ in 
church, if she could even give lessons, it might be dif- 
ferent. But she has not the least talent and her work 
will be about as inspired as a hand organ.” 





I gave my spinal column another hitch. “But I don’t 
Through years of struggle the Walters have 
finally arrived at the place where they can afford a piano 
and lessons. John is as proud as a peacock of his little, 
ambitious wife; and he doesn’t realize but that she is a 
budding prima donna, So, as the youngsters say, ‘Why 
not let them go to it?’” 

My visitor was unconvinced. “Well, of course, there 
are different ways of looking at it. But to me it is the 
sheerest folly to waste one’s time on such hopeless 
drudgery,” and, as if she really had endured all she 
could, she rose hurriedly and left. 

That evening, as I sat in the warm summer twilight, 
the Walters’ piano again took the center of the stage, 
so to speak, and simple waltzes and two-steps were 
played with a carefulness and precision that suggested 
a counting of time under the breath. Then followed a 
loud clapping of hands, from the vine-shaded porch, 
with requests from the family of “Play that again, 
please.” 

So followed the program, with at least one proud, 
satisfied and enthusiastic audience, whose unstinted praise 
might have caused the player to believe that she was 
destined for great things. 

And then, when I thought the entertainment ended, 
there was a rustle, a pushing back of chairs, and in a 
few minutes I was listening to the heart-stirring strains 
of Home, Sweet Home, followed by the dear old hymns 
that never grow old or out of date. Every voice in that 
family took a part in the songs, while Mother proudly 
played. 

And again I thought, “I glory in her spunk.” 


agree. 


A Secret of Efficiency 


By S. M. C. 


THE writer recently witnessed a typewriting demon- 
stration by one who has held the World’s Champion- 
ship for several successive years having acquired the 
marvelous speed of 160 words per minute in the One- 
Minute Test, and 144 net words per minute for one 
hour’s continuous writing, requiring on an average of 
eleven or twelve strokes per second. The secret of his 
success was said to be elimination of waste motion. 
Many players are unaware of the fact that this principle 
is also of the greatest importance in piano playing. 
Movements are made in manipulating the instrument 
which are a mere waste of energy and an obstacle in the 
way of overcoming technical difficulties. 

Who has not seen players attempting to play rapid 
passage work with high finger stroke instead of keep- 
ing close to the keys? This stroke is a relic of former 
years and has been the cause of much straining of 
muscles and unnecessary fatigue. Weight playing has 
eliminated much of this useless strain and has enabled 


the performer to play easily and with little effort. 

There are others, and their name is legion, who, in 
playing chromatic passages constantly shift their posi- 
tion, moving the arm backward and forward, thus caus- 
ing a waste of motion which serves no purpose what- 
ever and often interferes seriously with accuracy. 

Pressure exerted on a key after it has been struck 
is another form of wasted energy, which is absolutely 
useless. It prevents the attainment of speed, interferes 
with relaxation, and causes unnecessary fatigue. After 
the key has been struck the playing apparatus should 
relax, and just enough pressure be exerted to keep the 
key from rising before time. 

Players who have a habit of indulging in facial or 
bodily contortions should without delay try to overcome 
it by exerting will power, and should make every effort 
to acquire a sense of ease and relaxation in playing; 
for this is one of the greatest promoters of efficiency in 
piano playing. 
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The Opportunities of the Music 
Supervisor 


By John W. Beattie 
Supervisor of Music, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Tue supervisor, through all his school and outside 
endeavors, has a wonderful opportunity to improve 
matters musically. The more able a musician he is and 
the more diplomatically he can deal with people, the 
more sure will be his success as an upbuilder of taste 
and standards. 4 

This is true in a way, since the beginner will almost 
certainly have to get his first experience in a small 
school system. The only alternative is to start out as 
a special teacher either in a grade or high school of a 
city. There are many reasons why the supervisory 
position is a better one than that of special teacher. 
But it will be sufficient to say that the variety of work 
which the supervisor must undertake will develop abili- 
ties and powers that he must have if he expects to rise 
to one of the large city positions. He will be obliged 
to exercise all the ability and diplomacy at his com- 
mand and, being on his own resources, without the 
advice and guidance of any one but the school head, 
who may know nothing about music, will either sink 
into oblivion or command the attention of those in the 
larger places who are always on the lookout for capable 
instructors and supervisors. 


Start in a Small City 

From another standpoint, there is an excellent reason 
why the supervisor will do well to start out in the small 
place. There he not only will be recognized as the lead- 
ing musician of the town but also will occupy a position 
of importance socially. Being fredv stly before the 
public he will soon beco re acquaintec with the leaders 
in civic life; more than that, he wii. be on terms of 
equality with the leader; since his work requires that 
he be one of them. Many musicians may prefer to re- 
main unknown and unappreciated in the large cities, 
where friends are few and opportunities for serv ce 
rare; but possibly more wish to live where they can do 
constructive work and at the same time amount to some- 
thing as individuals. 

If the supervisor is not so far from a musical cente~ 
that he must starve musically throughout most of the 
year, he can be very happy and useful in a small city. 
In these days of plentiful concert tours, there are few 
supervisors, however remotely located, who cannot get 
an occasional artistic stimulus. The supervisor needs 
this stimulus and inspiration, and inability to have it is 
almost the only good reason for his objection to employ- 
ment in a small place. If one insists upon the musical 
advantages of the metropolitan center, he should either 
locate near one or, through good work, be able to com- 
mand a position in one. But wherever he is, through 
his chance to raise standards and help form ideals, his 
is a profession from which great results may be 
expected. 


Development of Touch 
By Louis G. Heinze 


Most of the troubles in the muscles and nerve’ sys- 
tem, which often develops in piano players, are caused 
by the faulty development of the power of Touch. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to treat every 
hand according to its build and peculiarities. Pupils 
with weak hands should not use exercises with one note 
sustained, as there is great danger of producing a stiff 
wrist. At the beginning the best plan is to have the 
pupil to play legato, with very flexible fingers, so as 
not to endanger the position and looseness of the hand. 
Stiffness is always harmful; it is sure to produce an 
unsympathetic, harsh tone. 

The pianist should have an easy action. 

The strength or power of the touci? must be slowly 
and carefully developed. Lifting the fingers equally 
high, and gradually raised higher, will increase the tone. 
Although the higher raising of the fingers is to produce - 
a larger tone, the same method is to be applied to play- 
ing as softly as possible. This is an excellent way to 
produce looseness and flexibility of the finger joints. 
After this is attained the pupil may turn his efforts to 
accenting. 


Trutn is the means of art, its end the quickening of 
the soul. 


—Mapox-Brown. 
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Practical Ideas on the Use of the Damper Pedal 


The Palette of the Piano and how it Enriches the Tonal-Color 


[Epitor’s Note: Miss Amey is a successful teacher 
of New York, who has written much upon the subject 
of pianoforte study. Her ideas are mined from ex peri- 
ence, and our readers will find much in this article that 


Ir is a sign indicative of higher artistry when we find 
more and more attention given to the pedal as an adjunct 
to artistic piano playing. For years the question of the 
pedal was left to the instinctive feeling of the player, 
while all other points of teaching were being discussed 
in detail. This seems strange, too, when the increased 
capabilities through the use of the pedal have brought 
about all the great changes in style of cx mposition for 
the piano. Hans Schmitt, in his comprehensive work on 
Pedals of the Piano-Fortc, relates that in a conversation 
upon this subject with Anton Rubinstein, the great mas- 
ter expressed himself as follows: “I consider the art 
of properly using the pedal as the most difficult problem 
of higher piano playing, and if we have not yet heard 
the instrument at its best, the fault possibly lies in the 
fact that it has not been fully understood how to exhaust 
the capabilities of the pedal.’ This was from the stand- 
point of the composer as well as the pianist. 

We were then just beginning to study cause and effect 
which have led us to a finer discrimination in the use of 
the pedal and the invention of more careful pedal nota- 
tion. This point would have been reached much earlier 
if teachers had not left the difficult art of using the 
pedal more or less to the initiative of the pupil, The 
inajority of teachers, even some of rank, did not attempt 
to teach it. Many adopted the principle of the Viennese 
piano instructor, Horzalka, who said: “My plan with 
the pedal is the same as that for the trill: He who makes 
a good trill or uses the pedal well must be born to it, 
and for that reason I attempt to teach neither.” I ob- 
served an echo of this dictum only a few years ago, 
when a pianist known on two continents, a pupil of one 
of the great masters, remarked to me im a conversation 
on teaching points: “As to the pedal, it is said that he 
who has talent will use it well.” 


Correct Use of the Pedal May be Acquired 

The use of the pedal can and should be taught; it can 
be prescribed with the same definiteness as other matters 
of technic. Without a careful pedal notation, however, 
this study is at first necessarily tedious. With the dis- 
advantage of madequate and often incorrect notation, it 
is advisable that a pupil study the capabilities of the pedal 
and learn the rules fittmge the different requirements 
for its use and observe the effect of their application. 
In this way he will learn to give proper and conscious 
direction to the foot action both where it is mdis- 
pensable and where it is used to beautify the tone or 
give special color to a musical picture. The habit of 
using the pedal with freedom and correctness will be 
acquired just as other pomts of technic are mastered, by 
study and practice -comsciously controlled. Like these, 
too, there will be less and less of the arbitrary as the 
higher degrees of artistic playmg are reached. Beyond 
certain fundamental laws, every artist orders his pedal- 
ing im such a way as to correspond with his own 
individuality. 


Indispensable Use of Damper Pedal 

The darmper, or rrght-foot pedal, the one most often 
employed, raises the whole of the dampers off the 
strings and leaves them free to sound. On tetting it 
rise, any strings that happen to be sounding are promptly 
stopped. Thus the damper pedal becomes indispensable 
in all cases where the fingers mmst beawe the keys ‘hefionc 
the prescribed value of the note has been attaimed. For 
example : 
1. With skips that must sownd legato. 

Such skips in the bass are common. Qbserve ‘this 
ihastration from the Chopin G. mayor Nocturne: 








‘The ‘Chopin Prelude E Major, Op. 28, No. t9, shows 
skips more continuously : 


By ELLEN AMEY 
Author of “Conscious Control in Piano Study” 


will prove suggestive and helpful. Those who realize 
the need for further study of the pedals will find the 
following books of great value: “First Step in the Study 
of the Pedals,’ by Carol Sherman—a pamphlet; “The 
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2. In a suecession of chords which are to be bound. 


Of this, a good example is the Chopin Prelude, Op. 
28, No. 20: 























uta 


Another occurs in the finale of the Beethoven Sonata 
ue C Major, Op. 2: 


Ex.4 


The C-major part of the Chopin Nocturne in C minor 
3. With extensions beyond the reach of the hand. 
serves as a good illustration. 

4. |Vith the notes of a melody which cannot be sus- 
tatned by the fingers owing to the hand moving to 
distance tn playing an accompaniment. 

The Rachmaninoff Preludes, G and C2 minor, and 
Liszt’s Ltebestramm and his transcription of Hark, Hark, 
the Lark! illustrate this pomt. 

5. In pedal points which cannot be sustained by the 
forgers. 















































The examples most familiar to the majority of stu- 
dents are those found in the Rachmaninoff /reludes. 
Henselt has given a charming pedal-point effect in his 
Cradle Song. 

6. In playing long tones which are iulerrupted by 
accompdiying tones of the same piteh. 


Ex.6 
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7. Whenever liberty is taken to shorten the touch for 
any reason whatever. 

The music of the romantic and modern schools fur- 

nishes innumerable illustrations of its indispensable use ; 


and modern piano playing requires a careful study of 


the art of using it properly. 


The Pedal as a Means to Beautify the Tone 

The pedal is desirable as a means to beautify the tone, 
and may be used as often as the value’of a note allows. 
Without the pedal, a tone is heard as a single straight 
line. In fact, only one string vibrates—the string struck 
by the hammer. When a full tone is:sustained by the 
pedal, it begins to wander; it widens and spreads as in 
circles, gaining in beauty and resonance the longer it 
lasts. With the dampers removed, all the strings are 
left free to vibrate, and the related tones, while not 
always distinguishable in sound, add resonance and 
give a more intense and sympathetic quality to the tone. 
For this reason, the pedal should be used with every 
single tone and chord the duration of which is long 
enough to admit of the foot being lowered and raised 
during its continuance. 


Pedals of the Pianoforte,” an authoritative work trans- 
lated from the German of Hans Schmitt, “The Pedal 
Book,” by J. M. Blose, a thoroughly practical, modern 
introduction to pedal study, with numerous examples.]| 


Exactness in Timing the Pedal 

With all the avenues opened up for beautifying the 
tone and tonal picture through pedal usage, there is al- 
ways the danger of blurring and spoiling a fine 'inter- 
pretation by its improper or excessive use. I find it 
necessary to teach the pedal with the same exactness as 
is used in teaching the act of touch. In legato playing 
the fingers must keep the damper of each note away 
from its string until the succeeding sound commences. 
In legato effects through the pedal the foot action must 
be so timed that the dampers reach the strings at the 
moment the next sound commences; this timing allows 
neither gaps nor blurring of tones. The difficulty of us 
ing the damper pedal lies in that it is seldom taken with 
the note it is to sustain, but is a close syncopation fol 


lowing the note. It is only in rare cases that the foot 
moves simultaneously with the fingers. For example, it 
is taken with the note at the beginning of a composition, 
or after a general pause; it is also taken with the note 
in playing staccato tones, since rests occur between the 
notes, and in widely extended chords it is used at the 
beginning of the arpeggio in order that all the tones may 
sound together. /n all other cases the pedal should be 
used later than the note even tf the difference be cvei 
so slight. 


Pedal Notation 

It is impossible with our present universally adopted 
nctation to show all the finer discriminations in pedal 
usage. There are, however, adequate notations that have 
heen suggested by different writers. One of the most 
favored for precision has been brought into use by Jessie 
Gaynor in her very helpful pedal studies; and the same 
notation has been used in revisions by Arthur Whiting 
and a few others. This is furnished by indicating the 
exact duration of the pressure of the foot on the pedal by 
notes and rests on a special line below the staffs; 
sures absolute precision in foot action. 


it in- 


Learning to Time the Foot Action 
When a pupil finds difficulty in learning to move the 
foot out of time with the finger or hand, this prelimimary 
exercise on the scale of C major with the pedal is most 
valuable. 
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Follow this with this exercise im which the legato effect 
is produced by the pedal. 


Ex.8 ae 
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The difficulty will be considerably increased in a quick 
tempo, unless the pupil has caught the rhythmic swing. I 
have used these exercises and similar ones for years. | 
learned only recently that Schmitt, the eminent authority 
suggested their use sometime in the latter part of the 
last century. 

More difficulty is experienced in acquiring the foot 
action when the pedal is regularly released a beat or so 
before the new pedal note, than when it is held to the be 
ginning of such a note, 


Ex.9 
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The interruption might be caused by a rest, a change of 


harmony or a new melodic note. 
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To illustrate the action use an extract from the little 
Valse Episode by Kern, giving the pedal notation as 
found in the Presser edition, 


Ex. 11 



































The pedal which is raised a whole beat before the note 
to be sustained, must be ta‘sen slightly later than the 
note, but before the &nger has had time to release the 
damper in preparatie ‘or its new note or chord. With 
the foot in readiness for action a young player is apt to 
become over-anxious and press the pedal on or even 
before the beat. When a pupil has mastered the foot ac- 
tion in pedaling a passage like this he will seldom be 
troubled with the timing of a foot movement. Its ac- 
quirement is the more necessary because of similar pedal 
usage in much of our modern music. 

This example from the same composition will be found 
less difficult to pedal because the foot is not free in act 
until the finger reaches the key for the new note. The 
foot is lifted to meet the finger which has depressed the 
key and its descent will necessarily follow the tone. 
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The Pedal with Notes of a Melody 


All students sometime or other arrive at the conclusion 
that the pedal should be held until the chord changes o 
throughout a measure of the same harmony. It is true 
we seldom find it marked for successive tones which be- 
long to the same chord. In the case of successive notes 
of a melody belonging to the same chord the pedal should 
be used for each note the value of which will allow its 
fresh use. If the melody is to be sung by the instru- 
ment, we should study to give it the effect of being sung; 
no singer can sing two or more tones at the same time, 
nor should we attempt it at the piano. With the short 
notes mingled with the long ones of a singing melcdy, 
the pedal may be omitted or retained, since the fault 1s 
not so perceptible as with the long notes. The F major 
melody in Kamennoi Ostrow and the first theme of 
Sinding’s Friihlingsrauschen, illustrate this clearly, hbe- 
cause there are no pedal points to be considered. This 
theme from Schubert’s Ab major Impromptu, Op. 99, 
should have the pedal with each note. 


Ex. 13 



































Many beautiful examples may be found in Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words and in the slow movement 
of the Beethoven Sonatas. In the opening theme of Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, the pedal is used with the 
melody note, but after the chord has been released, which 
gives it a beautiful clear singing effect. 


Ex. 14 





























A melody thrown aloft from a mass of notes, as in the 
Chopin Etude Op. 25, No. 1, will not require such fre- 
cuent changes; the pedal should follow the harmony and 
any marked change of melody besides. The effect should 
be that of a beautiful blending of tones and nuances. 
There should be everywhere audible a deep fundamental 
‘one and a soft continuously-singing melody. 


The Pedal with Tone Figures 
A slow tempo requires frequent changes of pedal and 
its skillful control; a quick tempo allows a more uninter- 
rupted use. The pedal may be used momentarily with 
any tone figure, if the tempo allow it and the player pos- 








sess a finished technic; the position of the figure on the 
piano, too, must be favorable. In this extract from 
Chopin C2 minor Impromptu the figure stands out clearly 
against the C# minor triad in a different shythm as a 
background. 
































By the aid of the pedal we hear the fundamental tone, 
C# in the bass, carried to its third. The figure is miade 
un from the same notes, those of the C minor triad, with 
few unrelated tones, the hard lines of which are softened 
and smoothed by the pedal. 
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This tone figure from the Chopin G minor Prelude re- 
cuires a still more skillful treatment. If the technic be 
impeccable, the pedal may be sustained throughout the 
figure; the fact that the notes of the triad are found 
cn the first and third parts of the beat will aid the player. 
The same figure will nct allow this pedaling where it lies 
a fourth and a fifth lower as found later in the prelude. 
In a quiet composition a blur, or unnecessary heaviness 
of an unrelated tone, will spoil the musical picture 
Bass passages in compositions like the C minor Etude by 
Chopin, however, do not demand the same careful treat- 
ment, because of their stormy character. 

It is observed that greater care is necessary in using 
the pedal with bass notes than with those lying higher. 
These tones have stronger vibratory power and moze 
over-tones to excite, while the upper strings of the piano 
for nearly two octaves are damperless. It is even possi- 
ble to sustain the pedal through a change of harmony, if 
both parts lie within this range. 


The Pedal with Scale and Arpeggio Passages 

The pedal is admissible in scale passages like those in 
the Chopin Perceuse. In this composition it is also neces- 
sary in order to sustain the persistent pedal point; it is 
cesirable, tco, in beautifying the song-like swinging ac- 
companiment, arpeggio and scale passages, accompanied 
end unacecmpanied, ascending and descending require 
enecial study before the pedaling is decided upon. It 
must be remembered that a virtuoso may use the pedal 
more daringly than a player of less ability; it may 
happen, too, that an artist in painting his picture true 
finds it necessary to produce a harsh effect. A pupil or 
young player, however, should first study for clearness 
and beauty. Certain effects are generally understood and 
influence pedal consideration for players of all degrees. 
In the use of the pedal with scales, particularly, the 
minor mode sounds better than the major, in the same 
position the accompanied scale of either mode sounds 
better than the unaccompanied scale; the descending 
scale, except under certain conditions, sounds better than 
the ascending scale. While the pedal is always allow- 
able and often desirable with arpeggios, when the tones 
harmonize, it is necessary to exercise a fine discrimina- 
tion when it lics low in the bass; the best effect is with 
the diminished seventh chord. 


Vibrating or Trilling the Pedal 

There is still another manner of using the pedal be- 
sides taking it witha note and just after a note. It is 
called vibrating or trilling the pedal. In this manner of 
its use the foot presses the pedal lightly only part way 
down and moves it slightly up and down; the dampers 
“ise and fall with the foot movement. Thus the strings 
are alternately freed and checked. It may be used in 
this way with a note or chord to which it will give 
warmth and sympathy, like the vibrato of the violin, while 
producing a fine diminuendo. A similar partial release 
may be employed when a pedal point occurs in connec- 
tion with rapid scales, or with tones or chords not har- 
moniously related, if they lie in the middle or upper part 
of the piano. In this use a firm pressure of the foot 
in the beginning is needed, then a slight release followed 
by a quick pressure. 

The pedal has been aptly called the soul of the piano. 
Its use is a wonderful art. It colors, softens and blends, 
or it paints vividly by tenacious persistence. Its study 
is most interesting and should be pursued earnestly by 
every piano student. Not only the damper pedal, but the 
possibilities of the Sostenuto and Una Corda pedals 
should be known in order to use them effectively. It 
should be realized that to appreciate the requirements of 
the damper pedal and the laws for its use, a knowledge 
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of harmony and phrasing is indispensable, while a knowl- 
edge of harmonically related tones is desirable. Careful 
study of pedal requirements of a composition brings a 
quick and generous reward. A pupil gains a more com- 
prehensive conception of the form and construction while 
the details of the phrases stand out more clearly in the 
mental image. In practical application he will learn to 
think for himself and thus be able to choose and con- 
trol the effects in beautifying his interpretation, 


Facts about the ‘‘Russian Opera’”’ 
‘By Alfredo Trinchieri 


Tue “School Drama” was established in the ecclesiasti- 
cal Academy of Kiev as early as the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

“The Acts of Artaxerxes,” a tragi-comedy, with inci- 
dental music by an orchestra and chorus, was performed 
before Tsar Alexis Milhailovitch, at Moscow, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1672, requiring ten hours for the production. 
(Shades of Wagner!) 

“How Judith Cut Off the Head of Holofernes,” with 
arias and choruses linked with the action of the piece, 
“the first Russian Opera,’ followed closely on the pre- 
ceding one named. 

Araja, the Neapolitan composer, was invited to St. 
Petersburg as director of the new Italian Opera Com- 
pany in 1735, and probably opened the season at the Win- 
ter Palace with his “La Forza dell’ Amore e dell’ Odio” 
translated into Russian. 

In 1751 Araja composed music to the first purely Rus- 
sian text, the subject being “La Clemenza di Tito,” which 
was later used by Mozart, and the libretto by Volkov. 

In 1755 Araja’s “Cephalus and Procius” was given 
by singers only of Russian birth. 

“Aniouta,” by Fomin, produced in 1772, was the first 
opera written by a Russian composer. 

Fomin (1741-1800) was the first “national composer” 
of Russia, and by his talent liberated it from the domina- 
tion of “traveling Italian maestri.” i 

Catherine Il (The Great) lent her influence to the 
national opera by writing several libretti. 

The first Russian “opera house” was erected by the 
Empress Anne (1730-1740). 

Cavos’ “Ilya the Hero” (1806) was the first attempt 
to produce a national epic opera. 

With Glinka’s “A Life for the Tsar,” first performed 
on November 27th (O. S.), 1836, Russian National 
Opera arrived. 


From a Teacker’s Correspondence 


“Practice hard and carefully every day, paying especial 
attention to beauty of tone and to bringing out the real 
musical message of the piece. I do not like the word 
‘expression’ as applied to music. I like to think of each 
piece as having a message to us and that in playing it 
we must try to make this message clear to our hearers. 
If we do this, expression, in its usual sense, will take 
care of itself.” 


Saint-Saéns Defines Music 


But few of the real masters of musical composition 
left criticisms on the art that are of definite value. Wag- 
ner, Berlioz, Liszt, Schumann and Saint-Saéns almost 
exhaust the list. Of these the versatile Frenchman. was, 
particularly happy in being able to give his opinions, 
even of rivals for favor, without the sting of irony or 
sarcasm so often present in the words of others, A 
quotation from “Camille Saint-Saéns, His Life and 
Art,” by Watson Lyle (E. P. Dutton and Company), 
well illustrates his outlook on art and his fellow- 
workers. 

(Apropos Wagner) “Not only do I not deny him, but 
I glory in having studied him and profited by him, as 
it was my right and my duty. I have done the same as 
regards Sebastian Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and all the masters of all:the schools. I do not, on that 
account, consider myself obliged to say, of each one of 
them, that he alone is god, and that I am his prophet. 
In reality, it is neither Bach, nor Beethoven, nor Wagner 
whom I love; it is art. I am an eclectic. This is per- 
haps a great defect, but it is impossible for me to cor- 
rect it; one cannot alter one's nature. Again, I love 
liberty passionately, and cannot bear to have admirations 
imposed tipon me. Enthusiasms to order freeze the 
blood in my veins, and render me incapable of appre- 
ciating the most beautiful works.” 


In spite of the strange twistings of ultra-modern 
music, a simple melody still embodies the same pathos for 
us that it did for our grandparents—MacDowELt. 
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More About American Music 
Publishers 


By the Well-known American Composer and Music Critic 
: WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
For Twenty-five Years Publishing Manager of the Oliver Ditson Company 


A Notable Work 


The following is the second and last section of a sketch of American music publishers, very con- 
siderably condensed from a scholarly short history of the subject, prepared by Mr. Wiliam Arms 


Fisher, which was commenced in the special anni 


rersary issue of “The Etude’ last month. It is 


expected that this work of Mr. Fisher's will lead to the publication of a much needed volume upon 
the subject, in which historical details, necessarily omitted in this journalistic sketch, may be included. 


Boston Publishers 

Boston's first music publisher was the organist, pianist, 
violinist, composer and music teacher Peter Albrecht von 
Hagen, who opened a Musical Academy and in 1797 or 
1798 began to publish music. In 1797 Gottlieb Graupner, 
an oboist in Haydn’s Orchestra, settled in Boston and 
started music publishing in 1800 at his musical academy 
in Franklin Street. In his Music Hall the Handel and 
Haydn Society was formed. Graupner’s son and Oliver 
Ditson were playmates. Another factor in the early 
musical publishing days of Boston was Francis Mallet, 
singer, organist and pianist (1793-1832). For a time he 
was associated in business with Graupner. Strangely 
enough, in the early days the sale of music was com- 
bined with the sale of umbrellas. 

In 1829 Charles Bradlee began music publishing in 
Boston and continued until 1840, when his catalog was 
taken over by Oliver Ditson. Samuel Parker established 
himself in the book and music trade in 1811, taking over 
a business that had been established in 1784. Between 
1823-1826 Oliver Ditson, fresh from school, went into 
the employ of Parker. Oliver Ditson (1835) published 
his first song. Parker and Ditson became partners in 
1836. Ditson bought out the senior partner (1842), thus 
becoming the successor of a book and music business 
initiated in 1783. In 1857 Ditson took John C, Haynes 
into partnership, changing the firm name to Oliver Dit- 
son and Company. In 1858 the firm took over the pub- 
lication of Dwight’s Journal of Music, which was con- 
tinued until 1878. This was succeeded by the Musical 
Record and the Musical Record and Review; and in 1903 
by The Musician (purchased from the Hatch Music Co.). 
The Musician passed into other hands in 1918. 

In 1859 Mr. Ditson sent John Church to Cincinnati, to 
establish a branch house which ten years later he sold to 
Mr. Church. In 1864 he sent Patrick J. Healy and 
George W. Lyon to Chicago, who, with capital furnished 
by Mr. Ditson, established the firm of Lyon and Healy. 
Over fifty catalogs of different publishers have ‘been ab- 
sorbed by the Ditson Company. 

Mr. Ditson died in 1888; John C. Haynes became presi- 
dent of the company. Upon the death of Mr. Haynes, in 
1907, Oliver Ditson’s son, Mr. Charles H. Ditson, be- 
came the president. The business now occupies a large 
ten-story building on Tremont Street. 

Of the extensive and varied catalog of this the oldest 
music publishing house in the country, it is only necessary 
so say that it is educational in character. 

Charles A. White, born in Dighton, Massachusetts, 
played the violin at an early age, and was at one time 
dancing master and fencing master at the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Newport. In 1868 he formed a partner- 
ship with W. F. Smith and John F. Perry, which was 
the genesis of the present firm of White-Smith Music 
Pub. Co. Mr. White is said to have written fifteen hun- 
dred compositions, the most popular of which was Mar- 
guerite. His grandson, Charles A. White, is president 
of the company now, located at 40-44 Winchester Street, 

3o0ston,. , 

The house of Russell and Richardson, located in 1857 
at 291 Washington Street, were successors to G. P. Reed 
and Co., who date back to 1839, In 1863 the firm, whose 
name had been changed many times, was purchased by 
Oliver Ditson Company. It is mentioned here because 
in the early seventies a young man, born at Altoona, Ger- 
many, found employment in their retail music store. 
This was Arthur Paul Schmidt, who came to America 
in January, 1866, at the age of twenty. He opened a 
music store of his own in 1876, and, though he first spe- 
cialized in the importation of foreign music, he foresaw 
the dawning cra of the native composers and more and 


more identified himself with it. He was the first to 
recognize the gifts of Paine, Chadwick, Foote, MacDow- 
ell, Mrs. Beach and others. In 1880 he brought out the 
first symphony of an American composer ever published 
(score and parts of John K. Paine’s Spring Symphony) 
Thereafter he published several other notable symphonic 
works, including Arthur Foote’s Francesca da Rimini and 
G. W. Chadwick’s second and third symphonies. The 
great bulk of the catalog of the A. P. Schmidt Company 
is composed of copyright works of American composers 
rather than reprints of foreign classics. Mr. A. P. 
Schmidt died in 1921, leaving his fine firm in the hands 
of his co-workers, Harry B. Crosby, Henry R. Austin 
and Miss Florence I. Emery. 

Gustav Schirmer, Jr., second son of G. Schirmer, born 
in New York in 1864. After studying music and mus 


and established the Boston Music Company. In 1888 
he commenced publishing the works of Ethelbert Nevin, 
some of which were among the most successful ever 
known in the publishing business. G. Schirmer died in 
1907, a man of high ideals and catholic taste, who looked 
upon music publishing not as a mere business for profit, 
but as a profession and a service to the art he himself 
loved so deeply and genuinely. Upon his death the busi- 
ness passed into the hands of his son Gustav, who in 1922 
moved the publication headquarters of the business to 
New York. 

The reader must have noted that all of the more 
important publishing houses have had their origin in the 
musical knowledge and enthusiasm of their founders. 
Business routine and ability, both essential to success, 
develops with experience; but the great publishers were, 
primarily music lovers. 

3B. F. Wood was no exception. Born at Lewiston, 
Maine, in 1849, he first became a student at the New 
England Conservatory. On completing his course he 
taught piano and organ, and was organist and choir- 
master in the churches of Lewiston and Auburn, Maine. 
Hampered in his teaching by the lack of the kind of 
teaching material he required, he sought Arthur PB: 
Schmidt for advice, and soon became his business man- 


‘ager. Three years later, in 1893, he established the B. F. 


Wood Company, in partnership with Mr. John Aiken 
Preston, also an experienced piano teacher. The house 
has been very successful not only in publishing easy 
teaching material with melodic interest, but also in the 
Edition Wood, reprints of the classics now numbering 
over one thousand volumes. Mr. Preston died in 1914 
and Mr. Wood in 1922, the business now being conducted 
by nephews of the founders, Mr. Harold W. Robinson 
and Mr. W. D. Preston, at its commodious headquarters 
at 88 Stephen Street. 

H. B. Stevens and Co., an important firm established 
in Boston in the last century, was absorbed by the Theo. 
Presser Co. 

Through that great pioneer, Lowell Mason, music be- 
came in 1838 a regular branch of study in the public 
schools of Boston; and the city naturally became a cen- 
tre of important specialists in School Music, such as C. C. 
Birchard: Silver, Burdett and Co., and Ginn and Co. 


Cincinnati Publishers 

As far back as the forties of the last century, Cincin- 
nati had its music publisher in the person of W. C. Peters 
(later W. C. Peters and Sons, A. C. Peters and Brother, 
and Peters, Field and Co.). In the sixties the firm of 
J. J. Dobmeyer had its day, its catalog being absorbed by 
J. L. Peters (acquired by Oliver Ditson in 1877). The 
catalog of F. W. Helmick and Newhall and Evans were 
also purchased by the Oliver Ditson Co. 
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In 1859 Oliver Ditson sent John Church (who ha 
entered his employ at the age of fourteen) to Cincinnati 
to straighten out a business tangle with the firm of Truax 
and Baldwin. Impressed with the business possibilities 
of Cincinnati, he negotiated with Mr. Ditson for a half 
interest in the concern taken over. Thus the firm of John 
Church, Jr., was started in 1859, with Mr. Ditson as 
senior partner. Ten years later Mr. Church purchased 
Mr. Ditson’s interest and, with his bookeeper, Mr. John 
B. Trevor, established the firm of John Church and Co. 

In 1871 Church's Musical Visitor, a monthly magazine, 
was started and continued for twenty-six years. In 1873 
this firm purchased the catalog of George F. Root and 
Sons, of Chicago (successors to Root and Cady, estab- 
lished in 1858). From 1862 to 1883 the house specialized 
in popular stage songs, and also songs of the minstrel 
type. The publication of the Moody and Sankey Gospel 
Hymns resulted in an unprecedented sale. In 1873 
Church published a set of teaching pieces for the piano, 
by the then unknown Theodore Presser. 

In 1890 the John Church Company entered the operatic 
field issuing popular operettas of Sousa, Edwards, Her- 
bert, de Koven and others. Many of the famous Marches 
of Sousa were issued by this house, some of which have 
had unprecedented sales. The firm has in recent years 
acquired a fine catalog of high-class modern material. 
Mr. Church died in Boston in 1890. His son-in-law, Mr 
R. B. Burchard, is President, with Mr. W. L. Coghill as 
publication manager. The firm 1s located at 109-111 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, with an important branch at 318 
West 46th St., New York. 

Charles A. Willis started the Willis Music Company 
in 1900. He had formerly been with the John Church 
Company. He rapidly built up a highly successful cata- 
log, but in 1921 sold his business to Gustav Schirmer 
(Boston Music Company ). 

Chicago Publishers 

One of the first of the Chicago publishing houses was 
that of H. M. Higgins, founded in the late fifties or 
early sixties. The catalog eventually hecam the prop- 
erty of Oliver Ditson Company. The firm of Root and 
Cady, established in 1858, was changed by the great 
fire of 1871 to George F. Root and Sons and was event- 
ually absorbed by John Church and Co., of Cincinnati. 
The Root firm published all of the important war songs 
of George F. Root and many other numbers of great 
popularity. 

The Foster Music Company, of Chicago, resulting 
from the amalgamation of different firms, has published 
an immense number of successful songs of the lighter 
type, and conduct a very extensive wholesale jobbing 





business. 

The Gamble Hinged Music Co., which derives its unique 
name from the ingenious hinge for sheet music pages 
invented by the founder, has developed a very active 
catalog of teaching material. The company was fotunded 


about twenty years ago. 
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The firm of Lyon and Healy published music for a 
time; but this branch of their business was eventually 
taken over by Oliver Ditson and Company. One of the 
Lyon and Healy employees, who had had experience as 
a music teacher, established himself in the publishing busi- 
ness in 1888, taking for his slogan “Music of the better 
class.” This is Clayton F. Summy, who has been unusu- 
ally successful in the publication of educational material. 
He is now located at 429 South Wabash Avenue. 

S. Brainard, Sons and Co., although founded in 
Cleveland in 1836 by Silas Brainard, conducted a large 
branch in Chicago and later in New York. The firm was 
taken over by the sons of the founder in 1871 and has 
passed through many changes of management. 

In this very sketchy outline it has been absolutely im- 
possible to include the names of many publishers in Buf- 
falo, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Charleston or San Francisco, such for instance 
as the very successful publisher of Detroit, Jerome V. 
Remick, who has issued many of the greatest popular 
successes in recent years, or the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, which does an enormous business 
n church music. Nor has it been possible to mention 
anything of the large number of publishers of religious 
music of a popular character, greatly in demand in this 
country. Such firms would include Fillmore Brothers, 
if Cincinnati; Tullar-Meredith, of New York; the Hei- 
delberg Press; Hall, Mack and Co.; Adam Geibel Music 
Co., of Philadelphia; Charles Gabriel, of Chicago; J. S. 
Fearis and Company, and many others. 

The complete history will require extended research 
and an entire volume. Fashions and modes in music come 
and go, but the great art of music lives on; and the en- 
during publisher is the one who keeps pace with its 
easeless advance and change, the unresting publisher 
with the forward look in his eyes and the love of music 
in his heart. 


A Few Hints on Memorizing 
By Sarah E. Spratt 
Memory may be defined as “an effort of will,” having 


four powers as follows: 
1, Retention 


bo 


Recognition 
3. Reproduction 
4. Localization 
It is very important that the piano student cultivate 


Memory 


os) 





a logical memory, or the power to reason correctly; 
that is, to know things by their relations. The ma- 
jority of students depend on their ‘“‘mechanical” memo- 
ries, or force of habit by constant repetition. Logical 
memorizing is a delightful task, whereas mechanical 
memorizing is irksome at best. 

The first steps in memorizing a piece of music should 
be done away from the piano. Take your study or 
piece to some quiet place, and study it as you would 
a difficult literary reading. Number its measures 1, 2, 
3 and so on to the end, then begin its mastery. 

I. Mark all the keys major or minor, as they appear; 
also the diminished and augmented chords, Note the 
chromatic progressions and the general structure. Find 
the principal themes and cad 
II. Get a clear idea of tl 


nto rerular metrical portions. 


ences. 
1e rhythm by dividing the 
How- 
ever, keep the essential rhythm in mind, and the recur- 
rence of accents at equal intervals of time. Here imag- 
ination is a great aid to memory. Follow the notes 
rapidly with the eyes, and imagine you hear a regular 
flow of rhythm and melody. 

These things all having been gone over thoroughly, 
a very clear idea of the melody, harmony 


musical sentence 


you will have 
and rhythm. 
III. Go over the 


fingering. Write out fingering in difficult measures; or, 


study the 


composition again to 


if it can be changed to your advantage and convenience, 
‘s, Study the different positions the 





hands, wrists and arms must assume. 

IV. Now go over the composition once agam and 
strive to see the relation of melody, harmony, rhythm 
and fingering. This will bring into use two of memory’s 
powers, Recognition and Localization. 

V. Expression and pedaling can, of course, be best 
attained at the piano. All of these things may require 
weeks, even months of concentrated effort. When all 
these difficulties have been mastered, you will bring into 
use two more of memory’s powers, Retention and 


hens: 
Reproduction, 


TAKEN all the world over, in every age and every clime, 
there is no art so much loved as music.—TAPPER, 


Little Foxes That Spoil the Vines 


By Grace Nicholas Hume 


THE music vine is a tender growth and subject to the 
attacks of many enemies. One little fox that often con- 
sumes the fruits of artistic piano performance is the 
tendency of the left hand to fumble or leave out some 
of the notes in a running passage like the following: 


Ex.1 Weber-Liszt 
































Students whose straight scale work is very good many 
times are unable to make the left hand behave in such 
a phrase. The remedy? After considerable practice 
with the hands separately, play the hands together but 
concentrate all the attention on the left hand. The right 
hand will invariably march along on time. See to it 
that the left hand takes the lead. 

Another sly fox that nips the buds of promise is the 
failure of the young student to employ, when needed, a 
perfect staccato in one hand and at the same time a fault- 
less legato in the other. Scale practice with hands to- 
gether, very slowly at first and gradually working up 
to a moderate rate of speed, playing the first half 
of the octave staccato in the left hand and legato in 
the right, and the second half legato in the left and 
staccato in the right, then vice versa, later reducing the 
number of tones in the group played with the contrast- 
ing touches to three, then to two, finally alternating 
single tones in each hand as to touch so that at the 
same instant the left hand will be playing legato and the 
right staccato, or the reverse, will cause this particular 
little fox to fall dead right in his tracks. 

Very common is the fault of giving the second beat 
of a typical waltz accompaniment not more than half its 
time value. Instead of the effect the composer intended 
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Preliminary practice on single tones repeated without 
change of finger, endeavoring at the same time to secure 
a perfect legato and a tone free from roughness or undue 
heaviness, employing thereafter two tones or the full 
chord repeated in the same way, will enable the student 
to play waltz accompaniments correctly. 

In an example like this from the Heller Etude Op. 46, 
No. 8, in which the student almost always makes the 


Ex.4 


Andante cantabile 






































mistake of holding the second note of the accompaniment 
group of three until the next melody tone is played, and 
almost as invariably fails to connect the melody tone with 
its successor, we have found this treatment to be effica- 
cious: First, have the pupil find and play all the melody 
tones perfectly legato and in exact time. Next, proceed 
similarly with the ones of the accompaniment. Then play 
the accompaniment very staccato but not fast, and in 
perfect time. Now, combine melody and accompaniment, 
exaggerating the depth and legato of the melody and 
playing the accompaniment tones with a crisp staccato 
but very softly. Last of all, play the parts together as 
they are written; and, if the preparatory work has been 
thoroughly done, an accompaniment free from “muddi- 
ness” but subordinated to a melody of clear, musical 
quality will be the result. 
Make the foxes profitable by taming them. 


WE need beauty just as much as we need truth, for it 
is as much a part of our lives. We have learned in part 
the lesson of morality, but we have yet to learn the lesson 
of beauty. 


—HamiL_ton Wricut Masir. 





THE BLUDE 
Studio Reminders 


By Albert Bowermann 


Many lines of approach must be used in order to in- 
fluence pupils to assume the proper attitude towards 
music study. One method is to place “Studio Remind- 
ers” upon the blackboard. These are changed every 
week or two. Those which are especially good remain 
longer. Practically every day something arises during 
the lesson which prompts me to point to the blackboard 
and ask the student to read the “reminder.” It is sur-* 
prising how frequently the reader thinks it was written 
particularly for him. 

I might say that a very large percentage of these have 
been either taken word for word from articles appearing 
in THE EtupE or suggested by ideas presented in its 
pages which I have been reading and studying for over 
seventeen years. 

Here are a number of them: 


Danger! Go slowly! 

Make your music talk. 

Do it now. 

The only kind that counts is slow, thoughtful prac- 
tice. 

If in doubt, don’t do it. 

( Patience. 

Students need (Perseverance. 

(Practice. 

The brain must direct the fingers, not the fingers the 
brain, 

There are three important things in practice; 
slow; second, slow; third, stow. 

Don’t make excuses; make good, 

First study, then practice, 

Do not count with your playing; play with your count- 
mg. 

Can’t is a coward too lazy to try. 

You know a piece no better than you can play its most 
difficult measure. 

Take nothing for granted. 

Go slowly enough so that you not only know what you 
cught to do, but so that you are sure that you do it. 

The biggest room in the world is the room for improve- 
ment. 

A splendid start toward having a good lesson is to 
practice as soon as possible after leaving the teacher’s 
studio. 

Can’t Ieads nowhere! 

Never Be Satisfied! 

Knowledge is Power, if rightly used. 

Your interest in your music will depend largely upon 
what you put into it. 

Think, think, and then think again. 

Can’t and I will not live in the same house. 

The most successful student is the one who does more 
than the teacher requires rather than less. 

Lost—A good piece, by not practicing it. 

Found—Pleasure, by practicing thoughtfully and care- 
fully. 

Concentration and 
things in practice. 

First Look; then think; then Play. 

Success is yours, if you are willing to practice slowly 
enough, to think correctly and to keep at it. 

It is as easy to form a correct habit as the wrong one, 
if you repeat the right act as frequently. 

The difficulties we overcome are merely the stepping- 
stones to success. 

An ounce of preparation is worth a pound of repair. 

A pessimist says “It can’t be done”; an optomist says 
“It can be done’; a peptomist says “I'll do it.” Be a 
peptomist. 

Think ten times and play once. 

The biggest price you pay for your ability to play is 
not the teacher’s fee; it is patient and persevering work 
on your part. 

Only correct practice makes perfect. 

Wanted—Workers in Musicland; no others need apply. 

Have you backbone or is it only a wishbone? 

The easiest person in the world to fool is yourself; 
Don't do it. 

Ability alone will not bring results; you must have 
stability. 

Success comes in cans; failures in can’ts. 

Until you can use what you think you know, you do 
not really know whether you do know it. 

You cannot do anything well without experiencing 
joy in the doing, 

“Never say, ‘Maybe I can’; say, ‘I’ll do it,’” 

“To desire is not to determine.” 

“To attain success you must think success.” 


First, 


repetition are the most needful 
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Pictorial Music of Yesterday and To-day 


Tue sisters began to play the Battle of Prague. “Stop 
that old thing,’ George howled out from the sofa, “It 
makes me mad. You play us something, Miss Swartz, 
do. Sing something, anything but the Battle of 
Prague!” Even those familiar with their “Vanity Fair,” 
probably know nothing about the piece which so worked 
upon George Osborne’s temper, yet at one time it was 
a tremendous favorite, especially in English drawing- 
rooms. It is now as dead as it deserves to be. Prague 
has been the scene of more than one battle; but for- 
tunately only one piece has been inspired by these con- 
flicts, and that was-the composition of Franz Kotzwara, 
who described in music the battle between the Prussians 
and Austrians in 1757. The work, very poor stuff, was 
written for the piano with ad libitum parts for violin, 
violoncello, and drum. Kotzwara was evidently of an 
accommodating disposition! The military spirit of the 
age moved even Beethoven, the mighty tone-poet, to 
compose a Battle Symphony on Wellington’s victory at 
Vittoria, in which the advance of the opposing armies 
was signified by drum-rolls and trumpet-calls, with “Rule 
3ritannia!” and “Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre” used as 


marches. 


Musical Battles 


Battles in music go back to a period long before the 
eighteenth century. In the sixteenth century Clement 
Jannequin wrote among other program pieces, The 
Battle of Marignan, and the old English worthy, Wil- 
liam Byrd, composed a battle piece which is preserved in 
“My Ladye Nevell’s Booke,” and for its period is won- 
derfully vivid and pictorial. The shock and excitement 
of armed conflict have always possessed an attraction 
for composers, big and little, but especially little; prob- 
ably they discovered that it was a way: of securing easy 
fame, to which end they were sometimes not above a 
little claptrap. Thus, Dandrieu (1684-1740), who per- 
petrated eight pieces entitled Les Caractéres de la 
Guerre, not content with indicating the sound of can- 
non by means of an ordinary common chord—a_suff- 
ciently mild expedient, even for the ordnance of those 
days !—provided that the player, who was ambitious of 
attaining greater realism, might put the palm of his 
hand forcibly on the lower keys of his instrument. This 
device seems to be the direct ancestor of the practice 
of those who get terrific drum effects in the Dead March 
in “Saul” by putting the left foot upon the two lowest 
pedals of their organ. The use of the palm of the hand 
on the keys in order to simulate the discharge of can- 
non, is also to be found in the Battle of Neerwinden by 
Daniel Steibelt (1765-1823), who was a great sinner 
in the matter of descriptive music. The sole excuse 
that can be made for him is that he catered for the 
public taste which accepted with relish pieces about the 
Battle of Ulm, Duncan’s Victory Over the Dutch at 
Camperdown, etc. That same naval victory likewise in- 
spired Dussek (1760-1812) to turn out similar rubbish. 
A modern example of this kind of warlike music is the 
celebrated battle scene in Richard Strauss’s Ein Helden- 
leben, which not very many years ago caused a great 
outflow of ink from the fountain pens of critics, profes- 
sional and otherwise. Nowadays we listen to it with 
calmness if. without relish, an instance of eels getting 
used to skinning. 

Music of the Elements 


But popular as suggestions (one can hardly call them 
reproductions) of trumpets, drums, and cannon, not to 
mention the piteous cries of the wounded, have ever 
been, the music of the elements runs them very close. 
They are not difficult to manufacture, the chief material 
being a chromatic rumble in the depths for the thunder, 
and rapid arpeggios of the diminished seventh chord 
away in the heights for the lightning. As long ago as 
the time of Byrd, we have from his contemporary, John 
Mundy, a fantasia which depicted thunder and lightning 
alternating with fair weather, after the manner of the 
“uncertain glory of an April day.” As this piece was 
composed for the weak-toned virginal, a great deal neces- 
sarily depended upon the amount of imagination pos- 
sessed by the hearer, realizing which, Mundy consid- 
erately labeled the different vagaries of the weather, 
so that there might be no confusion. How true it is 
that there is nothing new under th: sun! Here we have 
this old Tudor composer anticipating his twentieth-cen- 
tury’ successors who find a written program indispensa- 
ble in order to explain what they are driving at. 


By J. PERCY BAKER, F. R. A. M. 
How Composers Have Attempted to Paint in Tones. 


The Portraits de la Nature published by Knecht in 
1784, contain a storm followed by a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing. Those who have heard Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony will at once .recognize the similarity of the pro- 
gram of the last two movements to Knecht’s; but, vul- 
garly speaking, the two compositions otherwise are not 
in the same street. Knecht’s concoction is poor in the 
extreme, while Beethoven’s Storm is acknowledged to 
be one of the finest pieces of tone-painting in exist- 
ence. The organ being an instrument on whith it is 
easy to make a noise, composers of storms with subse- 
quent hymns of gratitude for not having been electro- 
cuted, have, of course, not been lacking, and their ambi- 
tious effusions command the gaping admiration of 
the populace, especially when the instrument happens to 
be fitted with bells, and with realistic devices for the 
imitation of rain and hail. 


Sights and Sounds of Nature 

The sights and sounds of nature have always proved 
a favorite text upon which to expatiate, as witness The 
Cuckoo and the Swallow by Daquin, and the numerous 
pieces with illustrative titles by Frangois:Couperin (1688- 
1733), many of which are still the delight of those who 
can appreciate truth and poetry, even in an old-fashioned 
, garb, for Couperin is justly entitled to his sobriquet of 
Le Grand. Again in the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven 
has also availed himself of bird-notes at the end of a 
slow movement, the Cuckoo (of course), the Yellow- 
hammer, the Quail, and the Nightingale. Some puritans 
may object to these realistic touches, but there is no 
getting over the fact that many people keenly enjoy 
them. Even in this advanced age, some organists gain 
a great reputation with their congregations on account 
of their readiness in illustrating such passages as “At 
the voice of Thy thunder they are afraid,” and “They 
sing among the branches.” Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E 
Minor, Op. 16, No. 2, owes its origin to the composer, 
who was staying with friends in Wales, being much 
taken with an eccremocarpus growing in the garden. Its 
little bell-like yellow flowers excited his fancy and he 
wrote a piece giving the music which, he said, the fairies 
might play on those. tiny trumpets. Pieces connected 
with the chase are too common to need comment be- 
yond saying that they are for the most part in 6-8 
time, and that they often have a broken rhythm sug- 
gestive of the galloping of horses, and also those con- 
ventional passages associated with the old “natural” 
horn, and due to its peculiar limitations. 








‘Pictorial Music” for 
Children 


Admittedly the most primitive appeal 
of music is that in which it is employed 
to stimulate the imagination through 
what can only be termed musical pic=- 
tures. Therefore, “Realism in Music’’ 
has avery practical significance in the 


training of the child in the art. 


Abstract music for children is like a 
| pencil sketch of a flower without form, 
color or perfume. One keen teacher we 

know found out the subjects in which 
the child was most interested and then 
selected pieces with analogous titles, 
even though the music itself was not 
quite what was wanted. The main thing ud 


is interest; and ‘‘Pictorial Music’’ is one 


of the best ways in which to arouse it. 





Bible Sonatas 
The Bible Sonatas of Johann Kuhnau (1660-1722) 


afford examples of a curious choice of subjects. He set 
out to describe (1) The Combat between David and 
Goliath; (2) David curing Saul by means of music; 
(3) Jacob’s marriage; (4) Hezekiah sick unto death and 
recovered of his sickness;, (5) The Saviour of Israel, 
Gideon; and (6) Jacob’s death and burial: Although 
not all of these call for musical treatment, Kuhnau’s 
Sonatas are not to be despised. In them he made a 
serious effort to be truly expressive, even though he used 
some rather naive devices such as a rapid scale to de- 
note the flight of the fatal pebble which ended the Phil- 
istine’s boasting. A similar attempt, but on pagan rather 
than religious lines, was made by Dittersdorf (1739- 
1789), who illustrated twelve scenes from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, in the shape of symphonies with such allusive 
titles as The Four Ages of the World, The Rescue of 

Andromeda, Jason Carries Ojf the Golden Flecce, etc. 
They were excellent music. 

Even a composer so far removed from program 
music in general as J. S. Bach (1685-1750) wrote a 
Capriccio on the departure of his very dear brother, in 
which are depicted the efforts of friends to dissuade 
him from the journey, their representation of the ac- 
cidents that might befall him by the way, their lamenta- 
tions when they cannot induce him to stay at home, and 
finally a figure in imitation of the postilion’s horn. 
Pianists will recall Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
81 as having a somewhat similar basis but treated with 
less humor and greater poetry. Bach was not above a 
little realism in his sacred music also, as witness the 
crowing of the cock in the Passions according to St. 
John and St. Matthew. The German church-goers 


would never have tolerated an omission of this; so Bach 
may be forgiven for having tried to please his con- 


eregation. 
Gibbet Music 

Harking back to Dussek, this really quite respectable 
composer wrote a descriptive piece called The Sufferings 
of the Queen of France (Marie-Antoinette), in which he 
essayed to express the feelings of that unfortunate Prin 
cess in her imprisonment, trial, and execution. The fall 
of the guillotine knife was indicated by a loud chord 
with a descending scale! This brings to mind the drop 
of a seventh in Richard Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
which denotes the end of that whimsical rogue’s career 
on the gibbet. Strauss is one of the greatest realists in 
modern music, and much controversy has been aroused 
by such effects as the bleating of the sheep in his Don 
Quixote, by his portrayal in the Domestic Symphony 
of the family life of father, mother and baby, including 
the bath of the last-named, and, among others, by the 
execution of John Baptist. Stravinsky, in his Petruchka 
Ballet, imitates the ebbing life of the luckless puppet by 
means of a figure consisting of three-part triads in con- 


secutive fifths, played by the horns pianissimo. He also 





reproduces with great fidelity the strident tones of a 
barrel-organ, using for his purpose flutes, clarinets and 
bass clarinets. In Ravel's Beauty and the Beast from his 
Scenes enfantines, the transformation of the monster 
into a handsome young Prince is suggested by a down- 
ward glissando on the harp. 

Such touches of realism in music are always popular 


with a certain type of listener, for the ple reason 





that, by force of association with the they 
conjure up a more or less vivid picture of part, though 
not necessarily the whole, of what was in the compo er’s 


mind. If the impression goes no farther, the thing is 
puerile. We ought not to judge of a composer’s ability 
by his deftness in mere imitation, which is only copying, 
when all is said and done, but by his success in convey- 
ing a complete conception of his whole intent, which is 
creation. There will always be diverse opinions as to 
how far any particular realism 1s justifiable; but it may 
be safely said that, while any clever craftsman can imi- 
tate more or less exactly, it takes a poet-musician to 
‘mbue his imitation with artistry: Which 1s 
another way of saying that the end justifies the means. 


simply 


“It is a powerful magnetic current that connects 
two forms of human thought and feeling, as 
expressed in poetry and music.” 

—A favorite quotation of Liszt to his pupils. 
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What Next? 
By Eugenio Pirani 


Some days ago I saw a play featuring a young violin- 
ist, whose genius was early recognized by his old experi- 
enced teacher. The master foresaw a glorious career 
for his beloved pupil. The young artist however had not 
yet acquired with his rendition, depth of feeling nor poetic 
-onception. His was only a meaningless empty technic. 
Only a great love, thought the old master, could fructify 
chose divine gifts. He introduced him to a charming 
virl, a model and dancer. Mutual affection ensued which 
oon was fanned into fervid passion, Jealousy of the fas- 
inating dancer prompted the young artist to hom<‘cidal 
and suicidal intentions. That was just what the old 
teacher intended to bring about. The magic touch of 
love had transformed the promising young violinist into 
a great artist. 

A great part of modern virtuosi consider their task 
fnished when they have mastered the technical difficul- 
ties of a composition, while the true artist finds that 
vith this his work is not half completed. At this 
moment, in fact, begins the poetic, creative part of his 
labor, “what next?” 

More Than a Machine 

It would be a poor ideal indeed for the interpreter 
to accomplish only a task which an automatic instru- 
ment can do more perfectly; that is, to play with cor- 
rectness and in the right time. If the aim of an artist 
would be nothing more than to become a machine, his 
task would be here finished indeed. 

But music, no less than poetry or painting, has a 
deeper message to bring to its devotee. It must convey 

hima picture, a vision, which may be beautiful, 
sensuous, or again terrifying, horrid, 
meaning of the composition and the 
author. Sometimes a clever interpreta- 


fascinating, 
recording to th 
intentions of th 
tion can even add to the intentions of the composer. In 
fact, if the interpreter discovers in the music some 
hidden beauties, of which perhaps the composer was not 
quite aware, the composer himself would feel grateful 
to his exponent. If the latter, on the contrary, devotes 
his attention only to a mechanical even if faithful re- 
production, he will leave his listener cold and indifferent. 
The public may perhaps admire his well developed tech- 
nie and, as a great compliment, declare that he plays 
almost as well as a piano-playing machine. 

On the other hand, if the interpreter is capable to 
form in his imagination a picture and to convey it to his 
listeners he will cast a magic spell over them, But 
“how to do it?” you will ask. 

Take for instance, the Novelette in F by Schumann. 
In the first theme one could think of “oalloping horses” 
frst in the distance, then approaching nearer and nearer 
and finally the majestic column of troopers parading in 
full pomposity before the eyes of the onlooker. The 
triplets suggesting the galloping steps ought to be 
performed with brillancy. The second part is like 
a “song without words.” An impressive singing touch 
will be needed here for bringing out the melodic beauties 
of this sweet inspired theme. 


Poetic Examples 
Or take the Spinning Song of Mendelssohn. There 
is in the picture not only the (well-oiled!) Spinning 
Wheel but also the charming girl who sings sitting 


beside it....The rotation of the wheel must be expressed 
through the even smooth rendition of the figures of 
sixteenth notes and the song....well, it must be sung. 


Or the Barcarolle of Liszt. The gentle waves of the 
Lacuna must be suggested through the delicate arpeggios 
and the rippling figures. The rocking of the Gondola, 
the Barcajulo making love to his “ 3iondina” in a 
tender Venetian song must complete the lovely vision. 

Let us study now the Prelude in D flat by Chopin. 
The composer is in utter desperation because of the threat 
made by the fickle George Sand to leave him alone in 
Majorca. He fancies himself dead, in the coffin, while 
he monks around his corpse murmur the litanies for the 
dead. One of the monks repeats in a monotonous single 
note: “ora pro nobis!” 

Or one of the most inspired Sonatas of Beethoven, 
he one in D minor, Op. 30 No. 2. You could weave 

whole story around this beautiful piece of music. 
Adolf B. Marx, the famous theorist, professor at 
the Berlin University, undertook to explain the poetic 
meaning of Beethoven’s Sonatas in his book, “Interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Piano Compositions ;” and in this 
sonata he tried to sketch an entire novel: “a veiled 
woman kneeling in a pew of the church, prayers, monks, 
and other features.” 

If the title of a composition is well chosen, it 


gives to the performer a fair idea of what picture to 
suggest. Grieg’s Butterfly whose capricious figures 
suggest the vagaries of this winged insect; Jensen’s 
The Mill, where the revolving wheel is propelled by 
the babbling brook; Pirani’s Firefly, in which the 
sudden flashes of the glowworm must be delicately 
brought out through the accented notes; Liszt’s Forest 
Murmurs, in which the player has the task of depicting 
the rustle of the leaves shaken by the wind; Debussy’s 
Jardin sous la pluie, at first raindrops which develop 
later into a heavy downpour; Ravel’s Jets d’eau, in 
which the bubbling, sputtering, splashing of the water- 
fall ought to be musically imitated. 

In some cases we do know what the subject of the 
composer’s inspiration was, but alone the endeavor to 
guess what he may have had in mind will impart to 
the rendition a special charm. 

In fact every artist is entitled to give his individual 
version of the work of art, which may be quite differ- 
ent with the various players, so much so that we could 
hardly recognize a composition as played by different 
pianists; but every interpretation may have its merits 
and be interesting in its way. 

Schumann found an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
in the writings of E. T. A. Hoffmann, the famous poet 
and noted judge. Especially the articles he’ wrote under 
the name of “Kapellmeister Kreisler” inspired Schumann 
to his “Kreisleriana;” and Hoffmann’s “Phantasies in 
Callots manier” offered Schumann rich material for 
his most beautiful musical inspirations, as the same 
book was responsible for the fantastic light opera Les 
Contes de Hoffman by Offenbach. 

If fiction and poetry can thus be translated into music, 
why could not the inverse operation, translating music 
into poetry, be equally feasible and successful ? 

If, without revealing your intentions to the listener, 
you succeed in conveying to him the pictures you have 
in mind; if, after having performed a composition, the 
listener avows to having had exactly the vision you in- 
tended to suggest to him; what an artistic victory you 
will have achieved! For this reason I try myself and 
also with my pupils to make a picture of every composi- 
tion to be interpreted. The results prove the efficacy 
of the plan. 

Therefore, do not limit yourself to faithfully inter- 
preting only the few signs of expression given by the 
composer, but endeavor to illustrate pictorially the music, 
reading between the lines not what he has said but the 
most important part of the composition, what has, not 


been said at all. 





An Aid to Mason’s Technic 


By Frank Howard Warner 





In the use of the “Two Finger Exercises” the follow- 
ing plan helps to keep the mind on the correct touch 
and accent for each note except in the fast forms, where 
it is useful for accent only. 

Playing the clinging legato form, the pupil says 
“Strike” with each note, and “Slide” as the finger 
which has been holding the preceding key, passes over 
to the new one. With the second slow form (both 
rhythms) “Fall” with the legato note, which is to be 
taken with hand touch, and “Snap” with the staccato 
note. If the player raises the hand a few inches above 
the Keys in Number 2 and lets it fall with arm totally 
relaxed, he will get a strong accent on the legato note, 
so that the staccato touch may be quite strong without 
displacing the accent. In Number 3 the fall must be 
less heavy so that the accent on the staccato notes will 
be sufficiently strong. 

When a pupil seems unable to acquire the hand touch 
L allow him to do the second slow form (Numbers 2 
and 3) with hand extended in line with the arm before 
falling to the keys, instead of slanting down from the 
arm with relaxed wrist, as directed by Dr. Mason. The 
former position of the hand is more used in playing than 
the latter, and gives more security to the young player. 

With second moderato form—both rhythms—the pupil 
says, “Loud and soft and” to each measure—a word 
toeach note. With fast form (Number 8), “Just as fast 
as I can do it.’ Of course the words used with the 
different notes must be loud or soft according to the 
relative emphasis of the notes. 





Individuality docs not consist in the use of the very 
personal pronoun I; it consists in tone, in method, i 
attitude, in point of view; it consists in saying things in 
such a way that you will yourself be recognized as a 
force in saying them. 

—Wooprow WILSON. 





THE ETUDE 
Overcoming Octaves 


By M. C. B. 

Ir appears that the immense value of good octave 
playing is not generally realized by piano students. There 
are so many beautiful and useful octave études in piano 
literature, which are not used as much as they deserve 
co be. Some octave work should be included in each 
day’s practice. A good pianist has said that if on any 
day the practice were limited to fifteen minutes, this 
short time should be devoted to octave playing. 

Comparatively few pupils receive any training in oc- 
taves, except what they pick up by chance in their 
studies and pieces. The consequence is, that many quite 
advanced pupils spoil their pieces by slovenly playing 
of octaves. 

The foundation of octave work should be laid in the 
second grade by means of wrist exercises in single 
tones, thirds and sixths, preferably with hands separate 
and without the book. These smaller stretches should 
be used for a longer or shorter time according to the 
size of the pupil’s hand. 





'No. 1 




















(oe eee ace ae eet sass 


The complete exercise should be played ascending and 
descending, with each finger of both hands. The left 
hand should begin at second space C in bass, There 
should be a decided raise of the hand at each rest, keep- 
ing in mind that it is a hand, not a finger exercise. 


No. 2 * 
7 eee 


This should be played through with each pair of 
fingers—1-3, 2-4, 3-5. 

A good idea of the position of the hand may be ob- 
tained from the illustration in Presser’s Student Book, 
page 56, which also contains very good wrist exercises 
in thirds and sixths. 

In introducing octaves, a system of rhythms should 
be used according to the way that octaves are generally 
used in pieces, and may profitably be given in several 
keys, until the habit of using the fourth finger on black 
key octaves is formed. Attention should be paid to what 
Mr. Matthew called “the clamp,” which is made by turn- 
ing the first joint of the fifth and first finger so that 
the hand is just the size of an octave. 


















































tte. 


Now the pupil should be ready for a set of octave 
studies or études. All this, of course, is very elementary, 
but will prove useful as a beginning. 

Good octave playing is a very complex process, in- 
volving the arm, hand and fingers, and requiring years 
of practice. Kullak, Volume 1, is somewhat tedious for 
pupils, but every teacher should be acquainted with it. 
For advanced pupils, Mason’s Technic, Fourth Volume, 
is invaluable. 












“Let us make hay while the’ sun shines,” 
laughs the great Spanish humorist, Cer- 
vantes. This is the haymaking time for stu- 
dents and teachers. It is the time to sige up 
your prospective crop. How much musical 
hay will you put away before next June? 


/ 


Nothing but results count. 
























































































Fancy Picture of Chopin’s Prelude No, 11 in B 
Major, by Robert Spies 


Beauty of Tone 
Rubinstein enchanted us by a special detail; almost 
without moving his finger, he repeats the same sound 
like an echo, softening it each time in a manner infinitely 
charming: 





Chopin often employed this effect, and has indicated it 
to us at the end of his Study in F minor (Op. 25, No. 2), 
in the Nocturne in F minor (Op. 55,. No. 1), in the 
Polonaise in C minor (Trio), in the Polonaise in C sharp 
minor. 

These rules for touch are quite compatible with power, 
which Chopin employed sometimes to a considerable ex- 
tent; but the tone, though powerful, should never he 
rough and hard; it should be always full and rich. 

In order to acquire these different qualities of tone, 
Chopin, from the first lesson, unceasingly directed the 
attention of the pupil to the freedom and independence 
of the fingers. He differs in this, I believe, from other 
professors who do not come to the independence of the 
fingers until after a long course of study. Chopin recom- 
mended, with this object, that the fingers should fall 
freely and lightly, and that the hand should be held as 
though suspended in the air (without weight). He 
objected to rapid movements at too early a stage of 
the pupil’s progress, and wished that they should learn 
to execute all passages fortissimo and pianissimo., From 
this method the various qualities of tone came of them- 
selves, and the hand was never fatigued. This frequent 
employment of piano, for the purpose of avoiding heavi- 
ness and clumsiness of hand, is a characteristic feature 
in the method of Chopin. 


With the object of acquiring independence of the fingers, 
in addition to the five-finger exercises of which we have 
spoken, he had the scales played with an accent on each 
third or fourth note. 

Resuming our observations, we perceive that this. con- 
tinual tendency to develop beauty of tone was the principal 
cause of the charm of his execution—the full sounds were 
thereby the more easily connected. And as this result was 
obtained by the free movements of the hand owing to the 
staccato work, it may be said that the staccato is the best 
exercise for learning to play legato. Moscheles has left us 
an enthusiastie description of that execution, so beautifully 
smooth and so sweet to the ear, which he admired in the 


Study in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1). 


Chopin and the Pedal 
Chopin gave his pupils several rules for pedaling 
which only later found a place in the usual methods. 
The damper (or so-called loud pedal) must at all times 
have an end which justifies its employment. 


First-—It is useful in all broken chords, and in some 
passages which keep in one key. Many passages in 
Chopin are indebted to the frequent and intelligent 
employment of the pedal for their beautiful harmony ; 
for instance, the Study in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1) and 
Prelude in F (No. 23). 


Second—We know that in playing with the same hand 
both the melody and its accompaniment, the’ pedal is 
indispensable to the prominence of the melody. Another 
use of the pedal occurs infrequently in the works of 


Anniversary Issue of the 


of the great Polish composer. 


New Ideas in Studying 


Chopin 


By the Famous Polish Pianist and Teacher 


JEAN KLECZYNSKI 


Based Upon Personal Interviews with Chopin’s Friends and Pupils 


The first section of this noteworthy article appeared in the Fcriteth 
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Chopin, though examples are to be found—for instance, 
in the trio of the Study in E minor (Op. 25, No. 5)— 
but it is an effect often employed by Thalberg and Liszt. 
In the compositions of these authors and others of the 
same school, we find the pedal utilized in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar, and that is the holding it for a length 
of time without interruption. Thus the sonority of the 
instrument attains prodigious proportions; but this is 
only allowable in grand crescendos. Tausig used this 
means in the trio with octaves of the Grande Polonaise 


in A flat (Op. 53). 


Third—The pedal augments the richness and beauty 
of the tone by the introduction of the harmonics of the 
principal sounds, which vibrate with it. This is especially 
true of the middle octaves of the key-board. The em- 
ployment of the pedal may therefore become, in a melody 
consisting of notes of long duration, the principal cause 
of beauty of tone. 

Nevertheless, there are two things which must be avoided: 


(a) Mixing two notes of a melody—not only two adjoin- 
ing notes, which would produce dissonance, but even 
two notes belonging to the same consonant chord, 
the hearing of which together would be illogical and 
unnatural. The pianoforte with double key-boards 
would be of great service in cases like this, as there 
is a pedal for the melody and another for the 
accompaniment. 


As an example I will here cite the Nocturne in I’ sharp 
(Op. 15) and the Prelude in D flat, in which the pedal can- 
not be held during the whole measure, though, according 
to the indications, it should be so held. In the Nocturne the 
first measure would be dissonant ; in the Prelude the melody 
would have the effect of a duet, two notes sounding together, 
one of which ought simply to follow the other. 


(b) The too frequent use of the pedal. This fatigues 
the ears of the audience. It appears to me an im- 
possibility to employ the pedal every time its use 
is indicated in the first eight measures of the 
Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32) or in the trio of the 
Fantasie Impromptu (Op. 66). 


Fourth.—The higher octaves of the pianoforte admit a 
more frequent and lengthened use of the pedal than the 
middle octayes. 


Fifth Sometimes, in order to sustain certain notes, it is 
well to take the pedal after having struck the note or 
chord. 3y this means we obtain a great smoothness and 
connection between chords which succeed one another. 
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Fancy Picture of Chopin’s Prelude No. 22 in G 
Minor, by Robert Spies 


























Sizth—Sometimes we omit the pedal for a moment, to 
make a phrase clear and to avoid a dissonance Thus, in 
Example 3 (Plate 1), the pedal, quitted an instant before 
the B flat of the upper part, serves to destroy the dis 
sonance, C flat, and yet does not entirely efface the bass, 
B flat, which is in the tonie of the following chord. Th 
same thing occurs in the Polonaise in H flat (Op. 22); at 
the phrase which brings us again to the principal motive, 
it is necessary to emphasize the B flat of the bass; but it 
becomes necessary to diminish this sound before the end 
of the measure by a rapid movement of the foot, for the 
purpose of allowing the following chord to come into 
prominence in all its purity. 





We now come to the combination of the two pedals. 
Chopin brought this resource to perfection. We know 
those graces which are so beautiful when played with 
yy pes 


Nocturne m ff sharp, 


the help of the soft pedal—the j 
part 2; the Nocturne in G minor; the Larghetto of the 
Concerto in F minor; the trio of the Impromptu m A 


flat; the Nocturne in D. 


without transition, from the open to the soft pedal, 


Chopin frequently passed, and 
especially in enharmonic modulation. 


Style and Phrasing in Chopin 
Let us recall that ideality which animated the great 
artist, and which endowed him with the appellation, 
“The Raphael of Music.” 


with perfection of form, delicacy, and an infinite variety 


This ideality was associated 
of shadings. For this ideality was not without defined 
outlines; it was not without distinct character, This 
Raphael suffered and experienced much; we have seen 
that his works contain a considerable amount both of 
grief and of gaiety, but he avoided all useless noise and 
vulgarity. He had a certain reticence in all things, which 
prevented his falling into affectation and sickly senti- 


mentality; still,s<he would be open to such an accusation, 


judged by his compositions as executed by some, and 
only too many, exponents. 

The root of his musical tendency was truly the aspira- 
tion to a broad and noble style. This beautiful style, 
in the course of time, became absolutely his own; still, 
several masters, both his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, served as his models. We know with what care 
he studied Bach: he found in the Adagios of Beethoven 
that clearness of thought and that serenity which he so 
well knew how to adopt and to utilize. In other works 
of less value, but suited to the pianoforte, we also find 
that harmony and that elegance which Chopin has 


brought to such a height of perfection. 


This style is based upon simplicity; it admits of no 
affectation, and therefore does not allow too great changes 
of movement. This is an absolute condition for the execu 
tion of all Chopin’s works, especially of his earlier works, 
and more especially of his concertos; the richness and 
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variety of the embellishments would ‘tend to sickliness and 
affectation if the execution were not as simple as the 
conception. 

This remark, being in every respect in accordance with 
that which we know of Chopin’s execution, allows us at 
the same time to estimate at their proper worth all the 
details of his compositions, so complicated and yet possess- 
ing so much unity. Thus, for example, these digressions, 
these frequent arabesques, are not meaningless ornaments 
and paltry elegance, as were the ornamental passages ot 
Herz, among others; but they are, if we may be allowed 
the .expression, the transparent lace-work through_ which 
the principal thought.smiles upon us, thereby gaining yet 
another charm. This is a matter which must not be dis- 
regarded in executing them. These ornamental passages, 
these grupetti of a certain number of notes, most frequently 
appearing when the same motivo returns several times, 
first the motivo is heard in its simplicity; afterwards, sur- 
rounded with ornaments, richer and richer at each return. 
It is, therefore, necessary to render this motivo with very 
nearly the same shadings, whatever may be the form in 


Chopin differed, in his manner of using arabesques 
and parenthetical ornamentations, from the usual manner 
of his time, which was to dwell upon such passages and 
to endue them with importance, as in the cadenzas at- 
tached to the airs of the Italian School. 
perfectly right. In spoken language we do not use the 
same tone of voice for the principal thought and the 
incidental phrases; we leave the latter in the shade, and 
properly so. 


Chopin was 


All the theory of the style which Chopin 
taught to his pupils rested on this analogy between music 
and language, on the necessity for separating the dif- 

xr and for 
modifying the power of the voice and its rapidity of 
articulation. 


ferent phrases, on the necessity for pointing 


In a musical phrase composed of something like eight 
measures, the end of the eighth will generally mark the 
termination of the thought, that which, in language written 
or spoken, we should indicate by a full-point; here we 
should make a slight pause and lower the voice. The sec- 
ondary division of this phrase of eight measures, occurring 
after each two or each four measures, require shorter 
pauses—that is to say, they require commas or semi-colons. 


These pauses are of great importance; without them music 
becomes a succession of sounds without connection, an in- 
comprehensible chaos, as spoken language would be if no 
regard were paid to punctuation and the infiexion of the 
voice. A short example will make the matter clear. Let 


us take the well-known Waltz in A flat (Op. 69); the 
musical thought is divided into periods of two measures, and 
thus the concluding note of each second measure should be 
shorter and weaker than the preceding notes. 


It should be executed as follows: 




































































Judge what a ridiculous effect would result from a 
indicated in the 


performance like that 
example: 


following 
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From these general rules, Chopin arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusion, to which he attached much im- 
portance: do not play by too short phrases; that is to 
say, do not keep continually suspending the movement 
and lowering the tone on too short members of the 
thought; that is again to say, do not spread the thought 
out too much by slackenings of the movement; this 
fatigues the attention of the listener who is following 
its development. If the thought is short, as in an 
Adagio, the movement may be slackened, but never when 
it consists of more than four measures. 


Rubato as Chopin Played It 

It will be well for us to rest a while upon this rubato. 
First, what is its meaning? Rubare, to rob, from which 
comes rubato; that is to say, stealing from the hearer 
certain parts of the measure. I know not who first made 
use of this term, but certainly it was not Chopin, for 
the rubato existed long before his time. The rubato had 
its origin in the Gregorian chant; the singers held cer- 
tain notes ad libitum, taking the other notes rapidly, for 
the sake, no doubt, of traditions concerning the declama- 
tion of the Greek rhapsodists. The recitative introduced 
into Italy in the sixteenth century, and which was also 
the revival of old Greek traditions, is nothing but the 
rubato style. 

In proportion as music is employed for the purpose of 
painting tumultuous sentiments or those more vague and 


indefinite, the rubato becomes more frequent. No one 
probably ever employed it with greater grace than 
Chopin, who took the idea, if not from Bach and Bee- 
thoven, from the recitatives of the Italian school. From 
this we may explain the recitative introduced into the 
Larghetto of the Concerto in F minor. The greater the 
amount of personality and original boldness shown by 
Chopin, the more frequent became his employment of the 
rubato, until in his later works he ceased to indicate it, 
leaving its use in proper places to the intelligence of 
performers. ; 
Once again, what is the rubato of Chopin? Liszt 
answers our question: “Suppose a tree bent by the 
wind; between the leaves pass the rays of the sun; 
a trembling light is the result, and this is the rubato.” 
Some of Chopin’s pupils have assured me that in 
the rubato the left hand ought to keep perfect time, 
while the right hand indulges its fancy; and that in such 
a case Chopin would say, “The left hand is the con- 
ductor of the orchestra.” Many passages of the Berceuse 
can be executed in this manner. Paganini, also, playing 
with the orchestra, recommended that the instrumen- 
talists should observe the time while he himself departed 
from it and then again returned to it. It is, neverthe- 
less, my belief that this means can only be employed in 
certain particular cases; and I, therefore, can only regard 
it as a demi-rubato. There are passages in the works of 
Chopin in which not only do the leaves tremble (to con- 
tinue the comparison of Liszt), but the trunk totters. 
For instance: the Polonaise in C sharp (Op. 26), third 
part, measures 9-14; Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32), the 
middle part. We may quote also the /mpromptu in A 
flat; here everything totters from foundation to summit, 
and -everything is, nevertheless, so beautiful and so clear. 


Moscheles’ Opinion 

Moscheles, speaking of the rubato, says, “Chopin’s 
manner of playing ad libitum, a phrase which to so many 
signifies deficiency in time and rhythm, was with him 
only a charming originality of execution.” 

We see, therefore, that even the rubato is never a 
defect in the time; the idea of rhythm, and consequently 
of the relative value of the notes, must never be lost, 
apparent changes and momentary incongruities notwith- 
standing. 

I shall now give the result of my own reflections on 
the rubato of Chopin: 


1. Precise rules for it cannot be given, because a good 
execution of the rubato requires a certain musical intuition ; 
that is to say, a certain particular talent. 

2. Every rubato has for its foundation the following idea. 
Each musical thought contains movements in which the 
voice should be raised or lowered; moments in which the 
tendency is to retardation or acceleration. The rubato is 
only the exaggeration or bringing into prominence these 
different parts of the thought; the shadings of the yoice 
make themselves more marked, the differences in the value 
of notes more apparent. Hence there arises in the mind 
an image of the musical thought more full of vitality and 
of poetry but always in accordance with law and order. 

Let us, aS an example, take the middle part, in F minor, 
of that Nocturne in A flat, so frequently before cited. In 
the first measure we may rest longer on the high note F: 
in the second, on the D flat; and we glide over the other 
notes. We may also rest, in the fourth and fifth measure, 
on the notes A flat and D flat. The same thing may oceur 
again even with a greater exaggeration in the fifth measure 
of the motivo which returns in F sharp minor. We in all 
cases borrow the time from notes of smaller importance for 
the purpose of giving it to the principal notes. In this 
manner may be explained the remaining details of this 
middle part of the Nocturne, which ought, so to speak, to 
totter all the way through. Whoever has heard one of 
Chopin’s pupils thus execute a piece will admit that, in 
this momentary uncertainty of the rhythm, there is an 
infinite charm. The exaggeration, nevertheless, does not 
extend far; and to nothing is more aptly applied the 
proverb, “From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step.” The rubato likewise is only applicable to somewha, 
short movements; applied to longer compositions, it might 
become monotonous, , 


To Insure Beauty of Tone 





By Katherine K. Brown 





To obtain a full and resonant tone, accelerate (from 
a pp to a ff) the depression of the key; without or with 
added arm-weight. The wire must be always set in 
mot:on gradually; never abruptly. Even in staccato do 
not strike the key even if the tempo permits. 


A tone 
formed by “striking” 


is always more or less harsh. 
But one must bear in mind that many passages, par- 
ticularly in the works of Liszt and his followers, require 
a rough and strident tone; and these, of course, are char- 
acteristic exceptions. 


“If the musician ts a good reasoner, people say he 
ought to have been a lawyer. If he knows the languages, 
they say what an editor was spoiled. If he leads a clean, 
upright life, as a leader in the community, the wise ones 
say he should have been a preacher. 
must be all of these.” 


The true musician 
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Two Opposing Schools of Pianoforte 
Playing 


By J. Alfred Johnstone 


For years past the world of piano-players and critics 
of piano-playing has been divided into two distinct and 
continually diverging classes. On the one side, there 
is the formal school, the school of precisionists, often 
called classical players. On the other side, there is the 
school of romanticism, of rhapsody, of impressionism; 
and of this latter school there is an offshoot which may 
be called the bravura-gymnasts. Each of these schools 
has a useful place in the economy of things. Each exer- 
cises a salutary and counteracting influence upon: the 
limitations and excesses of the other. 

In the days of long ago the school of classic conserva- 
tism reigned almost undisputed. The greater part of 
the music to be played was rather formal than emotional ; 
and when music of a more emotional nature came into 
vogue, the older players too often kept rigidly to their 
stiffness, precision and formalism. Then, as a revolt 
against what seemed heartless formalism, there came the 
passionate displays of the large-hearted liberationists of 
romanticism. So it is ever in this world. Sooner or 
later, whether it be in the realm of religion, or politics, 
or art, the soul of man breaks away from the trammels 
of conventional creeds; and the apostles of revolution 
lead the world into fresh paths where life seems warmer, 
fuller, more earnest. But it is to be remembered that in 
every revolution there is danger of excess. Besides the 
natural aspiration towards freedom and individuality, it 
happens very often that love of change and fantastic 
novelty, desire to run counter to old tradition, anxiety 
for display, take hold of many radical minds. And thus 
the diverging issues of great reformers become exag- 
gerated, and the paths are opened to folly and excess. 
There is no doubt that in the sphere of music the revolt 
of passionate romanticism was a genuine, earnest and 
irrepressible movement of ‘warm-hearted emancipists. 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein were 
among the emotional leaders of those who broke away 
from the more formal paths of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Dussek, Clementi, Hummel, Cramer, Mendelssohn, and 
all those who loved the domains of quiet beauty, who 
were content to live in the sunshine of serenity undis- 
turbed by the revolutions of the world. 

The characteristics of each of these two classes among 
piano players will be the more readily apprehended by 
first naming some of the chief representatives of each 
school, and then by discussing their differences in some 
detail. The classical. school of players may be repre- 
sented by Bach, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Eugene 
D’Albert and many others. The point of divergence 
between the two schools maybe represented by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Bulow and Busoni. Schumann and 
Rubinstein are typical examples of the daring pioneers 
of romanticism; while the modern school of rhapsody, 
of athleticism, of bravura, of violent display of self, may 
be represented in its various aspects by such players 
as Liszt, Tausig, Rosenthal and Mark Hambourg.—From 
Modern Tendencies and Old Standards. 


Multiplying Blackboards 


By Mrs. H. D. Steele 

Berne short of blackboard space for a class of small 
beginners was the inspiration of an idea that has proved 
very successful in my teaching of piano. 

First some common white beaver ‘board was procured 
and sawed in lengths twelve inches by four feet, each 
of which was ruled with a staff of five lines, with ink, 
so that each pupil could have one on which to work. 
Then patterns of the notes—the whole, half, quarter, 
eighth, two eigths with stems connected by a bar, dotted 
half, with rests corresponding to each of these—were 
made, Then patterns of the treble and bass clefs, time 
signatures, and bars to divide the staves into measures 
were added. 

After the patterns were made it was a simple matter 
to trace them on white bristol board, to color them black, 
using a small brush, and then to cut them out. 

The children were seated at a table and each was 
provided with a staff, plenty of characters and thumb 
tacks to secure them to the boards. 

Having had the values of notes and the bass and 
treble kingdoms explained to them in private lessons, 
they are now taught to arrange the cut-out notes on 
their staves just as they would write them on a black- 
board. This method is very interesting and helpful, 


especially to pupils who are too small to write music 
readily. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon guestions pertaining to “How to Teach,”’ ‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


Variety in Lesson-Giving 


How can I vary my piano lessons, so_ as to 
make them more interesting?—Mrs. BW. L. N. 





AnyTHING will help that tends to break up a tiresome 
monotony. Change your position occasionally, for 
instance. Sit sometimes at one side of the pupil and 
sometimes at the other. Walk about the room occasion- 
ally, and get a new perspective on the performanice. 

Vary the presentation of the lesson. Technic is 
a good thing to begin with for a few minutes; but after 
that surprise the pup! by starting on something unex- 
pected: a review piece, ear training, sight reading or 
the like. 

Remember, too, that your pupil will always be inter- 
ested if his mind is really focused on his work. So ask 
questions plentifully. Stimulate his imagination by 
encouraging him to invent little stories about his music, 
letting one piece represent a ball game, another a boat- 
ing party, another a ramble in the woods. 

Give the pupils some special incentive to work hard. 
Have them come together from time to time to play to 
each other, and let them learn their pieces with this end 
in view. 

Finally, keep up your own enthusiasm so that it may 
be a continual torch to fire their musical sense. If your 
own interest is kept at white heat it will surely react 
on their minds and fill them with the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

Early Scales and Arpeggios 
Just what scales and arpeggios should be given 
in the first and second grades, and through how 
many octaves should these be played? Should the 
minor scales be given before all the major flat 
scales ? 

During the first year, the simpler scales in both 
major and minor may be studied—say C, G, D, A and E 
major and the minor scales of A, E and D. All these 
should be thoroughly learned slowly through 1, 2, pos- 
sibly 3 octaves, with separate hands; after which they 
may be played with the hands together through 1 and 
2 octaves, in parallel and contrary motion. 

During the second year the rest of the major scales 
may be similarly studied, also the minor scales of B, G 
and C. All these scales may be expanded to four octaves, 
although slow practice with separate hands should prevail. 

As each scale is learned, it may be followed by 
practice on its simple triads, such as CEG, CEA and 
CFA in the scale of C major. These should be taken 
first as broken chords, with a single hand-position, and 
afterwards expanded to 2 or 3 octaves. 


Pedagogic Books 


Please suggest a book on Pedagogy and Psy- 
chology that would be helpful to musicians in 
general, and especially to piano teachers.—M. J. I. 

Of especial value are Psychology for Music Teachers, 
by Henry Fisher, and How to Teach, by Strayer and 
Norsworthy. While the second of these is addressed 
primarily to school teachers, many of the general prin- 
ciples brought out are equally applicable to teachers of 
Music. 

Piano ‘‘Methods’’ 


T have been asked, ‘‘What method do you teach?” 
Have taken from noted teachers, and not once was 
I ever told or did I ask what ‘method’ they 
employed. 

The word “method” seems originally to have been 
applied to certain instruction books in which a course 
of study was laid down. I remember that in my boy- 
hood Richardson's Complete Method was popular, with 
its series of Lessons, each including certain exercises 
and joy of joys! its Recreation, the prospect of which 
bcosted one over the dull grind of scales and finger- 
twisters. 

But of late years, the word “method” has _ been 
applied to the peculiar ideas of a few noted teachers as 
a kind of talisman by which their pupils, and the pupils 
of their pupils unto the third and fourth generations, 
flout their superiority over players of humbler extrac- 
tion. Be it observed, however, that the said noted 
teachers deny as a rule that they have any such fixed re- 
gime. Leschetizky, for instance, asserted emphatically 
that he treated each pupil according to his special needs; 


department. 


and the same is true of Matthay. Perhaps the latter 
statement accounts for the widely divergent manner in 
which these ‘‘metheds” are presented. 

To teach slavishly another person’s ideas is to become 
a mere imitator, and to acknowledge one’s own lack of 
initiative. Study the precepts of the great players and 
teachers all you can, and from this study and your own 
experience evolve your own method, labelled the method 
of common sense. 

Hear also what George Woodhouse, in his recent 
little book entitled Creative Technique, has to say on 
the subject: 

“For obvious reasons, factors which create diversity 
of style find no place in systems which reduce technique 
to a method. In thus prescribing for the many, such 
systems in reality prescribe for none, at least they can 
never wholly fulfill the needs of the artist. It is not my 
wish on this account to prejudice the modern scientific 
approach to technique. Present-day pedagogy owes 
much to the pioneers of this method, but no system ts 
perfect and no position firal.” 


Studies and Pieces 


One of my pupils has completed Liszt's Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, simplified by Bendel. She 
has finished Czerny’s Op. 139 and is now studying 
the second book of the Czerny-Liebling collection, 
also Herz's Seales and Fyrerciscs. Please outline a 
course of studies and pieces for her.—Mrs. D. B 

As to studies, you might continue with the third book 
of the Czerny-Liebling set, or, better still, vary the 
course by work with Cramer and Clementi, following 
these composers by the first book of Moscheles’ Op. 70. 
The Chopin Etudes will be next in crder. 

As to pieces, I favor changing the style radically in 
successive assignments. Of widely varied style, for 
instance, in this pupil’s grade are Rubinstein’s Lirst 
Barcarole, MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance, Haydn's V ar- 
iations in F minor, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 90, 
Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat and Cyril Scott's Lotus 


Land. All these are of both mus‘cal and pedagogical 


interest. 
Orchestral Arrangements 


Please give me a list of overtures suitable for 
teaching, in progressive order. 

For ordinary teaching purposes, it is better to confine 
one’s self to music written distinctively for the piano, 
and not to bother with arrangements of works that 
depend for their effect largely on orchestral color. The 
standard overtures arranged for four hands are, how- 
ever, useful for sight-reading, and for this purpose il 
may suggest Von Weber’s overtures to Der Freischuts, 
Euryanthe and Oberon, Becthoven’s overtures to Egmont 
and Coriolan, and Mendelssohn’s Hebrides Overture and 
Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream. All of these 
demand sight-reading of an advanced order. 


Graded Materials 


I would like a list of studies and pieces suitable 
for grades IV-VIII inclusive, all of which should 
be of standard merit and teachable qualities. 

Such a list could be indefinitely extended. I suggest 
as foundational studies, selections from the following 
books, here listed in progressive order: 

Heller, Op. 47. 

Czerny, Velocity Studies, Op. 299. 

Heller, Op. 46. 

Dorn, Op. 100, book 2. 

Cramer, 50 selected studies. 

Clementi, first book of Gradus and Parnasswin. 

Moscheles, Op. 70, books 1 and 2. 

Chopin, the easier études. 

As to ‘pieces, the following represent the standard 


composers: 


Grade 
Mendelssohn, Gondellied, Op. 19, No.6 .......--- 4 
Godard, Aiba WLatian as ces sis 5 olevole apie cletele o> susan cher 4 
Ph. Scharwenka, Bagatelle, Op. 32 .............-- 4 
Haydn, Gipsy Rondo .........-- ss eee e eee eee ne es 5 
Chopin, Valse, Op. 64, No. 1 ...-.e ee eee eee eens 5 
Mozart, Fantasia in D minor ........--.-eeeeeee 5% 
Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1 .......sseeeeees 5-6 
Schumann, Arabesque, Op. 18 .......+.. ee 6 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Chopin, Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 
(Grice wr Gptllon ove ie este sent whase 9) d.alolos «0 pleletecd aie ee 
Schubert, Impromptu, Op. 142, 
Moszkowski, La Guitarre ....... 
Schubert-Liszt, Du Bist diz Rul’ 
Bach. Lialtan: ConcestGh aac. tee chil us na diniecabsie smog 





Adult Beginners 


(1) What beginner’s book would you suggest for 
an adult? 

(2) In what order shonld the following be 
studied: Coneone, Heller, Cramer, Clementi, Chami 
nade, Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg Rubinstein, 
Beethoven ? 

(1) Have you tried Adult Beginners’ Book, by Caro- 
line L. Norcross? This is especially written for the 
purpose, and could be followed by the ordinary 
materials. 

(2) As to the first four, all of whom are known 
chiefly as writers of studies, you suggest a very good 
order of presentation. It is quite impossible, however, 
to prescribe a fixed order in which the other composers 
should be taken up. Usually we think of the com- 
positions of Chaminade or Grieg as easier than those 
of Chopin or Liszt; but this rule does not always hold. 
Chopin’s familiar little Waltz in D flat, for instance, 
is infinitely easier than Grieg’s brilliant Concerto in A 
minor. You must be guided, therefore, by the grade of 
difficulty of a piece and its adaptability to a given pupil, 
rather than any inherent quality in a composer’s works 


Pianistic Possibilities 


Two years ago I entered a_ school of music 
where I have studied up to the present time, taking 
one lesson a week and practicing about ten hours 
weekly. Have studied such works as Czerny’s 
Thirty Studies, Kohler’s Sonatine Album and Mac- 
Dowell’s Woodland Sketches, and have memorized 
a number of pieces. 

At twenty-eight I am working eight hours daily 


in a factory. Can I become a pianist by studying 
at night? Can you offer me any encouragement? 
1ae, a eS 


I believe you have the qualities most essential for 
You are, 


success, namely, enthusiasm and perseverance. 
of course, much handicapped by your long day’s work. 
But you can bear in mind that most of the success ful 
musicians have had to fight against tremendous odds. 
Haydn performed all sorts of mental tasks in his early 
struggles for existence; Schubert could hardly earn 
enough to keep him alive; Wagner was nearly over- 
powered by debts and harsh criticism; yet all in the 
end achieved the starry crown. 

Naturally, I should have to hear you play, and talk 
further with you before giving you definite advice. 
But your progress seems very good for the time you 
have spent, and, if you can attain to a capable technic, 
I see no reason why you should not become a well- 
equipped player. As to virtuosity, you can hardly hope 
for that unless you can give much more time to the 
subject than is now possible. But with patience you 
should be able to perform well enough to furnish much 
pleasure to yourself and to others. Why not aim to 
become a piano teacher? If you acquire a class of 
pupils you ought soon to realize an income that will 
enable you to give up mercantile work and devote your- 
self unreservedly to your music. 


T - 
Echoes from a Workshop 

Tue teacher who gets results without playing for the 
pupil (till the piece is finished) will succeed better than 
by having the pupil to learn by imitation. The former 
way gets the principles plus the piece; the latter proce- 
dure generally only the piece. 

* * * 

Play your piece so that the musician can see the 

printed page (in his mind) if he so desires. 
*x* * * 

The number of times an exercise or parts of a piece 
are to be played over must be left to the pupil. Better 
three times without an error than ten times carelessly. 

x ok Ok 

Run over in your mind what you have studied, when 
away from the piano; sometimes write it on paper with- 
out looking at the piano. 
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WITH THE QUEEN OF 
SHEBA 
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AT COURT 


Tue late Carl Goldmark was not above 
telling a story on himself. As~- reported 
by the Comtesse Potocka, he related the 


following to the famous piano teacher, 
Theodor Leschetizky. The tale is printed 
Leschetizky, but for 


forced to abbreviate 


in her biography of 
lack of space we are 
TE: 

It was after the brilliant 
Goldmark’s opera, “The Queen of Sheba,” 
“My friends saw me off 
at the relates Goldmark, “The 
laurel-wreaths I had were 
carried in procession behind me, and the 
crying 


success of 


in Buda-Pesth. 
station,” 
large received 


enthusiastic Hungarians followed 
hurrahs ! 

“As I stepped into the compartment | 
a young girl sitting near the op- 
[ was glad that she must 


companion 


noticed 
posite window. 
that 


was a celebrity.” 


her travelling 
He relates at length his 
efferts to enter in c 


be aware 


many futile nversa- 


tion with the young lady, whose charms 
attracted him. ‘But his advances 


frigidly She looked straight in 


were 
received. 
front of. her without saying a word. 

“All of a sudden, after a stop, the young 
lady uttered a sharp cry and breathlessly 
asked if we were not leaving Marchegg.” 
She had gone past her station. Goldmark 
hastened to And finally, 
moved by a desire to punish her for her 
indifference, and to impress her 
with his greatness, he added: “If you had 
been willing to talk to me this would not 
And that you may know 


reassure her. 


former 


have happened. 
with whom you are dealing, allow me to 
myself I am Carl Goldmark, 
composer of ‘The Queen of Sheba’.” 

“The effect was startling. The 
lady a charming smile chasing away 


her tears, and making a respectful curtsey 


present 


young 


TOSE, 


she said, ‘So, then, you have a place at 
~4+) 
court! 
“She had never heard of me or my 
opera,” concludes Goldmark, “and vaguely 
reminiscent of the scriptural queen, 


bly believed her still to be travelling and 


possi- 


¢ 


took me for a member of her suite!” 


There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man, than comes by music. 
—Robert Browning. 





Mr. Watter Damroscu, America’s 
foremost native-born orchestral conductor, 
among many other interesting musical 


things, has been contributing a series of 
articles on “My Musical Life” to the 
Ladies Home Journal. It is rich with wis- 
dom and happy reminiscence. Here is a 
story of the late Camille Saint-Saéns: 
“Saint-Saéns called at my hotel in Au- 
gust, 1921. He seemed to have grown 
more feeble: but, seeing on my piano an 
edition of Beethoven’s piano sonatas edited 
by Von Biulow—with which I always like 
to travel, as I find the playing of these 
sonatas very agreeable and restful between 
suddenly 
angry at a 


the inevitable  irritations—he 
bristled up and became 
certain rather complicated fingering whic 
Von Biilow had given to a piano passage, 
adapted 


very 


as his own fingers had not been 
by nature to rapid playing. 

“‘This is the way it should be played,’ 
said Saint-Saéns, as he sat down at the 
piano, and proceeded to let his fingers, 
still clad in gray lisle gloves, run up the 
keys with incredible swiftness, like little 
eray mice. This extreme dexterity of 
finger never left him. I had heard him 
but a month before, at a musical given by 
Widor in his honor, and in which Saint- 
Saéns played the piano part in his own 
septet with trumpet. His fingers literally 
ran away with him; and every time there 
was a quick passage he accelerated the 
tempo to such an extent that the other 
players scrambled after him as best they 
could.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


SCHUMANN'S EASY 

UNLIKE many really great composers, 
Robert wrote much music for 
the piano that is technically within reach 
of children and of adult pianists of aver- 
age ability. According to at least one 
great virtuoso, however, the technical fa- 
cility 
snare and a delusion. 


Schumann 


of these pieces is something of a 
3enno Moiseiwitsch, 
a Russian pianist popular in England, and 
a specialist in Schumann, contributes an 
article to the London Strand Magazine, 
from which the following is an extract: 
“One of the curious things about Schu- 
that among his 
works, to which one must give 


mann’s compositions is 
notable 
prominent mention, is a little collection of 
the easiest of all his compositions to play— 
the Kinderscenen—but they require a per- 
son of a great deal of psychology, as well 
as musical gifts, to do them justice. One 
needs imagination and sympathy to realize 


their poetic atmosphere. For instance, one 





PIECES ARE HARD 
of them is called Almost Too Serious 
(Fast <u Ernst). Anybody taking it up 


and trying it over will play the notes well 
enough, because the music is not difficult ; 
but until you have given the impression of 
a peculiar phase of mind that the piece is 
meant to convey, it simply does not exist 
—you have nothing like the right reading. 
To me, it always suggests the idea of a 
little boy, rather plump and tosy-cheeked, 
doing amusing himself—and 
doing it very heavily, pretending this is 
the most important thing in the world; 
and you must give that impression or you 
have not played the piece. There are scores 
of pieces like this in Schumann, where you 
not only have to play the music, inter- 
preting musically, ‘but you must interpret 
intellectually and descriptively as well; 
you must get into the psychology, as here, 
of the child whom Schumann had in mind 
when he composed these things.” 


something 





THE 

“MEYERBEER was probably the wealthiest 
of all German composers, yet his labors 
were as industrious as if he were eternally 
being confronted by the worries of in- 
Thus writes Cuthbert Hadden in 
his book, Composers in Love and Marriage. 
He goes on to relate the following quaint 
story: 

“There is not much to say about his 
marriage. In 1825 he lost his father, and 
it was shortly after that he fell in love 
with his cousin, Minna Mosson, ‘sweet as 
she was fair.’ They were married in 1827 
and lived happily ever after. Of 
they had their occasional tiffs, but 

‘The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love. 

“Of one such tiff a charming anecdote is 
told. Meyerbeer had met Chopin in Paris, 
and taken a great liking to both the man 
and his music. Meyerbeer had just had a 


” 
come. 


course, 


TARE TCT LE BiGAGS 
Sir Freprrick Bripce, for many years 
organist of Westniinster Abbey has many 
interesting stories to tell in his book, A 
Westminster Pilgrim, among which is the 
following which occurred at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. “In this year 
(1887) just before the Jubilee,” he says, 
“a good deal of alarm was prevalent in 
consequence of the Fenian outrages, and 
the rather frequent discovery here and 
there of clockwork bombs, in black bags, 
etc. Long previous to the ceremony, the 
Abbey was closed to the public, anxious 
precautions being taken by officials to en- 
sure the Royal safety. By special order, 
the choir platform was frequently examin- 
ed, and the organ-loft, with every remote 
corner of the Abbey subjected to minute 
inspection. The day before the service, a 
rehearsal of the band was called, after 
which I remained in the organ-loft look- 
ing over scme music for the next day. A 
young pupil standing near startled me by 
calling attention to a strange noise. 
Doctor’ he 
hear a strange ticking?’ 


a 


Listen, said, ‘don’t 


you 
“<Ticking! Where?’ Leaping from my 
seat, I listened intently, and sure enough 
T heard a faint, rhythmic ‘tic-toc’, proceed- 
ing apparently from a corner of the loft. 
Peering into the shadow, I saw, fateful 
Sights asictate se a little black bag! 
“Instead of waiting to be blown to 


HUMAN SIDE OF MEYERBEER 


quarrel with his wife, when a new Noc- 
turne arrived from Chopin. Meyerbeer 
sat down to the piano and played it 
through. His wife, who had come into 
the room, was so taken with the music 
that she went and kissed the player. Then 
Meyerbeer wrote to Chopin, telling him 
of the incident and inviting him to come 
and witness the domestic calm after the 
storm. 

“Meyerbeer had five children, of whom 
three, with his wife, survived him and in- 
He was abnor- 
being buried alive, and 
at his death, in 1863, it was found that he 
had left a paper giving directions that 
small bells should be attached to his hands 
and feet and that his body should be care- 
fully watched for four days. These direc- 
tions followed, but nothing hap- 
pened.” 


herited his large fortune. 
mally afraid of 


were 


BAG THAT TICKED 

pieces for my country, I left the organ 
loft—well, somewhat quickly—and_hast- 
ened into the Cloisters, where I met an old 
man who had charge of the blowing of the 
organ. 

““Groves,’ I said, ‘go up into the organ- 
loft and bring down a little black bag that 
you will find in the corner.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ he 
replied, and ambled off unsuspectingly. 
Then I waited. I do not know what I 
expected, or what I intended to do when 
it had been brought to me, but I breathed 
again when Groves reappeared safe and 
sound with the bag. } 

“On examination it was found to contain 
an alarm-clock ticking away -very merrily. 
I discovered upon enquiry that one of the 
band had bought the clock on the way te 
the rehearsal, but how his bag had escaped 
detection and had run the gauntlet of the 
fifty policeman who were guarding the 
Abbey and looking out for ticking clocks 
in black bags, I never quite knew except 
that the bandsman mostly carried their in- 
struments in bags, and so were not closely 
examined. Groves’ destiny, after all, was 
to die in his bed, and when, a short time 
ago, I sent a wreath to his funeral, I 
thought of the episode of the bag, for to 
the day of his death he used to say, ‘You 
very nearly got me blowed to pieces that 
time, Sir’” 





THE ETUDE 


MOUSSORGSKY’S SCORN OF 

CONVENTIONAL MUSICIANS 

TuoucH Modeste Moussorgsky is now 
acknowledged as one of the most original 
and significant of Russian composers: his 
work, outside of the opera, “Boris Go- 
dounov,” is still little known to the gener- 
ality of musicians. Nor is very much 
known about the man himself, though 
over forty years have elapsed since his 
death, He was something of a social 
outcast, both ‘his genius and his personal 
character being erratic. Had it not been 
for Rimsky-Korsakoff, his friend and 
brother-in-law, his works might never 
have been truly recognized. He was much 
criticised during his lifetime on account 
of his original ideas, and occasionally 
answered his critics in letters to his 
friends. The chief criticism leveled 
against him was an account of his supposed 
lack of “technic’—his musical training 
had been irregular. In a recent issue 
of The Musical Quarterly, some of these 
letters are quoted by M. D. Calvocaressi, 
including the following one written to 
Stassof in June, 1872: 

“Admitting that I shun technic, does 
it mean that I am no good at it? When I 
eat a good pie, do I want to behold how 
much butter, how many eggs, cabbages 
and fishes went to the making of it? The 
proof of it is in the eating.. .. .. 

“Indeed, so long as the composer re- 
mains harnessed by conventions, the auto- 
crats of symphonic working out will con- 
tinue to reign, enforcing their talmud as 
the alpha and omega of art. Meanwhile 
wise people feel that their rules have 
nothing to do with live art. Let us have 
space; the world of music is boundless. I 
do not object to the symphony, but to the 
symphonists, to the incorrigible conserva- 
tives.” 


The whole secret of remaining young 
in spite of years, is to cherish enthu- 
siasm in one’s self, by poetry, by con- 
templation, by charity—that is, by the 
maintainance of harmony in the soul. 

—Amiel. 





THE TRUE MUSICAL ARTISTIC 

TEMPERAMENT 

“THE capacity for rendering music in 
such a way as to convey musical feeling to 
others rests upon three conditions.’ says 
Carl E. Seashore, in The Psychology of 
Musical Talent. These three conditions 
are: “the possession of genuine musical 
feeling on the part of the performer, a 
serviceable organism on the side of mu- 
sical action, and acquired technic. The 
first two of these are in a way a measure 
of the promise of power in the acquisition 
of technic. 


“The power of artistic expression in 
music also lodges in large parts in various 
personal powers quite outside from music, 
such as an equable temperament, healthy- 
mindedness, personal charm in social in- 
tercourse, comelinesss of body and phys- 
ical health. Great achievements on the 
intellectual side tend to balance a man, 
whereas great achievement within narrow- 
ly emotional performance tends to distort 
perspective; an emotion being relatively a 
severe drain on the nervous energy, weak- 
ens the power of self-control and produces 
abnormal sensitiveness. Many successful 
artists have been notorious for the viola- 
tion of these homely virtues. But we 
may well meditate on how much greater 
their charm would have been if they had 
not been sick-souled sufferers from aberra- 
tions. The principle remains that a mu- 


sician who is well physically, morally, and 
mentally, who has a good disposition, and 
who is socially attractive, reasonable and 
well-balanced, has the advantage over the 


warped personality, and should represent 
our goal.” 
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ORPHEUS AND HIS LYRE 
ERNEST R. KROEGER 


A very fine example of sweeping broken chords. The broad and expressive melody must be brought out strongly. Grade 5. 


Allegro 


la ‘melodia ben marcato 
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ACROSS THE TABLE 


Sparkling eyes, Be ee white; ie ncing phrases, lashes dip,- 


Grade 4. Laughing lips, cheeks alight; Across the table. CHAS. WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Hair uppiled, tongue atrip; A Gee ; : i Ai : 
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s %*%%# From here go back to 7rio and play to Five of Trio; then go Al hep ale Joa 
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JOYOUS YOUTH 


An excellent study piece for steadiness in light finger work. Grade 3. 


Joyfully M.M. ¢= 108 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS, Op. 108, No. 1. 
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EXTRAVAGANZA CARL ANDRE 


“If you will patiently dance in our round and see our moonlight revels, go withus; Act 11,SceneI, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
In characteristic style,adapted for aesthetic dancing. 


(Midnight approaches) SECONDO 
Largo M.M.e = 50 : 
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%# from here go back to % and play to ®; then play 7rto. 
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MOONLIGHT REVELS 
EXTRAVAGANZA rg 
(Midnight approaches) PRIMO CARL ANDRE 
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Allegro con_spirito M.M. 2 = 100 
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GAIETY POLKA keh 


By playing faster this well- balanced little teaching number may be turned into a Ga/op. Also published for Piano Solo. 
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LA BALLERINA 


A tasteful drawing-room piece by a popular modern writer, A good study in style and expression. Grade 4. 


Allegretto M.M. ¢ = 126 
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MAVIS WALTZ 


A graceful little waltz, with the melody in the alto part. Good for teaching or dancing. Grade 3. 
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FLOATING AND DRIFTING 


BOATING SONG 


A useful teaching or recital piece, modern in harmony, with interesting technical features. Grade 8. L. RENK, Op. 3, No. 5 
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— SONGS— 
_ The Best of the New 


Below are listed all of our most recent songs which by acclaim 











Classic Greek-Pompeiian Style 
adapted to 
a modern 
floor lamp 


Have youever thought 
what an ‘‘Antique’’ 
was—Before it was 

an Antique 


Vike some fine old 
piece of furniture that, 
after having filled fifty, 
or a hundred, or two hun- 
dred years of practical use- 
fulness, is worth many, 
many times its original cost. 
Or take an old vase, or an 
old pair of andirons, or an 
old fire screen. In each case 
the antiquity of the article 
would not add a penny to 
its value, had not the orig- 
inal designer put something 
of himself into it—some- 
thing no one else could 
duplicate, something that is 
not only individual, but | 
fine in itself. 

Thousands, perhaps mil- 


and repeated fresh editions already enjoy a reputation for merit 


high Leyond question and indisputably deserving. 


| These Songs— 


—Instantly supply the good singer with a correct and 
eminently up-to-date repertoire. 























































A Modern Classic 


N this most useful and convenient, yet 
charmingly graceful floor lamp the al- 
ways interesting Muller-Popoff group 
(John Muller, Andrew Popoff and 

Olga Popoff-Muller) have made a new 
mark in art for the home. 





—Concisely inform the progressive teacher as to the 
most worth-while of the new songs through use of 
which good results are inevitable. 





















































Bassett, Karolyn Wells nel Leoni, F. net se ¢ 

‘ Take Joy Home, High, Low .60 Tally-ho! High, Low .€O F Even if it were BEN EE to be used for lions, of chairs were being 
Bostelmann, Ida MacFadyen, Alexander lighting purposes this lamp .would be made at the very time Chip- 
_ Sally Roses, High, Low .60 Home, High, Low .60 worth while in any room purely as a deco- pendale was designing his. 
Cadman, Chas. W. Mana-Zucca ti f But chairs by Chippendale 
The Moon Behind the Cottonwood, High, Low .60 The Big Brown Bear (A Humorous Song), High, rative feature. are now worth a_ hundred 

Carpenter, J. A. __ Low .60 The qualities needed in a useful and practical times what their first buy- 7 
Serenade, High, Low .90 Billy Buzz (A Humorous Song), High, Low 60 lamp have deftly been turned by the artists into ers paid for them, while the 
,60 Ah, Love! Will You Remember? High, Low .60 parts of sculptured composition in a way that others — the factory de- 


Slumber-Song, High, Low 
Coryell, Marian 










signed, lot-numbered—were 


shows unmistakably to the discerning critic the 
long ago consigned to the 


Moore, Mary Carr 



























































































































































Japanese Lullaby, High, Low .60 The Bird and the Squirrel (Humorous), High, hand of a master of design. 
Curran, Pearl G. Low +60 No mere picture can more than faintly indicate trash piles. 
Nocturne, High, Med., Low 60 Mortelmans, L. é Ls ; the beauty and charm of the lamp itself. Chippendale was an ar- 
The Two Magicians, High, Low 1.00 The Holy Thoughts I’m Thinking, Low .50 Modeled on the slender, palm-tree motif of the tist. The chair factories of 
Dobson, Tom _ a5 een ee 2 x Greek-Pompeiian style, its shaft slim, erect and his day were—just factories. 
Hoda nt poem Les See ge rien ossom (A Hush Song), High, Low  .60 firm, the lamp-arm and shade poised like a cluster And so today the Decor- 
lodges NM, Xt. and J. ty ; mstead, Glarence of pendent foliage on a tropical tree almost as if ative Arts League is at- 
Tis Springtime (A Joyous Song), High -60 Deep in My Heart, High. Low -60 bowing an invitation to rest comfortably under- tempting, and already the 
ee eee vit as ys Spo. roa, eh ham High, Low .60 neath, this handsome lamp not only makes a spot attempt is successful, to re- 
ontentment, Baritone, bass : owes put 4 of beauty in itself, but exerts a harmonizing influ- vive the designing of house- 
Farley, Roland To a Butterfly, High, Low .60 ence on all the room hold utilities and decora- 
The Night Wind, High, Low ' .60 Rasbach, Oscar "i : ot b ply 1 J = ata antiate 
The Road Song, Medium .60 Trees, High, High-Med., Med., Low 50 bab ies in we ehetinvence 
abn aoe S. BA Roe nee Ee Med. Low oa But Above All, Useful doing. something fine in- 
outh, High > ast Song, High, ” ; , cae - 
Grainger, Percy Scott, John Prindle i Like all true art, the beauty of the Greek-Pom- stead of. doing pumethine 
“The Sprig of Time,” High, Low 60 Holiday, High, Medium 1.00 peiian Floor Lamp is not mere idle ornament but popular — and _profitab 1d 
Grey, Frank H. Speaks, Oley is the beauty of something real, something useful. We are encouraging the bi 
In Rose-time, High, Low -60 The Quiet Road, High, Low .60 The graceful poise of the cross-arm and the rest- Gusrots Oh SES arti cen we 
The Cut Direct (Humorous), Medium .50 The Lane to Ballybree, High, Low .60 ful droop of the shade are also the means of fying himse ith) nis Crea= 
Guion, David W. Love of Yesteryear, High, Med., Low .60 throwing the light upon the exact spot wanted— tions of. household things 4 
Mary Alone, Low 75 Star-Eyes, High, Med., Low .60 for the arm can be moved to any angle and the just as with his palpunes Ob 
og el Soe tie se Hite eee nme bes statue Wearecncoutaging 
ageman, Richar a Lindy Lou, High, Low .60 your reading chair the light will fall on your book the artists who work with us 
Animal Crackers, High, Low , -60 Honey Chile, High, Med., Low .60 without shining in your eyes, while if moved along- Po des their product ths 
Huarte, Julian j : i Miss You So (A Southern Song), High 60 side the table and the arm adjusted to the right they would a akan 2 9 ; 
Madrigal Espafiola (Spanish Madrigal), High, NACE eg eae po ne anale, the full light can be concentrated on your were ni Boose fe Sage 
Low -6) he Answer, High, Low 60 work, ally believ hat ji 
| Huerter, Charles . Tonnele, Reva Marie Pri P when Chippendale died and 
To-day, High, Low .60 Thrush in the Moonlight, High, Low .60 rice—A Surprise hie unk Sy aa to fale 
| i y i . . x ppendale produ Ss 
| ee al oe a ae ei ag ped = Like all art objects offered by the Decorative chenell the nictes already 
testasy, High . _ gOYs Shen, LOW 5 fo Arts League, the price of the Greek-Pompeiian aes i increas 
a > p I i by | creased 
James, Philip . Wings of Night, High, Low 60 Floor Lamp——$19.85—is th It of frien designed by him incre 
Ievening, High, Low .60 Woodman, R. Huntington eet 1 Pp .85—is the result of the League's rapidly and steadily, down 
Josten, Werner All the World's in Love, High, Low 60 pet tt barged primitive, but completely wasteless to our own day. in market 
: erg: eee aes . : value; or just as when a 
you are not already acquainted with that plan good painter dies his paint- 






The Windflowers, High, Low .60 In the Night, High, Low .60 
ings double and treble in 
price—so when, in His time, 
the Master calls away any 
of the brilliant band of ar- 
tists who are creating, under 
the patronage of the Dec- 
orative Arts League, the 
signed, easily identified ar- 
ticles we are helping to dis- 
tribute, those articles will 
become things hunted for 
by collectors, with their 
value increasing accordingly. 
The Gree k-Pompeian 
Floor Lamp, like all other 
articles of the Muller- 
Popoff Group is signed on 
the base with the cipher 
here shown, 


and its benefits, you are invited to make your 
satisfaction with this offer on the Greek-Pompeiian 
Floor Lamp a test of the matter. You may simply 
sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp is delivered 
pay the postman $3.85 plus 
the postage. Then set up 
the lamp in your own room. 
Light it, use it, sit back and 
contemplate it. Invite any 
friends in whose taste you 
have confidence to come in 
and pass judgment. In five 
days, if your verdict is not 
favorable, pack the lamp back 
in the carton (an easy mat- 
ter as the carton is specially 
designed) return it to us and 
all your money will be im- 
mediately refunded. Other- 
wise send us the balance of 
$16, or, if you prefer, pay it 
in four monthly instalments 
of $4 each. 

That is the true test of the 
League’s value to you. We 
are glad to abide by it be- 
cause we know you cannot 
find a greater value for your 
money than in this beautiful i 
lamp. Make the test today. ee 





























Especially Noteworthy 










































STAR-EYES 
By Oley Speaks 
Words by Adele De Leeuw 


Kndante eicon tenerezza 


Height from base to 
tip of s ette about 
5 feet. e and cap 
cast in solid medal- 
lium, finish rich statu 
ary bronze. Upper 
shaft seamless brass. 
Parchment shade, 
brass bound. Outside 
decoration in three 
colors, top and bottom 
bands in deep red, anc 
design in black, back 
1ded in brown. 


Weight packed about 
22 pounds 
‘< 















TREES 
By Oscar Rasbach 


Poem by Joyce Kilmer 
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DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

You man enter my name as a “Corresponding Member” of the Decorative Arts 
League, it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, 
either now or later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me 
as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 

Please send me the Greek-Pompeiian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier $3.85 
(deposit) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. 
If I do not return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the special introductory 
price of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from date for four months; the lamp remain- - 
ing your property until fully paid for. 






All of the numbers listed are consistently sung by the greatest artists. A 
list of the artists singing any particular song will be sent gladly to any 


address upon request. 











May Be Examined At Any Representative Music Store 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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\ Max Rosen 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW ON BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
© B. B.C. Co., 1923 NO MORE WAITING FOR ONCE-A-MONTH RELEASES 
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of musical prestige 











Bronislaw Huberman 


You wish to hear the incomparable art of 
Josef Hofmann; the genius of Huberman; 
the inspiring interpretations of Chamlee, 
Easton, Dux, Strauss, Bohnen, Lauri-Volpi 
—these and other great artists of the pres- 
ent day to whom the world of musical art is 
paying homage? 


Sigrid Onegin 


All record for Brunswick—e-rclusively. 
Standards have changed. Artistic preference, 
as expressed by internationally acclaimed 
stars of the New Hall of Fame, is notably 
and significantly Brunswick. 


The reason 


By means of advanced methods of recording 
and of reproduction, Brunswick succeeded in 
bringing phonographic music into the realms 
of higher musical expression. 


The Brunswick Method of Recording has 
attained a record superlatively clear. And 
according to many highest authorities, both 
in Europe and America, ten years ahead of 
its time. As unerringly faithful in portraying 


Maria Ivogun 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Florence Easton 








All these artists of The 
ew Hall of Fame are on 


Double- Faced 
Brunswick Gold Seal 


‘Records 





_ And changing world’s conceptions 
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Giacomo Lauri-Vo! pi 


Only through Brunswick can these Greatest 
Artists of The New Hall of Fame 


be brought into your home 


music as the brush of a master in portraying 
life on canvas. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
—embodying the internationally accepted 
Ultona and the Oval Tone Amplifier of 
moulded wood—brings out tonal beauties in 
amazing contrast to phonographic music as 
probably you now know it. 


The instrument of today 


With the unqualified endorsement of great 
artists of this generation, as best fitted to per 
petuate their triumphs to posterity, Bruns 
wick reflects the musical tendency of the day 
— the instrument of today’s authoritative 
approval. 

And ownership thereof bespeaks an appre- 
ciation of good music as accepted by cultured 
people the world over. 

Brunswick Records play on all makes of 
phonographs. 

Brunswick Phonographs play all makes of 
records, 

Hear. And compare! There is an authorized 
Brunswick dealer in your community. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CoO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 
CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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GSnhance the Beauty 
of Jour Stome, 


with ¢ ‘EC da} ar 


e ATTRACTIVE floors add 
much to the beauty of the 
home. 


With an O-Cedar Polish 
Mop you can easily renew 
the lustre and fine appear- 
ance of your floors and 
woodwork. 


For the O-Cedar Polish 
Mop cleans—dusts—polishes 
—allat one time. Itis treated 
with O-Cedar Polish,which 
has won world-wide fame 
for cleaning and polishing 
fine furniture, woodwork 
and floors. 


This Mop insures you 
brighter, prettier floors, 
without the usual hard 
work. Give it a trial; it’s 
guaranteed to please. 


Sizes —$1.50 and $1.00. 
y : 





Holiday festivities Ree: at its best! Let 
O-Cedar Polish—Mops—Dusters—Wax-—lighten 
your work and beautify your home. 

CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago-Toronto-London-Paris 


WORD ion HATCH 


Announcing important educational works 
which have become TRADITIONAL to so many 


music teachers. 











FIRST MELODY LESSONS 
by Mathilde Bilbro...... wo. r eee 1.00 
A phenomenal instruction ‘book for 
young beginners sparkling with me- 
lodious pieces. 


SECOND MELODY LESSONS 
by Mathilde Bilbro...........+.... $1.00 
A continuance of the happy spirit and 
remarkable effectiveness of the earlier 


book. 


TWENTY MELODIES 


FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 
by Mathilde Bilbro................ $1.00 
Suitable lesson material free from childish 
suggestions; advancing proportionately 
with mature minds. 


NATIONAL GRADED COURSE 


A complete piano course commencing at 
the very beginning and covering theentire 
field of piano literature. 

Seven books and a Primary Course. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
‘“SHATCH MODEL SERIES’’ 


Eight essential books which are worthy j 
of every teacher's library. Each...... $1.00 


‘“‘FIRST GRADE FAVORITES”’ 
‘““MODEL FIRST GRADE PIECES” 
‘“‘“MODEL TREBLE CLEF PIECES”’’ 
““MODEL SECOND GRADE PIECES”’ 
‘““MODEL THIRD GRADE PIECES’”’ 
‘‘“MODEL FOUR-HAND ALBUM” 
“ENDLESS AMUSEMENT’”’ 


A collection of Four-Hand pieces for 
young students. 


‘““TWO LITTLE PLAYERS”’ 


First and second grade duetts without 
octaves. 















Ea. $1.00 


‘‘“MUSIC TEACHER’S ORDER GUIDE” free upon request 


HATCH MUSIC CO. 611 Washington St. 


(Formerly of Philadelphia, Pa.) BOSTON-11, MASS. 












SEND FOR “THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER” 


Containing many interesting purchase opportunities at low cash prices. 
teacher, especially, should send a postal for this offer. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Every 






Mail Order Music Supply House PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE NEW SUCCESS MUSIC METHOD 


By KATHARINE BURROWES 
Author of the Burrowes Course of Music Study. 


Moderate introductory price. Ample and attractive equipment. 


Address: Katharine phage Te D. 246 Highland Ave., H. P. Detroit, Mich. 
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RE you satisfied with your 
outlook in the profession— 


don’t you feel that you could 
establish yourself in a position of 
greater responsibility and incident- 
ally enjoy a better financial future 
if you spent a little time on brushing 
up your own knowledge? 

An ounce of proof is worth a 
pound of promise. Making claims 
is easy—‘‘making good” is the real 
test of merit. Many readers of Tue Erupe—teachers and students, 
have been greatly benefited by our courses—others have seen our 
announcement in this publication for years, but as yet have no direct 
personal knowledge of the 


Sherwood Piano Lessons, for Students 


Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano 
playing. No stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely 
perfect. It would surprise you to know that Sherwood devoted to 
each lesson enough time to earn at least $100.00 in teaching. It is 
possible for you to get all this time and energy for almost nothing, 
compared to what it cost. The lessons are illustrated with life-like 
photographs of Sherwood at the piano. They are given with weekly 
examination papers. 


Sherwood Normal Lessons for Piano Teachers 


Contain the fundamental principles of successful teaching—the 
vital principles—the big things in touch, technic, melody, phrasing, 
rhythm, tone production, interpretation and expression—a complete 
set of physical exercises for developing, strengthening and training 
the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully 
explained, illustrated and made clear by photographs, diagrams and 
drawings. 


Paderewski and Other Great 
Artists Endorse Our Lessons 





Harmony 


A knowledge of Harmony is necessary for every student and 
teacher. You can study the Harmony Course prepared especially 
for us by Adolph Rosenbecker, former Soloist and Conductor, pupil 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral 
Conductor and Teacher. You need Harmony and this is your chance 
to study the subject thoroughly. 

Music is a universal language and like the language of speech 
it has its own grammar. The granumar of music is Harmony, Our 
course starts with the rudiments; it takes up Counterpoint, Compo- 
sition, Orchestration, Canon, Fugue, ete. 

No matter where you live, what your previous musical 
training has been, whether you are an established teacher or one 
just preparing to teach, you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit of 
our special terms to Erune readers. 


The 20th Anniversary is now being celebrated 

Send the enclosed coupon for sample lessons from any one of 
the courses named below. We will send full. details of the 20th : 
Anniversary Offer—one which will mean a substantial cash credit — 
on your tuition. 


— ee ee 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B38 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information re- — 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 












































_JPiano, Course for Students [ ]Violin Voice | 

Piano, Normal Training { |Mandolin [ |Public School Music 
Course for Teachers { |Guitar { JHarmony 

\_ICornet, Amateur [ |Banjo, 5-String [ |Choral Conducting 

_|Cornet, Professional { JOrgan, (Reed) 

Name_ = 4 a 5) es AE ee 

Street No. 2 a Be 

City State 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing cur advertis@rs. 
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J.K FRYSINGER, Op. 201 
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A new air de ballet by a well 
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THE PIGMIES’ PARADE 


, which, asa teaching piece will give practice in rhythmic accuracy and in independence of hands. Grade 2 #4. 
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A lively march in military style 
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IN DER TEICHMUHLE 


Melody and rapid accompaniment in the same hand. A good practice piece. Grade 32. 


BY THE MILL-POND 


JUL.HERM. MATTH 
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LA GOLONDRINA 


THE SWALLOW NARCISO SERRADELL 
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GOLDEN WEDDING MINUET 


The classic style, a fine transcription. G.KARGANOFF, Op. 25, No.4 


, Transcription for Violi d Pi A t 
Tempo di Menuetto ranscription ae iolin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 
2 v 2 
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CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH 


A quaintly characteristic excore or recital number. 


OLD-TIME FIDDLER 


FREDERIC A. FRANKLIN 
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“The Album ofa Heart” 
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The Etude 


Letter Box 


‘The ErupE welcomes short “snappy” letters dealing with musica] life, likely 


to be of special interest to the 


Another Stage Fright Letter 


To Tun ETuvE: 4 

I was much interested in the 
opinions recently given in Tur Ervpe upon 
the subject of Stage Fright. An experience 


reading 


ef my own might be interesting to ETUDE 
readers. 
Most of .stage fright is imagined fear. 


Many years ago I received my first position 
as organist in a large ehurch in the west. 
J was naturally “nervous.” One morning I 
saw a large, finely dressed man come in 
accompanied by a charming looking woman. 
The distinguished appearing gentleman fixed 
his eyes upon me and upon the organ during 
the entire service. I was convineed that he 
was a critic and had come for the purpose 
of writing a report upon the service. With 
every note I grew and more nervous. 
At the end, upon inquiry, one of the church 
members said to me, “Don't you know who 
that is? That is Mr. J. of the wealthy Jie 
family. He has lost his mind and is never 
permitted to go about without a nurse.” 
Then and there I resolved that stage fright 
is largely unnecessary, 4s it is upon 
the performer's idea of the critical attitude 
of the audience, which is often more inelined 
to be appreciative than critical, 
I. G. A., Colorado. 


more 


based 


School Credits 
To THE BTrvuveE: 

In the matter of school 
add my word of appreciation to 
articles in THp Erupr, because we are near- 
ing the goal of recognition of the importance 
of the study of music as a real mental 


may I 
recent 


eredits 


attainment. 

But, as teachers, we have a great respon- 
“sibility, placed upon us, when our pupils, 
especially of high-school age, receive a credit 
as a major subject for music done out of 
school, 


No school board will tolerate an indifferent 
and dilatory method either of teaching or 
work on the part of the pupil, and give a 


eredit for that work. But it should be a 
boon to the teacher who frequently has 
to hear, “I could not prepare my work 


this week because I had so many lessons to 
study.” 

It should work 
teacher and pupil, 
mind one vitally 
preparation. 

Perhaps in the near future we will see 
such a widespread interest in the true knowl- 
edge of music that the teacher will no longer 
have to listen to the oft repeated saying, 
“We want Mary and Johnnie to have just 
enough music to play for their own amuse- 
ment ;’ which, translated into the teachers’ 
Janguage, means that Mary and Johnnie wish 
to learn as little as they can get away with, 
and that little is to read notes and under- 
stand time values, leaving out all the finer 
things for which music stands. 

Very truly yours, 
Eruet V. Moyer, 
Philadelphia. 


benefit of both 
must have in 
fact which is, 


for the 
but both 
important 


great body of Erupe readers. 





Sings Better With Artificial Teeth 


To Tur ETUDE: 

A recent issue of your magazine contained 
an article by L. G. F., entitled ‘Artificial 
Teeth find the Vocalist.” After reading it 
T am led to send a brief account of my own 
experience. For years I suffered with all 
the aches one with poor teeth is heir to, think- 
ing that my singing days would be a thing 
of the past with the my teeth. 
All my upper teeth were extracted in October, 
1922, leaving me with but 10 teeth in the 
lower jaw. Fully determined to make as 
much as possible of my few 
months of being able to sing, I sang almost 
all of the course, not in 
and after a few found I 
eould take my well as 
also that I had gained a quality to which I 
had always aspired but never eould attain. 
All very well, but how about when it 
came time to put a plate in my mouth ? 
This is the best part and the reason I am 
writing. At first I flatted on notes above 
D; but gradually this disappeared. Articula- 
tion also seems perfect. From criticism and 
praise of those whom I think fitted to judge, 
and from my own inner censor, I think I can 
say that with the plate I can sing better 
than I could with my own teeth—with a 
purer tone and good articulation. This may 
be of interest to some one; and then on the 
other hand it has meant so much to me to 
be able still to use this wonderful gift of 
song that I feel I must give my experience. 

G. Bay 
New Hampshire. 


removal of 


remaining 


public— 
only 
but 


time—of 
weeks I not 


tunes as before 





Squirrel Couldn’t Stand Jazz 


THE ETUDE: x 
You truly are the friend of all lovers of 
good music. In the November issue, Nine- 
teen-twenty-one, I note a short story of 
“When the Penguins Couldn't Stand Jazz,” 
and I want to tell you the story of a pet 
flying squirrel which we had a year ago. 

My daughter who was attending Rollins 
College found a tiny young flying squirrel 
near the conservatory of music one wet 
morning. She rescued it and kept it in 
her room, feeding it milk for a few days, 
until I paid her a visit and brought the little 
pet home with me. It soon became a perfect 
joy with its sprightliness and cunning ways, 
leaping from one to another of the family, 
never still a minute during the evening, 
until we placed an operatic record on the 
talking machine. Then to our surprise, the 
squirrel sat as still as a statue, listening to 
the music with every appearance of pleasure. 
To try out its taste in music, a ‘jazz’ record 
substituted for the operatic one, and 
The squirrel acted like a crazy thing, 


To 


was 
presto! 


running away and leaping from chairs to 
curtains and back again, as though trying 


to get away from the horrible sounds ! 

We tried this repeatedly and always with 
the same effects. 

I wish to add that THE ETupE is a con- 
stant souree of inspiration and entertainment 


to us. 
OHLPINGER, 


Morida, 


Mrs. F. EDWARDS 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 


We want school teachers to 
know and value 


to advise 


their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


Send the 


parents of your pupils. We will 


sendyou, 


ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- |j 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
/ with the 20 or more names and 


Kondon's and 


this healthy habit to 


names Of 20 or more 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 


notasample, buta reg- “3 ont 
inneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 








liberal examination privileges are exte’ 
service. Send for teacher’s catalogs. 
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PROMPT, CONV“NIENT AND ECONOMICAL SE 


Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country find “Presser Service” the best. 
nded and the endeavor is always to render prom) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1710-1712-1714 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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ALL DEALERS 
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Best Professional discounts are allowed, 
t, accurate and satisfactory 
estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























































































An Ideal Home Grand 


is the Colonial model shown above. But five feet 
long, it offers the charming tone and touch of our 
larger grands. Its refined case is in figured mahog- 
any, finished antique or in the fashionable Adam 


brown. 


VERS & POND) | 
PIANOS | 


are builtin but one quality—the best—the policy 
and identity of our house being the same today as 
in 1880. They are used in over 500 leading Educa- 


tional Institutions and nearly 75,000 homes. 








How to Buy | 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for railroad freights both ways. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 


easy payment plans. 


— 





For catalog and full information write at once. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


141 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DEALISM is a mark of high attainment. 
I We are besouglit to cultivate ideals. We 
are told that our achievements will be 
greater in proportion to the ideals which 
animate us. Some carry their enthusiasm 
for idealism so far as to intimate that if 
we possess perfect ideals little else will 
be needed for our proper development. 
This line of thought has made its appear- 
ance in the vocal world. In tne search 
for right methods of training the voice 
and banishing the awe inspiring sounds 
which all too frequently pass for -singing, 
this doctrine of the efficacy of perfect 
ideals has come quite prominently to the 
fore. Some of its adherents go so far as 
to say that if the student be possessed of 
a perfect tonal ideal, he can teach him- 
self. The physical aspect of voice train- 
ing is relegated to the limbo of exploded 
theory. The value of physical sensation, 
as a guide to the establishment of right 
conditions in tone production is depre- 
ciated, if not entirely condemned, The 
student’s recognition of sensation -is pro- 
nounced as too uncertain to be reliable 
and dependence upon it is liable to lead 
the would-be astray. Advocates 
of the idealistic method would banish 
thought concerning the physical acts in- 
volved in singing and concentrate the mind 
on the perfect tonal ideal. 


singer 


Properly Emitted Tone 
What is the truth in the matter? 
is sometimes hard to determine. 
is this so when, in striving to find 


Truth 
Partic- 
ularly 
it in arguments advanced to sustain a cer- 
tain position, one perceives. a modicum of 
reasonableness in statements made on both 
ides of the matter at issue. The apparent 
truth in these conflicting statements puz- 
zles and makes their reconciliation a trou- 
blesome matter. Thus, the undoubted 
truth of the statement that a perfect tonal 
ideal is an essential to good tone produc- 
If he has 
had any extended experience, he has al- 
ready become assured that unless the stu- 
dent can be imbued with such a tonal ideal 
he will never produce a beautiful, prop- 
erly emitted tone. 


tion impresses the investigator. 


Perfect Tonal Ideals 

The searcher after truth will at once 
admit that perfect tonal ideals (concepts) 
ire the foundation on which beautiful 
singing rests. But he will recall that in 
his work with students there 
intervenes a wide gap between the ideal 
and its practical manifestation. Somehow 
that student does not seem to be able to 
pass the ideal from his 
through the obstruction of his 
body to the ear of the Then, 
too, he remembers, as he thinks the situ- 
ation over, that these ideals are as uncer- 
tain as the recognition of sensation. It 
takes considerable time, and training, to 
establish perfect tonal ideals. There must 
be much hearing of good tone, much 
clearing away of misconceptions that 
years of bad singing and hearing of poor 
tone have ingrained in the student. And 
while this perfect ideal is being developed 
what shall be done? 

As this investigator thing 
through still further, upon 
him the consciousness that physical sensa- 
tion has a way of impressing itself on 
the student, whether he will or not. A 
stiff, inelastic body, jaw, throat and tongue 
muscles that have, for years, been wrongly 
used have a most inconvenient way of 
obtruding themselves upon the conscious- 


somehow 


consciousness 
physical 
listener. 


thinks the 


there grows 


ness of the aspirant after vocal honors 
and sadly interfere with the putting into 
singing existence that perfect tonal ideal. 
Think as he will, the perfect correlation 
of the various parts which participate in 
the production of the tone does not result 
concentrated thinking of the 

Here is truth on the other 
And the conflict be- 


from the 
tonal ideal. 
side of the question. 
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A Note from a Voice Teacher’s Thought-Book 


By Arthur L. Manchester 


tween them is perplexing. What is to be 
done? Evidently some more thinking 
and investigating must be carried on. The 
truths, self-evident in the two horns of 
this vocal dilemma, are truths and must 
be accepted as such. Neither can be dis- 
carded nor glossed over. What is the 
answer ? 

Perhaps a little study on the sensation 
side of the argument may help to arrive at 
a conclusion. What is meant by sensa- 


tion? By perception of sensation? What 
sensations are to be perceived? How are 
these perceptions to be applied? Here is 


a battery of questions for the answering 
of which a good deal of space could be 
used. That available here permits only 
the suggestion of points that may stimu- 
late further investigations by the reader. 


Sensations 


As has been intimated, the student is 
conscious of sensations of rigidity, lack 
of response and of control and of effort 
entirely out of proporticn to the results 
achieved. He realizes that these are 
wrong, interfering with the manifestation 
of the tonal ideal he already 
That they must be corrected is self-evi- 
dent; how shall it be done? If he studies 
them somewhat in detail and analyzes 
them, he will discover a clue to the solving 
of the difficulty. Such study will show 
him that the muscles which control the 
breath act are stiff, work wrongly and 
are more or less unresponsive to his will. 
Instead of delivering breath to the vocal 
cords evenly and in the quantity desired, 
they either hold it back or push it too 
hard. If he will watch the sensations ex- 
perienced in this wrong breathing and 
refresh his mind as to how breath should 
be used in singing, he will find that the 
sensations accompanying both wrong and 
right breath action are definite and easily 
recognized. If, then, he will carry his 
ideal-forming doctrine into effect here, he 
will establish a physical-breath-sensation 
ideal which his mind will grasp and use 
as a model for correct breathing and 
which will become automatic. 


possesses. 


A Frog 


Axsout the middle of the fifth century 
B. C., Aristophanes, of. contemporary 
poctic fame, wrote an opera, not so far 
from suggesting certain scenes on the mod- 
ern stage, and known by the not unmusical 
name, The Frogs. This came about through 
the incident of a chorus of Frogs that ap- 
appears in scene two of the first act. 

The music of this opera must have been 
of good quality as it won the first prize 
on its first performance in Athens. These 
pert frogs mock at Dionysus as he strives 
to row Charon’s heavy boat. They pop 
up from the water as they sing: 

Co-ax, co-ax, co-4x, 


This breath ideal will then govern the 
act of breathing just as he desires his 
tonal ideal to govern actual tone produc- 
tion. Carrying this mode of procedure 
further, if, as his breath ideal more per- 
fectly regulates the motive power of tone 
production, he studies the sensations in 
throat and mouth, he wili* discover that 
sensations of throat squeezmg, tongue 
stiffness and down-pressing at the back 
and rigidity of jaw are disappearing. He 
will become aware that sensations of ease 
and freedom are growing more and more 
perceptible and that tone flows out with 
greater ease and a decidedly nearer ap- 
proximation to that tonal ideal. Later, 
when his physical-ease ideals become still 
more pronounced, he will be delighted to 
find that the use of the speech organs in 
pronouncing words while giving expres- 
sion to that tonal ideal do not obtrude the 
bothersome interference that once was 
felt. Further, he will sooner or later be- 
come aware of a sensation of perfect cor- 
relation in singing of all the parts in- 
velved. He will find that he can direct 
tone waves to the front of the mouth, and, 
whether he makes the scientific mistake of 
saying he directs his breath instead of 
waves, he will be sure of the 
substance at any rate. Incidentally it may 
be said that accuracy of statement is 
praiseworthy and the teacher should cul- 
tivate it, but it is the substance we are 
after. 


the tone 


Helpful Concepts 
Think it over. Is not this a use of the 
extended to physical 
nsations which are just as much in evi- 
dence and just as essential to good singing 
as tonal ideals? Does it not reconcile the 
seemingly conflicting truths? Does it not 
give something definite to put before the 
student’s mind, to be absorbed and ap- 
plied mentally? Why should ideals be 
Why cannot we ideal- 
ize the sensations of tone production and 
by judic:ous instruction establish them in 
the student’s mind to work with the tonal 
ideals and greatly help in the eventual 
manifestation of those tonal concepts? It 
seems sensible. 


idealistic doctrine 


confined to tones? 


Opera 


Brek, ek, ek, ex co-ax. 
Our song we can double 
Without the least trouble; 
Brek, ek, ek, ex co-ax. 

By persistent and strenuous efforts 
Dionysus finally “shouts them down.” A 
small knowledge of the frog’s vocal ability 
would lead one to suspect that either Di- 
onysus had a very powerful voice or that 
they must have been a weakly family of 
frogs. Frogs have been known to drown 
a peal of bells; and yet there is scarcely 
a more sweetly melodious sound in nature 
than the song of the little green-backed, 
yellow-throated tree-frog of America. 


THE ETUDE 


Carmen Vocis 


My Soul is in my Breath; and with my 
Breath will I lift up my Voice in 
Speech and Song. 

For my Breath shall be turned into Sound; 
and I will pour forth my Voice, even 
from the depths of my lungs. 


And the Sound shall be made true and 
steadfast; by the security of my Breath 
and the watchfulness of my sense that 
heareth from within. 


My neck shall be as a temple around the 
Sound; and its spaces shall expand to 
adorn every cadence with fullness of 
tone. 


The inner portal shall be open wide; for 
in my throat there shall be no manner 
of contraction. 


About the outer gate my lips and jaw and 
tongue shall play with all the supple 
freedom of a graceful dance, and bring 
to life the beauties of my native speech. 

Thus will I sing with my Breath as with 
my Soul, and speak with my mind the 
simple language of my life. 

For I am in my Breath and in my - Voice; 
and all my countrymen will hear me 
and understand—Dr. W. A. Aiken. 


of English 
Musical Times,” 


Dedicated to the Society 
Singers. From “The 
London, Jwly 1, 1916. 





Battistini’s “Three Points’’ 


AT sixty-five, Mattia Battistini is still the 
favorite baritone of European opera houses 
and said, by some of the critics, to be sing- 
ing more enjoyably than twenty-five years 
ago. 

In a late issue of the London Musical 
News and Herald, he says: 

“The secret of singing well and presery- 
ing one’s voice consists of three points. 

(1) Do not begin a serious career be- 
fore the training is completed. 


(2) Continue the training in breathing 
and voice production all through life. What 
will do at thirty will not do at sixty. 

(3) Live for your voice first, for your 
art second, for yourself last. This means 
strict and continuous avoidance of all ex- 
cesses, and at constant sacrifice of even 
modest pleasures, to one’s voice. 

“There are plenty of good voices to-day, 
but many are ruined by bad teaching, and 
most of those who have the good fortune 
of finding a good teacher are not willing 
to work hard enough and long enough be- 
fore beginning their career in earnest.” 








Don’t Try to Sing a Big Tone 





By Karleton Hackett 


THE temptation of the young singer is to 
go after more power than is natural to 
his voice. Voices vary in size, just-as do 
the people who possess them. At times 
you will find a large man with a small 
voice, or a small man with a large voice. 
Well, if nature made you that way, learn 
to adjust yourself to the facts and not 
fight them. Fighting nature will bring you 
nothing save trouble and disappointment. 
There is worl for any good singer to do; 
but there is mighty little for a poor singer, 
no matter how mucir noise he may make. 
Find out what kind of a voice nature saw 
fit to place in your throat and learn to use 
it according to her laws; then you may 
amount to something even if you cannot 
blow the roof off with one mighty blast 
of tone. 


There are one million, three hundred and 
forty-nine thousand sopranos in the world; 
and one million, three hundred and forty 
eight thousand, nine hundred and _nitiety- 
nine of them think they can sing Un Bel Di. 































































































THE ETUDE 


More About Voice Placing 


By D. A. Clippinger 


A younc lady once came to the studio 
and asked me to hear her voice. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, she was totally dis- 
ccuraged yet hopeful. She had been study- 
ing for four yearS and had not yet suc- 
ceeded in making people like her voice. 
She admitted modestly that she was an ex- 
cellent musician. She could sing and play 
her own accompaniménts, and asked the 
privilege of demonstrating it then and 
there. I soon learned that a few minutes 
of singing tired her. She told me that at 
the end of a lesson her voice was husky. | 
also learned that her teacher was continu- 
ally trying to make her tone bigger, and 
that she had reached a stage where a big 
tone was the only one she could sing. 


Badly Placed 

I heard her sing and found what I knew 
I should find; namely, an uneven scale, a 
harsh, metallic quality, a distinct nasal 
quality in one part of her voice, a rigid 
throat, enough resistance in the vocal in- 
strument for a considerable number of 
singers, her middle voice forced up to G 
above the staff. But notwithstanding all of 
this she made the astounding interrogation, 
“But my voice is placed, is it not?” “Yes” 
said I, “and badly at that.” Now this is not 
an unusual experience to a singing teacher. 
All too often some one tries to convince us 
that his voice is placed, when there is not 
a good tone in his compass. This indicates 
that there is something in voice teaching 
that should be eliminated. 


How do students get such erroneous 
ideas? It is the result of the senseless 


jargon that is inflicted upon vocal students 
under the label “Voice Placing.” This 
term has gained a certain respectability 
down through the ages; and it has been 
made to do service to the limit. But many 
have put upon it a wrong construction. 
The term is harmless if one is big enough 
to see what it really means; but the inex- 
perienced with a limited grasp of the sub- 
j<ct give it a meaning quite their own. 
They argue that to place the voice means 
to put it somewhere, to direct it to a cer- 
tain place, and the only way to tell whether 
it has gone to the proper place is by the 
way it feels. 


The Orator and the 


By W. Francis Gates 


Tue difference between a musician and 
a performer, instrumental or vocal,. is 
about the same that exists between an ora- 
tor and an elocutionist. 

The elocutionist is an expert and expres- 
sive mouthpiece for the ideas of some one 
else. The orator originates his ideas, 
clothes them in expressive language and 
presents them with skillful diction and 
enunciation. 

In music, the performer may have no 
ideas; he may know nothing of musical 
grammar or rhetoric, i.e., of harmony and 
composition. He is but an instrument, giv- 
ing voice to the ideas of others. But, as 
with the elocutionist, he is an instrument 
plus volition; he may present the ideas to 
the full, or he may, by false, weak, or 
inaccurate ruin the thought 
which he is supposed to present in com- 


expression, 


pleteness of sense and sentiment. 


There are few musical orators; most 


Now a tone is something to hear. This 
is not debatable. That all tones do not 
sound equally well is beyond argument. Is 
it not a rather queer application of logic to 
insist that the way to tell whether a tone 
is good or bad is through the sense of feel- 
ing-rather than that of hearing. One might 
as well argue that the way to determine the 
smell of a flower is to taste it. 

The head seems to be the favorite point 
of attack for this kind of voice placing, 
and the student is continually urged to “put 
the tone in the head,” “place the tone in 
the head,” “direct the tone into the head,” 
“bring the tone forward,” and various 
other directions of a similar nature. 

Now the real meaning of “putting the 
tone in the head” is that the air in the 
nasal cavities is made to vibrate. The cav- 
ities of the head constitute a part of the 
vocal resonators, and in the upper part of 
the vocal compass this resonator is called 
into use; but one who is attempting to 
drive the tone up into the head cavities is 
going about it in the worst possible way 
and is making his work immeasurably 
more difficult than is necessary. 


Sensations 

The attempt to put the tone anywhere 
by direct effort invariably sets up a re- 
sistance that makes the voice difficult to 
produce and prevents it from doing just 
what the teacher would have it do. Even 
thcugh he does succeed in getting a certain 
sensation in the head cavities, it is sure to 
be accompanied by a quality that is not 
good. 

Placing the voice means learning how to 
produce pure, sympathetic, resonant tone 
throughout the compass with perfect ease. 
It is learning how to let yourself not make 
yourself sing. The only right way to put 
the tone in the head is to let it go there. 
When the voice is sufficiently free and the 
tone concept is formed so that both teacher 
and pupil are listening for the pure sing- 
ing tone, there will be no further trouble 
about voice placing for the voice will place 
itself. What boots it to be told that. your 
voice is placed if your quality is still un- 
musical ? 


Elocutionist of Music 


musicians are elocutionists, and their great- 
est aim should be faithfulness to the intent 
of the composer. The artist makes or 
breaks the composer, to the public ear. 
Not even the sweetness of a Mozart or a 
Schubert could stand continual misrepre- 
sentation, distortion, maltreatment. 

To be a musical orator, one must be both 
composer and performer. It is given to 
but few mortals to have anything worth 
saying in music, and to still less to have 
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The Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit in Use 


A PLEASANT afternoon with 
the Home Outfit turned a 
straight, unsatisfactory bob (girl | 
standing) into these fascinating | 
ringlets and curls, and this j 
head of long straight hair (girl | 
sitting) into beautiful perma- 
lent waves. 


Before and After 


Salina, Kansas, Mrs. 
Ross writes: ““My hair was so 
straight, dry and fine, I could 
do nothing with it till I curled Ls 


it with your marvelous Outfit, 








NOVEMBER 
The Famous Nestle LANOIL Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving 





Husbands Wave Wives, 
Children, Friends Wave One Another and 
Send Us Photos. Over 80,000 Now In Use 


BEFORE 


1923 Page %89 





Sent Everywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial 





Scores a Brilliant Success 


Mothers Wave 





Mrs. J. A. ROSS’ Hair Before and After Her 


LANOIL Wave 
AFTER 





Mr. Nestle.” 4 


HE success of the won- 
derful Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit, invented 
by the eminent New 
York hair genius, Mr. 
C. Nestle, for permanent waving in 
the home is truly a sensation. Wher- 
ever it goes, this dainty apparatus 
transforms quickly and easily the 
dullest, lankiest hair into bright, soft 
| waves, curls and ringlets that sham- 
poos, fog, rain and perspiration only 
make curlier and wavier! 





Imagine yourself with naturally 
curly hair ALWAYS. No more curl- 
ing kids, irons or sticky fluids. Just a 
single application of the Home Outfit. 
Is it too good to believe? Yet, 80,000 
families have already banished the 
old-fashioned, temporary curling 
methods. Their photos, their letters 
testify to their thrilling happiness 
with genuine naturally curly hair. 


Safely Waves Children of Four 


Everyone is enthusiastic over the simple, 
interesting application of the Outfit. In 
one family, three generations were waved 
in a single day. The same Outfit waves 
relatives, friends and neighbors. It is used 
with PERFECT SAFETY and comfort 
on children as young as four years for 
this is the same famous LANOIL Process 
employed by Mr. Nestle in his two magnifi- 
cent New York Establishments, where over 
200 fashionable women are permanently 





the technic which furnishes an adequate 
outlet for the composer’s ideas. 

Notable in the list of those who were 
great in this combination of gifts were 
Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Brahms and 
Liszt. Considering the use of the baton 
as a means of expression through the or- 
chestra as an instrument, the list might be 
considerably enlarged, with the names of 
Haydn, Schumann, Wagner, Tschaikowsky 
and: Strauss coming immediately to mind, 
and with Wagner as the leading example. 
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Our sweetest laughter with some pain is fraught 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


—From “To a Skylark’ —Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


waved every day. 


Gladly Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


You may have our free booklet before 
ordering, if you prefer, but it will not cost 
|you a cent to send directly for the little 
|Outfit on free trial. You also get free 
| supplies. Use them. Then wash your hair, 
land see whether you can get the soft waves 
and curls lanky again. The more you wet 
i them, the curlier will they become. Yet, if 
lyou are not delighted, no explanations are 


MOTHERS 


wishing information on how to help 
their babies grow naturally curly hair 
are invited to write or send the cou- 
pon for Mr. Nestle’s free booklet. 
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Shampoo Makes LANOIL 
Waved Bob Curlier 


“Your clever invention put an end to 


nightly curlers, for Etva’s bob,”’ 
writes Mrs. Lioyp, Walla Walla, 
Wn. “Each day makes us_ happier 
with her lovely natural ringlets and 


waves.” 


Our fully iflustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request 


necessary. Just return the Outfit within 30 
days, and every cent of the $15 deposited 
with us or with your postman will be 
immediately refunded. 

We take all responsibility for your suc- 
cess or failure! Let this wonderful inven- 
tion prove to you today that you too can 
rid yourself of your straight hair troubles. 
Send for it on free trial by coupon, letter 
or postal. Remember it will last a lifetime, 
and only requires additional supplies, cost- 
ing very little, to do as many heads as you 
desire. 

Neste Lanort Co., Lrp., Dept. E 

ESTABLISHED 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


1905 


Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 





| 12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. , 
Please send me the Nestle LANOIL Home |! 
Outfit for Permanent Waving I understand | 
| that if after using the Outfit and the free trial 
materials, I am not satisfied, I may return the | 
Outfit any time within 30 days, and 
back every cent of its cost of $15. 
T enclose $15 in check, money 


! 
oO 
or bank draft as a deposit. | 
[1] I prefer to deposit the $15 with my , 
postman when the Outfit arrives. , 
| 
| 


receive | 


orde r, , 


| OR, check HERE.. _.if only free booklet of 
further Home Outfit particulars is desired. 
AND, HERE...... .for Special Baby Scalp | 


Treatment Book 
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My method is the only wa 





ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 
quently need*more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 


Xi 


Just as good for 
older people 





It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


| Walter Baker & Co: Lea: 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Rough and Tumble 


FROM the time they get 
they go to bed at 
buoyant animation of youth is hard on 
hosiery. Holes that almost defy mend- 
ing, make the hosiery bills loom large: 


up until 


night, the 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


| with the famous Oblong Ml Rubber 
] 





Button Clasps protec tockings 
and are very GENTLE on Thasiery: 


Please ask for them by name. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 


Boston 


Mebes Boston Garters — Velvet Bee — for Men 





our advertisers, 
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he Hair Root 
(oO prevent the hair from grow 
Easy, painless, harmless. No sears. Boohk)et free. 


tamps. We teach beauty culture. 
Mahler Park, Providence, R, 1. 





Organizing the Church Choir 


reader, Mrs. John Moodie, of 
S. D., tells us in a very inter- 
how the volunteer choir of 
located in a semi- 
live 


AN EtTubE 
Watertown, 
esting Jetter 
their church, 
rural district, 
body The 
and has an 
choir numbers 
about 


which is 
has been formed into a 
church possesses a fine organ 
organist of ability. The 
thirty. In order to bring 
interest as well as to 
choir 


greater en- 
prompt attendance, the 
organized inlo a group with a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. This, we told, 
has resulted in a much finer choir spirit. 


courage Was 


are 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws OF: THE 
Metuopist CHURCH CHORUS CHOIR. 
ARTICLE TI. 

this organization shall he 
Choir of Watertown, 
shall be for the de 
interpretation and 
manner uplifting 


The name of 
the Methodist Church 
S. D.: and its purpose 
velopment of music, its 
delivery to be always in a 
in the sight of God. 


ARTICLE II. 

1. The election of officers shall take place 
annhally, at the first regular meeting of the 
month of September. 

2. The officers shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Sceretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian. To be an officer necessitates be- 
ing a member of the choir in good standing. 

3. The officers of the choir shall constitute 
the executive committee. 


ARTICLE III. 

The annual dues shall be One 
($1.00) per member, paid in advance. Any 
member whose dues shall be in default after 
January 1st of each year shall be dropped 
from the choir. 


Dollar 


ARTICLE IV. 

1. There shall be a committee of two ap- 
pointed by the Chairman each month to act 
as social committee, whose duty it shall be 
to furnish some form of entertainment at 
each monthly meeting. 

2. There shall be a committee 
by the Chair each month to act as 
ment committee, such committee to be com- 
posed of three members, whose duty it will 
be to prepare and serve refreshments at 
each monthly meeting. 

3. The committee shall be 
draw a sum not to exceed 


appointed 
refresh- 


authorized to 
Two Dollars 


($2.00) from the Treasurer to provide re- 


freshments. 


ARTICLE Y. 
regular rehearsals 
evening of each 
at 7.30 o'clock 
announced, 
member of the Choir shall be 
to enter the choir loft at 
before the beginning 


shall be held 
week, beginning 
unless otherwise 


1. The 
on Friday 
promptly 
previously 

2. Hach 
gowned and ready 
least five (5) minutes 
of each service. 
ARTICLE VI. 

The attendance ehearsals and Sunday 
services shall be ‘gular Three (3) ab- 





sences without excuse from the Member 
ship Committee, during one month, shall be 
sufficient cause for the forfeiture of mem- 
bership. 
ARTICLE VII. 
1. A Membership Committee shall be com 
posed of five (5), as follows: three (5) 


Choir, the director and one 
member of the Music Committee, whose duty 
it shall be to examine all applicants as to 
their fitness to serve in the choir. Member- 
ship Committee to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

2. Any 
the name of an 
proval of the 
shall be elected as 


members of the 


member of the Choir may suggest 
applicant, and after the ap- 
above-named committee, they 
members of the Choir. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Any and.all suggestions or complaints 
pertaining to the choir work in general shall 
be made to the director in private, or af 
any other time than Choir rehearsals. 


ARTICLE IX. 
A quorum shall consist of 
in good standing. 


nine members 


ARTICLE X. 
business meeting of the Choir 
first Friday of each month. 


The 
shall be 


regular 
held the 


ARTICLE XI. 
The Pastor and wife and Music 
tee of the church shall be honorary 
of the Choir. 


Commit- 
members 


ARTICLE XII. 
The honorary members may serve on com- 
mittees as the Choir shall determine. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-third (2/3) vote of the Choir at any 
regular meeting or special meeting called for 
that purpose. 


The People’s Music 


By William H. Leach 


THE installation of a new organ in the 
Walden Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., led to the decision to use its draw- 
ing power to the utmost. Organist and 
minister got together and decided that the 
organ would be featured at the evening 
service, which up to this time, had been 
poorly supported. 


xan prelude to each 
advertised. These 
very broad in their 
certain amount of 
classical and ecclesiastical music with a 
sprinkling of the semi-popular melodies. 
The organ preludes drew people from the 
beginning; and in a few weeks the even- 
ing attendance equaled that of the morning 
services. 


A fifteen-minute org 
evening service was 
preludes were made 


character, including a 


3efore the summer vacation it was an- 
nounced that the prelude would be extended 
to half-hour programs for the final even- 
ing services and that members of the con- 
gregation could request the organist to 
repeat selections played during the months 
past. As far as time permitted these re- 
quests would form the basis of the last 
program. 


The 
of the 
Twilight, 
an Airs, 
Rosary, 
The Lost 
Day, Bond. 


These numbers and the large congrega- 
tion which came as the result of the an- 
nouncement of the program are a pretty 
good indication as to the music which 
appeals to the typical American congrega- 
tion. Those responsible for the preludes 
drew some conclusions from them. 


following numbers were the choice 
congregation: Sortie, Dunham; 
Friml; Arrangement of Hawaii- 
Stewart; Narcissus, Nevin; The 
Nevin; Humoresque, Dvorak; 

Chord, Sullivan; A’ Perfect 


The first was the impression that 
the people like pretty melodies. The 
organist might prefer to show the splea- 
did possibilities of the organ and his tech- 
nic. He might be under the impression 
that the purpose of the church must be 
to lead people to appreciate the works of 
But when the people choose 
pretty and sweet melodies 
restful and quieting. 


the masters. 
they select 
which are 


melodies selected were ones they 
had heard and with which they were famil- 
iar. A person may read a book and then 
throw it away for another; but music can 
not be appreciated that way. It grows on 


These 


one as it is repeated. A familiar selection 
is like an old friend returning. 
The selection in most instances was one 


to which the hearer could fit the proper 
words. The Rosary, The Lost Chord and 
A Perfect Day, were no doubt increased 
in interest to the listeners by the fact that 
they fitted the words to the music as the 
organ played. The composition means 
more ‘to the average layman if he can as- 


sociate words oi weidents with the music. 


And another lesson learned from the 


series of preludes was that it is a mighty 
good thing to get some expression from 
the congregation as to the music it likes 
church services. 


in the 









Saves losses in laundry and mix- 
ups at home. Mark linens, silks, 
eottons and woolens with Pay- 
son’s. It will not run, fade or 
wash out. 30c at stores or by mail, 


——  PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO, 
1126 Henshaw Ave, Northampton, Mass. 
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Watch Youc Weigh’ 





With Key to the Calories 
By Lulu Hunt Peters, A. B., M. D. 


is the most popular book on diet. (Now in 
its 21st edition, Price $1.00.) Hundreds of 
thousands are following its teachings. 
Every woman who has read “Diet and 
Health” and profited by its good-humored, 
common sense advice should have 


The 


Calorie 


Cook Book 


Mary Dickerson Donahey 





Tells What to Eat to 
Reduce—Increase—or Retain 


Your Weight. 





This Cook Book supplements ““Diet and 
Health” with economical, practical recipes, 
each giving the Calorie Values of Foods 
used and naming the foods rich in Vita- 
mines. It will greatly aid the vast army 
of women seeking to control their figures. 


A large, handsome book, $1.50. 
AT ALL BOOKS T O35 


Or—either book—sent postpaid on receipt 
Reilly & 
Chicago. 


of price by the pallet 
Lec, 1040 Michigan Ave., 








LOOK FOR 

THE RED RING 
ON THE 

LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF 





Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter= 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following as readings of 
as vocal solos: 

DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT . . . «_. (Negro) 

Hats. . PET MerS ir eh yey 

KEeEep a Sarin’ <a . (Inspirational) 

Tre Lapres* Alpieae ae eee (Humorous) 

Mra Car.LortTa (Italian dial.) 
A Perrect Littte Lapy * (Humorous iuvesil 
SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . (Swede dial.) 
Spirit or’76. . ie (Patriotic) 

Tue Story oF A Son” ? (Dramatic) 

Tue YouncEsT 1N THE FAMILY (Humorous j juvenile) 

In full sheet masic form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten “Erupe 1924 Cot.ection,” $3.00. 
Complete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers ut 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, CHICAGO 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Author of 
Systematic Voice Training 


The Head Voice and Other Problems, $1.25 


Trainer of Singers 


617-618 Kimball Hall, Chicage 


LOUIS REILLY 
Teacher of Singing 


49 West 86th Street 
NEW YORK 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 


STUDIO 
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As a means of contributing to the 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, 


Metropolitan 
cetensively in programs and periodicals 


our readers may have a desire to be 


on several of them will be reproduced 





editor of “The Btude,”’ has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Opera Company of New 


aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 


have been written by Hdward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


developincnt of interest in opera, for 


York. These have been reprinted 
at home and abroad. Believing that 
refreshed or informed upon certain 





in “The Etude.’ The cpera storics 











Le Roi d’Ys 


Suppose you had struggled along for 
. sixty-five years meeting with half-way suc- 
cess and then suddenly found yourself 
springing into international fame over 
night. This was the experience of Edouard 
(Victor-Antoine) Lalo, on May 7, 1888, 
when his charming opera, Le Roi d’Ys, was 
first produced at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. 

In his own country Lalo was, of course, 
known long before the premiére of his mas- 
ter-work. He was‘born at Lille, January 
27, 1823, and died in Paris, April 22, 1892. 
He was first a pupil of the branch of the 
Paris Conservatoire at Lille. He entered the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1839. His instru- 
ments were the violin and the viola, on 
both of which he became a noted per- 
former. He won the second Prix de Rome, 
but did not succeed in securing the first 
prize. His first opera, Fiesque, written in 
1867, failed to win the prizes at the con- 
cours established by the Théatre Lyrique. 
This opera was never produced and the 
score was mysteriously lost. However, 
Lalo remembered parts of it and employed 
them in later works. He attempted to 
write a second opera, Savonarola, but was 
weaned away because of his interest in 
writing orchestral music. His Violin Con- 
certo, his Fantaisie Norwegienne and his 


Symphonie Espagnole (his ancestry was 
Spanish) attracted great attention in 
France. The office of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor came to him in 1880. 

Work upon Le Roi d’Ys commenced in 
1875, but it was not completed and pro- 
duced for thirteen years. Since then it has 
been heard many times in the leading oper- 
atic centres. The simple plot, dealing with 
the jealousy of one Breton Maid for her 
sister, her revenge by opening the sluices 
and threatening the town with extinction, 
her sacrifice to the waters, is an unusual 
one for opera. The scene laid in Brittany, 
in the middle ages, affords a very pictur- 
esque setting. 

Le Roi d’Ys was such a success that 
Lalo was awardetl the Academy prize of 
3.000 francs and given the distinction of 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. The 
opera is said to have been given in America 
for the first time at the New Orleans 
Opera in 1890. The music is characterized 
by exceptional charm, especially in the in- 
genious orchestral treatment. The opera 
cannot be said to stand out as a work of 
great dramatic force, but it has an indi- 
viduality that has compelled its representa- 
tion in all parts of the world. It has been 
given hundreds of times in France, where 
it is still a great favorite. 


The Story of ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys”’ 


The libretto of “Le Roi d’Ys” is by Edouard Blau, and is founded on a Breton legend. 


Act I. 


right a magnificent staircase leads into the Palace. 
Jabel announces that The King will this day give the crown to the Prince of 


progress. 


Karnac on his marriage to the lovely Princess Margared. 
Margared confesses to her sister Rozenn, that her 


St. Corentin, is implored for protection. 


A terrace of the Palace of the Kings of Ys. 


At the left are gardens; at the 
A celebration of the feast of Noél is in 


The patron saint of the country, 


heart is with the knight Mylio, their childhood friend, supposed to have been killed in 


battle. Rozenn, left alone, confesses herself 


his name, is confounded by seeing him before her. 
As the King pre 
Rozenn tells Margared that Mylio lives, at w 


the stair, in bridal array. 


revokes the treaty of peace and throws down 


which Mylio accepts, and Karnac leaves in anger. 

The great hall of the Palace of Ys. 
She is torn with emotion at having learned that Rozenn is the 
Mylio assures Rozenn that St. Corentin will lead their men 
zenn declare to each other their love for Mylio and Margared 


Act II, Scene I. 
Karnac’s forees gathering. 
real object of Mylio’s love. 
to victory. Margared and Ro 
departs, defying Rozenn and St. Corentin. 

Scene II. 


of a second insult by Karnac, 
She suggests the opening of the dykes. 
curses her and warns Karnac to repent. 

Act III, Scene I. 
before Rozenn’s apartment. 
chapel. Margared and Karnac enter and he 


Margared to show him how to open the dyke. 
rom without, Margared confesses her crime, and in the ensuing 


Sounds of terror are heard f 

commotions the frantic mob enters. 
Scene II. A Hill near the Sea. 

Margared declares th 


confesses her part in the plot, defies the saint, 
friends and, rushing to the height of the rock, 


A great plain, Ys in the distance. 
soldiers, ascribes their victory to St, Corentin, in whose chapel they place 


they depart Karnac enters in dishevelled dress. 
but assures him that she has come to join in his vengeance. 
They deride St. Corentin whose statue moves, 


A Gallery of the Palace. 
Mylio and Rozenn meet at the threshold and proceed to the 


The people kneel in prayer. 
at the sea will rise till it receives its prey and then recede. 


also in love with Mylio, and as she speaks 
The King, Margared and courtiers descend 
sents Karnac to his subjects as their ruler, 
hich Margared refuses to marry Karnac who 
his gauntlet as a challenge to mortal combat 


Margared, at a window, sees 


Mylio, surrounded by his victorious 
the flags. AS 
Margared suddenly appears, to be accused 


Girls and youths join in merry combat 


uses the happy wedding as a taunt to urge 
The wedding procession leaves the chapel. 


The waters rise and 
She 
and, in the confusion, escapes from her 
leaps into the sea. St. OCorentin appears, 


the people kneel in prayer and the flood abates. 










HARMONY and COMPOSITION 
By CORRESPONDENCE 


Concise, practical instruction. Course is interesting 
as well as practical. From the start you learn to 
compose instead of merely learning a set of dry 


rules. ; ’ 
Further information write 


K. Y. Plank, 561 West 4th Ave. 
Columbus, O. 


a 
STUDY HARMONY Shiga 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL under the persona! 


instruction of Dr. 

Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna 
tlonal anthem competition, 1911 
A simple, concise and practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates, Composers’ M88. corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CShe Same spirit of 
artistry which act- 


uated Franz Bra mbac @ 
in 1/823 lives today, 
in the maker of the 
Brambach Baby Grand 


‘he Crafismanship which 
is a Brambach Flerilage 


HE loving care of a painter blending his 
colors; the fine artistry of the composer at 
his score—these find their parallel in the 
Brambach tradition of fine piano making. 
spirit of Franz Brambach'lives today in the 


Brambach Baby Grand. 


The 


To the true musician, Brambach craftsmanship 
manifests itself in that delightful singing tone 
and wonderful responsiveness which distinguish 
this exquisite instrument. 


And with all its superb musical qualities are 
combined beauty and compactness of design 
which make it a welcome acquisition to any 
studio or apartment; for the Brambach Baby 
Grand fits in the same space and costs no more 
than a high-grade upright piano. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


The coupon will bring you an interesting Brochure 


and a pattern showing the small space requ tred. 





Ff 


BABY GRAND ~~%635 % 


F. O. B.—N. ¥. 
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F it be true that “Order is Heaven's First 

Law,” then organists and choir librarians 
will be obliged to brush up a bit on system 
in this world, or no place will be found 
for them in the next. 

In this article particular stress will be 
laid on the advantages of keeping anthems, 
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manuscripts, hymnals, psalters, choir serv- 
ice books and choral works in such shape 
that not only the life of the volume or 
ectavo is prolonged, but also ready refer- 
ence is made easier of accomplishment. 
Within recent years a considerable num- 
ber of visits to choir rooms have been 
made, and with but few exceptions have 
nothing strict orderliness, 
insofar as the care of choir music was 
concerned, has been found. Only re- 
almost criminal negli- 
gence in the matter of cataloguing and 
filing anthems was witnessed. 
The choir contained three good- 
sized music cupboards, partitioned off to 
accommodate sets of anthems and _ serv- 


savoring of 


cently a case of 


octavo 
room 


ices. The several compartments wert 
numbered, and_ their 
Many of the 
ever, were missing, and no evidences of 
any index remained. How that organist 
managed to find from week to 


week without losing much valuable time 


originally 
indexed. 


contents 
numbers, how- 


music 


is a mystery. In a cupboard without shelv- 
ing, off in one corner of the room, was an 
accumulation of octavo anthems not piled 
up, but thrown together on the floor in a 
jumbled mass. Some of the uppermost 
anthems in the pile were compositions of 
real dignity and worth. 


The Cost of Neglect 

The condition of this cupboard would 
indicate that the librarian who had charge 
of this music, rather than take the ‘trouble 
to sort out anthems that had probably 
become separated from their respective 
sets, simply threw them into this cupboard 
to dispose of them. The locks on the cup- 
boards were broken; and music could be 
taken by choir members or strangers at 
will, without any record of the loan of 
music being made. Anthems and cantatas 
that originally cost a considerable sum 
forced into the various partitions 
without regard for neatness, system or the 
value of the music. Much of this music, 
though badly torn and mutilated, could 
have been reclaimed at small expense, had 
the organist or choir librarian felt dis- 
posed to exercise a little initiative in this 
direction. 


were 


Good Music Expensive 
Good music, particularly anthems and 
services used in the Episcopal Church, is 


expensive at best. For monetary reasons, 





ome as Date returned... ee oe ee eee 
then, 1f for no other, every effort should 
be made to guard it against loss, damage 
or willful disfigurement of any kind. If 
music committees in some of our churches 
could peep into their choir rooms and wit- 
ness for themselves the lack of neatness 
“C” LIBRARY OF ANTHEMS 
Catalogue No. 19 
Title: “Cast Thy Burden on the Lord.’ 
Octavo No. 10059 Series: Church Music. 
Composer: Ignace V. Flagler. 
Text: Hymnic. ‘ 
\uthor of Words: 
Season of Church Year: General. 
Publishers: Theodore Presser Company. 
Number of copies: 20 Price: 5 cents. 
Key signature: D Range: 
When purchased : 
Grade of difficulty: Easy 
Solo voices: 
Remarks : 
a a re a a a 
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System in the Choir Room 


By A. Stanley Keast 


Far’ From’; [heir Home. see eee 


Harken Unto Me My People......... 
Hosanna dn tie shlighest. seme eee 





ADVENT 


4 3 eee Woodward 
ROSE RCM OA yo cre ce Sullivan 
BO fiers bc alghas oe eee Stainer 





Rejoites Greatly. 2e eee ee ice ewe oe Jaa kak ae Woodward 
Prepare Yer the sWaye.on them lordcpigns 2.48.2 ..'s cae a eee ee Garrett 
Illustration 2 
and care exercised on the part of those times the elements, where windows 


responsible for the safety of such church 
property, appropriations for music most 
assuredly would be curtailed. 

On another occasion, a chair in one 
corner of the choir gallery was piled high 
How the organist 
ever found what he was looking for in 
that pile of music is incomprehensible. 

In some of our larger cities the lack of 
system maintained in the matter of 
cataloguing and housing church music is 
Hymnals_ and 
strewn around on chairs, tables and win- 


with octavo anthems. 


surprising, anthems are 


dow ledges, exposed to dust and often- 





remain open during a shower. 

I have always tried to maintain an 
orderly and looking choir 
library. If a music cupboard was lacking, 


respectable 


a requisition for one was at once 
made. The next care was to see that 
every anthem was properly catalogued and 
numbered. Then anthems were filed in 
their respective places immediately at the 
close of every service. In this way any- 
thing wanted could be found without loss 
of time or patience, and it was certain 
that church property was having proper 
care, ° 





CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
Choir Library 


BY A hee ae Cast Thy Burden on the Lord 
Lys. Be op sc ses eee Ave 


Allentown, Pa., Nov. 11, 1921 
.Miss Anna Millnor 


. - AR one, cc Py 


Flagler 


This music to be returned to the choir librarian not later than..Nov. 20, 1921.. 


\. STANLEY KEAST, 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
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Choir Records 

Figure 1 illustrates how an individual 
record of every anthem in the library was 
kept. The cards themselves are inexpen- 
sive and very convenient to handle when 
filed in a small drawer or filing cabinet 
in alphabetical order. 

Figure 2 tells at a glance what anthems 
are suitable for every occasion in the 
church year, from Advent to Trinitytide; 
including anthems suitable for weddings, 
missionary services, confirmation services, 
communion services, burials and’ other spe- 
cial occasions. 

Figure 3 furnishes information relative to 
music which has been used from week to 
week throughout the church year. 

Figure 4 illustrates a card record kept 
by the librarian when music is loaned to 
choristers or others. 

Where a typewriter is not available, 
cards of this description can be printed to 
erder at little cost, and later filled in with 
pen and ink. These cards were designed 
to meet individual requirements. Any 
reader of The Etude, however, may feel 
perfectly free to use any of these forms, 
since none of them has been copyrighted. 
These cards have been of material assist- 
ance in many an emergency, and once a 
system of this kind has been introduced 
in the choir library, no organist or choir 
librarian would ever be content to cata- 
logue music in any other way. 


A Well-stocked Library 

A well-stocked choir library represents 
a considerable outlay of money, besides 
time and patience on the part of the 
crganist and choir in .connection with the 
rehearsing and use thereof. Every single 
copy, therefore, ought to be carefully 
preserved for use year after year. In 
my old choir library are anthems in a 
good state of preservation that were pur- 
chased 18 years before. It is well for 
organists to see that anthems are properly 
beund or repaired the minute they show 
signs of wear. Were this plan followed 
in all choir libraries, much music that is 
now discarded because of its unsightly 
appearance could still be used to good 
advantage. 


A Question in Musical 
History 


AN organist of our acquaintance con- 
tributes the following. He had recently 
been using several of his own pubiished 
anthems and, on arriving at rehearsal 
one evening, found two of the young peo- 
ple of his choir in an animated discussion 
over a matter on which they were not 
agreed. He was appealed to for a deci- 
sion, and had to settle the question’ once 
for all before the rehearsal could proceed 
peaceably. The question was, “Was he 
the composer of The Messiah?” ; 


24TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY NOVEMBER 6TH, 1921 
Morning Prayer: 


Hymns: 636-249-252. 
Te Deum: 
Jubilate Deo: 
Anthem: 
Evening Prayer: 


Attwood in F. 
Sullivan in D. 


254-263-521. 

Magnificat: Stainer in B flat. 
Nunc Dimittis: 
Anthems: Ho! 


Hymns: 


Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem..... 


Stainer in B flat. 
Every'-Qne.-That Thirsteth.,. 22.9... peaeeeaen . Martin 


Prepare Ye the Way of the Lord.......... Re ae Serie 88 Se Garrett 


Signature of Organist and 
Choirmaster here. 
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| A First Lesson on the Organ 


By Dr. Annie Patterson, B. A. 
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‘uted over the various manuals. 
‘portance of the ground-stops—the “Diapa- 


AssuMING that the student has some fa- 
miliarity with keyboard instruments (piano 
or harmonium), the instructor must first 





\inform him that he has now two or more 






similar manuals to control, in addition to 
‘a keyboard for the feet (the pedals). The 


Jnature of the Great, Swell, Choir, Solo 


and other combinations should then be ex- 
plained. This will entail a description of 


‘the “Flue” and “Reed” stops of the instru- 


ment, and how they are generally distrib- 
The im- 


‘sons’”—should now be impressed on the 
learner; also, if the draw-stops have the 
number of feet marked on them, this will 
‘he a fitting opportunity of showing how 
the octave, double octave and triple octave 
may be built up from a_ sixteen-foot 
(double) diapason, by adding an eight-foot, 
four-foot, and two-foot rank, respectively. 


The nature of the most frequently recur- 
ring solo stops, such as the various kinds 
of flutes, the oboe, clarinet, gamba and 


trumpet should then be illustrated by the 


} 


| teacher pulling these out separately, and let- 
ting the pupil hear the effects of them, 
singly and in combination. A few simple 
sets of stops, by way of contrast in tone 


‘color might now be drawn on, say, the 


| 
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|Great and Swell. As organs differ so much 
from one another, each instrument will 
need individual explanation; and the pre- 
ceptor should advise the would-be organist 
to make continual experiments in his prac- 
tice-hours in thus “balancing” combinations 
of stops. The nature of the Couplers may 
‘new be shown, and the player initiated into 
the mysteries of Swell to Great, Great to 
Pedals, and so on, 





The next step is to get the student ac- 
customed to a correct sitting position on the 
organ stool. This should be central, the 
form being as far away from manuals as 
may suit individual requirements. Contro! 
of the swell-pedal can now be taught, and 
the uses and abuses of the same explained. 
Then the learner may be asked to experi- 
ment himself with the draw-stops, and build 
up a crescendo from a soft diapason (say, 
Dulciana) on the Great, to “full” organ, 
by later adding the resources of a coupled 
Swell. The reverse process, the dimin- 
uendo, naturally follows; and, after- 
wards, under the teacher’s direction, experi- 
ments in tone may be made with certain 
combinations on all keyboards. It is suffi- 
cient in this case for the pupil to hold 
down, preferably, the left hand on the 
Middle C triad (C. E. G.), whilst the other 
hand, under advice, does the “registration,” 
or stop arrangement. 

Organ “touch” may now be indicated: 
That accurate legato which differentiates 
“clean” from “dirty” playing. This can 
be done by the student being asked to play, 
first with hands separate and then together, 
a five-finger exercise or easy scale passage. 
A simple tune (folk-song or hymn) may 
now be played on the manuals; first the 
melody only, then the accompanying har- 
mony. Such an air as Stillorgan, or Hurs- 
ley, would serve the purpose admirably, as 
enabling the instructor to show how re- 
peated notes are best interpreted; 7. e., by 
playing them mezzo-staccato whilst inner 
parts are sustained. Initial pedal study 
needs to be reserved, in a beginner’s case 
at all events, for a succeeding lesson; so 
what has been suggested may well form an 
introduction to the King of Instruments. 





“Meter” in Hymn Tunes 


By Will Cowan 


Meter, as applied to Hymn Tunes, is a 
term derived from the structure of the 
words, from which the music takes its 
type. With this in mind—Meter is the 
rhythmical arrangement of the syllables of 
words in verse; it is poetical measure, de- 
pending on number, quantity and accent 
of syllables. 

The unit for determining meter is the 
quatrain or four-line stanza of verse. If 
each line of these four contains eight 
syllables, it is said to be in Long Meter. 
Of this form Old Hundred is the type and 
for this reason often is called the Long 
Meter Doxology. But two or three gen- 
erations back, our provincial ancestors had 
this one, Duke Strect, and a very few 
others, to which they sang all Long Meter 
words. 

When the quatrain is composed of lines 
containing eight, six, eight and six sylla- 
bles, in the order given, it is said to be 
Common Meter, perhaps because so much 
verse is in this measure. If the four lines 
contain six, six, eight and six syllables, in 
order, they are in Short Meter. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that the let- 


ters so often seen above hymn tunes are 
but the initials of these metrical names. 

We have now considered the more fre- 
quently used forms of meter. Of the 
others the name usually plainly indicates 
their nature. Thus, in Long Meter Dou- 
ble each stanza is composed of two quat- 
rains, each of which follows the model of 
Long Meter. 7s and 6s is composed of 
lines containing seven, six, seven and six 
syllables in this order. 11s contains four 
lines of eleven syllables each. P. M. in- 
dicates Peculiar Meter, in which the meas- 
ure is so unusual as to elude the usual 
system of markings. These are but enough 
to indicate the interpretation of the sym- 
bols of the other nearly one hundred va- 
rieties of meter. 

How shall we know what music to use 
when we see the meter symbol of Hymn 
words? Two ways are practicable. Turn 
in the Hymnal to a tune bearing the marks 
of this meter. Better still, learn many 
tunes, associating with them their meter 
names, so that the mere mention of the 
metrical name at once suggests certain 
music. Many “singin’ skule”’ masters of 
the long ago were adepts at this. 
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“Jack certainly does play 
wonderfully, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes. Particularly when 
you consider how he’s han- 
dicapped with that piano. 
It?s pretty awful, isn’t it?” 





Does your piano sometimes 
cause you embarrassment? 


If the piano had beena Weaver, how = quality of tone and mechanical excel- 


the hostess could have smiled with lence endure through years of contin- 


essurance and really enjoyed the music. uous use, a source of enjoyment and 


And more, what pleasure she would  pridein the possession of a Weaver. 
have derived from her guests’ obvious 7: , ; 

: z aus obvio With a Weaver Piano you can meet 
enjoyment; what pride from the play- ; 4 

See : : , every contingency with the utmost 
er’s spontaneous expression of enthu- 2 - Aseve 
: : a : assurance. See the Weaver dealer in 
siasm for its beautiful tone and perfect . y - 

: your locality and try a Weaver Piano. 
action. : ’ : 
Convenient terms are easily arranged 


and a liberal allowance made on your 
Write to us for the 


The Weaver is an exceptional piano. 


It meets the most exacting requirements former piano. 


of the studio or the home. And the Weaver catalog. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
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ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 
University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tions by states. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St.. Hartford, Conn. 
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Hitty Xmas Carnls 


of all Nations 
Selected, Harmonized and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO 


HE most remarkable collection of carols ever assembled. After 
years of exhaustive research, Mr. Marzo has gathered together 
in his volume fifty carols of all nations that is truly interesting. 
The carols are intended primarily for unison singing but may 
also be sung very effectively in parts. 
The growing popularity of community singing to grace the Yule 
tide, should make this book most desirable for Colleges, Convents 


Fifty Christmas Carols 


of all 2ations 
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| The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 
Services Throughout the Year. 


’ Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. are always reason- 


Our retail prices 
; able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 6th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 20th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Ave Maria teeth... <<. Bach-Gounod Pastoral Scenes a,..-ceemses Ludebuehl 
{ ANTHEM ANTHEM 
| a. All People That On Earth Do a. Come, My Soul, Thou Must 
Dwell a. 2... scene AL OM sOn Be Waking #2. caue If: thts Pike 
b. Christ’s Garden....W. J. Reynolds b. O God The Rock of Ages, 
OFFERTORY W. H, Jones 
Master Let Me Walk With OFFERTORY ; ; 
Thee—(Sop.) E. Marzo Pardon and Peace—( ee het 
ORGAN NUMBER v. S. Morrison 
Anniversary March........4 Kae Eas eh gs) ORee ny UM SEE 


Hackett 
SUNDAY EVENING, January 20th 


Festal Processional March... 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 6th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Sabie ik Sio ORGAN NUMBER. ; 
rotikon ...+-.++++eseeeereees MOIS Le Songs in the Night........... Spinny 
ANTHEM ANTHEM ss 
a. In Heavenly Love ae aaa ll a. Lord of: Heaveneeneneeee Rossi 
pee a To Ney loimenrts 6S. So eh ‘ sé 6.\Gome Unto Meéesire en: J, M. North 
oh eaveln WL) ome. .G. Oo. O¢ ¢ OFFERTORY : 
OFFERTORY Stili, Still With Thee—(Sop.), 


There Is No Love Like the Love 
of Jesus—(duet,:S. and A.), 
W. Berwald 


W. Baines 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Marche Legerévns tent oes C. W. Kern 


ORGAN NUMBER 


{ Marche 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 13th 


ORGAN NUMBER =: 
Romance ie. (pasts: oe ewe. Zitterbart 


POntinGale: o.\c.0:. say. Lemmens 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 27th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Consolation .............Mendelssohn 
ANTHEM 


erent a. Thine is the Kingdom..A. R. Gaul 
*e eee aes Thou Shalt Love the Lord— 
a, Seek ay e Al he Lord. = ae fe ) 5 Roberts eds ate Son Alto and 
b. Like As The Hart...J/. E. Roberts Tene et M. Costa 
OREERTORS CIT | aed ee ee 4 sta 
Soul’s Longing—(Sop.)..D. Protheroe PC eceine ate Bar—(Med. and 
ORGAN NUMBER LOW: Cem stttelsats W. H. Pontius 


Tannhaeuser March ......... Wagner 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Coronation March 





SUNDAY EVENING; January 2h eee Ce Meyerbeer 


ORGAN NUMBER 


13th 
SUNDAY EVENING, January 27th 


Berceusem isA)) 2 seve secs ss Delbruck ORGAN NUMBER 
ANTHEM |. Me T ratimenreiin si. errasaet les. Schumann 
a, Rock of Ages. .Schubert-Ncidlingcr 
b. I Heard the Voice of Jesus Antnie : BL ny > 
Nia ; G Rathbu a, Glory of God in Nature..Beethoven 
a ae ae es aie b. Great is the Lord and Mar- 
OFFERTORY WeloOUuSiesiels saute acts oes R. Diggle 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought— OFFERTORY 
(Sop., & Tenor or Alto & Open My Eyes, O Lord—(Sop.), 
Bass) eno. eee meres Ambrose R. M. Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER ORGAN NUMBER re 
Commemoration March....C. J. Grey Festival March.......... C.F. Mutter 
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Lorenz’s Christmas Music 
CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


‘“‘The Star of Hope,’’ by John S. Fearis. 
New 1923. Very scholarly arid devout 
cantata. Moderately difficult. 60 cts. 

“The World’s Redeemer,”’ by Fred B. Hol- 
ton. New 1923. Tuneful, colorful and 
churchly. An easy cantata. 60 cents. 

**On to Bethlehem,”’ by Norman Lighthill. 
(New 1923). Two-part cantata for 
junior or women’s choirs. 40 cents. 

These three cantatas sent on approval. To 

seven different cantatas on approval, 

advance 15 cents for postage and packing. 

State grade of difficulty desired. 

CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Our ten most popular out of over 
we publish, sent on approval upon 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


Our ten most popular out of 
publish, sent on approval if you advance 
10 cents for postage and packing. If you 
state voice desired we will so limit selec- 
tion. Send for free Catalog. 

Approval orders good only if “Etude” 
is mentioned, 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W, Filth St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
(218 8. Wabash 
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“Paths—to and from Glory” 


Tue lure of the large salary of public 
favorites among singers has made this 
one of the most coveted of professions. 
Yet, despite the munificent emoluments of 
their labors, few songsters have closed 
their labors with a competence laid by 
to assure even the comforts of their older 
years. 

Perhaps, as singers have come not often 
from the “lap of luxury” to their calling, 
but almost invariably from the ranks of 
the “common herd,” their later return to 
this position is not without its compensa- 
tions in quiet and rest from the excite- 
ment of their careers. In this connection 
the following, from the London Musical 
Opinion is of more than passing interest. 

“Zenatello now a Milan hotel keeper! 
That is what Le Canada Musical tells 
us. Fancy the finest Otello, vocally, that 
I have heard, unctuously saying “Sir” to 
Cook’s tourists! There are many who 
also think that Zenatello was the finest 
Radames, Rodolfo, Cavaradossi, and even 
Canio ever heard at Covent Garden. He 
was certainly the finest Raoul London has 
heard in “Les Huguenots.” His vocal 
decline no doubt dates from that autumn 
season (1908 or 1909) when he sang every 
night at Covent Garden, a strain no con- 
stitution can stand. His marriage to Maria 
Gay, the sensational Carmen, may be 
recalled. 

“Where are the gods of yester-year? 
Sammarco and Scandiani are managing 
Italian theatres and Scotti is in America 
running an opera company of his own. 
These endings, however, are far more dig- 
nified than many an operatic idol’s begin- 
ning. Martinelli was a regimental clarinet 
player. Bonci was apprenticed to a boot- 
maker, Edyth Walker was a school teacher 
in an obscure village, Lina Cavalieri at 
one time sold flowers in the streets of 
Rome, Dalmorés played the trombone in a 
French band, Saléza was a maker of 
sandals in a Pyrennean village, Van Dyck 
was a barrister, Alvarez conducted a 
military band, Rousseliere was a_black- 
smith in Algiers and Morgan Kingston 
at one time a collier.” 


Was 


Wagner and ‘Norma” 


Tue following announcement of the 
Cheater at Riga, gives very much better 
than any other document a true idea of the 
position of Richard Wagner, when he was 
Orchestra Leader at that Theater. 


Notice. 
For the benefit of the undersigned, on 
Saturday, December 11, 1837, there will 
be produced for the first time 


NORMA 


A Great Romantic Opera in two Acts, 
by Bellini, The undersigned thinks that 
he could not better express his veneration 
for the dilettante public of this city than 
by the choice of this Opera for this benefit. 
which is given to him in compensation of 
his work towards the promotion and future 
improvement of the young musical talent 
of this theater. 

“Norma” is, of all Bellini’ Pcrestions, that 
in which the fullness of rich melodies 
unites the deepest feeling with profound 
truth. The very critics most opposed to 
modern Italian music have paid tribute to 
this composition, recognizing that it speaks 
to the heart, reveals profound study and 
does not cater to modern superficiality. 

As nothing has been left undone in the 
preparation and staging of this Opera, 
do not hesitate to invite the theater loving 
public, hoping that my efforts to fulfill my 
trust will be recognized with indulgence. 


RicHarp Wacner, Capellmeister. 


Riga, December 8, 1837. 
E. M. 


THE ETUDE 
Metronome and Memorizing 


By Clara M. Nelms 


One of the most valuable uses of a 
metronome is as an aid in memorizing, 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, as a 
test of memorizing. Frequently a student 
feels that he has committed a work to 
memory, though, as he may put it, “T 
know it, every note, but I’m not right sure 
of them when I try to play it.” That is 
a very accurate statement of the case. He 
can think his way through; but the per- 
formance is laborious. The muscles do 
not respond as they should to the mere 
message from the brain. 

Let the student test out his memorizing 
with the metronome set at a comfortable 
speed. He will, most likely, stumble and 
even stop before getting through the 
composition. Then set the speed back to 
a very ‘slow tempo. At this rate the 
student may be able to prove what he has 
affirmed—that he really does know every 
note, because he has time to think his way 
through. Increasing the speed gradually, 
he will have to think more quickly, and 
will be incidentally developing the physical 
habit, which is as necessary in performing 
from memory as a knowledge of the 
printed page. 


Hearing that Satisfies 


Aut of us have just listened to music; 
and, sometimes we have listened with an 
ineffable pleasure. Then we have wondered 
what really was the reason of such diverse 
sensations. Descriptive Music and Music 
with a Program may stir us; but in “Music 
and Life’ by W. J. Turner, the author 
tells the source of that higher pleasure 
which comes from neither of these. 

“Tt may be taken as an axiom that the 
higher the type of music the less it will 
suggest concrete images and the more it 
will evoke indefinable and mysterious 
states of mind. I say indefinable, for just 
there is a primitive imitation music, 
there is a primitive emotional music which 
arouses in the mind simple emotional states | 
such as anger, nervous excitement, sen- 
suality and fear. The highest type of 
music does not do this: it presents to the 
imagination some extraordinarily satisfy- 
ing but wholly inexplicable and indefina- 
ble beauty. What this beauty is nobody 
knows. We only know that it is the 
most satisfying experience in human life, 
and it must, we feel instinctively, repre- 
sent some immortal truth or higher con- 
sciousness.” 


as 


The First Operas 


Ir is well known that the invention of 
the Melodrama belongs to Italy. “Euri- 
dice,” by Jacopo Peri, is the first. opera. 
and was produced at the theater of the 
court of the Medici, at Florence, Italy, 
October 6th, 1600. 

The Pastoral ““Pomone” by Robert Cam- 
bert, performed at Paris in 1671, is con-’ 
sidered the first French Opera; but the rea! 
founder of French Opera, was an Italian, 
Giovanni Battista Lulli, who produced at: 
the same Academy, the Pastoral “Les 
Fetes de 1’Amour et de Bacchus.” 

The first German Opera is the “Alceste’ 
of Anthony Schweitzer, performed at 
Weimar, May 28, 1773. 

The first Opera ever given in America, 
“The Archers” or “The Mountaineers of 
Switzerland” was composed by the English- 
man, Benj. Carr, who had emigrated to 
America in 1793. The Libretto, founded 
on the same argument as “William Tell,” 
is by William Dunlop. ‘This Opera was 
performed in New York on the 18th of 
April, 1796. 








( 
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; INTERESTING experiments by M. l’Abbé 
: : Ee : . 
Rousselot, Director of the Phonetic Insti- 
tute of Paris, have developed most aston- 
ishing results. Persons deaf and dumb 
| from infancy—not those with temporary 
deafness, as from shell-shock—undergo 
treatment with good results. 


The ‘process is based on the theory that 
very few of our so-called “Mutes” are 
“totally incapable of hearing any sound 
| whatever.” M. Rousselot looks upon the 
i defective or deformed hearing organs of 
| ‘these in the same light as members which 
| through lack of exercise have become use- 
less. And, as in the latter case, he proceeds 
to vivify the hearing nerves by massage and 
exercise. 

The most intricate problem is the dis- 
covery of the subject can hear any sound 
at all, and, if so, what is its pitch, The 
method of doing this we quote from The 
Sackbut. 


“To overcome this, tuning forks are 
used. Dr. Rousselot’s set of forks is 
unique in the world, and includes not only 
hundreds of forks producing the complete 

| scale from the lowest to the highest sounds 
which the human ear can distinguish as a 
note, but ingenious clamps fixed at the 
prongs of every fork can be adjusted so as 
to regulate their vibrations one by one. 


Music Makes Deaf to Hear 


By Lynne Roche 





Thus, between the tones C and D in the 
treble clef, having 512 and 576 vibrations 
respectively, no less than sixty-three differ- 
ent tones can be produced, dffering from 
each other by one vibration per second. 

“The forks are large, and set into vibra- 
tion by the use of a double bass bow. The 
sound *is loud in itself, but not suffi- 
ciently loud for the purpose of ear 
massage. Therefore they are fixed in 
front of a metal sound-box of corre- 
sponding size, and from ths a_rub- 
ber tube and earpieces identical with these 
of a stethoscope convey the sound to the 
ear. One note after another is then trans- 
mitted to the patient until his facial ex- 
pression tells the operator that the sound 
has been heard. Then the massage begins. 
The same sound is produced for about half 
an hour per day; and gradually higher and 
lower sounds, differing cnly by one or very 
few vibrations, are introduced, until the pa- 
tients hear them, and hear.them clearly. 

“Tt is very slow and tedious work, but 
after a few months of daily massage the 
progress is very rapid. After that the 
phonograph is introduced for the purpose 
of repeating the different vowels and con- 
sonants. The result is highly satisfactory, 
and especially because the power of hear- 
ing is immediately followed by the power 
of speech.” 





= How We Listen to Music 


WE get in return Sean to what we 
put into a thing. Or, to quote Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “If you would know the 
wealth of the Indies you must take the 
wealth of the Indies with you.” With 
this idea in mind, it is interesting to read 
what W. J. Turner has to say in his 
“Music and Life’ (E. P. Dutton and 
Company) : 
“If, however, the average person listens 
with his heart and the academical or pro- 
fessional musician (as a rule) with his 
brain, and they are both wrong, in what 
way, it will be asked, is the really musical 
person supposed to listen? I would answer 
—and I do not know if the phrase is new— 
with the sensuous imagination. It is at 
once the rarest and the most arduous way 
in which to listen to music, and perhaps I 
can best further explain what I mean by 

listening with the ‘sensuous imagination’ 
if I cay what the first requirement for 
such a way of listening is. It is mental 
concentration. 


“When I went to hear The Beggar’s 
Opera, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, the audience chewed chocolates 
throughout, and clapped hands violently 
after almost every song. Now, if you can 
think of diving after and unwrapping a 
chocolate while Miss Sylvia Nelis is sing- 
ing, it is certain that you are not hearing 
her, for if you were hearing her you 
wouldn’t taste the chocolate—it would have 
no more flavor than water. Secondly, if 
you really appreciated fully the sensitive- 
ness of her phrasing and the beautiful 
smoothness of her legato singing, it would 
torture your ear to hear the sudden hand- 
clapping as she finished; but the audience 
for the most part is not really listening at 
all, it is just letting the music flow over it, 
and it finds it pleasant, quaint, and senti- 
mental ! It will accept the ear- 
offending and exaggerated vocalization of 
“Peachum” with the same applause as it 
gives to a perfect “Polly” or an almost 
perfect “Macheath.” 





| Helping Pupils to Memorize 





Despite efforts to render the task less 
irksome, a pupil found it exceedingly hard 
| lo memorize. ‘During one of her lessons 


| I happened to recall Josef Hofmann’s brief 
explanation of the mental process involved 
in committing music to memory, as given 


in his “Piano Questions”: 


When we play without notes there are 


; four distinct memories at work. 


I. The visual, which retains the picture 


of the printed page. 


which acts through habit. 











' sections follow each other. 


compounded with 









every 


II. The tonal, the memory of pitch, time, 
and all that pertains to the strictly musical. 
III. The muscular, the automatism in us 


IV. The formal, which is architectural 
in nature and impresses on the mind the 
order in which the various thoughts or 


These four ingredients of the collective 
musical memory are, of course, differently 
individual, and 
everyone will have to find out for himself 
which one or more of the four is of great- 


By Lorene Martin 





est service to him. The ideal memory con- 
sists of a combination of these four w- 
gredients in equal proportion. 

The value of presenting ideas in epi- 
grammatic form was brought heme to me 
at once. For apparently the first time, 
this pupil perceived that memorizing music 
is not a vague undertaking, but that there 
are certain predetermined channels through 
which one’s thoughts may be directed with 
assurance of definite results. 

From .that day onward, she has taken 
special delight in memorizing, committing 
everything practically four times in her 
effort to “four memories” 
equally. Needless to say, music memorized 
in this manner is retained indefinitely. 


exercise her 


The same formula has been found help- 
ful for other pupils, and since making a 
point of copying it on the margin of all 
music to be committed, pupils have had 
little trouble with the memory part of 
their work. 





























| eek judges of tone and 
action surpassed the late 
Emil Liebling, pianist, com- 
poser, teacher and littera- 
teur. And none spoke with 
greater emphasis than he 
of the supremacy of the 


KIMBALL Piano. 


D. A. Clippinger, musical 
conductor and author, who 
also stands today as one of the 
prominent teachers of voice, 
says of the Kimball, “meets 
my needs perfectly.” This 
tribute bespeaks its satisfy- 
ing qualities of tone and 
workmanship. 


Each period of years brings 
forth another group of fa- 
mous critics who add their 
testimony of commendation 
of the KIMBALL—the 


piano of imperishable fame. 


‘‘The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ 
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Chere 1s 


Beauty 





EGIN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
there is beauty in every jar. 


More than a cleanser, more than a 
powder base, more than a protection 
for the skin, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
you will find, is an actual beautifier of 
the complexion. No other cream is 
just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an 
exclusive, an individual therapeutic 
prope:ty that serves to “tone-up’’— 
revitalize—the sluggish tissues of 
the skin. It soothes away redness 





MUSICIANS ! 


Milkweed 
Cream rubbed into the 
finger tips will  soflen 


Ingram’s 


hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your 
fingers the sensiliveness 


that pianist or violinist 





must have. 


There is Beauty in Every Jar 


and roughness, banishes slight im- 
perfections, heals and nourishes the 
skin cells. Used faithfully, it will help 
you to gain and retain the beauty of 
a clear, wholesome complexion—just 
as it has helped thousands of attractive 
women for more than 35 years. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in either 


the 50 cent or the $1.00 size—the dollar 
jar contains three times the quantity 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 


Established 1885 
42 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 
In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


Send us ten cents for Ingram’s New Beauty Purse, containing unique samples 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge and Ingram 's Face Powder. 


Ingram’ Milkweed Cream 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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I OOKING after odds and ends has made 


many a man rich. Besides odds and 


ends of materials, we have odds and ends of 


time, and these are just as important. We 
have all read of the man who learned 
French in the fifteen minutes it took 


his servant to prepare and serve his break- 
fast every morning, 

of a few minutes 
a science or art 


The cumulative results 
a day devoted to learning 
are really remarkable, quite equal to the 
wonders of a small amount of money in- 
vested long of 
compound interest. 

Many of these odds and ends of time 
can be devoted to learning the violin or 
any other musical instrument, if they are 
faithfully used; or they may be profitably 
utilized by adding them to the customary 
schedule of practice. The trouble is that 
these short periods of time often occur 
just when the sound of the practicing may 
prove an annoyance to others. The man 
who lives in a boarding house may not like 
to practice late at night, or at meal times, 
for fear of disturbing others. The student 
who lives at his own home may be deprived 


over a period years at 


of practice because some one is sick in 
the house, or next door. At a hotel, a 
violinist who is wakeful, does not feel 
like putting in an hour’s practice at three 
in the morning, for fear of keeping every- 


One on his floor awake. Innumerable 
things may occur to interfere with prac- 
tice. 


Let us see what can be done to prevent 
the sound of the violin from penetrating 
outside an ordinary room, so that these 
odds and ends of time can be utilized at 
any hour of the day or night. Very few 
of those intended for 
music schools, are constructed so that the 
In an ordinary 
dwelling the sound of a violin can be heard 


buildings, outside 


rooms are sound-proof. 


all over the house, upstairs and down. 

There of reducing 
the violin tone to a minimum. The first 
is the “silent” violin, sometimes called the 
“mute” or “practice” violin, one type of 
which is shown below. 


are several means 





As shown in the picture, it is simply a 
framework, or skeleton and makes a very 
slight sound indeed. The pegs, strings, 
finger-board—in short the entire 
playing mechanism is the same as an ordi- 
nary violin. Another type of “mute” 
violin, which makes a little fuller tone, has 
a belly but no back. An ordinary mute 
can be used on the bridge of these “silent” 
violins, which further reduces the tone, if 
necessary. These instruments are much 
used by violinists when traveling, for use 
on trains, steamships or in hotels where 
the tone of an ordinary violin would prove 
an annoyance to others. They are also 
used by students, who are obliged at times 
to confine the sound of their playing to the 
room in which they are practicing. 

The mute violin. offers the best means of 
silent practice; but the objections are the 
expense of buying an extra instrument, 
and the inconvenience of carrying it around 
in addition to the player’s regular violin. 

The next best means of reducing the 
tone is the mute which is attached to the 
bridge of the ordinary violin. One type 
of such a mute is seen below. 


bridge, 
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Silent Violins and Mutes 


Mutes are made in different shapes; and 
some have five prongs instead of three. 
They are made of ebony, bone, celluloid, 
ivory, and different metals. The primary 
purpose of using the mute is more to 
change the color, than to reduce the vol- 
ume of tone; but, as they do soften the 
tone to some extent, they are often used 
when it is desired to prevent practicing 
from annoying others. The trouble 
however, that with mutes of ordinary size 
and weight, they do not reduce the tone 
sufficiently for real “silent” practice. Every 
one knows that a muted violin will make 


is, 


itself heard to the farthest corner of a 
large concert hall or ordinary dwelling. 
If the desire is to reduce the tone to a 


mere murmur, the only thing to do is to 
have a very large, heavy mute specially 
constructed for that purpose. I recall an 
experience of my young days, when I was 
filling a position as musical director of a 
theater which. played much melodrama. 
It was in the days when it was thought the 
proper thing for the orchestra to play 
incidental music continuously throughout 
the drama. There was a continual “plunk, 
plunk” pizsicato by the strings all the time 
the villain was working out his fiendish 
designs; and while ‘the hero and heroine 
were on the stage, there was “chills and 
fever” music, the members of the 
orchestra called it, consisting of a con- 
stant tremolo by the violins, usually the 
Flower Song, Melody in F, or the Spring 
Song. At the most exciting junctures, as 
when the hero turned up after an absence 
of forty years, the orchestra played a 
loud chord, “Ta-Da-Da-”, 

The violinists found the tremolo passages 
extremely tiresome, since all had to be 
played extremely soft, and would often 
last for twenty minutes or a half hour at 
a stretch. The actors insisted on the soft- 
est of pianissimo, so as not to drown their 
lines. We used ordinary mutes; but that 
failed to soften the tone enough, except by 
using the most delicate bowing in addition. 

One day the idea occurred to me to have 
an especially heavy mute made for these 
interminable tremolos. I went to a brass 
foundry and had a huge mute made of 
solid copper, the top of which towered far 
above the bridge. The affair must have 


as 


weighed about half a pound. But it did 
the work, 

This big mute reduced the tone to a 
thread, which sounded only slightly louder 
than that produced by a healthy bumble- 
bee flying home after a hard days work, 
There was no necessity of racking one’s 
nervous system to “keep it down,” as the 
actors always instructed us. With this 
mammoth mute, one could play full 
strength, without causing the tone to rise 
much above a soft undertone. The actors 
were delighted and carried stories of the 
wonderful “silent” mute to every town they 
visited. 

A specially made, large, heavy, metal 
mute, as described, will reduce the tone 
of an ordinary violin so that it will hardly 
heard outside of the room where it 
is being played, if the doors and windows 
are closed. 

I have known 
silent practice. 


be 


other expedients for 
One student used a bow 
which had never been rosined. As there 
was rosin on the violin strings, an ex- 
tremely faint tone was produced. With 
new strings there would be absolutely no 
tone. Another did left hand work with- 
out using the bow. 

Of course all these forms of silent prac- 
tice, with such expedients as “silent” vio- 
lins, mutes, un-rosined bows, are make- 
shifts; and one does not get the full good 
which he would from playing with full 
tone on a normal violin, without any kind 
of muting. Where no tone at all or a very 
faint tone comes from the violin, the player 
cannot be sure of his intonation; nor can 
he gauge the proper bow pressure. It is 
also harmful to practice too much with a 
mute violin, or an ordinary violin muted. 
The normal tone of the violin is that 
produced without a mute (which is rarely 
used in practical playing); and it is this 
tone that the student must cultivate and 
develop and to which his ear must be- 
come accustomed and his bow pressure 
adapted. 

However, a considerable amount of prac- 
tice with a “mute” violin, or with a normal 
violin muted, can be done without any 
harmful effects, provided that at least an 
equal or greater amount is done with full 
tone on the normal violin, unmuted. 





Advantages of Up-to-date 


Editions of Violin Studies 


By C. F. Nagro 


Ovipne Musin, the eminent Belgian vio- 
lin virtuoso, was right when he said that 
there are enough violin instruction books 
to keep on playing a whole life time. The 
thing that counts is how well one can play 
the studies in each of the books he has 
studied. 

Take for instance the well-known Kayser 
studies, Op. 20, which are divided up in 
three books covering different stages of 
the pupil’s progress. These are of great 
importance and every teacher and earnest 
student should examine carefully a copy 
of these studies in the Presser Edition. 

The Editor, besides working along origi- 
nal lines, uses and abundantly describes 





the method adopted by many well-known 
teachers. This consists in applying many 
varieties of bowings to nearly every study 
in each book instead of but a few of them 
as found in other editions. In this way a 
great deal more can be accomplished than 
by going from one study to another in a 
superficial manner, as done by many pupils. 
It also affords some very interesting prac- 
tice, as it makes a study which has grown 
tiresome sound like a new one, besides giv- 
ing one all the additional useful practice, 
Students ought to master these studies 
with all their variety of bowings before 
going to other books of greater difficulty. 





THE ETUDE 
Correct Hand Position 


By Mme. Jean de Horvath 

MANy pupils complain, “I cannot play 
with accuracy. My runs are uneven and [ 
lack speed, no matter how much I prae- 
tice.” Almost invariably this is due, in 
great part, to a faulty position of the 
left hand. It is imperative that this hand 
held in such a manner that all the 
fingers are the same distance from the 
strings. Otherwise is it logical to expect 
evenness and accuracy? If the fourth ~ 
finger has twice the distance that the 
first finger has to travel in stopping a note, 
will there not, always be a_ perceptible 
break in what should be a_ perfectly 
smooth run? 

To go to the very beginning—the plac- 
ing of the first finger is of paramount 
importance. I always say to my little 
pupils, “make a Hook of your first finger 
and hang it on the string.” If the first 
finger is well bent and is set on the string 
exactly on its tip, the battle is already 
half 


be 


won, 





Keep the palm of the hand in a flat, 
straight line, parallel to the finger-board; 
and what is of greatest importance, keep 
that part of the hand under the fourt’ 
finger just as close to the finger-board as 
that under the first finger. This will 
necessitate an actual effort on the part of 
the pupil, for the hand naturally spreads 
out. 

Keeping the Hand Still 

Place your first and fourth fingers ov 
the D and A strings, making the octave 
[. thereby. Keep the wrist in a straight 
line with your fore-arm, and if the fingers 
are exactly on their tips, you have a very 
good working position. This is easy to 
maintain while both fingers are held 
down; but it must be your aim to hold 
the hand just so, though you are working 
with any finger. It is very difficult to 
learn to hold one’s hand perfectly still at 
the violin; but until this is accomplished 
one’s technic is apt to be of the “hit er 
miss” variety. 


Scales in Octaves 

The study of scales in octaves, usually 
considered “advanced violin work” is very 
beneficial in the earlier stages of study. 
To very little pupils, exercises with the 
octaves found in the first position only 
should be given. Others, capable of mak- 
ing a few slides, may take the easier 
scales in, perhaps, one or two octaves. 
This accomplishes several things. It 
makes for a correct position; it gives an 
idea of the accuracy needed in making 
slides from one position to another; and 
it helps to develop an accurate ear, for 
discrepancies in intonation are easily 
detected in octaves. 

Examine your finger tips. After a bit 
of hard practice you have noticed . the 
groove left by the strings. It is in the 
same place on each finger? It should he. 
Is the callous on your fingers (it is taken 
for granted you practice hard enough to 
get calloused places) exactly on the tip? 
It should be. Practice before a mirror. 
Stand so that you see your: violin from 
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THE ETUDE 


the side. Your left hand should be held 
so that not a bit of the,palm is visible, 
only the back of the hand; and it should 
be held flat, close to, but not agaist the 
fingerboard. Keep your thumb between 
the first and second fingers. high enough 
up to form a slight support for the slid- 
ing fingers, but never so as to hinder, and 
absolutely without pressure. 

If you have caréfully followed all this 
your hand should be in a free and com- 





fortable position. It only remains te 
maintain this posture in every positicn 
on the violin. The hand is not held one 
way for one position, another way for 


another. Hold your fingers just as in the 
first position, and shift the whole hand to 
the required place at the finger board. 
Learn to grasp three or four notes 
quickly. In this way you will gradually 
build up for yourself an accurate and 
reliable hand technic. 


The Viola—The “Ugly Duckling of the Orchestra” 
By Edwin Hall Pierce 


Wuewn in the audience at a symphony 
concert, on your right, at the front of the 
stage, you see the second violins. Directly 
behind them is a group of half a dozen or 
more players whose instruments look so 
much like violins that an unobservant per- 
son will fail to notice the difference. How- 
ever, a more will realize that 
they are larger—about one-seventh larger— 
and that the lowest two strings are wire- 
wound, instead of merely the G-string as 
on the violins. Should curiosity prompt 
you to walk about on the stage after the 
performance and examine the music on 
the racks, you would observe that the 
pages used by this group of players are 
marked “Viola,” and that they are written 
in a strange clef, giving them a somewhat 
exotic and (to the amateur) forbidding 
look. That, in fact, is one of the chief 
reasons why the instrument has been so 
universally avoided by amateurs, although 
the task of learning a new clef is by no 
means difficult as they are wont to 
suppose, and this clef, having “middle ce 
on the middle line, has been chosen and 
consistently maintained because most con- 
venient to the compass of the instrument. 
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An Orchestral Necessity 

A school-boy once defined salt as being 
“what makes your potato taste bad if you 
don’t put any on.” Similarly, we might 
describe the viola as “what makes an or- 
chestra sound thin and empty when it isn’t 
there.” Although solo passages, sometimes 
of great beauty, occur for the viola, its 
chief function is to complete the inner har- 
mony of the strings by filling the rather 
wide gap which exists: between the com- 
pass of the violins and the ‘cellos. The 
tone is somewhat somber, like that of a 
deep contralto voice, and appears to the 
best advantage when combined or con- 
trasted with the brighter tones of the 
violin. For this reason, there have been 
very few indeed who have undertaken a 
public concert career as solo violists; one 
could count them almost on the fingers of 
one hand. The most noted, perhaps, of 
these very unusual individuals was Her- 
mann Ritter, of whom we shall speak more 
presently. 


Viola Players 

Where-do the viola players come from? 
One almost never viola instruction 
advertised, while of instruction books there 
are few published and still fewer sold. 
The usual history of the making of a 
viola player is this: He is originally an 
experienced violinist, takes up the 
viola because of a personal liking for the 
tone of that instrument, or because he sees 
a better opening for employment, either 
in an orchestra or a string quartet. Ex- 
cept for the fact that the viola demands 
the use of a slightly heavier bow than the 
violin, has slightly longer stretches for the 
fingers, and reads from a different clef, 
the technic of the instruments is identical, 
and an expert violinist scarcely necds a 
teacher or even an instruction book when 
he embarks!oa his adventures as a violist. 
All he needs is a few weeks’ diligent prac- 
tice in mastering a new clef and becoming 
accustomed to\a different stretch of the 
hand. At the’ same time, although the 
viola is not greatly in demand as a solo 


sees 


who 


instrument, it will improve his style greatly 
to master a few solos. Among such pieces 
we may name as of outstanding excellence 
Kalliwoda’s Sia Nocturnes, Rubinstein’s 
Sonata for Viola and Piano, and Hans 
Sitt’s Concertstiick for the Viola. 


The Viola’s History 

The viola has a very interesting history. 
It is, in fact, somewhat older than the 
violin, being the first instrument of a real 
violin sort to take the place of the ancient 
“viol’—an instrument with a flat back and 
more numerous strings. In Italy, between 
1600 and 1650, it was in fact called the 
violin, and when, a few years later, what 


we now call “violins” came into vogue, 
they were alluded to as “piccoli wiolini alla 
Francese’ (little violins in the French 
style). When the modern violin grew 


into universal favor, the viola had to take 
a back seat for quite a time. It still held 
a place in the orchestra, though the part 
allotted to it was often somewhat unim- 
portant and intrusted to inferior players ; 
but it almost completely disappeared from 
chamber-music. the time Haydn 
and Mozart, however, there was a reaction 
in its favor and it came to its own again. 
In Haydn’s string quartets its part is 
equally interesting and important with that 


3y of 


of the violins, and orchestral composers 
have demanded and expected more and 
more of it as time went on. Wagner’s 


viola parts often demand a real virtuoso 
player, and the same is true of more re- 


cent composers, for instance, our own 
MacDowell, in his Indian Sinte. 
Ritter’s Viola 
As most violin-makers know, the size 


of the viola, though larger than the violin, 
is not enough larger to give it the fullest 
resonance of tone that might belong to it. 
This state of affairs is permitted for con- 
venience, as a really full-sized viola would 
be big for a person of ordinary 
physique to hold conveniently violin- 
fashion, while, on the other hand, it would 
be too small to be held ’cello-fashion. 
Hermann Ritter, to whom we have alluded 
above, was quite a large man, and he had 
a viola of the theoretically proper size 
made for his own use, as well as several 
more of the same description for his pupils. 
These instruments, instead of being merely 
one-seventh larger than the violin, were a 
full one-half larger, and he felt convinced 
that he had done just the right thing. 
However, they never came into general 
use. The present writer, being at one time 
a professional viola player, had long a 
curiosity to see one of these big violas, and 
left a sort of an informal commission with 
a certain violin dealer to inform him if 
one ever found its way to his shop. In 
the course of years, luck favored him, and 
a big viola of the Hermann Ritter style 
was placed in the writer’s hands on ap- 
proval. The tone was rich and full, but a 
little harsh, and it was extremely tiresome 
to play, as it called for such ‘a stretch of 


too 


arm. Laying it down, he took up a fine 
old viola of the usual size, bearing th« 
name of some comparatively unknown 


maker in Dublin, and found it, so much 
more sympathetic to play on that he imme- 
diately and for all time threw his big 


viola aspirations in the discard. 
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LEOPOLD AUER’S 


reminiscences of seventy years In MUSIC 


MY LONG LIFE 
IN MUSIC 


By the author of “Violin Playing As I Teach It” 


More than the memoirs of a great master of the violin—an engrossing record 
of a rich and varied life. Pro‘essor Auer knew all the great musicians of his 
time and writes here unforgettably of Brahms, the Rubinsteins, Sarasate, 
Wieniawski, Rossini, Von Biilow, Paderewski, Tchaikovsky and many others, 
including his famous pupils Elman, Heifetz, Zimbalist, Seidel, etc. He tells, 
also, of his experiences in the Paris of Napoleon III, at the courts of Russia, 
in a London home frequented by Gladstone, Disraeli and Edward VI, and in 
the private reception halls of Abdul Hamid II. 


With 47 portraits—many of them (those of Nicholas Rubinstein, Cesar Cu 1 
Davidoff, Abdul Hamid II, etc.) unobtainable elsewhere in this country. $5.00. 


By FREDERICK H. MARTFNS 
Author of ‘‘Violin Mastery,” etc. 


STRING MASTERY 


The secrets of string mastery revealed by the greatest virtuoz0s and 
teachers of all the string instruments. In intimate interviews 
with the author such artists as Macmillen, Morini, Huberman, 
Casals, Svecenski, the Flonzaleys, and many others, disclose the 
how of artistic playing based on their. own tested experience. 


16 autographed portraits. $3.00. 
Your bookseller has these books or can get them { 
for you. Write to us for a free pamphlet de- 


scribing our other important books on music. 







































443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
Pat Sg ARO aI 
ns IT’S REALLY SURPRISING 
emunder|| . om. 
tuber’s ‘‘ t t ic Course’”’ \ 
1846 THE VIOLIN NAME OF FAME aoe has met with the atin avkeavel of super- } 
ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS visors and teachers. 
For all Kinds of Players The coming school year will find this 
course forming the backbone of public school | 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 
“TOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSON AL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command, 

Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 
tive instruments restored and_ results specified in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CHOICEST STRINGS. 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD’’ —the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
125 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


HE THIRD and FOURTH grades are the critical turning 

points in every pupil’s education. Progress depends on using 
musjc that interests and develops. ‘This is difficult to find. The | 
following NEW music is that kind of 


THIRD and FOURTH GRADE MUSIC 


instrumental music in many of the more 
advanced cities. Its practicability has been 
proven by four years’ use in public schvols. 
Constant revision keeps it up to date in 
particular. 






every 





We would appreciate the opportunity of 
sending complete copies on approval to super- 
and 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1530 East 55th Street Chicago, III. 
Publishers of Easy Band and Orchestra Music 


visors teachers. 




















John Mokrejs Gr. Pr. Gr. Pr. 
FROM AN OLD ALBUM....3 30c A YELLOW VIOLET....4 40c 
AT. PARTING “2....:---.- 3-4 30c DOWN CHERRY LANE 4 50c 
Mokrejs uses the piano much as Schumann did, painting tone pictures 
with big chord and octave effects 
L. Leslie Loth Gr. Pr. 
ARABESQUE-INTERMEZZO......4-5 50c 
Will promote piano fluency because of melodic thread woven through | 
a tonal pattern. Good recital number } 
Theodora Dutton Fen Gr. Pr. ; 
THE GALLANT KNIGHT 3-4 40c A MOONLIGHT DANCE 3 50c { 
Pr. Gr. 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA. .. .3-4 40c 


Imaginative, program pieces that have real musical values [ 
OOO 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 


Be sure to revicter your name on our STUDY SERVICE SHEET. It is 
edited by the leading teachers and is sent free to piano teachers. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Science proves the danger 





of bleeding gums 


EDICAL science proves that un- 
\ healthy gums cause serious ail- 
I} ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the gums) often suffer 
; from other ills, such as rheumatism, == 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- = 
ened vital organs. These ills have wey 
been traced in many cases to the ftp’ 6 7 TQ, 















Pyorrhea germs which breed in : 
pockets about the teeth. 


i} Four out of five people over 
i forty have Pyorrhea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the tecth decay 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system of the 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your 
teeth. Keep Pyorrheaaway. Visit 
your dentist often for teeth and i 
gum inspection, and make daily 
use of Forhan’s For the Gums 


Forhan’s For the Gums will SRE 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used consistently 
Ordinary dentifricescannot do 
this. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S. 
and Canada 


; Formula of 
{ R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. j 
FORHAN Co. : 
New York Di 
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LASS PIN 
FREE CATALOG SIVE NAME OF choot of 


CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 4, = 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- he 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel (Oc oh 


Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz, Sterling Ag A\Z 
NS’ 


sitver,40@ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
49 F 
BastianBros.Co. 5§5 BastianBldg., Rochester, N.Y. 2529 





of sterling and solid gold pins and rings, 
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AMERICAN 


| STATIONERY 
Tia 


Apaper—for informal correspondence 
f . . 
and household business uses. Music 
teachers find this splendid for their 
istatements, announcements and ma- 
terial orders. Noted for its sterling 
‘quality. Printed on National Bank 
/,, Bond—exquisite writing surface.Size 
4 of sheet 6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
4) \Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a package 
now. Remit with order — or, if inconvenient at 
the moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 
Denver and outside of U.S. add 10%. 
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The American Stationery Co. 
1134 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
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THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
1134 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 


Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 


MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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The Bowing of Dotted Triplets 


By Ben Venuto 


A cERTAIN rhythm | zi “he ‘ a) | 


always seems to present unusual diffh- 
culties, when it comes to a really accurate 
performance, Beginners and amateurs are 
apt to let it degenerate unconsciously into 
| aes @ im | 
while even highly-skilled players, who un- 
derstand exactly how it should be done, 
often have difficulty in getting a perfect 
ensemble, among several players on the 
same part, in an orchestra. The most fa- 
miliar classical example of such a rhythm 
is in the first Allegro of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. Possibly the most popu- 
lar method of bowing this, at the present 


something like pt 
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is much to be said in favor of the method 


which Spohr recommends, if only properly 


ws XW eae 
understood, | | 
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Here the notes are all played with separate 
bows; but the bowings, instead of being 
of equal length, are made to match the 
length of the notes. Starting, say, twelve 
inches from the point of the bow, the first 
note (a down bow) uses nine inches, the 
second note (an up bow) uses three inches, 
and the third note (a down bow) uses six 
inches, which brings one to the point of 
the bow. The fourth note, (i. ¢., the first 
one of the second group) uses nine inches 
of up bow, the fifth note three inches of 
down bow, and the sixth note six inches 
of up bow, which brings one to the same 
place on the bow where we started, and 
ready to begin the next measure in the 
same way. This ingenious and effective 
device of bowing is too often neglected by 
modern players. 





The New Tariff 


Viotrntsts and players on other stringed 
instruments have noticed that they have 
had to pay quite a little advance for in- 
struments, strings, and other musical mer- 
chandise, since the new tariff went into 
effect Sept. 20th, 1922. 

Under this new tariff there is a specific 
tax of one dollar on each violin, viola, 
‘cello, and string bass imported, besides 
an ad valorem duty of thirty-five per cent. 
This applies to every grade of instrument, 
irrespective of price. 

Musical gut strings which were former- 
ly twenty per cent ad valorem (according 
to value) are now forty per cent ad va- 
lorem; quite a heavy advance. The ad va- 
lorem duty on toy musical instruments has 
been increased from thirty-five per cent to 


seventy per cent. Other musical in- 
struments, such as brass, reed, wood-wind 
and string instruments and harmonicas, 
excepting those mentioned above, have had 
the duty increased from thirty-five per 
cent to forty per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the violinist and player of string instru- 
ments have been especially hard hit, both 
strings and instruments. 
seem that the government might 
have made an exception of musical instru- 
ments and merchandise, and not have in- 
creased their duty, since these goods are 
bought largely by a class of people who 
do not draw exorbitant wages or salaries. 
the advance strikes a blow at 
musical education. 
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It would 
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Answers to Violin Correspondents 





She Etude Makes No Comparisons. 

R. R. P.—In justice to its advertisers, 
THe Ervupe finds it impossible to answer ques- 
tions which ask which is the best school of 
music, the best teacher, best make of various 
instruments or questions which ask us to com- 
pare the standing of various musical institu- 
tions. We have, however, never heard any- 
thing of a detrimental character to the insti- 
tutions you name. 


Copy of Stradivarius. 

M. P.—The label in your violin reading, 
“France, Modele d’apres Antonius Stradi- 
varius, ete.,”” means that the violin was made 
in France after the model of Stradivarius. 

In other words, it is a French copy of a 
Stradivarius. The label does not give the 
maker’s name, and the chances are that it is 
n French factory fiddle of no great value. 
However, I could not guess at the value 
without seeing it. 


Asnati. 

B. W.—According to the label in your vio- 
lin, it is an Amati; but I am afraid there is 
not more than one chance in a million that 
it is a genuine Amati. Still, it is not impossi- 
ble. As there is no expert in your town, who 
ean tell you definitely what the violin is, you 
will have to ship it to one of the large. cities, 
to an expert, for examination, 


Starting at Twenty-six. 





H. W. S.—Starting at 26, one might not 
be able to acquire much technie in violin 


playing, but the fact that you played the vio- 
lin when you were ten or twelve years of age 
is greatly in your favor. When one has an 
early foundation, there is something to build 
on in later years, and I have no doubt that 
you can make considerable advancement, now 
that you have started to study the violin in 
earnest. I could not say just what your 
prospects are without a hearing. Try to find 
a good teacher and study for a year, and at 
the end of that time you will be able to tell 


definitely what the future has in store for 
you. 2.—As a start you might get the first 


book in harmony by Preston Ware Orem, pub- 





lished by the Theo. Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 
3 If you have time and opportunity you 
world best study the piano as well as the 


violin, but if you only have time for one in- 





strument put all your time on the instru- 
ment you expect to make your principal one. 
4.—Musical America is published in New 
York city, and the Violinist Magazine in Chi- 
cago, 


Poor Tone Causes. 


O. C.—The bad tone your friend complains 
of might come from several different causes, 
so I cannot tell just which one it is. It might 
come, first from strings of poor quality, or 
false strings; second, from poor bowing, or 
crooked bowing; third, from bowing too near 
or too far from the bridge; fourth, from the 
hair of the bow being worn out, or not being 
properly rosined; fifth, from the fingerboard 
not being perfectly level, or full of little 
grooves caused by long continued use; sixth, 
pom the strings being too close to the finger- 
yard, 


Care of Bow 
W.. ‘W. 


Hair. 


H.—Possibly your bow hair fails 


to “take hold” on the string for the first 
inch or two at the frog, because it has be- 
come greasy through handling. In picking 
up a bow, many violin students finger the 
hair for an inch or two from the frog. As 


there is a natural oil secreted by the skin, 


the hair becomes dirty and greasy at this 
point. The fingers should never touch the 
hair at any point throughout its entire 
length. Possibly also some grease might have 
been spilled on the hair at the point you 
complain of. Take an old tooth brush and 


wash the bad spot with soap and water, and 
re-rosin the bow. New hair should always be 
treated with powdered rosin before rubbin 
it on the cake. 2 


Tening the Violin. 


T. L. K.-You ask if your inability to tell 
whether your A string is too high or too low, 
when you are trying to tune it to the piano, 
is a sign that you have a “dull” ear. I am 
afraid it is. Violin students of great talent, 
with very sensitive musical hearing, can tell 
instantly whether a musical sound is too high 
or too low. However, with continual practice, 
your ear will no doubt improve and become 
much more sensitive to small differences in 
pitch. In time you will no doubt learn to 
tune your violin correctly. 





THE ETUDE 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE‘BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Tnstruments of the 
Worlds Great Artists 


Tn every field of music where wind instruments are 
used Conus nre recognized as supreme. Homer Rode- 
heaver, the famous trombone soloist and musical diree- 
tor with the Billy Sunday Evangelistic party, writes: . 
“‘Accept my sincere congragulations on your unusually 
fine trombone. Iam using it in our great tabernacle 
meetings and everyone speaks of the beauty of its tone. 
I like it better every day,” 

A significant tribute added to the myriads already 
received from Concert Band, Symphony, Opera and 
popular orchestra conductors. Exclusive features and 
me'hods of manufacture make Conns easter (0 

p.ay, perfect in scale, reliable in action. 


FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS. 
i onn is the only maker of every instrument 
us¢ a in the band. Write for details, mention- 
ing instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1118 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Homer Rodcheaver 
Trombone 
Virtuoso 














PICTURE BANJOS 
VEGA LUTE SAXOPHONES 
MANDOLIN TRUMPETS 
Pay TROMBONES 
mee CLARINETS 


Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure or profit— 
easy to play. Vega instruments used by famous 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog of any 
instrument. 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


THE VEGA co. 


155 Columbus Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 





VIOLINS and CELLOS 


Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRINGS 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 
Musicians’ Supply Company 


60 LaGrange Street Boston, Mass, 





VIOLIN 
The ACADEMY violin method with PIANO AC- 
COMPANIMENT for BEGINNERS is a, digest of 
STANDARD TECHNICAL STUDIES and a few 


TEACHERS 


world famous melodies. Endorsed by State 
Universities, public and private Schools. 
At all Dealers 
CAVANAUGH MUSIC CO., (Publisters) 
Wichita, Kansas 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by tho greate-’ artists. Easy 
terms, if desired, Get details today. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St, DPonver, Colo 
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HAVE you a musical idea you think Will sell? Do you know 
where and how to sell? Send your music manuscripts or 
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Special to Music Clubs—We have cayefully prepared lists 
of Polk Songs—Musie of all Nations, et)., suitable for use in 
Music Clubs. We can tell you just Where the music can be 
purchased and the cost of each seleetion, This saves time and 
disaspointment. Our advice is based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Music Market through persogal contact. 
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1704 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mgr. Judson Eldridge—Pianist- *-Teacher—Composer 
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THE KTUDE 


Happy, restful 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Your Name on 
200Sheets 100 Envelopes 


Use our stationery that expresses good 
taste and your own individuality. We 
will print your name and address in 
rich blue on 100 double sheets of 644 x 
101%" linen finish paper—your choice 
of white, buff, pink or blue,—and 100 
envelopes to match, 534 x 344" high, 
and will mail prepaid—all for $1.00 
($1.10 west of Denver). An ideal 
Christmas gift. We will mail it any- 
where for you. 

Specify style—write name and 

address plairly. Send $1.00 

with your order to-day. 

P Dept. B-8, 302 W. 34 

Hoosier PaperCo., Street, Marion, Ind. 








Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged come 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized Wax 


gradually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . - 5c 


























Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75¢ Al ™ 
Phelactine (hair remover) . , . $1 Drug Stores 
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Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago. Counters 


LEARN TO COMPOSE 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 20 LESSONS 
Write for Particulars . 

R. W. MARTIN SCHOOL F 

145 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


Genuine Dent's! 


All drug stores 
or by maif—25 
cents. Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent&Co, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ArtTH 


UR DE GUICHARD 





Always send your full name and address. N 
been neglected. 


Only your initials or 
Make your questions short and to the point, 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metrono 
to the greater number of ETUDE 


The Figure 2 over Wighth-notes in 
12/8 time. 


> 


Q. What is the meaning of the figure 2, 
which occurs several times in the Tschaikow- 
sky number (from measure 27) on page 465 
of the July Etude?—M. C. P., Rochester. 


A. The time signature of this Andante 
is 12/8, or four dotted quarter notes to a 
measure. The dotted quarter-note, or beat, 
contains its natural subdivision of three 
eighth-notes; but, from the 27th measure, 
the composer desires a more measured 
rhythm and, therefore, gives but two (2) 


eighth-notes to the beat, Thus the figure 2 
means that the two eighth-notes are to be 
played to the beat, or dotted quarter note, 
instead of three as the time value indicates. 


Should One Play as the Composer In- 
dicates? 

Q. In one of my piano studies the left 
hand chord has to be rolled, the G played 
first, then the B; but I find, if I reverse it 
and play the B before the G, it sounds just 
as good to my ear. May I do sor wt, Also, 
part of @ composition calls for pp. Cannot 
we play it f. or mf? iii. What snould I do 
when a piece has no slurs whatever? Should 
I phrase it according to my ideas?—W. N., 
Manistique, Mich. 


A. The bass-note G must be played first, 
because all music is built on a foundation and 
that foundation must be correctly played. 
An inversion does not sound the same as the 
original position. ii. You should always en- 
deavor to interpret the composer's ideas, 
according to his instructions as marked. 
jii. According to your own ideas, provided 
these are founded upon a knowledge of har- 
mony and melodic construction. iv. Refer 
your other questions to your teacher and 
write to Paul Pearson, Manager Chautauqua, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


and Varied Questionnaire. 
of Nicollet, Minn., sends a very 


A Copious 
H. M. 8., 


long list of questions, many of which are 
too elementary for treatment here, others 
are neither interesting nor instructive and 


yet others may be answered by reference to 
«a small pocket dictionary of music. The fol- 
lowing are among the uscful questions + 


i. What is the mordent? the turn? the 
pralltriller? the hautboy? the modern in- 
strument that resulted from the viola da 
gamba (or gambe)? Is _ the accordion used 
in the symphony and of what use is it in 
other ways? syncopation ? what classics have 
good examples of this? 


ii. Who was Bononcini? C. Grant Schaefer? 
Boschi? brief like of Hugo Wolf? for what 
instrument did Bach compose? In a_ book 
on Handel it says “he attracted by his piano 
playing; he was then 12, but the piano was 
not invented until 1708, when Handel was 
23: is not the organ the instrument which is 
meant? 

A. Is the Mordent as given by Stainer’s 
Dictionary; B. is the Single Mordent accord- 
ing to Grove; C. the Double Mordent 
(Grove) ; D. is_ the Pralltriller (Riemann) ; 
or inverted mordent ; E. is the simple form of 
the turn (Stainer), of which there are Many 
kinds and_ variants. Consult various dic- 
tionaries of music. The subject of the turn 
may be again taken up in a later issue of 
Tsp ETuDE. 
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The hautboy _ (French, haut bois ; 
oboe), meaning high wood, is the 

wood reed instrument, having a double 
and a compass from B below middle C 
the octave above the fifth line of 

elef. The modern successor of the Viol da 
Gamba (gamba, jambe: leg) is the violon- 
cello. It was so named because it was held 
between the performer's legs or knees. The 
accordion is not abn orchestral instrument. 
Like the German Concertina, of which it is 
the forerunner, it can be played only in the 


a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


readers will not be considered. 


o questions will be answered when this has 


mic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 


key in which it is made and tuned. The 
English concertina, a much more artistic 
and complete instrument, may be played in 
any key. Syneopation (Greek, sungkope, a 
cutting off) is a cutting off of the regular 
aecent and giving it to the weak beats of 
the measure. All the great masters have 
largely employed syneopation, Schumann 


most particularly ; there is searcely an over- 
ture to be found without it. 


ii. There were several Bononcini, three at 
least. The one most celebrated was Giovanni- 
Battista Xononeini (usually spelled Buon- 
onecini), born at Modena about 1660 and died 
at the age of ninety. He was a _violoncel- 
list, maitre de chapelle and musical director. 


He composed many successful operas, besides 
masses and symphonies. Called to London 
(England) as director of the opera at the 
King’s Theatre, he became the rival of 
Handel but was able to hold his position 


only by the protection of the duke of Marl 
borough. He lost all esteem when he had a 
madrigal performed as of his own compo- 
sition, whereas it was discovered to be the 
composition of Lotti. Cc. Grant Schaefer, 
organist, Newark, N. J., member of the 
Newark Festival Association and Chairman 
of the music committee. Giuseppe Boschi 
was the most celebrated bass of the 18th 
century. He created most of the bass roles 
of Handel’s earlier operas under the baton 
of the maestro Hugh Wolf, born in 1860, 
in Styria, died at Vienna, 1903. Composer, 
musical director, teacher and eritic, he is 





most justly celebrated as a composer of 
lieder, of which we have some oa0 all Cot 
them remarkable for their declamatory fit- 
ness. The piano, with hammers to strike 
the strings, was invented in 1711 by Barto- 
lomeo Cristofori, at Florence (Italy). The 
invention, however, Was vcry little known 
out of Italy—if at all. About the same 
time, Gottfried Silbermann, of Freiberg, 
working independently and without any 
knowledge of Cristofori’s invention, also dis- 
covered and applied the same.system to the 
instrument. The honor for the hammer 
mechanism, therefore, really belongs to both 
inventors. Bach did not, at first, entirely 
approve of these pianos, or pianofortes, as 


they were termed; but he became reconciled 
to them as further improvements were added. 
Bach composed largely for the Klavier (Das 
wohltemperierte Klavier)—that is;)}for i the 
Claveein or Harpsichord and Clavichord, for 


the organ and, later, for the piano, to say 
nothing of his compositions for voices and 


for orchestral instruments. Handel, who was 
contemporaneous with Bach, both born in 
1685, wrote for the same instruments. 


How to Know the Key in Which One 
is Playing. 


Q. Please explain how, when playing @ 
piece by car or from memory, I can tell 
what key I am playing in at once? Although 
I can play it through without mistakes, I 
cannot. tell what the key is until I have 
finished and found the note on which it 
ends. Sometimes this does not work right, 
if it is written in @ minor.—H. J., Paris, 
Til. 

A. The question lacks precision; it is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to comprehend 


Unless entirely 
end, a com- 
improvised— 
chords and 


intended. 
beginning to 
written or 


exactly what is 
chromatic from 
position—whether 


must have tonality founded on 

seales, and these must be known by the 
performer (for tonality, understand key). 
There can be no accuracy of playing unless 
the seale and chords, in another word, the 
key of the piece be known. The chord, or 
triad is the scaffolding of the key, as, for 
example: C—E—G, or a Shia Pu, ath 
the vacant spaces and we have the scale of 


C major (tonality, key), as:CdBEfGa b.€: 


Make the third and the sixth flat and we 
have the same key minor: C d Eb f G ab 
b b C (harmonic minor scale of C). It 


should be noted that the distinetive features 
of the harmonic minor are a flatted third and 
a flatted sixth. In the course of a_ piece, 
when a new sharp, or a new flat, occurs 
repeatedly on an accented beat, a transi- 
tory modulation has taken place: if a sharp, 
the new key-note is one semi-tone above the 
sharp; if a flat, the new key-note is a per- 
fect fifth above the flat (or a perfect fourth 
note of a piece, 


below it). As for the last 

an almost infallible rule is that the last and 
lowest note in the bass is the key note. If it 
be the same as that indicated by the key- 
signature, it will be that note major; if not, 
it will be a minor third below the key- 
signature, and the key will be that note 
minor. It is impossible for you to play a 
piece, either “by ear or from memory” “with- 


out mistake,’ without knowing the key. 


I see America go singing to her des- 
tiny. —Walt Whitman. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 





NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 


November, 1923 Price 

Album of Compositions for the Pianoforte 

——-Preston: ieee We. svsieys sis. s, oe ee .80 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio.... .35 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte..... -30 
Bobolinks, Cantata—Busch............ .30 
Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano..... .30 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 

ACCOlAY: 5555 OF was stereo babe lore .35 
Earle’s Modern Graded Course—3 

Grados.) Gach <2 3360. . Vaee eee ons 35 
Easy Opera Album—Piano Solo........ .35 
First Grade Book, Bilbro............. .35 
Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle—Lieurance .40 
From My Youth—Piano Sketches— 

Kroentziin (Opi 85,.... <sacpietstccotststisne -30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod......... 15 
Kansas City Spirit, Cantata for Mixed 

Voices—Busch <>. ..3. See cken oe .05 
Lemare Organ Transcriptions........ -50 
Music Writing Book—Hamilten....... .20 
New Album of Marches..............- 35 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams .40 
New Recital Album, Piano............ 35 
New Theory Book—Orem.......... ine -60 
Organ Score Anthem Book, Vol. 1— 

Sweney and Kirkpatrick.......... : 35 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

LGUrer’: ...5). s/.ceepele Sa © Seinen -40 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot............ -30 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

Part. bo o.is 6) eee SE Ce. o .30 
Songs for Girls, Album............... .40 
Standard Vocal Repertoire............ -35 
Stories Notes Can Tell—Terry......... .35 
Studies for Violin—Fiorillo........... .35 
Sweney’s Anthem Selections.......... 35 
Twenty-five Little Melodies for the Piano 

——M ANA UCR 45.) csi wives ys, oseteeerieiels .30 
Vocal Studies for Low Voice—Whelpton .30 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Music 


Directors who have followed “The Choir 
Master” column in Tue Ervupe are ac- 
quainted with the Thanksgiving anthems 
and solos listed there. Other anthems 
available for the purpose are: All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell, Thomson; 
Awake My Soul to Sound His Praise, 
Pike; Festival Jubilate, Barnes; O Lord 
How Manifold, Ham; To Thee O Lord 
Our Hearts We Raise, Lansing. 

The Christmas season is approaching 
and the efficient choir leader will secure 
his music early and avoid any possible 
disappointment in belated deliveries by 
express or post. A new cantata by R. M. 
Stults—King of Kings and Lord of All, is 
just off the press and it is written in Mr. 
Stults’ best style. Choirs that have used 
this composer’s former works will want 
to sing this cantata. Other cantatas that 
have been successfully used by choirs are: 
The Holy Night, by Chaffin; The Greatest 
Gift, by Petrie; The Morning Star, by 
Camp; The Herald Angels, The King 
Cometh and The Wondrous Light, by 


Stults. Mr. Paul Ambrose has written a 
new Christmas solo for us, The Angel’s 
Song, which will doubtless be a favorite 


with soprano and tenor soloists. 

Mr. Preston Ware Orem has contributed 
a notable anthem to our catalog and one 
that the best choirs will be glad to add 
to their repertoire, The Lord Said Unto 
My Lord is strictly scriptural and uses 
the passages containing the prophecies and 
fulfillment. Mr. W. Berwald gives us 
an inspiring new anthem, Mortals Awake 
and new choral arrangements have been 
made of Gounod’s Nazareth and Adam’s 
Holy Night. 

We have also issued a second book of 
Standard Christmas Carols containing the 
favorites omitted from the first group, and 
two special pamphlets of carols, one for 
treble voices and the other for men’s 
voices. Three Slovak Carols, selected and 





arranged by Mr. 
novelty for use in a carol service. 


Kountz will prove a 


“On Sale” selections of cantatas, 
anthems, solos, organ compositions and 
carols will be sent for the inspection of 
choir directors upon request. 

A complete list of Christmas music will 
be mailed to any one interested. 


Thirty-fifth Annual 
Holiday Offer 


The very mention of Christmas brings 
to mind the doing of something for others, 
and it is only right and proper that busi- 
ness houses should give Christmas buyers 
every opportunity to purchase to the best 
advantage. The annual holiday offers of 
the Theodore Presser Co. were created 
to give music teachers, music students and 
music lovers opportunities to purchase 
gifts at a saving. The low holiday prices 
on excellent musical literature books and 
music albums for instrumentalists and 
singers, young and old, will be found in 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Holiday Offer 
presented on other pages. These works 
are offered at special holiday cash prices, 
postpaid, that represent quite a saving 
under the regular professional prices that 
apply on these works throughout the rest 
of the year. In addition to these music 
publications, the Annual Holiday Offer 
also carries numerous suggestions of other 
musical gifts, such as music rolls and 
satchels, pictures, placques, musical jew- 
elry, calendars, etc. 

There is the old slogan, “Do your Christ- 
mas shopping early” to be kept before us 
at this time, and it is advisable to make 
selections from the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Holiday Offer early, ordering at once in 
order to avoid disappointment through 
waiting until late when the mails are 
crowded with the usual holiday rush. The 
musical literature works that are offered 
present many fine volumes that every 
music lover will profit by reading and 
such volumes used as Christmas gifts to 
music lovers make a substantial lasting 
gift, one that is a source of much pleasure 
and profit to the recipient. 


Monthly Packages of 
New Music 


Every teacher appreciates the opportun- 
ity to examine new music suitable for 
teaching or recital purposes. Our plan of 
sending small assortments of late music 
“on sale” each month during the teaching 
season offers much help and is very con- 
venient for teachers or soloists. To 
patrons carrying “on sale” accounts with 
us, such packages are sent regularly with- 
out special request, but we are very glad 
to extend this service to as many others 
as care to ayail themselves of it. No 
particular obligation is involved beyond 
returning in good order any of the music 
not used. A postal card request giving 
information as to size of class, the 
branches taught, will place any teacher 
on our mailing list for New Music. We 
only need to know whether music is 
wanted for voice, piano, violin or organ. 
In all correspondence on this subject the 
words “New Music On Sale” should be 
included as this will prevent confusion 
with “on sale” orders of another kind. 
All music sent “on sale” is billed at the 
same discount as allowed on regular orders 
and all “on sale” music is returnable at 
the end of the season if not found usable. 
Remember, a postal ecard giving the infor- 
mation above suggested will start these 
packages coming to you at regular inter- 
vals for the entire season. 


New Musical Calendars 
For the Year 1924 


We have prepared an especially attrac- 
tive calendar for the year 1924 and teach- 
ers desiring to give their pupils a little 
Christmas remembrance will find these 
calendars the best nominally priced 
Christmas remembrance that can be se- 
cured in the music line. The portraits of 
twelve great masters are reproduced on 
this calendar and the dates of birth and 
death of each of these twelve composers 
are given. ‘There is also an interesting 
grouping, under each month, of prominent 
composers born in that month together 
with the date of birth. This calendar is 
a practical one, being artistic in design, 
and is well printed. It is approximately 
1344 x 10% in size. There is no calendar 
pad, each month being printed on the 
face of the calendar, making it convenient 
to see past or future months as well as 
the current month. ‘These calendars are 
a real Christmas bargain at 10 cents each 
or $1.00 a dozen. Our earnest suggestion 
to those interested in these calendars is 
that they order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment that might be experienced by any 
ordering late when the stock is depleted. 


The Ideal 
Hand Position Cards 

Here is a device that will be of the 
greatest value to both teachers and stu- 
dents. From a photograph of the hand 
of one of the world’s greatest teachers, 
our artist has placed the ideal piano hand 
before the eye in a most graphic form, 
with dotted lines leading to text calling 
attention to the action of the various mus- 
cles and members used in playing. These 
cards will be published in two sizes. The 
larger one, to be hung on the studio wall, 
will be 14%4 x 6%4 inches in size, which 
we will furnish at 10 cents each. Others, 
1014 x 454 inches, suitable to be given 
out to pupils, will be sent at 10 for 25 
cents. 


Thirty-six Studies or 
Caprices for Violin 
By F. Fiorillo 

The curriculum of violin studies in use 
by a majority of teachers is fairly well 
established. After the first instruction 
book has been mastered and a certain 
amount of technical work has been accom- 
plished, the student is ready for the 
studies by Mazas, Op. 36. These in turn 
serve as a preparation for the well-known 
studies by Kayser, Op. 20. Before taking 
up the more advanced work by Kreutzer, 
it is the custom of many teachers to use 
the studies by Fiorillo. ‘These studies dis- 
play a rare knowledge of the technic of 
the instrument and they fit in well with 
any method or school of violin playing. 
They are just as indispensable in their 
way as the studies by Kreutzer. We have 
in preparation a new edition of the Fior- 
illo studies which will be edited by Mr. 
Otto Meyer a well-known teacher and 
exponent of the Sevcik method. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy. 


Sweney’s 
Anthem Selections 


This is a collection of anthems suitable 
for the average church. It has been pub- 
lished by another firm which has gone out 
of existence and it has fallen into our 
hands and we are pleased to present it 
to our patrons. The work contains more 
material than is usually found in similar 
collections. For the better part, the four- 
parts are written on two staves in short 
score. The work is similar to the one that 
we advertised for the first time in our 
August issue, Zhe Organ Score Anthem 
300k. The selection is one that will meet 
the wants of the volunteer choir through- 
out the land. There are a few magnificent 
choruses that can be used for concert pur- 
poses by H. R. Palmer, Handel and Rob- 
erts. This season of the year is the time 
for churches generally to be securing new 
material for the winter’s services and we 
would advise looking into this collection 
before deciding on a work. ‘There are 


about fifty selections in this work, ma- 
terial sufficient to last several years. 

The book retails for 75 cents; we will, 
however, send sample copies for 35 cents 
if ordered now before publication. 


é THE ETUDE 


Double-Faced 
Red Seal Records 


To lovers of good music comes the most 
welcome announcement of the new plan of 
double-faced Victor Red Seal Records, 
hitherto obtainable only in single-faced 
form. 

The utility and economy of the double- 
faced record will appeal to every pur- 
chaser of Red Seal selections. 

Among the first of these new records 
is the Seatette from Lucia, sung by Galli- 
Curci, Egener, Caruso, de Luca, Journet, 
Bada, coupled with the Quartet from 
Rigoletto — Galli-Curci, Perini, Caruso, 
de Luca, the two greatest concerted vocal 
masterpieces of Italian Opera, now avail- 
able for the first time in one double-faced 
record. Formerly these records sold for 
$3.50 and $3.00, respectively, a total of 
$6.50; now the price for both selections 
on the one record is $3.50. 

While every care has been taken to make 
satisfactory combinations of selections, it 
is impossible to meet everyone’s ideas in 
the respect, therefore the best of single- 
faced records will be continued, and at 
notably reduced prices. 

We will gladly give or send you the 
new Red Seal catalog, giving titles and 
prices of both the new double-faced and 
the single-faced records. 

Another item of importance is the new 
weekly release of Victor Records. Some- 
thing new every week now, no waiting a 
whole month for the new hits on Victor 
Records. "4 ; 

Remember our stock of the remarkably 
fine Brunswick Records is always up-to- 
date. We would be glad to send you 
bulletins of Brunswick Records. They 
play on any phonograph. The Brunswick 
“Great Artist” records are double-faced. 

Our Talking Machine Department is in 
excellent position to render extremely 
satisfactory service in both records and 
instruments. We await your call. 


Special E Flat Alto Saxo- 
phone part to Presser’s 
Popular Orchestra Book 


In response to many demands we have 
had written for Presser’s Popular Orches- 
tra Book, a special part for the E flat Alto 
Saxophone. The instrumentation for this 
book is the same as that given above for 
the Church Orchestra Collection with the 
exception that only the Melody Saxophone 
and the B flat Saxophone were represented. 
So many players nowadays use the E flat 
Alto Saxophone that it seems desirable 
to have a part for this instrument in both 
collections. 

The special introductory price for the 
Flat Saxophone part to the Popular 
eet Book is 15 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Stories Notes Can Tell 
By Frances Terry 


The best teaching pieces for young stu- 
dents are those which in addition to their 
technical value, serve at the same time to 
stimulate the imagination. The set of six 
second grade pieces by Frances Terry, 
heretofore published in separate sheet 
form, will be issued soon complete in one 
volume. The pieces are exceedingly well 
written and the student who has played 
one of them will probably wish to play 
the entire set. They are published com- 
plete in response to a considerable demand. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A New Theory Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 


This new theory book is conducted upon 
somewhat novel lines similar to those laid 
down in the popular Harmony Book for 
Beginners, by the same author. Only so 
much theory as is absolutely necessary is 
given and immediate application is made. 
Such subjects. as melodie — structure, 
rhythms and the relation of harmony to 
melody are covered in full. Kindred sub- 
jects such as modulation and key relation- 
ship are also considered carefully. Any- 
one who has a working knowledge of 
elementary harmony may take up this 
book to good advantage. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 dents per copy, 
postpaid, j 
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Music Writing Book by 
Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


We take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a writing book par excellence. 
This is something which we have been 
seeking for years to be added to our pub- 
lications. It is a writing book entirely 
different from any we have ever seen. It 
is made out of “whole cloth,’ nothing 
copied from any previous work. In the first 
place, it takes the student further along 
than the average writing book, in fact 
it is an elementary theory book. The 
average teacher will be surprised to know 
how many nooks and corners, never here- 
tofore investigated, will appear in this 
book for the first time. It shows the 
writer to be an original thinker. Besides 
this, the book is quite modern and teaches 
the pupil to think along original lines 
and at the same time makes the study 
quite agreeable. By all means procure a 
copy of this work, as you will surely find 
use for material found in a work of such 
genuine merit. 

Our offer in advance of publication is 
only 20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


First Grade Book 
For Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


This work will positively appear before 
the next issue of Tue Ervupe. It can be 
used as the first study after the kinder- 
garten stage. Both clefs are taken up 
from the very beginning. There is nothing 
but original material in the volume and 
there are over one hundred numbers giv- 
ing work for several terms. It is carefully 
graded and does not go beyond three 
sharps. Many of the most popular books 
used in elementary teaching have been 
composed by the author of this work. She 
is one of the most successful writers of 
to-day in elementary educational work. 

The advance of publication offer is 35 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


Twenty-five Little Melodies 
For the Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 


This is our first publication of this most 
popular composer and we are much 
pleased to present to our patrons a work 
of such real value. The selections are in- 
tended to go along with the first grade 
work. The Twenty-five Little Melodies 
are just what the name would imply, they 
are short, easy, pleasing and educational. 
The writer has been particularly happy 
in presenting this little volume and we 
have been charmed ourselves with these 
little pieces and are sure they will have 
the same effect on others. Most of our 
hest easy selections have been written by 
the best composers, in fact, most of the 
great composers are known best by their 
easier pieces. 

Our special advance price is only 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


The Standard 
Vocal Repertoire 


“The pick of the best” is the only ade- 
quate way we have of describing this new 
collection of excellent vocal material se- 
lected from the catalog of the Theo. 
Presser Company. It enables the singer 
and the student to secure, for a fraction 
of the sheet music price, many of our most 
effective songs finely bound. We know 
that this book will soon be in the music 
rolls of singers and students in all parts 
of the country. ‘There are sacred and 
secular solos for many different voices. 
Think of being able to order such a book 
as this at the exceedingly low advance of 
publication price of 35 cents. 


Bobolinks 
Cantata for Children’s 
Voices By Dr. Carl Busch 


This short cantata is exquisite in de- 
sign and simple in finish. It is written 
for two solo voices and a three-part chorus 
although solo parts may be sung by small 
groups, if competent soloists are not avail- 
able. The entire atmosphere is juvenile, 
the orchestration light, the text joyous and 
the whole is quite the thing for festival 
use. Orchestral parts may be rented, Our 
advance of publication offer is 30 cents 
for one copy, postpaid, 


Forgotten Trails 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

These songs are representative of Mr. 
Lieurance’s departure from purely Indian 
themes to songs of the great outdoors. 
They are for medium or high voice. The 
four songs are as follows: “In My Bark 
Canoe,” “Far Off I See a Paddle Flash,” 
“A Gray Wood Dove is Calling” and “On 
Cherry Hill.” The respective titles give 
a very good idea of the subject matter of 
each. They are beautifully characteristic 
and inspiring. This will prove a very 
attractive volume: 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Songs 
for Girls 


A collection of some thirty songs for 
young ladies or girls in which the texts 
do not treat of romance nor religion. 
Many subjects are treated, and so great 
is the variety that this book should be of 
the greatest possible service to teachers 
or directors who need material for pro- 
grams given by the young. Humorous, 
serious, home and memory songs are in- 
cluded and many of the numbers may be 
used as Musical Recitations. 

In advance of publication we are ac- 
cepting orders for this book at 40 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Vocal Studies for Low Voice 
By George Whelpton 


The great demand for Whelpton’s 
studies as they have been previously pub- 
lished for high and medium voices, has 
induced us to bring out an edition for 
low voice. This work is adapted not only 
to the aspirant to professional honors but 
is especially valuable to the one who wants 
a work that will prepare the voice for the 
less arduous art of home singing. In 
this lower key all the most valuable parts 
of the original studies have been retained, 
to which have been added exercises de- 
vised particularly for the development of 
the voice of deeper range. This will be 
a valuable addition to the teaching litera- 
ture for the voice. 

In advance of publication we will ac- 
cept orders at the special rate of 30 cents 
per copy- 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
By A. Sartorio 

This will most likely be the last month 
in which this work can be had at a special 
rate, There are very few volumes pub- 
lished containing six-hand pieces; this is 
why this work will meet a special demand. 
There is no more capable man in writing 
material of this kind than Mr. Sartorio, 
who has had extended experience in writ- 
ing all types of music for the piano. He 
is one of our most thorough-going mu- 
sicians of the present day and you may 
expect something of genuine musical value. 
The selections are taken principally from 
the standard writers such as Haydn, Mo- 
yart and Beethoven. They are well within 
the grasp of players who have had two 
years or more instruction, in fact the sec- 
ond and third parts can be taken by 
those who have had even one year’s in- 
struction. This will be the only volume of 
its kind in our catalog and we take 
pleasure in recommending it to the teach- 
ing profession for the winter’s work. The 
price will at least be double when it 
appears on the market. 

Our special advance price on this album 
is 35 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Scene de Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


The violin works of de Beriot set a cer- 
tain standard in violin playing. His 
Scene de Ballet is an epitome of modern 
violin technic. Although regarded as an 
indispensable teaching work, it is also 
included among the genuine show pieces 
for the violin. Our new edition of this 
work is nearly ready. It has been pre- 
pared after a careful comparison of all 
previous editions. : 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


The Edwin H. Lemare Album 
of Organ Transcriptions 

Lemare is a genius unlike any which 
has appeared on the musical horizon for 
years. He can take such a delightful old- 
fashioned song as “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
and, by a kind of musical alchemy all his 
own, make a transcription of it so beauti- 
ful that it is worthy of interpretation by 
great organists upon the finest organs. 
This collection of eighteen Lemare compo- 
sitions including such numbers as we have 
described will serve to provide the organ- 
ist with “out of the ordinary” fresh ma- 
terial for both service work and recital 
work. Bearing the name of one of the 
greatest organist of the time the pur- 
chaser who orders this book in advance 
may well know that every composition will 
be developed with the highest musicianship 
and practicability. Performeis in the 
large moving picture theaters wii! find this 
a “bread and butter” book which they 
simply must have. ‘The advance of pub- 
lication price is only 50 cents. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Piano 


This new album is now about ready, 
but the special introductory offer will be 
continued during the current month. This 
volume will be an exception to the usual 
run of March Albums in that the various 
types of marches included are all such 
as may be marched to. There are many 
pieces called marches to which it is al- 
most impossible for one to keep step. 
Many a good player has found to his 
discomfiture that there is an actual knack 
in playing for marching, especially march- 
ing indoors. The knack lies chiefly in 
the selection of fitting rhythms. In the 
preparation of this new collection special 
attention has been given to this point. 
The marches are all tuneful and taking. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


From My Youth Twelve Char- 
acteristic Sketches for the 
Piano By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 


Richard Krentzlin may be regarded as 
a modern representative of the school of 
wribers of which Cornelius Gurlitt was so 
conspicuous a representative in the past. 
These composers have made a specialty of 
the better class of teaching pieces for the 
piano. Mr. Krentzlin has superior excel- 
lence of workmanship, a thorough knowl- 
edge of teaching demands and ample 
melodie inspiration. The set of pieces 
From My Youth, will be sure to please 
elementary students. They are in char- 
acteristic style with plenty of contrast 
and each one exemplifies some special 
point in piano technic. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Album of Trills 
For the Piano 

This work will appear on the market 
during the present month which will close 
the special offer. This is one of a series 
of volumes devoted to separate phases of 
technic that we purpose publishing during 
the winter season. The next one will be 
an Album of Scales for the Piano. Selec- 
tions for this book are already being made. 
While these works may have a very tech- 
nical name, they are not so in reality. The 
trills, scales and arpeggios are studied 
through pieces, and pieces that have 
proven great successes. There isn’t a dull 
piece in the entire collection. It should 
be the aim of every teacher when taking 
up a new piece with a pupil, to consider 
its adaptability to the pupil’s technic. In 
some stages of piano technic the pieces 
themselves afford all the technical drill 
necessary, but this principle should be 
carried out to a greater extent than is now 
the case and hence the reason for intro- 
ducing this set of study pieces. They are 
pieces for a purpose and we are positive 
they will find a place in the curriculum 
of many of our best teachers. In our 
own experience we would have been thank- 
ful to have found just such albums. 

Our special advance of publication price 
on this volume is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 
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Sir Hugh Allen, the eminent English 
musician is on the tongue of Dame Rumor 
as the director of the Eastman School of 
Musie of Rochester, New York. 

More than Twelve Thousand 
sons attended the final “Symphony Night” 
of the free orchestral concerts given on 
Lemon Lill, Mairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
thus vindicating the wisdom of the City 
Council in providing these entertainments. 
Olga Samaroff and Elly Ney were two of the 
most brilliant of the assisting artists during 
this summer’s season. 


Per- 


_ The New York Musie Season had its 
formal opening on the night of September 17, 
when the San Carlo Opera Company gave 
an “Aida” production with an “ensemble so 
effective that the audience rose rapturously 
to the episode of Rhadame’s triumphant en- 
try and called principals and conductor be- 
fore the curtain again and again.” 





The Third New Symphony Orchestra 
to be launched in New York within the past 
year is rumored to be about to be started 
on a season of twenty weeks, by Dirk Foch, 
the Duteh conductor. 

Joseph Pasternack has been given the 
leadership of the Symphony Orchestra of 
fifty pieces, at the Stanley Theater of Phila- 
delphia. This theater is believed to be tak- 
ing the lead of the moving picture houses of 
the country, in the standard of its musical 
offerings and their interpretation. 

Marcel Dupré has been decorated with 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government, in recognition of his 
services to French art throughout the world, 
and especially to the distinction which he 
has given to organ playing. He began his 
second American tour with a recital in the 
New York Wanamaker Auditorium on Sep- 
tember 29; and at Montreal, between Octo- 
ber 1 and 20 he played a series of ten con- 
eerts in which he performed from memory 
the entire organ works of Bach. , 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, De 
cember 26 , 1923. For detailed informa- 
tion address Max L. Swarthout, Secretary, 
M. T. N. A., Milliken Conservatory, Decatur, 
lIlinois. John J. Hattstaedt, of Chicago, 
will be chairman of the Piano Conference ; 
and Sister Cecelia Schwab, Master of Musie 
at Seton College, will read a paper on the 
“Growth of the School of Music in a Catholic 


College.”’ 





“Alglala,’ a New American Opera 
(or is it a “Buckeye” Opera, since both li 
brettist and composer are Ohioans?) will be 
produced by the Cleveland Opera Company, 
in February. The book is by Cecil Fanning, 
of, international reputation as a_ baritone, 
and the music by Francesco de Leone, the 
Akron composer. The opera is founded on 
an Indian theme of the “Days of ’49,” for 
the atmosphere of which Mr. Fanning’s sey- 
eral years of residence on the Crow Reser- 
vation of Montana has well prepared him. 


A Bronze Tablet, presented to the late 
Carl Fischer, founder of the firm, by his em- 
ployees, was unveiled on September 1, at 
ceremonies commemorative of the fiftieth an 
niversary of the establishment of the busi 
ness, and the opening of a large modern 
building. 

The Sixth Berkshire Festival of 
Chamber Music was held at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, September 27-29, under the 
patronage of Mrs. F. 8. Coolidge. The new 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain, and the 
London Quartet, with Mabel Garrison, Elena 
Gérhardt, Reinald Werrenrath, Myra Tess 
and Katherine Goodson among the leading 
soloists, made up a brilliant galaxy of talent 


Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers 
to Raise Admission Fee 


Tyn Home for Retired Music Teachers in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, reports a very 
delightful summer. Many of the residents 
have been away upon little trips. In this 
connection the management of the Home de- 
sires to make it clear that the only restric- 
tions that are ever placed upon any of the 
residents are those for their own interests, 
protection and convenience. This also ap- 
plies to the initial consideration of appli- 
eants for admission. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Home, it was decided to raise the 
admission fee from $200 to $400, in the 
very neat future. Until further oficial an- 


nouncement, however, the fee will remain 
at $200. 
An endeavor is made to restrict admis- 


sion to those music teachers who, because 
of their long service to the art, deserve to 
retire, as the business man of mature years 
retires when his means and affairs permit, 
In approving of applications the committee 
endeavors to select those whose accomplish- 
ments and personalities are likely to make 
them congenial companions to other residents 
of the Home. Only in this way can the 
Home be kept upon the high level which 
makes it so enviable a place of residence. 

In other words, the Board of Directors 
of the Home endeavor to recognize, in so far 
as possible, that the home might provide 
many things for the maintenance of its resi- 
dents which could not be as enjoyable if 
there was not a group of people with hearts 
and minds big enough to be friendly, con- 
siderate and mentally active. 

One of the honored visitors to the Home 
during the month of September was Christine 
Terhune Herrick, one of the most distin- 
evished of American women, 
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Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 

This is a further carrying out of the 
idea of teaching violin in classes. In Mr. 
Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the Violin, 
the first position was employed exclusively. 
In the Polyphonic Studies, the third posi- 
tion is introduced and also shifting. In 
the study of this work the violin class 
can be divided up into three sections and 
each section may in turn play each of the 
three parts. By using a work of this 
nature, the busy teacher may at the sare 
time teach intonation, steadiness of rhythm 
and the requirements of correct ensemble 
playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 ‘cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Church Orchestra 


Collection 

This new collection is now about ready 
for the press. We predict for it a great 
success. The instrumentation is as fol- 
lows: First Violin, Violin Obbligato (A 
and B), Solo Violin, Second V iolin, Viola, 
Cello (or Bassoon), Bass (or E flat Bass), 
Flute, First and Second Clarinet (in B 
flat), © Melody Saxophone (or Oboe), E 
flat Alto Saxophone, B flat Tenor Saxo- 
phone, First, Second and Third Cornets 
(in B flat), Trombone (Bass Clef), B flat 
Trombone Treble Clef (or Baritone), 
Horns in F (or E flat Altos), Drums and 
Piano. The instrumentation is so ar- 
ranged that it may be played effectively 
by almost any combination of instruments 
with the First Violin and Piano as a 
foundation. The Solo Violin part is for 
a rather more advanced player. The Ob- 


bligato Violin parts are vety easy. All 


of the parts are suitable to be played by 
amateurs. Some very popular contempor- 
ary composers are represented, together 
with some of the very best arrangers in 
the country. 

The special introductory pr'ce in ad- 
vance of publication is 15 cents per copy 
for each orchestra part and 30 cents for 
the piano part. 


New Recital Album 
For the Pianoforte 


This new album will contain a choice 
assortment of piano solos in all styles. 
Every piece included in this volume will 
be found to possess an individual merit of 
its own. In making the book we are 
keeping in mind and choosing not only 
such compositions as are suitable for pro- 
grams but also those which naturally be- 
come a permanent part of the piano 
player’s home repertoire. The album will 
not contain any selections that have ap- 
peared in any other book. Every piece 
in that respect will be entirely novel to 
purchasers and there will be no risk of 
duplication. 

In advance of publication the introduc- 
tory price is 35 cents a copy. 


Album of Compositions 
For the Pianoforte 
By M. L. Preston 


The new collection of pieces by Mrs. M. 
L. Preston (M. Loeb-Evans), is now, well 
under way. This is a judicious selection 
of the piano pieces published under either 
of the above names which have proven 
most popular. Mrs. Preston is very well 
represented in our catalog and there are 
many successful numbers to her credit. 
All styles are represented and the pieces 
are chiefly in the third grade in point of 
difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in First Position 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1. 


Our new edition of this work is on the 
press and copies will be ready very soon. 
This volume has been edited by one of 
Mr. Sevcik’s foremost pupils. The edition 
is most accurate in all respects; it should 
be studied by everyone who wishes to 
play the violin capably and accurately. 

The special introductory price in ad- 

vance of publication is 30 ‘cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Modern Graded Course 
By Henry Edmond Earle 


This work can be used as an alternative 
for the earliest grades of Mathews’ Stand- 
ard Graded Course, many of the selections 
of this course being duplicates of 
Mathews. The work comes to us through 
another publisher who has discontinued 
business. There are three grades or vol- 
umes, selling at $1.00 each. ‘Throughout 
this work the author has valuable com- 
ments and hints on the selections. The 
course will give a bright pupil work for 
the season. The finger work and the 
melodies are blended in the most pleasing 
Way. We are sure the profession will give 
a welcome to these three volumes. The 
continued use of any set of studies by the 
teacher becomes irksome in time. New 
material is an inspiration to the teacher. 
We recommend an examination of this 
course. 

Our special advance price for each vol- 
ume is 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


This is a thoroughly practical and mod- 
ern instruction book planned along sensi- 
ble pedagogical lines. It has the advan- 
tage, which will appeal to many present- 
day teachers, of beginning at once with 
both treble and bass clefs. The student 
first of all learns middle C in both clefs 
and then adds in either direction a note 
at a time. The material used in the hook 
is both original and selected. It is all of 
excellent quality. The writer is a success- 
ful piano teacher who is also the author 
of a number of popular educational musi- 
cal works. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte 


Some of the world’s greatest melodies 
are to be found in the various operas old 
and new. Everyone who cares for music 
at all enjoys these melodies. The larger 
operatic fantasies and transcriptions how- 
ever are in many cases beyond the reach 
of even the average player. Many of them 
also are much too lengthy. Our new 
Easy Opera Album aims to gather to- 
gether the gems from all the great operas 
in playable selections of from one to 
three or four pages in length. Many of 
the arrangements have been made espe- 
cially for this volume. It is now well on 
the way. 

The special introductory price in. ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
ostpaid. 


The Organ Score 
Anthem Book 
(Sweney and Kirkpatrick) 


This collection has been on the market 
for a number of years and it has proved 
xery popular with choirs. We are pleased 
indeed to add this work to our catalog. 
There are more than one hundred and 
sixty pages of anthems and about fifty 
selections in the book. The composers 
are principally those that are well known, 
such as Geibel, Gabriel and others of a 
similar type. The reason for the name 
Organ Score comes from the fact that the 
four-parts are written on two staves. This 
is done to save space and ought to be 
used more than it is in church collections. 

Our special advance price is 35 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 


The Kansas City Spirit 
Cantata for Solo and 
Mixed Voices 
By Dr. Carl Busch 

The poem by Clara Virginia Townsend 
vas awarded first prize by the Kansas City 
Star in an open contest and Dr. Busch 
has wonderfully caught the spirit of the 
lines in his music. The work is tre- 
mendously stirring and yet easy to sing, 
with a splendid climax. ‘Other Civie Cen- 
ters can easily use this splendid festal 
cantata with -but slight changes in the 
text. Orchestral parts may be rented. 
Our advance of publication price for one 
copy only is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Concerto No. 1 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 

‘A Concerto for any instrument is usu- 
ally intended as a display of the capabili- 
ties of the performer. Although modern 
concertos have come to mean much more 
than this, the dictum still holds gocd as 
regards the classic concerto. The Concerto 
No. 1 , by Accolay, is a compendium of the 
conventions il violin technie and as such, it 
is used nowadays more as a study piece 
than as a display number. It has become 
a standard teaching work. Our new edi- 
tion has been edited with the utmost care 
by a well-known modern teacher and 
player. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


“‘Gallia’’ 
By Ch. Gounod 


This short sacred cantata, suitable for 
any Sunday in the year, is not particularly 
difficult to sing but needs much rehears- 
ing to bring out the inherent beauties of 
the score. This new and carefully edited 


edition of this classic will soon be ready 
and we would advise all choir masters to 
take advantage of our advance publica- 
tion offer at 15 cents for one copy only, 
postpaid. 











ETUDE readers desiring a copy of 
the picture used on the title page of 
this issue may <ecure a copy for ten 
cents in stamps. 


Magazine Subscriptions 
as Christmas Gifts 


No one 
subscription to a high class magazine. 
make 


can purchase subscriptions in clubs at reduced prices. 


THE ETUDE 


Premium Workers 

You will find on the inside back cover, 
an interesting announcement of new pre- 
miums for securing Erups Mustc Macéa- 
zine subscriptions. No cash is necessary 
to get as many Christmas gifts as you 
wish. A pleasant talk with any music 
lover results in a,subscription, and each 
subscription means saving in your Christ- 
mas shopping. You can secure a premium 
for from one subscription up, depending 
upon the cost of the article, to us. All 
merchandise is offered to the subscriber 
without any profit to this department. 


New Premiums 


Our new catalog will be off the press 
November 1. Drop us a post ecard and 
we will be glad to send you a copy. It 
will be worth while keeping for reference, 
as the catalog is good for a year, and will 
enable you to select some attractive 
premium that you can easily obtain by 
securing, in your spare time, subscrip- 
tions from your musical friends. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Now is the open season for swindlers 
using canvasses such as “I am. a World 
War Veteran,” or “I am working my way 
through college.” Our experience has been 
that 99 per cent. who use this talk keep 
the subscriber’s good money and do not 
send the order to us. Do not place an 
order for Erupe or any magazine with 
a man not personally known to you. We 
cannot be responsible for money paid out 
to an unauthorized solicitor. 


can give a more appreciative Christmas remembrance than a year’s 
We have been fortunate in being able to 
arrangements with publishers of high class magazines whereby our friends 


Check up the names of the 


magazines on the following list, making your selection and send them to us. We 
will be glad to place the subscription for you starting it anytime that you wish it 
to begin and also sending a neat card to the recipient, advising that the magazine 


is coming with your compliments. 








ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE........$2.00 

Pictorial. Review.san kt eet see 1.50 All 

Youth’s Companion... <c sce seiessceee 200 $5.00 
Regular prices. Sc...cuce wr aesiees aces $6.00 Save $1.00 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .......$2.00 

McCall's s...se eee ees 1.00 Al 

Modern Priscilla............-...-. 2.00 > $4.00 





Regular price. wal otic © aisle breictare STOO Save $1.00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZ TANB. $2.00) gy 
McCall’s ... seveseee 1.00 All 
Youth’s Companion. BOislaitiete oie )s (25 a. OU $4. 60 


Save 90c 























Regular. Price ss « « aefeeruaiats picts hele Gk al 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB.... $2.00) Gane 
Modern Piisélllnaeck, Ree a 2.00 Al 
Christian Herald. Sitti te totale 4. d swerve $4. 35 
Regular ‘prices. .meteteteneeine $6. 00 Save $1.65 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... .....$2.00 ~ Both 
Delineator 2. mune ee nee ee $3. 50 
Regular price. - $4.00 00). Save 5Cc 
ETUDE MUSIC MAG AZIND. . eT | Both 
Sunset (the great Pacific Monthly se Fe sol "$3. 50 
Regular price. .2.. .«seemeae cat Save SI. co 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINDB.... $2.00 Both 
Designer . ...1 acto ca seer eae Tol $3. 00 
Regular prices ofc seule eee $3.50 50 _Save 50c 
B TUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE........9 2.00) Both 
Musical “Ameritas 1S dew setters 3.00 $4. 00 
Regular price... #...:cse cytes $5.00) Save $1.00 





ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... a3 00 Both 











ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND........$2.00 








Woman’s Home Companion...........1.50 
American Magazine..........0.sses 2.50 


$5.00 


Christian Herald. .....sce+sseces ss 2.00 Al 

Pictorial; Review. ccc... 6 ceele shinee 1.50 $4.65 
Regular’ price. .. Jc. ceseseee nee $5.50) Save 85e 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB....... . $2. Ey All 


Regular price... 0... < .csasehnen $6.00 





ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB....... $2.00 












Woman’s Home Companion.......... 1.50 All 
Red Book... ..\t<64 (teen 3.00 > $5.00 
Regular price..........22...2... $6.50) Save $1.50 — 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ...... .$2 . Both 
Pictorial Review 2.2) S.c.6 temas sol $2 390 
. 
Regular, price spol icaj site om chertsiete ie $3.50 Save 60c 
ETUDE MUSIC M. AG AZINE Bec F 32.00) Both 
Modern Priscilla. ss: &.... 2. visemeeeene 2.00 $3 40 
* 
Regular price. ... << .s0.0 + «> meee eae 


Save 60c 





ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB........$2.00 Both 


Pathfinder’ sis 2). 4 «°.\.'<,5)> 0 egal 1. “ool $2.50 


Regular price. . $3.00 Save 50c 


$2 “nl Both 
$ 
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Youth’s Companion...1\.0 i; anon ese -50 $4. 00 
Regular price... «\s,cvemeguieioots tees $4.50) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE........$2.00) Both 
Today’s Housewife. ...3;...<aauub eee ie 3 $2. 25 
Regular price... 7 diecast $3.00! Save 75¢° 
ETU DE MU SIC MAGAZINE. Se13 Sra aoe Beth 
People’s Home Journal.............. Lad $2 75 
Regular prices... <0 sate weno ees $3.25 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAG AZINE. . 5 . -$2.00 Betves 
American Magazine.............-.. 2.50 $4, 25 
Regular DELCO) io krastre hate aha ers ore $4. 91.50): Save '25¢ 
ETU DE MUSIC MAGAZINE........$2.00 Both 
Review of Revie wiise .ww.cea0ccos seen 4, 2.00) $4. 75 
Regular ‘prieé,.o.: fg aes eee eee $6. 30.00f Save $1.25 








ETUDE MUSIC < 
St. Nicholas 


MAG AZINE. 


Both 





Regular ° priees¢s oh tae hae eae $6.00) Save 75 





Christian Herald'.;. : 0 co.ts6 eae _ -« 2.00 5 25 
Regular price. <.0c, ccs. euee aie .. $4.00 Save 75e 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE........ $2 *r.00 Both 
McCall's 527. c.cve vteieiaetets pie eee 1,00 $2 35 
Regular ‘price: ........<.c. sae eee $3.00 Save 65¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....... $2.00 Both 
Woman’s Home Companion.......... 1.50 $3 25 
Regular Dene) f.25 3 Sa eeeeS $3 50) Save 25e 
Oi TU DE MUSIC MAGAZINB. .......$3 Both 
Fashionable Dress. $3 50 
Regular Price Vistsle)s Acie ping Tre $5 Save $1.50 
ETU DE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ......-5 é Both 
Musical, Courier: .5,..... <:< tvisthiete Sa +. 5.0 $6 25 
Reg gular price did eine 06s 6 ae Save 75 
BTU DE MU SIC MAGAZIND, sale Pe Beth 
Musical Leader. + ies boa $4.00 
_ Regular price... Save $1.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINB.,......$2. Both 
Classi¢) $5. 5/3:<'s:» «5 tte eal $4.00 
Regular PPICE «05k: ewes » scl oa : Save [5fc 
BTU DE MUSIC. MAGAZINE...... } Both 
Beauly . <<. .« vcusceelelyc bls Sale 2) dels $4 00. 
Regular price........0. Qa -o.. Save 50c 





Save $1.00 | 
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‘‘Boston Music Co. Edition’’ 


A few of the attractive volumes: 


Vol. No. 
315 Albeniz—Album of 8 Pieces......... see. $1.00 
347 Album of Pieces for Left Hand Alone.... 1.00 
42 American Composers Album............ 1.00 
94/5 Bach-Vincent—For Beginners (2 Bks.) ea. -75 
314 Debussy—Album of 5 Pieces...........-- 1.00 
357 Palmgren—Album of 12 Pieces.......... 1.00 
379 Russian Composers Album (3 Bks.) ea... 1.00 
346 Schiitt—Carnival Mignon............... 1.00 
248 Schytté—Chord Grasps...........-+++-- 1.00 
310 Schytté—40 Pedal Studies.............-. -75 


46 Schytté—25 Easy Studies, Op. 160... ... -75 
368 Sibelius—From the Land of 1000 Lakes.. 1.25 


FOR SALE BY MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Descriptive booklet and the ‘‘Teacher’s Order Guide’’ 
will be sent FREE post-paid upon request 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


26 WEST STREET 


be 

ARS 
WANE 

(Cm: 9 







CURWEN EDITION 


The publishers of this edition have been the leaders through 
out all England in the educational field of music for the past eighty~- 


five years. 





Originat—Authorized— Edition 
of 
MRS. CURWEN’S PIANOFORTE METHOD 


(The Child Pianist) 


A practical course of the elements of music. With illustrative 


duets for teacher and pupil by FELIX SWINSTEAD and JOHN 



























KINROSS. 
PUPIL’S BOOKS 
First’ Stepsau + as < CEE Sinslead? Se mcatinete coals. s $7275 
Hirst. Stepies cetiiss cneins 3% ae « Kinross. ues sccssateics’s oi We. 
Second Step .senswtrsss sneer IGntristeddiaiare wie dein ste o'eleieie 6 AY 
Second Step. se< ues vem gece RUTTOSS icra, ieceyeeieshnns cle si 715 
Third Step. .....cssecss toss SCG no CoamsibD Goer .90 
Bbhird Steps «=< <sccrsie seleisie ote WTR FOSSULNT eis ct elder Seis, 90 
ourth Step.. .....0 92. WAAMSWINISLCGO) feces «ce st omc sie .90 
Bourth Step. «0s cere <a Me MOY ROSSI ER ostcisieie = stele. «le «13° 90 
eth Step, si. c-essan eeu TRO RTISS aE Metals dis: tralsieysus = sss 26 1.00 
rcth Step....g. b-larsid- oe roe ate RGTPOSG eee cre cia, «seiko sive: +2" 1.00 







ILLUSTRATIVE TUNES 


Selected and arranged with the idea of giving the teacher material 
to illustrate each new pulse-division as it is introduced. $15 


TWO-PART READING EXERCISES 


C sels Ste 615.8 Bwle «Bee Sis, 0. ele we NEUE © Oe Oo s1e Sleiy s 6 eee © oN 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO MUSIC TEACHING 
by 
MRS. J. SPENCER CURWEN 


“Of all the Psychology Primers I have read, this one is the clearest, 
most concise, and the most helpful one ever written for the teacher.” 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Should be in the library of every earnest teacher Post-paid $2.50 


George H. Dows - Masic Publisher 


1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 































Edna Swanson Ver Haar 


The Great Favorite Contralto 
Is Singing with Immense Success 


‘A Mither Tae Her Laddie’’ 


Words by ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
Music by CLAY SMITH 


There is something beautiful about Mother Love 
that appeals to all and this song with the yearning 
of a Dear Old Scotch Mother in every word and 


tone makes a wonderful vocal offering. 














Epna SwANsOoN 
Ver Haar 


yxoiress A MITHER TAE HER LADDIE cram 


ROSCOP GILMORE STOTT Price, 50 Cents 


Also published for Low Voice. con espress 


mae — 


Andante placido 
See ry 
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PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Pe eee er 
Veh PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


Music Publishers and Dealers—Est. 1883 
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tire ton ol i ae 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PAY 





Send for Catalog 
Showing Additional 


Rewards 


splendid reward. 


WITHOUT ONE PENNY: CASH OUTLAY 


FOR ONE NEW 





Your Own Subscription 


CLAY SMITH 





4 ERNEST 








A little enthusiasm plus a 
short talk with any music 
lover will secure an ETUDE 
subscription and bring a 








SUBSCRIPTION 
Envelope Purse—back strap; 
black leather. 
Real Pin Seal Purse—black. 
Handy Shopping Bag—folds 


FREE 


Our Most Popular 
Premium 
Send three subscriptions at 


$2.00 each ($6.00 in all) and 



















we will renew your own sub- 


into a compact purse OT |] ¢yiption for one year 


opens up into roomy carrier. 
Water Proof Apron—neat FOR TWO NEW 
and attractive. _Indispens- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


leather fit- 


able in the kitchen 
American Gentleman’s 4-In-1 | Handbag—brown 
Bill Fold—Keratol leather. ted with mirror. 
Individual Salt and Pepper Behe Gold let Pencil 
haker—set of two—nickel —ladies’ or gentlemen's. 
epee attractive “| Dainty Midget Fountain Pen 
ae ; —ladies’. 
Cuff Buttons—gold ao Uneda Canning Set —two 
Mohs peng aes Se " new kitchen utensils, the 
ree 1ece use et—— 
consists of bar pin and two 
small pins—gold filled, very 


universal opener, and won- 
der Jar Lifter, only 2 new 
subscriptions. 


popular. Utility Home Kitchen Set 
Tooth Brush—Prophylactic —5 pieces—chopper, Four- 
tooth brush holder—white in-one Tool, cake turner, 

vegetable ivory. handy spoon and fork, only 
Gold Cloth Powder Case— 2 new subscriptions. 


mighty attractive, contain: |Hair Brush — prophylactic— 
ing puff and mirror. ebony finish. 
GROVES DICTIONARY OF MUSIC, six 


American Supplement, re 








GAMBLE 


BASS 
with the Gamble Concert 
Co. of Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua fame is also using 
this number 


—————————— 








ETUDE 


DIVIDENDS 


Catalog of Bargain 
Magazine Offers May 
Be Had on Request 





Lingerie Clasps—gold filled, 
pretty, attractive and serv- 
iceable. 

Cream Ladle—Sterling. 

Bon-Bon Dish — silver-plated 
—gold lined. 


FOR THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Salad Fork—Sterling. 

Lavalliere—solid gold. large 
amethyst and 4 pearls with 
baroque pearl pendant. 

Gold Knife and Chain 
12 Kt gold shell with 
stee] blades. 

Bread Knife. 

Relish Dish—nickel plated 
glass lining. 

O’Cedar Mop. 

Combination Scissors Set, 

Nelson Bible—bound in silk 
cloth. 

Camera—the Celebrated 
Hawk Eye, 2A Box Film 


ee 





splendid volumes 
d silk cloth binding, awarded for 20 new subscriptions. 


Pack. Takes a 2% x 4% 
picvwre, 4 dependable 
snappy companion, making 
a faithful record for your 
future pleasure. 

including 


$2.00 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 | 


THEO. PRESSER CO. Publishers 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Every Teacher Should Send a Postal 
for a copy of this 
“GRADED THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS” 


There is no charge for it 


Shows Portions of 
225 Piano Compositions 


THE THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St. .*. Phila., Pa. 
_ 


P| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chicago Musical Colle 


























Fy FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 

5 ° YY * . . ba 
a — The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Musicand DramaticArtin America 
E | FALL TERM NOW OPEN 

EY Faculty of more than 100 Teachers including the following Noted Artists: (Alphabetically Arranged) 

Ey PIANO: Maurice Aronson, Moissaye Boguslawski, Edward Collins, Harry Detweiler, Max Kramm, 
Fy Alexander Raab, Louis Victor Saar, C. Gordon Wedertz. WOCAL: Belle Forbes Cutter, Edouard Duf- 
3 reone, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Dr. Fery Lulek, Edoardo Sacerdote, Burton Thatcher. 
5 VIOLIN: Lois Dyson, Max Fischel, Maurice Goldblatt, Rudolph Reiners, Leon Sametini ORGAN: 
F Clarence Eddy, Howard Neumiller, Helen W. Ross, C. Gordon Wedertz. HARMONY, COMPO- 
Fi SITION, ETC.: Felix Borowski, Laura D. Harris, Pauline Houck, Harold B. Maryott, Louis Victor 
Ey Saar. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Harold B. Maryott. SCHOOL OF OPERA: Edoardo 
Ki Sacerdote. DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION: Walton Pyre. TEACHERS’ 
Ey NORMAL COURSES: Maurice Aronson and Julia Lois Caruthers, (Piano) Max Fischel, (Violin) 
ES Harold B. Maryott, (Vocal) Walton Pyre, (Expression and Dramatic Art). 

ES TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS: Concert, Lyceum and Chautauqua: Elena De Marco 

Ei Motion Picture Organ: Charles H. Demorest. 

; RETURN OF ALEXANDER RAAB 

.) The Chicago Musical Colleze takes pleasure in announcing the return to its faculty, after a year’s leave of absence in Europe, 
0} of Alexander Raab. One of the most notable virtuosi and teachers of America. Mr. Raab’s premier position has been won by 
By solid achievement. The success which he has gained as a teacher has been so great that his teaching time has been insufficient 
RA re : to accommodate the large number of students who are eager for his instruction. Mr. Raab sets forth in his teaching the most 
Re : = modern principles of piano-playing and he makes a specialty of the correction of faulty methods. Early application for his 
ES ALEXANDER RAAB services is advisable. 

Et ’ OF THE TOTAL 

> FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES svaiur br se 





B 75 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships awarded each year. Free and Partial application blanks on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the 

Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co., Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano 
=| Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department. 
E} These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. 
EY Opera Scholarships. 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in theclasses; also Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Dormitory Accommodations. 


4 SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL WITH FAMOUS GUEST TEACHERS AND REGULAR FACULTY OPENS JUNE 30, 1924 
| 58th YEAR 
= 


TEACHING, CHAUTAUQUA, LYCEUM, CONCERT 620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
zl AND ORGAN POSITIONS GUARANTEED CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE 






50th Year 





Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 






: , . I President 
PEDAGOGY Finest Conservatory in the West 

Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 

MUSICIANSHIP and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and edu- 

cational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recita!s throughout the 

Tal . year. Excell Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees 

SIGHT SINGING (not “do re mi”) Senterrad “Many free vadtantacer’ We own Sa Sen building (ooate’ in thal Rental of 
most cultur&l environment. 





Studios 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 


Associate Teachers Wanted 


Students may enter at any time 
For detatled information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


ad 


Fro nt J 





Chicago’s Foremost School of 
Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School 
Music, Harmony, 
Compositien, Orches- 


tral Instruments, Dramatic Art, Ex pression, 
Modern Languages, Dancing, Theatre Organ 
Playing, etc. Eminent Faculty of 100. Su- 
perior Normal Training School supplies Teachers 
for Colleges. Lyceum Engagements, Teachers’ 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Superior 
dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled free 
advantages. 


Thirty free scholarships. 


Conser vatory Bldg 











Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music, 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 


Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 







PIANO, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Application blanks 








furnished. Make early request. 








MUSIC, DRA- - is = 38th year. Students may enter now. 
MATIC ART LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY Minneapolis School of Music, New catalog mailed free. 
. A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in ne Se | eae 5 1 . 
SCHOO Semelotsone: sot: all branches of Music Superior Public School Music Course+ ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART set! dite CHICA GOES 
K g year courses leading to Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and : f 
s , diplomas and degrees, Theory. Oactifiéates, Dipianas a Deaton asian WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
806 Nicollet Avenue New building costing Dormitories. ¥ree Catalog. 60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. » C¢ Ee. i l ne \ 
Minneapolis, Minn. $350,000 with equip- Address ; 


ment. 
Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 


Write for free catalog 


Pupils May Enter at Any Time 


SIGHT READING cor Piisisis 


DIANISTS can become perfect sight readers by study- 





ing my course on “The Art of Sight Reading.”’ Sight 
reading is not a ‘‘gift’’ and is within the reach of all 
pianists—becinners and advanced It tells you of the 
difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—method 
of reading and practice—fuults made and how rectified— 


how to play accompaniments at sight—etc. 
Complete Course of & lessons by matl, $5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made 


DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., CHICAGO 
—————— ee 








CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








OHIO—See Page 806 


we U Free Bulletin- 
e @ describes courses and advantages. 


A distinctively higher professional 


SCH OOL of school. Ideal location on the shore of 


Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 


to Chicago. 
vocal and instrumental, elass instruc 
tion in theoretical music. 
Arts studies without extra expense. 
Address- PETER LUTKIN, 
102 Musie Hall, Evanston. Tl. 


MUSIC 
















Private instruction in 
Libera) 


Dean 





Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
headed by 
MME. BAILEY-APFELBECK, Famous Pianist 
and LESCHETIZKY, exponent 
LOUIS WOLFF, Master Violinist and Pedagogue 
Year Book Free on Request 








PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
A MASTER TEACHER 


© |Unusual opportunity for the  se- 
*|Tious student of violin. Write 
‘|for free catalog and information, 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 


RTS 





ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Dire:tor; Theodore Harri- 
son, Director of vocal department, and others of 
prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and dra- 
matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
certificates. Our school graduates the largest pro- 
fessional classes in the middle west. Write Secre- 
tary for detailed information. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER NOW 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of the new art center, two blocks 
from Lake Michigan, North Side. x 
Write for illustrated free catalog 
JEANNE HOWARD, Box B, 1160 N. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan Co!lege of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 



















Piano q 
an a 
|| Pedagogy FACULTY OF 
| Courses SPECIALISTS 
'| Lead to teaching 
‘| Certificates and Diploma Music in 





all its ' 
branches 


Fall Term 


Opens 


October Ist 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction 
for Professionals and Amateurs 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 





















INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Send for catalogue 





: [THACA (CONSERVATORY | 


‘\1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Special advantages to MUSIC 


those looking to educational or 

eoncert work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art and Physical Training. All graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
‘Gymnasium,Studio and Administration Buildings. 


-Year Book Sent on Request. 
b MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous arlists in ail departments. 
Two, three and four year courses began with opening of 
Fall Term, September, 20th. 


Our Year Book will interest you 





CarnegiecHaj 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS ana 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 


) 


The National Conservatory 
of Music of America 


Founded by Jeannette M TuursBer 
The only School of Music in the United 
States chartered by Congress. 


Ad. Sec., 126 W. 79th St., New York City 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 








Schools and Colle 


New York, New England, Pennsylvania and Southern 














ONSERVATORY & Music 
PHILADELPHIA 
(39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
education in all its branches 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musicai education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Geiger, Mus.Bac., Violin; Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
formance. Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military 
Band Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Combs Course for training teachers and supervisors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction being in accordance with the new Pennsylvania requirements—the 
most exacting in the United States. ‘The holder of a Combs certificate in Public School Music is entitled 


to the Pennsylvania standard state certificate without further examination. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupils have 
advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily Classes in 
Technic, Musical Science, Theory, Psychology, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, vireccor °* $3 Sqrsicg gad Rormicoris 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
























(COURSES; Music all branches includin® 
Public School, Drawing, Painting, 


Most beautiful School of Music and Arts 

in ideal location overlooking the 
Hudson, Real home life for residence pupils. 
New York's advantages under proper 


Dancing, Dramatic Art. 


Celebrated Faculty 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, one of the 


world’s greatest pianists called ‘‘The 


chaperonage. 


[ NDIVIDUAL instruction. Entrance at Son of Liszt’” and acknowledged to be the 
any time. Frequent opportunities for greatest Liszt interpreter, has decided to re- 
public appearance. Free classes. Diplomas 


and teachers’ certificates. Entertainment 


main with the school for the entire winter. 
Applications for lessons should be made as 


bureau. 2 early as possible. 
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VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
SPECIAL COURSES £28tsi°Stupenrs OF ALL GRADES 


For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


“VIRGIL” 


To Teachers 25 cts. each 
120 West 72nd St., New York 


Pieces 


SERENADE..........-... 7Scets. 
OFF TO THE HUNT..75cts. 


Order from VIRGIL CONS.: .°. 














ESTABLISHED 1857 


EEABODY Semon sn-, 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street | 


Camille Peck Wert ee Frederick Hahn 
Charlton Murphy 
PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
54th Season 


Now Open. Pupils may enter at any time. 











TEACHER 
TRAINING 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Or- 
gan, Theory, *Cello, and 
@ @ 8 expression. 50 teachers, 
1800 pupils last year. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The Courtright Oldest and most practical system 


A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
Kindergarten field. Write for particulars of 
> correspondence course 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Christmas 
—Scholarship 


A Parent, Grandparent, Uncle or 
Aunt of an ambitious music student 
can select, with the help of the School 
and College Announcements in THE 
ETUDE, a suitable school where 
the student might pursue his or her 
music studies under a “‘Christmas 
Scholarship”’ paid for by the relative 
as a Christmas gift. 











f Mustie 
ia Center 
I he of the 





fonisville. 
CONSERVATORY 
or MUSIc 
NOTED FORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


AND PERSONAL ATTENTION : 
Success of our system cf special 


South 























| individual training and assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
einl attention to those who wish to enter 


profession as teachers. Largest, most { 
» conservatory in the South. } 
and class lessons in Music 


comple 
Privat 
Dramatie Art, Expression, Languages. § 
School Supervisors, and Normal Course 
under faculty of noted artists 
tory work in Louisville schoc 
Chautauqua Courses. Fifty 
many private recitals every 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort 









session. 


ible dormitory for women students. Stu 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- | 
day for full information 

FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 








MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
21st SEASON 
August, 1924 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 








INTERNATIONAL MUSISAK ANE FRY, 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Schools and Colleges 


OHIO 








DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 


OPENS JUNE 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Our station is WLAZ. 


DANA, President 


Address LYNN B. 









Professional 
Directory 


| 
US Dibra st AE 
\ Tth Stre Ne wis 
I me 162 0 Riversi 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE 
PIANO SCHOOL sureties ac 


ers. Well-trained assistant teachers for fundamental work. 
Write for circular, Address Gustave L. Becker, 518 W, 148rd St, 
New York City. 








BEECHWOOD aye rey 
EMMA BOEHN- OLLER 


Piano Instruction,Studied under Emil von Sauer,Wynne Pyle 
Arthur Friedheim. Carnegie Hall Studio 502, New York City 
Class and Private Lessons. Saturdays from 2 to 5 P. M. for 
interviews. 


CHRISTIAN B. 
i | iy R K PIANO AND HARMONY 
Thorough Instruction 


ORGANIST 67 W. 12th St. New York City 


Broad St, Conservatory of Muale 
Vi Gilbert Raynolids Combs, Director 
1227-31 8S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM 





Improved Music Study for 


D U NN | N G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


mal Teacher, Teacher's Training 
ng System of Improved Music 
y Technic. Catalog free. 







ee Cc. Nor 
Clas 





Nefont aine, Ohio 


EDDY : — 
FLORIDEE sees 


ion 1704 Rate ‘st., 





Philadelphia, Pa 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
G U : C ‘| iy RB D {from Rudiments to 
’ Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Nuntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE 
MOULTON co sceeesrercs 


School of Muste and Arts 
alle Leech Sterner, Director 


NEW YORK Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St 
F.W. Piano Instruction based o on 
SB R G his personal instruction by Reincke, 
Scharwenka & Liszt. Head Piano 


PIANO ep't N.Y School of Music and 
Arts, 437 Fitth Ave., Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N, ¥. C 


EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 


sy sD W 
R Y Cc nce approved 
moder 


ence of Piano Playing Most 
n principles. N. Y. School of Music 
and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive.,Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
TRENTON®: n institution with a strong faculty 
540 E, State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
CHARLES Corres p 
Sons io heory, Il 
ni and M2 


Pinne School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potadam, N. ¥. 












vondence Instruction, 
ony, Melidy Writing, 





istcal Form, 
Tuition fc enty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance QrATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 






{ ST*YVEARwith 
SUMMER SESSION 







“CMON Ceinaie oer 4 
i ervatory Music 


wen 


INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED 1857 by Clara Baur 


OVER FIFTY YEARS 
OF 


MUSICAL LEADERSHIP 
A Complete School of Music 


Master, Artist and Normal courses, 

Accredited public school music course in affiliation 
with the University of Cincinnati, leading to de- 
grees and assured spi 22 

Schools of opera and ballet—Orchestra and Chorus. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dormitories on beautiful len- acre campus only fifleen minutes 
from Cincinnati’s Music and Art attractions. 
Pupils may enter at any lime. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
BERTHA BAUR, Director 


BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


Mrs. A, : Age 
V | QR G IL NOHOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 


Cincinnati, O 





MRS. A. M. 
Viano School and Conservatory 
120 West T2nd Rte, - New York 





WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM \MERIC R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


yg COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
B iT R R OW ES Kindergarten and Primary 
Dept. D. oe dese see pos H.P, 








Detroit, XN 
Musical College. 57th year. Leading 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 6205S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


C NC S onservatory of Muatle 
; INNATI STARLISHED 1867. MighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cineinnatl, Obie 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
p R if 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Conservatory of Muaic 
: KN Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free Wim. F. Bentley. Director 


"ANNA M. Pupil ae neeen ena: 


Seud 50c tor Pupils’ Lesson Assign 
T MLIN: ment and Re ecord Book. Teachers 
Normal Training Classes Iree 


information and circular. 


300 Fine Arts Hldg-, CHICAGO. 


INSTITU TH or MUSIO 
WI ST RN Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St. Denver, Colorade 





SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGES#<2:" 








Suggestions for 


CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


THEO. PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TOY SYMPHONIES 


CHRISTMAS TOY SYMPHONY 
By H. D. HEWITT 





Piano and All Inst. 1.50 
Can be given with any number of instruments. 
Easy to rehearse and very brilliant. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 
By Arthur Seidel Price, 50c. 





or piano and three glasses, bells or metal bars. 


2 or 3 players 


| 
' 
H 
| 
Price, Piano 4 hands $0.80 


OPERETTAS 


IN SANTA CLAUS LAND 
By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c. 
A little play in one act admirablv adapted for 
Sunday School or Day Classes. Time, | hour. 
SANTA CLAUS’ PARTY 
By Louis F. Gottschalk Price, 10c. 


Very melodious and attractive. Time of perform- 
ance, 20 minutes. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


No. Title Composer Grade Price 
11796 Babies’ Night...Greenwald 1 .30 
11949 Little Skeptic...Spaulding 1 30 
17960 Santa Claus is Here.Bayerl 2 30 


RECITATION 
18366 The Night After Xmas, 
Peycke 3 -50 















Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio., 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., 









Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 
Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 
Mrs. T. O. Glover, 1825 Gorman St., Waco, Texas. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. 







Maud Ellen Littlefield, 3399 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 






Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
Mes. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., 
















| PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
o- WANTED 


Rate 10: per word 





CONDUCTOR OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 
MENT—Tom Davies, F. T. 8S. C.—A. Mus. 


EC. M Conductor Port Talbot Choral So- 
ciety, South Wales, England, open to take 
any male voiee choir, mixed choral or any 
church choir in U, 8. A. (Conducted Bryn 
Choral Society, winners at Barry National 


Bisteddfod 1920, and Port Talbot Choral So- 
ciety, winners at Aberdare 1922, competing 
igainst 16 choirs, including Mid Rhondda 
Choir, winners of first prize at Mold Na- 


Histeddfod 1928. For further par- 
please write Tom Davies, 1 Pentyla 
Port Talbot, South Wales, Eng- 


tional 
ticulars 

\beravon, 
land 


WANTED 





TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, La., needs severaé 
Voice and Piano for good posi- 
tions in Southern sehools. 


teachers of 


W ANTE D—Violin Teacher who can make 
nvestment with services. <A splendid open- 
ig. I have 75 gpod pupils. Furnished 
tudio. Established 9 years. Must leave on 
ieeount of my family’s health. Address 





Walter Tloward, 414 West Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—3%8 copies A. R. Gaul’s can- 


Books in 
Address, 


tata ‘Joan of Are,’’ mixed voices. 
good condition and reduced price. 
\. E. Edgar, Massillon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
cellent condition ; 
of ETUDE. 


Grand Piano in ex- 
Write K. C., care 


Parlor 
cheap. 


SALE—Old Violin Outfit, 74 years 
Address, Musician, 133 Harrison 
Ave., Laneaster, Ohio. 


FOR 
old, $50. 











PIANO SOLOS 





Cat. No. Grade Pr, 







16192 Around the Xmas Tree, 
Crosby 2 30 
17358 Around the Xmas Tree, 












Risher 1% .25 
8 Arrival 9f Santa Claus, 
Engelmann 3 40 
8755 Bells of Christmas..Karoly 3 10 
6380 Cathedral Chimes at Xmas 
OVE lia vais <s ingelmann 3 -20 
11451 Chimes at Christmas, 
Greenwald 3%  .50 
11822 Christmas Day..Spaulding 2 30 
17925 Christmas Eve.......Blake 2 30 
1678 Christmas Eve....... Eyer 2 -25 
1680 Christmas Morning...Eyer 2 30 
16781 Christmas Suite. Armstrong 2} .80 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus, 
Eyer 2 40 
9238 Dreaming of Santa, 
Greenwald 2 30 







9239 Hanging the Stockings, 

Greenwald 2% .30 
and Mistletée, 

Greenwald 2% .30 
13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night, 






9242 Holly 








Greenwald 2 30 

4023 Knight Rupert. «Schumann 2 30 
2354 Santa Claus is Coming, 

Hiller 2 .20 












DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 
eh hed hha hatte taal Daath ls en eh S SALLY A 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. 
Harmony, Correspondence 


scripts 


lessons. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised: 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 


J. Rode Milwaukee - Ave., 


THE E TUDE 





for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


Normal Class, July 1924. 
Portland Oregon. 
Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beilefontaine, Ohio. 


For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 
Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 


Portland, Oregon, January and April, 1924, 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
J 


Manu- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


corrected. 
Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Jacobsen, 2638 


( ‘hicago, Til. 


of Improved Music Stucy 














Mi ANU SCRIPT CORRECTED—Mrs. 


M. Ingold, 


POK MS SET TO MUSIC and made ready 
Manuscripts arranged 
Bac., 


for publication. 
corrected, 


Oxford 


Morgantown, N; ‘Car: 





Mus. 
G anada. 


Henry Graves, 
Ave., M ontreal, 





WHY NOT LET US PLAY FOR YOU? 
Roy Johnson's 
M: mnipulators, 


Unbleached 


113 8. 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 


FOR SAL E—To close estate. 
of OLD 
list. O. M 


American 
Phone Spruce 10886 or write 


Jazz. 





VIOLINS ;. low prices. 
3 Pausch, 2220 Blake St., 


California. 


LE ARN 


lessons 


W. Mar tin 
Angeles, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
cimen lessons gratis. W. 
Bae., Willowtree, 


ARRANGING 
a specialty. 
ilton St., 
pianoforte, 


MSS. 


tatas, 








Collection 
Apply 
Berkeley, 


an course in 26 


by mail, Write for particulars. 
School, 145 8S. Broadway, 


California. 


Halifax, Canada, 


HARMONY—Spe- 
Montgomery, Mus. 





A. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Borst, 


AND CORRECTION of 
3600 Ham- 
composer of can- 
sacred musie and songs. 





MOVING 
Art of Pipe Organ 


tures 


Cat. No 


1420 


7609 


13837 


16076 
7615 


17112 
840 


PICTURE 


tah. 


Santa Claus March, 
Nuernberg 2 
Toys and Candies, 
Greenwald 2 
Under the Xmas Tree, 
Greenwald 2 
Under the Xmas Tree, 
Weston 
A suite of eleven little 
pieces with words. 
Under the Mistletoe, 
Engelmann 2% 
Yuletide Bells../ Ashford 2% 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 
Arrival of Santa Clalus, 


Engelmann 3 
Christmas Eve...... Hiller 2 
Christmas Festival, | 

Buttschardt 


3 
Two Xmas Melodies, 
Garland 3 
Under the Mistletoe, 
Engelmann 2% 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Christmas Bells, 


Greenwald .1st Pos. 
Christmas Night, 
Pietrapertosa 3rd Pos. 





PLAYING — “The 
Playing to Motion Pie- 
,’ a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. James, 69-71 North State St., 
City, U 


Salt Lake 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS—Published by THEO. PRESSER CO. 
Grade Pr, 


.20 
30 
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Week of Pure Music 


Tuts is the age of having “Weeks” for 
everything. We have, in some of the big 
cities, “Art Week,’ “Red Cross Week,” 
“Clean-Up Week,’ “Safety First Week,” 
and lots of others; and lately we have had 
“Pure English Week,” which was an at- 
tempt to make people, and more especially 
young people, give up the use of slang and 
bad grammar. 

You know there is no use in using such 
careless expressions as “them things,” “T 
sure do,” “gimmey some,’ and many others 
of that type; when everyone is taught to 
use good English in school. If it takes a 
little more effort to speak correctly, make 
the effort; for it is quite worth while. 

But do not confine your efforts to pure 
English. Include also pure music; for 
music is the universal language. Try to 
give up some of the particularly objection- 
able cheap songs with vulgar words. Do 
not play these records if you have them, 
do not sing them and do not buy others 
of the same type. This does not mean that 
good dance music, or all of the so-called 
jazz music, is to be suppressed; because 
seme of the dance music is very good and 
the rhythm very exhilarating. But you 
know the kind that is not good, and the 
fault is more apt to be in the words than 
the music. 


Silent Music 


Propasiy all of you who have had the 
opportunity of studying with good teachers 
do know these things, or at least some of 
them, and your ears are becoming better 
and better as you grow older. But a great 
many people have never had an oppor- 
tunity of taking lessons at all; and these 
are the things that you must help your- 
selves and help each other to learn. 

When you hear a piece played for the 
first time, can you tell whether it is duple, 
triple or quadruple time? 

When you see a melody written down, 
have you any idea how it will sound when 
played? 

A real musician can read a page of music 
as he would a book, hearing the sound of 
it mentally, but silently. When you read 
a book you do not have to pronounce the 
words aloud to know how they sound, or 
what they mean, do you? So when you see 
a melody written down, you should be able 
to tell how it sounds, too, without playing 
it “aloud.” 


Question Box 


Dear Junior Ervpe:—I cannot have a 
teacher at present. Will tt do me any good 
to practice and learn pieces by myself? 

M. B. (Age 11), 
Okla. 

Ans. If one has hed enough lessons to 

know how to keep a) good hand position and 





good finger and wrist action, and does not 
allow herself to become stiff when practic- 


ing, much can be acromplished without tak- 
ing lessons. But extra care must be taken 
not to make mistakes of any kind in time, 
rhythm, notes, finger|ng, phrasing, pedaling, 
and so forth, as there will be no teacher to 
Watch out and correct such details. 


: \ 
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CONDUCTED ‘BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Harmony or Discord 





By Dorathe Benkert 


“On, pEAR, I’m so sleepy.” So caying, 
Adrienne, who had been practicing for an 
hour and forty-five minutes, put away her 
music, returned the metronome to 
place on the mantel and started to close 
up her Baby Grand. 

As she closed the top, she heard a small 
voice crying, “Let me out! Let me out!” 

A little man, dressed 
strings. 
tall. 

“T beg your pardon 
he said. 


“Where did you come from?” 


he said. 
“From your piano,” he replied. 


its 


in kingly garb, 
stepped out, apparently from under the 
He was only about three inches 


for scaring you,” 


Adrienne 
leaned closer so as to catch every thing 


“But who are you, and how did you get 
in there?” 

“T am Apollo, the King of Harmony. | 
reign over the Harmony of Music.” He 
said this with not a little dignity. 

“But,” asked Adrienne, “why are you 
here?” 

“My appearance here is a long story,” 
he said sadly, in a soft, dreamy voice. 

“Oh, please tell it she begged 
eagerly. 

“In my 


to me,” 


Harmony, I was 
the king over my subjects. They were all 
noble and faithtul to me; but I found 
out I was mistaken in my mortal subjects 
You are one, for instance; but to go on 
with my story, next to my kingdom was 
my bitter cnemy, the King of Discord. 
Our misunderstanding had grown greater 


Kingdom of 





A Musical Turkey 





By Margaret Wightman 





Yes, I’m the most musical turkey 
That ever a turkey could be. 

To begin with, my eye is a whole note, 
While staccato marks dot my goatee. 


And out on my wings, left and right ones, 
Yow ll surely be able to find 

The signs that you use to make 
Of any and every kind. 


music 


But is it not queer that with all these 
And other fine musical 
I should not be the greatest of songsters? 


marks, 
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Of crescendo and treble clef signs 
My largest wing feathers are made, 


While sharps and rests, too, without number 


You would see, if my music you played. 

In my tail—a most gorgeous appendage, 
Are many more signs that you know, 

Such as clefs, pauses, accents and 
All neatly placed there in a row. 


M.NGW. 


Yet all I can sing is just— 
Gob-gobble, 
Gob-Gobble, 
GOB-GOBBLE, 


spaces, 








than usual, so we decided to have a meet- 
ing with each other and settle the matter 
for all time.” 


“Go on! Go on!” urged Adrienne. 
“Tf we found that the earth children 
played more discord notes, then King 


Discord should win; but if more notes in 
Harmony were played, I should win; and 
the victor was to be ruler over both King- 
doms. we fastened 
wings and flew down here to your land. 
We went around to every piano whereon 
girl played. I thought that I 
would surely win, as I had supposed that 
more notes in Harmony were played than 
discordant But at thi of 
we discovered that it was just the 
opposite, leaving King Discord the victor 
and ruler over my subjects. 


So. saying, on our 


a boy or 


ones. end our 


quest 


“When we arrived at home, there was a 
little old lady awaiting us. ‘Now, Mother,’ 
said King Discord, ‘you may 
Apollo” At that she came over, 
some weird and 
you under an enchantment, that you shall 
stay in the pianos all the rest of your life 
‘trying to persuade boys and girls to play 

larmony notes; and your kingdom shall 
be restored to you 
plished. You shall also be 
size, to three inches, and you shall never 
be allowed to talk to any child more than 
once. So, go!’ 

“Immediately after the enchantment 
was placed upon me, I found myself in 
the piano of a little girl. | been 
traveling ever since, meeting everywhere 


attend to 
uttered 
said, ‘] put 


words now 


when this is accom- 


reduced in 


have 


with success and, so far, with no failures 
And here I am, now visiting you!” 
As he finished his tale, Adrienne 
very still, thinking of the many times she 
had played discordant notes, not only on 
the piano, but also in her everyday life. 
“I think you and your story are won- 
derful,” she said; “and I thank you ever 
so much for your visit. It has really done 
me a lot of good and I am going to try 
hard to help you to restore your kingdom.” 


sat 


New Feature Letters 


You remember in the summer the 
Junior Erupe asked for letters suggest 
ing new features. that you would like to 
see in the JuNror Erupe. The best letter 
was sent by Robert Everly, who receives a 


subscription to the Erupe for one year 
as a prize. 

Other interesting letters were received 
from Frances Kilburnking, Eleanor Pease, 
Cheerdal Theophilus Myers, Mary Mé¢ 
Hugh, Alice I. Sullivan, Marjorie Ray- 
mond, Elsie May Heiston, Avon Card, 
Nellie Lorene Kingbach, Leona Tibbetts, 


Herbert Schueller, Francis W. Collin. 
About seventy-five per cent of new-fea- 
ture suggestions were for a question box; 
so if you have any questions you want to 
ask, send them in, will an- 
swered in the question box column; but 
answers will not be sent by mail, except in 
very special cases. Always give name, ad- 
when sending in questions, 


and they be 


dress and age, 
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tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising whit h makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


Byi ECHNIQ ey 
WITHOUT PRACTICE '' 


Reading music at sight, rapid 


1209 Bryant Building 





fingering, flexibility of wrists 


V 


and a fine Vibrato for pianists, 
violinists, and ’cellists acquired 
by a few minutes’ daily prac- 
tice away from the instrument. 
NO APPARATUS. STATE 
IF A TEACHER. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Book 


COWLING INSTITUTE 
500Fifth Ave., Room221-B, New York City 


SCHOOL Ves POPULAR mMusIC 
hristensen 
THE ART OF ee 
Rag-Jazz, Pinno, Saxophone or Banjo tauzht | 


quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 Citi ies, 
or by mail, Booklet sent free. 


Teachers Wanted “rrr rene 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 E. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Hlustrated Cavalog e RE E! 
Write now for your cop v ass Pius or 
ugs direct from factory. Save money! 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


91 Bruee Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 
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GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A Sbookles tol ee information for piano 
teachers, giving a¢ to use from the very 


sdrt. Send a SPoatal ay It Now. 
Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 





Boy of 
Yours! 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the happiest ever, if 
you will send him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, It is 
a gift that lasts a whole year. This splendid mag- 
azine is chock full of just the kind of reading you 
want your boy to have. Clean, inspiring stories by 
the world’s best writers. Practical and instructivo 
departments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collecting, Car 





tooning, ect., etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

Subscribe ‘for this great magazine for your boy or 
for some boy in whom you take particular interest. 
It will mean for him a whole year of pleasure, en- 


tertainment and instruction, 


Special Offer! ini tis Bors’ “Mac. 


AZINE for a full year beginning with the big 
December (Christmas) issue. We will send FREE to 
each subscriber a copy of our book “Fifty Ways for 
Boys to Warn Money.’’ We will also send the sub- 
seriber a handsome Christmas gift card with your 


mame as donor. (Satisfaction or mone refunded.) 


THE SCOTT F. RUEYDEIELD CO,, INC., 


$222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


I enclose $1.00 for which enter the following name 
for a whole year’s subscription to THN BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. Send him his first co of THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, a Christmas gift card and a py 
of your book, “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Mc ed 
all to reach him on Christmas morning 
DURING: accpshsqcveecvaabepsevecmopetsoesne coveahstnsonsatestc tee 
Street 
or R. F, 


CHE, ccdhavcdestescccqcascccguecccnapcabue Sta 





Your name 
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Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and 
answers to puzzles, 

Subject for story or essay this month— 


“Ts Music an Entertainment or a Neces- 


sity?” Must contain not over one hundred 
and fifty words. Any boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age may compete, whether 
a subscriber or not. 

All ceontributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender, written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior ETUDE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of November. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more that one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY HOME 
LIFE? 
(Prize Winner for May) 

In answer to that question, I say yes 
with all my heart. We have in our: house 
a piano, organ, violin, guitar and saxo- 
phone. I have taken lessons on the piano 
for four years, my brother plays the saxo- 
phone and father plays the violin. Music 
has become an essential in our home. How 
dreary and incomplete the home would 
seem without it! Music should play a 
large part in all home life, and a great 
deal depends on the training one receives 
at home. Music tends toward better ideals, 
more peace and enjoyment. One works 
harder when hearing music. Even the 
chirping of the song birds and the croak- 
ing of the frogs, to which I am accus- 
tomed, seems like music to my ears. If 
music were brought into more homes, there 
would be better citizens. 

—Eva Johnson (Age 13), Michigan. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY HOME 
LIFE? 
(Prize Winner for May) 

Music is a part of my home life, and I 
could never get along without it. I think 
music in the home is one of the very best 
helps parents can give to their children. It 
encourages them to stay at home and enjoy 
themselves in the evenings. Children who 
have music in their home can learn more 
about the great composers and their works 
and can carry on a conversation with 
musical people, whereas other children can 
not. I do not think that anyone can be 
called learned without having some musi- 
cal education. Children who have music 
in their home can distinguish between jazz 
and good music as soon as they hear it, 
and soon prefer the classical music. I am 
glad to say that music is a part of my 
home life. 

—Dorothy Wilkes (Age 13), South 
Dakota. 


Honorable Mention for May Compositions 


Ruth L Holland, Barbara Carpenter, 
Irene Lovett, Virginia Milam, Horace 
Milam, Eleanor Horr, Clela E, Hurst, 
Mildred Hesse, Muriel Cottrane, Wanda 
Weissenfluk, Margaret O’Malley, Lucile 
Nanney, Mary K. Moseley, Lucile Nuna- 
maker, Agnes Pantenberg, Rhoda Lundy, 
Winifred Hogan, Maxine Collise, Mary 
Gastrock, Thelma Jones, Leona Otto, Mary 
Margaret French, Mary Graves, Beatrice 
Kelley. 


In very olden times, they say, 
When organs first were made, 

The keys, they were so wide and stiff, 

With elbows they were played. 





Puzzle for November 


‘Tus puzzle this month is very easy— 
just to find the words that can be spelled 
on the piano key-board, and the prize win- 
ners will be those having the LONGEST 
and BEST list. How many do you think 
you can find? Please number each word. 
Lists not numbered will not be counted and 
can not be considered for prizes. Have 
you any idea how many words can be 
spelled on the key-board? If you have, 
don’t tell! 

Answer to Opera Puzzle in May 
(Omitted during the summer months) 
M—anon 
A—ida 
Thai—S 
To—S—ca 
Tannhaus—E—r 
Carme—N 
Loh—E—ngrin 
Rigolet—T—o 
Composer—Massenet. 


Ona Nf WN 


Prize Winners for May Puzzle 
Winnifred E. Mobbs (age 14), Oregon; 
Ralph Hallenback (age 10), New York; 
Margaret L.~ Bartholomew (age 9) 
Indiana. 


Honorable Mention for May Puzzle 


Bernhardt Mandel, Elinore Kirkle, Irene 
Zabawa, Pearl Irene Brown, Jeanette B. 
Gutman, Ruth Heard, Anna C. Conner, Eli- 
nore Ware, Clarice Dawson, Ivy Kink, Gert- 
rude Finkelstein, Frances Kedzierska, J. Syl- 
via Rudberg, Maribelle Albery, Helen Reu- 
land, Anna Brunswick, Martha VandePon- 
sele, Mary Mahoney, Lydia von Berthels- 
dorf, Alice G. Johnson, Vilma Rafael, Ada 
Golin, Phyllis Walker, Eva Louise Hender- 
son, Ruth L. Holland, Virginia Flanders, 
Diana Ellis, William Potter, Annie Jones, 
Wilda Wetherall, Mildred WKiedel, Mildred 
Haid, Esther Gruss. Margaret Stewart, 
Gwendolyn Seott, Grace Foley, Ida Stein, 
Mary Gastrock, Bessie W. Johns, Theresa D. 
Cardella, Violet Regnier, Leona Londry, 
Jeanne Bedard, Esther Quinn, Mae Galle- 
gher, Sabina Brinkman, Violet Goldie, Flor- 
ence M. Fox, Edna Ardoom, Mildred L. 
Rawlings, Alba Boldizzoli, Marcella Kuhn, 
Hlelen Buswell, Gertrude Fulcher, Theresa 
Laplande, Julia Etta Eager, Elizabeth Vogel, 
Harold Seymons, Edith Alpert, Florence Sil- 
ver, Maxwell Meyer, Betty Meyers, Evelyn 
Marotta, Louise Hitelgeorge, William Grant, 
Amelia Senner, “Agnes Pearson, Dorothy 
Marengo, Catherine Ratalis, Sylvia Rabino- 
witz, Paul Brand, Geraldine Lambert, Beat- 
rice L. Harvey, Maildred Almquist, George 
Hoffbauer, Joseph Puntigan, Mary Wain- 
right, Annie Mayo, Mary Switalski, Bella 
Weinstein, Tillie Blassberg, Elizabeth Sweet, 
Lou Ernestine Buek, Blinore Lehti, Frances 
Rowan, Elmer Proost, Regina Beckman, 
Annie Colagross, Harry Harlend, Margaret 
Schilp, Horace Milam, Virginia Milam, Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Irene Lovett, Gwendolyn 
Evans, Hilda Bridge, Phyllis Bridge, Lillian 
Albert, Blizabeth Fanter, Ida Gross, Marga- 
ret Hohnsbehn, Melvin Tenholder, Dorothy 
Turlington, Phyllis M. Davis, Ruth Andren, 
Cela Hurst, Allen Erwin, Gladys Vera North- 
rup, woe Morgan, Frances Loftus, Theckla 
Arnold. 

DEAR JUNIOR Etrupr: I want to write and 
tell you how much I enjoy the Etude, especi- 
ally the Junior part. 

In looking over one of the Etudes I noticed 
a letter from a Junior reader, asking for some- 
one to tell her something that would whiten 
discolored piano keys, and I have found oxalic 
acid better than any thing I have tried. 

From your friend, 
Mary THELMA GRAY (Age 14) 
Georgia. 


























Robert Schumann 
Born, Zwichau, 7810 Died, Endenich, 1856 
A founder and one of the strongest promoters of 
the Romantic School of Music. All his works are 
dominated by soul rather than technic, which 


quality reached its highest perfection in his shorter 
piano pieces and songs. 
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subscriber. And so it is to many. 
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THE WORKING OF THE MI iD 
IN PIANO TEACHING AND PLAY. 










An application of Psychology to a j 
Teaching and Playing of piano ao + 
other instruments, by HANS SCHNEID ER 















SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, New York, Pub 


Prof. Percy Goetschuis says: - 
“T have read, thoroughly, Mr. Hans Schneit 
Psycho-Physiology of Piano Teaching and F 
ing, of which ‘The Working of the Mind inP 
Playing,’ is the first installment to be publish 
“Tt is one-of the most fascinating books I 
read for many ayear. Taken as a whole,.® 
work is undeniably most masterly. It is profo 
accurate, clear, consistent, and as concise 4 
possible ‘in view of its extensive scope. The 
tion is emphatic, to the point; pieturesq 
times, and always delightful. 

“T regard it, therefore, as an extremely valu! 
treatise, vital. zed by Truth, which should b he 
means be placed before the piano-teaching pub 


PIANO: JAZ: 
le & yo 
By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Gives 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. ifs 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 stfir» cf 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, O)im- 
Movie and Unfe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, ®pace 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blué 0% \~- 
gato atd 287 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 110 pares 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our } REE 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,241Superba Theater Bldg,,LosAngels “s! 
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Statement Made in Compliance Y ith 


the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER# HIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETG of 
THe Erupp, published monthly at Philade. 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of Aug 2s 
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America’s Foremost 
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Should Be In Every Home 
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Nicola A. 


Montani, conductor of the 
Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia, editor of 
the Catholic Choirmaster, and a widely known 
authority on ecclesiastical music, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, of New York. 


A ring formerly belonging to Rich- 
ard Wagner has been presented by his 
widow to Anton van Rooy, celebrated inter- 
preter of Wagnerian roles, who was for ten 
years at the Metropolitan Opera of New York. 
The ring is reported to have been made of 


; gold washed from the sands of the Rhine, en- Mr. Montani’s work in bringing before the 
ia a graved with a quotation from the “Niebelun- public the classic masterpieces of the poly- 
| gen Ring,’ and presented to Wagner by a phonic school has been no small feature in 


the development of the musical life of Phila- 
delIphia, and it is good to know that his activ- 
ities in this line are to be carried on in New 


group of admirers. 


Nathan L. Glover, for many years pre- 





| : vious to 1921 director of music in the schools York. 

| : of Akron, Ohio, passed away on September 15. William Churchill Hammond played 
. He was the founder of the Ohio Music Teach- hig seven hundred and forty-fifth recital at 
; ers’ Association, and was associated with the Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
| Theodore Presser and N. Coe Stewart in Massachusetts, on Sunday evening, September 
; founding the National Music Teachers’ Asso- 9q. This took place in connection with the 
| Be ciation. semi-centennial celebrations of the city and 
a also marked the completion of forty years of 
Philadelphia Spent $99,179 for Pub- service of Mr. Hammond as organist of this 

lic Concerts during the past year, thus parish. 

\ taking first place among American cities for = P ; 

‘ its Sfanicipal activities. New York, with an _Stravinsky’s “Noces” was the novelty 
expenditure of $95,000, and San Francisco, at Of the Russian season at the Théatre de la 
a cost of $40,000, took second and third place, Gaieté of Paris. ‘It is described as “weird 





a series of choregraphic scenes 
scored for four pianos 
variety of percussion 


and strange 
with vocal adjuncts, 
and a considerable 
instruments.”’ 


respectively. Among the Philadelphia appro- 
priations for the musical development of her 
public are: Lemon Hill Symphony Orchestra, 
$40,000; Municipal Band, $17,000; Philadel- 
phia Band, $17,000; Fairmount Park Band, 


r ‘ — ir Ss = 
$14,000; Philadelphia Music League, $10,000. Dee eee eh Of Sme 


tana is to be celebrated by the Wagnerian 
Opera Company with a performance of his 
“Bartered Bride’ at the New York Manhat- 
tan Opera House, in January, 1924. 


A Municipal Open-Air Theater for 
New York is made possible by an anon- 
ymous gift of $150,000. A semi-amphitheater, 
suitable for opera, concerts and pageants, to 
be located on the Speedway at 167th Street, 
is under consideration. 


Camille Benoist, a pupil of César Franck, 
and long Conservator of Music in the Louvre, 
Paris, is dead at the age of seventy-one. 


One of the Last Official Acts of the “Moyle” (“Sruth na maoille’’), the 
late President Harding was to sign an libretto by Rev. Erasmus O'Kelly and the 


executive decree giving the United States music by G. Molyneux Palmer, was produced 
Naval Band, permission to leave the District in Irish at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on 
of Columbia for a six weeks’ vacation concert July 25th. Various old Irish airs are intro- 
tour of leading cities. Though it has had a_ duced in the score. 

continuous existence of one hundred and 


twenty-two years, and has been a feature of H. C. Colles, music critic of the London 


the public life of the city, it has been outside Yimes, began on the eighth of October a 
of Washington but six or seven times, the three months’ association with the music 
first being in 1911. department of the New York Times. Mr. 
Ss Colles has been appointed also as editor-in- 
| The Carl Busch Recognition Asso- chief of the proposed revised third edition of 


ciaton, of Kansas City, Missouri, will give 
in November a fine concert of the works of 
this distinguished composer, thus celebrating 
the completion of his thirty-five years of 
service to the musical development of that 
city. A new Cantata for adult voices, and 
one for juveniles will be rendered by choruses 
especially organized for the event. The musi- 
cal community will thus show their love and 
upbuilding of musical culture in their midst. 
appreciation of the man who has given so 
much of his talents and of himself for the 
musical culture in their midst. Mr. Busch 
is a native of Denmark, but came to America 
and settled in Kansas City in 1887. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 


“Polly,” Gay’s delightful opera, and com- 
panion piece to “The Beggar’s Opera,’ cele- 
brated its 800th performance at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, on September 13th and 
closed its present run on October 6th. 


Miss Frances MecCollin, of Philadel- 
phia, has won the one hundred dollars W. W. 
Kimball Prize offered by the Chicago Madri- 
gal Club in its twenty-first annual competi- 
tion. Miss McCollin was awarded the same 








prize in 1918. 


Nino Rota Rinaldi, eleven years of age, 
recently directed an orchestra in Milan dur- 
ing the performance of an Oratorio which he 
had written. He has been spoken of as “a 
Seeond Mozart.” 
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| The World of Music 


Bell-Ringing is to be included among 
the musical studies of Birmingham Univer- 


sity. The subject will be included in the 
Acoustics’ course. A special collection of bells 
is being made for purposes of demonstration 
and practice. It is suggested that the Univer- 
sity may also undertake the publication of 
bell music, students of campanology having 
hitherto been without resources in this re- 
spect. 

For the First Time in the History 
of the Church and Stage, it is believed, 
a musical comedy actor is holding the posi- 
tion of lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Dennis Noble, by courtesy of the Dean and 
Chapter of the Abbey, is now appearing in 
“Head Over Heels’ at the Adelphi Theatre. 

The Organola (Self-Player Organ) 
has been introduced into the churches of 
Spain, though not without protests from the 
musical fraternity. 








Edvard Grieg’s former home, “Troll- 
hangen,” in which the great composer wrote 
many of his best works, has been transferred 
to the authorities and will be used partly as a 
musie school and partly as a Grieg Museum, 


$1,000 in Pri: 





es is offered by the United 


Male Choruses of Chicago for compositions 
in the Folk Song style. Particulars from 
Adolph Gill, 169 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


The “Blue Danube” Waltz of Johann 
Strauss was first played at the Dianasalle, 
Vienna, on February 13, 1867. In the same 
season it was given at the Paris Exposition, 
under the baton of the composer; and in that 
autumn it was heard in London at the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts. At Vienna and 
Paris it was given in its original form, for 
orchestra and chorus, but in London, after 
some three weeks’ rehearsal, Strauss decided 
to dispense with the ¢horus, so that it was 
performed by orchestra only. 


Gabriele @Annunzio, internationally 
famous as a Italian poet and politician, is 
writing an opera, ‘Frate Sole,’ which will 
come as a surprise to those who know of his 
musical tendencies only through his writings 


about the art. His brother, Antonio d’Annun- 


zio, a composer and conductor, lives in 
America. 
Elizabeth Kuyper, highly reputed in 


Holland as a composer, and long an intimate 
friend of Humperdinck and Max Bruch, is 
organizing a Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
in New York. 


A $1,000 Prize is offered by the North 
Shore Festival Association to American com- 
posers for the best orchestral composition 
submitted before January 1, 1924.  Partic- 
ulars from Carl D. Kinsey, 624 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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The prize of Two Hundred Dollars, 
offered in the October issue of THe Erupp 
for a setting of Longfellow’s ‘‘Masque of Pan- 
dora,’ bad been withdrawn by the Matinee 
Musical Club of Philadelphia, and the notice 
was due to an error in THe Ervupp editorial 
department. 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, December 26 to 28, 1923, 
with the Hotel Schenley as headquarters. 

The first session will be on December 26th, 
at 8 P. M. It will be followed by an informal 
dinner in the hotel at 6.30, and the evening 
will be devoted to a social meeting under 
the auspices of Pittsburgh musical organiza- 
tions. : 

On Thursday morning Dean Harold L. But 
ler, of Syracuse University, will be chairman 


of the voice conference, with Dudley Buck 
speaking on “Vocal Theories and Principles.” 
Mr. John J. Hattstaedt, President of the 
American Conservatory of Chicago, will have 
charge of the piano conference. The annual 
business meeting will be held at 11.80, and 
will be followed by an informal luncheon 
The afternoon will be devoted to the reeently 
organized Committee on College and Univer- 
sity Music, with Dean Henry Bellamann, of 


Chicora College, Columbia, S. C., as chairman. 
A special concert program is under considera- 
tion for Thursday evening. 











Friday morning begins with papers repre 
sentative of research material, and continues 
with reports from certain standing commit 
tees of the Association. These are: Amevican 
Music, Chairman Francis L. York, of Detroit 
Conservatory of Music; Organ and Choral 
Music, Chairman H. D. LeBaron, Ohio Wes 
leyan University; Community Musie, Chair 
man P. W. Dykema, of University « i 






f Wis 
consin; History of 1 
Chairman William 
stitute of Buffalo; 


Music and _ Libraries, 
Benbow, of Musical In 
Public School Music, Chair 


man Edward B. Birge, of University of In 
diana ; Standardization, Chairman H. L. But 
ler, of Syracuse University ; Affiliation, Chair 
man J. Lawrence Erb, of The American In 
stitute of Applied Music; Colleges and Uni 


versities, Chairman H. H. 
Chicora College; National 
Chairman J. Lawrence Erb. 
After another “community 
the completion of business 
the previous day, the 
Committee, headed by 


Bellamann, of 
Conservatory, 
luncheon” and 
unfinished from 
Public School Music 
Mr. Edward Bailey 
Birge, of University of Indiana, will report a 
synopsis of “State Requirements in the U. S 
Governing the Preparation of the Grade 
Teacher and Supervisor.”’ This will be fol 
lowed by a one-hour demonstration of original 





compositions, aural harmony and analysis 
by pupils from Pittsburgh High School 
classes, specially planned for musie teachers 


who are not generally familiar with this work 
as done in schools. 

The final session will be held at 8.15 on 
Friday evening, when the speakers will in 
elude Mr. Carl Engel, of the music division 
of the Library of Congress (on “External 
Aids to Musical Inspiration’); Dr. Otto 
Kinkeldey, of Cornell University, and P. W. 
Dykema, of the University of Wisconsin (on 
“Some Impressions of an Itinerant Consult- 
ant’). 

The teachers of the Pittsburgh district 
active in making preparations for the 
eome and entertainment of the visitors 

Membership in the Association is open to 
all interested persons, whether professional 
musicians or not. Members’ fees should be 
sent at once to the Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
86 Gillett Street Hartford, Conn. 


are 
wel- 


Bulletin of Présser Home for Retired Music Teachers 

The Home for Retired Music Teachers has 
received a number of applications for admis 
sion during the past month. Application at 
the old admission rate of $200 will be con- 
sidered for only a short time longer, after 
which the rate for admission will be raised 
to $400. 

During the visit of the San Carlo Opera 
Company the residents of the home were 
guests of Mr. Fortune Gallo, the impresario, 
at the performances of “‘Hinsel and Gretel” 


and “The Tales of Hoffman.” The operas 
were enjoyed hugely. 
Mrs. Helen Paris, a well-known piano 


teacher of Philadelphia, passed away at the 
Home on November 2nd. Mrs. Paris had re- 
sided at the Home for nine years. 
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Musical 
Progress 


By Henry T. Finck 
Regular Price, $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 


Here is a new addi- 
tion to our Annual 
Christmas Offer. More 
favorable comment has 
been given this book 
in the press than any 
musical literature work 





HENRY T. FINCK 


for years. It is an interseting and inspiring 
book for every music lover, teacher and stu- 
dent to read. It is written in a truly fas- 


cinating style and a wealth of musical topics 


are presented in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit. One is loath to put it down un 
finished. Cloth bound. 


Piano Playing with Piano 
Questions Answered 

By Josef Hofmann Reguiar Price, $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 Postpaid 

This volume is used as a guide book by many 

chairs. In it 








information in this work. In addition to the 
questions answered there are almost 100 pages 
of valuable piano information. It is truly 
a great virtuoso’s guide to modern pianoforte 
Cloth bound, 


itting in music editorial are 
given the answers of one of the greatest 
h of present-day pianists to 250 questions upon 
vital points in piano playing. Teachers and 
iF students will be helped considerably by the 
tS) 
h 


ort 


playing. 


Standard History of Music 


aaa 





By James Francis Cooke 


Regular Price, $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.10 


There is a great value in 
being well informed upon the 
subject in which you are in 
terested, and musical history 
important subject for 
the teacher, student and lover 


4 
i 
#3 
i 





IS an 


of music. James Francis 

Cooke has created a _ text 

book that has been per 

i manently adopted by thou- 
sands of teachers, schools and colleges, b« 
cause it presents the subject in such a fas- 


cinating, well-arranged manner and it is also 


an enjoyable book for profitable reading by 
| music lovers Well illustrated with over 150 
) cuts. This makes a very acceptable gift to 
music lovers of all ages. Cloth bound. 


History of Music 


By W. J. Baltzcll Regular Price, $2.90 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 Postpaid 


A very excellent treatise on musical _his- 
tory. Contributions from leading writers on 
various musical subjects help to make this an 
extremely good work on musical history, giv- 
img an accurate and faithful record of the 
facts essential to a good understanding of 
the growth of ancient, classical and modern 
music Illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
By L. C. Elson Regular Price, $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.10 Postpaid 


SERRE RR 


A work for which there will always be a 
demand. Mr. Elson gives the reader the 
benefit of his lifetime study of many essen- 
tial points in music from acoustics and nota- 


tion to piano technic and orchestration, points 
upon which many need positive information, 
Cloth bound 


Music Masters, Old and New 
By James Francis Cooke Regular Price, $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price, 85 cents 


A volume about the size of a music album 





and can be filed conveniently with one’s 
music. A Superb collection of biographical 
‘ material covering many modern masters not 


touched upon in any other works in English. 
] 3 f 


Musical Dictionary and 


Pronouncing Guide 
By H. N. Redman Regular Price, 60c 
Holiday Cash Price, 45 cents Postpaid 
A very popular dictionary. 
and authoritative. Convenient in size. 
in flexibie dark red cloth. 


Comprehensive 
Bound 





THEO. PRESSER CO. 





POSITIVELY EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1924. Send All Orders to 





The sales record 


132 Pages 
Size 3x5 1-4 


sic students because it 

clear concise definitions of all musical 
and the pronunciation of terms 
| languages other than English. The 


also given 
difficult names, 





on 
dictionary is astounding! It 
is a great favorite as a Christ- 
mas “‘stocking filler’ for mu- 
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TWO VERY POPULAR GIFTS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Pocket Pronouncing 


Musical Dictionary 


By H. A. CLARK, MUS. DOC. 
Regular Price, 30 cents 
Holiday Cash Price, 20c Postpaid 


this 


gives 
terms 
from 
birth 


! and death dates of prominent musicians are 
with the pronounciation of the 


Great Pianists on Piano Playing 


Regular Price, 


Holiday Cash 
$1.60 


Ting ing 


aglerse an the At 





Everyone 
ested in the 





one F 


ah 
OF SINGING | 











given in 
[ : and 
ferences with 
and fruits of their years of painstaking 
Cloth 


Illustrated. bound. 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 


Edward Baxter Perry has worked 
remarkably helpful poetic, dramatic an 








greatest and best-known piano comnos 
An invaluable work for clubs. Ideal 
teachers and students. Cloth bound. 


By James Francis Cooke 


$2.25 


Price, 


inter- 
art of 


piano playing should 


13 { read the authorita- 
yo tive advice upon the 
5B subject presented in 
< ca) this book. Practi- 
° Nic cally all the world- 


famous virtuosi have 
i i lengthy 
numerous 
the author of this book advices 


con- 


study 


and work in perfecting their art and technic. 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 


Regular Price, $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 Postpaid 


out a 
d his- 


torical analysis or description of some of the 


itions. 


for 












Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 
By H. A. CLARKE, MUS. DOC. 












Regular Price, $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price, 95c Postpaid 


Defines all the musical terms in a clear, 
understandable manner, giving pronuncia- 
tion guidance where necessary upon not 
only the musical terms, but also on the 
names of prominent musicians of the last 
two centuries, whose birth and death dates 
also are given, This is a dictionary every 
teacher and student should possess. Cloth 
bound. 








Great Singers on the Art of Singing 


By James Francis Cooke 


Regular Price, $2.25 
Holiday Cash Price, 


man be the greatest 
of experts in the vo- 
cal art it is hard to 
conceive of his pro- 
ducing a work that 
would equal the 
thoughts and advices of most of the great 


i 

$1.60 

: 

Many books pre- | 
sent only the 
thought and advice g 
of one man, but }} 
even though that ; 
: 

‘ 





Brew 


SS 








singers of the last twenty-five years. That 
is just what this book gives the reader. 
Full-page portraits and short biographies 


are given of the great singers. Cloth bound. 


Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Regular Price, $2.00 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 Postpaid 


Teachers can add zest and happiness to the 
pupil’s lesson through the use of the infor- 
mation in this captivating book. Immensely 
popular teaching pieces from the third to 
seventh grades are covered. Cloth bound. 


ee 


OTHER EXCELLENT MUSICAL LITERATURE WORKS | 


Prices Given Are Holiday Cash Prices, Postpaid 


History of American Music, Elson..... 
Violin Playing As I Teach It, Auer... 
Vocal Mastery, Brower. ........0c000 
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Music Club Programs, Elson.... 
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Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vaca- 

tion Abroad (Paper), Elson 
Music Study in Germany, Fay 
Lessons in Musical History, Filimore. 1, 
Pianoforte Music, Fillmore.......... 
Piano. Tuning, Regulating and 
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Anecdotes of Great Musicians, Gates.. 1.45 
In Praise of Music, Gates........... 95 
Musical Mosaics, Gates.............. 1.45 


Diction for Singers and Composers, 
2 Hawn 1, 
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_ Grotesques, Huneker..............- 
Observations of a Musician, The Art 
Melodious, Lombard............... 1.10 
How to Understand Music, Mathews 
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E 2 volumes, each 1.45 
The Masters and Their Music, Mathews 1.45 
Music; Its Ideals and Methods, 

. ; Mathews 1.45 
Music and Culture, Merz............ 1.60 


Musical Essays in Art, Culture and 
Education, Cloth and Boards. sth es 
Musical Sketches, Polko............. : E 
The Embellishments of Music, Russell 
The Pedals ‘of the Pianoforte, Schmitt 95 
How to Teach, How to Study, Sefton 
Chats with Music Students, Tapper... 1 

The Education of the Music Teacher, 
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The Music Life and How to Succeed 
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Indian Music Lecture, (paper, art 
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MUSIC ALBUMS, MUSIC SATCHELS, CALENDARS, GAMES, PICTURES AND 


| SPECIAL GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR CHILDREN ON OTHER PAGES. 





Cash, Stamps, Money Order or 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








compositions, furnishing just the touch needed 
to i 
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Chirty - Fifth Annual Goliday Offer 


Special Low Prices on Albums of Music, Musical Literature 
Works and Other Suitable Gift Suggestions for Music Lovers 
These Low Holiday Cash Prices Offer Substantial Savings: to Christmas Buyers. 


Transportation Charges Are Prepaid by Us. 
Check Covering Amount of Order Must Be Sent with Order. THIS OFFER 





Shop Early 
Conveniently 


By Mail 


Secrets of the 
Success of Great 
Musicians 


By Eugenio Di Pirani 
Regular Price, $2.C0 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 


A series of inspira: 
tional life analyses of 
great musicians. With 
keen perception, the 
author has penetrated 
the philosophy of the 
life success of these great music masters, 
quite a number of whom were personal ac- 
quaintances of the author during his own 
varied and interesting career. Portraits are 
liberally distributed through the book. It is 
well for anyone in the music profession to 
fully inform theirself tifon the ‘‘success 
secrets” of those who have succeeded. 


Music and Morals 
By H. R. Haweis Regular Price, $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price, $1 45 Postpaid 

This is a favorite volume in the libraries 
of many music lovers. Abounding with en- 
joyable reading, this book covers much of in- 
terest to music lovers. There are chapters on 
Music and Emotions, Art and Morals, The 
Rise of Music; various schools are discussed. 
Some of the writing in the biographical sec- 
tion surpasses anything in musical litera- 
ture, and the histories and developments of 
the violin, the piano and bells are engagingly 
presented. Cloth bound. 


° OC 
Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell Regular Price, $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45 Postpaid 
Many a musician confronted with the task 
of organizing, training, conducting and man- 
aging a choir -or chorus has been aided to 
success through the valuable advice and di- 
rection of this book. School and community 
orchestras are also touched upon. Useful sug- 
gestions on accent, enunciation, interpreta- 
tion, phrasing, breathing, are 
Cloth bound. 


Gallery of Musical Celebrities 
By A. S. Garbett Regular Price, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents postpaid 
Portraits and biographies of 72 musical 
celebrities. Artistically printed and bound. 


Gallery of Eminent Musicians 
By A. S. Garbett Regular Price, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents postpaid 
Portraits and biographies of 62 eminent 
music folk worth knowing. Artistically bound. 


Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
By A. S. Garbett Regular Price, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents postpaid 

This is the third volume in the series of 
biographies and collections of portraits by 
A. S. Garbett and any ‘one of these volumes 
are ideal to have at hand to improve one’s 
musical knowledge in spare moments.  Al- 
together they cover close to 200 famed mu- 
sicians, and to possess all three books gives 
one a complete source ‘of reference for bi- 
ographies of noteworthy musicians. 


Life Stories of Great Composers 
By R. A. Streatfield Regular Price, $2.25 

Holiday Cash Price, $1.60 Postpaid 
As_a book of biographical reference or for 
“reading up” on the lives of great composers, 
this will be found ideal. The lives of thirty- 
five great masters are fully dealt with. Tlus- 
trated with full-page portraits. Cloth bound. 


Well-Known Piano Solos and 


How to Play Them 
By Chas. H. Wilkinson Regular Price; $2.00 
Holiday Cach Price, $1.45 Postpaid 
Descriptions or lessons on 115 famous piano 





EUGENIO DI PIRANL 


étc., given. 


further enjoy one’s playing, 


The First Violin 
By Jessie Fothergill Regular Price, $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price, 75c Postpaid 


A musical tale of much intérest, beautifully 
told and of*no little educational value. 
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Thirty-Fiith Auual tuolinay Offer of Musical Gitts 


A page of suggestions especially suited for LITTLE CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES TO THE 
YOUNG MUSIC STUDENT. Teachers, parents and friends will find the student’s interest in music 
ch study will be stimulated by a little musical thought among the Christmas gifts. L 


These Holiday Cash Prices Good Only Until Jan. 1, 1924THEO. PRESSER COn Re Philadelphia, Pa. 


1924 CALENDARS FOR MUSIC LOVERS 
Musical Literature Musical Jewelry 


davs of quite a few great 
Works of Special Inter- ce cfiiipel Meets thm Novelties 
est to Young Students The Government Jewelry Tax of five per 


months of the year are 
cent. must be added to all prices in this 
Child’s Own Book of 


given on the face of the 
calendar making it con- 
column. 
Great Musicians Brooch 
By Thomas Tapper 


venient to refer to the 
No. 63 10k solid gold 
Regular Price 20 Cents Each 


past and future months 
as well as the current 
Price, $4.00 
No. 63s sterling silver 
Holiday Cash Price, 12 cts. 
each, postpaid 


month. This calendar is 
about 1314%4x1014, and is 
Price, $1.50 
A Unique Series of Biographies 
for Children 


ready for hanging. 
traits of twelve great This artistic, well-printed 
masters are given as well calendar is a real Christ- 
as the year of the birth mas bargain for teachers 

Bach Liszt 

Beethoven Mendelsshon 

Chepin Mozart 

Grieg Schubert 




























































The illustration _ here, 
becattse of its smallness, 
gives but a small idea 
of these new and -excel- 
lent musical calendars. 
Music students and mu- 
sic lovers of all ages will 
find our new 1924 cal- 
endars interesting as well 
as artistic for the wall 
and practical for calen- 
dar reference. The por- 








and death of each. There wishing to give pupils a 


is also an interesting list ° Christmas remembrance 
by months of the birth- 10c Each, $1.00 a Dozen Postpaid of a musical nature. 


Medals 


No. 6410k solid gold Sa 
Price $6.00 cS 
No. 64s sterling silver.........- Price, $1.50 
Name or date engraved on the bar or 
back, 25 cents additional. 








Piano Albums—Very Easy| Piano Albums—Easy 


1 Sch . - 
Hada Natice New Rhymes and Tunes for Souvenirs of the Masters Pins 
Wagner Little Players By Geo. L. Spaulding Regular Price 75c No. 62 { 10k solid gold) ..$2.00 
These clever biographies are designed to | By H. L. Cramm Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid ah oes pak aps Bree 50 
J. ZS Ps] -! xy Ss Fe = a ww 


Imperishable melodies of great classic and 
modern masters attractively arranged for 
pianists in grade two. 


instruct and at the same time amuse the 
children through a combination of play and 
study. There is a_ sheet of pictures to be 
cut out and pasted in the book and an artis- 
tic outside cover, a silk cord and a needle are 
supplied with directions for binding. 


The Petite Library 

Regular Price: Cloth, 35 cents each, Complete $2.50 
Holiday Price: Cloth, 20 cents each, Complete $1.70 

Extremely readable little volumes of biogra- 
shies. There are nine volumes, one each on 
landel, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Mozart. 
The size (2%x3%) makes the books unusu- 
ally handy. Complete sets are boxed. 


Pictures from Lives of Great Composers 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.20, postpaid 

An ideal book of musical biographies for 
a child. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 
vee - eg gps interesting and most 
popular books of little pieces for beginners. A . 
The music is extremely pleasing, yet help- Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots 
ful and instructive. z F 
4 . By A. Scarmolin Regular Price 60c 
Children Ss Rhymes From A to Z Holiday Cash Price 40 cents, postpaid 


By M. Greenwald Regular Price $1.00 Five charming numbers for young students. 


"i 5 E They are developed along polyphonic lines. 
Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid ‘ me 
Well-known childhood chykes delightfully Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times 


set to music. Twenty-six numbers in all, one | By L. A. Bugbee Regular Price 75c 
for each letter of the alphabet. Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 
Under the Christmas Tree Tuneful, first-grade pieces for small hands. 
By Mildred Weston Regular price 75c Sunny Day Songs 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid By H. L. Cramm Regular Price 75¢ 


Clever little “Christmassy” numbers for Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 
young beginners to play and sing. A dozen and one bright, easy piano pieces. 


Very First Pieces Birthday Jewels 


Pins Nos. 60 and 62 come 
lettered Choir, Music, or may 
be had plain. Special club or 





society initials engraved for 
25 cents additional. 


No. 60 (10k solid gold). .$2.00 


No. 60f (gold filled)..... hs 
No. 60s (sterling silver). .50 













































_No. 75. A neat and very substantial bar 
pin, heavy quadruple gold plate, rose gold, 
satin finish, design polished. Price, $1.00. 
No. 7—Always“‘B”’ Natural 
Sterling silver, gold or silver 





Imaginary Biographical Letters from Reg. Price, 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 50 cents | By Geo. L. Spaulding Regular Price 75c Gesehverin kl ol toils eek 35 
Great Masters An excellent collection of very easy pieces. Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid No. 7 —Sometimes ‘‘B’’ 
ete : . * A collection of little pieces with verses Sharp css chewy: eediee 35 
By Alethea Crawford Cox er ie hapin Rhyming Tunes for Little Players appropriate to the birthstone of each month. | No, 7— “Bp” 
Holid Bee S106 d By Hannah Smith Regular-Price,75c oy f hae B Bie fue toatincaean aaaies -35 
oliday Cash Price $1. ostpai 4 : : 0. 7—Complete Set.;..-....<.0sesee2scens 1.00 
A aie little book % aes ee let- Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid Melodies of the Past ? No. 17—Same as No.7—Gold-plated on gilding 
ters, addressed to little musical friends. Another favorite collection for little play- By M. Greenwald Regular Price 75c metal. Complete...... Faislaisleec'se@ie > =a. a -. 40 
Cloth bound. ers. These melodic numbers with charming ; Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid a ail ae Beagn P Rin ee ; gee RP 
Wwe . e little verses please. +8 Weer : i er, ve ¢ may be had also as stickpins 
First Studies in Music Biography pee eas with interesting variations. | or cuff buttons. 
By Thos. Tapper Regular Price $1.75 | Pleasant Pastimes for the Young Player | “" *** Sy *° ik No. 4 Breast pin (sterling silver)..... $0.70 
Holiday Cash Price $1.20, postpaid By H. L. Cramm Regular Price 75c Pictures From Storyland ‘This breast pin is about 1% inches 
For foundation study in musical history Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid By David Dick pares Regular Brice $1.00 “Neger - ‘B’ eat.” iene tues oe 
this book is the best obtainable. A very ap- A captivating recreation book for beginners. Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid Sharp,” “Always ‘B’ Natural’; may be 
propriate gift for an ambitious young stu: An agreeable set of first and early second: | had gold or silver finished. ; 


dent. Cloth bound. Tunes and Rhymes 


grade pieces. 


No. 14 Same as No. 4 (gold or silver plated) .30 


° * . By Geo. L. S Idi Reg. Price 75 
Music Talks with Children ee oe ea lies Pictures from Fairyland © 
By Thomes Tapper Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid . : 3 ry P "| No. 54 Lyre, Roman Gold..... .30 
Holiday Cash Price $1.10 postpaid Bright, pleasing genuine first-grade pieces By David Dick Slater Regular Price $1.00 No. 74 Lyrey Silversckon-c0est “30 
y anit with texts that are clever and often amusing. Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid 


A remarkably fine book of interesting mu 
sic “talks,” for teachers or parents to read 
verbatim to child music students. Cloth bound. 


Musical Playlets for Young People 
By James Francis Cooke Price, 60 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 45 cents, postpaid 

A book of short plays for children based 
on historical events in the lives of masters. 


Musical Games 
Allegrando......------ Holiday Cash Price $0.45 
A game that teaches the value of notes, 
rests, names of notes, keys and time values. 
Court of Music..-..--- Holiday Cash Price $0.45 
Exceilent for musical card parties, so- 
ciables, etc. All the regular card games 
may be played with these cards. 
Elementaire ......----- Hol day Cash Price $0 45 
Teaches rudiments of music. 
Great Composers..---- Holiday Cash Price $0.45 
Can be played like the well-known litera- 


Appealing second-grade pieces in character- 
istic vein. 
Pictures from Holidayland 
By David Dick Slater Regular Price $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid 
Second-grade tone pictures that stimulate 
the child’s imagination. 


The Little Artist 


By Frances Terry Regular Price 60c 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents, postpaid 


Five characteristic first-grade pieces. 


This lyre design also 
comes asa stickpin in fel 
both finishes. Price. 30 4 





Saxophone Stickpin 

No. 45.—Heavily gold-plated 
neat tie pin. Special price $0.50 

Stickpins in Violin, ’Cello and 
Cornet designs may also be 
had. Miniature Violins, 
Mandolins, Drums, Tam- 
bourines, Lyres and Harps 
as pendants and pins at various prices. 

Catalog on request 


nnn OEE Eee” 


Excellent Albums of 
First and Second Grade Pieces 


Standard First Pieces Regular Price 75c 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Seventy-two first and second-grade pieces in 


Tone Stories for Boys and Girls 
By Daniel Rowe Regular Frice 75c 


Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


An admirable combination of words and 
music to delight little pianists. 


Woodsy Corner Tales and Tunes 
By Helen L. Cramm Regular Price 75c 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Twelve little stories and twelve little piano 
solos that have an irresistable appeal to 


juveniles. 
Musical Picture Book 
By Octavia Hudson Reguiar Price 75c 


Pictures From Nature 
By Mae Aileen Erb Regular Price 60c 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents, postpaid 
Characteristic first-grade pieces with bright 
verses adding charm to the melodies. 


Toy Shop Sketches 
By James H. Rogers Regular Price 75c 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Tuneful melodies presented in an attrac: 
tive form, each page margined with tinted 





ture game ‘Authors.’ Holiday Cash Price 50 . illustrations. 
; : : y Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid all styles. 
me ae Sot Esi pee! ot Men wer Short, tuneful pieces with text ad. lib. Old Rhymes With New Tunes Standard Elementary Album Regular Price 75c 
usical Casino......-- oliday Cash Price $0. A 4 By Geo. F.H Recular Price 60 ; : § , 
Elementary theory used. Ten Five Note Recreations ang A nas a egularPriceG0c| —_ Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents, postpaid Eighty-two pleasing, easy piano pieces that 


Musical Dominoes... .Holiday Cash Price $0.75 
All the various games of dominoes can 

be played with these dominoes, using notes 

and rest values. Full directions. Boxed. 


delight and encourage young students. 
Young Players’ Album Regular Price, 75c 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Seventy melodious pieces’ in second” and 


By Mrs. C. W. Krogmann Reg. Price $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid 


Very easy. pieces in various rhythms. 


One of the best sets of “Mother Goose” 


melodies. 
Child’s Play 


Musical Euchre.....--- Holiday Cash Price $0.45 ° : : ‘ 

Uses: prdisestéal i aattinenth: : Ey Very First Duet Book y Gee. Tompkins . Rasuler Bice he third grades. 

Saherzandom. 0c tas Diisid Cich Eten tate ee Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid Easy Engelmann Album Regular Price 75 
Entertains while notation is learned. ‘ Piano duets for two students in first and Ten. miniatures. First and second-grade Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


second grades. pieces with accompanying texts. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., a2ccis’strece Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers _— Estsblished 1883 — Everything in Music Publications 


Twenty-six first and second-grade pieces 
by H. Engelmann. 
Spaulding Easy Album Regular Price 75c 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


George L. Spaulding’s melodious pieces in- 
spire young pupils to renewed efforts. This 
album contains his favorite easy pieces, 


Triads or Chords..----- Holiday Cash Price $0.25 


Games and Puzzles for the Musical 
By Daniel Bloomfield Price 60 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 45 cents, postpaid 

An interesting collection of games and puz- 
zles for music lovers, music clubs and classes. 
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The Boston Music Companp 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 
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BOBOLINKS— Cantata for Children’s Voices 


KIN, Dean-N. W. University, 
ero th conanly have the knack THEO. PRESSER co. 
of writing simply and effectively, With PHILADELPHIA 
a fine feeling for children’s voices. 






GSU ALLS SS/ 7 yO 


DECEMBER 1923 





What picture contains more joy, BAD pois and 
contentment than a family ¢ grouped around the piano on 
the eve of Christmas, singing the melodies and reciting the 







The Night before 
Christmas 













poems that have for centuries carried a mess: ige of love, 
peace and gratitude? 


“The Night Before Christmas”’ 


A Musical Setting of Clement C. Moore’s Poem 


By Hanna Van Vollenhoven 
May be rendered as a Spoken Song, Recitation or in part 
as a Vocal or Piano Solo 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


A wonderful work for enter- So handsomely Illustrated 
tainments, tableaux, or as that it will prove an 
an extra number between acts appreciative gift for any 
of Xmas plays. one, young or old. 














Woston, Mass. 








Every Music Dealer has copies on Sale 
Send for FREE booklet “CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS IN MUSIC” 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


26 West Street, Boston, 11, Mass. 
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THE aio 7 aS 


To find the right kind of Beginners Book is solved by 


THE BLAKE MELODY BOOKS 


BOOK ONE-—-75 cents BOOK TWO-—75 cents 


Planned to teach the letter names of the’staves from Twelve pieces designed to come after the pupil has 
Middle C out a tone at a time in both directions, 


learned the notes and played using both hands. 

WRITE FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL AND OUR SPECIAL BOOKLET 
137 W. 4th St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


“I Just Love ‘Just Something’ and I Have Put 
It on My Program.’’—ROSA RAISA 


“JUST SOMETHING” 
By MANA-ZUCCA 
Words by IRVIN M. CASSEL 
Artist Singers are not Alone in Welcoming this New 
Song—Teachers Find It Ideal for Students. 


Published in Two Keys 
High Voice in A flat Low Voice in F 
(Range E flat to g-optionala flat) (RangeC toE flat-optional F) 
Price, 60 cents 





ROSA RAISA 
Famous Dramatic Soprano 


Chicago Opera Co. 








Published by 
THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











By CARL BUSCH 


A delightful short cantata for two solo voices and three part chorus. —(If solo voices are not 
available these parts may be sung by sele ected groups). This new writing by Carl Busch is 
a pronounced success despite the short time since it came from press. 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD, Asst. Con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra says 
of it. ‘‘Bobolinks is really’ a most 
charming and attractive work”’. 
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Write to us about anything in this Line : x" : ; 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine ir pried by Us, 4 
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Fifth St.and Columbia Ave. PHILADELPHA, PA. 


@ G) Sacred Songs 








THE ETUDE 


Go| 
fo CHURCH °™ HOME | 


MELODIES—illed with fine opportunities for all voices 
ACCOMPANIMENTS—Resonant with devotional sincerity 


THE LIVING GOD 
By 
GOEFFREY OHARA 
High Medium Low 
RETAIL PRICE .50 Net 
A Song of Strength and Power 





The Living Godt pip 


Solon pest ara Gast 


















Hear Thou my Prayer 
ore beh 


5 
sie | 
HEAR THOU MY 
Soe 


BERNARD. HAMBLEN 


High Low 
RETAIL PRICE .50 Net 


A Perfect Scng for the Offertory Solo 


| ma JESUS, THOU JOY OF 
LOVING HEARTS 
B 


My 
FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 
High Low 
RETAIL PRICE’ .40 Net 
A Song of Beauty and Simplicity 


















































































































































TRUST YE a THE LORD 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


High Medium Low 
RETAIL’ PRIGE. seNet 


By the Composer of ‘‘The Voice in 
the Wilderness’’ 





THE ANGELS’ SONG 


By 
WILLIAM STICKLES 
High Low 
RETAIL PRICE .50 Net 


A Beautiful Song of a Night in 
Bethlehem 






































MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS AND ORDER THROUGH 
YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER 


If He Cannot Supply You | 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER 


R.L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 


@ 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. y- 


(The Prices Listed Above Are Postpaid) 
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Make this a Musical Christmas 


| A/// ipa \)\ uae Be “At Christmas play and make good cheer 
} \ ; For Christmas comes but once a Year”’ 
, 








Tuomas Tusser (b 1537) 
A Chorister at St. Paul’s, London 


HE nobler love of fellowman which marked the advent of our Master, \ 
Jesus Christ, demands the joy and power of music in its loftiest expression. \ [ 


Music and Christmas have become inseparable. It is the day for the \ \\\ 
most festive, the most joyous anthems and carols of the Christian church. \\ | 
It is the heralding of a new and glorious era—the greatest epoch in the 


history of man. 


Wonder it is, that most of the great composers have not devoted their 
finest efforts to this festal day. Bach with his Christmas Oratorio and Handel 
with the Messiah stand out before all others. Nothing of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, ‘Verdi, Tchaikowsky or 
Wagner has equaled these master inspirations for the music of Noel. 


Christmas music should be joyous, jubilant, triumphant. It should 
ring with the wondrous spirit of brotherly love which heralded the coming 


of the master. 


“BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT 
JOY WHICH SHALL BE TO ALL PEOPLE.”’ 





‘‘ All people’’—not to one or two sects; but to all people. Christmas Cheer 
and Christmas Spirit must go out to “‘all people’’ or we lose the very heart of 
the great festival. Christmas music must be for everybody. 























Let us have good cheer and lots and lots of the merriest kind of music. 
It won’t happen unless we all arrange for it. Every moment we spend in 
preparation for a musical Christmas will bring joy to ourselves and all 


people around us. \ 


Let Us Make This a Really 
Musical Christmas 
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-extortion. 


The Mystery of Beautiful Piano Tone 

Tree articles that have appeared lately in Tur Erupe 
deserve the serious consideration of all of our readers who are 
concerned in making their piano-playing more beautiful. 

They are the articles in the Josef Lhévinne Series, the 
articles by Kleezynski on “The Study of Chopin” and the inter- 
view with Valdimir De Pachmann in this issue. If you will 
read between the lines in all of these articles you may discover 
what might be termed the “Chopin. Method” of playing the 
piano. Chopin would probably rise in his grave at the term; 
but nevertheless he seemed to have fairly definite ideas upon 
touch and gave his friends and pupils these ideas. 

If the records are representative of Chopin’s real mind, 
de Pachmann has instinctively adopted the style of playing 
which the Polish-French master sought in his own work. 
Lhévinne, working independently and introspectively, ha: 
evolved similar principles and insists that upon these good tone 
at the keyboard largely depends. 

One of the first prnciples is that the blow of the finger 
upon the key, whether it be from a stroke or from pressure, 
That is, the part of the finger 
that touches the key should be as resilient as possible. If we 
strike the keys on the very tips of the fingers there is a thin 


must be thoroughly cushioned. 


hard cushion in comparison with the large ball a little behind 
the tips. In other words to produce beautiful, mellifluous 
piano tone we dare not have the finger tips descend upon the 
keys with a straight line but they must come down in somewhat 
oblique position, so that a larger and more springing part of 
the first joint covers the key surface. 

Lhévinne insists that the finger move only at the meta- 
carpal joint, that is, the joint where the finger joins the body 
of the hand. 

Your editor, for over a quarter of a century, has been 
in close personal communication with practically all of the 
He has observed minutely their 
playing in public and in private, innumerable times. He has 
noted that those who have been famous for their lovely tone 
have, either through carefully thought-out principles, or 
through instinct, played in the manner we have described. 

If this simple principle is correct, it will alter the custom- 
ary methods of elementary instruction very slightly. But 
this slight change “makes all the difference in* the world.” 
The teacher instead of telling the pupils to play on the finger 
tips directly behind the finger nails will tell them to play with 
that broader and softer portion of the first-finger joint. True, 
this may at first even aggravate that bugbear of all teachers 
of children, “the collapse of the first joint” but in the long run 
better results will be obtained. We do not play the piano 
with claws but with hands. 

We feel very strongly, that if these fundamental princi- 
ples, advocated in the three articles mentioned, are compre- 
hended and broadly applied, much piano playing in America 
will become vastly more beautiful. 

Just one glance at the hands of Mr. Paderewski, shown in 
the illustration in this issue of Tur Erupg, will serve to confirm 
everything we have stated in this editorial. Unquestionably 
the leading performers of the present seek their beautiful sing- 
ing tone in this manner of hand position. 


great pianists of the world. 





Offertories. 


JoHuN Ross Frampton, in “Better Music in Our Churches,” 
just issued by the Methodist Book Concern, intimates that 
music has a very compelling power in drawing money from the 
pew holders’ pockets during the offertory. He says, “Organists, 
if you have a mystic, ethereal echo organ, prepare to use it 
now.” Quite right, Mr. Frampton; we have known many of 
the most pious of all the pew holders who required a musical 
anaesthetic to permit the painful operation of separating them 
from the Sunday morning quarter. Instead of giving gladly 
and modestly they show every evidence of being victims of 
Mr. Frampton wisely adds, by way of caution to 
the organist, “Don’t improvise unless you feel that your im- 
provising is acceptable in heaven and in the pews as well.” 


The Tempo of the Times 
Tue tempo of the great American symphony of 1878 was 


somewhere around M.M. !=42 Largo molto Comodo. The 


tempo to-day is M.M. | = 2000 Presstissimo Jazzissimo and as 
much faster as you choose. Because many of us fail to realize 
the tempo of the times this little editorial may not come amiss. 
Fifty years have speeded America up to the point where Velocity 
has become a kind of pagan deity in our country. 

Teachers must recognize that the American child born 
to-day has facilities for the accumulation of knowledge in all 
of its branches, so that the average youngster of ten or twelve 
knows far more about certain things than did his Granddaddy 
when he graduated from College. Note that we specify “cer- 
tain things.” It will always take time to acquire the great 
mass of classical and scientific learning that marks an educated 
man—but the moving pictures, the automobile, the talking 
machine, the radio, the flood of books and papers and magazines 
distribute information upon a multitude of subjects in a man- 
ner utterly unknown fifty years ago. With this has come the 
adjustment of the child mind to the tempo of the times. The 
child in a half-hour at the movies is transported around the 
globe that took his grandfather a year to circumnavigate in 
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his splendid old schooner. 

In music the whole situation has been revolutionized by 
the talking machine, the radio’ and the player piano. The 
child in the prairie town actually has more 6pportunities than 
did his grandfather in the metropolis of 1873. 

Irvin S. Cobb in a recent issue of Hearst’s International 
caught this idea in his interminably amusing way. Cobb says: 
“Our ancestors lived at the rate of eight miles an hour. We 
live at sixty. Slow molasses was the symbol for them; greased 
lightning is ours. The telephone marked one period of our 
development, the saxophone marks the present one. 

“We have progressed from a jog to a canter, from a 
canter to a gallop, from a gallop to a runaway; and even now 
when we slow up we shimmy.” 

Teachers must recognize that the child of 1873, who was 
content to read the pathetically dull Rollo Books, now demands 
the liveliness and spice of books done by men and women with 
vigorous minds and keen sensibilities. The same applies to 
music. 

Consider the difference in the musical tempo of the times. 
The sweet girl graduate of 1873, who crowned her musical 
career with a performance of Dorn’s “Trovatore,” now thinks 
nothing of a Liszt Rhapsody or the Chopin E flat Polonaise. 
The youth who put on his musical armor of the seventies, and 
astride that valient war-horse, Leybach’s 
I'ifth Nocturne, now plays esoteric pieces by Debussy, Ravel, 
Reger and Company, casting sympathetic glances at a be- 
nighted audience incapable of comprehending their beauties. 

The teacher and the musician who fails to set his personal 
metronome to the tempo of the times is likely to suffer. 

On the whole, we cannot help feelng that we are losing 
a great deal by our ultra speed. We feel that we may be like 
the automobile tourists who went so fast that the only time 
they ever saw the scenery was when they changed a tire. Per- 
haps some day we shall re-learn the keen joys of pedestri- 
anism—we may take time for contemplation, for introspection. 
Possibly we may stop long enough to discover that we are 
rushing past glorious beauties only to tear. back to ugly 
machinery and metropolitan unloveliness. Indeed, we have a 
strong feeling that the great. American composers of the future 
may, like MacDowell, hie themselves to the solitude of the 
woods and hills, there to commune with the Almighty and his 
wondrous works and again transmute musically some: message 
to immortality. 


sat gloriously 





“Sing away sorrow,” exclaims Cervantes; and dozens of 
other poets, philosophers and authors have echoed him. Really, 
the best remedy for melancholy is song. King Philip V of Spain 
paid Farinelli 50,000 francs a year to warble away the royal 
Iberian blues. 

One uncouth, ill-mannered, profligate musician, injures 
not alone himself but the whole profession. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF LESSON-ARTICLES-—SECTION III 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing 


Secured Exclusively for The Etude by Interview with the Distinguished Virtuoso Pianist 


This Series Began in the ‘Etude’ for. October. 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


Each Installment May be Read Independently. 


The Attention of Etude Readers 1s Called to the Editorial on “Beautiful Tone,” Page S14 


Mr. Lhévinne’s idcas upon teclenic, tone and interpretation are not only distinctive in 


terms which make them readily remembered. 


and his audiences are fascinated by the delicacy of lus tone. THE ETUDE f 


their force and simplicity, but also are expressed with 
For years, many of the great pianists of the world have applauded his remarkable technical ability 
ecls that it is rendering a real service to the profession and to the art 


by presenting this exceptional series of articles. The succeeding articles in the series will be filled with practical ideas. 


The Secret of a Beautiful Tone 

“Tt will be remembered that in the previous section of 
this series a promise was made that we would next 
attempt to determine the “secret” of a beautiful tone. 
In this connection it must be recollected that considerable 
attention was given to the matter of individuality. In 
the first place, every piano student who aspires to acquire 
a beautiful tone must have a mental concept of what a 
beautiful tone is. Some people are born with a sense 
of the beautiful in sound. They do not need to be told. 
It is like the finely balanced sense of color possessed by 
some, in contrast to those who are color blind. If you 
have this sense of tonal beauty you are lucky. If you 
do not have it, do not despair; because, by hard work 
and experience in listening to pianists who do possess 
a beautiful tone, you may develop it. I have known 
innumerable students with a very disagreeable tone, who 
have in time developed an attractive one by persistent 
effort. However, if you are tonally deaf to lovely sound 
qualities there is very little hope for you. 

“On the other hand, there are those who have a natural 
tonal sense but who do not have the technical qualifica- 
tions for producing good tone at the piano; and it is 
to those that my remarks are now directed. The adjust- 
ment of the hand and arm to conditions that produce 
good tone is half of the battle. That is, the student must 
get clearly in mind what contributes to good tone pro- 
duction on the keyboard. In work with my masters, in 
personal investigations of technical principles, and 
through hearing’ intimately most of the great pianists, 
from Rubinstein to the present, certain basic facts seem 
to be associated with those who have good tone in con- 
trast to those who do not. ; 

Cushions of Flesh 

“Tn the previous section we have spoken of the part of 
the finger that comes in contact with the keys. If that 
part is well covered with cushions of flesh, the tone is 
likely to be far better than if it were hard and bony. 
Therefore, the main principle at the first is to see that 
the key is touched with as resilient a portion of the finger 
as possible, if a lovely, ringing, singing tone is desired 
instead of the hard, metallic one. What part of the 
finger tip is this? Certainly not the part immediately 
behind the finger nail. There the tone produced is still 
bony and unresponsive. Just a little farther back in the 
first joint of the finger you will notice that the cushion 
of flesh is apparently more elastic, less resisting, more 
springy. Strike the key with this portion of the finger, 
not on the finger tips as some of the older European 
methods suggested. To accomplish this, I would call 
your attention to the illustration in Section 11, in which 
it is distinctly stated that the finger moves as a whole 
and at one joint only—the joint connecting the finger 
with the body of the hand. If the fingers descend upon 
the keys in this fashion you will notice that they do not 
strike on but just a little behind the tips. In other words, 
the key is touched with as large a surface on the first joint 
of the finger as is feasible. 

It is almost an axiom to say that the smaller the sur- 
face of the first joint of the finger touching the key, the 
harder and blunter the tone; the larger the surface, the 
more ringing and singing the tone. 


Naturally if you find 
a passage requiring a very brilliant, brittle tone you em- 
ploy a small striking surface, using only the tips of the 


fingers. This is just one of the elements of good piano 
tone; but it should be mastered by all progressive piano 
students. Indeed, this in’ itself will improve your tone 
immensely, even though you may not employ some of the 
other principles which we shall discuss later. Before dis- 
missing the subject, let the student think for a moment 
of the luscious quality of tone which often accompanies 
melodic passages in which the thumb is used a great deal. 
This is due in no small measure to the large, springy 
cushion of flesh on the thumb, in contrast with the much 
smaller cushion employed with the fingers, by the student 
who has been trained to strike with the very tip of the 
finger. 


The Part the Wrist Plays in a Good Tone 

“Very few students realize the part the wrist plays in 
the production of a good tone. If they were compelled 
to ride at a high rate of speed, over a rough road, in an 
automobile without springs or shock absorbers, they 
would go through a very terrible experience. They 
would be jarred and bumped almost to death. Yet that 
is what many students actually do in their piano playing. 
If the cushions of flesh on the ends of the fingers are 
the pneumatic tires in piano playing, the wrist is the 
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HOW ANTON RUBENSTEIN SAT AT THE PIANO 
From a Drawing From Life 


spring or the shock absorber. For this reason it is next 
to impossible to produce a good singing tone with a 
stiff wrist. The wrist must always be flexible. The 
more spring the less bump; and it is bumps that make 
for bad tone on the piano. 

“Of course, if you are playing a passage like the ‘fol 
lowing from the Liszt Campanclla, where the greatest 
possible brilliancy is demanded, a stiff wrist and pointed 
fingers are not only permissible, but absolutely neces 
sary. 

Ex.III-1 La Campanella - Liszt 
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“Or a passage like the following from the Schumann 
Papillons, which should be an imitation of brass instru- 
ments, must be played with pointed fingers and stiff wrists. 


Ex.I1I-2 Schumann Papillons, Op. 2, No. 12 
A 3 






































“The same is true of the following lovely passage from 
Moszowski Etude In Double Notes, Opus 64, only with a 
lighter touch. 

Ex.III-3 Moszkowski, Op. 64, No.1 























“The cultivation of a singing touch should be a part 
of the daily work of every student who has passed the 
first few grades of elementary study, if indeed it may not 
be introduced earlier with students of more mature intelli- 


gence.’ All sorts of exercises will be devised by the 
skillful teacher. One of the simplest is to take the simple 


scale like this. 





“Poise the hand about two inches above the keys. 
Hold the hand in normal position as you would upon the 
piano keyboard (not with the fingers drooping down 
toward the keys). Now let the hand fall a little with 
the first joint of the second finger, the wrist still held 
very flexible so that the weight of the descending hand 
and arm carries the key down to key bottom, quite with- 
out any sensation of a blow. It is the blow or the bump, 
which is ruinous to good tone. The piano is not a type- 
writer to be thumped upon so that a sharp, clear type 
impression will be made. Rather imagine that you are 
actually playing upon the wires, ringing them with soft 
felt-covered hammers and not with hard metal bars. 
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“As the hand descends for this swinging touch, the 
finger is curved normally; it is not held straight. As the 
finger touches the key-surface, it feels as though it were 
grasping the key not striking or hifting it. There is a 
vast difference of sensation here. Always feel as though 
you had hold of the key, not that you are merely deliver- 
ing a blow to it. Do not think of the ivory surface of 
the keyboard as you would of a table. That idea is 
entirely wrong. Those who play the piano as though 
they were strumming on a table will never get the innate 
principle of a good tone. 

“Again when the hand descends. as large a surface of 
the finger tip as feasible engages the key ; and the wrist 
is so loose that it normally sinks below the level of the 
<eyboard. Observe your hand sensations very carefully. 
The tone is produced in the downward swing of the 
mand. If it were possible to take one of the exagger- 
atedly slow moving pictures of this touch, there would 
2 no spot, no place, no movement where the movement 
seemed to stop on the way down, 
lace it would produce a bump. 


If there were such a 





The tone seems to ring 

ut beautiful and clear... The key is touched “on the 
wing,’ as it were, in the downward passage. All this 
concerns only the first note of the melody or a phrase, 
the other notes, if the melody to be played legato must 
be taken with the fingers quite near. the keys raising or 
dropping the wrist according to the design of the 
melody. 

“The student who values a good tone will have the pa- 
tience to practice all his scale, in both hands, one finger 
at a time, until this principle becomes automatic, until 
it 1s just as natural as free and easy walking, He will 
fd that his playing becomes more graceful, more pleas- 
urable, more satisfying to his sense of tonal beauty and 
to his hearers. But he has to listen! é 

“When he attempts a powerful forte passage later 
in his musical life, he will discover that he can make the 
piano ring with the greatest possible volume, without 
making it sound “bangy”. The reason why a number 
of people say that they do not care for piano playing is 
that so many so-called performers upon the instrument 
treat it as though it were an anvil and go on hammering 
out musical horse shoes. 

“In Section 1 of this series some of the Erupr readers 
may have been a little out of patience with the extent of 
my remarks about rests. If rests. are important, the 
method of stopping the sound of the note is quite as im- 
portant as the method of sounding it. The most super- 
ficial examination of the inside of the keyboard reveals 
that the sound is stopped by the felt damper coming up 
against the keys. In brilliant compositions, such, for 
instance, as the Mendelssohn Scherzo in E Minor, in a 
passage like this the sound must stop quickly and abrup- 
tly as in all full staccato passages. 
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‘But in melodic passages it is very offensive to have a 
‘sound bump’ at the end of the tone. Therefore, at the 
end of the tones in melodic passages the student reverses 
the process by which he produces the tone. The 
wrist must be gradually raised and high until the 
finger will leave the key, like an aeroplane leaves the 
ground; and, of course, the key itself ascends gradually 
and the damper comes up to the wire without the ‘bump- 
ing off’ sound. Many, many students strike the keys 
right but do not seem to have mastered the very simple, 
but very vital principle of releasing them so that there 
is no jerkiness. Details? Aha’—these are the details up- 
on which those who aspire to be masters work their 
hardest. 

“Although we have reached the third section of- our 
discussion of this fascinating subject—which has so 
much to do in determining how to play the instrument 
so that it will be really musical in contrast to the street 
piano we have been able as yet to cover only a few of 
the main points. In the next section we shall take up 
the matter of how to acquire great delicacy of touch and 
its antithesis, great power. This will-be illustrated by a 
rare Russian portrait of Anton Rub‘nstein in a position 
at the instrument in which we shall attempt to show how 
that famous ‘lion of the keyboard’ produced some of his 
powerful effects.” 


Almost every music lover only reaches the point of 
adequate appreciation of his (Mosart’s} 
judgment has become mature. 

CHARLES Vizciers STANFORD. 


work, when his 
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The Great Composers and Their Predominant Moods 


By Edwin Hall Pierce 


It has been said of Haydn's portrait that it is re- 
markable not so much for what it expresses as for what 
it fails to express. Haydn's life was not lacking in its 
own sorrows and amxieties; yet his countenance bears no 
trace of them. The same is true of his music; it is a 
serene creation of beauty. It probably never occurred to 
him to try to express any of his own personal moods in 
his music, except that, as a whole, it is a reflection of his 
cheerful and brave nature. The Chinese sage, Confucius, 
has said, “The great man is he who never loses his child 
heart.” 

With Mozart, the case is much the same; only that in 
his operas he makes the music appropriate to the dramatic 
situation—never, however, to the extent of making it 
unbeautiful as music, as some of our most modern com- 
posers have not scrupled to do. 

With Beethoven, on the contrary, we begin to see the 
employment of music to express emotion of the deepest 
sort, and in every yvariety—the pathetic, the grand, the 
joyful, the satirical, the comic—and that not merely as 
an individual but through a broad sympathy with the 
whole human race. Except for his very earliest works, 
which were naturally modelled more or less on Haydn 
and Mozart, he has but little use for mere prettiness, 
but seeks a higher and more expressive sort of beauty. 

Weber shows the influence of the Romantic movement 
in literature, together with an interest in folk-lore and 
folk-songs. 

Mendelssohn may be classed as belonging to the Vic- 
torian age, with its pious smugness, its domesticity, its 
squeamishness and its horror of too strongly expressed 
feeling. That Mendelssohn, both personally and as a 
composer, was much beloved and admired by Queen Vic- 
toria is a fact not without significance. His Songs With- 
out Words, exactly hit the taste of his age; in the pres- 
ent generation most of them seem a little tame and color- 
less. In his “Elijah,” his “St. Paul,” and his best sym- 
phonies, however, he reaches a much higher level and is 
truly great. 

Schumann, though a contemporary of Mendelssohn, has 
but little in common with him. Far inferior to Mendels- 
sohn in the technical mastery of his art, he is neverthe- 
less far his superior in originality and in depth of senti- 
ment. For one thing, he originated an entirely novel and 
more expressive treatment of the piano. Mendelssohn’s 
piano style is that of an improved and modernized Mo- 
zatt; Schumann’s style is all his own, and unlike any- 
thing before it, though since his day it has been so widely 
imitated that we are apt to forget how original it was 
when new. Schumann was one of the first to use his 
music as an intimate personal expression of mood. What 
he writes is never coldly objective—it is the way Schu- 
mann, and not “anybody in general,” felt about it. One 
important index to the character of any educated person, 
is the style of literature he most enjoys. Schumann’s 
favorite author was Jean Paul Richter, and if you will 
read one or two of that author’s stories, you will get 
an insight into Schumann that will be really very en- 
lightening. I would recommend either Flower, Fruit and 


Thorn Pieces, or The Life of Quintus Fixlein. (Fleger- 
jahre was Schumann’s own favorite, but unfortunately 
there does not seem to be any good translation of it in 
English, and it is very difficult German to read in the 
original.) 

Chopin’s music is the reflection of a life spent in highly 
refined and brilliant society in Paris, modified by an un- 
dercurrent of his recollections of childhood in Poland. 
Like Schumann, Chopin uses his music for the expres- 
sion of personal moods, but scarcely to the same extent. 
He was more strongly governed by considerations of 
formal beauty and symmetry. He, also, added novel and 
beautiful effects to piano technic. 

Wagner's great dream was a union of all the arts— 
music, drama and the pictorial arts, in a composite whole, 
as in his great music dramas. He many times expressed 
strong doubts as to whether his music was capable of 
proper effect when performed as concert music, without 
words, action or scenery. In other words, he regarded 
it merely as a sort of glorified incidental music to a 
play. The public, however, has given it a higher rating 
of its own accord, and is most appreciative of its dramatic 
grandeur, even in the concert hall rather than the staged 
opera, 

Grieg was one of the first to present a music having 
pronounced national characteristics differing strongly from 
the classical. Starting with the folk-songs and folk- 
dances of his native country, Norway, he developed a 
Norwegian school of musical composition which reflects 
the temperament and traditions of his people. To do this, 
he was obliged to throw overboard many of the rules and 
customs of harmony which he had faithfully mastered 
at the renowned Leipsic Conservatory. His former 
teacher, Reinecke, viewed his progress with much the 
same feelings as those which wring the heart of a hen 
with a brood of ducklings, when her downy charges 
venture off for a swim on the pond. Since his day many 
other composers have successfully ventured themselves 
on the waters of “nationality” in music; for instance, 
Dvorak, for Bohemia; Percy Grainger, for the British 
Isles. i 

Disregarding chronology, we have delayed mention of 
Bach until the last. Bach belongs to no time nor age, 
although his use of polyphony was merely the highest 
development of a style most familiar to his own time and 
generation, In his laborious and circumscribed profes- 
sional life, the petty annoyances which he had to undergo, 
the strangely blind and unappreciative attitude of fos: 
with whom he had to deal, one looks in vain for any hint 
of his source of inspiration. And yet we have the 
“Passion According to St. Matthew,” the “Christmas 
Oratorio,” the great G minor Fantasie and Fugue, for 
organ, the “Mass in B Minor,” the wonderful Cantatas, 
and many other colossal works, which the greatest musi- 
cians of to-day can admire but not equal: His mastery 
of the resources of his art (as they existed at his day ) 
was exhaustive; but that is less than half the story. He 
was a man who lived conscious of the great eternities— 
he had something of the spiritual vision of an Elijah. 


How the Rural Music Teacher Can Stimulate Interest 


By W. L. Clark 


1. Have the pupils participate in rural school enter- 
tainments, whenever it is practicable. Instrumental 
duets are, as a rule, especially appreciated. Include, 
also, some solo selections that are entertaining. 

2. If there is a rural church that needs someone to 
play for services, train one of the pupils along that 
line. Immediately, new pupils will be desirous of 
lessons, 

3. Give an afternoon or evening entertainment that 
is partially or wholly musical. Let others see what 
your pupils are accomplishing. 

4. A rural teacher who attends a concert in a city 
can often arrange to have some pupils to go along. 
This stimulates interest and gives the pupils a broader 
vision of the musical world. 

5. Lend musical magazines to your pupils occasion- 
ally. They will learn to enjoy material regarding the 
great musicians, and will get an impetus to do better 
work on their own part. 
literature for themselves. 

6. It is worth while occasionally to obtain an outside 


They soon will obtain musical 


musician to aid in a musical entertainment. 
joy variety. 

7. Make the most of local talent. If there are others 
in the community who are somewhat musical, though 
they are not your pupils, try to enlist their services 
when you arrange for a musical gathering. 

8. If practicable, give a musical contest, and secure 
the aid of outside musicians for judges. 

9. Stress upon your pupils the advantages of a mu- 
sical education. Secure literature for them from insti- 
tutions that give the best musical training. This will 
give those who have ability an impetus to plan for a 
musical career on the future. 

10. Induce pupils to give their lessons plenty of prac- 
tice. This can be made interesting by having each one 
keep a record of the hours practiced each day for a 
period of weeks. A report can be given at a musical 
gathering. 

(The Long Hour—A book prepared especially for 
assembly singing in rural districts is an immense help 
to music workers and teachers working to stir up mus- 
ical interest.) 


Pupils en- 
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HAVE been asked to tell what the 

musical critics of a city like New 
York look for, particularly in musicians 
who appear at public recitals and con- 
certs. There are a number of things 
they look for, the eyes being critical as 
well as the ears. 

Time was when the personal appear- 
ance of a performer was a matter of 
secondary importance. Shabby attire, a 
slouchy gait, unkempt hair and unwashed 
hands didn’t matter much so long as the 
artist sang or played well. 

It is not so to-day. It has been made 
evident that genius does not necessarily 
imply eccentricity of attire and conduct. 
Paderewski and Kreisler, the musical 
idols of the time, are perfect gentlemen 
in every way. When, after an absence 
of some years, Kreisler appeared in London, 
of the critics, after praising him as the foremost violinist 
of the period, commented on the satisfaction it was to 
behold in him a musician who was also a gentleman. 

As for Paderewski, he has all the merits of both musi- 
cians and men of the world combined, with none of their 
faults. Early in his career he was accused—like Liszt 
and Rubinstein in their day—of posing: wearing long 
hair, and that sort of thing; but these things were per- 
fectly natural ; they were not personal “mannerisms,” 
any more than was Mozart’s long nose with the aid of 
which, by the way—have you heard the story?—he won 
a bet that he could strike five C’s on the clavichord at 


once, 


several 


Beauty on the Stage 

Nowadays we also expecc voman above all things to 
show good breeding on the stage. IT have before me an 
article accusing American girls—who are supposed to 
be paragons of per fection—of a long list of sins of omis- 
sion and commission. The list is exaggerated; yet 
many are the debutantes and seasoned professionals who 
do not realize how much they could do, by grace and 
charm of deportment, to create in the critics and the 
rest of the audience a favorable impression before they 
begin to sing or play. 

There is such a thing as hearing with the eyes. The 
supreme loveliness of Geraldine Farrar, when she made 
her début in New York as Julictte, would have gone a 
good way to win favor for her, even had she not sung 
with such beautiful voice and pathetic fervor. 

Blanche Marchesi relates an incident which illustrates 
the stage value of beauty. Her mother, the famous 
teacher, was called one day by Gounod, who was in 
despair. He needed a Juliette for his opera and could 
find no singer who would do. “Have you one?” he 
asked. “Yes,” replied Mme. Marchesi, “I have your 
Juliette. I have the most beautiful Juliette any Romeo 
ever looked in the face.” 

Gounod clasped her hand excitedly. wil 
cease to be grateful if you speak the truth,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Next day the great teacher brought to his studio 
a young American student—Emma Eames. Gounod was 
so enchanted he nearly embraced her, and exclaimed: 
“Tf she sings half as well as she looks she is engaged.” 
She sang, and he exclaimed: “You sing twice as well 
as you look; you are engaged.” 

‘Her success,” this writer adds, “was assured before 
she had opened her mouth; but when she sang her waltz 
the whole house rose; a scene of enthusiasm was wit- 
nessed unparalleled since the day of the great Krauss.” 

For a pianist, personal beauty is less important; yet 
the possession of jt was a distinct asset in the cases of 
—for instance—the two South Americans, Teresa Car- 
reno and Guiomar Novaes. 

Critics are human; if they are honest, they do not 
say that a girl plays or sings well because she looks 
well: but all the same the impressions they get in con- 
cert halls are a blend, or composite, of sounds and sights, 
and the tone of their articles is affected by pleasant 
sights, as well as sounds. Bear that in mind. 


shall never 


Technical Stunts 

But how about girls who lack beauty? Well, they 
might try something else than giving recitals or singing 
at the opera, wherein they labor at such a disadvantage. 
However, grace, which is so important an adjunct to 
beauty, can be cultivated; and beauty, too, is so largely 
a matter of health that few girls who lead a normal life 
and do not become victims of dyspepsia, overeating, in- 
sufficient sleep or injudicious overwork need fear that 
the Metropolitan critics will be biased against them for 
non-musical reasons. 

Turning to the purely musical side of the question, 
one of the important things the critics expect in a per- 
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former, as a matter of course, is rare technical skill. 
That they take for granted, as did Liszt whenever a new 
pupil came to him. 

At the same time, they attach less importance to it 
than their predecessors used to do two or three genera- 
tions ago. I recall the words of Clara Schumann regard- 
ing the once famous pianist Dreyschock : ‘ He has much 
digital skill, but no soul, and his style is atrocious. He 
created a furor at the Gewandhaus (Leipzig), im- 
posing on the audience by rapidity of execution.” 

To-day, a pianist who tried to impose on an audi- 


ence by rapidity of execution would be “roasted” by the 
critics. They expect dazzling digital skill, yes; but 


only as a means to an end, not as an end in itself. 
Liszt, aS a youth, used digital skill as an end in itself; 
but, long before his genius matured, he denounced such 
an attitude as “virtuosity”; and ever since that time a 
more or less scornful opprobrium attaches to sheer vir- 
tuosity. Why should one laud rapidity of execution when 
any player-piano can beat a piano player “all ’round the 
block ?” 

Sensible critics do not censure a good pianist for an 
occasional false note or chord. The fiendish difficulty of 
many pieces makes it almost impossible for players to 
be impeccable without making mere machines of them- 
selves. 

In an article printed in THe Erupr some years ago, 
Rachmaninoff noted that Rubinstein indulged in his no- 
torious wrong notes particularly when he was at his 
best: that is, when he was emotionally inspired; but 
when he took especial care to be accurate, his playing 
was less interesting. 

Most hearers, including real critics, prefer an in- 
spired player who errs occasionally to a dry cerebral 
pianist who never makes a mistake. 

To be sure, there are critics who love to display their 
knowledge by carefully referring to every wrong note 
played by a great artist. That sort of thing cannot be 
helped. Artists should pay no attention to it. Vanity in 
some writers is incurable; the ego always comes first 
with them. 

It used to be said of a certain famous American critic 
that he would make an enemy of his best friend for the 
sake of a joke which would make his readers think 
“how witty he is!” 


Mastering Stage Fright 

One reason why critics expect public players or singers 
to have great technical facility is that without it no per- 
son of artistic sensibility can hope to escape the disad- 
vantages of nervousness. To be nervous is to be obsessed 
by fear, that most destructive of all emotions. As long 
as you are afraid of the public you cannot concentrate 
your mind on the interpretation of the music and there- 
fore cannot come up to critical expectations. 

Stage fright is an outcome of vanity—the dread of 
making a fool, if not a “haly show” of yourself. The 
best way to fight nervousness, therefore, is to fight vanity. 
Think it over—ponder on the facts that your ego is of 
infinitesimal importance in this world; that of the billion 
and five hundred million or more people in the world 
only a handful are in the hall and nearly all of these will 
not remember a week hence whether you did well and 
what the critics afterward wrote about you. Further- 
more, most of the persons in an average audience do not 
know really how well or how badly you do sing or play. 
Bear that in mind, too, at the critical moment; it will 
help you to suppress fear. 





Artists Versus Night Laborers 
But the grandest of all remedies for nervousness is 
to crush vanity, to ignore your ego and concentrate all 
your soul—if you have one—on the composition you are 
rendering. In other words, give the impression that you 
are more interested in the music than in your personal 
success, and you will gain tremendously in the estima- 
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tion of good critics. To lose their good- 
will the easiest way is to betray by your 
actions that you are not really in love 
with music, but look on it commercially 
—simply as a way to make your living. 

There are thousands of respectable and 
highly educated persons to whom such 
an attitude on the part of the critics will 
seem strange—in fact, incomprehensible. 
Why, they ask, should not anybody who 
has the ability and opportunity, take to 
music solely to earn his bread and butter ? 
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Because musicians who are not in love 
with music are not artists but simply 
day—or rather night—laborers. There is 
no more reason why newspaper critics 
should write about them than about brick- 
layers or hod-carriers. 

The Germans have words to indicate 
the difference between the two classes of performers: 
Musikanten, for those who practice music solely for bread 
and butter reasons; and Musiker, for artists—that is, 
musicians who have not only technical proficiency but 
enthusiasm for their art and the power to make their 
hearers share it. 

In order to pass muster with real critics you must 
therefore convince them that you are an artist and not 
a mere night or day laborer. If you are that and noth- 
ing more, you cannot hide it from an expert one mo- 
ment. You may make money—and since that’s what you 
are after, it ought to satisfy you—but you cannot expect 
to be admitted into the inner circle of genuine musi- 
cians. 

The greatest of American dramatic sopranos, Lillian 
Nordica, sums up this point forcibly in her recently pub- 
lished “Hints to Singers”: “True success as a singer is 
impossible to those with whom the question is, ‘How 
it take me to get on the stage, and how much 
The mercenary feeling 





long will 
shall I make when I get there?’ 
cannot enter into it; one must study because one loves 
one’s art—Love of art is the secret of true study.” 


Correct, Beautiful, Interesting 

What critics expect of professional musicians might 
be summed up in an aphorism of Hans von Bulow, stat- 
ing that the first thing to aim at is to play correctly; the 
next, beautifully; and then interestingly. There are 
plenty of pianists whose playing is so microscopically 
correct that every note is not only in its place, but also 
has its correct dynamic emphasis, and who nevertheless 
fail to make an impression because their musical lilacs 
and lilies lack fragrance—that is, what in music is called 
expression. 

Beautiful playing is a factor in expressive playing, but 
by no means the whole of it. Cerebral pianists usually 
lack the gift of clothing their tones in beautiful garbs 
and that is why they fall below critical expectations. I 
could give the names of several widely known men who 
brilliantly, effectively, from an_ intel- 


play correctly, . 
real 


lectual point of view, but who just fall short of 
greatness because their ears have not guided them to 
commingling 


the subtle use of the right-hand pedal tor 
overtones into ever-changing tone colors—things of 
beauty which are a joy forever. 

Leschetizky’s pre-eminence lay largely in his knowing 
how to teach colorful pedaling. It is not a mere acci- 
dent that Paderewski, king of pedalists for rainbow tones, 
was a pupil of Leschetizky. Maud Powell’s husband told 
me a few days ago how she taught two prominent pian- 
ists to use the right pedal for coloring—They simply 
didn’t know! And they were delighted to find out! 

To play interestingly is even more difficult than to play 
correctly and beautifully. It includes beauty, too, but a 
many other things besides—everything compre- 

under the word expression—emotion, passion, 
To play or sing 


great 
hended 
pathos, tenderness, dramatic eloquence. 
with expression makes the music speak. 
Expression is what real critics look for above al! things. 
It is the life, the warm blood’ of music. It,means so 
many things that they could not even be hinted at in a 
final paragraph. If you desire detailed information on 
this point, consult the index (under 
latest book, Musical Progress, which shows the only way 


Expression) of my 


to musical success hereafter. 

Don’t be discouraged if I add that Maud Powell was 
right when she said that “the world is full of artists 
and musicians whose talent and ability command the 
deepest reverence, who, nevertheless, cannot swell box 
office receipts by a single dollar for lack of that illusive 
quality of magnetism. The great public is moved by 
human qualities, more than by art qualities.” 

Geraldine Farrar once begged to be excused from sing- 
ing because she was not in good voice. 

“Never mind the exclaimed 
“What the public wants is you.” 


voice!” Gatti-Casazza. 
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The Boney Structure of the Hand 


By Eugene F. Marks 

“Tne workman is known by his tools.” The physician 
must know each herb and chemical and the action of each 
of these on any organ of the human body. Should not 
the musician be just as intelligent concerning “the tools 
of his trade?” 

The bones not only serve to support the soften con- 
stituents of the body, but they also articulate and act 
And it is this leverage power, as exhibited 
in the arms, hands and fingers, which is so advantageous 
to the pianist, especially in the development of power 
and speed. A bone possesses remarkable strength, esti- 
mated to equal nearly twice that of oak the same size, 
and is capable, also, of a greater degree of resistance 
to a crushing strain. 

In studying the action of the hands and fingers in 
piano-playing, one should consider that it is upon the 
boney structure of these members that he depends for 
firmness and stability of touch, and carefully note that 
articulation is correctly performed at each jointure. 
Any bone deformity is liable to affect tone-production. 
In the skeleton of the hand it will be found that the 
palm possesses five long, strong bones, one for each 
digit, numbered from the thumb side (medial) towards 
the little finger (lateral). From this anatomical num- 
bering it is easy to discern how music terms adhere to 
the scientific nomenclature, and why the thumb is desig- 
nated by 1, and the other digits by 2, 3, 4, 5, according 
to their location from the thumb side. Of the five bones 
(metacarpel) forming the palm, that of the thumb is 
the shortest and stoutest; the second, the longest; while 
the others show a gradual reduction in length and size. 
It is owing to this gradual reduction in size and length 
that the fourth and fifth fingers require special atten- 
tion. The four bones of the palm extending to the 
fingers lie in close proximity to each other, while that 
of the thumb is separate and distinct from the ‘others, 
holding a position all its own, which allows a movement 
peculiar to itself, and unpossessed by the other bones of 
the palm, 

The finger bones (phalanges) are fourteen in num- 
ber; two for the thumb and three for each finger. These 
are named numerically from the joints of articulation 
with the bones (proximal end) forming the palm to the 
end of the fingers, and not conversely (from the end of 
the finger to the palm of the hand) as many young pupils 
suppose. The first bone (phalanx) of the fingers is the 
stoutest and longest, consequently the strongest, and is the 
bone which gives stability to the fingers. | The second bone 
(phalanx) is similar to the first, excepting it is smaller in 
size, and its use in piano-playing is to. give reliability 
to the curve of the fingers. The third bone (terminal 
phalanx) is the smallest of the three, and is somewhat 
spatulated at the distal extremity, which naturally gives 
surety of touch to the tip of the finger. In the thumb 
the second bone is omitted, and the other two resemble 
the first and third phalanges of the fingers. These two 
phalanges working in harmony with the palm (metacar- 
pal) bone of the thumb allow the placing of the thumb 
under the palm, as in scale passages; and also furnishes 
the quality of extension, as exemplified in octaves, chord, 
and other extended figures. 


as levers. 


The action of the muscles has been purposely ignored, 
in order to show that the bones (which ordinarily receive 
scant attention) have an important part in the produc- 
tion of tone and in the quality of touch, 


Echoes from the Work Shop 


By Louis G. Heinze 

The teacher must always be full of life. Liveliness 
and vivacity must always be under control of a quiet, 
earnest, grave condition and growing zeal; yes, even to 
inspiration. 

x * * 

The teacher must express himself with full intellectual 
power of the heart and head; nothing of weariness dare 
be apparent. 

* * x 

The pupil who does not force himself to learn in his 

youth loses the ability for his whole life. 


* Ok s 


No teacher can do more than untie the fetters of a 


bound eagle; if you wish to fly, you must try out your 
own wings. 


NoTHING is so dangerous as being too modern. One 
is apt to grow old-fashioned quite suddenly. 
—Oscar WILDE. 








MANA-ZUCCA 


Mawna-Zucca was born in New York City, December 

25, 1894. Ata very early age she exhibited very unusual 
talent in music, making her first public appearance at the 
age of four, in standard works and improvisations. At 
eight years of age she created a real sensation by play- 
ing a Beethoven Concerto with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of Walter Damrosch. 
* In America Mana-Zucea studied the piano under Alex- 
ander Lambert and composition under Herman Spielter. 
Later she studied in Europe with Godowsky and Busoni, 
composition with Max Vogrich and singing with Rai- 
mond von zur Muehlen. She concertized in Russia, 
Germany, France, Holland and England, creating great 
enthusiasm by her playing. ‘ 

Mana-Zucca is rapidly finding a place among the lead- 
ing American composers. Already more than a hundred 
of her compositions are in catalogs of our best pub- 
lishers. . These include works for piano, voice, violin, 
‘cello and orchestra. Her Piano Concerto she has 
played with’ the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra and 
the National Symphony Orchestra. Her orchestral com- 
positions have been on the programmes of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

The works from the pen of Mana-Zucca are of un- 
usually even worth as to real interest and musical values. 
This doubtless is the result of her severe self-criticism 
and unwillingness that anything shall come before the 
public until it has been through a careful polishing proc- 
ess. Her compositions show a creative ability possessed 
only by the elect and are “always melodic, musicianly and 
interesting.” 

Being a superb pianist, it is but natural that her com- 
positions for this instrument should be expressed in the 
idioms of the instrument and that, above all, they 
should be playable. Her “Princess,” for piano, appears 
in this issue of Tur Erupr, Other recent piano pieces 
are: Pierrot and Pierrette, A Happy Birthday and 
Broken Toys. 


The Legato Touch 


By Ogla Cc. Moore 


Too many piano pupils use the pedal as a makeshift for 
a certain effect which the fingers really should accom- 
plish—namely, the pure finger legato touch. In composi- 
tions having sustained tones, giving a religious character 
to the piece, pupils should listen for the upper melody 
tones, to see that they flow connectedly. Then creep 
with a clinging pressure touch to the next tones (without 
striking the keys), slipping other fingers silently but 
quickly on the notes just played, allowing the first set of 
fingers to be used on the following notes. (Should it be 
necessary to use the same fingers more times in succes- 
sion, slip other fingers quickly and silently on the notes, 
as before). We call this making Organ Tones. By lis- 
tening to Organ Music, pupils soon get the idea and 
imitate the legato effect on the piano. 


THE ETUDE 


Favorite Instruments of the Great 
Composers 


By W. Francis Gates 


Neary all of the great composers played excellently ; 
and some of them were celebrated as virtuosos. As a 
general thing, these great musicians did not confine them- 
selves to one instrument but were proficient on several, 
Wagner, perhaps, being the best known of the composers 
who had no particular note as instrumentalist; though 
he hammered out his themes and some of the treatment 
on the piano. 

In the olden days, there seems to have been something 
of a preference among composers for the violin, and most 
writers of that day played it more or less, among them 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert. 

Mozart, however, was a violin, as well as harpsichord, 
virtuoso. His father wrote him that he could be the 
first violinist in Europe, if he would but practice. When 
he was seventeen he was playing violin concertos in pub- 
lic, but three years later had forsaken the violin for 
harpsichord and piano. 

Bach is known primarily as an organist, though he also 
was a harpsichordist and played other instruments. 
Handel also was at his best at the organ, as likewise was 
Mendelssohn. Schubert was an expert ensemble player, 
early becoming an expert violinist. 

Spohr was one of the greatest violinists of his day and 
wrote much for his instrument. Dyorak also was a vio- 
linist, possibly the greatest composer-viclinist of the last 
half century. Tschaikowsky also was something of a 
violinist, possibly about as much as Haydn. 

When we come to the piano, it was the favorite instru- 
ment of the composers of the last half century. While 
it was played by Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven really 
set the fashion for great composers to be great pianists. 
He ranked among the greatest virtuosos of his day. 

Weber was a concert pianist, as was Brahms. Ber- 
lioz played the piano somewhat, but Chopin, his French 
contemporary, was the poet par excellence, of piano play- 
ing. Rossini was a brilliant pianist and Richard Strauss 
also plays excellently, though heard little of late years 
in public. Meyerbeer and Debussy were, and nearly all 
of the modern French composers are, pianists. 

But most brilliant of all pianists—as Paganini was 
among violinists—was Franz Liszt. In his day he had 
rivals, but their names and works are almost lost, save 
to the reader of musical history. Liszt shone as the bright 
particular sun of pianists, around whose fame, and fol- 
lowing in whose wake came the long list of modern 
pianists. 

While Paganini wrote exclusively for his own instril- 
ment, the violin, Liszt did even more for the orchestra 
than for the piano; and his impress, through his ows 
works and those who rather closely followed his new 
ideas was such that modern music owes much to him. 





Out of Tune—Out of Music 
By Caroline V. Wood 
A STRINGED instrument out of tune is like a moving 


picture out of focus. The average person knows in- 
stantly what is the matter when a picture is out of 


focus, but they can not always tell what is wrong when’ 


an instrument is out of tonal focus. They are, however, 
conscious that something is wrong; and many a player 
has lost a reputation by playing upon a badly tuned 
instrument. 

One comes across so many students (especially those 
whose ear is not very keen) who pick up their violins or 
their ’cellos and start practicing without stopping to find 
out whether the instruments are in tune. In fact there 
are many who seem not to be able to tune a stringed 
instrument by their ear. If this is the case, they should 
at least have a pitch pipe and spend some time learning 
to tune their instruments by its aid. The importance of 
this cannot be over-estimated. 

It is worse than useless to practice on a stringed in- 
strument that is out of tune, because not only is one 
not learning the correct reaches, but also he is getting 
into the habit of making the wrong reaches; and it is 
much more difficult to undo something that has become 
habitual and relearn it, than it is to learn it correctly in 
the first place. 


In fact, one might almost say, “Out of Tune, Out of 
Music.” 





It is an absurd error to suppose that fine soloists can- 
not succeed in ensemble work, or as accompanists. Those 
who fail have been poorly grounded in their art. 

—Moore, 
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Should Piano Playing Undergo a Radical Reform: 


An Interview Secured Exclusively for the Etude With the Famous Virtuoso 


Who at the Age of Seventy-five Has Remolded His Entire Repertoire According to 


Epitor’s Note: Vladimir De Pachmann was born wl 
Odessa, July 27, 1848, At first he was a pupil of. his 
father, who for years was a Professor of Roman Lavw at 
the University and a highly cultivated amateur violinist, 
Later, in 1886, he became a pupil of Dachs at the 
Vienna Conservatory. He has repeatedly created furores 
by his towrs in Europe and in America. He was knighted 
by the Danish government in 1885 and in 1916 received 
the highly coveted Beethoven medal from the London 
Philharmonic Socicty. In 1884 he married his former pupil, 
Maggie Oakey, a fine pianist and composer whose opera 
“Vato” was produced in Paris m 1913. After thew 
divorce she became the wife of Fernand Labori, the 
noted French attorney who defended Dreyfus im_ the 
trial which startled Europe. . De Pachmann is famed 
for his lovely velvety touch and his exquisite perform- 
ances of Chopin. 

‘Tt is regrettable that any newspaper should have 
quoted me as saying anything so outrageous as that | 
approved of playing the king of instruments, the piano, 
with stiff wrists. Before attempting to explain the new 
principles upon which I have seen fit to re-work my 
entire repertoire, let me say that it is impossible to play 
the piano with stiff wrists and produce anything buf 
execrable results. Flexible wrists are the basis of all 
good piano playing ; and it would be mad for anyone 
who has been before the public as a virtuoso for half 
a century to say anything to the contrary. I have heard 
all of the great pianists of my time and those who have 
achieved the most artistic results are those who have 
had least constraint at the wrist joint. 

“When I arrived in this country early in the fall, 1 
was overwhelmed by reporters who were only too anxious 
too secure something sensational and who in most cases 
seemed totally ignorant of the piano, to say nothing of 
the art of music when considered on a lo fty plane. They 
utterly misinterpreted my thought; and if I now make a 
statement of the most emphatic kind it would be that the 
new principles I have been working upon are the very 
opposite of anything like a stiff wrist. I realize that 
such a false statement might become current and do a 
great deal of damage; and therefore I am glad of this 
opportunity to express myself exactly upon these most 
important points. 


Piano Most Complete Instrument 

“When I first commenced the study of music I was six 
years old. My father was a violinist and a man of 
great foresight. Naturally, he taught me the violin; and it 
was not until I was ten years old that he saw that my 
chief interest was in the piano. Then he started to 
teach me the piano. The piano is the finest solo instru- 
ment in the world; because it is complete. It is even 
more complete than the organ because its keyboard, its 
normal expressive range, is greater although its variety 
of tone is not as great as that of the organ. I have never 
liked any of the other solo instruments as such. In the 
combination of the grand orchestra they are magnificent ; 
but otherwise they seem incomplete to me. 

“Tn my early pianistic training my father was too much 
concerned in teaching me music to take any time with 
the niceties of touch or technic. Of hand position I 
knew nothing. My texts at the beginning were the 
ordinary instruction books. If I remember rightly, they 
were those of Muller or Adams, the ancestors of thou- 
sands of similar books which have appeared since then 
and are so necessary in introducing the little child to the 
mysteries of music and the keyboard. 


Study as Much Music as You Possibly Can 

“The main thing in early training is to master as 
much music as you can. The repertoire of the instru- 
ment is enormous. My father was a critic but not a 
pianist. He merely advised me but could not show me 
how. I studied everything that came my way. How long 
did I practice? It would be easier to find out how long 
I didn’t. I was at work at it all the time. Good health 
permitted me to work enormously. I felt that either you 
play or you don’t. If I was to encompass the great art, 
all the time was none too much for me to work. Of 








VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


GAMATLLARD KES SLERE! 


DE PACHMANN AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


coursé, the student must grade his work and it is a great 
mistake to jump ahead to greater difficultiés until one 
has mastered one grade and played an enormous amount 
of music in that. Now music is very cheap; and I 
would advise the student to play everything he can lay 
his hands upon, just as a hungry boy devours a meal. 
If he encounters a difficulty and it does not disappear 
after one hundred repetitions he should play it a thousand 
times. Artistic and pianistic ideals of touch, tone, phras- 
ing, nuance, fingering must be held at the highest possible 
level and never given up until they are as fine as possible. 

“I studied, largely by myself, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
and the then popular Thalberg, everything. Working 
alone, it was necessary for me to do a great deal and the 
Student who is pining for a great teacher may, in this 
day of low-priced music, work by himself and acquire a 
technic and a_repertoire which would put to shame some 
of the.students who use a teacher as a kind of crutch. 
This was certainly my own experience. Everything de- 
pends upon your deep-seated love for the art your 
willingness to sacrifice and your endurance. ‘If you can 
not have a teacher, do not think of giving up, but work, 
work, work! Let me recount my own experience when 
I went to Dachs. 





De Pachmann Never Advocated 
“Stiff Wrists ” 


Upon his arrival in America, Mr. De Pachmann 
was widely quoted in the public press as advocat- 
ing “stiff wrists.” This he repudiates. The error 
was doubtless due to the fact that the famous 
pianist’s language like himself is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan. He rarely talks one tongue longer 
than a few minutes at a time and is liable to mix 
several languages in one sentence. Unless the 
listener is well versed in French, German and 
Italidn as well as English, he stands a scant 
chance of getting at the inner meaning of this 
historic genius of the keyboard. Just what De 
Pachmann really does mean was secured by the 
Erupe representative during a session lasting five 
hours. 


a 


New Principles Which He Claims Are of Paramount Importance 


considered one of the piano 
He had been a pupil of Czerny and 
When Lt was 
twelve years old my brother made me a birthday present 
of the Forty-eight Fugues of the “Well-tempered 
Clavichord” of Bach. I adored them as study material. 
When I went to Dachs for my two lessons a week he 
assigned me two fugues for the first one. When I came 
I asked what key he would like to hear them played in. 
He thought this was a joke and named a difficult key. 
3ut after I had played them he called in the director 
of the conservatory and had him listen. Then I told 
him that I could play any of the fugues in any key and 
I cite this merely to show the 


“Dachs was greatest 
teachers of his day. 


was a most careful and exacting pedagog. 


they were both amazed. 
student who is struggling along without a high priced 
teacher that even the authorities of a great conservatory 
can be astonished by what real love for playing and hard 
work can produce. Of course, I played the fugues from 
memory. After this I played for them the Chopin 
Sonata in B Minor and they saw that a very different 
course would have to be devised for me. Many of the 
graduates of the conservatory, with all the advantages 
of years of study under great experts, could not have 
done as much as I did virtually alone. The instruction 
in those days was two golden a fesson. Alas! what 
would four kronen buy in Austria now? 


The Real Secret 

“Piano students are always looking for some great 
secret of success. There are no real secrets but love 
of the art and enormous work. This must of course 
be combined with thoroughly natural conditions of the 
hand and arm which I shali describe later with some 
detail. ven to-day, at the age of seventy-five, I find 
that I must practice five or six hours a day. This has 
been made necessary by the fact that I have reworked 
down to the finest detail my entire repertoire; and I 
refuse to play a piece unless this has been done. I have 
no charlatan’s trick to sell at great price. It is all so 
simple that I cannot see why some one has not chanced 
upon, this fundamental principle before. Since I have 
been playing in this way critics in European centres have 
made more flattering comments than ever before and 
have been making comparisons with great pianists of 
the past and present which are superlative. 


Fluidity in Playing 

“During my three-score and fifteen 
heard many times all the great pianists of the day. I 
have watched them closely. Liszt himself attended my 
first concert in Budapest. He sat in the first row; and 
after the concert we had supper together in my quarters. 
At the end of the concert he came upon the stage and 
congratulated me most effusively, even going so far as 
saying, ‘I wish that Chopin had heard you play.’ Later 
in the evening I played his arrangement of Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges and he said, ‘So, I like it,’ with great en- 
thusiasm. He then played his, arrangement of Chopin's 
Chant Polonaise. 1 shall never forget it. It was like 
some wonderful voice singing. Liszt was transcendent- 
ally the greatest of all pianists. He played like a god. 

“Tater I met Liszt at his home in Rome, during a 
time when Richard Wagner was staying with him. I 
had the honor of playing for both of them. I played 
the Chopin Ballade in G minor and was again over- 
whelmed by the generous praise of both. Liszt insisted 
that I played it better than Chopin who had mannerisms 
in his playing at times. . 

“During all these years it seemed to me that the 
greatest method of playing the piano was that in which 
the masterpiece to be interpreted could be permitted to 
come from the soul of the interpreter to the instrument 
with the greatest possible fluidity. Of course, this pre- 
supposes that the interpreter must be possessed of the 
highest musicianship and an all-adequate technic. Yet 
I always felt that there was something which impeded 
the message, something which clogged up the lines of 
muscles and nerves. This very thought preyed upon me 
I could not sleep at night because of it. 


years I have 


for years. 
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Thinking did not seem to solve the problem; because I 
knew that there must be some fundamental principle 
underlying the whole thing. Inspiration did what think- 
ing would not do; and I discovered that the whole trouble 
lay in the wrist. The wrists were not free. Easily 
said—but WHY ? ; 

“Perhaps a simple experiment will serve to illustrate, 
Put your elbow upon the table and let your forearm fall 
with your hand in comfortable playing condition. Do 
not curve the fingers too much, because that is 
unnatural. 

“Now, with the hand and forearm in this position, 
move the hand (without moving the forearm) as far as 
possible to the left and hold it in that position for a 
few moments. You will notice at once that there is a 
strain at the joint of the wrist. Now move the hand in 
the opposite direction and there is likewise a strain. It 
is this strain that, to my mind, distorts the muscular and 
the nervous condition of the hand and the forearm and 
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results in much horrible playing. The tone cannot be 
musical and beautiful if the wrist is stiff or strained 
in this manner, Therefore I never move the hand from 


side to side. The lateral movement occurs at the elbow 
or at the shoulder and not at the wrist. The hand is 
on a straight line with the arm. Is this ‘stiff wrists?’ 
On the contrary it is the very opposite, and the one 
sure remedy for stiff wrists. The hands and arms are 
always free and unconstrained. 

“Having discovered this, I began to find that, whereas 
I had been unable to practice for long periods in later 
years without fatigue, | was now able to play for hours 
and hours and ‘never feel it.’ 

“What was the result? I resolved to rework, re- 
arrange my entire repertoire upon this new basis. This 
meant refingering hundreds and hundreds of pages of 
music. You see, the music editors for the publishers 
are first of all fine musicians and only secondarily pian- 
ists. They do not understand and recognize the dif- 
ficulties of the instrument. Even a great mind like 
von Bulow did not recognize this. If the music forced 
the hand into an awkward position it was immaterial. 
As a result of this they paid attention to indicating the 
harmonic structure of the work by writing the different 
parts or voices on different clefs, with little considera- 
tion for the pianist’s hand. Even in as highly pianistic 
a composer as Chopin, if one follows the best editions 
upon the market, the hand is often forced into painfully 
strained positions. I will not ‘spoil’ my playing hand in 
this way. If I encounter a passage which demands 
strain I work with it, refinger it, rearrange it until the 
strain disappears. This has obliged me to make thou- 
sands of changes of hand positions and fingerings, 

“This adds difficulty at first; but the artistic reward 
is enormous, Take Chopin’s exquisite Nocturne in B 
Major and rework it yourself, remembering that there 
must be no disturbance of the normal position of the 
hand, no lateral movement at the wrists to squeeze the 
nerves and muscles and make your playing hard and 
unmusical.” 


Ex.4 Andante sostennto m.m.J=72 



































@ sempre tenuto 
——— 

De Pachmann sat at the keyboard and played the lovely 
Chopin masterpiece with a dreamlike, songlike, velvet- 
like tone which is historic in this master of the instru- 
ment, Coming to the end, he stopped and said, “Here is 
something that Liszt told me, ‘When Chopin was writing 
this it was in a house in which were a number of young 
people. He heard them approaching. He was indignant 
at the disturbance and looked up and finished the noc- 
turne thus: 
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“See,” exclaimed De Pachmann with emotion, handling 
a long grey Alpaca coat, ragged and bronzed with 
years, “this was Chopin’s own coat. It came to me 
through friends of George Sand. I have had it for 
years. It is over eighty years old. I take it with me 
everywhere. Is it not an inspiration even to touch 
something ot so great a master?” 


The Composers’ Birth Months 


By Will Cowan 


In tracing the birth records of a large number of com- 
posers, one finds little to serve as a key to their types 
or talents. Not only do we find the season of the year 
in which they were barn having seemingly nothing to 
do with their genius, but also individuals of the most 
divergent talents are discovered grouped indiscriminately 
in the various months, Notwithstanding this, the study 
of the following table is of no little interest; and readers 
will be curious to learn the group with which they belong. 
The names in black type represent the more famous of 
the composers judging from wide and long popular 
acclaim, March, June and December seem to be the 
favored months, while April claims no really great 
master, 

January: 

Auber Balakireff, Bruch, Mozart, Schubert. 

February: 

Beriot (de), Boito, Czerny, Handel, Mendelssohn, 

Rossini, 

March; 

Arne, Bach, Chopin, Haydn, d’Indy, Leoncavallo, 

Moussorgsky, Srauss (Johann). 

April: 

Audran, Flotow, Spohr, 

May: 

Balfe, Brahms, Halévy, Heller, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 

Sullivan, Tschaikowsky. 

June: 

' Elgar, Glinka, Gounod, Grieg, Offenbach, Puccini, 

Schumann, Strauss (Richard). 

July: 

" Gluck, Mahler, 

August: 
Barnby, Chaminade, Coleridge-Taylor, Debussy, 

Moszkowski. 

September: 

Cherubini, Dvorak, Humperdinck, Meyerbeer. 

October: 

Bizet, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Verdi. 
November : 

Bellini, Bishop, Donizetti. 

December : 
Beethvoen, Berlioz, Franck, MacDowell, Mascagni, 
Wagner, von Weber. 


THE ETUDE 
Do It Again 


By S. M. C. 





In these days when short cuts have become a mania, 
and “hop-skip-and-jump” mental habits are being formed 
and fostered in the youth of -the land by the modern 
way of living, music pupils are inclined to lose sight of 
the fact that perseverance, endurance, constant applica- 
tion, and almost endless repetition of apparently insig- 
nificant details, are requisite to developing traits of thor- 
ough musicianship. 

But how can this be impressed upon the individual 
pupil, when lessons have been curtailed to such a degree 
as to make it impossible for the teacher, unless he be 
a wonderworker, to give that serious and painstaking 
attention which the pupil has a right to expect? The 
lesson oftentimes consists of a hurried and superficial 
rendition of étude, piece, and, perhaps, scale, followed 
by advice and direction for studying another étude, piece, 
and scale, which will never be heeded, because the teacher 
has not the time to enforce it, nor the opportunity to see 
that his directions are carried out. 

The writer recently visited a school where a geometry 
class was in session, Pupil after pupil was called to the 
board to demonstrate. If a mistake was made in stating 
the proposition, the-teacher required repetition after repe- 
tition until it could be given without a flaw. Then came 
the proof; and here absolutely no slipshod work was 
tolerated. The least mistake called forth a merciless 
“Do It Again,” from the teacher, whom long experience 
had hardened against sighs and tears, When finally the 
end of the proof was reached, and the demonstrator was 
rejoicing in the thought that he could lay down the chalk 
and go to his seat, there came another “Do It Again,” 
and the whole long proof had to be repeated, willy-nilly, 
and woe betide the pupil who failed. 

Would it not be wise for some music teachers to have 
a little more of the ‘Do It Again” policy in their teach- 
ing? A certain type of pupils which is entirely too 
numerous, balks at the idea of repetition. Pupils, who 
do not blush to admit, “I played it over once or twice,” 
think that they ought to be assigned a new study or exer- 
cise at each lesson; and it requires an amount of moral 
courage on the part of the teacher to make them stick 
to a piece until they can render it at least creditably. This 
class of pupils must be taught that it is better to have a 
line well learned, than a long piece carelessly and thought- 
lessly gone over; and if they cannot be trusted to do 
their work thoroughly at home, they should at least be 
forced to do so at the lesson. 

Even though these delinquent pupils should consider 
us hard and unyielding when we require numberless repe- 
tutions, the “Do It Again” will linger in their reemerh 
and influence their character long after lesson. have 
ceased. 











A Proud Record and aWonderful Prospect 


Never in its history has the Etude enlisted during a 

twelvemonth so many distinguished musicians, 

teachers, composers, as well as leading men and 

women in other walks of life,as those who have con- 
tributed during the past year. 


Never in its history has it presented somany new and original compositions by 
leading composers of the day. 


Never in its history has the Etude been so widely quoted as during the past year 
when its articles have been commented upon in papers from coast to coast. 


This proud record is our overture for 1924. The overture to an ever better and 
better Etude. 


The January Etude, with an original article written especially for The Etude on 

“The Humor of Richard Wagner,’’ by Wagner’s son, Siegfried Wagner;a fine 

interview on the art of singing by Amelita Galli-Curci; a fine discussion of 

‘‘What MustI Know to Become an Accompanist,” by the well-known composer- 

teacher, Richard Hageman; and many other equally interesting and valuable 
features is an indication of the new scope of The Etude. 


Etude Music For 1924 Will Set a New Standard of Musical Interest and Value. 
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THE ETUDE 








Wuar would it be worth to you if given the secret of 
practicing so that your chances of hitting wrong notes 
in the performance of a composition were minimized to 
a marked degree? Yet this is one of the problems every 
piano student has been trying to solve since beginning 
piano studies. - 

You do know that if you had this sense of security, 
there would be more freedom and abandon to your play- 
ing, which in turn would greatly help to banish much of 
the fear experienced while playing for others. 

Some pupils are natural-born fumblers, while others 
have a remarkable gift of accuracy. Half way between 
these two extremes the average pianists find their level; 
and to this group of earnest workers this article will be 
of exceptional value. 

Accuracy in piano playing is the direct result of apply- 
ing certain principles that tend to eliminate striking 
wrong notes. Those who possess this sense of exactness 
practice these principles unconsciously and are at a loss 
to explain the theory as to how they accomplish such 
results. Others less endowed may rest assured it can be 
acquired by a thorough understanding and diligent prac- 
tice of the principles involved. 


Prepare in Advance 

To do justice to any work that requires a certain 
amount of skill, one must be thoroughly prepared in 
advance. No more striking illustration can be brought 
home to the pianist than given in those compositions 
that call upon him to execute wide skips or intervals that 
are a dread to perform in public for fear some of the 
notes will be struck wrong or omitted. Yet this fear 
can be overcome in many instances, which will result in 
a certain amount of sureness that will render one’s play- 
ing clean cut and allow more freedom for interpretation. 

All this can be brought about by understanding the 
principles. The first to be noticed will be that of “pre- 
paring notes.” This is, in fact, one of the greatest aids 
to the pianist. The gist of the idea is to place the 
desired finger on the right key just a fraction of a mom- 
ent before time to strike it, thereby eliminating all pos- 
sible chances of fumbling for them at the last moment. 

The following preparatory exercises will greatly help 
to acquire the skill of preparing notes. The student who 
desires to go into this subject more thoroughly and 
acquire a mastery of this valuable suggestion is referred 
to the original exercise by Alberto Jonas in his Master 
School, Book 1, Vol. 2, page 431. These exercises will 
develop not only speed but nimbleness as well. 


prepare here 
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Practice this also on D,E,F, and various pitches, in 
various tempos and with the third finger. 


Ex,.2 LH 














With the same changes as Ex, 1. 

Each note that follows is prepared on the half count. 
On count one middle C is struck; on “and” the finger 
is placed directly over the next C; on count 2 this C is 
struck, and so on. 


Practice also in octaves and chords. Then, the two 


hands may be united in these same exercises. 
After this select and practice such passages as the 
following: 


Ex.3 Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 4 


























How to Avoid Fumbling at the 


By LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


The next principle to be considered will be that of 
tainty of playing the left hand part of a waltz where the 
first beat of each measure has a single note at a large 
interval from the two chords which follow on the second 
and third beats. This difficulty is more apparent when 
one is somewhat nervous and playing in public, 

Overcoming this difficulty is accomplished by employ- 
ing the principle of preparation, together with what is 
known as shadowing the octave. There is a greater 
sense of security when feeling the reach of an octave 
than when reaching for a single remote note with the 
fifth finger. 


deft hand 
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Practice such examples as the following, at first by 
striking the full octave, then later by just shadowing 
the top note with the thumb. 


Chopin Valse, Op. 42. Measures 9 and 10. 
Ex.5 Leggiero 
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This shadowing can be employed to very good ad- 
yantage in gaining speed and clearness in passage play- 
ing. Take for example the second theme of Rachmani- 
noff’s Prelude Op. 3, No. 2. By shadowing each chord the 
fingers are always hovering over the right notes instantly 
ready for attack on keys. At first, practice the passage 
in full chords using the exact fingerings as if doing the 
running passages. By working these chords up to a fair 
tempo you are training the fingers to shadow the chords 
rapidly, thereby bringing the fingers in quick succession 
over the desired notes. 

Practice a section thus: 















































In passages where wide skips occur and the tempo is 
too fast to permit preparation of any of the notes, one 
has to rely solely on the ability to measure distances accu- 
rately. 

The following exercises will assist the student greatly 
in helping to measure distances with precision and to 
dash them off with a certain amount of sureness, 


Ex.8 ff 
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The student should invent original exercises similar to 
the model given below and may choose passages from 


various compositions he is studying. 


Practice making these skips without looking at the 
keyboard. A good idea is to use a piece of cardboard 


to hide the keys from view, as shown in the illustration. 





Make the skips from the middle of the keyboard up, 
then reverse the idea, making the skips from the top 
down. Practice by using various octaves and chords. 

Another difficulty hindering accuracy will be encoun- 
tered in playing consecutive black keys. This can be 
overcome by making the attack with fingers held some- 
what flat in order to give a greater bearing surface; 
otherwise the fingers are apt to slip off owing to these 
being narrower than the white keys. No better example 
of this situation can be found than in measures 31 to 34 
of Cyril Scott’s Lotus Land. Prove the above for your- 
self, first with high arched fingers then with fingers held 
almost flat. 


Mental Pictures 

Finally, the student should always form a clearly de- 
fined mental picture of the difficult situation to be mas- 
tered. The source of all too many technical inaccuracies 
can be traced directly to a lack of this. The blame is 
too often laid to the fingers when the real trouble can 
be located in the main office, the brain. 

Much of the physical exertion used in mastering diffi- 
cult passages may be greatly minimized if the pupil will 
stop playing long enough to visualize vividly the notes, 
fingerings, accents, and correct motions required to exe- 
cute a passage properly. One must have a splendid 
mental technic as well as a finger technic in order to 
gain a mastery of the piano, 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Novelties” in 
Instrumentation 


By Lynne Roche 


BEETHOVEN increased the number of instruments in the 
orchestra by additions to those of the clarinet and oboe 
type. He also made advances beyond his predecessors 
in the freedom and independence with which he used the 
wind instruments, strings and drums. 

3eethoven was the first composer to recognize the true 
value of the drums. Study the Schersi of the “Eroica” 
and “C Minor” symphonies. In the Dona Nobis of his 
“Mass in D” the drums are in B-flat and F, a key 
foreign to that of the movement. He departed from 
the Tonic and Dominant tuning of the drums. In the 
second act of “Fidelio” they are at a diminished fifth, 
A-natural and E-flat. In the “Eighth Symphony” and in 
the Scherzo of the “Ninth Symphony” the drums are 
used im octaves. 

Probably the first instance of the use of three horns 
in the orchestra is in the trio of his “Eroica;” and a 
noteworthy innovation is the four horns in the “Ninth 
Symphony.” 





\ 
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Chats With Serious Piano Students 


By Sidney Silber 


Self-Realization 


Has it ever occurred to you that it might be well 
to indulge in independent thinking concerning your 
study and general progress? Has it ever occurred to 
you, that unless you do so indulge, the chances of 
ever attaining more than a respectable mediocrity are 
decidedly dubious? ‘History and experience teach us 
that only those who think for themselves ever achieve 
prominence of pre-eminence in any department of human 
activity. How erroneous, then, is the attitude of multi- 
tudes of presumably serious students that, because they 
are studying with some prominent or even famous peda- 
gog, they too must achieve as notable results as some 
students of this master have already attained? Let it be 
said, at the outset, that the road to notable achievement 
is never traversed through blind faith in any teacher. 
Faith in the efficient teacher’s ability to lead you along 
the best paths, there must be: but never blind faith. 

The purpose here is to discuss the vital elements of 
musical education generally and pianistic progress in 
particular. The central injunction always will be, 
“Strive to know thyself.” That is the ideal and prac- 
tical goal. By far the largest number of the world’s 
greatest masters were self-taught. Necessity—inner as 
well as external—simply compelled them to strike out 
for themselves. In so doing they very frequently dis- 
covered new and better methods than those in vogue. 
Only in this manner has human progress ever been 
effected; only in this manner has human experience been 
enriched. Self-realization, then, with the aid of an 
artistic mentor, should produce that originality which 
the world ever welcomes and indeed stands in need of. 
The very first commandment to the serious student is: 
“Strive to know thyself.” 


Vital Questions 


What really, then, is your ultimate goal? 
steadily approaching it? 


Are you 
These are the keys to the solu- 
tion of your problem of self-realization. Have you 
ever tried to answer them? Are you studying because 
your parents, relatives and friends think you are gifted, 
or are you studying because you yourself know that you 
love music? Is there an inner urge which simply im- 
pels you to study, irrespective of what others think and 
say concerning your attainments? Have you, finally, a 
real soul hunger for music which can be satisfied only 
through serious study and self-expression? Such ques- 
tions can and should be answered by you alone. 


Studying for Appreciation 


Without any doubt the vast majority of students are, 
consciously or unconsciously, pursuing their study to 
gain a better understanding, appreciation, and a keener 
love of music. That is, assuredly, a most laudable pur- 
pose. Thousands of students gain these ends without 
great advances in the power to execute. But do not 
large numbers of students reason that, because they love 
music, they must also have the power to interpret? 
This does not necessarily follow. If all students who 
love music were destined to become interpreters, there 
would be far fewer listeners than at present. Every 
normal human being responds to the musical appeal. 
Even animals do, It is axiomatic that to love music is 
a most natural and normal attribute. The fact, how- 
ever, that you are studying for your own personal pleas- 
ure and enlightenment does not excuse you from un- 
derstanding the basic principles of piano playing which 
apply, as well, to those who are. 


Studying for Self-Expression 


Every normal human being has an innate desire to 
express himself in his individual manner. It need 
not necessarily be through the medium of sound. Nu- 
merous other mediums are at your disposal. If you have 
chosen the tonal medium, it is incumbent upon you to 
take an inventory from time to time of the progress 
you have made along this line. The word of your 
teacher is not sufficient. You must see and hear for 
yourself. It cannot be denied that large numbers of 
teachers are forced to teach in order to live. The law 
of self-preservation often compels them to give un- 
warranted encouragement to pupils for no other reason 
than to gain for themselves the wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together. This applies to all professions. 
The pedagogical calling has no corner on incompetence 
or insincerity. Is there not every reason for you to 
commune with yourself and religiously cherish your 
divine prerogative to think and act for yourself. Musi- 


cal progress, like all spiritual growth, cannot be dele- 
gated entirely to another human being. If you do not 
see evidences of steady progress, if neutral outsiders do 
not see such evidences, you had better make a change in 
teachers, study independently or—discontinue study en- 
tirely. ; 

Limits and Limitations of Students 


There is no gainsaying the fact that every individual 
has limitations in his possibilities for development. 
These are biological as well as psychological. Heredity 
and environment are the two most powerful factors de- 
termining our lives and places in the world. All things 
being equal, the talented individual can never attain 
the greatest heights open to the genius. But it never- 
theless remains true that a person of talent, who pur- 
sues his course rationally, persistently and conscien- 
tiously, will invariably outstrip the undisciplined gen- 
ius. Nature invariably shows us the way. Deep down 
in our heart of hearts we realize from time to time 
whether the work in hand is satisfying a vital need of 
our souls.’ We find happiness and success in proportion 
to our consciousness of growth and achievement. 


Unheard Practice 


By William V. Kozlenko 





HAVE you ever practiced silently? That is, have you 
ever practiced without touching your instrument? If 
not, then one of the best means toward developing the 
musical intellect, as well as aiding composition, is being 
ignored. 

This ability is not so hard to acquire. First try it with 
but a single measure. Study every detail of this—the 
notation, the fingering, the phrasing, the pedaling till 
you can reproduce them in your mind. Then play it on 
the instrument to test the accuracy of your mental pic- 
ture and especially if it has been “heard” aright. Then 
master the next measure; then the two together, and so 
on ’till a whole period is under control, and finally the 
whole composition. 

At first it may be best to study each hand separately, 
and then the two together to get the complete harmony. 
Leave off the instrument for a few minutes; then try to 
recall the mental picture and to play it again. 

This silent study develops ability in several directions. 

(1) Wherever one may be, he can read a new composi- 
tion and hear it mentally, thus getting an intelligent idea 
of what it will sound like. 

(2) It improves accuracy in reading. 

(3) It enlarges the sight reading capacity. 

(4) It develops the memory, making it to work much 
more rapidly, and thus making possible a much larger 
repertoire, ; : 

(5) It increases the capacity of the composer, making 
it possible for him to write out his ideas at any time, with- 
out recourse to an instrument. This was the method of 
most of the master composers. 

This power may be of slow growth; it may necessitate 
much patient study ; but the rewards will more than repay 
all such effort. 


The Importance of Accompanying 


By Caroline V. Wood 

A pIAno student never should miss an opportunity of 
accompanying a singer or soloist on another instrument, 
This is excellent practice ; and then a pianist never knows 
when he will be called upon for this duty; and he will 
feel more confidence if he has had experience. Whenever 
possible he should get this practice under the supervision 
of his teacher, who will be able to offer valuable criti- 
cisms which always should be welcomed. 

Not every pianist makes a good accompanist. The suc- 
cessful accompanist must be able to merge his individu- 
ality into that of another so that his work becomes a part 
of the interpretation of the soloist. He must let the 
soloist lead. Not that he should follow along after the 
soloist ; but the soloist always has the privilege of setting 
the tempo as well as any variations of it. 

The voice and stringed instruments have the power of 
sustaining a tone far beyond the’limits of the piano, so 
the accompanist must bear this in mind and give the solo- 
ist full liberty at such points in the work. All these 
things can be learned only by actual experience. The 
making of a really successful accompanist usually means 
years of careful, conscientious effort. 


Taken all the world over, in every age and every clime, 
there is no art so much loved for itself as music. 
—TapPeER. 





THE ETUDE 
Play As You Think—Think As You Play 


By Ella Marie Powers 


THE principle of auto-suggestion can often be applied 
with success in teaching the piano. More especially may 
the teacher aid the nervous pupil by imparting some of 
its principles. 

For example, an advanced pupil was a nervous young 
lady. One day, when taking her lesson, she stated that 
she had practiced her solo over and over again, but a 
certain part of it was always a failure. Then she added, 
“T just cannot play it, and I know I never will be able 
to do that part well.” 


The Failure Thought 


Now, the reason for her repeated failures was that 
she constantly held in her mind the thought that her 
fingers would not strike the correct notes. The thought 
of failure was uppermost in her mind. 

“T never can strike that high note and get back to the 
right low note on time!” she exclaimed, in despair. 

Her solo was Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice, and we all 
know the section where the high B-flat is followed by the 
lower E-flat. When she dropped both hands in her lap 
and looked the abject picture of despair, I decided to try 
the effect of a real treatment in auto-suggestion. 


Think Success 

I explained to her that I felt quite sure that, if she 
would keep in her mind the thought that she could play 
it correctly, then her finger would strike the high B-flat 
and immediately and easily fall to the low E-flat. If 
she would hold to this thought and have real and abso- 
lute faith in the idea, realization would follow auto- 
matically. 

“You must think success,” I urged. “Your former 
fear of making a mistake has been the very thing that 
has induced failure. Your whole mind has been perme- 
ated with failure. Now, banish that idea entirely. Think 
only of positive accuracy and success.” Some time was 
spent in encouraging her, giving her self-confidence in- 
stead of fear, with which she had been filled. As long 
as she held the idea of failure, all her efforts were 
powerless to overcome the trouble. Her labor and ex- 
treme tension but made matters worse. 


“T Can Play It’”’ 


“Now,” I continued, ‘for more than a week you have 
been thinking this part of your solo was impossible for 
you; consequently, you have not been able to play i. 
because what we think becomes true for us. Now, Miss 
Winn, think and say aloud, ‘I can play it. I can play it/” 
She looked doubtfully at me. “Say it! Say it aloud 
with me and listen to the sound of that sentence as you 
do so. Repeat with me, ‘I can play this.’ ” 

“Good!” I exclaimed, when she had complied. “Say 
with me, ‘I can; I can; I can!” The young lady did 
so, laughing with me. We both repeated these words 
several times. She really began to show a bit of faith. 
Then she was told to slowly strike the correct notes. 
She did so. 

“Easy, isn’t it?’ I encouraged her. Then she said 
aloud with me the word “Easy!” after each correct trial. 
Power and self-confidence were beginning to supplant 
her fear; she played the part correctly. ; 


How Easy! 

“You will play that part correctly to me next week and 
go through it with ease,” I said. “Keep saying, ‘I can; 
I can; I can!’ every time you play it. Let these words 
become fixed in your memory. Your fingers will obey 
your perfect thought. Have no forebodings; instead of 
being anxious about it, you will gain a feeling of absolute 
control and calmness. Fear and distrust will not come 
into your mind. It will vanish entirely. You see already 
that you have an immense power within you by which 
you can make a success of this task. You will regard 
this particular part of your solo as easy. Such words as 
‘Difficult, ‘Impossible’ and ‘I can’t’ will entirely disappear 
from your mind. You will laugh and say, ‘How easy 
this is! I can play this all right. Why did I ever make 
such a fuss about it?? Your accomplishment will be the 
result of your own thought. You are the masterful 
director.” 


ae young lady played her solo correctly the next 
week, 





Music is the harmonious voice of creation, an echo 
of the invisible world, one note of the divine concord 
which the entire universe is destined one day to sound. 


—Mazzin1. 
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“Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
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Is scarcely fit to hold a candle ; 
Strange all this difference should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee!” 


The Remarkable Life of George Frideric Handel 


New Aspects of the Dramatic Experiences of the 


(Eprtor’s Notre—The following material is 
abstracted in part from one of the most notable 
music books ever published, George Frideric 


Or all the great composers of history, certain ones 
of their striking indi- 


quite naturally stand out by force 
Among 


vidualities as well as by their compositions. 
these may be reckoned Beethoven, Wagner, Paganini, 
Liszt and in a very marked degree, George Frideric Han- 
del. It is therefore with delight that we investigate new 
phases of the life of this most energetic and active musi- 
cal force of the early eighteenth century. This is made 
possible by connecting a few extracts from the most ex- 
tensive work on his life that has appeared in many years. 

George Frideric Handel was born in the little Saxon 
town of Halle, February 23d, 1685. (His name 
in its German form was Georg Friederich Handel—thus 
accounting for the peculiar spelling of Frideric and the 
occasional spelling of the last name as Hendel.) 

Handel’s father, a barber, surgeon, innkeeper and valet 
to the Prince of Saxe-Magdcburg, was married twice, 
the second time at the age of sixty-two, to Dorothea 
Taust. The composer was their second child. 

“Many choirs existed in Halle. The town choir, the 
choirs from the schools, choirs that sang in the streets in 
front of citizens’ houses and thrived on chance charity 
thrown fromr the windows to put an end to what was too 
frequently an irritating noise. Some one was always singing 
in public in Halle in those days. Occasionally the singers 
were given a piece of cloth and a spasmodie education by 
some ancient charity, according to the regularity of their 
singing. To become musical, therefore, was to .ally oneself 
with a species of street vagrants, to descend in public 
esteem and to be the certain occupier of a charitable cubicle 
as the end of it all.” 


Handel at the Duke’s Court 
The stories of Handel’s visit with his father to the 
court of the Duke of Saxe Weissenfels, have been numer- 
ous but are hard to authenticate. It was there, how- 
ever, that the organist of the chapel, upon seating the 
youngster at the organ, discovered that he seemed to have 
some uncanny instinct for music. One Sunday the Duke 
heard the nine-year-old boy improvising a voluntary, de- 
clared that the child had abnormal gifts, and insisted that 
he be trained. 
“Tn vain the barber-surgeon expostulated as energeti- 
cally as he dared. He intended the child for the law and 
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By the Able English Critic 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


Handel and His Times, by Newman Flower, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, au ork of 378 pages 
with many illustrations entirely new to the pres- 


no minor talents must defeat what the doctor believed 
to be the boy's destiny. But to ignore gifts like these 
in a child was to fly in the face of God, the Duke de- 
clared. He produced some money and filled George Frid- 
eric’s small pocket with it.” 

The child was then placed in the hands of Zachow, the 
organist at the Liebfrauenkirche in Halle. Zachow was a 
musical zealot and a composer who could play all of the 


instruments. 

“He worked Handel ruthlessly at all instruments, and 
in Italian and German forms of composition, so much that 
had not the hours with Zachow. been a joy rather than a 
burden to the boy, the heaviness of the instruction would 
have broken his heart. Young Handel composed, it is said, 
a chureh serviee every week.” 


Handel in Berlin 


“Handel went to Berlin in 1696, where the Electress 
Sophia Charlotte, wife of the future Frederick the Great, 
made her court a ‘mad riot of music.’ She held courts 
at all times, often in the dead of night, and in all places. 
Some of the best Italian musicians were migrating north- 
ward to the welter of color and exclusiveness which Ber- 
lin, under Sophia, offered to the Europe of her day. 
Sophia, clever and with a cextain sense of music, had com- 
posed a few very uninspired but dignified pieces; and she 
had once upon a time been trained by Steffani, who had 
been Kapellmeister to her father, the Elector of Han- 
over. She was a woman who had no belief in rank; a 
creature from the gutter might play the violin well and 
be her friend. 

“The boy Ilandel was caught up and whirled off his feet 
by the panegyrics of a people who must have appeared 
strange if not a little mad. The Electress herself directed 
the orchestra, the prinee and princesses played and sang, 
and musicians accustomed to lead at other and inferior 
eourts, humbly took their places in the orchestra, 

“That young Handel created a stupendous impression, 
there is nd doubt, for only a few months after his arrival in 
Berlin we find the Blector appealing to the aged barber 
surgeon at Halle to permit him to take the boy into his 
service.” 

Handel’s Vivid Youth 

After the death of his father, in 1697, Handel com- 
pleted his studies at the Gymnasium, and entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle as a student of law. At the same time, 


Composer of ‘‘THE MESSIAH,” as Told 


ent generation. The life story of Handel reads 
like a novel and his industrious career is one of 
the most unusual in mutsic.) 


he received a salary of fifty dollars a year as organist 
at the Moritzburg Calvanistic Cathedral. In 1703, 
Keiser, director of the opera at Hamburg, engaged him 
as Violino di ripiena, that is an accessory violinist (not 
one of those employed in accompanying soloists). Ham- 
burg operatic circles in those days were a whirl of licen- 
tiousness and vice. Keiser, himself, was dissolute and im- 
provident. His fall was certain. Handel and his friend, 
Mattheson, were rivals for his post. At times, Handel 
had the position of vantage at the harpsichord, but was 
forced by Mattheson to give up the place so many times 
that a duel resulted. 

“On the occasion in question when Mattheson left the 
stage and sought the harpsichord, he found a raging Handel 
who refused to vaeate the instrument. An altercation, 
violent and bitter, immediately sprang up. One can imagine 
a crowded house hugely enjoying this unrehearsed effect ; 
for in 1704 no opera, no play, carried any dignity. An en- 
counter and fisticuffs was a common event; a foul epithet 
hurled by a leading lady to a rival actress on the stage 
was merely a diversion. The end was a sordid affair in 
the Goose market outside the theater, Fortunately the 
combat came quickly to an end, Mattheson’s sword struck 
the button on Handel's coat and splintered in his hand.” 


Handel in Italy 

After writing and producing two operas (Almira and 
Nero, or Love Obtained through Blood and Murder); 
writine another to occupy two evenings, Mlorinda and 
Daphne; and composing a Passion, Handel set out for 
Italy with some 200 ducats saved from music teaching. He 
remained in Italy from 1706 to 1709, While there he 
wrote Rodrigo, Agrippina (both operatic successes), and 
the oratorios, La Rissuressione and Jl Trionfo del 
Tempo e del Disinganno. He also wrote a Serenata, Acts, 
Galaica e Polifemo. 

Notwithstanding his Lutheran origin, his oratorio music 
was enthusiastically welcomed in Rome, bespeaking the 
religious tolerance of the church. 

After his great operatie and oratorio successes in Italy, 
Handel returned to Germany, replacing the diplomat—ee 
elesiastic musician Steffani—as Kapelimeister at the court 
of the Blector of Ilanover. In 1710 Handel visited London 
and hurriedly compiled an opera named Rinaldo, piecing 
together: parts from his former successes, This was an im- 


mediate success. 
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Handel in London 

“When Handel arrived in London, in 1710, Purcell had 
been dead for fifteen years—English music had collapsed. 
The woeful efforts of men who knew nothing of the first 
rudiments of harmony and counterpoint, appeared on the 
London stage, failed miserably and cost their patrons 
small fortunes. 

“A picture of London in 1710 gives an idea of the at- 
mosphere in which Handel worked and produced most of 
his great masterpieces. Operas had failed in large num- 
bers and their attractions were so few that the inhabit- 
ants of the town thought again before venturing into the 
night for a theater with the risk of being waylaid and 
A wave of crime had swept 
Robberies were enacted in Picca- 
dilly; houses in Bond Street were openly pilfered in 
broad daylight. Night watchmen were trussed like fowls 
in the principal thoroughfares, while my lady’s coach on 
the way to the theatre passed within a few yards. The 
streets were ill-lit and stank of stale garbage, and the 
court yards that led from them were thieves’ kitchens 
and murder shops. One was arrested on the word of 
an informer for nothing at all, when passing down a 
main London street at night. Small wonder that those 
who alone could keep a theatre open preferred to linger 
over their wine and gaming, rather than venture through 
a gauntlet of marauders, to hear indifferent music and 
piffling libretti. 


robbed on their way home. 
over the metropolis. 


Handel arrived for this the hour of great opportunity 
and shortly thereafter he made a setting of a text by Rossi, 
entitled Rinaldo. In this Handel employed many of his 
previously successful themes, in other words, plagiarized 
from himself. This was given at the Haymarket theater 
in 1811 and brought immediate fame to the unknown Handel. 
During the opera wild birds were liberated. This was 
ridiculed by Addison, whose dramatic works were east into 
shadow by the fame of the musical work. It is interesting 
to know that. when Pepush, years later, arranged music for 
Gay’s Beggars Opera he stole some of the tunes of Rinaldo. 

One of Handel’s unusual friends in London during this 
period was Thomas Britton, known as the “small coals man.” 
Britton started life carrying a basket of coal around on 
his back and selling small portions to the poor of London. 
He invested his savings in old musie until he had acquired 
a remarkable collection. His next step was to turn the loft 
over his coal stables into a music room, which soon became 
the rendezvous of all of the musically famous of London. 
Concerts were held every Thursday night, and London 
society clawed their way up rickety steps to hear the 
wonderful coterie of artists that Britton drew to him. 


Handel’s next operas, I] Pastor Fido, and Tesco, were 
virtually failures; but he regained public favor with the 
Te Deum and Jubilate celebrating the peace at Utrecht. 
This led to a rather munificent annuity from the crown 
of £200 ($1000) a year. Handel, therewith, forgot his 
allegiance to his master at Hanover, but was rudely 
awakened, when in 1714, Queen Anne died, and was suc- 
ceeded by no other than the same Elector of Hanover. 

King George, whose morals were those befitting a ruler 
of the times, was German to the core and was more inter- 
ested in his mistresses than in quarreling with a musi- 
cian. He was soon reconciled and not a little proud over 
the fact that the sensation of the London Society was a 
German musician and one from his own electorate. Han- 
del was commissioned to write Water Music for a barge 
procession on the Thames. This music was fairly pre- 
tentious, as it called for fifty musicians, who were placed 
on a separate boat beside that of the Royal barge. It 
took one hour to perform, but the King was so delighted 
with it. that he ordered it repeated before and after 
supper. The cost of the music was defrayed by Baron 
Kilmanseck (Kielmansegge) £150. 


Handel's next opera, Amadigi, was a great suecess and 
was greatly admired by the King who disgusted London 
society by taking large groups of his questionable lady 
admirers to the opera. The fat old roysterer, who “sat 
a horse like a loose sack of hay” and spoke only a few 
words of broken English, was interested in Handel, but far 
more interested in having what he considered a good time. 

Handel returned to Germany and brought back to London 
with him Johann Christoph Schmidt and his family. Schmidt 
soon anglisized his name, and John Christopher Smith and 
his son became. general factotum for Handel, copying his 
manuscripts, paying bills and writing letters. Their serv- 
ices to the master were invaluable when he became blind 
and explain how Handel was able to do so much work when 
visited by his great affliction. While in Germany, Handel 
composed his one German oratorio, A Passion, with words 
by Heinrich Brockes. 


The Harmonious Blacksmith 

In 1718, Handel became the successor of Pepusch, the 
organist to James Brydges, Earl of Carnarvon (a family 
name recently made famous through the exploitation of 
the last resting place of King “Tut”). This Carnarvon 
was a rich rogue who entertained lavishly and demanded 
the best of everything. It was at this time that Handel 
wrote the Chandos Te Deum. Shortly thereafter Handel 
wrote his Suite de pieces pour le Clavecin, of which the 
so-called Harmomous Blacksmith, is number five. Here 
the author of this excellent new work upon Handel dissi- 
pates another favorite legend. 

“There never was a Harmonious Blacksmith. Never 
in his life did Handel seek refuge during a thunder- 


‘ 


storm in a blacksmith’s shop and--hearing the even beat 
of the hammer upon the anvil compose the immortal mel- 
ody. Handel never knew a piece called the Harmonious 
Blacksmith, because the piece did not gain that name 
until 1820. 

“All this, despite the fact that the legend is given 
verity by the tombstone over the grave of the so-called 
‘harmonious blacksmith.’ 

“The gouty, dissipated Earl became the Duke of 
Chandos—his only worth-while accomplishment being his 
support of Handel. It was for this Duke that Handel 
wrote his first English oratorio of Esther. 


Hnadel was appointed director of the newly organized 
Royal Academy of Music and thus supervised the produe- 
tion of many of his operas. His rivals, Ariosti and Bonon- 
cini, sought to defeat him in every way and were very 
nearly successful when Bononcini was caught in an obvious 
plagiarism. Handel returned to the continent in 1719 to 
secure a company of singers. While there Johan Sebastian 
Bach, who was born in the same year as Handel, heard 
that his famous contemporary was‘in Halle, Bach was so 
anxious to meet him that he walked all the way from 
Leipzig to Halle (about twenty miles) to reach him. When 
he arrived he found that Handel had just left for England. 

Handel’s operas were unusually successful considering 
the active competition of keen rivals. In 1732, however, 
he wrote Psther, his first oratorio, and this served to lead 
him gradually away from the operatic field. It was not 
until 1740, however, that he abandoned composition of 
stage works for sacred texts. 


Operatic Riots 

Handel’s operatic experiences in London never lacked 
for excitement. At times, almost tragic, at times, farcial, 
Handel was kept busy from morning to night with his 
temperamental companies of singers. Among these was 
the prima donna Cuzzoni, who was a stumpy little per- 
son strutting and strolling on the stage and enthralling 
it by the sheer wonder of her voice. The boxes stormed 
her with applause. 

Handel’s next rival was Heidigger, who proved an 
active, if not a formidable competitor. Handel brought 
Faustina to the opera and thus started the strife between 
the new singer and Cuzzoni. Cuzzoni’s range was limited, 
her tone golden. On the other hand, Faustina had a 
large range, was a singer of finer musical training and a 
very fine actress. Partisan audiences hissed one prima 
donna and then the other. Race horses were named after 
them. Society was divided upon their merits. The audi- 
ences night after night for weeks, were interrupted by 
riots, and the music became a farce. Some even de- 
clared that “if the two singers were not put in bags and 
drowned in the river, they would cause a civil war.” 

The climax came on June 6th, 1727. ‘When Faustina 
appeared on the stage the rabble that represented Cuzzoni 
rose up and shouted her down. A battle began in the 
auditorium and finished on the stage by Cuzzoni setting 
upon Faustina and the two women tearing out each 
other’s hair. Some of the audience rushed upon the 
stage and joined in the fray, smashed scenery, and created 
a pandemonium of struggling humanity.” 


The “fighting cats,’’ as they were called, became the talk 
of the town; and no less than Swift, Colly Cibber and 
others saw fit to comment upon them. 

The original production of The Beggars’ Opera, in 1728, 
was so enormously successful that Handel could not combat 
the public taste and was obliged to withdraw. 

Nothing daunted he set off for Italy again in 1829 to 
gather a company of singers (finding time on the way to 
visit his mother in Halle). On returning to London he 
found that there had been a complete change in publie 
taste, and after many productions, was compelled to abandon 
opera. 


The Messiah 

Picture Handel after all his triumphs, reduced to the 
severest humiliation and penury through his failure of his 
various theatrical ventures. It was in such a mood 
that he turned to the serious music of the oratorio. 

The selection of the text of The Messiah, from Holy 
Writ, has long been credited to Charles Jennens, another 
of the forceful and picturesque characters who found 
their way into the life of Handel. Jennens bragged about 
his text and had the impudence to criticise Handel’s 
music. It is gratifying to learn at this date that 
The Messiah libretto was not arranged by the px ypinjay, 
but by a half-starved little clergyman, named Pooley, 
whom Jennens employed as a secretary and literary 
drudge. Handel never knew that his rich patron, Jen- 
uens, had not done the work. 

The Messiah was reported to have been written in 
twenty-seven days. It was finished in September, 1741. 
Handel, after completing the Hallelujah Chorus, is re- 
ported to have been found at the table with his eyes 
streaming with tears and saying, “I did think I did see 
all Heaven before me, and the Great God, Himself.” 

The master was invited by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and three governors of charitable institutions in Dub- 
lin to visit that city. He took the Messiah with him. He 
left for Dublin barely escaping being thrown into the 
Debtors’ Prison. The work was first performed, April 13, 
at Neal’s Music Hall, in Fishamble street. Because of the 
expected crowd, ladies were requested not to wear hoop 


skirts and gentlemen to dispense with the incumbrance 
of swords. 


Seven hundred people crowded the auditorium. + 
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The soprano soloist was Mrs. Cibber. The oratorio, despite 
its great success, was not given again until June when, in 


order to keep the room as cool as possible, a pane of glass 


was removed from the top of each window. 

Handel returned to London and in a few years regained 
his lost prestige. But ere long his body commenced to 
give out. In 1851 he commenced to notice that his eye- 
sight was failing him. In 1852, after an operation, he 
became totally blind. However, this did not prevent him 
from appearing in public at the organ, when his oratorios 
were performed. 

“The Giant had not spent his force, though he had lost 
his sight. He worked steadily, dictating his new work 
to Christopher Smith, since he could no longer score the 
notes himself. He would not rest, no one could induce 
him to rest, for his mind was as active as it had ever 
been. His hands were swollen with gout, he moved about 
with the greatest anguish. In every way he was a law 
unto himself in the matter of what he did, and any 
attempt to thwart him, even for his own good, brought 
forth the quick whip of temper. He was still making 
money fast. Before he had been blind a couple of years, 
he had not only cleared all his debts, but had considerable 
funds in hand. A beggar in 1746, in 1759 he died with 
$100,000 !” 

Handel died April 14th, 1759, The interment in 
Westminster Abbey was conducted with great solemnity, 
with music provided by the choirs of the Chapel Royal, 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. Three thousand attended the 
ceremony. 

Mr. Flower’s life of Handel, while of peculiar interest 
to the music lover, bids fair to become as popular among 
general readers as have the current great excellent biog- 
raphies of public men of other days in differing walks 
of life. It is a notable contribution to the history of 
music, deserving widest recognition. 





The Metronome Solves a Problem 


By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


Have you in your class a pupil who plays andante 
passages easily and well, but whose powers become 
paralyzed at the suggestion of any direction to play 
faster; who spoils many an otherwise well-played piece 
by scrambling madly over a cadenza? 

Janet was such a pupil. Given a piece written in 
nothing smaller than eighth notes she played expres- 
sively, with a lovely, flexible tone; but should a few 
sixteenth notes appear, or the word “Allegro” or “Viv- 
ace,” she stiffened the hand and arm to the extent that 
control was lost and her tone became altogether un- 
pleasant. The trouble was purely mental; and plain! 
the remedy must be one that would give Janet no bin 
that she was working to increase her speed. 

Choosing a troublesome passage from her lesson, the 
Metronome was set at 60 and she played one note to 
each beat. Then we tried 63-66-69, gradually working 
up to 144. She stiffened her arma bit here so we went 
back to 100 and this time she worked up to 160. Now 
without difficulty she was playing nearly three times 
as fast as at first. So we continued, going back when- 
ever the least strain appeared, until she was able to 
play the passage considerably faster than was necessary 
in the piece. Finally we tried the piece; and, to Janet’s 
delight and my very great relief, the passage fitted 
into it smoothly and naturally. 

The scheme works out well in scales and arpeggios, 
and in such pieces or studies as present some technical 
problem throughout; but in these it is best to play once 
with the Metronome set at a certain point and then sev- 
eral times without it, in order to be able to listen for 
smoothness and the right kind of tone. 

The process takes time, and this is one of its virtues 
—that the pupil will practice more than he would other- 
wise do; and he is bound to get results because his 
practice is directed toward a definite goal. 





Out of Print 


The demand for several of the recent issues of 
Tue Etupe has so far exceeded the supply that they 
are “out of print.” This is flattering to us but irritating 
to the friend who writes to us for a special copy of 
an issue containing some article er some piece of music 
which may be very greatly wanted but which we are 
sometimes unable to supply. The moral, of course, is 
only too obvious. The only manner in which you can 
avoid disappointment is to he sure that your own 
name and the names of your friends and pupils are 
regularly enrolled as subscribers. All sheet music 


printed in Tur Erune can be supplied separately. 
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Paderewski’s Minuet in G 


How the Composer and His Famous Colleagues Interpret It 


By JOHN ROSS FRAMPTON 


Professor of Piano Playing at Oberlin Conservatory 


Tue printed notation is at best a very inadequate and 
rather cumbersome means of depicting a composer’s in- 
tentions. Moreover there are little things which add to 
the interest of a composition, but which the composer has 
never incorporated in the printed version. It is therefore 
especially fortunate when we have his own interpreta- 
tion recorded; and doubly so when the composer is at 
the same time the world’s greatest master of his instru- 
ment. 

This article is based on a study of two different per- 
formances of the Minuet made by Mr. Paderewski about 
1911 (Victor record No. 88321) and 1917 (Victor, No. 
74533), the earlier of which is no longer in the catalogue. 
Reference will also be made to the only other records 
of this piece as piano solo, one by Mr. Josef Hofmann 
(Columbia A 5915) and one by Mr. Rudolf Ganz (Pathe, 
No. 59055), the present conductor of the St. Louis Or- 
chestra. 

General Tempo 

Even the most superficial listener to these records will 
notice the difference in general tempo. Mr. Hofmann, 
whose art inclines to the brilliant, played at 160, taking 
three and one-half minutes for the entire piece. Mr. 
Ganz played at the tempo indicated in Tue Erupe copy, 


| —144. The earlier Paderewski record is at > 55 
and requires four minutes; while the latest Paderewski 


is at J —126 and takes four and a half minutes, and is 
thus almost a third longer than the Hofmann perform- 
ance. Mr. Ganz omitted the repeats, so his entire time is 
short. Mr. Paderewski, as always, varies much in tempo, 
from measure to measure, dropping below 126 and even 
reaching 200, but always returning to 126 as his normal. 
(These tempi were determined by the metronome, after 
tuning the records to the pitch of the piano. Mr. Finck 
writes that the thing in which Paderewski surpasses 
every other pianist is in that he never fails to make the 
entire audience enjoy any beauty spot, but lingers lov- 
ingly on all such.) 


Motifs 


Composers often add to the coherence, unity and interest 
of a composition by the employment of some motif; that is, 
by some very short melodic phrase, in either the melody 
or the accompaniment, or by some striking turn of the 
harmony, which recurs repeatedly through the work. It is 
probable that in many cases the composer did not analyze 
his own work enough to realize that his mind had sub- 
consciously incorporated such a motif. There is generally 
no attempt to indicate such motifs in the printed notation, 
and the performer endeavors to find them and emphasize 
them discreetly. In the Minuet records Mr. Ganz apparently 
did not attempt any motivation. Both the other pianists 


did, but they chose different motifs. 
Mr. Hofmann used the six notes of the turn (a ) in the 














main theme (Ex. 1, a). He plays them very fast, and with 
a sharp accent on the first note, reminding one of the buzz 
with which an aeroplane motor starts. Incidentally, when- 
ever the turn leads from a higher to a lower note (as in 
measures 1 and 3), he merely trills, not playing the under 
note in the turn at all (Ex. 1, b). He starts the chain trills 
of the Coda with a similar buzz, and ends the long trill in 
the middle section (the trio), in the same way, using as 
motif the last three notes of the trill, the grace note CZ 
and the first note of the theme (Ex, 1, c). 

Mr. Hofmann can almost be said to use a second motif, 
the two grace notes and the G in measure 5 (Ex. 2, a). 
Ile accents the top note but does not play the grace notes 
extremely fast; in fact, he caresses them a trifle in measure 
6 and other measures. By starting the turn with the buzz 
and then accenting the last notes and slightly delaying 
them, he combines both motifs in the fourth measure of 
the theme whenever it recurs, especially in the loud part 


between the left hand octaves and the ascending scale in 
sixteenth notes (Ex. 2, b). He does not seem to apply this 
Ex.2 
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motif to the grace notes in the trio, even though they catch 
the eye instantly by their similarity in appearance to the 
motif as printed in measure 5, Possibly he feels that the 
motif would call for more prilliancy than would be in keep- 
ing with this mofe melodie portion of the piece ; possibly he 
wished to avoid the jazzy effeet which the average student 
gives to these notes, 





Mr. Paderewski used two motifs. His principal 
motif is the upward skip of an octave as shown in the 
first two notes of the trio (Ex. 3, a). He does not 
make them brilliant, but strong and bold, compelling the 
hearer’s attention. He accents both notes, and makes 
the lower note long, regardless of the notation. He 
finds this motif everywhere. In fact he began his ear- 


lier record with it, by playing a preliminary thumb D 
(as a quarter note) before the first printed note. In 
both records he added a thumb D as grace note (shorter 
that usual for this motif in the last measure of the 


MR. PADEREWSKI’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
(See Editoral on Page 814) 


first ending (Ex. 3, b), playing the (unwritten) right 
thumb D simultaneously with the low G of the left 
hand, and the (right) printed D a trifle later. In the 
measure containing the final D of the left hand octave 
passage he so motivates the two right hand D’s which 
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motivates the thumb D, just before the Coda, with 
the first note of the chain trills. 

Mr. Paderewski uses as a second motif the three 
notes G, E, D in the left hand of measures 7 and 8. 
This motif will be studied in a later paragraph. 

It is interesting that neither artist employs the motifs 
of the other man, Thus Mr. Paderewski uses the turn ( ow) 
in the theme merely as a melodic bridge between the D 
and the B, and grades it in power and speed accordingly, 
decrescendo when descending and vice versa, and always giv- 
ing it dignity and repose. The other Hofmann motif is gen- 
erally caressed by Mr. Paderewski, and is never made bril- 
liant. On the other hand Mr. Hofmann not only does not 
use the two-note octave motif of Mr. Paderewski, but he 
even omits the preliminary G of the trio. He plays the 
grace notes of this section very fast (almost like poorly 
struck octaves) and does not play the unwritten grace- 
note D of the seventeenth measure. His purpose in this 
section is apparently to strike the grace-notes with suffi- 
cient power to make them sing through the tied four meas- 
ures. Mr. Paderewski depends on the sympathetic vibra- 
tion from other struck tones to continue the long notes. 
(Those who are interested in this tonal reinforcement of a 
held key may find a very remarkable example in the final 
IF in Mr. Paderewski’s rendition of his own Nocturne in Bb 


as recorded in Victor No, 74765, made in 1922. 
Anachronous Interpretation of Ornaments 

Mr. Paderewski calls this Minuet “A !’Antique,” yet 
he never gives the ornaments the strict interpretation or- 
dained by Emmanuel Bach, the great authority on agre- 
mens (Grove’s Dictionary). The strict interpretation 
of the turn (as) in the theme would not start on Ga 
but on D, and consist of but four notes (Ex. 4: ape 
What every one plays here (Ex. 4, c) is the “geschnellte 
doppelschlag,” which would require a grace-note before 
the C in the notation (Ex. 4, b). Probably because it 
would not sound well otherwise, every one plays the 
first note of this turn on the count, which is correct. 

The two-note graces of measure 5 (Mr. Hofmann’s 
second motif) and of the trio are written as vorschlaege. 
According to Bach the grace-note E should be played 
simultaneously with the C E of the left hand, and the 
F G of the right hand should come after “three” 
(Ex. 4, d). But every record places the grace notes 
before “three,” and G of the right hand with the left 
chord on “three” (Ex. 4, £), which makes the ornaments 
become the “nachschlacge” of Bach (Ex. 4, e). Paderew- 
ski uses the usual interpretation of such graces in modern 
writers. 

The grace-note C# in measure 9 should sound at the 
same time as the D, F# chord (Ex. 5, a) and the Ce 
later. This is never done, and Mr. Paderewski gives 
a very free interpretation. 
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Here he secures it in 
part by delaying the second note of the main theme, 
thus slightly isolating the two notes of the motif. He 


enclose the bar-line (Ex. 3, c). 


so motivates the last D of the three times recurring 
rapidamente cadenza with the D a fter the bar-line, (the 
one with the famous fermata (7). He plays the en- 
tire cadenza without ritard and abruptly stops on the 
last D before the bar-line, holds it as long as he usually 
holds the first note of the motif, and then plays the 
upper D (Ex, 3, d). He uses the grace notes (G up 
to G, and F up to F) in the ninth and thirteenth meas- 
ures of the trio in the same way. In these measures 
he gives the grace note G as much time as the quarter 
G at the beginning of the trio: the F he plays a little 
faster, and he adds a slowly played grace note D (not 
written) in the seventeenth measure. And finally he so 
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The turns in the le.t hand (hint at the main theme) 
at the end of the trio are written in such a way as to 
demand Bz as the under note (Ex. Many editions 
indicate the rendition of the graces; some print B? and 
some Bt (Ex. 5, c). All four records play Be. It is 
noteworthy, in passing, that Mr. Hofmann continues the 
right hand trill as in C (playing Eb) during 
these two turns and only changes to Eb for the last two 


SDs 


minor 


measures of the trill. 

The old-time performance of the grace-note D in meas- 
ure 13, would place the grace-note simultaneously with 
the two lower notes of the chord and on the count, the 
C4 following later, alone, similar to Ex. 5, d. Mr. Pader- 
ewski always plays it as in Ex. 5, e, except that he did 
not play it at all in measure 13 (first time), and possibly 
not after the first rapidamente cadenza. 
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Cadences 


Mr. Paderewski played none of the cadences, except the 
last, as loud as the other pianists. The first ending, meas- 
ures 16 and 17, which occurs but once in the piece, he takes 
staceato and without ritard. The second ending he plays dif- 
ferently in different places. The first time he spreads the 
right hand chord on count “two,” doing it fast but not 
shappily, and also spreads the final chord—in the next 
measure—slowly and earessingly. At the second appear- 
ance of this cadence—after the trio—he spread the last 
chord fast, also. The varying speeds and powers with which 
Mr. Paderewski spreads chords, and the way he caresses 
the melody tones in them, constitute a very special and 
helpful study, not only in this piece, but also in all his 
records. In the earlier record he played both the last two 
chords of the Minuet softly, but in the later record both 
are loud, and the final low G grace-note receives a full 
quarter note time, the chord appearing on count ‘‘two.” 

Mr. Hofmann altered the cadences enough to warrant 
mention. At the repeat mark before the trio he does not 
use the cadence written, but plays that of the second ending 
of the main theme, and accelerates, playing loud to lead 
into the loud portion which follows. On. the repeat—as 
entrance to the trio—he plays the cadence written, doing 
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it softly, and on count ‘‘two” plays only one tone, the 
soprano note C. In the final cadence he omits the top B 


of the next to the last chord, hardly spreads the chord at 
all, and replaces the last chord with only G@ in unison, with 
the G above middle C as top note. 

The Rapidamente Cadenza 

This is a very interesting place in the records. Mr. 
Hofmann kept the first and last appearances of this 
cadenza without pedal, with a staccato left hand chord to 
start it, and the cadenza taken very fast, ending softly. 
The second appearance he ritarded the ascending closing 
arpeggio and pedaled it somewhat. He evidently tried 
to render it differently each time. 

Mr. Paderewski finds both his motifs in the cadenza! 
He played it with power throughout, and the last seven 
notes as loud as possible. Yet he lets the left hand cut 
through (beginning with the ascending sixteenths two 
measures before). He, as everywhere, phrases the left 
hand as shown in Ex. 6, with the first note of each meas- 
ure serving as last note of the thought, and then picks 
out the notes of measures 7 and 8 (his second motif) 
from among the notes of the cadenza. Both records 
show this, but the later is a finer conception (Ex. 6 and 
7a). It is not easy to bring out the E D loud, just after 
the two soft tones, and the piano will not always do it, 
because of the rebound of the key, so even Mr. Pader- 
ewski does not always succeed. He plays the entire 
cadenza fast, and concludes with the octave motivation, 
as already explained. He keeps his pedal down through- 
out the cadenza and lets it up on the half note, after hav- 
ing filled both hands full of keys from the arpeggio, 
somewhat as shown in Ex. 6, which he releases slowly 
from the bass up. The remarkable singing quality of his 
tone is again demonstrated by the way the half note D 
sings after the other keys are released. He plays the 
grace note C2 as always. The general effect, after re- 
leasing the lower keys and holding the high D alone, is 
a largo tempo to include the first chord of the next meas- 
ure, and the last two chords played right up to tempo. 
He waited longer on the C4 each time the cadenza 
appeared. 











































































































In his earlier record he did not so clearly intend to 
use the octave motif, but allowed the last note before the 
bar to be part of the other mofif, as shown in Ex. 7 b. 


Odds and Ends 

Mr. Paderewski puts the pedal down on “one” and up 
on “two,” in most of the record, making the chords 
staccato, and generally accenting count “two” more than 
“one.” The eighths in measure 10 and others, are gen- 
erally staccato( Ex. 8, a). In the loud theme after the 
left hand octaves his pedal comes up on “three” and down 
on “one.” 





The left hand descending passage, after the double bar, 
starts at about 184 and accelerates in the octaves to 200. 
The theme which follows drops back to 138 (168 in Hof- 
mann), and he delays on the first note twice its value 
(end of octave motif), actually placing four ticks of the 
metronome in this measure once. The trio is back at 
126, and with splendidly subdued accompaniment. The 
earlier record played for several measures almost at 


e = 144, but deviated from the intermediate ticks very 
much a splendid example of rubato. 




















Some editors indicate the exact number of notes to play 
in the long trill at the end of the trio, and attempt to show 
the ritard, even. Mr. Paderewski ritards the left hand 
very much, but keeps the trill very fast to the end, soften- 
ing down, and stopping on a soft D, followed by a soft C#, 
each held as a slow quarter note. Incidentally we may men- 
tion that he plays a D in the left hand under the first of 
each group of eighth notes near the beginning of the trill, 
for five groups. 

Mr. Paderewski started the Coda in his earlier record 
at a= 176, but his later record is only 152 during the 
trills (thus emphasizing the restraint which has been char- 
acteristic of the main theme), increasing to 184 at the 
triplets. The measure in which the right hand starts down 
he played without pedal and with a staccato left hand 
chord in the first reeord, but in the later record he kept this 
chord sustained, both here and four measures later, In the 
following measure in both places and in both records he 
played a three-note chord in the left hand, quietly and sus- 
tained. (Ex. 8d.) 

In conclusion may we be permitted to mention one thing 
which is not supposed to be on the record and which is 
probably unique in professional recording. All who have 
attended a Paderewski recital will recall the frequency with 
which the word ‘Brayo” is shouted. After the artist fin- 
ished his performance some man in the recording room was 
so enthused that he shouted “Bravo” and this word is 
faintly but distinctly present on the earlier record. 


Piano-Quartette Playing 
By Corinna Reeve Jones 


Wuart has been accomplished in a small country village 
may be an incentive to others, Four musical friends, 
four years ago, formed a quartette for the study of the 
classics arranged for two pianos, eight hands. 

We have met one afternoon of alternate weeks, have 
become very enthusiastic and find the greatest delight 
in studying such works as the symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Brahms. All are 
amateurs; and we find this improves our playing and 
keeps up our interest in music. Now we have a fifth 
member who conducts and explains the music, the mean- 
ing, where the various instruments of the orchestra enter, 
the touch required for certain passages, how one per- 
former must make a part prominent while others keep 
in the background, the rhythm, the tempo, expression 
and other details. 

Many well-trained pianists gradually lose their ability 
to play because of lack of an incentive. These should 
welcome the forming of a quartette. If they have not 
two instruments at hand, perhaps some teacher or music 
store has these and would be glad to arrange for their 
reasonable use or rental. 

Quartette playing has the advantage of insuring cor- 
rect time and obliging the performers to listen to the 
different parts and make them sound as if done by but 
one person. 

Our members live some distance apart, and all but 
one have families; so do not allow trifles to interfere 
with your forming an organization of this character. 


Ten Points in Pianism 
By Sidne Taiz 


ABSOLUTE accuracy in reading the notation. 

Attention to the composer’s guides to interpretation. 

A fingering, best suited to the individual hand, select- 
ed and mastered beyond forgetting. 

All melodies singing and refined. 

Phrasings so clear that the music becomes a language 
easily followed. 

All technical difficulties conquered till they in no way 
hinder the expressing of the composer’s thought. 

An easy, natural position at the instrument. 

All thoughts of self lost in glorifying the composer’s 
thought. 

No “monkey shines ;” they are no part of music. 

Beethoven said, “An artist may sound a wrong note, 
but only a fool will fail to bring out the soul of a com- 
position.” 


THE ETUDE 
Ancient Admonition Still Timely | 


By E. H. P. 


Tue thoughtless person who insists on keeping up a 
conversation while a musical performance is in prog- 
ress is no development of modern society, but a social 
nuisance of a very respectable antiquity—if indeed an- 
tiquity can confer respect, which in this case is open 
to question. In one of the apochryphal books of the 
Old Testament, written some two thousand years ago, 
may be found the following admonition:—“Speak * 
* * but with sound judgment, and hinder not music. 
Pour not out words where there is a musician, and 
show not forth wisdom out of time. A concert of 
music in a banquet * * * is as a signet of carbuncle set 
in gold.” (Ecclesiasticus XXXII, 3-5). 





Studying History of Music 
By Edith Josephine Benson 


In teaching the Standard History’ of Music, 1 have 
supplemented the text with a note book in which the 
pupil writes definitions of form, summaries of develop- 
ment of the more important forms, and and facts con 
cerning certain composers, names of their well-known 
compositions, additions made in technic, or in treatment 
of melody and harmony, and peculiarities of style. 

Since history of music is difficult to remember, if 
learned as a single line of**'events, I have used the 
following outline at the end of the course to assist the 
pupil in associating important events when reviewing the 
textbook and note book. 

1. Describe ten forms of composition; tell the name of 
the composer who invented each one, his country, and 
dates of birth and death. (Exact dates are unnecessary.) 

2. Name composers of Catholic Church music. 

3. Name several famous singing teachers. 

4. What creations do we associate with Florence? 

5. Where is the Gewandhaus Orchestra? Name two 
famous conductors. 

6. Name eight composers who were contemporaries of 
Handel. 

7. Name composers who were contemporaries of 
Beethoven; also contemporaries of Chopin. 

8. Name five musicians who have lived in Rome, 
five who livéd in Venice, five who lived in Naples, and six 
whe lived in Vienna. 

9. Name eight composers, not French, who lived im 
Paris. 

10. In what department of music did each excel who 
was mentioned in 8 and 9? 

11. Name at least eight famous organists. 

12. Mention one thing (not a composition) done by 
each of the following that has had a permanent effect 
on music or musicians: Mendelssohn, Weber, Mozart, 
C. P. E. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and 
Waener. 

13. When was the Paris Conservatory founded? 

14. What is Opera Comique? Name several composers 
of Opera Comique. 

15. Name the four principal forms of orchestral 
composition and composers for each group. 


16. Name seven composers of oratorio and one ora- 


torio composed by each. 

17. Name twelve violinists of the past and present, 
and give nationality of each. 

18. What are the distinguishing features of the four 
great epochs of musical development? Name the fore- 
most composers of each epoch and several of their com- 
positions. 

19. Name composers of the art song. 

20. Tell something of American composers and 
teachers. 

21. Name several great teachers of piano and com- 
posers of piano studies, 

22. Name six modern Italian composers and the form 
of composition in which each has distinguished him- 
self. 

23. Name composers who lived in Petrograd and 
Moscow and mention at least one composition by each. 

24. For what combinations of instruments is the sonata 
form written ? 

25. Name leading composers of the last twenty-five 
years who have not been otherwise mentioned, and at least 
one composition by each. 

26. What are Italian operatic ideals? German operatic 
ideals ? 

Coherence in subject matter and in dates was pur- 
posely avoided, in order to give the pupil practice in 
facile remembrance, which is necessary to one who de- 
sires perfect familiarity with music, 
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THE ETUDE 


T is natural for the serious student 

of music to look forward to a period 
of study in the Metropolis—whether that 
Metropolis be Boston or Philadelphia, 
Chicago or New York. The advantages 
of the populous centers are obvious, and 
usually those benefits are supposed to 
increase in proportion to the population. 
Consequently the larger cities, especially 
those mentioned, are crowded with thou- 
sands of students who are in training for 
musical careers of one sort or another. 
This is perfectly logical, because in these 
cities are to be found the symphony 
orchestras, the operas, the myriad recitals 
and the eminent names. To the super- 
ficial observer or to the person who 
views these centers from a distance they 
seem the ideal spots in which to pursue 
the musical education. And there is no doubt that the 
prestige which attaches to training received in these 
centers is tremendous, In many quarters the phrase, 
“Studied in New York (or Boston or Chicago),” will 
open doors closed to all other American-trained musicians, 
and the magic of the formula is second only to the other, 
“Studied in Europe.” 

There is no gainsaying the possibilities for music study 
in—let us say—New York, to those with the means, the 
ambition, the physique, the personality, and the previous 
training; just as there is no denying what European 
training can do for those with the proper background 
and qualifications. But neither talent nor ambition nor 
previous training nor health nor personality will insure 
success (or at any rate conspicuous success) in the 
musical career even though fortified with a long period 
of study in the Metropolis. 


Beware the Pharisee 

The most outstanding fact in the music-study situa- 
tion in a city like New York or Chicago is its highly 
commercialized character. Before the pharisee can find 
time to raise his hands in horror, or before the loyal 
musician may voice his protest against so damning an 
accusation, let me hasten to add that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is to be expected that such should be the 
case. Probably no other attitude would make it possible 
to survive as conditions are. Moreover, the large cities 
are not alone in their worship of the great god, Mammon, 
only. Where New York or Chicago are open and above- 
board in their frank devotion to success that may be 
measured in terms of the dollar, some other communities 
turn toward the same golden altar, but with a more slant- 
wise gaze. 

In fairness to the “commercial” teacher of New York 
or Chicago, let us consider the conditions under which 
he teaches. Let us take for granted the great concen- 
tration of musicians who are attracted to the city by 
one advantage or another. Let us also take for granted 
the consequent competition which (at least in theory) 
eliminates the unfit and produces a class of supermen 
and superwomen who tower above their fellows in the 
less congested sections, and who blithely “cash in” their 
superiority, according to the most approved American 
(or foreign) way. Let us accept at their own valua- 
tion the big-city music-teachers as the finest in the 
world, the degree of fineness, class for class, being (ac- 
cording to the principle just accepted) directly propor- 
tionate to the size of the city. For the time being, let 
it be assumed that the fees paid these towering geniuses 
of the studios are entirely proper and in fair relation to 
their value to the student. 


Prohibitive Rents 

Yet, the question often arises why, as is often the 
case, the same man finds it profitable (or necessary) to 
teach for one fee in one city, and for another fee in 
another, also why, at the fees charged in the Metrop- 
olis, so often, even the time paid for is filled in what 
appears to the student a perfunctory fashion. 

There are several reasons why the metropolitan 
teacher finds it wise to adopt a commercial attitude. In 
the first place the rents in New York are prohibitive and 
are growing higher annually ; and, to make matters worse, 
there are comparatively few desirable places which admit 
music-teachers (or music students). Consequently such 
a building as Carnegie Hall has a long waiting-list of 
teachers who desire to get in but must content themselves 
in the meantime with such accomodations as they can 
secure at such prices as they are obliged to pay. A very 
few of the highest priced teachers solve the problem by 
owning their own homes, but when that means an invest- 
ment of at least $50,000 (a moderate figure ‘for a resi- 
dence in a good section), obviously few teachers can 
avail themselves of the advantages of the own-your- 
own-home arrangement. 





Shall I Study Music in the 
Metropolis? 


By J. LAWRENCE ERB 





Then there is the problem of advertising and studio 
help. $1000 a year for magazine and newspaper publicity 
is scarcely enough to cover the necessary publications, 
and twice as much is not unusual. A secretary-stenog- 
rapher at $1500, or more per year, an accompanist (if 
the teacher is not a piano-teacher), and the studio equip- 
ment of Steinway or other grand-piano or pianos, all 
represent elements which add to the investment upkeep 
and force the teacher to become a business man in sheer 
self-protection. 

A further liability is the shortness of the season. 
October first to May fifteenth or at most June first rep- 
resent the extremes; but the real season is considerably 
shorter. And there are so many holidays to break in, to 
destroy the continuity, and to shrink the income. Summer 
teaching is possible, if the pupils are to be found; but 
the Summer class and the Winter class represent to a 
large extent two different sets of students. 


Why Fees Increase 


So one might go on at length explaining why commer- 
cialization has become necessary among the music 
teachers of the great centers; why the fees are neces- 
sarily ever-increasing ; and why the teacher must, hard- 
heartedly, set himself against any and all financial con- 
cessions. Perhaps, so far as the financial aspect of the 
matter is concerned, the effect is not altogether bad; for 
there is a tendency among most mortals to value a 
thing in porportion to its cost. Therefore, if metro- 
politan music study costs more—a good deal more it must 
(according to this view point) be worth correspondingly. 

The important question, however, is what effect such 
a strenuously commercialized atmosphere has upon the 
musical education. The question whether or not to study 
in the Metropolis can only be answered properly from 
this angle. 

To bring the question to a focus, I shall make two 
assertions which I realize are debatable but which serve 
to clarify the discussion. These are: (a) Music teach- 
ing, as ordinarily carried on, is a business (or trade), 
not a profession. (b) Musical education under such 
highly commercialized conditions is largely in the 
nature of a by-product. 

The great majority of persons teaching music are the 
products of studio-training, not of a school in the real 
sense of the term, and they perpetuate in their teaching 
the type of training with which they are familiar. Many 
of the so-called conservatories and music-schools are 
schools only in name. The pupil goes and engages the 
time of a certain teacher at a certain price to pursue a 
certain definite course of instruction; but there is seldom 
any serious attempt to control the pupil’s choice, or to 
insist upon definite pre-requisites on the one hand or a 
definite curriculum of related subjects on the other. 
Some schools outline a course which is (on paper) re- 
quired for a certificate or diploma or degree; but there 
are comparatively few institutions where this curriculum 
is adhered to with anything like the strictness which at- 
tends the public school or collegiate courses. The reason 
is plain. The music schools do not dare, on the one 
hand, to run up the expenses of the student to a pro- 
hibitive point; and, on the other hand, they cannot afford 
to give free instruction to any large extent. Obviously, 
under such circumstances a compromise follows. 

Other elements enter. Since the expense necessary to 
sustain a studio in a large city are so great, there is a 
much greater necessity to maintain a full class. This 
requires every kind of a “bait” that can be offered, one 
of the most important being the “artist-pupil.” I have 
on many occasions heard teachers seriously discussing 
whether or not they should accept pupils who could not 
at an early date do successful public work. We have be- 
come so used to this point of view that we demur little 
or not at all when such statements are made. Yet, on 
the face of it, such a process is most short-sighted. After 
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all, the world needs teachers and amateurs 
very much more than performers; and, 
even the teacher who specializes in the 
“artist pupil,” must have that pupil dis- 
covered and prepared for him. The per- 
former, rather, should be the by-product, 
if there must be a by-product. 

What the professional musician needs 
in his training is first a trained mind, 
then a musical routine. At the high prices 
necessary in the city studio, most pupils 
must content themselves with highly- 
specialized instruction in highly concen- 
trated doses. Hence the mind must be 
trained beforehand to profit by such a 
type of study. Moreover, matters of 
general musicianship must be attended to 
before the studio routine is undertaken, 
unless one prefers to carry it on at the 
same time with another high-priced specialist-teacher. 
Now, as a matter of common educational experience, it is 
well-known, that, except for short periods and under un- 
usual conditions, assimilation and growth are compara- 
tively slow processes that cannot, with safety, be forced. 
It follows, then, that, unless the musical stature has been 
fairly well attained before the concentrated work begins, 
there will. be somewhere loss or disappointment, if not 
serious damage. In other words, as matters stand, a 
large proportion of students are not ready for the metro- 
politan studio and cannot properly profit by its routine. 


Prestige and Atmosphere 
Unfortunately one of the most serious elements in the 


whole problem of metropolitan study is the attitude of 
the prospective student. Two principal reasons are most 
frequently assigned for deciding upon music study in the 
The first is the prestige which such study will 


metropolis. 
From the stand- 


give; the second is the “atmosphere.” 
point of the intelligent student, neither of these should be 
primary reasons for going to the metropolis. The pri- 
mary reason should be that, given a thorough funda- 


mental education (at least through the High School, and, 
unless there is unmistakable evidence of very unusual 
promise, part or the whole of a college course) and as 
good a musical equipment as is procurable at home or 


nearby, tlie particular studio or school selected can give 
to the student what he needs to prepare him for the par- 
ticular career which, after intelligent deliberation, he has 
in mind. 

The great cities are the industrial centers and the mar- 
ket places of the world. Their pace is too swift for 
permanent residence or for the slow, orderly processes 
of education, Homes and schools flourish best in a dif- 
ferent environment. Hence the vast suburban out-crop- 
pings of every city, and the tendency to ever longer vaca- 
tion periods to escape the stress and strain of the urban 
existence. | Under such conditions music study is not 
best pursued. Better a course in some good college or 
university music-department, where, at moderate cost and 
with some degree of leisure and concentration, the work 
may include not only the specialty (piano, voice, or what 
ever may be chosen) but also ear-training and sight-read- 
ing, harmony, choral or orchestral ensemble, and the 
allied activities under conditions which make for concen- 
tration upon the business in hand. 

Then, when that is completed, if the outlook justifies, 
the high-pressure training of the metropolis may be 
profitably undertaken—but even then only with some in- 
telligent understanding of what to pick and choose. It 
is not unusual to see students leave the city, broken in 
health before the season is over, not by overwork nor yet 
by dissipation (for Bohemia is not the familiar abode 
of the music student) but by the mistaken attempt to 
hear too much. In a city like New York, where there 
is Grand Opera practically every night and many mati- 
nees—and often two companies before the public at the 
same time—that alone offers all that any student can 
digest. Then there were last season considerably over 
200 Symphony Orchestra concerts, and recitals, almost 
innumerable, to say nothing of the more special fields 
like chamber-music, organ-music, and the like. Two or 
at most three serious musical events per week through- 
out the season are about all that anyone can really digest. 
Any more may prove dangerous to the nervous system, 
especially if attempted in addition to a full schedule of 
study. 

A word about expense. Lesson fees may run to $25 
for a single hour (or even higher), and many teachers 
receive from $10 to $25 per hour. If the general musi- 
cal education has been neglected, ear-training, sight-sing- 
ing, theory and allied subjects may often be carried on 
in classes; but, because of the expense, these classes sel- 


dom meet for more than one hour per week, In any 
event, all such classes mean additional fees. Many 
students now pursue their theoretical and language 
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courses at Columbia University or other collegiate insti- 
tutions; but that plan is only open where there has been 
sufficient previous general education. Room, living, laun- 
dry, carfares, concerts and piano rent will run very close 
to $30 per week for the season of 35 weeks. It may be 
readily seen, then, that a season of metropolitan study 
cannot well. be considered under $1500 to $1800; and the 
amount may easily be higher without any extravagance 
upon the part of the student. 

To the question then, “Shall I Study Music in the 
Metropolis?” the answer must be, “That depends.’ If 
your resources are sufficient, if you are sufficiently seri- 
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ous, if you have carefully and adequately prepared, if 
you know what goal you are aiming for, and if you have 
sufficient back-bone to stick to business in the midst of 
the most seductive, the most beguiling, the most dazzling 
life in the world, by all means decide affirmatively. The 
world’s masters, both of performance and education, are 
at your service; and so long as your health and money 
hold out, they are yours to command. But, after all, 
your education is for the purpose of training you for 
service; and, unless you bear the ideal of service in mind, 
neither the metropolis (nor the Celestial City itself) will 
make your education worth while; no matter what “pres- 
tige” or “atmosphere” or studio-routine you may have 
enjoyed. There is no sadder sight in the world than 
the student who never arrives at the point where he is 
ready and able to return to society a fair service to com- 
pensate for the advantages he has enjoyed. The Lorelei 
sings in the Metropolis to lure the student away from 
duty to enjoyment. Unless you can keep a level head 
in the midst of myriad allurements, stay away from the 
metropolis. 


Initiative in Music Study 
By L. Q. Rorke 


INITIATIVE has often been likened to the self-starter 
in the automobile. It is far more than that. In music, 
particularly, it is a state of mind. It represents the 
eagerness to find out new things, to investigate new com- 
posers, to start new study plans, to look around for new 
worlds to conquer. 

With every instrument there is a literature of conven- 
tional music which thousands of people with no initiative 
play over and oyer again, rarely trying to get into another 
path of study. This is particularly so with an instru- 
ment like the cornet. There are cornet pieces galore 
which are built around a few ordinary chords with obvi- 
ous embellishments, showing about the same originality 
that one might expect in the old-fashioned, machine-made 
Nottingham curtains. Yet, cornetists seem to go on year 
after year playing this empty stuff, with its silly varia- 
tions, its monotonous double tongueing, when right at 
their very hands is a wealth of beautiful music from the 
great masters which, if effectively played, would be quite 
as impressive to the average audience as much of the 
musical trash that they persist in performing. 
take initiative, however, to start its study. 

It takes initiative to start a new program of increased 
study. It takes initiative to go to college. It takes 
initiative to get up a concert or a recital. It takes initia- 
tive to start a club. 


It would 


Where does this musical initiative come from? Sup- 
pose you have been reading about starting a music study 
club. You know from hearsay that such: clubs are good 
things. You know that the higher the musical intelligence 
of your friends or your pupils, the greater will be your 
enjoyment in music; and, if you are a professional, the 
larger will be your income. At this point, initiative calls 
for 


1. A decision. 

2. A plan of your proposed club. 

3. A plan of your time to accomplish your purpose. 
4. A plan to secure the necessary materials. 

5. A plan to cover the slight expense involved. 


Most of all, however, is the importance of making the 
decision—the pushing of the self-starter button. That is 
the real point in initiative. Once the machine is started, 
almost everything else is easy. 


A Christmas gift should always be something that 
gives delight. Perhaps the finest compliment Tuer 
ETUDE receives is the great number of subscriptions that 
are given as Christmas gifts because our friends know 
that twelve months of THe Erupe means a whole year 
of continuous musical entertainment, inspiration, instruc- 
tion and delight. 








THE ETUDE 


Taking a New Lease on Musical Life 


What One Woman of Fifty Did When She Realized that there Were No More ‘‘Old Ladies” 


At fifty I retired. I thought I was through. Strong, 
sane, able to do, yet I was planning to spend the rest of 
my life at the expense of somebody else. I lost sight 
of the fact that there are no old ladies any more, sitting 
in chimney corners, Icnitting. I cannot realize, now, just 
how I arrived at this attitude of mind. I seemed to be 
freighted with the idea that I had taught music thirty- 
five years and needed a rest. 

Thirty-five years of teaching! What sort of a music 
teacher could I have been at fifteen? At that age I was 
very much of a child, and a very bashful child. Tech- 
nically, I was prepared. I had been brought up on Mo- 
zart’s Sonatas, Beethoven, Carl Schmidt’s finger exer- 
cises; I could play Leybach’s La Diabolique with my 
eyes shut. Czerny was just a game. But there was that 
other, that more vital part, personality, that psychological 
something which gets by: I must have wholly lacked 
that. 

I recall that I knew pretty well what I wanted the 
pupils to play—two, I think I had—and how I wanted 
them to play it. That was all. No technic, no theory, 
I even withheld the scales from their repertoire. J] did not 
mind scales myself, but rather liked them. But when 
I stuffed them with such things I had a lurking notion 
that I was getting money under false pretenses. I was 
as foolish as the children themselves. I wanted them 
to play in three months, and anything that detracted 
from their advancement was criminal. I do not imagine 
I taught them very much. I did not have to teach for 
my bread. I think that my guardian thought it was cute. 

From that time on I was never free from pupils, though 
many times I have had to employ what is known as bluff. 
Often, when asked to do something civic, or social, I 
was excused on the grounds of being “a very busy 
woman,” even if, at the time, I did not have more than 
four or five pupils. All have done it. You might as well 
confess, for I know. I would have been happier, could 
have worked better with forty, aside from the monetary 
consideration. But what is one to do in a small town, 
with a dozen music teachers to satisfy? Of course no- 
body is satisfied. 

But I have had my fat times, and always have had 
material for a good recital at the end of the year. At 
fifty I got an idea I was tired; so I gave up my class 
and my house. When I was not traveling I was living 
with somebody else. I tried to be contented, but I found 
that, although far from young, I was still full of enthusi- 
asm. 

I could not give up my music. I practiced a great 
deal. I knew that when I reached the point where the 
mileage was short ahead, it would be a great consolation 
to me. But I had to admit that it was not yet a consola- 
tion. It was just an aggravation. Every time I sat 
down to the piano an imaginary pupil sat beside me. 


She would not go away. I say “she,” for my pupils 
have nearly always been girls. The older I grow the 
more I think that is the way. If T had a boy who was 
just a “fiddler” in music, just enough to spoil him for 
something more practical, a boy who hung around thea- 
ters and dance halls just to get a chance to play in it, I 
believe I should want to murder the one who started him. 
A genius is different. 

This phantom pupil haunted me. Whatever I played, I 
played for her benefit. I would count, not for myself, 
but for her. A particularly pleasing new piece in THE 
Erupe soon found me teaching it to her. Whenever an 
announcement slip of an advanced sale would come, I 
would pick out what she needed most. A new work on 
harmony, a new book of etudes, any of those things 
would distract my attention from my legitimate attempt 
to learn a concert solo, which I so much wanted to do. 
New simple, attractive pieces would set me to work on 
a recital program. 

It was of no use; I could not get away from it. I 
found that, to be an idler was impossible. I could not 
eat idle bread without that bitter taste. So I took up 
my work again, more glad than I wanted to admit. But 
I find that my rest has accomplished wonders. I have 
worked out schemes of which I never had thought. I 
have analyzed myself, my capabilities, my methods. I 
have more self-confidence and have improved my meth- 
ods. I have the courage to do that which I always 
desired. 

My first requirement of a would-be pupil is, “Do you 
want to study music, or just want to learn ragtime?” 
The answer to this question determines whether the 
applicant does or does not have lessons from me. All 
my pupils must agree to study a full year and to play 
absolutely nothing but what I give them. At the end of 
that time, if they have not lost taste for ragtime—most 
of them have—I hope to make them able to play it by 
themselves. For never is one moment lost in teaching it. 

I also require, where before I requested them, to take 
up whatever work I| prescribe. For a pupil will make 
it a point to be unable to buy the kind of music she 
doesn’t want to take, if you give her a loophole of escape. 

I insist that everybody shall pay in advance. That 
does not mean that I have not confidence in their ability 
or willingness to pay. It simply obligates them to pay for 
missed lessons. If they have already paid they’ will not 
miss them if it can be avoided. This method insures 
more regular lessons and a consequent deeper interest. 
It costs them no more and eliminates duns. I am doing 
twice as good work as before and getting twice as much 
money. I am working twice as hard, but the work is a 
thousand times more interesting. Do I need rest? I do 
not. I need more work. And I intend to extend the 
time to another thirty-five years. 





How to Study Away from the Piano 


) 


By Edith Josephine Benson 





Tue following outlines have been helpful to,the teacher 
and the pupil in saving time during the lesson period and 
in securing a thorough understanding of the composi- 
tion to be studied. Many pupils understand the instruc- 
tions received in the lesson, but can not remember them. 
The first set of questions is designed to help just such 
ones. A number of typewritten copies may be kept in 
the teacher’s supply of materials. 


1. In what key or keys is the composition written? 

2. How are the keys related? 

3. What is the meter? Where are the accents? On 
what beat does the composition begin? Does the meter 
change ? 

4. How many rhythmic patterns are there? 

5. Does the right hand play entirely in the treble? 

6. What are the leger lines and spaces of the treble 
staff ? 

7. Name the accidentals in each hand. 

8. Study the left hand like 5 and 6. 

9. What touches are necessary ? 

10. Indicate by a mark of some sort the phrases and 
sentences. Study the following by sentences. 

11. Is the melody entirely in the right or left hand? In 
an inner or outer voice? 


12. With what finger does the composition begin? 


13. Study the fingering. 

14. What do you think the piece expresses? 

The following list may be given either to beginners 
(not the small ones) or to further advanced pupils who 
have difficulty in reading. 

1. Name the bass lines. 2. Name the second line of 
the bass, the fourth, the first, the fifth, the third. 3. 
Name the bass spaces. Name the first space, the third, 
the second, the fourth. 4. Name the second line, the 
fourth space, the first space, the third line, the first line, 
the third space, the fifth line, the second space, the fourth 
line. 5. Study the treble staff similarly. 6. Name the 
notes between the staves. Find all the above on the key- 
board. 

Both staves on the keyboard. 7. Find G on the fourth 
space, E on the fourth space, D on the third line, B on 
the third line, G on the first line, E on the first line, E 
on the third space, A on the second space, C on the second 
space, B on the space above the staff, A on the first 
space, C on the line below the staff, D below the staff. 

The list may be continued until all the notes on the 
grand staff, and even ‘the leger lines and spaces, are 
located on the keyboard. Each note may be typewritten 
on a separate line. Lines are easier to read than para- 


graphs, and a number may be marked at each lesson for 
study. 
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Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon guestions pertaining to ‘“‘How to Teach,’ 
History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


problems pertaining to Musical Theory, 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


department. 


Encouraging Ambition 


A young man of nineteen has been studying with 
me for the past seven months, and completes Bey- 
er’s Book for Beginners next week. Recently he 
brought me a third-grade piece and played it well 
from memory. I had not assigned it as a lesson, 
and would not like to continue such difficult music, 
as his technic is not well enough developed. I find 
it hard to grade him, since he plays a third-grade 
piece and first-grade studies. Should I give him 
second-grade pieces ?—R. IL. 


A young fellow beginning at the age you mention, 
naturally chafes at the preliminary drudgery, and wants 
to advance more rapidly than a child. So anything that 
you can do legitimately to further this desire will encour- 
age his ambition. I should keep him diligently at work 
on scales, arpeggios and finger exercises, explaining that 
these are necessary for sharpening up his tools. Mean- 
time, give him as advanced and attractive pieces as he is 
capable of learning, whether these be of second, third, or 
even fourth grade. If he is able to skip a grade or two 
through his enthusiasm, so much the better. 

For studies, Kéhler’s Op. 242, is good. I also suggest 
as a little more difficult, Eduard Biehl, Op. 7, Books 1 
and 2, and Loeschhorn, Op. 65, especially Books 1 and 2. 
After that he should be ready for Heller, Op. 57 or even 
Op. 46, which is a little harder. 


Scale-Tones 


What are the principal tones of the seale? T say, 
the tonie and dominant, and my friend all but the 


fourth and seventh.—C. B. 


Certainly, the tonic and dominant are first in im- 


portance; and next in order comes the third, which fixes _ 7 ns 


the mode as major or minor. These three are the iac- 
tive tones, or tones of repose; while the others are active, 
since they have either an upward or downward tendency. 
As the basis of one of the principal triads, the fourth 
tone, or subdominant, is also of especial importance. 


Difficulties in Reading Notes 


Please advise me about a pupil who is about half- 
way through the first book of Matthew's Graded 
Course. She can play consecutive notes fairly 
well, but seems to lose control of her rhythm when 
skipping from one note to another and when chang- 
ing the hand position. She also cannot read double 
notes promptly, especially when playing with both 
hands together.—M. C. A. 

A saving principle in piano teaching or study is to 
simplify every problem until its details can be individu- 
ally comprehended. Your pupil, you say, can read prop- 
erly up to a certain point; but when complications 
arise, she is floored. Well then, see that these compli- 
cations are properly analyzed into their simple elements 
before they are attempted as a whole. Let her practice 
with one hand at a time, or even thread out the separate 
voice-parts in each hand, if more than one he present; 
and let each voice-part be played so slowly that both 
time and notes are correct. Repeat each part twenty, 
or even forty times, if necessary, until its difficulties 
have vanished; and then put the completed. details to- 
gether in the same careful, accurate manner. 

The trouble with most pupils is that they want to 
accomplish in a few hours that to which an artist would 
devote himself for weeks or months. A friend who 
resides near the studio of a well-known pianist remarked 
to me that he had often heard the latter spend an hour 
or more in going over and over again a phrase of three 
or four measures, never satisfied until the exact shade 
of perfection was given to each note. And yet the same 
pianist has the reputation of dashing off his music with 
the minimum of preparation! Some one has said that 
genius is merely the capacity for taking infinite pains. 
Let us impress the need of such care on our pupils, and 
we shall have less of the meaningless flounderings which 


are so fatal to artistic success. 


Strength of Tone 

A young lady who has evidently acquired considerable 
technical expertness, writes: 

Although my touch is expressive and much ad- 
mired, it is weak—decidedly so. There is a lack of 
strength somewhere which prevents me from sus- 
taining to their full value the tones which should 
be clear, full and ringing. My legato, without the 
aid of the pedal, I consider no legato at all.—M. D. 

“A fault confessed is half redressed.” The fact that 
you recognize your deficiencies goes a long way toward 
correcting» them. 

Evidently you are playing by means of the fingers 
alone—a touch which was perhaps adequate for the piano 
of Mozart’s day. But for the modern piano action, one 
must utilize also the weight of hand and arm, as well as 
the muscles of the shoulder and back in order to produce 
and control the greatly increased tone that is now posst- 
ble. All this added impetus must be so focused upon the 
keys that they are driven down by the added force thus 
acquired. The maximum power is attained when the 
wrist is held high over the keyboard, and each key is 
depressed by a straight-down movement. In this manner, 
indeed, one could almost command enough force to break 
the finger. As the wrist is lowered from this extreme 
position, the sharpness of the resultant tone becomes 
modified, so that when the wrist is at or below the hori- 
zontal level the tone becomes soft, singing and melodic. 

To illustrate my point farther, sit at a table the top 
of which is a little below the level of the upper side of 
your forearm, when the forearm is held horizontally 
before you. Now raise the forearm so that the hand 
hangs perpendicularly from the wrist, just above tae 
table-top, thus: 


d 


a-a - table-top b=- hand 
c-forearm d=upper arm 


Next, keeping the upper arm and forearm firmly locked 
together in the position illustrated above, raise the shoul- 
der as high as possible. Now drive the arm and hand 
down by the shoulder muscle so that tae fingers strike 
the table-top with full force. You will thus secure the 
maximum’ of power, which can be afterwards modified 
as explained above. 

In short, you should remember that, just as a fire will 
not give out heat without sufficient fuel, so you cannot 
get and sustain tone without a sufficient power behind 
the blow upon the keys. Ninety per cent. of the driving 
force resides in your hands and arms. Why not utilize it? 


Small Hands vs. Octaves 

I have a pupil 13 years old who can reach the 
octave only with effort. She reads well, has fin- 
ished Lemoine, Op. 37, and 32 studies selected from 
Czerny Op. 829, 849, 335 and 636. 

Will you kindly suggest exercises that I could use 
in her case to develop the muscle at the base of 
the thumb, as that is evidently where the trouble 
lies. Also, please name some pieces to be used in 
connection with the exercises——Mrs. A. J. G. 


I should not worry too much about this inability to 
play octaves, since your pupil’s hand will doubtless ex- 
pand with her natural growth. Assist this expansion, of 
course, as far as is prudent by simple exercises that will 
not strain the hand. Exercises in pivoting on the thumb 


“What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 


The left hand (fot 


are valuable, such as the following yr 
the notes) should 


which the eiven below 


play two octaves below the right: 


Ex.! 


fingering 1s 














Repeat ad libitum 


Here is an exercise in broken sixths, 


which will tend 


directly to expand the hand: 

















In practicing the latter exercise, the wrist should ix 
hand and forearm should be allowed 


from side to side, in the direction of each 


held high, and the 
to rotate freely 
key as it is played. 
down through two octaves, and in other keys, if desired. 
When the pupil’s hand has grown sufficiently, broken 
octaves instead of sixths may be employed. 

For -musical material, you will of course choose studies 


The exercise may be carried up and 


and pieces in which octaves are not a prominent feature, 
and where occasional stretchy, chords may be modified 
to suit the pupil’s limitations. Of moderate compass 
amone classics are Bach’s Two-Part Inventions, and 
among more modern studies Heller's Op. 47 and Op. 46. 
For pieces, the following occur to me: 

Haydn: Sonata in I°, No. 20 (Presser edition). 

Jadassohn: Albwinleaf in A flat. 

Debussy: Arabesque in G major. 


Gouvy: Impromptu tm A major. 


The Equipment of an Artist 
What is required of a first-class piano artist, of 
whom the most is demanded?—M. D. 


This is a large order; for if we look about sufficiently, 
we must realize that only one of perhaps ten thousand 
piano students ever attain the suggested standard. And 
how many Paderewskis, De Pachmanns and Bauers are 
there ? 

But the small number of 
surprising if we consider the necessary qualifications, 


these first-raters is not so 


some of which are: 

(1) Evident musical talent, and an early development 
of that talent. 

(2) A genius for accuracy of detail. 

(3) Strong and supple hands and fingers, well adapted 
to the keyboard. 

(4) The ability to criticise one’s self, and—better still— 
{o withstand criticism from others. 

(5) A vigorous physique, and unflinching nerves. 

(6) An attractive and gracious personality. 

(7) Infinite concentration and perseverance. 

Given all these qualities, next in order comes their de- 
velopment by years of unflagging industry. For a begin- 
ning, let us say that the candidate (already well over the 
preliminary stage) pursues the regular course in a first- 
class. conservatory, where four to six hours are spent 
daily during the required number of yéars in piano prac- 
tice, which is supplemented by class work in musical 
theory and other cultural subjects. With diploma in 
hand, is she now a full-fledged artist? Far from it; for 
after this apprentice period should come a period of di- 
gestion of the instructions received; of the gradual un fold- 
ing of the individuality and maturity of her genius 
Then, and then alone, is she prepared to tempt the ca 
pricious public, and to strengthen those points in which 
its criticisms may find her weak. 

These are some of the tasks that confront the young 
aspirant. Do they seem insurmountable? At the top of 
the pianistic ladder are only those dauntless souls who 
have carried forward the banner, E.rcelsior, through every 
hardship; and it is to such alone that the title of Great 
Artist may finally be given. 
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A POOR PIANO TEACHER NAMED 
BRAHMS 
musicians know, 
the 
resulted from the chance that in his youth 


As Brahms’ 


transcriptions of 


the 
Hungarian 


most 
dances 


Brahms acted as accompanist to Remenyi, 


gypsy violinist. The two 
1852; and 
failed to 
asked Auguste B6hm to suggest a substi- 
Bohm 


the Hungarian 


met in Hamburg, Remenyi’s 


accompanist having appear, he 


tute. recommended “a poor piano 
teacher Johannes Let 
Remenyi himself tell the rest, as he does 
in the book by Gwendolyn Kelley and 
George P. Upton, entitled Edouard Reme- 
enyi, Musician, Litterateur and Man. 
“About five o’clock of the same day, 
room, somebody 


named Brahms.” 


while practicing in 
knocked at the door, and in came a youth 
with a very high but 
whose features, owing to the dusk of the 
evening, I could not well discern. I lighted 
a candle, and then saw standing before 


my 


soprano voice, 


me a young man who appeared to be about 
: 30th 
of us at that time were mere boys, and 
probably younger than we 
in reality. He observed in a modest way, 
‘My name is Johannes Brahms. I 
been sent here by Mr. Bohm to accompany 
shall be very happy if I can sat- 
as an accompanist.’ We began to 
rehearse at but» he had 
touched the piano before I found that he 


sixteen or seventeen years of age. 


looked were 


have 


you and 
isfy you 


once, scarcely 


was a far better musician than my pre- 
vious accompanist, and I became interest- 
ed at once in my. new-made friend. I 


don’t know why, but at that very instant 
a sort of aureole seemed to linger round 
his face, it lighted up so beautifully, and 
I distinctly remember soliloquizing to my- 
self: ‘There is genius here. This is no 
ordinary pianist. Fate has laid her 
fingers on my friend.’ I addressed to him 
question after question his 
career, and learned among other things 
that he made compositions of his own. 
We ceased rehearsing, and when he began 
to play one of his sonatas, violin, sotrée 
engagements and everything were forgot- 


concerning 


ten in the intense enthusiasm that was 
engendered by the occasion....You may 
imagine the character of the interview 


when I tell you we did not separate till 
four o’clock in the morning.” 


MUSIC AND GOODWILL 


Waritinec in the Atlantic Monthly, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, a British army off- 
cer of distinction, reminds us that ‘‘shell- 
shock” was not confined to the war. “In 
most people’s lives occasions come when 
some fearful shock knocks them off their 
balance as completely as shell-shock.” He 
writes feelingly of the need of a religion 
founded on “World-Love” to combat such 
emotional disorganization, in which appar- 
ently music is to play a prominent part. 

“We should need music—the music of 
poetry and the music of sound—to 
strengthen and refine the sentiment in us,” 
he says. “We should want songs, hymns, 
anthems, oratorios, which would stimulate 
love of Mother-World as patriotic songs 
and marches stimulate love of country, and 
express in simple, soul-inspiring words and 
melodies the ineffable bliss of World-Love 
in moments of supreme exaltation. We 
should want words and music which will 
show us what true excellence is, and 
encourage us to adinire, worship, and strive 
to attain it; words and music which will 
deepen our faith in the love at the heart 
of Mother-World, and exhort us to pray 
for strength, purity, courage and endur- 
ance; and words and music which will urge 
us to put World-Love into every act of our 
common-day life, till our good-will is abso- 
lutely invincible, and at the close of each 
day ‘we may feel at peace with ourselves 
and with all the world.” 





The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted By A. S. GARBETT 





PHONOGRAPH VERSUS RADIO 


Many music lovers are wondering how 
far that intensely modern form of concert- 
going at home, listening to radio music, 
is affecting the admirers of the talking- 
machine and its records. Writing in the 
London Musical Opinion, ‘“Schaunaud” 
gives his entertaining views on ‘the subject: 

“There are signs that the gramophone 
companies are awakening to the fact that 
the serious music lover may be, after all, 
their strongest support. With all its faults 
—the principal among these is that we are 
rarely given an orchestral work in its 
entirety, and that when we are so favored 
it is necessary to change over every three 
and a half minutes—I find myself resort- 
ing to it more and more, in spite of the 
offered for 
Within the limits of my collection of rec- 
ords, I am sure of hitting a piece of music 
to fit the mood of the moment. There is 
a boon in this, and for none more so than 
for the mind compelled to wrestle with 
new music. Naturally, the we 


opportunities ‘listening in.’ 


records 


acquire become a collection of favorites, 
and to go back to these at the whim of 
the moment is like going back to an old 
pipe during the.process of breaking in a 
new one . : 

“T look to the gramophone companies 
before long to remedy the major flaw in 


their achievement so far—to give us rec-. 


ords which will play for the duration 
needful to present a symphonic movement 
without a break as the broadcasting people 
can do, for if this rumor speaks truth, the 
means to do this without altering the 
model of the instrument has already been 
hit on. In conclusion, it is not altogether 
prejudice against a new thing which leads 
me to prefer the way of the gramophone 
to the way of the broadcaster. Is there 
not something just a trifle vulgar about 
this broadcasting of music and speech— 
of song and homily—into the air for all to 
receive whether they like it or not? We 
shall be nearer to the vision of Edward 
Bellamy when the power to select is 
added to our power to receive.” 





THE GIFT OF AUDITORY IMAGERY 


AMONG psycnouogists, Carl E. Seashore, 
of the University of Iowa, is almost alone 
in seeking to plumb the depths of musical 
talent by the modern method of measure- 
ment and mental tests. His description of 
the power some musicians (perhaps all 
true composers) have of hearing music 
“with the inner ear” is taken from _ his 
book, The Psychology of Musical Talent. 

“When we have heard a tune, some of 
us have the power to hear it over again; 
it comes back to us; it follows us; it may 
even be so persistent as to haunt us. It 
is heard in imagination—more than imagi- 
nation, in act, for it is actual hearing in 
the We can 
play the tune, hear the counterpoint, follow 
the resoluton of the admire the 
attack, respond emotionally to the ex- 
quisite nuance which are rolled off in our 
mind’s This is called auditory 
imagery. In this auditory imagery lies one 


absence of outward sound. 


chord, 


ear, 


of the most precious of the gifts of music 
—the ability to live in a world of mental 
tones. In this capacity nature has bestowed 
her gifts unevenly. One reason the radical 
difference among individuals is not well 
known is that those who are not blessed 
with it do not know what they lack or 
miss. It is like color-blindness; the color 
blind individual does not perceive what he 
fails to see. as 

“In this fact of inner experience, sub- 
jective music realism, the constant 
revérberation to musical ideas because they 
are lived in the concrete, lies the explana- 
tion of the mysterious holds of music 
upon some minds, and the scientific ex- 
planation of much of the art of apprecia- 
tion. One person is cool and logical in his 
musical reaction—makes a good business 
man, supervisor or director: the other js 
warm in emotional response and is the 


artist. Here is the cornerstone of the 
artistic temperament,’ ” 


or 





LISZT AMONG HIS PUPILS 


Bettina WALKER, a pianist who had the 
advantage of studying with Liszt at Wei- 
mar, gives us the following in her book, 
My Musical Experiences. 

“The following may serve as an exam- 
ple of how he (Liszt) treated a bungling 
and badly trained player: A young man 
began to play one of the Meister’s own 
compositions—a difficult polonaise—and in 
a few bars from the start came down with 
a jumble of wrong notes on a difficult 
chord, and when Liszt said, in a loud voice, 
‘Begin again,’ the luckless player; trying 
the piece a second time, made the same 
blunder over again. 


“‘Shame, shame!’ said Liszt, in a. still 
louder voice, ‘begin once more!’ The un- 
fortunate individual started off once again, 
came to the passage and, for the third 
time, played the chord all wrong. Then, 
indeed, there was a scene which I cannot 
easily forget. Liszt’s voice trembled with 
anger and scorn, as, flinging the music 
from the desk, he said more than once, in 
a voice which was calculated to terrify us 
all, ‘Do you know to whom you have been 
playing? You have no business here. Go 
to the Conservatoire; that is the place for 
such as you.’ ” 
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IN HONOR OF STEPHEN FOSTER 

A News note informs us that the “Old 
Kentucky, Home,” near Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, where Stephen Collins Foster wrote 
the song known all over the world by that 
name, was dedicated July 4 as a memorial 
to the author and composer. As the result 
of all appeal by Governor Edwin P. Mor- 
row, and the appointment of a State Com- 
mission, a fund was raised and the “Old 
Kentucky Home Association” was incor- 
porated to buy the old house and maintain 
it for the benefit of future generations. 

A good thing! Yet one cannot help 
wishing that the house had been bought 
and maintained for the benefit of this 
sweetest of American singers while he yet 
lived. He need not then have died in the 
pauper’s ward of Bellevue Hospital! 

The house, we learn, is of historic im- 
portance, aside from its connection with 
Foster, according to the New York World. 
It was built in 1795 by Judge John Rowan, 
one of the first United States Senators 
from Kentucky. Lafayette was entertained 
there in 1825. It is known as “Federal 
Hill,” and is said to be one of the purest 
examples of Colonial architecture now 
remaining in Kentucky. 

The transfer to the State also commem- 
orated the ninety-seventh anniversary of 
Stephen C. Foster’s birth. His birthplace 
at Pittsburgh belongs to that city. A few 
years ago another memorial was estab- 
lished in the form of an endowment to 
enable the Bowery Mission, New York 
City, to help men as down and out as he 
was. when he lived on the Bowery and 
sold his songs for a few dollars to buy 
bread and rum. 


MUSIC AFTER MEALS 

IN an entertaining volume of essays pub- 
lished under the title of Music and Life, 
Mr. W. J. Turner writes one “On Listen- 
ing to Music,” in which he discusses the 
difficulty of listening to good music after 
a full meal. 

“There seems to me little doubt that 
most of our audiences go to the concert- 
hall or theater more or less fuddled with 
food and drink. They have not eaten or 
drank to excess, merely to repletion; and 
as every athlete knows, it is impossible to 
do good work immediately after a heavy 
meal. People seem to think that they can 
listen to music in a state in which no first- 
rate composer would dream of composing. 
They believe that no work is required of 
them; but if it does not take quite so much 
mental energy to listen to a Brahms sym- 
phony as to write it, yet it takes far more 
than the average listener is capable of. 
Large numbers of people sit through the 
‘Promenades’ in a state of blissful stupor 
digesting their dinner to the sound of music. 
It takes something like Tschaikowsky’s , 
‘1812’ Overture to make much of an effect 
upon them. Their senses are not keen 
enough to perceive the wealth of musical 
beauty that is in any first-rate work. No 
one would wish-to debar them from the 
pleasure they get, but it is a very tame and 
primitive sensation compared with the in- 
tense and passionate realization of musical 
beauty which comes with concentration and 
the exercise of the sensuous imagination.” 

Haydn apparently. felt the same way. 
Did he not write his “Surprise Symphony” 
to startle his comatose audience in the days 
when it was the fashion to. dine heartily, 
and wash down the good roast beef with 
copious draughts of port wine? 





“I compose for myself; it is just a ques- 
tion between me and my Maker. I grow 
as I exercise my faculties, and expression 
1s a necessary form of spiritual exercise. 
How shall I live? Express what I think 
and feel or what you feel? No, I must be 
honest and sincere. I must for the need 
of myself, live my own life, for work is 
for the worker at the last.” —RIcHARD 
WAGNER, 
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The most recentcomposition of thecelebrated European march writer. Also published for Piano Solo, Band and Orchestra. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


A useful little study in light and accurate finger work. Grade 2. 
Moderato M.M. e-= 120 
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KIMBALL 


’ 





CURWEN 








“<The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’ 
THE BEST THAT ENGLAND HAS PRODUCED 


IN 


NE of the greatest ‘‘Mephis- 
tos” of operatic history, Pol 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS | Plancon, in years past singled out 
Books of Rhythmic Expression and Musical Drill the KIMBALL Piano for his hearty 


avowal of esteem and admiration. 





ACTION PIECES FOR RHYTHMIC EXPRESSION. Music selected tds ard Be : 
and arranged by Percival Garratt, with introduction by Nancy Henry. essandro boncl, today renowned 
Children illustrate the music by bodily movement. Price, 75 cents yy | both in Europe and throughout 
FIRST LESSONS IN RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS. By T. Keighley, North and South America, most 
Mus. D., Professor, Royal Manchester College of Music. Twelve songs , cordially praises the KIMBALL as 
for young children, with full particulars of movements for arms and “ : oh teal KIMBALL 
ae Price, 75 cents an te BO oO 1g est musica Grand Pianos Music Rolls 
b 7+¢ ? Upright Pianos Phonograph 
, quali ties. Planes Planes . Pipe Onacaas 
PERCUSSION BAND BOOK. Music selected and arranged by Percival } Reproducing Pianos 
Garratt, with introduction by Nancy Henry. Children orchestrate the Thus do succeedi ng generations ~e 
music with toy percussion instruments. Pree, 75 cents 4 ° ° é 
unite 1n one consensus—a contin- 
RHYTHMIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. T. Keighley. !/ uous chain of unanimous testimony 
second book including some rhythmic games. Price, 75 cents | —foretelling many triumphs still 
RHYTHMIC WORK. By Kathleen Mortimer. Music by Gwynne || awaiting the KIMBALL, the 
Davies. Plays, games, and dances, rhythmically arranged. Apractical 615 1 4 ” 
book by practical teachers. Price, $1.75 hei of imperishable fame. 
Contents—General Music, Little Rhythmic Plays, Games, Dances, Musical 
Interpretation, Fantasy. y Descriptive catalogs, also nearest 
Fully Illustrated With Photographs, Diagrams and Music. : dealer’s address, sent you on request W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. K 


E 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 
Gentlemen: Please mailcatalog and information on instru- 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. | ment marked X: 


OKIMBALLGrandPiapos O KIMBALL Phonographs 


Annan EEMNawc | (Established 1857) FI KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player Pianos 
ge Ge he: GrorGE-H-D H-DOWS | O KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos : 
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= Factory and Executive Offices: C1) Also mail paper floor pattern for “Style 29” —free. 
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Books of Value to Own / 
Books of Delight to Give , 


Mathews, W. S. B. POPULAR HISTORY OF MUSIC. From the Earliest Times to the Present. Cloth. $2.00 Z| 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MUSIC. Supplement. 60 cents Z| 


The story of music told in interesting narrative fashion and giving reader and student a clear and comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment of the art, its heroes and their accomplishment. Numerous illustrations accompany the extremely readable text. \Z | 





Goodrich, A. J. MUSICAL ANALYSIS $2.00. A standard work; no one, whether teacher, student or amateur who wishes 


to be able to understand and analyze the works of the great composers of every age, should fail to acquire it. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman. FROM HOLLYWOOD. A Suite of four numbers for the Piano, Op. 80. No. 1, JuNE on THE Y 
Boutevarp. No.2,ToaComepian. No. 3, Twiticut at SYCAMORE Nook. No. 4, Easter Dawn 1n Hottywoop Bowt. Four Y 
extraordinarily beautiful numbers, replete with fascinating melodies and piquant rhythms. The superlative musical value of this new Uj 
Suite will add materially to the fame of Cadman as a writer of American Music. An unusually attractive book, the cover rich in the 
California colors of Orange and Blue, the illustrations and prose poems in tints, the music in black, the book tied with silk cord. $1.50 


Mana-Zucca. IN CANDYLAND. A book of illustrated verse, with music. Here are sugary rhymes to tuneful measures and Y 
wondrous pictures. The stories in verse, of a fresh and unhackneyed character, delight the child because they tell of some wonderful 
happenings in Candyland, which are in perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. 

The merry melodies are truly tuneful, and the young hearts and hearts that are young will fairly revel in the delightful themes. Z| 


The pictures, in five and six colors, are unusually attractive in their originality and coloring. |Z || 
As a birthday remembrance or a holiday gift book, no more charming volume could be imagined. $2.00 


The John Church Company 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music’”’ 


109-111 West 4th Street 318-320 West 46th Street Mailed Free Upon Request 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CITY 











Ask Your Dealer to Show You 
These Publications. If not 
obtainable, Write us. 


Descriptive Catalogs 
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Brunswick Artists 
of the 


New Hall of Fame 


Michael Bohnen 
Chamlee 
Danise 
Claire Dux 
Florence Easton 
Godowsky 
Josef Hofmann 
Huberman 
Maria Ivogun 
Theo Karle 
Lauri-Volpi 
Elly Ney 
Sigrid Onegin 
Rethberg 
Max Rosen 
Marie Tiffany 















@ Model 210 








&€ ¢ € 


cAll on Brunswick 
‘Double- Faced 


Gold Label Records 


ae ee 
alii 


> 


= ik ‘ Liberal Terms 

RY Your Brunswick dealer will gladly arrange 
terms of payment to meet your requirements 
on any Brunswick you select. Over zo 
models from which to choose, including 
superlatively beautiful period and console 
types. Prices range from $45 to $775. 





Bohnen 





ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW ON BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
j NO WAITING FOR THE OLD ONCE A MONTH RELEASES 
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tiSTMAS bring the 


NEW HALL OF FAME 


into your home 






Y 
Hofmann 





Easton 


BRUNSWICK’S CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS” 
ANNUAL GUIDE 


CCLAIMED by highest musical au- 

thorities, both in Europe and America, 
as the ultimate in musical art, a Bruns- Z sore ere ne a 
wick phonograph bespeaks eloquently, ——=, 
the understanding and appreciation of good 
music which marks the home of culture, 
the world over. 
Pictured here are a few of the more nota- 
ble period, console and de luxe styles — 
those singularly adapted for Christmas 
giving. All embody the exclusive Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction—the inter- 
nationally acclaimed Ultona and the Oval 
Tone Amplifier of moulded wood—an ad- 
vancement obtainable in no other make 
of instrument. 
Prices range from $45 to $775. More than 
twenty designs, combining fine furniture 
with fine music, from which to choose. 
There is an authorized Brunswick dealer, 
of recognized prestige as a musical au- 
thority, in your community. 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers — Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEWYORK CINCINNATI TORONTO 


































“Tudor” 











Danise 





Lauri- Volpi 










Chamilce 


Brunswick Records Play On All Phonographs 
Brunswick Phonographs Play Ali Records 
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Portable 


€B, B.C. Co., 1923 
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* Regular Price, 75¢ 









RY, 


Christnas Gitt Suggestions for Music Lovers 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Holiday Offer—Special Low Prices 


THESE PRICES POSITIVELY WITHDRAWN JANUARY ist, 





THE ETUDE 





1924 


These Prices Are for Cash with Order and with the One Exception Noted Transportation Charges Are Paid by Us 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
Mail Order Music Supply House 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PIANO ALBUMS 


Collections of Numbers in Medium Grades 
Suitable for Pianists of Average Ability 





Piano Players’ Repertoire 
Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


39 ideal pieces for the study and enter- 
tainment needs of average pianists. 


Standard Parlor Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


pieces. 





41 melodious and entertaining 


Left-Hand Recreation Album 
Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


which the left hand predomi- 
Some are for the left hand alone. 


| - 
| Regular Price, 75 

Pieces in 
nates. 





Tranquil Hours 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75¢ 


Piano music of a calm, sacred type. 





Standard American Album 
Regular Price, 75¢ Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
42 delightful medium grade pieces. 


Standard Opera Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
from 


upper 





Immortal melodies great 
Celebrated Pieces 
In Easier Arrangements 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 602 
28 celebrated compositions brought within 
the ability of the average pianist. 


operas. 








Popular Home Collection 
Regular Price, 75¢ Holiday Cash Price 50: 


46 very pleasing piano solos. 


Standard Students’ Classic Album 


Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


48 medium grade piano pieces by the best 
writers, 


Standard Brilliant Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


es of a showy nature, yet not dif- 








7 pie 
ficult. 





Popular Salon Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
5 brilliant numbers by modern composers. 





Intermediate Study Pieces 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


31 enjoyable and instructive numbers. 





Album of Descriptive Pieces 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75 
Characteristic piano pieces that are 
interesting and fhoroughly entertaining. 


very 





American Composers’ Album 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75c 
excellent Com- 


posers. 


numbers by American 





Modern Drawing Room Pieces 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75c 


This album is a great favorite with many. 


Parlor and School Marches 


Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


School and Home Marches 


Holiday Cash Price, 50c 








Regular Price, 75c 





Sunday Piano Music 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 69¢ 


Music suitable for Sunday 
at church or home. 


playing 





From the Far East 
By George Tompkins Regular Price, $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price, 60c 
Six characteristic Oriental 
Interesting to theatre planists. 


sketches. 


Album of Favorite Compositicns 
By H. Engelmann Regular Price, $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price, 60c 


popular compositions of a very 
composer. 





The 
popular 
First Recital Pieces 


Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 60c 


A popular collection of and 
third grade pieces. 





second 


A Splendid 








PIANO ALBUMS—DIFFICULT 


Collections That Will Appeal to the 
Proficient Pianist 





Celebrated Compositions 
By Famous Composers 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 60 


very good pianist wants such pieces. 





Popular Recital Repertoire 
Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


Outsells many collections. 
uch as “A la Bien Aimee,” 


Regular Price, 75c 


Contains pieces 
“Tlumoresque.”’ 





Masterpieces for the Pianoforte 
Regular Price, $1.50 Holiday Cash Price, 85¢ 
Real masterpieces by the great composers. 





Rachmaninoff Album 


Holiday Cash Price, 45c 
Rachmaninoft’s compositions that delight. 


Regular Price, 75c 





Russian Album 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 6c 


An album of interesting pieces by Russian 
composers. 





Beethoven Selected Sonatas 
| Regular Price, $2.50 Holiday Cash Price, $1.50 
3eethoven’s 14 played 


Advanced Study Pieces 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75c 


Upper medium grade pieces. 


Standard Advanced Album 
| Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 4£c 


28 desirable classic and modern numbers. 


Brahms Album 


Regular Price, $2.50 Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 


A fine Brahms’ 


most sonatas. 











selection of numbers. 


Exhibition Pieces 


| Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
22 Brilliant solos that pleasingly 
the technical ability of the performer. 





display 








An album of music is always acceptable, and the compilations for various classifications 
listed below are the best to be obtained at their respective prices. 
Prices enable one to secure ideal gifts for music lovers at nominal prices. 














The Special Holiday Cash 


Album of Six Piano Compositions 
By Charles Huerter 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 60c 


Six exceptional numbers in modern style. 
Fine for recital or fifth and sixth grade 
teaching work. 








Other Excellent Piano Albums 


Holiday 

Cash Price 

Bach Album of Favorite Pieces...... $0.50 
Selections from Piano Works—by Bee- 


FIT IE Mes sis. scnregh «2's © <0 so 6 wideelete ME -60 
Album of Selected Compositions—by 

SHO UEMUA sc < Sa sic 5 eee » ate ansta ee 1.20 
Favorite Compositions—by Carl Bohm 45 
Waltzés—Chopin ....0csccssccesceeve -60 
Famous Compositions—by Godard.. .60 


Famous Compositions by Chaminade. -60 
Concert Album, Volume I. Classical. AY fe 
Concert Album. Volume II. Popular .75 
Album of Miscellaneous Compositions 


See NL 8 2 TOR ee We fee Ona HAC 
Album of Pianoforte Pieces—Heins... 45 
Hungarian Melodies—Hartmann ..... 75 
Mississippi River Scenes—Kern.-...... Ay he) 
Eiest VA lbam) |! 5 s:sle Balan sb aeetee tie are ane 
Concert Album—Lisgt 2... .0.0.20.005 -80 
Standard Concert Etudes; Difficult... 1.00 


Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 1.05 


Favorite Compositions—by Moszkowski  .45 
Mozart’s Sonatas: Complete Pe is me 1 
Favorite Compositions—by Mozart.... -60 
Tschaikowsky Album ............00¢ .60 
Pai Weachs? -Alburai Pa «threes erates -60 





PIANO DUET ALBUMS 


Original Four-Hand Pieces 
Regular Price, $1,25 Holiday Cash Price, 75¢ 


The best obtainable four-hand piano num- 
bers by good composers. 











Music Lovers’ Duet Book 
Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
excellent. 


Regular Price, -75c 


Medium grade duets, 





Two Pianists 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75c 


Brilliant and popular, grade four. 





Operatic Four-Hand Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


Standard Duet Players’Album 
Regular Price, 75c Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
Medium grade four-hand pieces. 








Concert Duets 
Regular Price, $1.25 Holiday Cash Price, 75¢ 
Excellent piano duets of a good character. 





- GROVE’S DICTIONARY of 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH, STAMPED IN GOLD 


vee yh je Se 


Science, theory, history, biography, musical terms, aesthetics and musical industries. 
period of sixteen years 184 musical specialists worked on this musical encyclopedia. 
five volumes contain 4,000 pages, and the treatment of every subject is most complete. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT (the sixth volume) is an indispensable record of 
American musical institutions, personages and achievement, 
index, and in itself this volume is a needed work for every music library. 


Gift for a Musician. 


This greatest of all musical works embraces every branch of musical education, musical 





VIOLIN AND PIANO ALBUMS 


Album of Favorite First Position Pes. 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, 60c 


One of the best albums ever made for 
violinists in the first stages. 








Operatic Selections 
Regular Price, $0 Holiday Cash Price, 55¢ 


The Standard Violinist 
Regular Price, 75c¢ Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


32 selections for all possible occasions met 
by the average player. 


Selected Classics 
Regular Price, 90c Holiday Cash Price 55¢ 











Favorite Old-Time Tunes 
Regular Price, $1.00 Holiday Cash Price, €0c 
Contains those numbers that awaken memo- 
ries, as well as old jigs and hornpipes. 


2 Se 





Album of Transcriptions 
By Arthur Hartmann 
Regular Price, $1,00 Holiday Cash Price, 60c 


Songs and piano numbers by the best 
writers transcribed for violin. 


Other Excellent Violin Albums 








Holiday 

Cash Prices 

Society Dance Journal............... $0.50 
Five First Position Pieces—Hartmann  .50 
Student’s ‘Popular Albums eee 55 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire........ .50 





ALBUMS FOR SINGERS 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice  .75 
Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice 75 





Celebrated Recital Songs—Bispham.:. 1.10 
An unusually fine collection of 44 
master songs. 
Church and Home Collection of Sacred 
Songs (High) (Low) each......... -60 


Church Soloist (High) (Low) each... -60 


Eight Songs from Green Timber— 
—Lseurance 5 .disak sade 85 
Indian Songs—Lieurance ....+++.+0+ 85 
Songs of the North American Indian 
LAGU ENCE Wis Nove Dok aac -85 
Oratorio Repertoire (Soprano) (Tenor) 
(Alto). (Bass) éach......... 0. 0am -60 
Many foremost voice teachers ac- 
claim these the best volumes of Ora- 
torio Songs. 
Sacred Duets; For all Voices.......< -75 
Secular: Duets 0... 22). 3. «00 ae 75 
Seven Songs from Way Down South 
SSSEECRIONG 6 500i sees bee 75 
Singer’s Repertoire; 36 Songs........ -50 
Standard Song Treasury; 48 Songs.... -50 
Standard Vocalist; 50 Songs.........- -50 
Studio ‘Song Album i«.: a oe) -60 








ALBUMS FOR ORGANISTS 


Album of Transcriptions—(Stew- 


he art); Cloth oin., ao. ceh ae 1.30 
Po] Organist’s Offering: Cloth 2... 1.00 
Wedding and Funeral Music; 

Cloths”: a Sadfarces tole 1.30 
American Organist; Cloth...... 1.30 

| The Organ Player; Cloth....... 1.30 
j Organ Repertoire; Cloth........ 1.30 
Organ Melodies; Fiexible Cloth. 1.00 





a |. 





Buy Yourself a Set on Easy Terms 


$4.00 will bring this set to you and the balance may be paid in monthly installments of $2.00. 


Price, $20.00 (not prepaid) 


Over a 
The first 


There are over 1,000 items in the 


The Standard Organist; 43 Pieces .50 
The New Organist-—(Whiting) ; 


Cloth 






SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
ON CLOTH BOUND 
VOLUMES OF MUSIC 


Handsomely bound collections of 
standard and classical music for 
Piano Solo, Piano Duet, Violin, 
‘Cello, Organ and Voice, as well as 
fine bindings of the standard Operas 
and Oratorios. 


Volumes that Make Ideal Gifts 


Send immediately for list ‘of over 
100 volumes to be had in cloth 
bindings at special prices ranging 
from $1.45 to $5.45. 
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Tempo di Valse 
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THE ETUDE 


A graceful ballet movement in mod 
Copyright 1923 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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SWEET IDLENESS 











| | | aN ic H. ENGELMANN 
A charming drawing-room and study piece well worked out. Grade 35. dolce yuieto Con espress. 
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Transcribed by I. Seiss CONTRA DANCE 


The 12 Contre-Tdanze by Beethoven were originally for orchestra. No. 1,as transcribed for piano is particularly pleasing. Grade 5. 
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f name of the selection; (2) a sealed envelope containing the fol- 
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Daily News Music Contest Editor, 15 N. Wells Street, Chicago, 
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Have You Entered 
The Chicago Daily News Music Contest? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is conducting a series of contests in original musical com- 
position, designed to encourage in a systematic and practical way the development of American 
music in all its forms, from popular airs to symphonic music. The contest is open to all American 
citizens and persons who have taken out their first citizenship papers. If you have not yet sent 
in your entry, read over the rules below and sit down and put into writing that melody that has 
been running through your head; it may make you famous. You may wake up some morning to 
find the world whistling that air of yours, listening eagerly to it on the radio and flocking to the 
music counters to buy it in sheet form. The master orchestras of the world’s music centers may 
unite in pronouncing your symphony a significant and lasting contribution to musical literature. 
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The following widely known artists and composers will select the winners: Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, honorary judge; Eric De Lamarter, organist and 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and organist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church; Arthur Olaf Andersen, noted Chicago composer; Maurice Rosenfeld, music critic of 
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in sheet form and in The Chicago Daily News, as well as the permanent 
right to broadcast by radio; said rights to revert automatically to me one 
year from date hereof if The Chicago Daily News Company or its assigns 
do not, before that date, cause this composition to be published in sheet 
form or distributed through the National Association of Broadcasters for 
purposes of radio broadcasting. 
[have taken out my first naturalization ;apers to become a citizen] (cross out the 
phrase not applying) of the United States. 


I further certify that [ [am a citizen.] 


PRIZES 


First prize in each weekly sub-contest 
will be $50.00; second prize, $25.00; and 
third prize, $10.00. 

First prize in each grand contest, coy- 
ering one four-week period devoted to one 
type of music, will be $100.00; second 
prize, $50.00; and third prize, $25.00. 

In addition to receiving the above cash 
prizes, all the prize-winning selections will 
be distributed through the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters for the purpose of 
radio broadcasting. Furthermore, each 
composition winning first prize in a grand 
contest will be published in sheet form by 
the Boston Music Company of Boston and 
New York; The Daily News reserves the 
right to have the Boston Music Company 
publish any of the entries. 

If any composition thus published proves 
popular enough to run into more than one 
edition of 1,000 copies, The Daily News 
yields to the composer all royalties the 
Boston Music Company undertakes to pay. 
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Wuite a “cold” is always an important 
condition from the doctor’s viewpoint, it 
is not only important, but also of the first 
magnitude in singers. Everyone knows 
that if a singer has a cold it is often 
impossible for him to carry out his pro- 
gram, and, through some perversity of 
fate, quite often these infections take 
place just preceding an important en- 
gagement. It is for this reason that this 


article about colds is written from 
the viewpoint of one who has much to do 
with 


brief 


voice troubles of singers. 
Cold Preventives 
While preventive medicine is the 


watchword of the present-day physician, 
hitherto prevention of colds was regarded 


as quite impossible. The reason for this 
attitude is that the nature of colds has not 
been well understood until recently; and 
now we know that a cold is an acute in- 
fectious disease caused by various micro- 
organisms which find lodgment some- 
where on the respiratory mucous mem- 


Some persons are especially 
these infections because they 
are as the physician says “sensitized ;” 
that is, the protective mechanism of the 
body does not react against exposure to a 
cold and, therefore, the symptoms quickly 
upon the slightest provocation. By 
authorities it has been thought 
that frequent colds are influenced by what 
excessive acidity of 
Normally the blood is an 
and, while it never under 
any conditions becomes absolutely acid, 
its alkalinity is sometimes greatly dimin- 
ished, and particularly so in certain infec- 
tious 

ae 


book ) 


brane. 
( eptible to 


SUS - 


arise 
some 


is known as acidosis, 
the body fluids. 
alkaline fluid, 


diseases. 

subject is elaborated in a 
“Hygiene of the Voice,” now on the 
press of the MacMillan Company. 

Then, too, the building up and tearing 
down processes of the body which con- 
jointly are known as metabolism may be 
out of balance. There are certain glands 
such as the thyroid in the neck, the 
adrenal glands which lie adjacent to the 
kidneys and various others which are said 
to have an “internal secretion;” namely, a 
secretion which passes out into the 
general system and determines such 
matters as growth, digestion and blood 
pressure. All of this is too abstruse for 
our present purpose, but in order to 
understand the subject of colds one must 
have an adequate background. 


abore 


Lessened Resistance 

resistance is a common cause 
of all infections. For instance, if the 
surface of the body is exposed to cold, 
the blood is driven inward to the internal 
bringing about congestion and 
lessened resistance and derangement of 
function. Experimentally it has been 
proven that animals whose feet were ex- 
posed by standing in cold water were 
more susceptible to infection than those 
living under normal conditions. There- 


Lessened 


organs, 


fore, draughts and wet feet pre-dispose to 
colds because they lessen the body resist- 
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Cause and Cure of Singer’s Colds 
By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. D., New York City 


ance and enable the germs already present 
on, the respiratory mucous membrane to 
get in their work. Such conditions, for 
instance, as bad air from poorly venti- 
lated houses or public places lessen the 
body Likewise improper 
breathing due to obstructions such as a 
crooked partition in the nose, or diseased 
tonsils and adenoids cause a mal-function 
of the respiratory system. The air 
breathed during the night as well as in 
the daytime should be as pure as possible. 
Exercises in the open are especially desir- 
because the blood is oxygenated 
rapidly in the lungs, waste products are 


resistance, 


able 


quickly burned out in the tissues, respira- 
tion is activated, and the lungs and kid- 
neys are more vigorous in throwing off 
products of excretion. 

Another disideratum is the importance 
of proper clothing, especially underwear. 
It is equally foolish to wear in cold 
weather the flimsy, cotton underwear, 


ordinarily worn in the summer, or to wear 
a heavy flannel which causes the skin to 
perspire freely and keep it damp. As the 
advertisements have it, “the skin must 
breathe;” and hence the best kind of 
underwear, theoretically and_ practically, 
is a linen mesh or linen and wool com- 
bined in the same garment. Such tex- 
ture keeps the body surface warm and 
yet allows free ventilation to the skin, 
absorbing the moisture from the skin 
surface. 


Pet Remedies 

When a cold has been acquired, what is 
to be done? Many varieties of treatment 
have been recommended both in and out 
of the medical profession. Nearly 
everyone has some pet remedy, the most 
popular among which used to be quinine 
and whiskey, less spoken of in these latter 
days; but the principles of cure are 
dependent upon the fact that we have to 
deal with a local infection in the nose, 
throat or chest, which later becomes a 
constitutional or general infection just so 
soon as the bacteria and their toxines 
begin to extend their influence to the 
general system. 

The first symptom is a dryness, irrita- 
tion or tickling somewhere in the nose or 
back of the throat. This is probably due 
to bacterial activity and nature often 
produces a sneeze in the effort to get rid 
of the irritating particles. Following the 
sneeze, there is a copious outflow of se- 
cretion which is nature’s effort to wash 
the infection off of the mucous mem- 
brane. 

In the next stage, the watery secretion 
given way to a thick mucous or muco-pus, 
which is yellowish or even greenish and 
“very heavy,” as the expression is. At 
this stage, not only the nasal cavities 
commonly used in breathing are infected, 
but also the adjacent cavities known as 
sinuses or resonators. We then 
have to deal with a “sinus infection.” 
Further extension of the discharge may 
occur into the eustachian tubes and up in- 
to the ears, causing abscesses behind the 


accessory 


drum and ultimately mastoiditis. It is 
easy to see, therefore, what a_ serious 
matter a cold may sometimes become, and 


although many colds get well promptly 
without any special care or attention, 
there are many persons who suffer all the 
days of their lives from one such neglect- 


ed infection. 


The Family Doctor’s Part 

One should avoid self-medication and 
drug store “counter prescribing.” Every 
pharmacist has some profitable concoction 
which he sells as a cure or preventive for 
colds. These remedies usually fail, and 
then the general practitioner is consulted. 

It seems quite the natural thing to call 
in the family doctor, no matter what the 
illness. He is a tried and trusted friend, 
and “knows the constitution” as the home- 
ly phrase runs; but he has not as a rule 
been trained in local treatment of the 
respiratory infections, and looks upon the 
matter from a constitutional, symptomatic 
viewpoint. That is, he aims to relieve the 
symptoms through general medication via 
the stomach, and, of course, such measures 
as foot baths and hot applications and diet. 
If the problem is simple, the cold gets well 
promptly; but if the infection is severe, 
complications in the sinuses or ears arise, 
and eventually the respiratory specialist 
must take a hand and resort to heroic 
measures, when simple local treatment 
directed to the immediate site of the dif- 
ficulty might have aborted or cured the 
infection at the very beginning. 

The first thing for the patient to do 
is to get the bowels open by means of 
some good cathartic such as castor oil or 
epsom salts. Then a hot foot bath or a 
hot tub bath may be taken, followed by a 
glassful of hot lemonade. One should go 
immediately to bed and cover up with 
warm blankets in order to induce perspir- 
ation. The diet should be light; that is, 
scanty in amount and should consist of 
fresh vegetables chiefly. Meat should be 
interdicted for the time being, at least 
for most patients, as it increases the 
amount of waste to be thrown off by the 
system. 

Don’t 

There are some “dont’s” 
be strictly observed by singers, because 
they, above all others, suffer most from 
the consequences of neglected colds. In 
the first place, no singer should ever at- 
tempt to “sing through a cold.’ That is 
a boastful phrase which is too often found 
on the lips of those who are foolhardy 
enough, or, perhaps unfortunate enough, 
to be obliged to sing through an acute in- 
fection of the respiratory tract. Very 
often, the voice is strained at such times 
because the nose is obstructed, nasal res- 
onance is defective, and most of the 
vocal effort lies across the level of 
the larynx. A further reason is that the 
larynx is likely to be burdened with exces- 
sive secretion which causes the voice to 
sound harsh, prevents proper approxima- 
tion of the vocal cords and encourages 
forcing and straining 


which ought to 





It sometimes happens that the voice is 
very brilliant immediately preceding a 
cold. This is probably due to the fact 
that the mucous membrane is quite dry, 
the nose is open, and the cords free from 
secretion. Such a stage of happy exalta- 
tion is quickly succeeded by a stage of 
depression; for the voice is likely to be 
very bad or entirely lost for a few days 
thereafter. 


Five Points of Attack 


The principles upon which the specialist 
works are: first, to open the nose; second, 
to wash out the infection; third, to disin- 
infect; fourth, to soothe by means of some 
bland medicament; and fifth, to prescribe 
some inhalant or other remedial measure 
to be used at home. The first essential is 
to keep the nose open because that is the 
only way by which proper drainage and 
aeration can be secured. The second prin- 
ciple, that of irrigation, is logical because 
it flushes the mucous membrane surface 
and removes bacteria and their toxines. 
The third principle, that of destruction of 
micro-organisms, is important but needs 

be carried out with care as the disin- 
fectant applied may possibly do more 
harm than the bacteria themselves. The 
soothing principle is usually some anti- 
septic oil or combination of oils; and the 
inhalations used at home are commonly 
drugs which are precipitated into boiling 
water and the steam is inhaled therefrom. 

People who are subject to very frequent 
colds, “one after another,” as the ex- 
pression goes, require considerable study 
at the hands of the specialist. They are 
not infrequently the victims of chronic 
sinus disease, which means that one or 
more of the accessory cavities of the 
head are infected and perhaps contain pus 
which is discharged at times; but a cer- 
tain residue lies dormant or stagnant con- 
stantly. Body resistance is poor, and 
quite often there is a low blood pressure. 
Not infrequently these persons have 
suffered one or more severe attacks of 
influenza; and they have always noticed 
the pre-disposition to catch cold ever 
since. Here vaccines have sometitnes been 
used with success; but quite often surgi- 
cal operations are necessary im associa- 
tion with the vaccine. 


Proper Bathing : 
Sometimes proper bathing will help 
“harden” the body. In the morning, on 
rising, one may bathe the face and neck 
with cold water. Then sponge or spray 
the body with hot water 100 degrees Fah- 
renheit. This is to be followed by a quick 
plunge or spray with cold water. After 
rubbing the surface quickly with cold water, 
rub thoroughly dry with a rough Turkish 
towel, and “polish” the skin with a second 
dry towel. The skin should then be red 
and quickened, and one should experience 
a feeling of exhilaration commonly known 
as “reaction.” 
Where one has a shower apparatus, this 
procedure can be very well carried: out 
every morning; that is, a quick hot shower 
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followed by a quick cold shower with 
rapid drying and rubbing down. One may 
then dress in warm, clean underwear and 
face the elements with a sense of security 
against catching cold. . It must be under- 
stood, however, that there are many per- 
sons who could not safely undergo this 
vigorous hardening process. 

Let us briefly summarize what I have 
tried to set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

A cold is an acute respiratory infection, 
at first local, then constitutional in its 
effects. While very often a simple mat- 
ter, it may lead to serious complications, 
even death. It may be cured promptly 


within the first few hours, but can be cured 
only with difficulty when thoroughly 
“seated.” Never neglect a cold; never 
sing through a cold; do not consult a 
pharmacist, and do not depend upon the 
general practitioner of medicine unless he 
has. been especially trained in nose and 
throat work. Do not attempt to cure your- 
self by home treatment; because if you 
fail, as you are likely to, the cold will be- 
come thoroughly fastened upon you. 

A specialist will be quicker (and cheaper ) 
in the long run, and you will be saved hours 
of anxiety. One or two early treatments 
are sometimes all that are required to 
effect a cure. 





Suggestions for Singing Students 


By Arthur L. 


Effortless Effort 

Tue difference between easy singing, 
with tone of pure musical quality and the 
strenuous production of a harsh, unmusical 
tone is the difference between correct prop- 
erly placed effort and excessive muscular 
energy which results in strain. Singing is 
easy and natural when it is done correctly, 
yet it requires no small degree of muscular 
effort. It is harmful to ignore the fact 
there is effort in singing. The secret lies. 
in learning the distinction between correct 
effort and strain. To realize this distinc- 
tion means to form subconscious habits of 
muscular activity which will take care of 
all muscular effort, place it where it be- 
longs and correlate it so perfectly as to 
produce a balance, a poise, that will give 
a feeling of entire relaxation. 

The term relaxation, frequently used, is 
too often misunderstood. It is too fre- 
uently interpreted to mean a flabby in- 
ertia that loses every vestige of control 
and ends in a state of strain every whit 
as bad as overeffort. So far from being 
a flabby looseness relaxation is an active 
use of proper muscles so easily exerted 
and controlled that the effort becomes ef- 
fortiess—to use a paradox. This control 
cannot be acquired by simply thinking of 
ease, although that is one of the essentials. 
Pirst there must be an understanding of 
where each muscle which is to take part 
in the effort is located, what its relation- 
ship to the act is and how its activity is 
to be maintained and controlled. This 
means study of local effort. Thus, to 
breathe correctly, with a control that will 
deliver the current of air in just the proper 
quantity and with just the right steadiness 
of pressure to the vocal cords, one must 
know what muscles are involved, where 
they are located, how they act and what is 
necessary for their casy and complete 
control. This means a sufficient study and 
practice of breathing to convert this knowl- 
edge into subconscious habit. When this 
is done, the act of breathing in singing will 
be effortless, leaving the throat free from 
strain and will become the motive power 
ofthe voice, working with machine-like 
automatism in response to the will. 

This is the foundation of the vocal 
structure. A. stiff body, slow to respond 
to the mandates of the will, will communi- 
cate its stiffness to the vocal and speech 
organs—the larynx, jaw, tongue and lips. 
Whenever strain is felt in the throat or 
at the jaw and tongue, the student may be 
pretty sure that there is also stiffness of 
body. Lack of poise and loss of control 
result. The body should be studied well. 
Not necessarily in anatomical detail, but 
with a purpose to become perfectly famil- 
iar with the sensations which accompany 
the act of breathing, both inhalation and 
exhalation. The student should learn to 
breathe with ease, as a result of a will-act 
and with the body always free from strain. 
The mental, control of this breathing 
should be absolute and purely automatic. 


Manchester 


The act of phonation is an automatic 
one attended to by the larynx. All the 
student needs to do is to will to sing a cer- 
tain pitch and the larynx assumes the con- 
dition necessary to produce that pitch, pro- 
vided the breath is correctly used. There is 
no need for muscular help on the part of 
the muscles of throat, tongue or jaw. In 
truth, such action sets up an interference 
that defeats the intention. Here, again, lo- 
cal conditions must be studied. The ten- 
dencies of the muscles of throat, tongue 
and jaw must be learned, the sensations 
which accompany their activity must be- 
come so familiar that they will be antici- 
pated, and the effect on breath, pitch and 
tone be fully understood. Then will follow 
the elimination of unnecessary activity, 
the establishment of a control that will 
produce the same sense of ease and auto- 
matism as has been established with the 
breath act. As these muscular interfer- 
ences of the muscles lying above the larynx 
are eliminated, the student will become in- 
creasingly conscious of a feeling of poise, 
of ease and comfort and of a sub-con- 
scious control over the tone, that is de- 
lightful. He will find that his mind is the 
controlling factor and that all muscular 
effort responds to it, working in harmon- 
ious cooperation and with a balance that 
leaves the body free from strain and pro- 
duces relaxation without flabbiness. This 
is the explanation of effortless effort in 
singing, 

Singing Speech 

The uniting of speech and song is apt 
to disturb the balance that has been ac- 
quired by the practice of vocalization on 
vowels. The increased activity of the 
tongue and jaw communicates itself to the 
back of the mouth, causing over-activity 
and affecting the breath action. Here is 
a condition that calls for local-study. The 
use of the tongue, and the condition of the 
jaw, in forming closed vowel sounds and 
consonants must be analyzed and studied 
in detail. Only such action and muscular 
effort as are essential should be permitted 
and this should be done without allowing 
strain to assert itself. To illustrate: In 
singing “ah,” the jaw is dropped, the 
tongue lies flat on the floor of the mouth 
and the tone is quietly breathed forward. 
To sing long “a” (as in fate), the tongue 
rises at the dorsum (just in front of the 
middle) slightly. To sing “e” (as in feet), 
the dorsum rises slightly higher than for 
“a.” Watching the tongue as the following 
series of vowels, “ah”—‘‘a”—“ee”—is sung 
the student will become aware of the 
tendency of the tongue to rise throughout 
its entire length, with an abrupt jump and 
a stiffness that reaches down to its base. 
He will find that this condition of the 
tongue extends to the jaw, which also be- 
comes more or less set. As he tries to 
make the tone against this stiffened con- 
dition he -will find that he is making an 
effort to push the tone past the obstruction 
thus ‘formed and the whole vocal mechan- 
ism has become’ disarranged. 
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Unequalled 


This year you deserve the joy of a new 
Brambach Baby Grand whether you 
are student or professor. It occupies 
no more space and costs no more than 
a high-grade upright. Its glorious tone, 
its beautiful casing, its lasting excel- 
lence are astonishing. 


And yet, not so surprising when it is 
realized that one hundred years ago, 
Franz Brambach set an ideal which has 
ever been held in mind. 
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of construction. 
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lies in overcoming the stiff action of the 
tongue, lifting it less and keeping it free 
from strain. Then, instead of feeling that 
the vowel “made,’ he should 
think of it as quietly breathed to the upper 
teeth in front of the tongue passing the 
slightly lifted tongue without interference. 


must be 


He should be content with a small tone to 
with, increasing its volume as he 
acquires control. This is another instance 
of establishing poise and effortless effort. 

Similar analysis of consonants will re- 


begin 


veal tendencies of the tongue which also 
interfere with easy tone production. “1,” 
“d,” “n” and “t” are produced by the tip 
of the tongue. As the student attempts to 
them to a wal aeerlay ee 
“dah,” “day,” “no,” “too,” he will be very 
apt to use more than the tip and to make 
the action too violently. This disturbs the 
even flow of the breath and induces a push 
at the base of the tongue. Care taken to 
learn just what movement of the tip is 
needed to form these consonants and prac- 
tice in that use will give control, eliminat- 


prefix vowel, 


ing all unnecessary action and bringing 
about the proper balance. Then, if a 
series of tones is sung to these syllables, 
the effortless effort will again be felt. 


Merging the Speaking Voice Into 
Singing Tone 

Singing is speech combined with sus- 
tained tone. The psychology is identical in 
both cases. The breath use constitutes the 
main difference in the physical act. It 
follows that the most logical way in which 
to approach the study of singing tone is 
to proceed from speech to sustained tone. 
Establish in the student’s mind the acts 
involved in producing the spoken tone, 
namely, the acts of tongue, jaw and lips, 
the conditions which exist in mouth and 
throat, the action of the breath and the at- 
titide of the mind toward them. These, 
perceived, proceed to the production of a 
more sustained tone while maintaining 
these conditions. This procedure may be 
somewhat as follows: Pronounce “no” five 
Notice that all activity is 
located at the teeth and lips, the tip of the 
tongue only being while the jaw 
moves slightly and loosely. The breath 
act comes from the rib muscles. There is 
no sense of effort, no mental strain; the 
thing is done naturally and easily. Get 


or six times. 


used 


thoroughly in mind these conditions and 
the mental state which accompanies them, 
and sustain the “no” somewhat longer. As 
a rule, the mental attitude will change and 
a distinct mental effort be felt to make the 
tone, resulting in a push at the root of the 
tongue and a movement of the entire 
tongue. The feeling of ease is gone, the 
sensation of doing the act naturally and 
without anxiety has changed to one of 
anxious care. Note the difference between 
the speaking and sustaining and bring the 
latter to coincide with the former. Persist 
until the sustained tone can be made with 
no more effort of vocal organs and breath 
and mind than the simple act of speech. 
This accomplished, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of tone production has been largely 
mastered. 


“A great musician is a paradox, a mir- 
acle, a multiple-sided man—stern, firm, 
selfish, proud, unyielding; yet sensuous as 
the ether, tender as a woman, innocent as 
a child, and as plastic as potters’ clay, And 
with most of them, let us frankly admit it, 
the hand of the Potter shook. When peo- 
ple write about musicians, they seldom 
write moderately, The man is either a 
selfish rogue or an angel of light—it all 
depends on your point of view. And the 
~urious part is, both are right.’—E bert 
HvusBBARD, 





Music, Muscle, Work and 
Imagination 


By Grace May Stutsman 





THE pianist or violinist who gives up 
her practicing when household duties 
become a part of her daily routine has 
failed to make the proper use of her 
imagination. Too often, instead of becom- 
ing the “driver” she assumes the role of 
the “driven.” Usually the problem narrows 
down to a question of essentials, and it is 
astonishing how many non-essentials creep 
into this category. 

Think how many times the flexors of 
the fingers are used in the act of washing 
dishes. If the mind is put to it, many 
helpful exercises can be invented for 
strengthening muscles not commonly used 
in actual practice. A turn of the wrist in 
placing a dish in the drainer, a relaxed, 
rotary motion in dusting, together with a 
liberal amount of bending from the hips 
only, knees stiff, all assist in the develop- 
ing process. Cold cream, rubber gloves 
for moist tasks and chamois for dry ones 
are also a helpful factor. 

Much practicing may be done away 
from the instrument. Knotty problems in 
rhythm or bits of difficult phrasing can 
be worked out over a piece of sewing or 
cleaning. The tricky passage can always 
be propped open where an_ occasional 
glance may be secured. Again, the piece 
may be thought through from memory 
until it is partially polished, and the 
finishing touches may be put on later at 
the instrument. ; 

Muscle and imagination, plus concen- 
tration, make up the backbone of success. 
Determination and perseverance might be 
added, although they are automatically 
present, if one’s desires are sincere. Never- 
theless, little can be accomplished unless 
the imagination is in constant use. Train 
it to assist you out of your difficulties. 
Force yourself to acquire an optomistic 
philosophy. One’s attitude toward life is 
always reflected in her playing. 

Almost no situation is so bad but that 
it might be worse. Discontent, dissatis- 
faction and above all, self-pity are deadly 
enemies to any sort of success. The 
sooner they are whipped from _ the 
thoughts the sooner one begins to feel the 
power suggested by the great preacher’s 
admonition: “That ye study to be quiet” 
(well poised) “and to do your own busi- 
ness” (self-control) “and to work with 
your own hands” (daily household tasks). 
There are few people whose hand tech- 
nic could not be improved by a judicious 
amount of manual labor. 


Fifteen Concentrated Minutes 


By Jean McMichael 





Do not feel yourself peculiarly virtuous 
when you practice a great length of time. 
The concentrated fifteen minutes means far 
more than the five hours dissipated in 
resultless practice. 

For the young singer -fifteen minutes of 
practice at one time is sufficient, but in 
that period of time concentrate—then rest 
for half an hour or more, after which 
practice another fifteen minutes, and so on. 

By this method the young singer does 
not overstrain the voice; and, if applied 
conscientiously, the rapid progress one 
makes is surprising. 

Naturally, the vocal student cannot en- 
dure the same amount of strain as the 
pianist can in his practice; but in both 
cases it is not the time consumed, but how 
much you concentrate in the time given 
to your studies. 

Fifteen Minutes’ Concentration is worth 
hours of thoughtless work, 














THE ETUDE 


As a CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For Teachers and Students 
of Singing 
This Book will Be Most Appropriate 
Thousands of Dollars are spent on singing 


lessons that do not teach how to produce a 
correctly place tone. 


Practical Natural 
Common Sense 


Voice Technique 
By GUIDO FERRARI 


Teacher of Singing 


THE ONLY SELF INSTRUCTION BOOK WRITTEN 
WHICH TEACHES THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A BEAUTIFUL NATURAL FREE TONE 


Explains in a clear concise manner, easily under- 
stood by any one, the development of a good, 
clear and resonant voice. A complete study of 
tone production. Illustrations and explanations 
show fully and accurately the correct position of 
the mouth and tongue. Fully explains breath 
control. It teaches how to sing. Every word and 
note is a lesson. 


CHRISTMAS CASH PRICE $5.00 
Make remittance by check or Post Office money order to 


GUIDO FERRARI 
PRESSER BLDG. 1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just Out 


COLLECTIVE 
VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. Clippinger 
Designed for teaching the principles of 
Voice Culture in Classes, Choirs, Choruses, 


High Schools, ete. Sent on receipt of One 
Dollar. Address 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 
617 Kimball Hall Chicago 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following as readings or 
as vocal solos: 


DreEAMIN’ INDE TWILIGHT . . . .. (Negro) 
FHATs 2. <0). 0! sje he ete apace ee ae 
Keep A SMILIN’ 34) shee ne . (Inspirational) 
‘Tre Lapizs’)Aipe.) eee . « (Humorous) 


Mia Car.oTtTa . a 
A Perrect Littte Lapy . 
SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . 
Spirit oF °*/65 Peep ee (Patriotic) 
Tue StoryoraSonc ... . . (Dramatic) 
THe YOUNGEST IN THE Famity (Humorous juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35¢. 
The set of ten “Erupe 1924 Cotzection,” $3.00. 
Complete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
CHICAGO 


623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, 
RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


(Italian dial.) 
(Humorous juvenile) 
. (Swede dial.) 


MAH DAWLIN’ HONEY CHILE 
A high class lullaby song for concert use, 30c per copy. 
Complimentary copy to Teachers and public singers. 


ENCORE MUSIC CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


LOUIS REILLY 
Teacher of Singing 


24 Rose St. 


STUDIO 49 West 86th Street 


NEW YORK 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
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Letters from 
Readers 





Carrying Music to Remote Places 
To THp BrupE: 

How few young music teachers, full of 
courage and high ideals, turn to the far-away 
places where music is scarcest and perhaps 
most needed. 

I was entirely unaware of the opportuni- 
ties in store when we moved to a Western 
ranch. Bre many months, however, inquir- 
ies began to come in. They had heard that 
I was a musician, and would I give lessons? 

This was a real surprise, and the outcome 
an even greater one. First it was the child 
of a neighbor half a mile away. ‘Then the 
school teacher, to be followed by two of her 
pupils. Later came an urgent request from 
a woman on a six-mile-distant ranch, that I 
teach her children. The distance was too 
much for two pupils; but the lady’s insist- 
ence led to a visit to the neighborhood which 
resulted in all the pupils I could teach in 
a day. 

The class grew steadily, though most were 
beginners. After seven months of labor we 
gave a recital—the first event of the kind 
that many of them had known. The work 
has grown till it could easily be made to 
fill six days. 

There must be hundreds of such localities. 
People everywhere are hungry for music. 
They need musical education which the me- 
chanical players will not satisfy, The peo- 
ple want to create music themselves. An op- 
portunity awaits many young teachers. 

KATHERIND JOY POSTLE. 





Don’t Like Jazz 
To THe ETUDE: 
While on a vacation in Canada this sum- 
mer, I found most of the younger generation 


crazy about ragtime and jazz. 
When will our young people recover from 


this jazz mania. Many of us older ones 
played it in the past; and it seems to me 
that the phonograph has had much to do 
with keeping up the vogue for this cheap 
musie. 

I have always loved to play the better music, 
such as the Moszkowski Spanish Dances, high 
class songs, both sacred and secular, and, in 
fact, any good music. However, one finds 
very few of the younger set of to-day who 
ean sit down and play selections from the 
operas and such songs as The Lost Chord, 
or a piece like the March of the Israelites, 
by Costa, and play them with anything like 
the right spirit 

They seem absolutely lost when trying 
this sort of music, and ask for Barney Google 
or Yes, We Have No Bananas. Such junk! 

JOHN BOURNE, 
New York. 


Keeping Up the Interest 
To THp ETUDE: 

A very successful plan I followed this sum- 
mer is as follows: Many of the parents re- 
quested me to continue through the summer 
—during the school vacation. In order to 
hold the pupil’s interest, I use the music 
teacher’s desk tablet, leaving the written 
instruction for each lesson, and grading this 
when it is recited, either as excellent, very 
good, good, or poor. Five recitations, graded 
as excellent or very good, gave the pupil a 
“reward card” with a composer’s picture on 
it. Fifteen recitations, graded excellent or 
very good, gave a prize card with the pupil’s 
name neatly written on it. Forty-five lessons, 
graded excellent or very good, gave the pu- 
pil a composer’s picture ten by twelve inches, 
in a neat frame.. This carried the pupil 
through the hot summer season, with very 
few missed lessons from anyone. The inter- 
est and enthusiasm were splendid all through, 
from the young student of six or seven years 
to those older. 

O. H. PARKER, 
Florida. 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A booklet ful! of helpful information for piano 


teachers, giving advice on works to use from the very 


Send a Postal for It Now. 
Phila., Pa. 


start. 
Theodore Presser Co., 
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Music Study for the Employed 
To Tun ETUDE: 

Those who work a part of the day, and 
wish to improve their spare time by studying 
music, may be interested and assisted by 
my experience. 

Usually one’s heart is set on learning some 
particular pieces, some of which may be 
beyond our ability. 

In learning a new piece which seems dif- 
ficult, usually the trouble fies in only a few 
of its measures, while the rest of the com- 
position is comparatively easy. 

I have saved much time and labor by the 
following method of study. First the piece 
is played through to discover the difficult 
passages. Each of these is then practiced 
a number of times, separately, after which 
the entire piece is again played; and usually 
much that was troublesome has disappeared. 

Also, practicing the scales and studies for 


a half hour or more early in the morning 
will be found to give much better results 
than if it is done later when the mind has 


been distracted by other things. 

When not taking lessons, one is apt to 
neglect the scales; but their regular practice 
will add much to one’s playing. Get the less 
interesting work out of the way first. The 
more pleasing learning of pieces will be sure 
to be done. The other might be forgotten. 

ADELINE HUXLEY, 
Chicago. 


Distorted Ears 
To THE ETUDE: 

Charles Marie Widor, in the October issue 
of Tun Erups, brings up a question that has 
always interested me very much. Can the 
human ear be developed to really like some 
of the awful sounds that I hear under the 
head of foreign music? Am I all wrong? 
Am I tone deaf? Stravinsky, Wagner, De- 
bussy have all come within my grasp, when 
I hear their works played by orchestras. 
However, there is still much of Debussy that 
means nothing to me when I play it at the 
piano. It seems to me that we have gone 
beyond the limits of aural perception in much 
of our music. I love music too well to have 
it mutilated. And much of the modern 
music seems mutilation to me. 

G. E. MILLER, 
Iowa. 
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BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented 
Shaving Brushes 


True friends of shavers and 
razors. Easy shaves and 
smooth skins. Bristles, hair 
and handles never part coms 
pany. Held with pure rubber 
vulcanized ashardas granite. 
Sterilizedcompletely, sealed 
singly in packages. Infection 
cannot come from them. 
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Send for Illustrated Literature 








John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over! 14 
Years and the Largest in the World 
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The Most Desirable Christmas 


Present of 


This Year 


The Famous Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit Safely Transforms 
Lankiest Hair Into Beautiful Permanent Waves 


Price Now Only $15 































Outfit Gave Theat- 
rical Star These 
NATURAL Curls 

“A friend waved my 

perfectly straight 
hair last April with 
your marvelous Out- 
fit. Now I just wet 
and curl it over my 
finger, the same as 
real naturally curly 
hair,’ writes MIss 

GracH MOORMAN, 

1256 Sth Ave., San 

Francisco, Cal. 





Mrs. 
GARET’S 


Ce 


‘Your Home Outfit Is 

: Wonderful’’ 
Writes pretty Berry Merr- 
RILL, 1426 BH. Fox St., South 
Bend, Ind. ‘My bob was 
straight as could be before. 
Now I have pretty curls |; 
and waves ALL THE 
TIME.” 

Shampoos Make Her 
LANOIL-Waves Wavier 
“T waved myself three 
months ago, haveshampooed 
my hair often since, and 
my curls and waves look|} 
more beautiful every day,” 
writes Mrs. EvunLALiA Hus- 
BARD, 2506 E. 18th St., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
HE whole country is talking about 
the sensational success of the won- 
derful Nestle Lanort Home Outfit, 
invented by Mr. C. Nestle, the 
eminent New York hair genius. Where- 
ever it goes, this dainty apparatus, in a 
single application, is transforming the 
straightest, stubbornest, dullest hair into 
beautiful, soft, bright natural curls, waves 
and ringlets which water, perspiration, 
fog, rain and shampoos only make more 
charmingly wavy and curly. 


Over Half a Million Women and 
Girls Already Thankful 


over a year, 100,241 Outfits 
have been sent for under the 30 days’ 
free trial offer. With them, nearly six 
hundred thousand waves have been given. 
Entire families and their friends get curly 
hair with a single apparatus. Children, 
four years old, are waved safely and com- 
fortably. Letters and photographs pour 
in, brimful of ecstacy with our customers’ 
new freedom from nightly curling pins, 
irons and fluids—of joy with their luxu- 
riant, lasting waviness. 


LANOIL Waves Withstand Per- 
spiration, Shampoos, Etc. 


In little 


Mr. Nestle is known the world over as 
inventor of the remarkable Lanomw Proc- 
ess which has made permanent waving 
as safe and pleasant as a shampoo! In 
his two magnificent New York Establish- 
ments, over 200 Lanort Waves are given 
every day to New York’s smartest women. 
But if you cannot come to him, or to a 
professional Nestle Lanorm Waver, let 
this little Outfit give you quickly, easily, 
safely, that dream of your lifetime, lovely 
naturally wavy hair. 
when addressing our advertisers. 


Daughter’s Curls 
Delight Mother 
LULU 
mont, W. 
she waved 9-year-old MAr- 
hair 
months before this lovely 
photo was taken. 


. ACS: ? cue 
The Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit in Use 
A single application gives you naturally 
curly hair. No breakage, frizz or harsh- 
ness is possible. The waving is com- 
fortable and quick; the results are per- 
manent and lovely. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 





Kern, Fair- 
Va., writes 


about six 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request. 


Home Outfit Is Sent Anywhere 

on 30 Days’ Free Trial 

But we do not ask you to take the Outfit 
on our word. Convince yourself by using 
the Outfit in your own home. We will 
send it to you with free trial materials. 
Wave your hair following the simple 
directions. Then wait. Wash, brush, 
comb, test it in any way you see fit. If 
your lovely, soft curls and waves do not 
look and act exactly like naturally wavy 
hair through every test, no explanations 
are necessary. Just return the Outfit, 
and every cent of its cost of $15, deposited 
with us or with your postman will be 
refunded immediately. 

Do not delay. The trial costs you noth- 
ing, and Christmas knocks at your door 
with dances and other social functions. 
Send the coupon, or: a letter or postal 
immediately to have your Outfit sent you 
on free trial at once. 

Nestie Lanoit Co., Lrp., Dept. E 
ESTABLISHED 1905 

12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 

Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 

| NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. E ; 

12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Nestle LANOIL. Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after 
using the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am 
not satisfied, I may return the Outfit any time 
within 30 days, and receive back every cent of its 
cost of $15. 
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I enclose $15 in check, money order, ot 
bank draft as a deposit. 





ef 42 er to deposit the $15 with my post 
man when the Outfit arrives. 
OR, check HERE........ if. only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired, 
NOMGé osc scccvcvcccceccctccsripepsderoondnescvessacvecnncn 
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THE tremendous increase in the number 
of new organs being installed in churches 
throughout the country has resulted in a 
very real problem to those churches not 
so situated as to have the services of an 
accomplished organist. Many musical 
people, capable of performing passably on 
a piano or reed organ, are confronted with 
the task of handling a modern pipe organ, 
with its multitude of mechanical accessor- 
ies made possible by the perfection of 
pneumatic and electric action, knowing 
nothing of how to obtain the best results 
with the resources at their command. Of 
course, it is impossible in a short article 
to give a complete outline of what can 
be used to advantage in the average small 
organ, the purpose of this article is merely 
to make suggestions that have proven of 
value to many who have been placed in 
like circumstances. 





The Average Small Organ 

Let us suppose that a church installs a 
small organ, costing from $2500 to $3500. 
This organ will have either pneumatic or 
electric action, with from seven to ten 
speaking stops, and from nine to twelve 
couplers, together with the Swell Pedal, 
Crescendo Pedal, Great to Pedal Revers- 
ible, Sforzando Pedal Combination, Pis- 


tons, etc. The usual make-up of such an 
organ is as follows: 
Great Organ 
Opens DiapasonSani acne Sit: 
Melodia (or Clarabella).... 8 ft. 
Dulciana ae 8 ft. 
Octave: 2} ice eee eee 4 ft 
Swell Organ 
Salicional. cece se eee 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason .......... 8 ft. 
Hintentlarmonic. eee 4 ft. 
Oboe wey: « «eke See eee 8 ft. 
Pedal Organ 
B GUI CON Ss <icy.0.0 eee ee 16 ft 


Stop Families 
These will be the actual speaking stops, 
and by speaking stops we refer to sets of 
pipes, and not to mechanical stops such as 
couplers and pistons. Each of these stops 
has a characteristic quality of tone, and 
they may be grouped into four “families” 
of tone, as follows: 
Diapason Tone. 
Open Diapason (Great). . 
Dulciana (Great). 
Octave (Great). 

Flute Tone. 
Melodia (Great). 
Stopped Diapason (Swell). 
Flute Harmonic (Swell). 
Bourdon (Pedal). 

String Tone. 
Salicional (Swell). 

Reed Tone. 
Oboe (Swell). 

It is im the proper use of these different 
stops, in combining them together, using 
the couplers, and so on,.that the inex- 
perienced organist finds the greatest dif- 
ficulty. 











The Organist’s Etude 


It is the Ambition of The Etude to Make the Department an Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself 


The Inexperienced Organist and the New Organ 
By Ernest I. Mehaffey 


Let us suppose that Mrs. Jones or Mrs. 
Smith must learn to play the new organ. 
They know nothing whatever about the 
tonal combinations, the couplers, the mean- 
ing of “8 ft.,” “4 ft.’ Their town perhaps 
does not possess a good organ teacher, or 
they are too far from a city where one 
can be obtained. What are they to do? 
The new organ is in, it must be played. 
They have always played the reed organ 
or the piano for services, but now they 
must tackle that most complicated of in- 
struments, the modern pipe organ. 

First, let them obtain a thoroughly mod- 
ern and up-to-date technical work on the 
study of the organ. Such a work may be 
obtained from any progressive publish- 
ing house. Stainer, Dickinson and Barnes 
all have written most successful works 
for the study of the organ. Full expla- 
nations are given as to the proper method 
of handling the pedals, manual touch, as 
well as many other features, and the em- 
bryo organist can accomplish much by sin- 
cere and earnest study, eyen though he 
may have to study alone and without the 
guidance of an experienced teacher, 


Couplers 
Second, let the organist study out the 
nomenclature of the stops and couplers. 

The organist will notice that every stop 

and every coupler has a number on it, 

“8 ft.,”’ “4 ft.” “16 ft..”’ and that there are 

more stops marked “8 ft.” than either 

“4 ft.” or “16 ft.’ Those stops which are 

“8 ft.” are the same pitch as the corres- 

ponding notes on the piano and receive 

their name from the fact that the lowest 
pipe in these stops is usually 8 ft. long. 

The “4 ft.” stops are one octave higher 

in pitch than the 8 ft. stops and the “16 

ft.” stops are one octave lower in pitch 

than the “8 ft.” stops. In addition to the 
actual speaking stops, there will be the 
usual array of couplers to be mastered. 

Generally speaking, on the small modern 

organ, they are as follows: 
Swell to Great. 

Swell to Great 4 ft. 

Swell to Great 16 ft. 

Swell to Pedal. 

Swell to Swell 4 ft. 

Swell to Swell 16 ft. 

Swell to Unison On and Off. 
Great to Great 4 ft. 

Great Unison On and Off. 

Great to Pedal. 

These couplers operate as follows: 

Swell to Great—Connects Swell Organ to 
the Great Organ at Unison Pitch 

Swell to Great 4ft.—Connects Swell Or- 
gan to Great Organ one octave higher 
than the Swell to Great coupler. 

Swell to Great 16 ft—Connects Swell Or- 
gan to Great Organ one octave lower 
than the Swell to Great coupler. 

Swell to Pedal—Connects Swell Manual 
to Pedal Keys. 

Swell to Swell 4 ft—Couples Swell Or- 
gan to itself, so that it sounds one oc- 
tave higher than the notes played. 


Swell to Swell 16 ft—Couples Swell Or- 
gan to itself, one octave lower than the 
notes played. 

Swell Unison On and Off—Great Unison 
On and Off.—These couplers throw off 
the Unison pitch or normal pitch at 
which the organ is played. They should 
be ON for all ordinary purposes, being 
thrown off only when special solo com- 
binations are desired. 

Great to Great 4 ft—Couples the Great 
Organ to itself, one octave higher than 
Unison Pitch, 

Great to Pedal—Connects the Great, Man- 
ual to the Pedal Keys. This may be 
operated by the Great to Pedal Rever- 
sible, which throws the coupler ON if 

it is OFF, and OFF if it is ON. 


Combinations 

Great care should be used in the combi- 
nations with 4 and 16 ft. couplers. If not 
used properly, they make the organ sound 
unbalanced, either too shrill and screechy, 
or thick and muddy. Be sure that the 
Unison Couplers are ON when using the 
organ for all ordinary purposes. Many 
an organ builder has had a “hurry-up” 
call to a church to “fix the organ. so it 
would play,” only to find that the organ- 
ist had left the Unisons OFF. 

Suppose one wishes to start with the 
softest stop on the organ and build up the 
tone gradually to the full organ. The 
stops would be put or in the following 
order, playing on the Great Organ: 
. Swell to Great. 

. Swell to Pedal. 

. Great to Pedal. 

. Salicional and Bourdon. 
speaking stops.) 

5. Dulciana. 

6. Stopped Diapason. 

7. Flute Harmonie. 

8 

9 


WN R 


(First 


. Melodia. 

. Oboe. 
10, Open Diapason. 
11. Octave. 
12. Swell to Great 4 ft. 
13, Swell to Great 16 ft. 
14. Great to Great 4 ft. 


Accompaniments 

For accompanying vocal solos, quartets, 
and similar combinations, generally speak- 
ing, the organist should use -the stops in 
the above order of ‘their power, up to the 
proper volume of ‘tone required for the 
particular composition being played. For 
accompanying one whose voice runs low, 
the Salicional will be found most effective 
in the softer passages, for high sopranos 
and tenors, the flutes will give good sup- 
port. 

There are numerous combinations of 
tone which may be worked out, giving 
plenty of variety and many effective solo 
combinations. The organist’s attention 
should be directed to finding what particular 
stops sound well on his instrument, which 
combine the best. It is impossible to give 
any definite outline of this on paper. The 








strings sound well, when contrasted with 
flutes; the Oboe used alone as a solo stop 
is always effective; the flute stops used 
alone with a Dulciana accompaniment on 
the Great are always effective. 


The Crescendo Pedal 

The Crescendo Pedal is an accessory 
which is very useful, but may, like all 
other things, be misused. It brings on the 
stops in the order of their power, from 
the softest stop to the full organ. The 
organist should be able to so handle his 
organ so as to be independent of this pedal, 
reserving it only for passages where the 
feet and hands are so occupied as to ren- 
der its use imperative. The Combination 
Pistons are, of course, useful in bringing 
on combinations of tone when needed. 
The Sforzando Pedal brings on the Full 
Organ, and is used only when every stop 
and coupler of the organ is needed. 

Constant and earnest practice along 
methodical lines is the one thing that will 
make the novice proficient in the art of 
organ playing. Set aside a certain portion 
of each practice period for Manual work, 
another portion for Pedaling, one for reg- 
istration, and so on, and the results will 
be bound to come. 


Choir Suggestions 





By I. H. Bartholomew 





Tue following practical suggestions on 
choir etiquette are offered to the choir 
members by the organist of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa., as the 
outcome of living experiences that stood 
the test of years of service: 

1. If possible, always be on time. The 
success of the work depends upon your 
punctuality. 

2. If you are unable to attend the re- 
hearsals or church service, inform the or- 
ganist of your intended absence, so that 
proper choir arrangements can be made. 

3. Don’t make your attendance at choir 
rehearsals or church services a matter of 
convenience instead of one of the most 
urgent and sacred duties. Assist in main- 
taining a good choir attendance. 

4. When you come to the choir room, 
robe in a quiet manner, select the proces- 
sional, and be ready for the service. You 
need at least a few minutes to get warm 
or cool, to compose your body and mind, 
and breathe a prayer before the service 
begins. 

5. Be devout. in every attitude, and 
thoughtful for the comforts of others. 

6. Under all circumstances appear seri- 
ous and avoid being fussy. 

7. All whispering should be studiously 
avoided during the service. 


8. Overcome slouching postures. Bear 


in mind the congregation is observant. To 
be seated with the congregation, without 
offering a satisfactory reason to the or- 
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ganist, should be equivalent to a resigna- 
tion. 

9. Jesting or loud talking, either before 
or after the close of the service, should be 
discouraged. 

10. Speak a bright, cheery word to as 
many as possible at the close of the service. 

11. Never criticise any part of the 
church service, unless you have studied the 
problem and are positive you have some- 
thing better to offer. It is only the false 
critic who finds fault. Surely, there is 
always something helpful in any church 
service; speak of that; forget that part 








of the service which does not appeal to 
you. 

12. Putting on graceful and impressive 
vestments will not add sanctity to public 
worship, unless those who wear them seem 
to have an exalted conception of the sanc- 
tity of their office. 

13. Let us endeavor to serve our church 
better to-morrow than to-day; to be alive 
in every part of our being; to realize the 
possibilities that are in us; to do all that 
we can; to become all that we are capable 
of becoming; to have an exalted ideal and 
work with enthusiasm to attain it. 


How Henry Ward Beecher Would “Redeem” the 
Sabbath with Music 


Few pastors of the past or present ever 
laid more stress upon music than did Henry 
Ward Beecher. During his lifetime he in- 
sisted upon having the best organists and 
the best singers obtainable for his choir. 
Mme. Emma Thursby was for many years 
the solo soprano in Plymouth Church. 
Beecher often expressed himself upon 
music and in one of his famous orations 
upon the subject, said: 

“As a preparation for religious meet- 
ings, sing. As a preparation for the sanctu- 
ary and its privileges, sing. As a prepara- 
tion for self-examination, or as a means of 
pushing in the worldly stops, and drawing 
out the religious stops of the organ, sing. 
And let the children sing. Joining in the 
singing hymns is eminently profitable. 


Relief to Care 

“The singing of hymns also carries with 
it great relief to care. There is many a 
woman, I think, whose life, passed in the 
household, is filled with fears and anxieties, 
and oftentimes with troubles which her 
pride never suffers her to express, except 
toward God. I believe that there is many 
and many a woman who endures uninter- 
rupted trials, who is shut up to herself, 
hing sustained through all her dreary pil- 
‘image by the power of Christian hymns. 
‘She sings, and the hymns that she sings 
are such as reach over almost every con- 
ceivable condition of the mind or heart. 

“The very wine of experience has been 
pressed out, and hymns have been found to 
contain it. So the griefs which come and 
go in a day can be easily soothed; and the 
sorrows and cares which will not go can 
be made tolerable, by the sweet aid of song. 
Joys can be excited out of sadness. Pa- 
tience can be inspired out of discourage- 
ment. The sweetest and richest experiences 
can be attained through the voice of music. 
Men can oftentimes find in song, joys 
which the sanctuary itself fails to give 
them. 


Saving the Sabbath 

“Such being the power of music, it 
seems to me that it ought to occupy a much 
more important place in the realm of in- 
struction. There are those who ask, ‘What 
shall make the Sabbath-day more accept- 
able? What shall save the Sabbath-day ?’ 
If you ever save the Sabbath day you must 
make it attractive. You will never drive 
this great American people into Sunday as 
into a net. You will never drive men into 
the Sabbath-day as into a prison house. If 
it opens its cavernous doors, and invites 
men only to a condition of restraint and 
formal obedience, they will not enter it. 
And every American church that would 
redeem the Sabbath-day must do it not by 
holding up texts badly construed or mis- 
reasoned upon. 

“You must make the Sabbath-day the 
sweetest day of the week. Then no argu- 
ment will be needed to induce men to ac- 
cept it. If you are not willing to do that, 
then you should shut your mouth evermore 
on the subject of the desecration of the 
Sabbath. In every houschold it is the duty 


of father and mother to extort from their 
children, in after years, the testimony, that 
of all the days of the week there was none 
that they liked so well as Sunday. Of all 
the days of the week there was none that I 
liked so little as Sunday, when I was a 
boy. Of all the days of the week now, 
there is none on which I work so much as 
on Sunday. And if to work on Sunday is 
to break the Sabbath, then I am one of the 
greatest of Sabbath breakers, for I work 
about all day, and sometimes all night. 
But, after all, it is the joy-day of the whole 
week to me. And if you would redeem the 
Sabbath, make it more cheerful in the 
household. Give it the exhilaration of 
song. Give it the social element which 
goes with psalms and hymns. 

“Tf you do not make the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath-day a place of joy and not gloom, 
you cannot express the spirit of such a 
sanctuary with a noble life of manhood, 
and with high conceptions that touch the 
whole range of faculties; if the reason, 
if the taste, if the moral faculties, if the 
deeper spring of the soul, are touched, and 
the mysteries of the world to come are 
sounded out, and men are thoroughly held, 
then no house will be large enough for the 
congregation that will be eager to partici- 
pate in the services of religion. For under 
such circumstances religion has the power 
to make men’s sorrows lighter, their joys 
brighter, and their hopes more rapturous. 


Make Religion Attractive 

“When religion is made attractive: when 
it is made by singing and other instru- 
mentalities, to appeal to men’s best feel- 
ings; when it makes the sanctuary a place 
where men are so happy that they would 
rather part with their daily bread than the 
bread of the Lord which they obtain there, 
then there will be no difficulty in getting 
men to observe the Sabbath-day. Make it 
better than any other day and then men 
will observe it of their own accord. But 
you cannot dry it, dessicate it, make it a 
relic of the past, and then get men to bow 
down to it and respect it. Make it a loving 
day, a heart-jumping day, a free-thinking 


day, a day of inspiration and hope, and 
then you will redeem it. 
“Though I smiled at the notion of a 


grand peace jubilee before I went to Bos- 
ton, when I came away from there, I said, 
‘Whatever effect may be produced by this 
thing here, I am satisfied that it is in the 
power of music to have an international in- 
fluence.’ And the time will come when, by 
pictures, by mechanic arts, and by indus- 
trious affiliations, all nations shall be under 
one brotherhood, so that it will be impossi- 
ble for ambition to rend them asunder or 
lead man to destroy man. 

“Let us then pray for the days of song. 
Sing, man; sing, woman. Or if you can- 
not sing, make a joyful noise to the Lord. 
Sing in your house. Sing by the wayside. 
Sing upon the sea. Sing in the wilderness. 
Sing always and everywhere. Pray by 
singing. Recite truths by chanting songs. 
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“Tt came upon the miani ight clear 
That glorious song of old, 

é . : : 
From angels bending near the earth 


To touch their harps of gold.” 


The crowd always goes to 
the Thompsons 


Christmas Eve. 
at the Thompsons, 
Everybody joins in the lovely old 
songs. The crowd always goes there, for 
the Thompsons are blessed with a Weaver 
Player Piano—truly a harp of gold. 





play, of countless happy crowds gathered 
in your home, singing together, or listening 
to inspired renditions of classic master- 


The crowd is gathered 
singing Christmas 
carols. 
pieces and favorite popular selections. 

Greet your family Christmas morn with a 
Weaver Player Piano. Convenient terms 
are easily arranged, and a liberal allowance 
will be made on your present piano. Write 
for the name and address of the nearest 
Weaver dealer, and ask for the interesting 


Imagine the boundless joy you .can give 
your family with a Christmas present of a 
Weaver Player Piano. It is the gift su- 
preme—a gift of years of enjoyment of 
beautiful music, of opportunity to learn to Weaver catalog. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 


WEAVER 


PIANOS 
AUSTIN ORGANS] | TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


CONTRACT for the massive auditori- G U IL M A NT 
um organ for Chattanooga, 114 stops, 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


awarded to us, will make a striking addi- 
Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


tion to an exceptional list of our recent 
large organs, some extending to over 100 
stops. Among these: Los Angeles M. E. 

A distinctive school 

for talented organists 

Write for Catalog 

































Church, University of Colorado, Cincin- 
nati Music Hall. 


The highest tonal excellence and the 
best quality of material used character- 
ize all our organs, even the smalle-t. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 













17 EAST ELEVENTH ST. NEW YORK 


















SUMMY’S CORNER 





HE long awaited Textbook on Harmony by Adolf Weidig has 


It is being received 





I now been on sale a little over a month. 
with enthusiasm in musical circles. 


HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
By Adolf Weidig 


No Student, Teacher or Musician can afford not to know this book. 
Because it presents HARMONY from a new point of view. 
It reveals the contrapuntal nature of Harmony. 


The Keynote of the book is ‘HOW DOES IT SOUND?” 
The Motto for the student is “LEARN TO LISTEN!” 
For the first time the student is told the ‘““WHY” and the “HOW” of 


those secrets of art formerly known only to the genius. 


432 Pages. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Tell us the names of others who would like to receive circulars 


Price $3.00 net, plus postage 








Send for a circular. 





Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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v A Beautiful Christmas Number by a Favorite Writer of Sacred Songs v 
BY JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


O LITTLE TOWN 
OF BETHLEHEM 





WITH 


Song. High, med, low, — 
Duet. Soprano § Alto, — - . 50 


HAROLD 
FLAMMER 


PUBLISHER 
57 W 45 ST,NY. 


p ENGRAVERS «»>LITHOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastisHepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


tema ZIMMERMAN so" 


Arthem — Mixed, — 
4nthem — Two-part Treble, 


VIOLIN OBBLIGATO 
post paid $ 50 


tS 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ac- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—Efficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS. 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Reed and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— “yu 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
“to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


Take th 





Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


ese four steps for pupils’ health 
: 9 


all . SOLD BY 
CATARRHAL JELLY 


ALL DEALERS 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “‘b’ those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 3rd 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Prayer ine cee Wagner-Sulze 
ANTHEM 
a. What Hath Thou Given Me 
Coleridge-Taylor 
b. Praise the Lord O My Soul 
W. H. Jones 


OFFERTORY 
I. Know In Whom I Have 
Believed—(Sop.)....... JAP Seott 


ORGAN NUMBER 

Grand Chorus in A Minor. .Cummings 

SUNDAY EVENING, February 3rd 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Averviarie ..a0Scser ion Schubert-Nevin 
ANTHEM 
a. Sun of My Soul Thou 
Saviour Dear...... R. E. De Reef 


Thou Art Standing 


G. R. Combs 


b. Jesus 


OFFERTORY 
My Prayer—(Sop.)........ W. Baines 
ORGAN NUMBER 
March *in"b)) ce ae Reginald Barrett 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 10th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Andante — (Fifth Symphony) 

Beethoven 
ANTHEM 
a..O Saviour of the World... .. T. Goss 
b. Jerusalem the Golden. . Mendelssohn 
OFFERTORY 
Hear Us, O Father—(Sop. with 


Violin ‘Obb) ima jenna F. Santiago 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Cornelius March.........Mendelssohn 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 10th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Calm As the Night....... Bohm-Gaul 
ANTHEM 
a. Saviour Source of Every 
Blessing accrers cic = tYe eae Flotow 
b. Jesus I My Cross Have 
Taken 22: fas vetoes A. W. Lansing 
OFFERTORY 
Love Divine (Duet Sop. and 
Tenor). “.3.ace ‘cre Qnetaed oO ROMOr 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Marche ‘dei Petes: cs.ct.nrta/emte Barrell 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 17th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Chorus of Angels......: Scotson Clark 
ANTHEM 
a. Before the Lord We Bow..Pinsuti 
b. Fear Not O Little Flock 


J. L. Gilbert 
OFFERTORY 
Kingdom Eternal—(Sop.) C. Meredith 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Allegro Pomposo....... J. L. Galbraith 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 17th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Nocturne in G Minor......... Chopin 
ANTHEM 
a, An Evening Hymn. Sibley G. Pease 
b. Saviour When Night In- 
volves the Sky...... E. A. Mueller 
OFFERTORY 
Love That Will Not Let Me Go 
(Duet Sop. and Alto) W.H. Jones 
ORGAN NUMBER 
TritmphalyMarch fees Costa 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 24th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Voice of the Chimes.......... Luigin 
ANTHEM 
a. O Lord Thou Art My God 
W. B. Lipphard 
b. How Firm a Foundation J. B. Grant 





OFFERTORY 
Jesus Shall Reign—(Duet Sop. 
Et) MMe ya ola os Sonar R. M. Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Festivall March sae oreeoie! Nessler 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 24th 

ORGAN NUMBER 

Angeluss.c gous veeseh onan Massenet 
ANTHEM 

a. Soldiers of Christ Arise E. Minshall 

b. Lift Up Your Heads.Chas. Santley 
OFFERTORY ' 

Be With Us Still—(Sop.)../. Jordan 
ORGAN NUMBER 

Match in A Snue ascuteat aan Ravina 














Sing more in the sanctuary. Sing from 
city to city, from State to State, and from 
nation to nation. Let your songs be like 
deep answering to deep, until that day shall 
come when the heaven and the earth shall 
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join together, and the grand and final 
chorus shall roll through the universe; 
when ‘the kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and His 
Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 





Christmas Music New and Old 





By Marie Hall 





Tue Christmas season will soon be 
here, and music in keeping with the fes- 
tal day will be heard in all the churches 
of the land. Here is a list of anthems, 
solos, duets, preludes and postludes, all 
of which have received favorable com- 
mendation, and many of which relate the 
story of the natal day of the Christ, in an 
especially effective, and* reverent manner. 

Christmas Anthems 

The Nativity (Sehirmer), Haesche; bari- 
tone and soprano solos, with fine chorus 
work. There were Shepherds (White-Smith), 
Pflueger; tenor and contralto solos, melo- 
dious chorus. The Dawn of Hope (Schir- 
mer), Coombs; tenor solos, duet soprano and 
contralto; brilliant chorus work. Christians 
Awake! (Gray & Co.), Maunder; solid chorus 
work, soprano solo. There was Silence in 
3ethlehem’s Fields (Gray), Stainer; lovely 
composition for quartet or well-trained 
chorus. Hosanna (Parish choir), Lowe; dig- 
nified composition; good for chorus. “Old 
Hundred,’ introduced. Christmas Bells (Dit- 
son), Stevenson; most effective for well- 
trained choir; soprano, contralto, tenor and 
bass solos. The Christmas Message (Ditson), 
Dressler ; melodious; soprano solo, violin ob- 
ligato. While Shepherds Watched (Schir- 
mer), Neidlinger; simple, but most pleasing ; 
soprano solo. The Song of the Shepherds 
(Schirmer), Woodman; fairly difficult; de- 
mands fine balance. Hark, Hark, with Harps 
of Gold (Schmidt), Marston; very effective ; 
violin obligato. O Little Town of Bethlehem 
(Ditson), Conant: women’s voices; charm- 
ing setting; violin. obligato. There were 
Shepherds (Pond), Holden; simple, but most 
effective. Like Silver Lamps (Gray), Barn- 
by; fine number with beautiful harmonies ; 
moderate difficulty. It Came Upon the Mid- 


night Clear (White-Smith), Geibel; male 


voices; tuneful, easy and effective. 


Christmas Solos and Duets 

Night of Nights (violin and ‘cello obligato), 
Van de Water. Joyously Peal, Ye Christmas 
Bells, Coombs. In Old Judea, Geibel. Over 
Salem’s Towers, West. The Christ Child, 
Coombs. Bending O’er a Cradle Son (violin 
obligato), Marzo. O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem, Bullard. Heavenly Light (‘cello ob- 
ligato), Gounod. Emmanuel, soprano and 
bass, Coombs. Sleep Babe Divine, soprano 
and alto (violin obligato), Warren. The 
Dawn of Life, soprano and alto, Coombs. 
The Star and the Song, alto and tenor, Wil- 
son. The Angel of Light, soprano and bari- 
tone, Coombs. 


Organ Music for Christmas 
A Christmas Fantasy (Stevens), Norris; 
paraphrase on ‘Antioch.’ A Shepherd’s 
Tale (Fischer), Gillette. Laudate Dominum 
(Fischer), Shelden. Christmas Offertory 
(Fischer), Geison. Paraphrase on “Adeste 
Fideles’” (Gray), Southgate. 
Violin, Bells and Organ 
Prayer and Cradle Song (Ditson), Mac- 
farland. Berceuse (Gray), Lemare. Pastor- 
ale (Schmidt), Foote. The Seraph’s Strain 
(Gray), Wolstenholme. Adoratis and Vox 


Angelica, Dubois. Adoration (The Holy 
City), (Gray), Gaul. Christmas Morning 
(Fischer), Frysinger. Christmas Post- 
lude (Ditson),, Best. Hallelujah Chorus 


(Schmidt), Handel-Dunham. , 


Christmas Cantatas and Oratorios 
The Christ Child (Church), C. B. Hawley. 
Christmas Oratorio, Saint-Saéns. The Nativ- 
ity (Grey), Adams. The Message of the 
Star (Schirmer), Woodman. The Holy In- 
fant (Gray), Adam. The Story of Christmas, 
Matthews. The Holy Child (Schirmer), 
Parker. The Story of Bethlehem (Gray), 
West. The New Bern King (Church), Love- 

land. Sethlehem (Gray), Maunder. 


Lists of Christmas Music published by the Theo. Presser Co. 
will be sent cheerfully upon request. 


An Impressive Carol-Service 
By Marie Hall 


For the organist who is seeking to find 
for the Christmas services, music of a na- 
ture which shall depict in,an unusually rev- 
erent and impressive manner, the miracu- 
lous happening in Judea nearly 2000 years 
ago, a Christmas carol-service is urged. 

Here is a list of published carols, for the 
benefit of other organists, also an order 
of service. 

Prelude, Variations on An Ancient Carol. 
Dethier. 

Call to worship. 

a. Of the Father’s Love Begotten. (Schir- 
mer) Old Flemish. 

b. Infant so Gentle. (Gray) Old French. 

c. While Shepherds Watched. (16th Cen- 
tury) (Fischer) Praetorious. 

Scripture lesson. 

a. While by my Sheep. 17th 
(Schirmer) German. 

b. ’Tis Christmas Day. 
Welsh. 

c. O’er the Cradle of a King. 
Old Brenton Prayer. 

a. Shepherds Shake off your Drowsy 
Sleep. (Schirmer) Old Berancon. 

b. Slumber Song of the Infant Jesus. 
(Gray) Old French. 

c. The Angels Sang in the Silent Night. 
(Pond) English. 


Century. 
(Schirmer) Old 


(Schirmer) 


Offertory. Prayer and Cradle Song. 
(Schirmer) Guilmant. 
a. When the Sun had Sunk to Rest. 


(Schirmer) English. 
b. Noel, Noel. (Schirmer) Old French. 


A New Work—Rich in Practical Inspiration 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 


By MRS. THEODORE PRESSER 
PRICE $1.00 


The Harvest of a beautiful life in lofty ideals and 
all that is best in New Thought. Helpful, 
Constructive, Encouraging —making a wide and 
easily comprehended appeal to all who are 
seeking higher self development. 


THEO. PRESSER Co. 
Publishers Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 





c. Holy Night, Peaceful Night. (Schir- 
mer) German. 
d. O, Little Town of Bethlehem. Tradi- 


tional Melody. 
Silent Prayer and Benediction. 
Postlude, Noel. Dudley Buck, 





Merry 
Christ- 
mas 
for that 
Boy of 
Yours! 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the happiest ever, if 
you will send him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. It is 
a wift that lasts a whole year. This splendid mag- 
azine is chock full of just the kind of reading you 
want your boy to have. Clean, inspiring stories by 
the world’s best writers. Practieal and instructivo 
departments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Blectricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collecting,’ Car- 
tooning, ect., etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

Subscribe for this great magazine for your boy or 
for some boy in whom you take a particular interest. 
It will mean for him a whole year of pleasure, en- 
tertainment and instruction, 


* For only $1.00 we will 
Special Offer! Sea te Boys’ MAG. 
AZINE for a full .year beginning with the big 
December (Christmas) issue, We will send FREE to 
each subscriber a copy of our book “‘Fifty Ways for 
Boys to Eam Money.’’ We will also send the sub- 
scriber a handsome Christmas gift card with your 
name as donor. (Satisfaction or money refunded.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., 
8222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. ‘ 

I enclose $1.00 for which enter the following name 
for a whole year’s subscription to THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. Send him his first copy of THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, a Christmas gift card and a copy 
of your book, ‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” 
all to reach him on Christmas morning. 
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Watch your gums — 
bleeding a sign of trouble 





| gchpaey science knows how serious is 
the sign of bleeding gums. For it Knows 
that tender and bleeding gums are the forerun- 
ners of Pyorrhea, that dread disease which 
afflicts four out of five people over forty. 


If the disease is unchecked, the gum- 
line recedes, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid 






















the system of the orrhea poisons “Ss, “ = 
y _Pyo por a Always send your full name and address. No questions will be answered when this 
generated at their base — poisons candies, 

has been neglected. 


Only your initials or a Chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 
Questions regarding particular pieces. metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of 
interest to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


which seep into the system and 
wreck the health. They cause rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders, anaemia. 
and many other ills. 


To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your 
dentist often for teeth and gum 
inspection, and use Forhan’s For 
the Gums. Forhan’s For the Gums 
will prevent Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy 





ALWAYS READY FOR 
: Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 


Ay Whe Metronome; Tts Inventor; Bee- 
r Q. Is a feminine ending a weak, wnsatis- thoven’s Approbation. 
® factory, or an elaborate ending? Q. What is the use of the metronome? 


MS A. A feminine ending is the ending of a Who invented it? Have any of the great 
phrase on an unaceented note following the musicians approved of it?—JusKo, eae 


A “Peminine’ Ending. 


—the teeth white and clean. de accented note on which the cadence mostly A. The metronome is designed to set the 
exact rate of speed of a movement, instead 


Start using it today. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to 
difections and consult your 
dentist immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


occurs, 
of relying upon words (such as Allegro mod 


] Classification of Cadences. erato, Andantino and Allegretto), which are 
H Q. How are_ the eadences named?— of a doubtfully approximate interpretation. 
M. S. S., Greenville, Tex. It is popularly believed that the Dutehman, 


; A. Cadences are usually classed in three Winkel (1750-1826), Was the first to con 
idea 
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in church music. The imperfect cadence is these ideas and perfected the 
the authentic form reversed (from tonic to we know it to-day. Most of the great com 
sinee his time, have indicated the use 


35¢ and 60c, in the United ; kinds: Perfect, or whole; Imperfect, or half: ceive this invention; but the original 
States and Canada. fi} and Interrupted, or deceptive. The perfect belongs to Etienne Loulié, who was music- 
Semuis of { cadence contains the Authentic (from domi- master to Mademoiselle de Guise, about the ? 1c 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. nant to tonic) and the Plagal (from subdomi- year 1700. Johann Nepomuk Maelzel, of quently need more nourishment 
nant to tonic), the latter being chiefly used Ratisbonne (1972-RSS8)5 pyre rigs vpn than adults, owing to the activity 
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of their restless little bodies. 
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dominant). These are frequently referred posers, 








Montroat 
sei, to as full cadences and half cadences. of Maelzel’s metronome to set the pace. of 
PREScHn Ee On +, their compositions. Beethoven wrote to the : 
Shr t4, The Claveein and Those Who Played founder of the Vienna Conservatory : “there all the requirements 





Oye f 
is nothing more absurd than allegro, which, 


Q. What was the “<Glavecin’ and who once for all, means gay, even when we are 
amongst the great masters played and _com-— very far from having such an idea for the 
posed for it?—M. C..C. G., Back Bay, Mass. movement. As for me, I have long thought 

A. (a) The “Clavecin,” known in Eng- of giving up these absurd denominations of 
lish as the Harpsichord, was the forerunner allegro, andante, adag’o, presto; Maelzel’s 
of the grand piano. It had the appearance metronome offers us the best opportunity to 
of a horizontal harp in a case, very similar do so.” 
to the present grand piano, Its compass 
was, at first, three octaves, but, later, five poutari—Titty—Tziti. 
octaves. _ Like the piano, it wee played by Q. Is there an instrument named the 
el ae ela eke ee pineked 7. “«Toutari’? and where is it used?—G. Boni 
striking 1e «strings, se Tre “Ke ~ ‘9 etic 
quills, The resulting sounds were delicate Pens re Panter (also called ziti and 
and pretty but very weak. To obtain greater Titty) is the name of the Indian bagpipe. It 
ower: of tone, three or four strings pete is believed that the bagpipe originated in 
used for a note and an extra row of quills, jo Bast: it is still found in use in India 
as well as other devices to endeavor (unstc- China, Egypt and Persia. The tune “Hey 
cessfully ) to produce the gradual nuances {ajtti, taittie’ is said to haye been played 
of piano and forte. by the bagpipes at the Battle of 3annock- 

(b). Careful research fails to show where purn += ce : 
the clavecin first appeared, every indication k 
leads us to believe that the earliest compo- | Dee -§ 
sitions for clavecin were performed in Italy, Should a Diminished Fifth be Named 
in the 15th century. To name those who Imperfect? P t 2} 
played on and wrote for the clavecin would Q. What is an_ imperfect fifth? I have 
WHEN ma be to give a list of all the great masters of pear’ it me Ass pt see otis Bola aie 

WINTER COMES the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, down to the only per fect and diminished fifths ——b. A., 
year 1795, when the piano made its first Anthony, R. I. A 
ahandy package of Brown’s ? public appearance in concert. Among the . A. In many treatises on Harmony, what 

Bronchial Troches is as neces- Mi most celebrated may be mentioned : Merulo, is termed to-day a_ diminished | fifth was for- 

sary as warm clothing. Quickly Paschini, Gabrieli, Frescobaldi, Reinck, Do- merly named an_ imperfect fifth. It is a 

peyere povghing, pare Coa ob en menico and Alexander Scarlatti, Marcello, bos henge question aera oer tos ; 18 

voice ar ndred troubles. rea rorpora, Martini, Froberger, Handel, Buxte- 10° the more correct designation or less 

REMEDY—not acandy. At druggists. eee ra aniere. Francois Couperin and than “perfect.” Minor is less than major 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. the numerous family of the Couperins, Ra- (diminished being less than minor), and im 
puccennt sales A genta EI. tents & Co..Inc. 4 meau, J. B  .Clement, Gombert, Willaert, perfect is less than perfect. One treatise 
bai S Monteverde, Gibbons, Purcell, Byrd, John Se- now before me, by a generally accepted au- 
Palestrina, C. P. Emmanuel thority, terms all the intervals of the normal 


 ) bastian Bach, ne: ; L ; 1 
‘ 30ch, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Lully, Fried- scale aS major, even ineluding the fourth, 

mann Bach, Christian Bach. It should be fifth and octave, their lessened forms as 

minor. Nevertheless, to-day, the fifth, con 
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reolbe; Puri e) (ecm heyday (eo) uel Bach, Haydn and Mozart wrote for both 
‘ instruments, and their example was followed Three Pedals—Three Meanings—Three 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES. by Clementi, Steibelt, Cramer, Dussek and Quarter-notes. 
others, who gradually abandoned the harp- Q. (a) My upright piano has three ped- 


sichord for the piano, as the latter became als; the one on the right is the damper- 
and in Which of the other two is the soft- 


i 
better in construction, in mechanism pedal. 

IP S its greater possibilities for producing piano pedal. and what is the use of the middle one? 

and forte. (bp) What is the meaning of “smorz.” ; “sol- 

»? “lusingando”’? (ce) In a measure of 


Criticised—Corrected—Revised , Mmaitreatea Voice. feggio 
two-four time, how can a measure of three 
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enors and altos. The consequence is my A ; 
ponorss a ar ? St ane ™Y the bass-note, that note will continue sound- 
roice is entirely gone, no quality, uncertainty — ; - btrsge See pr f 
in striking a ‘note, and unable to sing for ing after the hand has quit it to play various 
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Recovering Lost Ground 
in Violin Technic 


By Ben Venuto 


SEVERAL times during the past few 
years, the advice of the writer has been 
asked in regard to the best course of 


practice for regaining technic after the 
violin has been laid aside for some time 
and the player grown rusty. Curiously 
enough, the form of the question is almost 
always such as to show a complete mis- 
understanding of the real requirements. 
It usually is worded somewhat in _ this 
way: “Please tell me the names of two or 
three difficult solos that I might practice 
so as to get back my lost technic, as I 
haven’t touched the violin for two (three, 
To practice ‘“diff- 
cult solos” under these circumstances 
would be about the worst thing to be 
done. One would be sure to play out of 
tune, and if at all self-critical, would be- 
come discouraged. 

The first thing to be done is to go 
through bowing exercises similar to those 
beginner at the first few 


four or five) years.” 


taught to a 


lessons, watching to make sure that you 
draw a perfectly straight bow and are 
otherwise in good form, Being assured 


of this, next practice long sustained bows, 
very slowly, trying to make each stroke 
last a full minute without a break. (This 
is an exercise used by even the greatest 
players, to steady their nerves before a 
public Next try something 
quite the contrary—the grand détaché— 
whole-bow strokes, played with a darting 
motion as quickly as possible from one 
end of the stick to the other, with ample 
rests between. It matters but little what 
material you use for these exercises: the 
scale of G is as good as anything. Next 


performance. ) 


take some finger-exercises on one string, 
such as those in Schradieck, and practice 
a few of them with the greatest care as 
to evenness, and correct intonation. Do 
not use too many, but give intensive 
practice to a few. Lastly, look up some 
books of the easiest etudes which were 
studied in former years—Kayser, Wohl- 
fahrt, or any others, and review them 
one by one, endeavoring to play them in 
a much more intelligent and _ artistic 
manner than you were able to do when 
you first studied them. After a few days 
of this sort of practice, advance yourself 
(supposing your earlier studies had 
reached that grade) to _ three-octave 
scales, and the several trill-studies found 
in Kreutzer’s Etudes. The latter are the 
finest sort of thing to limber up the 
fingers, 

We have spoken of regaining technic 
after one has become rusty through ceas- 
ing practice for some length of time: but 
it is worth mentioning that sometimes a 
player in constant practice will seem to 
suffer a breakdown of technic, especially 
in the matter of intonation or of clean 
and accurate execution in general, When 
this does not arise, as is sometimes the 
case, from ill-health, over-fatigue or de- 
pressing weather, it shows that one has 
been attempting music too difficult for his 
present stage of progress. In such a case, 
a few days devoted exclusively to the sort 
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of practice we have just described will 
mend matters. But it is a real injury to 
spend much time on pieces manifestly 
beyond your powers; one must be patient 
and work up to them gradually. The 
abnormal stretches, for instance, often 
found in Gaviniés and Paganinni, should 
never be attempted but by those who 
already have perfect mastery of the more 
normal use of the fingers; otherwise a 
tendency to play out of tune will be 
developed. 


Was She the First Woman 
Violinist ? 


By Bertha Altbayer 


A TENOR viol was exhibited in England, 
in 1872, bearing in general outline the 
typical features of the violin and having 
the label “Pietro Zanure, Brescia 1509,” 


This Zanure had many pupils, but none’ 


more brilliant and famous than Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara, a daughter 
of the princely house of Colonna. 

Though a rare combination of cir- 
cumstances had bestowed upon Vittoria 
rank, beauty, and the very highest quali- 
ties of heart and mind, all these did not 
exempt her from the ordinary lot of man. 
“Trouble and affliction were hers in no 
small measure; so that she was as eminent 
for her sorrows as for her virtues.” 

She was born at the Castle of. Marino, 
in 1490. In her songs we find many 
tender references to this place. History 
tells us that the King of Naples, in whose 
armies Vittoria’s father had valiantly 
served, was determined to bring about 
a marriage between the Colonna family 
that of the Marquis of Pescara. Accord- 
ingly, when Vittoria was but four years 
old she was betrcthed to Ferdinand, son 
and heir of the latter. 

Her musical education was carried on 
with Ferdinand’s, under the direction of 
Old Pietro Zanure, the maker of the in- 
strument mentioned above. 


A Violin Contest 


ANOTHER Violin contest has been held, this 
time in England. A violin by an English 
maker was heard in competion with a 
genuine Stradivarius, pronounced by all 
musical authorities to be the premier 
violin maker of the world. The con- 
test was held on the stage of a concert 
hall. The two violins were played alter- 
nately by a skilled violinist standing be- 
hind a screen. To the surprise of all, the 
contest was won by the English violin, 
as it received the most votes on all points. 





“Was ever work like mine created for 
no purpose? Am I a miserable egotist, 
possessed of stupid vanity? It matters 
not, but of this I feel as positive as that I 
live, and that is, my ‘Tristan und Isolde, 
with which IT am now consumed, does not 
find its equal in the library of music. Oh, 
how I yearn to hear it; I am feverish; I 
am worn.”—RicHARD WaGNER, in a letter 
to Praeger, written three years after the 
completion of “Tristan.” 


When Fiddles Are Treasures 


[This is a good, sensible article, which 
appeared in “The Pathfinder,’ written in 
plain, common English, so that everyone can 
understand it. It will no doubt serve a good 
purpose in puncturing a lot of the “fake old 
fiddle” nonsense which is 80. hard to combat. 
The writer seems to know his subject well,_— 
Epitor’s Norr.] 

Every little while the papers publish 
the claim that fiddle maker has 
“discovered the secret” which enabled 
Stradivarius to make the most wonderful 


some 


violins the world has ever known. 
Usually it is the varnish ~which is 
described as giving the true Cremona 


quality. 

The other day a special cable dispatched 
from Paris was widely published, giving 
us the same old “song and dance.” The 
“secret” was said to be that a small 
amount of olive oil was used in the 
varnish Stradivarius employed. No doubt 
the Italian violin makers did use some 
olive oil in their varnishes, as that was 
the commonest oil they had. Oil varnish 
is the only proper varnish for violins, as 
it does not dry so glassy and hard as the 
cheap rosin varnishes used in modern 
fiddle factories. 


Cheap fiddles are mostly covered with 
spirit varnish—that is resins dissolved in 
alcohol, turpentine or some similar solvent 
instead of in oil. The reason for this is 
that a spirit varnish dries much more 
quickly than an oil varnish. Rosemary 
oil is one of the best oils for violin 
varnish, but it has the great drawback 
that it takes months, if not years, to dry. 


Every known oil and spirit and gum 
and resin and all sorts of combinations 
of them have been tried for making violin 
varnish. There is no particular secret 
about varnish-making, and in any case the 
varnish had very little to do with the 
superiority of the old Italian violins of 
Stradivarius and other makers, <A poor 
fiddle can never be made into a good one 
by putting fine varnish on it, though it 
is true that any instrument is made worse 
by giving it a heavy coat of flintlike 
wagon varnish, as is so commonly done. 

The varnish is mainly for the purpose 
of protecting the instrument, and it does 
not add any quality the instrument did not 
already have. Great violin makers in fact 
always test their new instruments before 
varnishing them—and this shows they 
don’t depend on the varnish to give any 
tone. 


It is an old and popular fallacy that 
the varnish on a violin is largely what 
determines its quality. The varnish does 
protect the wood from the atmospheric 
changes, and incidentally it helps the 
tone of the instrument by preserving its 
resonance. 

It is a strange thing, but there is an 
immense amount of hocus-pocus attached 
to the whole subject of old violins. Not 
a day passes that the Pathfinder does not 
get letters from people who think they 
have in the family a genuine old Stradi- 
varius. They tell about the label that is 
pasted inside, bearing the legend: “An- 
tonius Stradivarius Cremonensis, Faciebat 
Anno 1723”—or something similar, and 
they think this label is positive proof that 
the instrument is a true “old master,” 
worth up to $25,000. 











Anyone with a little knowledge of the 
subject can usually tell that such an 
instrument is merely a modern factory 
fiddle with a fake label in it to fool the 
credulous. Only a few days ago the 
newspapers published a “special dispatch” 
which related how a genuine “Strad” had 
turned up in a pawnshop where its owner, 
a blind old negro, had pawned it for $1.75. 
And the regulation old label inside was 
quoted as proving the authenticity of the 
instrument, 

You would actually stand more chance of 
going out in front of your house, stoop- 
ing down in your tracks and picking up 
a $1000 diamond than a person would of 
having an-old fiddle turn out to be a 
genuine Stradivarius, At rare intervals 
some old fiddle that has been long laid 
away in some garret and forgotten proves 
to be a real treasure. 

Age, improves a violin, within certain 
limits, and an instrument that was origi- 
nally only passable may become quite 
valuable in time, especially if it is playéd 
on and properly taken care of, But on 
the other hand, many violins that are very 
old are of very little value, owing to the 
fact that they were originally poorly 
made or that they have been ill-treateéd. 
Then, too, an old violin may have lost 
through excessive age the fine qualities it 
once had; it may be literally “played 
out ;” there are some genuine “Strads” 
which are of small value for playing pur- 
poses, but which will always command ip 
big price as curios. ; 

Rich amateurs sometimes make “collec- 
tions” of fine old instruments, as a fail, 
although they may not play the instrit- 
ments themselves. A Washington man 
named Partello devoted a large part of 
his life to this side line, and when he died 
a short time ago his collection, it was 
said, sold for about $150,000. Tt went ‘to 
Lyon and Healy, the great Chicago mufsi- 
cal house, who are always in the mar- 
ket for fine old instruments. R 

The Pathfinder’s advice to all whto 
think they have a valuable old violin and 
who want to realize on it is to submit it 
to good experts and their verdict’ can ‘he 
accepted as reliable. It may be said that 
everyone who has an old fiddle almost in- 
variably imagines he has a genuine old 
master which is worth a fortune, But the 
“asking price” and the “selling price” of 
such old instruments, like many other old 
articles, may show a wide gap. ; 

It isn’t everyone who wants to buy 
a valuable old violin or who has the 
money to put into it; so, often, a really 
fine instrument may go begging. The 
owner. must first find his purchaser. Most 
musicians know of cases where splendid 
bargains have been picked up for a trifle. 
The romantic violinist. is always dream- 
ing of buying a genuine old Cremona for 
the price of the cheapest mail-order fiddle 
—and at rare intervals such dreams come 
true. The writer knows of a man who 
for three pennies bought a violin that 
was worth $500, from a dirty little street 
urchin who had found it in an ash barrel 
and who was hauling it along the walk 
with a string. 





Virtuosity is imperative—not as a goal, 
but as a medium to a higher purpose of 
self-expression.— Y SAYr. 
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Starting the Violin Beginner 


By Mable Madison Watson 


TuHouGH many artists will say “There 
is only one right way to play the violin, 
but many wrong there still seems 
to be room for various opinions regard- 
ing the most advisable manner of starting 
the beginner. 


ones” 


Position 

An erect and assured bearing gives con- 
fidence to both performer and audience. 
There can be no question as to the ne- 
cessity that the pupil stand erect and 
hold the violin high enough to be at least 
parallel with the floor, The tendency is 
to let it sag, and, therefore, from the first 
lesson the wise teacher will insist that the 
scroll shall point slightly upward, till the 
habit is formed. 

Until the pupil’s position is fairly 
established he should not be expected to 
practice with notes, but his attention should 
be concentrated upon mastering a correct 
position. Early lessons and practice should 
be before a good mirror. 

With a very short neck, little if any 
shoulder pad is necessary; but a long 
necked pupil cannot stand naturally with- 
out some such aid. One should be selected 
to fit the pupils’ individual need. A firm 
chin and shoulder rest add greatly to 
security in shifting and playing in the 
higher positions. 

Whether the violin should point directly 
in front or toward the left shoulder is 
a disputed question. If held too far to 
the left the bow arm must reach out di- 
rectly in front, making bow control less 
secure; but when the violin points straight 
forward the chest is narrowed and the 
right arm cramped at the frog. A point 
between these two extremes seems most 
reasonable, and can be slightly varied to 
suit the pupil’s physique. 

The jaw-bone not the chin must grasp 
the “chin (?) rest.” Guillaume Remy of 
the Paris Conservatory asks his pupils, 
“Do you know why the Good Lord gave 
us jaw-bones?” and answers his own 
question, “To hold our violins with, my 
dear!” The chest must be expanded, the 
left shoulder neither drawn forward nor 
unnaturally raised: the head nearly ercct, 
slightly leaning toward the violin. In 
other words, the entire poise must be easy 
and, as nearly as possible, a natural, cor- 
rect standing position without the instru- 
ment. 

Right Hand Training 

Holding and control of the bow would 
require a treatise in itself. Suffice it to 
say that relaxation must be the first and 
constant aim. The first joints of the 
fingers must be gradually taught to cling 
like leeches; but every finger joint and 
the wrist, elbow and shoulder must be 
always flexible. Any stiffness allowed to 
become habitual will spoil the volume and 
beauty of tone. 


Left Arm and Hand Position 
Obviously a hand, so held that any 
finger can reach all four strings by direct 
motions ‘with practically no hand or arm 


adjustment, will secure maximum speed 
with minimum effort. Keeping left hand 
finger work on the G string until this 
position is established will save years of 

training further on in the 
The flexibility of young pupils 
makes a slightly exaggerated left arm 
position no great difficulty; and unless 
older beginners have the grit to persevere 


corrective 
course, 


in correct form at the start they will 
never get beyond the “promising” or 


amateur stage. 

All the best modern methods select one 
uniform stopping of the four fingers on 
all four strings and adhere to this until 
a certain left hand accuracy is established. 
Methods which commence with the tetra- 
chord starting on the open string have the 
advantage of three complete one-octave 
scales and innumerable possible folk-songs 
in major keys, thus availing themselves of 
the assistance of the natural melodic sense 
and greatly facilitating the so essential 
early training in oral accuracy. Using 
open strings for tonic and dominant helps 
to establish the tonality, Exact intona- 
tion cannot be required until the bowed 
tone has sufficient firmness to permit test- 
ing each note by the response of its over- 
tones when bowed on an open string. 
Until this test is possible the melodic 
sense must be the only guide and the 
material, used should be simple familiar 
songs. 

Left Hand Alone 

Though considerable preliminary train- 
ing in finger placing and left hand posi- 
tion is essential, this can best be accom- 
plished without the bow, by silent exercises 
er pizzicato. Goby Eberhard, one of our 
greatest technical authorities, advocates 
separate left hand training, and all early 
bow work to be confined to the open strings. 
In attempting to start left hand training 
with the bow, it is impossible to avoid the 
formation of at least some incorrect hab- 
its that may be difficult or impossible 
to eradicate; and the attempt to concen- 
trate upon so many difficulties at once 
must result in stiffness, which is always 
the penalty of too great effort. 


Resume 

In brief, Essentials for a correct start 
are: 

1. An erect and easy position for stand- 
ing and holding the violin. 

2. Exercises for strengthening the fin- 
ger tip grasp on the bow, while keeping 
perfect rlaxation of the entire arm, hand, 
and wrist. 

3. Training for left arm and hand to 
establish the habit of keeping the palm 
knuckles parallel with the neck and all 
four fingers in curved position, each tip 
over some one especial point, the same for 
all four strings. 

4. Separate training of left hand and 
bow hand until the two can be combined 
without stiffness in either. 

5. Early practice without 
before a mirror, 





notes and 





To the Small Town Violin Teacher 


By Robert W. Anderson 


Do not allow the limitations of the 
small town to make you an_ indifferent 
teacher. Its lack of size is all the more 


necessary that you should be a leader in 
its music. 

One of the best, means of arousing and 
retaining interest is to give annually a 
pupils’ recital. The following sugges- 
tions have been tried and proven work- 
able. 

First. Invite one of the piano teachers 
to combine her class with yours. This 


gives variety and also gives you the ad- 
vantage of a good accompanist. 

Have the advanced pupils do 
solo work, memorized if possible, with 
piano accompaniment. Use intermediate 
pupils in trio or quartet work, and the 
very smallest ones in unison or tiny duets 
with your violin. 

Third Have a Junior and a Senior 
“Orchestra.” The Junior Orchestra may 
be made up of the younger pupils from 
both the violin and piano classes, the piano 


Second. 
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Donald Clark, Soloist with 
the famous 


Paul Whiteman’‘s 
Orchestra 


Victor Records by Paul 
Whiteman and His Orches 
tra are all played with 
Bilescher Instruments 


Sax Invented, 
Buescher 
Perfected 

the Saxophone 


CLVEL 
TRUE-TONE 
Saxophone 


The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and 
simplified that it is the easiest of all musical 
instruments to learn. It is the one instru- 
ment that everyone can. play—and it wholly 
satisfies that eraving everybody has to per 
sonally produce music 

With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new 
Saxophone, the seale can be mastered in an 
hour: in a few weeks you can be playing popu- 
lar music. Practice is a pleasure because 






you learn so quickly. You can take your 
place in a band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. 

Kor Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge 


and school musical affairs, for social and home 
entertainment, the Saxophone is the most 
popular instrument and one of the most beau- 
tiful. A good Saxophone player is always 
popular socially and enjoys many opportuni 
ties to earn money. Saxophone players are 
always in demand for dance orchestras 
Every town should have a Saxophone 
quartette or orchestra. 

Try It In Your Own Home 
You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cor- 


net, Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or 
Orchestral Instrument and try it six days in 


your own home, without obligation. Easy 
terms of payment may be arranged if pre 
ferred. Mention the instrument interested in 


and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


with an improved 






=o 


Especially easy to blow, 
bore and new proportions. With the’ mute in, 
it blows so softly and sweetly that practice 
never annoys. <A splendid home instrument. 


Free Saxophone Book 

We have prepared a very interesting book on 
the history and development of the Saxo- 
phone. It tells which saxophone takes violin, 
‘cello and bass parts and many other things 
you would like to know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Every music lover should have a copy. 
It is sent free on request. Just send your 
name for a copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
3216 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 











Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
3216 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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* AMERICA’S # 
MOST POPULAR 
WOMAN COMPOSER 








CARRIE JACOBS BOND 


IIE songs of this exceedingly talented 

composer contain such a charm of. sim- 

plicity that they have practically become 
part of the everyday life in every home. 

AS TEACHING SONGS 

They have no equal because the smooth 

flowing melodies, free from technical ob- 
stacles appeal to both teacher and pupil. 


BOND SONGS EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD USE 


A Little Bit o’ Honey, 


High Eb, Med. €, Low Bbh........ mfeiein Ol) 
A Perfect Day, 

High’ Cy MedvaA*Ldw Boudec. oes elpidiss.« .60 
A Little Pink Rose, 

High Gp} Med. Bs Low Distaaeeoteuk ee, wOD 
I Love You Truly, 

High A boi ow cEbicciatetnehin sievlecre cere  s00 


I’ve Done My Work, ................ 60 
Just a’Wearyin’ for You, 
High Bp, Low Ab..... ib isfele 


Shadows, 
BMigh) Eb elow Gls. «ss pasien cuisai eed 


The Hand of You, 
wba ste ster O00 
IN BOOK FORM 
Seven Songs—High and Low.....ea.$1.25 
Contents : Shadows, Just a’Wearyin’ 
for You, I Love You Truly, Still 
Unexprest, Parting, Des Hold My 


Hands Tonight, De Las’ Long 
Res’, 
Old Melodies of the South.......$1.25 


OCTAVO 
Arranged for Mixed, Men’s or Women’s 
Voices. 


A Little Bit o’ Honey ..... MEP coe. cas 
AsPerfectsDay../2002. eo 4s <shlercetetale me BO 
Just a’Wearyin’ for You.../........ .15 
Shadows .aets.. 0.5.08 dnecdre weteeotarte ls eR 
Do You Remember?........... eect LD 


The following from Mrs. Bond’s 
pen are Just off the Press: 


Evening, My Love and You, 


Homeland, 
Medium 

Lazy River, 
High, Low 


Little Lost Youth, 
High, Low 


Bond Songs may be procured at all music 
stores. They will be sent “On Approval” 
to Erune readers. 


An illustrated catalog 
free for the asking 


Carrie Jacobs Bond & Son 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
Sole Agents for United States 


26 West Street 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 


Boston, Mass. 








students playing the toy symphony instru- 
ments such as the cuckoo, nightingale, 
triangle, tambourine and perhaps the 
drum. Seat the little players on kinder- 
garten chairs like a real orchestra. Choose 
a simple exercise such as may be found in 
many modern instruction books, having a 


part for open strings, a second part 
for two violins, and a _ piano part. 
The toy instrument scores need not be 


written out if one chooses those pupils 
who have an inborn sense of rhythm, for 
when leading, one can always indicate 
when they should come in. The exercise 
may be lengthened by playing twice 
through. varying it by the use made of 
the toy instruments. Material for the use 
of the Senior Orchestra may be found. in 
Orchestra series 


the various educational 


tow published and which often contain 
parts for first, sccond, third, ripieno sec- 
ond and obbligato violins, besides other 
instruments which may be added if avail- 
able. 

There is nothing more stimulating to 
the pupils than this simple orchestra work. 
It impresses upon them the need of ob- 
serving every sign, and of playing with 
correct bowing, time and intonation. They 
discover that they cannot stop to correct 
a mistake, and must not make it. 

The afternoon may end with the 
simplest of refreshments, giving the par- 
ents opportunity to talk together and to 

When over it 
have been worth 


congratulate the pupils. 
surely will be felt to 


while. 


Violin Questions Answered 


By Mr. Braine 





A Musical Future. 

J. O. G. H.—While it is impossible for 
me to give a guess as to your future as a 
violinist without a personal hearing, I should 
think it doubtful that you could become “a 
great virtuoso,” which, you say, is your am- 
bition. However, there are thousands of good, 
capable violinists, to every great virtuoso; 
and if you are talented and industrious, you 
might achieve fair success. Your best course 
is to hunt up a first rate violin teacher, 
play for him, and get his opinion. 


Buying an Old Violin, 

J. S. M.—yYou ean tell nothing from the 
label in your violin. Violin labels can be 
obtained very cheap, in imitation of all the 
great makers, and are used indiscriminately 
by some makers, manufacturers and dealers, 
except those of the better class. It might 
be possible to find a genuine label in an imi- 
tation violin, or an imitation label in a 
genuine violin. Unless you are an expert 
judge of violins, IT would not advise you to 
buy an old violin without getting an expert 
opinion on it. 


Changing from Piano to Violin. 

L. K.—Havying studied the piano for seven 
years, it seems to be rather poor policy to 
change to the violin as your principal in- 
strument. Sixteen is too late to start the 
violin with the expectation of becoming a 
virtuoso, however you could learn a great 
deal starting as late as that. ‘Try to play 
for some recognized musical authority and 
get his opinion. I cannot advise definitely 
without hearing you. 


An Imitation “Strad.” 

J. C.—From your description, your violin 
is an imitation Stradivarius. The name 
“Offenbach” stamped on the back is used 
by way of a trade-mark. Many of these 
factory fiddles have trade marks stamped 
on the back, as, ‘“Sarasate,’’ “Conservatory,” 
“Ole Bull” and ‘“Paganini.”’ In the language 
of the popular cartoon, they “do not mean 
anything.” 


Inlaid Violins. 

J. S. M.—Unless you are an expert judge 
of violins, or can obtain an opinion from one 
who is, I would not advise you to buy the 
Violins you speak of. As a rule, violins with 
a lot of pearl inlaying, and pictures on the 
back, are of a rather cheap grade. At the 
same time, you will see, if you reflect a little, 
how utterly impossible it is for me to at- 
tempt to fix the value of violins I have never 
seen, 


Musical Ear Examination. 

J. K.—First go to a good musical author- 
ity, and have him examine you to see if you 
have a good musical ear and are not “tone 
deaf,’ as some are. If the verdict is favor- 


able, a change of teachers might be advis- 
able. Find a teacher who can teach you to 


tune your violin and to play in tune. 


Chance of Success. 

L. F.—So many letters like yours come to 
THr Ervups, and it is so hard to answer 
them to the satisfaction of the inquirer. 
Without hearing you play, anything I could 
say in regard to your future would be in 
the nature of a mere guess. Why do you not 
arrange to play for one of the best teachers 
in your city and get his opinion? Pay him 
for his time in giving you a thorough exami- 
nation as to your talent, and advising you 
what is best to be done. From what your 
letter says the chances are that while you 
might never be able to become a thorough 
artist on either piano or violin, with a large 
technic, you might meet with suecess as a 
teacher, or a performer of not too difficult 
works. 


A Guarnerius. 

L. R. L. P.—There is not more than one 
chance out of several hundred thousand that 
your violin is a real Guarnerius. No one 
ean tell without looking at it. Your only 
course is to send the violin by express to an 
expert for examination. 





A Violin Method, 

L. C.—You would find the Basiest Elemen- 
tary Method for Violin, Op. 38, by Wohl 
fahrt, about what you want for your eight- 
year-old pupil. For little violin and piano 
pieces to go with this, get Blumenless (Har- 
vest of Flowers) by Weiss, Book 1st. 





' 


Inlaid Violins. 

G. C. U.—As a rule, violins with mother 
of pearl inlaying, or pictures and inscrip- 
tions on the back, are not of a very high 
grade, or of much value. Towever, it is im- 
possible to pass on your violin without see- 
ing it. 


Harmonics—Double Trills. 

M. G. C.—The passage in flageolet notes 
taken from MDrdla’s Serenade, which you 
send, is not in double stops. It consists of 
single tones, although apparently written 
as double stops. The upper notes show the 
real sounds produced, and the lower square- 
shaped notes (played om the A string), where 
the fingers are placed to produce the, tones. 
These tones are harmonics, and the fingers 
are placed very lightly on the string, which 
is not pressed to the fingerboard. 2—Double 
trills on the violin at the required speed are 
possible, but very difficult. Only players 
possessing large technic are able to play 
double trills well. 


Saxophone— Cello. 

A. W.—There is no reason why the study 
of the saxophone should interfere with your 
‘cello playing. As your idea is to double on 
a string and wind instrument, maybe you 
would prefer the clarinet, as there is a great 
deal of professional work for the clarinet in 
bands and orchestras. 


Pause Lines. 

N. R.—The two vertical lines used at dif- 
ferent points in Drdla’s Souvenir indicates 
that there is to be a slight pause at the 
point where these lines are placed. The 
pause is very slight and its duration is left 
to the taste of the player. 2—Play. the piz- 
zicato passages in César Cui’s Orientale with 
the right hand. 





Hopf Violins. 
M. L. HW.—So many inquiries about Hopf 


violins have been answered that I shall have © 


to refer you to an article on the subject in 
the August, 1922, Erupm, which you can 
get by sending 25 cents in stamps to the 
publisher, Kyven the genuine Hopfs are of 
no great value, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of imitations, mostly factory fid- 
dles of indifferent value. 


“Schools” of Violin Playing. 

S. K.—Just as in painting, architecture, 
medicine, and in various arts, we have dif- 
ferent schools, so in violin playing we have 
various schools. Each of these schools has 
its disciples and adherents, who claim that 
their method is superior. We have the Ger- 
man, Belgian, French, and others, each one 
of which has produced great artists. Tur 
Hruph has never made a practice of recom- 
mending any one of these schools or methods 
to the exclusion of others, as each has its 
virtues and excellencies. Your best course 
is to study with a representative of the 
ue of violin playing which appeals most 
oOo you. 


Imitation Stradivarius. 

H. K.—According to the label, the violin 
about which you inquire is an imitation 
Stradivarius, made in Berlin. Tf te 8 a 
first rate copy it might have some value ; 
but judging from the label, a copy of which 
you send, I should think it is only a factory 
fiddle, of nominal value, Impossible to give 
a definite opinion without seeing the violin. 


Thaddeus Matthias Violin. 

D. W.—If your violin is a genuine instru- 
ment made by Thaddeus Matthias in 1704, 
it is probably a good instrument, if it is 
well preserved. I could not give an opinion 
without seeing the violin. Any leading dealer 
in violins in Los Angeles, or San Francisco, 
could tell you. 


Eberle Violins. 

I. L. W.—Tommaso Eberle, Naples, 1720- 
1780, was an excellent violin maker of the 
Neapolitan sehool. He was a pupil of the 
famous violin maker Fredinando Gagliano, 
and nvade many good imftations of his 
teacher's violins. His violins are valuable. 

Gasparo de Salo, Brescia (a town in Italy), 
1550-1612, is generally considered as the 
creator of the modern violin. There are 
many imitations containing his label. 

I could not name any values without see- 
ing the violins. 







THE ETUDE 


IT’S REALLY SURPRISING 
HOW 

Stuber’s ‘‘Instrumental Music Course’’ 
has met with the warm approval of super- 
visors and teachers. 

The coming school year will find this 
course forming the backbone of public school 
instrumental music in many of the more 
advanced cities. Its practicability has been 
proven by four years’ use in public schools. 
Constant revision keeps it up to date in 
every particular. 

We would appreciate the opportunity of 
sending complete copies on approval to super- 
visors and teachers. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1530 East 55th Street Chicago, III. 
Publishers of Easy Band and Orchestra Music 


VIOLINS and CELLOS 


Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRINGS 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 
Musicians’ Supply Company 
60 LaGrange Street Boston, Mass, 


‘VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo 


& sae 
ASS PINS RINGS 


Illustrated Oatalog FREE! 
Write now for your copy. Buy Class Pins or 
Riugs direet from factory, Save money! 

c. K. GROUSE Co. 


91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 






















HARMONY and COMPOSITION 
By CORRESPONDENCE 


Concise, practical instruction. Course is interesting 
as well as practical. From the start you learn to 
compose instead of merely learning a set of dry 
rules, 
Further information write 
K. Y. Plank, 561 West 4th Ave. 
Columbus, O. 


STUDY ~ HOME 


Directed by 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 35 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. eu 









STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
under the persona! 

by MAIL instruction of Dr. | 
Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna 
tional anthem competition, 1911. 
A simple, concise :nd practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Composers’ MSS. corrected 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 





Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 















MUSIC "1° 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Good Standard Teaching and Solo Music 
8 Copies 50c. 17 for $1.00 Postpaid 


STATE GRADE AND INSTRUMENT 
Cc. SOLOMON BRIGHTON, MICH. 
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kulele GIVEN! 


Genuine Koa W : 
>, finish Hawaiian Ukulele. Sweet ringing 
tone. Given free with Short-Cut 













Clip Ukulel urse 
this Ad oa mag br ry in 
Learn to Play by © Dopular! Plas 


1 
~ Dopular! Play 
In One Hour! ¢273™.., G 
copyright course. No months 
of practice—just one hour. 


Send No Money 


for course and FREE Ukulele outfit. On 
arrival deposit with postman only $2.98 plus 
8 few pennies postage. 
plete satisfaction or money refunded. Send noweie 

FERRY & CO, 75 W.Van Buren, Dept. 2640 Chicago, tI 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON FAALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Pla.1 Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 





MUSICAL TECHNIQUE 
WITHOUT PRACTICE 


Reading music at sight, rapid 
fingering, flexibility of wrists 
and a fine Vibrato for pianists, 
| violinists, and ’cellists acquired 
by a few minutes’ daily prac- 
| : tice away from the instrument. 
| NO APPARATUS. STATE 
IF A TEACHER. 
Write for FREE Illustrated Book 


COWLING INSTITUTE 
500Fifth Ave., Room221-B, New York City 





MAKING TRIALS 
OF TRUE TONE 


By 
TUNE-A- 


PHONE Z 
\ 7E furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
| independent and lucrative profession. by corres- 


AAU ANA SY 





pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 








~ where you can keep them safe and 
7 enjoy them always. 


. Ensel e 
styles | AXrt Corners | Colors [¥ 


are on sale at Photo Supply_and \™ 
Album counters everywhere. They \- i 
ure the only Quick, Easy, Artistic 
No Paste, No Fold way to mount \& 
10$ Kodak Prints. A dime brings 100 5 
Bu S aud samples to try. Write 

YS nopt. ENGEL 


MFG. Co. 
ZOO 61g 4711N. Clark St., Chicago 
















Hair 15 Days 


Then fet your mirror prove resulis 
Write Today for FREE Trial Offer. 
Your hairneed not thin out, nor need you 
be bald, for a way has been found to de- 
7? stroy the microbe that destroys the hair. 
This new and different method will prevent 
ee thinning out of the hair, dandruff, lifeless 
JUEL DENN hair, baldness, gray hair, by strengthenin 
and prolonging life of the hair for men and women, Sen 
now before it is too late for the 15 days’ free trial offer. 


AYMES CO.,3932 N. Robey St., -375, Chicago 




















Rejuvenating the “‘Has-Been”’ 


“Wat a shame to lave spent so much 
money on Helen’s music lessons! She will 
never play for any one now.” How often 
we hear similar remarks. Whether the 
money has been absolutely wasted or not is 
a question. 

“I just play for my own pleasure now,” 
we frequently hear; but very often this 
person could play for the pleasure of 
others, too, if only she thought so. Nine 
times out of ten it is not so much a lack of 
technic as of repertoire and of trying to 
play the things that used to be done when 
the fingers got over the keys fairly well. 

When we stop practicing we stop learn- 
ing new pieces, and nothing kills one’s in- 
terest so much as this. Admitting that the 
fingers are not so agile as they were some 
years ago when practicing several hours a 
day, surely the brain has not ceased to 
function. 

Here is 2 plan. Take one piece that is 
within the limits of present technic and 
decide definitely that you are going to learn 
it, to work on the parts that need attention, 


Leschetizky and Gypsy Music 


Like all great musicians, Leschetizky 
had a keen sense of rhythm and nothing 
delighted him than to find some 
artist who excelled in this particular. In 
Ethel Newcomb’s book, Leschetisky as I 
Knew Hin, are frequent references to this 
characteristic. Nor were the artists who 
aroused his enthusiasm necessarily among 
those the world calls great. “To study 
rhythm, he thought, one should go where 
rhythm was,’ we are told. “What could 
be more instructive than going out to the 
gypsies in the Prater and listening to their 
wild free rhythms! He would often be 
found there sitting by himself in a corner, 
absorbed in their peculiar manner of play- 
ing, 

“On one occasion the presence of Les- 
chetizky was greatly desired by some 
people in town, but he was nowhere to be 
found, and had left no word that offered a 
clew to his whereabouts. Servants were 
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Rag-Jazz, Piano, Saxophone or Banjo taught 
quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 Cities, 


or by mall, Booklet sent free. 
where we are not 


Teachers Wanted “ted. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 E. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRST GRADE 


THE LITTLE DANCING TEACHER—Bilbro -30 
MARCHING Al SCHOOL—Bilbro 30 
ROCKABY—Bilbro .30 
FLYING MOTHS (Waltz) by Engelmann 40 
THE START UP (Waltz)—Engelmann .30 
CHARMING ( Waltz)—Engelmann .30 
SWEET EVELYN ( Waltz) —R. Goerdeler .30 
THE SCARECROW—Ella Ketterer -30 
THE ORGAN-GRINDER—Ella Ketterer 30 
THE FIREFLY— Ella Ketterer .30 
THE CURIOUS ACORN—Ella Ketterer .30 
LITTLE SCOTCH LASSIE— R. Addison .30 
SAILING—F. Bertram 30 


BROWNIE BEAR LEARNS TO DANCE—Bugbee . 


THE LITTLE DREAMER—G. A. Reuhl .30 
THE LITTLE RAMBLER—G. A. Reuhil .30 
BIRD’S LULLABY—Geo. L. Spaulding 30 
JINGO MARCH-CUCKOO CALLS— 

Hannah Smith .30 





FROM HATCH 


Offering 33 successful teaching pieces of 
definite teaching value, melodious and of proven 
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“MUSIC TEACHER’S ORDER GUIDE” free upon request 


HATCH MUSIC CO. 


(Formerly of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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to memorize it, as you used to do. Ina f 
few days you will be surprised to find that § 
the piece is played well enough to be heard ? 
by others. Then proceed with another until 
you have small Gradually 
your own interest will return. 
And then, by playing when asked, after a f 
while you will not mind it so much. 

It is well to choose pieces that are fairly 


a repertoire. 


in music 


well-known. The average person, who ff 
knows little or nothing about music, likes 
to listen to selections with which he is 


familiar. 
The short list which follows will suggest 


others. p 
Miserere (11 Trovatore) ............ Verdi § 
TO) AS DIVILG. tate RRR aie gers (ie cua els S15. Grieg 







mnwek 1 . Joe re “Once a woman tries ZF | 
Minuet in G Beethoven she will never use any 
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Sextette Wiitcs eS yc paket ee ee as Yonizetti - other method for destroy- 
< : te (Lucia ) Dot izett ing objectionable hair.” 
Salut GA mower hier. cekerarih wot ie ela ta Elgar A, >, ae 26 
Simple A DCB ii eae ee 2 oe Thome IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
Falling TSGOUOS Sai Re oa «las aSaleioistsy Lange Positively! Destroys Superfluous hair by gently, quickly 
re i r F ¢ assly lifting he roots. 
Serenade! d Anvoury wa otk s02 6 «ole Von B and painlessly lifting out t ae 
a Ape es ee eas lon FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 
lh Tadrilena etary bee CONAN OUCROCICE NCL a EEO W achs Callat my Salon to have FREE Personal Private Demon- 
Scarf Lanctiyhe sataene stscideis se Chaminade stration or write for FREE Book. 
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g . 
562 Fifth Avenue 
71% (Ent. on 46th St.) 
New York City 
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Specialist 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
S loye is due a child. And 


sent to one place and another, lastly to the 
theater, but still without finding him.” Not 
until long after it was too late did some 
friends happen to visit the Prater where 
there was a rumor of his having been seen. 
They came at last to a cafe, where the 


peasants were amusing themselves. Hearing 
this is the right training 


curious sounds issuing from the place, —training that buildssturdy 
an es : : health ot body, firmness of 

they went inside. A girl with bells on mifid: nobility of Gharacters 
$F; Mey ae pia . 1 5 Now, for the first time, there 
her wrists was playing the piano and iuarctehtifiomethodofchild 


training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for anv parent to apply. 

H This system, pre- 
Highest Endorsements paredespecially for 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 
ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators. 


FREE BOOK 


**New Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
titleof astartling book which describes this | 
new system and_ outlines the work of ths \ 
Parents Association. Send letter or postal \ 
today and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now as this announcement may never 
appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 12412 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


id Magazine Jrio 
Py '2 Value ors] Aes 


3 Good Magazines 
All For One Year 


Woman’s World 
Today’s Housewife 


American Needlewoman 
Order by Club NumberB-15 

A Dollar Bill Will Do, We Take the Risk 

Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY. 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 


CLASS PINS 
C : FREE CATALOG oye ite SR CLASS S 


CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 


making a great noise, to the utmost de- 
light of her audience. Over at one side 
sat Leschetizky, watching every move of 
the player. ‘Hush,’ he said to his friends, 
who came up to him, ‘I shall sit here until 
she stops, for she has perfect rhythm! 
She has played twenty times and every 
piece was with a different rhythm. You've 
never heard anything like it,’ he said, 
enthusiastically, as if to forestall the 
banter of his friends. ‘I want to stay,’ he 
‘Don't try to take me away’.” 
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SECOND GRADE 


BIRD’S ECHO—Geo. L. Spaulding 
THE WHISTLING SOLDIER BOYS—Spaulding .30 
STEP LIVELY MARCH—James H. Rogers 
WHAT WE SING AT SCHOOL—Rutledge 

























CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL WALTZ—Williams 40 ters and 2 figures, 1 or z cans ner 
. . ot C 
GLIDING ALONG (Polka)—C. W. Kern 30 Silver plate, 259 er oe, Welte for catalog 





99 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


*FoatianBros.Co. 565 Bastian Bldg, Rochester, W.¥. 2529 


Vv wr ow = — 


TO A FLOWER—J. R. Morris 

SONG OF THE DRUM—Katherine Ormsby 
IN THE SADDLE—Jaront 

FAIRY POOL (Schottische)—Ormsby 


wom oe 


THIRD GRADE 


THE SCOUTS’ PARADE—M arie Crosby 30 View the wrelorsd 15 

GNATS’ DANCE—Mary Wood Adams .30 ome, dor \S Uncle or 
THE MILLER AND THE MILL—Sanford .30 fe Poh finden ; 
GRADUATION MARCH—Walter Gail 50 ’ , 


DANCING LEAVES (Tarantelle)—C. W. Kern .30 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 








NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 





December, 1923 Price 
Album of Compositions for the Pianoforte 
—Preston Se, cape ee .30 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio.... Rs }é) 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte.. : .50 
Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 16 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano..... 30 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 
Accolay F 5 ok koe .35 
Easy Opera Album—Piano Solo -35 
Four Seasons—Cantata—Kieserling..... 35 
From My Youth—Piano Sketches— 
Krentzlin Op. 85... : Sere es .30 
Kansas City Spirit, Cantata for Mixed 
Voices—Busch ........... 35 


Kayser, 25 Selected Studies for Violin— 
Levenson . ; .40 











Knight of Dreams, A—Operetta—J. W. 

and M. H. Dodge. ee. te ee ee 35 
Lemare Organ Transcriptions........ 50 
Music Writing Book—Hamilton .20 
Musical Recitations—Clay Smith....... -50 
New Album of Marches...... fc pis .35 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams 40 
New Recital Album, Piano............ cop 
New Theory Book—Orem ara ee fo ie -60 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

LGnrer,. Lohse aes Saar itd x /Ateeeen Siete -40 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot............ -30 


School of Violin Technic, Sevcilk Op. 1 
Part 1 a, woes he hs eles iis P 3 
Songs for Girls, Album.......... Sale 


- 
oo 


Standard Vocal Repertoire............ 35 
Stories Notes Can Tell—Terry......... .35 
Studies for Violin—Fiorillo........... .55 
Sweney’s Anthem Selections. Ro tn 35 
Twenty-five Little Melodies for the Piano 
—Mana Zucca .........-. odd sie Neca .80 
Vocal Studies for Low Voice—Whelpten .30 
What the Beginner Must Know About 
Singiny—Douty (388) 5. eee .50 


Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Holiday Offer 


Following a custom dating back to the 
arly days of this business we are again 
making our annual holiday offer of music 
books and musical literature and selected 
musical merchandise. Some people wonder 
why in these days of inflated prices when 


everybody seems to be trying to obtain 


the highest possible returns, we _ still 
pursue this unconventional policy. One 
reason for doing so is that if the offer 





were discontinued many thousands of our 
regular patrons would be disappointed 
and inconvenienced. We know of a very 
large number of music teackers who 
depe nd upon this offer year after year to 
suggest and provide at a moderate cost 
suitable gifts and remembrances for their 
pupils and friends. It is an annual oppor- 
tunity also to save money on articles of 
daily use in the teacher’s work. We have 
gone to no inconsiderable trouble to make 
this offer as attractive and value-giving 
as possible. Full details of the offer will 
be found in our advertising pages. 
Please note that it expires at the end of 
December and please remember also that 
the mails of December are greatly con- 
vested, so in this as in other Christmas 
shopping do it early, and avoid delayed 
deliveries. 


New Musical Calendars 
For 1924 


We have prepared something unique and 
interesting in the way of musical calen- 
dars for the next year that we are sure 
will meet the hearty approval of all those 
who have been purchasing their calendars 
from us in the past. The design this year 
is entirely different from any previous one. 
\ complete change has been made and 
we feel that our artist is very happy in 
his new design. The whole twelve months 
are in plain sight, no pad is necesssary. 
Besides this, grouped by months, the 
birthdays of the great composers are 
given. It has been the custom with many 





of our teacher patrons to make this 
modest present to each pupil. This has 
become almost a regular Christmas habit. 
Our price this year is the same as with 
previous calendars, 10 cents each or $1.00 
a dozen, postpaid. 


Suggestions In 
Christmas Solos 

Suitable and effective songs for the 
Christmas service are always welcome to 
the church soloist, but it is not always 
easy to obtain such songs just when they 
are needed. Through our liberal plan 
under which music may be had for exami- 
nation before purchase it is always pos- 
sible to make an excellent choice. Our 
catalog embraces a large number of 
Christmas solos for all voices and we shall 
be pleased to send any of these for 
inspection. Among the more successful 
songs of this character we may especially 
name and recommend “In Old Judea,” by 
Geibel; “There Were Shepherds,’ by 
Stoughton; “Glory to God,” by Rotoli; 
“When Heaven Sang to Earth,” by 
Parker; “Shepherds in the Fields Abid- 
ing,’ by Barnes; “The Angels’ Song,’ by 
Ambrose, and “Song the Angels Sang,” 
by Stults. Singers may order these or 
others on approval. Orders should specify 
the voice or range, as some of these are 
published in more than one key. 


The Etude asa 
Christmas Gift 


Just think of the pleasure of a music 
lover or music student in receiving 12 
albums of music and 12 books of musical 
literature! That is what a gift of a year’s 
subscription to Tue Ervupr will mean to 
your music-loving friend or relative. The 
Eruper is a monthly delight to music lovers 
and a source of much inspiration to music 
students. It’s an ideal gift. Upon receipt 
of a Christmas gift subscription we will 
be glad to send to the one to whom it 
is being given an announcement card 
bearing the news of the Christmas remem- 
brance and from whom it is coming. The 
many valuable articles on live musical 
subjects and the over 200 pieces of music 
that make up the contents of 12 issues of 
Tur Ervpe make a. gift that the music 
lover or student will appreciate and long 
remember. 


Everybody’s Song Book 
An Unusual Bargain! 

\ veritable treasury of vocal music 
74 old favorite Home Songs, 147 beloved 
Sentimental Songs, 57 Operatic Songs, 25 
Sacred Songs, 72 Hymns, 59 pretty little 
Children’s Songs, 27 Southern Songs, 34 
College Songs, 13 Sea Songs, 6 delightful 
Rounds, 37 Patriotic Songs and 33 
National and Folk Songs. We have made 
special arrangements with the publishers 
in order to offer this remarkable collec- 
tion of well over 500 old and new song 
favorites to Erupne readers at a special 
low price. Every home possessing a 
piano has need for a song collection of 
this kind which can be used to make a 
long winter evening delightful and _ to 
enliven a party or to help one pleasantly 
enjoy a little diversion at the piano, 
There are songs for the young and songs 
for the old, for every occasion and for 
every mood. There will be no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that this is a wonderful 
offering for 75 cents a copy. This is a 
postpaid price and delivery will be made 
immediately upon receipt of order. 
Stamps accepted if not convenient to 
send money order or check. 





Presser Special Mail-Order 
Service for Christmas 
Phonographs or Records 

Why not make this not only a joyful 
but also a musical Christmas? Let us 
suggest a Victrola cr Brunswick phono- 
graph or records. Such gifts will be a 
source of joy and pleasure not only on 
Christmas day but on every day through- 
out the year. It has been truly said that 
musie being the joy of the home is also 
a moulder and builder of character and 
its refining influence on both young and 
old is a reason why music should be in 
every home. 

To fill a long-felt want we incugurated 
some years ago the Theodore Presser Co. 
Special Mail-Order Talking Machine and 
Record Service. Whether you reside at a 
distance or not the Presser Mail-Order 
Service can reach you and brings our 
enormous stock of Brunswick Phono- 
graphs, Victrolas and Records to your 
very door. We solicit the accounts of 
responsible parties, and arrange easy 
terms as desired. Write us regarding the 
Presser plan of prepaying the transporta- 
tion charges to mail-order customers. 

The following selected mosi popular 
Christmas records are suggested for gift 
purposes or your own Christmas cheer. 
Catalogs of Victrolas, Brunswick Phono- 
graphs and Records including the com- 
plete Christmas Record Bulletin free for 
the asking. 


VICTOR 


Oh Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste 
16896 Fideles). 
Joy to the World (Handel), 
-75¢ Trinity Choir 
While Shepherds Watched, 
35412 Victor Oratorio Chorus 
$1.25 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear, 
a Victor Oratorio Chorus 
Angels from the Realms of Glory, 
35594 Trinity Choir 
O, Little Town of Bethlehem, 
$1.25 Trinity Cheir 
45145 {sie Night fae tae aes Mone 
Silent Night, Holy Night Yruber), 
$1.00 Trinity Choir 
6320 fStar nf et pane erty bbe Williams 
Open the Gates of the Temple, 
$2.00 | Evan Williams 
BRUNSWICK 
Adeste Fideles (Oh Come, All Ye 
5033 Faithful). 
Joy to the World (Handel), 
$1.25 it Collegiate Choir 
Christmas Morning at Clancy’s (Irish 
2333 Comedy), Baritone..... Steve Porter 
‘) Santa Claus Hides in the Phonograph, 
-75¢ l Baritonen% is, asaretreebstet Ernest Hare 
10045 (Holy Night (Adam), Tenor, 
$1.00 Mario Chamlee and Chorus 
hee of a King (Neidlinger) 
5174 Contralto & Chorus..Elizabeth Lennox 
$1 00 Ring Out, Wild Bells (Tennyson- 
: Gounod), Baritone.....John Barelay 


Monthly Shipments of New 
On Sale Music : 


Kivery teacher and school of musie¢ will 
find our plan of sending monthly, an 
On Sale package of new Music a great 
help and convenience. The selections as 
sent represent the cream of our monthly 
novelties from an educational standpoint. 
These selections are sent at monthly inter- 
vals during the best period of the teach- 
ing season: from November to April. We 
select small or large packages as desired. 
This new music is sent on the same plan 
as our special On Sale shipments and can 
be merged with other On Sale music 
received from us; returns to be made once 
a year preferably at the end of the teach- 
ing season in June, Not only piano 
novelties are sent On Sale on the monthly 
basis, but also vocal, octavo, sacred or 
secular, organ and violin music. You can 
subscribe to any or all of these classifica- 
tions. A first package will conyinee you 
of the superiority of this service. Both 
school and teacher should keep in touch 
with the latest teaching material and as 
our new issue On Sale plan was originated 
and devised for this purpose we hope that 
every teacher will not fail to test its value. 
You are privileged to discontinue at any 
time and all music received in these new 
music packages not used or sold to 
pupils is returnable for full credit. Thou- 


sands and thousands of teachers and 
schools throughout United States and 
Canada subscribe to this service. Write 


to-day and we can enter your name to 
begin with the November shipment. 





THE ETUDE 


A Caution to 
Correspondents 


Do you always make it a custom to put 
the street address as well as the city and 
State address on the letters you send? 
It is always advisable. A new postman 
for instance might hold up your mail for 
eight or twenty-four hours hunting for the 
accurate address. When you fail to give 
the street address you are assuming that 
the postal clerk knows more than you do, 
which is by no means always the case. Mr. 
George KE. Kemp, postmaster of Philadel- 
phia, writes us that in his offices no less 
than 50,000 pieces of mail are received 
DAILY without any street address. 
Since much of this mail is handled and 
distributed by clerks on incoming trains 
the letter without a street address may 
take much longer for delivery in some 
instances than one properly addressed in 
full. 

The .post offices of the country are 
struggling nobly with a very heavy traffic 
situation. During the Christmas season 
the load is enormous. Help them in this 
very simple way by seeing to it that every 
letter you mail has the full street address. 
In your music buying it will help expedite 
your orders in many instances. 

Incidentally, we receive hundreds of 
letters every year with no signature. 
Don’t forget to sign your name and give 
your own full address including STREET 
address when you write to us. 


What the Beginner Must Know 
About Singing 

With Daily Exercises 

By Nicholas Douty 


The author is a composer, teacher and 
singer of national reputation. For two 
decades Ire has been the solo tenor at the 
famous Bach Festivals at Bethlehem. In 
his altogether unique work, he has first 
told in plain English all those facts which 
every teacher knows to be indispensable 
in launching a career. Then he _ has 
selected from the literature of vocal 
pedagogy the most useful exercises for 
eaclr voice, exercises for daily study. They 
might be humorously called Douty’s Daily 
Dozen; for they can certainly be employed 
for daily use with great profit by every 
student and teacher of singing. The 
advance of publication price of this in- 
spiring and useful musical book is 50 
cents. 


Musical Readings and 
Pianologues 
By Clay Smith 

This is a real novelty, a collection of 
musical recitations written and compiled 
by leading Chautauqua Artists. Coyla May 
Spring is known throughout the country 
as an entertainer, and Clay Smith, in 
addition to his popularity with Chautauqua 
audiences, has composed a number of 
well-known songs. These story songs are 
their choicest selections, they fit in with 
every mood, humor and pathos, serious 
and comic. Some are short, suitable for 
encores, others are more pretentious. 
Kach number is also arranged so it may 
be sung. Any entertainment, at home, at 
school, or ‘in professional work may be 
enlivened by any of these most remarkable 
numbers, and we feel sure singers and 
recitalists will be glad to possess this 
book. Our advance of publication offer, 
for one copy only, is 50 cents, postpaid. 


Four Seasons—Cantata 
By Kieserling 

It is not often that we have a manu- 
script that meets our entire approval in 
all its phases; such as, musicianship, 
melody, lyrics and general interest. This 
is a short cantata of four sections 
arranged for women’s voices in three 
parts, not difficult but extremely interest- 
ing. It can be performed without scenery. 
A section is devoted to each season of the 
year and there is only one chorus to each 
section. These sections are entirely uncon- 


nected and each number may be used 
alone if desired. In fact, it is more of a 
concert number than a cantata. It is 


suitable for high school choruses and the 
complete work will take about 25 minutes. 

One copy only of this work may be 
obtained in advance of publication at 35 
cents, postpaid. 
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A Knight of Dreams, 

Musical Comedy in Three Acts 
By May Hewes Dodge and 
John Wilson Dodge 


A new operetta, a new plot, a riot of 
fun, a cluster of beautiful tunes and a 
brilliant dialogue describes this latest 
offering by these talented writers, which 
they call 4 Knight of Dreams. The usual 
number of singers-of both sexes is re- 
guired, and the performance occupies an 
entire evening. The surprises in the story 
of the play hold the attention, and the 
plot, while simple and direct, is most in- 
teresting. The music is well within the 
vocal abilities of amateurs and several 
speaking parts are introduced. The stag- 
ing and costuming are simply done and 
fully explained, and the expense of pro- 
duction may be made very small. The 
Stage Manager’s book gives full directions 
and cuts of the characters in costume. 

Our advance of publication price, for 
one copy only, is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty-Five Selected Studies 
for Violin, By H. E. Kayser 
Second Violin Part (in score) 
Arranged and Edited 

By Charles Levenson 


The publication of volumes of selected 
studies for the piano by various writers 
has proven highly successful. There is no 
reason why this should not be done with 
equal success for the violin. In the new 
volume which we are now offering, Mr. 
Charles Levenson, whose work as a 
teacher and editor is well and favorably 
known, has selected twenty-five of the 
best and most useful studies by Kayser 
and has added to them a second violin 
part in score. It is the habit of many 
violin teachers to play along with their 
pupils at lessons. The present writer 
remembers with pleasure the wonderful 
second violin parts improvised by the late 
Henry Schradieck, to the Kreutzer 
Studies as played by his pupils. But not 
everybody can do this. As arranged by 


Mr. Levenson, the Kayser Studies will 
prove wonderfully effective for the two 
violins. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid, 

Sweeney’s Anthem 
Selections 
Here is a book of anthems for the 


average volunteer choir, 158 pages of 
singable music covering all seasons in the 
church year. Most of the anthems are 
short, but there are several for festival 
or concert use. Similar, but not better, 
books of this kind are being sold at 75 
cents and $1.00 each, and after this special 
introductory offer is withdrawn this book 
will be sold for 75 cents. For this month 
the special price is 35 cents, postpaid if 
cash is sent for one specimen copy. 


Scene de Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


This is one of the standard show pieces 
for the violin which we are now getting 
out in a new and carefully revised edition. 
At the same time, in addition to being a 
display piece, it has back of it some 
qualities of real musicianship. de Beriot 
was a wizard in this respect. The Scene 
de Ballet has in it all sorts of violin 
technic so that as a study piece alone, 
it is well worth attention. When well 
played in public, it is always enjoyed by 
audiences. 

The — special 
advance of publication 
copy, postpaid. 


Standard Vocal 
Repertoire 

The songs in this volume are for various 
voices and the great variety of subjects 
treated renders this a most useful collec- 
tion. Each number is carefully considered 
before the compilation is completed, in 
order to select the best only for the great- 
est number of people. Songs for church, 
heme or concert, both sacred and secular 
numbers are included in this book. 

The advance of publication cash price is 
only 35 cents, postpaid, 


introductory price in 
is 30 cents ver 





Lemare Organ 
Transcriptions 


The name of Edwin Lemare corre- 
sponds in the organ world to Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff or Hofmann in the piano 
world. Perhaps a_ better comparison 
would be with that of Kreisler, the master 
violinist. Where the latter has taken 
themes long forgotten, and, through his 
mastery of the instrument, given them a 
renaissance, Lemare has made masterly 
transcriptions of familiar old themes, 
loved for many decades and placed them 
within the grasp of the organist of ordi- 
nary ability. Each transcription is really 
a kind of lesson in registration; and the 
Lemare Album is just the kind of a book 
for the organist to employ in freshening 
his whole work. Several original com- 
positions of great beauty will also be 
included in this album. The advance, of 
publication price for this notable collec- 
tion of Lemare works, including original 
numbers, is 50 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty-Five Little Melodies 
For the Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 


Cleverness in inventing tunes combined 
with polished musicianship is rare. Mana- 
Zucca, the most recent of the American 
women to achieve brilliant success as a 
composer, has just written for the Theo. 
Presser Co. catalog a number of most 
useful pianoforte pieces for dear little 
fingers taking their first travels in piano- 
land. Teachers will welcome these prac- 
tical, tuneful studies; and the pupils 
will delight in them. Be among the first 
to receive a copy by sending the advance 
of publication special introductory price, 
now 80 cents. 


A New Theory Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 

This is a new book now in preparation 
which may be taken up to advantage by 
anyone who has acquired a knowledge of 
elementary harmony. It is planned along 
the lines similar to the same author’s 
very successful Harmony Book for Begin- 
ners, but with some additional original 
features and methods of presentation of 
the various subjects treated in this work. 
It goes into the practical structure of 
music and takes up the various elements 
in thorough detail. The relations of the 
elements in music, one to another, are 
analyzed carefully and all subjects con- 
nected with a knowledge leading to prac- 
tical composition, are worked out care- 
fully, 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 60 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Vocal Studies for Low Voice 
By Whelpton 


The low voice demands special study 
and special exercises. It used to be 
thought good practice to transpose any 
exercise, originally written for high voice, 
down a few keys and use it for the low 
voice. Experienced teachers know better. 
They know that many contralto voices 
especially demand. exercises of a 
thoroughly distinctive character. That is 
precisely what the composer of this work 
has striven to do. Out of his experience 
as a teacher he has selected those tested 
exercises which are productive of real re- 
sults, including only a few of the most 
beneficial ones in transposed keys from his 
previous works published for high and me- 
dium voice. The advance of publication 
price is 30 cents, postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in First Position 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1. 

This book is now in press and copies 
will soon he ready, The editing on this 
volume is the work of Mr. Otto Meyer, a 
well-known teacher and player who was 
formerly assistant to Professor Sevcik in 
Prague. Mr. Meyer’s close connection 
with the work of Professor Sevcik has 
heen especially valuable in giving him an 
insight into just what is required in a 
technical book of this order. 

The special introductory price in 
advanee of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Music-Writing Book 
By Anna H. Hamilton 


Announcement was made of this new 
work by Mrs. Hamilton for the first time 
in the last issue of the Erupe, and we are 
just as enthusiastic as ever about it. It 
contains material along lines which have 
not been attempted in similar works and 
takes up various phases of musical educa- 
tion that are generally neglected by many 
pupils. The work is to a very great extent 
a beginner’s harmony or theory book. It 
begins in a very simple manner, but takes 
the student into many by-ways of musical 
theory. Decidedly the most complete 
writing book that we have ever examined. 

Our offer in advance of publication is 
20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Album of, Compositions 
By M. L. Preston 


This volume will consist of recital and 
drawing-room pieces of intermediate 
grade by a very popular writer. Mrs. 
M. L. Preston is also known in our catalog 
under the name M. Loeb-Evans. This 
new volume will contain such favorite 
numbers as Faded Roses, Autumn Glory, 
Tender Remembrance, Silver Wings, by 
Preston, and Longing, Yellow Butterflies, 
Fragrant Violets, by Loeb-Evans. A most 
desirable volume. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


From My Youth— 
Twelve Characteristic Sketches 
By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85. 


This is one of the best little collections 
of short pieces all by the same writer, that 
we have seen. Mr. Richard Krentzlin may 
be regarded as the legitimate successor of 
such writers as Gurlitt, Bohm and 
Spindler. His wortmanship is_ excellent 
and his melodic inspiration is fresh and 
original, His teaching pieces are well 
worth serious attention. In this new set 
of twelve sketches, one will find some 
special educational feature in each num- 
ber, yet all are tunefully attractive. 

The special introductory price’ in 
advance of publication is 30 cents pet 
copy, postpaid, 


Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin Classes 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 

This is a further carrying out of Mr. 
Lehrer’s idea of teaching violin in classes. 
The studies are all in three parts, but the 
parts are of equal difficulty so that the 
players may change around. When played 
together by three or more players in 
class, the studies sound most effective and 
they tend to develop a habit of playing 
in tune and also the habit of keeping well 
together. In Mr, Lehrer’s Hnsemble 
Method for the Violin, the first position 
only was employed. In the Polyphonic 
Studies, the third position and “shifting” 
introduced. Mr. Lehrer has_intro- 


are 
duced original studies based upon the 
seales, etc., and he has also introduced 


selections from such writers as de Beriot, 
Leonard and even Bach and Beethoven. 

The special introductory price 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Album of Piano Pieces 
for Six Hands 
By A. Sartorio 
We will continue, during the current 
month only, the special introductory offer 


on this new book. The playing of six- 
hand pieces, especially in schools and 


institutions is decidedly on the increase. 
Six-hand playing is even better practice 
than four-hand playing, because it adds 
another individual to the combination, 
thus requiring additional attention to the 
ensemble, It is very convenient to have 
a number of effective trios in the same 
book. Mr. Sartorio’s work in this line is 
highly commendable. These pieces are 
both original and transcriptions. They 
are of only intermediate difficulty and in 
most cases the part of the third player is 
quite easy. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 
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A New Church Orchestra 
Collection 


Directors of church, Sunday School and 
other amateur orchestra organizations will 
welecme the appearance of an entirely 
new book of this character, providing as 
it will, an assortment of dignified and 
playable numbers that may be performed 
in any assemblage where good music is 
desired. The various parts which embrace 
all the instruments now in general use 
will be arranged in a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner, designed to give the great- 
est effect with the least possible technical 
requirements. The numbers will sound 
well whether played by a small or large 
organization or whether the players are 
novices or professionals or a mixture of 
both. The work is being prepared for 
publication as rapidly possible and 
until published will be offered to advance 
subscribers at 15 cents for each orchestra 
part and 30 cents for the piano part. 
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Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte 

The vitality of the standard operas is 
really astonishing. We have been told by 
some of the critics that their melodies are 
threadbare and on the wane, but the pub- 
lisher finds this to be anything but the 
case. A good melody always endures and 
the operas are full of such. As a conse- 
quence, the playing of selections from the 
operas is positively on the increase. In 
response to a general demand, we have 
been preparing a new Hasy Opera Album 
which will soon be ready. In this work 
the melodic gems of the operas are given 


in practical and playable — style and 
chiefly without ornamentation or varia- 
tion, but the original harmonies and 
accompaniments have been preserved as 
far as possible. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 


copy, postpaid. 
Album of Trills for the Piano 

This book is Volume I of the new series 
of Study Pieces for Special Purposes. The 
Album of Trills will soon be ready and 
is now on press. The pieces in this book 
are so good that they make practice a 
positive ‘pleasure. Anyone having studied 
this volume thoroughly will have acquired 
the foundation of a trill technic adequate 
for all purposes. The book begins in the 
early third grade and progresses grad- 
ually. 

The special 
advance of publication 
copy, postpaid. 

(Continued on page 874) 


“THE HUMOR OF 
RICHARD WAGNER’ 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR 
HE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


By SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
Son of Wagner and grandson of Franz Liszt 
An epoch-making article that = ie 
will make you laugh heartily. 

ne of a dozen features in the 
January ETUDE which will 
n ake all music lovers realize 
the value of regular subscrip- 
tion. Two Dollars a year. 


in 
per 


introductory 
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New Recital Album 
For the Pianoforte 

A good recital piece is more than a 
showy drawing-room number. It must 
have in it qualities that will appeal to the 
average listener, but it must also display 
a certain musicianship and in addition to 
this it must have some real educational 
features. In the compilation of our new 
recital album, we have born in mind these 
qualities and we have been evolving a 
collection which should prove most attrac- 
tive in all respects. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


A New Album of Marches 

This is a forthcoming collection of 
selected marches for the piano. It will 
contain nothing that has appeared in any 
other volume and will provide a splendid 
library of practical, playable and tune- 
ful marches suitable for schools or any 
other indoor place where marching is 
done. It will include numbers especially 
suitable for drills and calisthenic ex- 
ercises. Two volumes of this kind that 
we have already published have enjoyed 
enormous sales and are priced 75 cents 
and $1.00 each. The new book until pub- 
lication may be ordered in advance at an 
introductory price of 35 cents each. 
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Concerto No. 1 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 

This is one of the real educational 
works for the violin which should be 
mastered by every student, whose techni- 
cal progress brings it within his reach. 
It is a compendium of what may be 
termed the classical violin technic. Upon 
this is founded all of the modern develop- 
ments in solo playing. Our new edition 
of this work has been most carefully 
edited with all the necessary bowing and 
fingering and with all previous editions 
diligently compared. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 85 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Stories Notes Can Tell 
By Frances Terry 

The six little piano pieces by Miss 
Terry published in sheet music under the 
above title have become so popular as to 
create a demand for the set published 
complete in one volume. These are second- 
grade pieces in characteristic style bear- 
ing the following titles: A Tick Tock 
Tale, Climbing Up and Jumping Down, 
About Robin Redbreast, Swing Sing-Song, 
The Sentinel’s Story and Sleepy Top’s 
Dream. These pieces will appeal to the 
most exacting teacher. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


A New Piano Instruction Book 
By John M. Williams 


This work, the author mentioned in one 
of his letters, “was not written by himself, 
but by his pupils.” By this he means that 
every exercise in the book was tested with 
over four hundred pupils. The great 
requisite in elementary work is to arouse 
the interest of the pupil and this has been 
the foremost endeavor of the author of 
this work. We look forward to it taking 
a place among the standard elementary 
instruction books in this country. It can 
now be ordered for 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Thirty-Six Studies 
or Caprices for Violin 
By F. Fiorillo 

Before taking up the celebrated studies 
by Kreutzer, many teachers use the 
studies by Fiorillo. Some other! teachers 
prefer to use them after those by 
Kreutzer. But at any rate, the custom is 
well established of using these two 
famous works in conjunction, one with 
the other. Our new edition of the Fiorillo 
Studies has been prepared with the utmost 
care and is up to our usual standard of 
excellence. 

The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


Kansas City Spirit 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Dr. Carl Busch 


When an entire community unites to 
honor a native composer and the leading 
musicians select such a work as “The 
Kansas City Spirit” for production, this 
means approval of the highest order. This 
cantata is a strong classic setting to a 
text no less stirring. Many cities will be 
able to use this work on festival occasions, 
fitting it to local needs by slight changes 
in text matter. Our advance of publica- 
tion offer for one copy only is 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Songs for Girls 


A collection suitable for home, school 
or recital purposes, many numbers for 
various occasions. No love songs nor songs 
about baby themes will be included, but 
real useful, good songs with melodies that 
charm and texts that appeal. There is 
nothing of the trite or commonplace 
among these songs, but beautiful inspired 
melodies delightfully harmonized. 

Our advance of publication price is 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The withdrawals from special Advance 
of Publication Offers this month include 
important and noteworthy new additions 
to the Presser catalog. With the with- 
drawal of the special introductory prices 
these works are placed on the market at 
reasonable prices with liberal discounts to 
the profession and a copy of any of these 
may be secured for examination by any 
responsible individual interested. 

Forgotten Trails, Four Songs by 
Thurlow Lieurance. This is a cycle of 
four unusual songs by the writers of the 
fascinating collection of Green Timber 
songs. Charles O. Roos and Thurlow 
Lieurance are matchless wizards in con- 
juring pictures by words and tones of the 
wonderful enchantments of the beautiful 
outdoors. These four songs are of medium 
range. Price, $1.00. 

First-Grade Book by Mathilde Bilbro. 
This is a fine new work for young begin- 
ners above the kindergarten age. Miss 
Bilbro has produced in this work some- 
thing that will interest the teacher look- 
ing for new, fresh and original first-study 
material. Both clefs are used from the 
beginning. Price, $1.00. . 

Bobolinks, Cantata for Children’s 
Voices by Carl Busch. This is an exquisite 
offering for two solo voices and a three- 
part chorus. The text and music are 
bright and joyous throughout. School 
supervisors and leaders of juvenile chor- 
uses should become acquainted with this 
work. Price, 60 cents. — 

Gallia, by Ch. Gounod. This favorite 
short cantata for mixed voices has been 
carefully revised and edited. Choristers 
will do well to insist on the Presser 
edition of this classic. Price, 50 cents. 

The Modern Graded Course by Henry 
Edmond Earle in Three Grades. This is 
a carefully edited and arranged course of 
standard etudes, exercises and composi- 
tions for the pianoforte. This course was 
published by Brehm Bros., but has now 
been newly issued by the Theo. Presser 
Co. Price, each grade, $1.00. 

Organ Score Anthem Book, No. 1, by 
John R. Sweney and William J. Rirk- 
patrick. It is titled Organ Score because 
the four parts are written on two staves 
and this arrangement is easy for the con- 
ductor, organist and choir, also giving op- 
portunity to supply a large number of 
anthems in one volume. Price, 75 cents. 


Beware of 
Swindlers! 

Do not give your good money to 
strangers soliciting Erupe Music Maca- 
ZINE subscriptions. Daily complaints are 
made by our friends who believe everyone 
is honest. No matter how smooth a talker 
the one who approaches you may be, pay 
him no money unless you are convinced 
he is on the square. We cannot be 
responsible for swindlers using our name 
in securing orders for Erupr Musrc Maca- 
ZINE subscriptions. 


A Renewal Offer Which You 
Cannot Afford to Turn Down 

If you will send your renewal for 
Erupe Music Macazine during the cur- 
rent month, whether your subscription 
expires during the past, present month or 
some future date, we will send to you 
postpaid a Young Folks’ Folio of Piano 
Pieces on receipt of $2.20. This portfolio 
contains 35 interesting pieces in medium 
grades. Any piano player will enjoy 
these numbers. Every piece is a gem. We 
have sold over 10,000 of these portfolios 
since first published indicating the popu- 
larity of the album. Send one new sub- 
scription with your own renewal with a 
total price of $4.00 and we will send this 
splendid portfolio to you without any 
additional charge. 


Etude Representatives 
Attention! 

An attractive circular forecasting con- 
tents of Erupe Music Macazine for the 
next few months is now on the press. On 
the reverse side the circular shows wanted 
combinations of other popular periodicals 
clubbed with Erupe Music Macazine at 
greatly reduced prices. You can use 
these profitably among your friends and 
magazine customers. How many can you 
distribute to advantage? Let us know and 
we will be glad to mail them to you, 
charges paid. A blank space has been 
left for your rubber stamp imprint. 


Rewards for Securing Etude 
Music Magazine Subscriptions 
(Not Your Own) 

The following articles are well worth 
working for. ‘They represent serviceable 
standard merchandise for your personal 
use or can be given as Christmas gifts 
with the feeling that you are giving some- 
thing really worth while. 

New Standard Food Chopper: Endorsed 
and recommended by housewives and food 
experts everywhere; cuts course, medium 
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and fine. Turns left-over pieces of meat, 
vegetables, fruits, etc., into delicious and 
inexpensive dishes. It saves food, time 
and work, and cuts down household bills; 
only four new subscriptions. 

Bond Bow: 11” long, 5%’ wide and 244” 
deep, beautifully finished in galvanized 
hard baked dull black enamel. Has a 
patent cash lock and key; opens flat; only 
two new subscriptions. 

Cash Bow: Size 11” x 5144" x 2", made of 
heavy steel, first galvanized, then hand- 
somely finished in hard baked dull black 
enamel, compartments for bills and coins, 
also room for papers; only two subserip- 
tions. 

Ready Reminder Coupon Pad: Smooth, 
brown leather (one extra reminder pad). 
The handiest little article to carry in one’s 
pocket for memoranda. Only one new 
subscription. 

Boudoir Lamp: Electric, old ivory 
finish, handsome pink or blue silk shade, 
just the thing for milady’s dressing table. 
Only four new subscriptions. 

Ladies’ Tourist Case: Brown Levant 
grain Keratol case, with lavender moire 
lining, contains “keep clean” hair brush, 
white ivory finish, size 91%” x 2 3-8"; a 
7’ white dressing comb, prophylactic tooth 
brush in nickel tube, nail file, shoe hook, 
white soap box; a thing of beauty and 
indispensable to travelers. Only six sub- 
scriptions. 

Indestructible Pearl Necklace: Per- 
fectly matched and graded 24 long, solid 
white gold safety catch. Guaranteed by 
the manufacturer not to peel nor discolor, 
a necklace of which you may well be 
proud. Only five subseriptions. 

Opera Glass: Something everybody 
wants and a life-time pleasure. Colmont, 
brass body covered with black indestruc- 
tible leather, Japanned mount, — soft 
leather case with handle, a fine instrument 
which should be in everyone’s possession. 
Only eight subscriptions. 

Send for catalog showing other valuable 
rewards given for Erupe Music Maga- 
ztne Subscriptions. 


OVER 500 SONGS FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Every home where there is a piano should have one of these books. 


Do not pass this 


by with the thought of ordering later—this is a special edition and it is a bargain to be 


taken advantage of immediately as special arrangements were made to offer this bargain 


to ETUDE readers for a short time. 


The book is “EVERYBODY’S SONG BOOK” 


described on Page 872. Order it now. THEO. PRESSER CO. 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








Schools and Colleges 





PENNSYLVANIA 





COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA : 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 





A School of Individual Instruction 


est artistic standard. 





| Zeckwer - Hahn 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street 


Directors: 
Camille Zeckwer Frederick Hahn 
Charlton Murphy 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
54th Season 


Pupils may enter at any time. 





Now Open. 


(Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance) 
All branches taught from the elementary to the high- 
Normal training Course for 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep the 
Director personally informed of your progress— Daily 
Supervision shows you how to work. ‘lwo complete 
Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 
Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Pennsylvania Standard 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. 4 
Extension Classes 
Approved and Accredited Classes in Public School Music are given at the Conservatory. Classes will be 
formed in your Community if a sufficient number enroll. 
(Dormitories for Women) 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °* es; Dormitories and Studios 

















A School of Public Performance 






Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional privilege 

of orchestra routine and accompaniment. Reciprocal 

relations with University of Pennsylvania. 
Six spacious buildings. 
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TEACHER 
TRAINING 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Or- 
gan, Theory, ’Cello, and 
expression. 50 teachers, 


& M, 1800 pupils Iastabawl 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEADING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 
MUSIC HAVE THEIR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
REGULARLY IN THE ETUDE, 


Announcements in this issue on 
Pages 874, 876 and 877. 
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Christmas Gifts for Musical Folk 


AS PART OF OUR THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER THESE ITEMS AT VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES ARE SUGGESTED AS SUITABLE GIFTS FOR STUDENTS AND LOVERS OF MUSIC 


Order Early and Avoid the Christmas Rush! Send All Orders to THEO. PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


VIOLIN GIFT OUTFITS MUSIC ROLLS AND SATCHELS 


Photogravure Prints of 
Musical Art Subjects 


Holiday Cash Price, 25c Each 


LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Size. 11 in. x 15%in. 


Beethoven. 
Child Handel. 
Liszt. 
Mozart. 
Rubinstein. 
Schubert. 
Schumann, 
Harmony. 
Inspiration. 
Mozart 

at Salzburg. 
Schubert, The 





Her First Lesson Maid of the Mill. 


Beethoven, The Approaching Storm. 
Franz Liszt, full length portrait. 
Haydn, Crossing the English Channel. 
Schubert in the Home, 

Dawn of a Masterpiece. 

Her First Lesson. 

Vision of Wagner. 15 in. x 10% in. 


The above photogravures are on heavy paper and make 


excellent subjects for framing. 


HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHS 


For home or studio, size 22 x 28. Subjects— 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 


Schumann and Wagn 


er. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 30 cents each, 


postpaid. 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Verdi and Wagner. Size: 


9x 12. Set of 12 for 25 cents. 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 


Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann and Wagner. Printed after the 


original paintings, 4 colors, size 12 x 15. 
OLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each 


REWARD CARDS 


A set of 16 portraits of great composers 


with a short biography. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per set, 


postpaid. 


POST CARDS 
(New Edition) 


: Great Composers—Sixteen pictures, printed 
in nine colors, with the composer’s birthplace 


on each card. 40 cents per set. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 
(American Make.) 


Bach Haydn Rubinstein 
Beethoven Liszt Schubert 
Chopin Mendelssohn Schumann 
Gluck Mozart Wagner 
Handel Paderewski Weber 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each, 


postpaid. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Los Angeles, Jan. 16th, 1924. 


Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio., Normal Class, July 1924. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y- 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio, Jan.; Miami, Fla., Feb. 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 


Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, Box 1188, Amarillo, Texas, Class—July 28, 1924. 


Mrs. T. O. Glover, 1825 Gorman St., Waco, Texas. 


Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Dunning School of Music—3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon, April and June, 1924, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 


Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 









Be Sure to Mention Size of Violin Desired. 
Full Size, Three-Quarter Size or Half Size 
Furnished in Any of These Outfits. 


Long grain keratol, moire lined, double 


Seal grain leather, moire lined, double 


Holiday Cash Price, $15.00 
A well-made Violin for the beginner, with a 


Outfit No.1 


Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black 


: snuine 4-02. hide 2 ade i 
extra set of strings. Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made in 


Outfit No. 2 

Strad Model Violin. 
Dark red color shaded. 
rosin, extra set good strings and chin rest. 
An excellent gift. 
Outfit No. 3 
Model Violin. 
fine instrument; 
Fine for Orchestra work. 
nambuco bow, rosin, chin rest, mute and extra 
set Italian strings. 


Oucfit No. 4 


Holiday Cash Price, $25.00 
Good tone, Well made. 
Case, good bow, mute, 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 


Holiday Cash Price, $35.00 
Ebony trimmed. 


Same as above, closed by nickel lock, 


Leatherette, seal grain, closed by nickeled 
Well-balanced Per- ) : 
Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 


Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with 


’ Holiday Cash Price, $50.00 
Sch pags bw Model Violin, shaded back, Genuine cowhide, 4-0z. stock, unlined, 
shaped case, 
shoulder pad and pitch pipe. Cobra grain leather, lined with. calf skin, 


Outfit No.5 Holiday Cash Price, $65.00 


maple back. 
Madagascar Ebony. 
spond to the most delicate touch. 
Norwegian Spruce, 
A beautiful sweet-toned 
case, Pernambuco bow (whalebone grip), m 


4 } L Seal grain leatherette, brief style, 2 pock- 
Especially adjusted to re- : . 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 


instrument. e Leather A 
Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 


ad. 
REMELY GOOD OUTFITS AT $80, $100 
AND ABOVE DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


MEDALLIONS 


Mendelssohn 


Seal grain leather, unlined, double 
Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief 
Seal grain leather, moire lined, double 


Seal grain or smooth finish, 4-0z. cow- 
Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the composers 
BEnAnlenbm for Brief style, 3 pockets, heavy cowhide ex- 
Cabinet oval 3% 
x 5 with easel back. 
Holiday Cash Price, 35 


pale Te eee eae See 
COMPOSERS IN BAS RELIEFS 





A very fine solid cowhide 4%-ounce solid 


Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky. 
hard plaster, 


‘ Song ; , Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, black $0.75 
size 444 x 6% inches, with a ring attached for 


Seal grain leather, black...........-:- 1.00 
L be , 3 Cowhide, 4 oz. leather, unlined, black, 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents each, 


postpaid; $5.40 a dozen. 
METRONOMES 


The Metronomes we offer are of the best 
detached door 
are fully guaranteed against any defect 
manufacture. i 


transportation. 


Beggar, Wagner Directing, Liszt Directing, 
Liszt Rhapsody, Liszt and Wagner, R. Strauss, 
Beethoven (full length portrait), Paganini, 
Strauss (Salome). 

Bust Pictures of (Silhouettes) 
| Bach 





THEO. PRESSER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 










Half Size Music Satchels 





handles, black or brown.......++.+-: $1.25 





handles, black only......+e-++-++++- 2.25 





ORIY crea cre ncacc cue esse mesures nie 2.25 





smooth finish, black or brown........ 3.50 


Combination Satchels 
Carries Music Flat or Folded Once 








with strap and buckle, black only.... $1.25 






black or brown. «..ceccecccsereserces 1.50 





lock, black or brown. .....+++-++se0-% 2.50 







closed with strap and buckle, black. . 3.00 





moire, closed with strap or lock...... 3.50 






black or brown, hand boarded, closed 
by lock or Strap ...e+s+ee reer estes 5.00 





turned edges, closed with nickel lock, 
black only ...-cccccceceeccccccccces 9.00 


Full Sheet Music Size Satchels 


2 








ets, black or brown ..--+-+eeeeseesee $2.50 





handles running all the way around 
the bag, black only.......eeeeeeeeees 2.25 






double leather handles, closed with 
strap and buckle, black only. ........ 4.50 






handles, closed with strap and buckle, 
black only ....e+-eeer see ee es es eens . 4.50 






style, 2 pockets, black, brown or ma 
HOANY. wie dioigle dotelesle a lwistacn.elvinieyeleleiePess 5.00 






handles, closed by strap and buckle, 
black or brown ..++-+2-seeeeerrerret® 5.50 






hide, round bottom bag, double handles 
extending around the bag, closed by 
strap and buckle......+++++-+eseeree 6.50 





tension lock, straps extending all 
around bag, Black, brown or ma- 


hogansy! » sic ecto ashee theletwlpre <0 aha) weoneveneual 7.50 






bottom brief case; leather-covered steel 
reinforced handle. Colors: Black, 
brown or mahogany .eeecreseeereres 10.00 


Music Rolls 









brown or mahogany...---eeeeeeeeres 2.00 


SILHOUETTES—Size 9 x 12 


Holiday Cash Price, 25c each 
Wagner at the_ Piano, Brahms and the 













Beethoven Brahms Chopin Handel 
Liszt Mozart Schubert Schumann 


R. Strauss Wagner 











PERSONAL, FOR SALE 


or WANTED 
Rate 10c per word 


CONDUCTOR OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 
MENT—Tom Davies, F. T. 5. c.—A. Mus. 
ry Ce MM: Conductor Port Talbot Choral So- 
ciety, South Wales, England, open to take 
any male yoice choir, mixed choral or any 
ehurch choir in U. 8. A. (Conducted Bryn 
Choral Society, winners at Barry National 
Bisteddfod 1920, and Port Talbot Choral So- 
ciety, winners ‘at Aberdare 1922, competing 
against 16 choirs, including Mid Rhondda 
Choir, winners of first prize at Mold Na- 
tional Histeddfod 1923. For further par- 
ticulars please write Tom Davies, 1 Pentyla 
Aberavon, Port Talbot, South Wales, Eng- 
land. 








FOR SALE—A three-fifth interest in a 
well-established musie store (established 1879) 
can be bought for $10,000. Address Erupn. 


FOR SALE—Old violin of Jacobus Stainer, 
17th century, legitimate. Address, Stainer, 
eare of Hrupn. 





FOR SALE—Vwmsgil Clavier mahogany 
case, 123 Park Ave. Jamaica, L. I, A See 
Phone 127 Party R. 





FOR SALE—Three manual pneumatic 
Hutchings pipe organ, also motor. Shepard 
School of Music, 50 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
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MAGAZINES Wore wire 
Spread Your X-mas Good 
Will Over the Entire Year! 


Remembering your friends with an Etude Music 
Magazine subscription combined with other 
high class Magazines 
DISPLAY GOOD JUDGMENT AND GOOD TASTE 


Splendid Combinations at Money-Saving Prices 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both 
Delineator.,.;..(:.4-. -. +y--+ 2.00 $3.50 


Regular Price. .. |. ....,. .54,00 Save 50c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both 
Youth’s Companion. .......... 2.50 $4.00 

















Regular Price... .. .. .. .. $4.50) Save 50c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both 
Today’s Housewife........... 1.00 $2.25 






Regular Price. ........... 3.00 Save Te 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both 
American Magazine........... 2.50 $4.25 




























Regular Price. ...... .. .. .$4.507 Save 25¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 








Review of Reviews........... 4.00 $4.75 
_Regular Price... .. .. .. .. .$6.007 Save $128 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 
St Nicholas... .....2-..2. <-> «-, 4.00 $5.25 
Regular Price. .... .... .. .$6.00/ Save 75¢ 





ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 


Pictorial Review.... .c........ 





Regular price. ..... .. .. ..$3.50/ Save 60¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both 
Modern Priscilla............. 200 $3.40 

_ Regular Price. .... .. .. .. $4.00) Save 60c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 
Pathfinder. 1... cee puktitecss seca 100 $2.50 

Regular Price. .. .. .. .. .. .$3.007 Save 50c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 
Christian Herald............. 2.00 $3 25 


___ Regular Price. .. ......... $4,007 Save 7Se 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00). Both 


McCall’s2e. ges w sce ene 1.00 $2.35 
Regular Price. ........ .. .$3.00/ Save 65¢ 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 

Woman’s Home Companion... . 1.50 $3.25 








Regular Price. ...... .. .. .$3.50 Save 25c 


Above Prices do not include Canadian nor Foreign 
Postage 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Yearly 
(2 Years $3.50) 

Canadian Postage 25¢c per yearextra. Foreign 72¢. 
An attractive Gift Card showing the name of the 
1 donor will be sent (on request) to arrive by Christ- 
mas morning. Send orders promptly to avoid disappoint- 
ment in the Holiday rush, 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 
1/10-1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Rate 20c per word 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TESTED RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS 
in band horns; for cash, royalties or partner- 
ship. BH. Sylvester, 1809 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
seripts corrected. Harmony, Correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 








WHY NOT LET US PLAY FOR YOU? 
Roy Johnson’s Unbleached American Jazz 
Manipulators. Phone Spruce 10386 or write 
413 S. 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 





FOR SALE—To close estate. Collection 
of OLD VIOLINS; low prices. Apply for 
list. O. M. Pausch, 2220 Blake St., Berkeley, 
California, 

LEARN TO COMPOSE—A course in 20 
lessons by mail. Write for particulars, R. 
W. Martin School, 145 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. 





MOVING PICTURE PLAYING — “The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work. 
Wm. James, 69-71 North State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Bone ed 


Please mention THH ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 























































DECEMBER 


1923 





Schools and Colleg 


New York, New England, Ohio and Southern 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 





Eastman 
School 
of Music 


of 


The University of Rochester 


Announces that 


FREDERIC LAMOND 
Will Conduct 


i MASTER CLASSES 
IN PIANO 


For Information Address 





The ‘Secretary, 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 





For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS ana 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet 








VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 


FOR TEACHERS, PLAYERS AND 
EARNEST STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 


For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


SPECIAL COURSE 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 

{ BOTH SEXES 
{ Voice culture, sight -singing, ear-training, harmony, 
f form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
4 practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Souisville_ l 


Musie 
Center 
of the 
South 


CONSERVATORY 


erry 


NOTEDFORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION | 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and _assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
cial attention to those who wish to enter 
hers. Largest, most 
niory in the South. As 





professiou as te 
complete cons 





















Private and lessons in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages. Soaa% 
School Supervisors yrmal Courses 3 
under faculty of noted artists. Labora- = 
tory work in Louisville se Is, Special § 
Chautauqua Courses. publicand § 
many private recituls everysession. Two i 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort- 3 
able dormitory for women students. Stu- § 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- § 
day for ful! information. 


FREDERIC A. COWLES, D/~ector 


252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 









OST beautiful School of Music and Arts 

in ideal location overlooking the 

Hudson. Real home life for residence pupils. 

New York’s advantages under proper 
chaperonage. ; 


[NDIVIDUAL instruction. 


Frequent opportunities for 


Entrance at 

any time. 
public appearance. Free classes. Diplomas 
and teachers’ certificates. Entertainment 


bureau. 


COURSES; Music all branches including 
Public School, Drawing, Paint ng 
Dancing, Dramatic Art. 


Celebrated Facu!ty 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
world’s greatest pianists called ‘“‘The 

Son of Liszt’’ and acknowledged to be the 

greatest L.iszt interpreter, has decided to re- 


one of the 


main with the school for the entire winter. 
Applications for lessons should be made as 


early as possible. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 

of Technic and for Strengthening 

the Fingers. Weight of touch can 

be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 
120 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


MUSICIANSHIP 


not “do re mi” 
SIGHT SINGING < not “numbers” 


not “intervals” 





Studios 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
New York City 


Phone Madison Square 9069 


Associate Teachers Wanted 














INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Send for catalogue 
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OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
. Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
and a 
FACULTY OF 
SPECIALISTS 
teaching 
Music in 
all its 
branches 


Piano . 
Pedagogy 
Courses 
Lead to 


Certificatestand Diploma 


Fall Term 


Opens 


October ist 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction 
for Professionals and Amateurs 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Managing Director 


) 212 W. 59th St. New York City 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
of 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Special advantages to 


MUSIC 
those looking to educational or 
concert work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art and Physical Training. All graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium,Studio and Administration Buildings. 
Year Book Sent on Request. 
MASTER COURSES 
with world-famous artists in all departments. 
Two, three and four year courses began with opening of 
Fall Term, September, 20th. 


Our Year Book will interest you 





;—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Facul- 
ty of 20 specialists. Regular four-year course leads 
to the degree of Mus. B. Special certificate courses. 
Special students may enter at any time of the year. 


For catalogue and full information, address 
Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


















DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 


Our station is WLAZ. 
Address LYNN B. DANA, President 









Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 










MUSICAL AND EDU- The Courtright seer ane aie Lean omat re * ' 
INTERNATIONAL CationaL AGENCY | System of Musical to specialize in this ‘nitited ( mcinna 
i field. /rite for tie 8 AW fim 
MRS. BABCOCK Kindergarten ee 6 need ( f 





) 
“4 ST*VEAR wth 
iL, SUMMER SESSION 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Coun. » 





: Fea icre hehe ees 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. WHAT ADVANCEMENT IN M SAS eT 5 SO 
USIC - 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements WILL YOU MAKE IN 1924? ( onserbatory Music 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Plan to take advantage of some of the study Shite e 






opportunities on these pages. 





FOUNDED 1857 by Clara Baur 


OVER FIFTY YEARS 
OF 


MUSICAL LEADERSHIP 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


: yV CONSERVATORY 
yP EABODY Tesamore a 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


A Complete School of Music | 


Master, Artist and Normal courses. 

Accredited public school music course in affiliation 
with the University of Cincinnati, leading to de- 
grees and assured positions. 

Schools of opera and ballet—Orchestra and Chorus. 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dormitories on beautiful ten-acre campus only fifteen minutes 
from Cincinnati’s Music and Art attractions. 
Pupils may enter at any time. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
BERTHA BAUR, Director 


BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, O. 





Atianta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Geergia 







MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
2ist SEASON 
August, 1924 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 












Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Schools and Colleges 


CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOO 





Prof. Xaver Scharwenka 


Famous Composer 


and Master Piano 


Instructor of the World 


NOTE: Both Prof. Scharwenka 


And the regular faculty of over 100 brilliant artist-teachers in 


UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND 
SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory will be 
sion upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. 


Lesson periods should be engaged now. 


TEACHERS’ 


Teachers’ Certificates and the degrees of Bachelor 
conferred at the end of the summer ses 


Full details in Summer Catalog. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ented to award a Free Scholarship of two private lessons weekly to the Pianist who, after 


PROF. SCHARWENKA has cons 
is found to possess the greatest gift of playing. 


an open competitive examination, 


Chicago Musical College ® ish" 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON. WIS. 
A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the se- 

rious student of violin. Write 

for free catalog and information, 
CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 








L, June 30 to August 9 


(Six Weeks) 


Dr. Georg Schumann 


Noted Composer, Conductor and Teacher 
of Counterpoint and Composition 


and Dr. Schumann are making a special trip to America for this teaching engagement and 


will be available for lessons from May Ist to August 2, 1924. 


Complete summer catalog on request. 


FELIX BOROWSKI President 





President 





| 
JOHN J. 
HATTSTAEDT 


CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School 
Music, Harmony, 


Composition, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Dramatic Art, Expression, 
Modern Languages, Dancing, Theatre Organ 
Playing, etc. Eminent Faculty of 100. Su- 
perior Normal Training School supplies Teacher> 
for Colleges. Lyceum Engagements, Teachers’ 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Superior § 
dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled free 
advantages. 


Thirty free scholarships. Application blanks 


furnished. Make early request. 
38th year. Students may enter now. 
New catalog mailed free. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


By 54 





ONSERVATORY 


( INCORPORATED) 


ASCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore Harri- 
son, Director of vocal department, and others of 
prominence 

A thorough education is offered in music and dra- 
matie art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
certificates. Our school graduates the largest pro- 
fessional classes in the middle west. Write Secre- 
tary for detailed information. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER NOW 

Dormitories an 1 studios in our own beautiful butld- 
ing in the heart of the new art center, two blocks 
from Lake Michigan. North Side. 


Write for illustrated free catalog 
JRANNE HOWARD, Box F, 1160 N. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 





es 
| §GHOOL OF 
‘MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, see | 
A Schoot for Music Teachers 
23 YEARS OF MUSICAL LEADERSHIP 


S 
B 
| Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, 
a 





Teachers’ Normal Training, 
PublicSchooli Music Methods, 
Interpretation for Profession- 
al Musicians. 
An Accredited School 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by 
authority of the State of Illinois 
1] Year book on request, Address 


[see SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 3—509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Seca 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


20 rE 2 





Theory. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 
Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 










50th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. 





JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 








Comes © 64 ERTS EER OC 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music Superior Public School Music Course- 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 






Appleton, Wisconsin 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF M 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and edu- 
cational prineiples. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the 


year. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located in the center of 
most culvural environment. 


Students may enter at any time 
For detailed information address 


5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addrcssing our advertisers. 


attendance—Also private and class lessons with all teachers 


The Leading and Largest College of Music and Dramatic Art in America 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 

The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Under University supervision, the cost of board 
and room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. 
Detailed figures are available in our catalogue. 

Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Val- 
paraiso University,—Dept. 6, Valparaiso, Indiana, 


Winter Quarter Starts—Sanuary 2, 1 924 


Minneapolis School of Music, 
Le Utah hed deh ofa date 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
headed by 
MME. BAILEY-APFELBECK, Famous Pianist 
and LESCHETIZKY, exponent 


LOUIS WOLFF, Master Violinist and Pedagogue 


Year Book Free on Request 





USIC 











2 : pee Ne ER 
Front View Conservatory Bidg 


Application blank now on request. 
















#1128 La Salle Avenue 









WALTER SPRY 


Pianist-Teacher 


Columbia School of Music 


509 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


His pupil, Margaret Farr, won first rlace in 
last season’s piano contest, held under the aus- 
pices of the Society of American Musicians, the 
Chicago Orchestral Association and Frederick 
Stock. Among his other pupils may be men- 
tioned Alice McClung, who has long been with 
the Skovgaard Concert Company, Clinton 
Fahrney, Ida Mae Cook, (Portland, Ore.) and 
Jane Rollo Kaye, (Seattle), Cozella Corbitt 
Pratt, (New York), Nellie Kouns, Anna Hamlin, 
Ernestine Rood-Fleming, (Indianapolis), and 
scores of other successful players and instructors. 


Catalogue and special Summer Circular 
sent free on application 
o 









PIANO, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC, DRA- 
MATIC ART. 


Complete one- and twe- 
year courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. 

New building costing 
$350,000 with equip- 
ment. 





SCHOOL 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dormitory accommodations $6.59 per Week 


Write for free catalog 


Pupils May Enter at Any Time 
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Historical A-B-C of Musicians 





By Aletha M. Bonner 





A—was Arensky, a Russian of yore, 
B—was Balfe, from Ireland’s shore. 
C—was Chopin, from Poland, so cold, 
D—was Dvorak from Bohemia’s fold. 
E—was Elgar, English cousin, you know, 
F—our own Foster, who wrote “Old Black 
Joe.” 
G—Grieg, of 
great worth, 
H—was good “Papa” Haydn, of Austrian 


bleak Norway, a man of 


birth. 

I—was d’Indy, of France, much music he 
wrote, 

J—Joseffy, of Hungary, a teacher of note. 


K—Kneisel, of. Roumania, formed a 
famous quartet. 

L—was Lassen, of Denmark, 
thrill us yet. 

M—Mackenzie, from Scotland, the knight- 
hood he won, 


his songs 


N—was Nevin, a gifted American son. 
O—was J. Offenbach, a naturalized French- 
man, 
P—Sir Hubert Parry, England’s musical 
henchman. 
Q—was a question, we could not do better : 
“What musician’s name begins with 
this letter?” 
R—was Raff, and his birth was Switzer- 
land’s gain, 
S—Sarasate, from sunny old Spain. 
T—Theodore Thomas, 
Conductor, 
U—Urban (same 
instructor. 
V—was Verdi, beloved, of Italian fame, 
W—Wagner, of Germany, we honor his 
name. 
X—Xavier (In matching this letter to ex- 
tremes one 1s driven, 
So Scharwenka’s, of Poland, 
first name may be given.) 
Y—was Ysaye, of Belgium’s fair land, 
Z—Zichy, of Hungary, wrote for the left 


famous Prussian 


country), great piano 


had. aa 
DprAaR JUNIOR Erupe: 
May success be ever yours; which means, 
may we music lovers forever have Tun 
ETUDE? 


I read my Ervupe from cover to cover, and 
although I am too old to enter the compe- 
titions, nevertheless, I write an essay and 
work out the puzzles every month. 

I am a senior in our high school; and in 


our city we have one of the best musical 
conservatories in the west. We also have 
the second largest pipe organ in the world, 
and I have heard many organ recitals. 

I take lessons on the piano and am _ go 
fond of it that my mother often is obliged 


to make me stop practicing! 











Please settle an argument by telling the 
correct pronunciation of Erupn. 
From your friend, 
VERNA LippLE (Age 16), Utah. 
N. B.—Pronounce E to rhyme with day, 
and tude to rhyme with dude. 
Question Box 
Dear Junior Erupr:—What is: the dif- 
ference between a cantata and an oratorio? 
H. J. (Age 14), Ill. 
An oratorio is a composition for chorus 


and solo singers with orchestra accompani- 
ment, the words being from the Bible or on 
some sacred theme. A cantata is a similar 
composition, generally shorter and _ lighter 
and with secular words, 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
The Spirit of Music 





By Rena Idella Carver 





Own a hot summer evening, Leeta folded 
her arms and laid her head on the music 
rack, sadly wondering if music were worth 
these years of practice and patience. She 
felt a gentle touch upon her shoulder and 
heard a sweet voice say, “Wilt thou be 
my companion this evening, my child?” 

“Thy voice sounds like music; but I do 
not know thee,” answered Leeta, looking 
up into the most beautiful face she had 
ever seen. 

“T am The Spirit of Music, and am going 
to do my errands and to spread music 
throughout the world. Wilt thou come 
with me?” whispered the wonderful fairy. 

“My teacher has told me about thee. I 
shall be glad to go with thee,’ was her 
eager reply. 

In a moment they were in another part 
of the great city. In a sanitarium lay a 
celebrated scientist, in a stupor from which 
skilled physicians had failed to rouse him. 
A violinist took up his instrument and 
commenced to play. As he finished the 
selection, he caught the words: “I remem- 
ber that melody. It is one of my favorites. 
Who is playing?” 

Leeta and her companion sped away. 
Down, down they went into the crowded 
settlement district, where thousands of 
ragged urchins and their parents were sing- 
ing on their door-steps. A song leader 
directed the singing from a truck in the 
street. As the two watchers moved on, 
they carried with them some of the joy 
and enthusiasm that they had witnessed 
at the street sing. 

In the nursery of a comfortable bunga- 
low a mother sat crooning a lullaby. The 
baby’s eyelids fell. It was on its way to 
slumberland when The Spirit of Music 
beckoned to Leeta and they silently with- 
drew. 

They reached a home for the blind just 
in time to hear a glee club sing a rollick- 


ing song and see the pleasure it inspired 
in those who could see only with their ears, 

They entered a huge church. The choir 
and the organ had combined to produce a 
devotional attitude in their hearers. In a 
sober, serious mood, Leeta was led out 
quietly. 

A delicate-featured crippled child sat 
in a wheeled chair by an open window. A 
spasm of pain crossed his face. The 
mother was playing the piano. She stopped 
and the child pleaded, “Please don’t stop, 
mother. It helps to make me _ forget.” 
Her heart aching, Leeta choked back her 
sobs. She clung to her companion, who 
lifted her and drew her close as they 
traveled onward. 

Then they heard the enchanting voices 
of the orchestra under the baton of a 
master pouring forth together the soul- 
stirring, triumphant message of the great 
composer. For a second there was com- 
plete silence in the concert room. Then, 
with one impulse, the house broke into a 
storm of applause. Radiant with joy, Leeta 
clapped her hands and shouted. Turning 
_quickly to her guide, she breathed, “Please 
take me home. Oh, please hurry.” Lightly 
they winged their way homeward. 

Throwing her arms around The Spirit 
of Music, Leeta whispered: “Dear Spirit 
of Music, I thank thee with my whole 
heart for permitting me to accompany thee 
on a few of thy errands of love and com- 
passion. Wilt thou not come again?” 

“T shall be near thee, even though thou 
canst not see me. If thou art loyal and 
true to thy practice, thou shalt hear me 
and feel me, and some day I shall come to 
dwell with thee, my child,” promised the 
fairy. 

Fired with ambition, Leeta ran to her 
beloved piano. She did not notice that 
The Spirit of Music had vanished. 





The tinkly sel? 


And the deep-toned bel? 
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Sang a song on Christmas Day, eof 


Joined in the chorus 


The tinkly bel) 
Sang’Hoél, Noél” 


And@ all the bells Tee 
In the fown near by 


SAY « —~, 


And the dig bell sang it too, 
And all the bells 


Chimed. 


out Noel 
PR) : 


the chorus grew and grew. 





THE ETUDE 





A Rainy Day 


Pitter, 

Patter, 

Goes the rain. 
On my 

Little 
Window pane. 


Perhaps the 
Rain is 
Practicing, 
And doing 
Scales and 
Things, 

I really think 
That’s what 
It is. 

And a pretty 
Tune it 
Sings. 


Pitter, 

Patter, 

Goes the rain, 
Pitter, 

Patter, 

Once 

Again. 


Steering Straight Ahead 


Do you know why you are taking music 
lessons and practicing every day? 

There are many reasons that you might 
give, but not very many good ones. 

Some of you may say, “Because my 
parents want me to.” 

Others may say, “Because my chum 
does.” (A poor reason.) 

Some may say, “Because I have not 
much else to do.” (A poor reason.) 

Some may even say, “Because I like my 
teacher.” (Another poor reason.) 

But some can truly say, “Because I love 
music and want to become a good musi- 
cian.” That is a good rezson, 

Can you give that as your reason? 

If not, what kind of a musician will you 
ever become? 

If you are studying because you really 
do love music and want to be a musician, 
you can make yourself such, to a large 
extent. 

Perhaps you have not yet decided just 
what branch of music you will be best 
fitted for, but in any case, you can be a 
good musician. 

You may find, some day, that you would 
be a better violinist or organist than pian- 
ist, owing to the build of your hand, or you 
may find that you have a good voice, or 
may be you would be a good supervisor 
of music in public schools. All these de- 
tails will be decided in time; but 
whether or not you will be a good musi- 
cian and a successful musician depends on 
whether or not you start when young to 
do good work in music, and do it because 
you love it, and not because of any of those 
“poor reasons.” : 
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YTUDE 


‘r Etude Puzzle Corner 


jare a great many mistakes in the 




















z example. Who can find the 
1 what are they? 

y 

ioe = one! se = 
ae oe 

‘| - = ve J ; 


jor Etude Competition 
‘Juntor Etude will award three 
irizes each month for the best and 
original stories or essays and an- 
> puzzles. 
ct for story or essay this month— 
ind of Music I Like Best”—must 
not over one hundred and fifty 
| Any boy or girl under fifteen years 
“may compete, whether a subscriber 


-entributions must bear name, age 
‘(ress of sender written plainly, and 
'e received at the JUNIOR ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
fore the tenth of December. Names 
‘se winners and their contributions 
published in the issue for February. 
your name and age on upper left- 
orner of paper, and address on upper 
‘and corner of paper. If your con- 
‘mn takes more than one piece of 
Jo this on each piece. 
“hot use typewriters. 
‘petitors who do not comply with 
sf the above conditions will not be 


bred. 





fuNIoR ETUDE: 

on I was seven years old my mother 
me the rudiments of music. I then 

ied my musical education by myself 

/-welve years old, when I took about 

ssons. Further than that my privi- 
vave been few. The most important 

ives I have now are my piano and THe 
How I wish I were near a conser- 
where I could study music with a 

| eacher ! 

', with these handicaps I 

| grade of music and can 

rade pieces. 

|: spring a friend of mine and myself 


the 
some 


am in 
play 


vother boy gave a concert in honor 
iend’s mother, as it was her birth- 


| Our program was mostly made up of 

| n Tue Ervupe. 

| From your friend, 

I} s Ricuarp H. Crowper, IJR., 
(Age 13), Indiana. 


3—When reading about such cases as 
it should make those of you who ‘do 
under a good teacher appreciate your 
‘tunities. Richard wishes he lived near 
/servatory so he could study with a good 
i, How many of you live near a good 
lor, yet do not take the trouble to study 


at all, or do so very indifferently? 
the most of your opportunities while 
thave them, for some day they may 
1. 
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Puzzle Corner 
Answer to October puzzle. 
23 45 
Gari 
§ 78910 
Gur co 





Prize Winners for Puzzles 


Mary Margaret Rupp (Age 14), Penna. 
Emily Randolph (Age 14), ll 
Jeanne Smith (Age 15), Ill. 


Honorable Mention fer Puzzles 


Helen Kearney, Harriet Deling, Lou Ern- 
estine Buck, Ruth Wade, Frances Power, 
Olivia Holemo, George Hoffman, Elsie 
Gechusie, Jessie Flora Riley, Laura Schroel- 
der, Mary Elizabeth Doherty, Mary Helen 
Wentich, Dorothy Smart, Deborah Burt, 
Pearl Garbirck, Sara A. Garbrick, Anna 
Brunswick, Florine Harvey, Alice Abel, Leila 
Horeley, Ruth Lofgren, Alma M. Paetz, Fred 
Hawkins, Paul Ambrose, Louise Hitelgeorge, 


Catherine Johnson, John Burt Clark, Ruth 
Lebos, Marjorie Tyre, Frances Waken Ter 


rell, Rachel Daniels, Lucille Parson, Clayton 
3uell, John Mason Wings, Lois Desch, Ruth 
Cacek, Frances Sullivan, Florence Hampton, 
Elizabeth Syewart, Murjorie Prior, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, Herbert Schuller, Evelyn 
Laver, Jean Foster Josephine Caron Monica 
Kruse, Genevieve Lankamoer, Anna G. Doyle, 
Florien Golden, Lynell Lehman. 





Honorable Mention for Compositions 

Ethel V. Aron, Willabeth Harris, Alice 
Abel, Mary A. Muntz, Benice Breneman, 
Charlotte F. Doll, Rachel Daniel, Lucile Par- 
sons. Gwendolyn Hippert, Sara A. Garbrick, 
Pearl Garbrick, Bernadine Kelly, Jean Shir- 
ley Buck, Blanch Blair, Helen Ringler, Ruth 
Mildred Thomas, Laura Schroedler, Charlotte 
Jones, Lou Ernestine Buck, Barbara Jane 
Allen, Alma Anderson, Kohn Mason Mings, 
Catherine Volekmann, Marguerite Atter, Her- 
bert Schuler, Hilda. W. Hester, Philomel 
Hoffman, Virginia Kelly, Thelma Goche, 
Louise Prairie, Jullienne Princen, Bernedette 
Princen. 





I SPENT MY SUMMER 

(Prize winner) 

If some one would ask me how I spent my 
summer I would say “by waking up.” ‘Wak- 
ing up? In what way?” they would ask. 

I was not practicing my musie as I should 
have been doing, and I woke up to the fact 
that my friends were getting ahead of me. 
Of course I did not want that; so I put in 
all my spare time practicing. Ina few weeks 


HOW 


I was getting a little ahead. Then we 
started a contest, each one trying to get 


others. I was afraid to 
on a visit for any length of time, for I 
not want the others to get ahead of me. 
They all felt the same way, too, so we all 
stayed home the whole summer and practiced. 


go 


ahead of the 
did 


So you see, I woke up, and I hope every 
one who studies music will wake up too, 
and stay awake. 


WitLoucHBY (Age 13), 
Missouri. 


GRACH 





HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER 
(Prize winner) 


This past summer seemed to me to be the 


loveliest summer I have ever spent. — Al- 
though I did_not take lessons during July 
and August, I was not idle. I had a very 


interesting class of piano pupils which num- 
bered nine in all. One was advanced and 
the others were beginners. You may think 
in 


that I am too young to teach, but I am 

the fourth or fifth grade of musie and my 
teacher thought I was capable of it. I gave 
forty-five minute lessons and my pupils and 
the teaching were so interesting that the 


I realized it. 


lesson period was gone before 
a class next 


I hope I may have as successful 


summer. 
ELpanor Morrow (Age 13), 
Ohio. 
HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER 


(Prize winner) 
Because of my love for musie I spent my 
summer learning it. During the preceding 
winter one of the musie houses sold instru- 
ments to the grammar school pupils who 
were interested enough to learn them. Ar- 
ranging with the board of education, they 
also provided an instructor, and being 
interested, I took the elarinet. I was very 
successful and enjoyed it so much that I 
have decided to make it my profession. 
After spending my week-ends on a cruiser 
for a rest I came in eontact with a young 
man who was taking lessons on the clarinet 
from the same instructor, and he asked me 
to bring my clarinet on one of the week-end 


trips. I talked it over with my teacher and 
he advised me to do so, and we had a very 
pleasant time. 


Mrtpon G. Contins (Age 13), 
N. Y 





Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 
I have never written to you 
competed for any prizes, since I 


before nor 
am too old, 


seventeen. I have been_ taking lessons now 
for six years with an Italian teacher. He 
is very fine, but it is hard to understand 


him sometimes. THe Ervupe is a great help 


to me. I have often found things explained 
in it that my teacher had not made clear 
Later on I want to study the organ. I think 
it is the most wonderful instrument. We 
have taken THE Erupp for some years. I 


do not know how we should get along with- 
out it. 
From your friend, 
MARGARET JOHNSON (Age 17), 
New York. 


DECEMBER 1925 


i age § 79 





F you have not gone as far in 
your own study of Harmony 
and Composition as you would 
like, you now have a chance to get 
thorough training in your own 





































home. Few Piano teachers give 
instruction in Harmony. Every 
teacher. should have a Harmony 
Class. It is easy to teach the sub- 


Paderewski and Other Great 


ject with our carefully graded les- : 
eee Artists Endorse Our Lessons 


sons. You can get them to use in 
your class work. 

Music is a universal language and like the language of speech 
it has its own grammar. The grammar of music is Harmony. Our 
course starts with the rudiments ; it takes up Counterpoint, Compo- 
sition, Orchestration, Canon, Fugue, etc. 


When the student has completed this course of study he will be 
equipped to meet the many problems which confront the intelligent, 
up-to-date musician in the matter of intelligent playing and correct 
analysis of music, and can harmonize melodies correctly and arrange 


music. 


Harmony is today an indispensable adjunct for the 
up-to-date piano teacher. 


The Normal Piano Course for teachers includes special Lec- 
It solves the 
Tt will 
enable you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, 
to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, 


tures and these cover every phase of piano teaching. 
problems met with in your teaching, practice, and study. 


and to give your pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific 
It will enable you to develop your talent, to acquire a 


technique, to make your tone bigger, richer 


instruction. 
more flexible and sure 
and more sympathetic; and to become a broader and more cultured 
musician in every ‘way; in fact a leading music teacher—without the 


expense of leaving home. 


No 


training has been, 
just preparing to teach, you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit of 


matter where you live, what your previous musical 
whether you are an established teacher or one 


our special terms. 


The 20th Anniversary is now being celebrated 


Send the enclosed coupon for sample lessons from any one of 
the courses named below. We will send full details of the 20th 
one which will mean a substantial cash credit 





Anniversary Offer 
on your tuition. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B45 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 














| [ Piano, Course for Students [ ]Violin [_|Voice 
[ |Piano, Normal Training [ |Mandolin F|Public School Music 
Course for Teachers {|\Guitar [ |Harmony 
| [ |Cornet, Amateur _|Banjo, 5-String [ |Choral Conducting 
| |\Cornet, Professional [| |Organ, (Reed) 
| 
| Name__ E ef = Pee eS AvVAPS 
| Street No. 3 de an 2 = 
| City. 3 ee ed a ___. State 
| 
: How Many Pupils Hve You Nowaj_ es : ee Bae EP. 








Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Carlisle. Swinging So GQatly aces gagiene Oct., 
SONU.) 2 Wegends. s's:scaqlelre: RR ee July, 
Corbett. Chrysanthemum - Dec., 
D 
Dallier. The Lancers AhOTSE +.» 0:50 oases DUNE, 
Delibes. Passenied .3....00-.. cco), May, 
yee f Valse Caprice, No. 2..... - May, 
De Leone. (In Blossom Time........ . June, 
Dit Gapun. 30." Sole Aig ak ce ae ee Mar., 
Dupre. Bon Voyage ssn, «tou aia, ofeateats tints Mar., 
du. Val Tarantétla, {20> eee Dec., 
E 
Mazurka Brilliant ........ Mar., 
‘ fier Bells ste eeeeceecees ADP, 
Eggeling. Hungarian Rondo ........ Sept., 
A. Floral. ldyl es ancseneek Oct., 
Country Dance ........ «. Dee, 
Ellenberg. Blindman’s Bury Seu ase guitar Feb., 
( Cupid’s Appeal . July, 
Englemann. Dreaming | aside Oct., 
Sweet Idleness ......... Dec., 


(Only a few Leading articles are given. 


{In order to save space the titles of many of the leading 
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Dance of the Insects........ Feb., 114 
ee POrfUme <ca:0 bin. slosslsseainOied Apr., 258 
Ewing. In the Moonlight .....+.... May, 311 
Autumn “Gold wide cecisisiviviowcd Aug., 627 
: F 
Felton. Wedding Procession .......+. June, 392 
Marche Mignonne .....-..c.0. Oct., 680 
Friml. Moon Dawn 36. é6¢rnsenmeie Apr., 239 
Vales Christine «i+. swssaumes July, 455 
Bek.” Basta’) bajar sist wearer eatin June, 399 
5 March of the Cadets..... Spee yan ye A 
Forster. { Mazurka Brillante .........Aug., 528 
Frysinger. Danse de Jote ..seseeeee++NOV., 775 
G 
f4 Woodland Rhapsody......June, 384 
Geibel. In the Old Swing.......-.. Sept., 616 
( Guinevere’ on'< ane ene Oct., 677 
Gretry-Schuett. TAMDBOUTIN. +0 cce eevee Dec., 832 
Greig. Valse in A Minor.......s0-00+ May, 3380 
Grum. Valse Brillante in E Flat......: Jan., 26 
H 
: Spring’s Akawening ....... Mar., 169 
Hamer. { The Wood Brock ac, sees Sept., 617 
Harker. Zhe Brownie’s Frolic.........+ July, 457 
Hasthenn Wandering Sprite .......Feb., 95 
z ‘ ‘ Russian Dance -Oct., 697 
Hauser. Cradle BONG) eas eta Sislancoe tere May, 3829 
Playful: Breezes vacscvcvesvs Jan., 40) 
Hewitt. A Spring Round............Apr., 259 
1 In Tilae Bands «sean July, 464 
f Nocturne. aitwiclnataeteten Mar., 167 
Boffman. \<' Lonesome ccie« + areensteee Aug., 529 
( Wooden Soldiers ........ Oct., 689 
Horvath. {Antics \ssiiseaecncee eee June, ih 
J Thoughts at Sunset.......Apr., 245 
Huerter. { Antoinetié csc65-«ceis shes July, 464 
J 
Dansette Rococo Mare LT 
Tabrean Flowers Awakening - June, 386 
bre Grand March Processional.July, 459 
The Stlver Lakéwc.: sce Sept., 616 
K 
a { Clows,: The’: ons: Juche eee Feb., 106 
CANS: “") Dance of the. osebid ene July, 458 
Floating and Drifting’ oh age Nov:, 770 
Kern. Magician, The ...4...«s04.0.May, S18 
Scherzo Caprice’ ..<.%..0.., eaen July, 478 
Kleinpaul. Mazurka’ ..e..sssncacecece May, 815 
Allegretto Quasi Menuetto.Feb., 98 
From Bygone Days «.....May, 827 
From Knightly Days...... Sept., 599 
Krentzlin. Gazelle; The. <i. ones pa Jan., 23 
Gloomy Tale, Auf: «dadden July, 73 
La Ballerina + 2 siete tases el CONE nT ae 
Play of the Dragonflies... .4 Aug., 5388 
Kopylow. On the Greensward.,....ss+-«et June, 402 
Kronke.  Avowal, 40.0... sos oe ee ee » 178 
Kroeger. Orpheus and His Lute...... -Nov., 760 
L 
Lawson. A Blushing Rose............. Feb., 113 
Levine. ETuMor este. 4 bois ences 3 es ee Jan., 42 
Loeb-Evans. Fragrant Violets ........! Aug., 530 
M 
Mana-Zucea. The Princess ........... Dec., 831 
Martin. Just @ Smile..s..-- <0. 24. »May, 8138 
Eeosnirie,.. The. icees occ Dec., 834 
Marzo. ~ Galop Marziale ............. July, 472 
March of the Goblins........ Oct., 579 
Matthey. By the Mill'’Pond........... Nov., 776 
Mero. Petit Burlesque ............-.. Oct 679 
Mever-Helmund. At the Fairy Spring..Feb., 96 
Moter, Jolly Sailor RGU sa 'ete pape Rien Dec., 842 
N 
Norris.” in Vite. Beaten, oa. Lae Dec., 835 
P 
Under the Swaying Boughs...Jan., 32 
Paldi. < By the CAMPITE . «05.050 beter May, 328 
Dancing’ for asoy. os, ) eee Aug., 601 
. Spring Frolic -Sept., 602 
Peery. { ENG Parades soe heck ce Eee Oct 5 . 708 
Pendleton. The Juggler ......-..-.... Feb., 118 
Fireside Eeiaby  sicas canted Jan., 33 
Lakeside Review ......... Mar., 194 
In the Old Barn........0.. Apr., 258 
Preston. Dream of Yesterday.......June, 400 
Fairy Whispers ........... Sept., 618 
Pigmies’ Parade .......... Nov., 777 
Night Entrancing -Dec., 847 
Peycke. Night after Christmas........ Deec., 858 
Pike. Serenade Mignon f 
Poldini. Jn REMaNY Fi .8sb aie ee ae 
R 
Risher. Indian Lament .............. Sept., 600 
Ritter. Pond Lilies .......4iccessaee ce Jan., 25 
Roberts. Dancing Butte TUES shoo toes Mar., 188 
In Merry Harvest Time......< Jan., 41 
Rolfe. | Valse Artistic ............. May, 331 
Dragon fies s..5 te. ee Wee July, 477 
Ss 
Sarradell. La Golondrina ............ Nov., 778 
| aT Little Treasure ........ Jan., 24 
3 sas { La Belle Espagnole..... Feb., 104 
48 Memories of Autumn....... Jan., 39 
Simon. { Gay, Canzonet . 2.25000.) ).. May, 322 
Oalyneo. 5. leno eee Jan., 24 
Stoughton. ~ Aphrodite .....2...... -Mar., 170 
Jacqueline %s.. oii 560 ve. od Apr., 241 
Story. Dance of the Sun-Flowers ..... Sept., 615 
Schubert.) | Melody) (ss. veesduckecennet June, 403 
Schuler. May Pole March. i -Apr., 247 
Schumann. Romance ................ Oct., 681 
T 
Tausig. L’Esperance ............... -Aug., 544 
Tschaikowsky. Theme, “Sth Symphony” July, 465 


articles have been somewhat condensed.—lpiror’s Nore.J 
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Vv 
Von Blon. Barcarolie ...5..0+ see nee -Apr., | 
bed Feb, | 
= Message of Love.......+.+.+.Feb., 
Ward. Violetia.” wren. nose soccees ADM g 
Wenrich. Boy’s Brigade ..... Arey. 
The Firefly ...... ceeee. May, 
In Humorous Vein.......May, 
Williams. Joyous Youth ..++.+0+++.NOv., 


On the Lake «+++00+0004+OCtes 





March Triumphant ....-..Dec., 


Z 
Zeckwer. Woodland Idyl ....ssesseee -Mar., 


PIANO - FOUR HANDS 
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Ambrose. The Swing ......-saneet se edate 
Anthony, Rippling Water ...........Mar., 
Andre, Moonlight Revels ............- Noy., 
Brahms! WaltZ) qeeoseaes i .- Mar, % 
Eggeling. Summer Morn ......... ome salig 
Ferber. Gay and Graceful....... owes eADT.5 
Frysinger. Processional March ...... -July, 4 
Haydn. Minuet .0s.tayes«eeressass OUIYES 
Johnson. The Country Band......... -Aug., ff 
Loeb-Evans. Yellow Butterflies .......Feb., 1 
Marzo. Railroad QaPOD vi 0: «\ sashes Bela eee Sept., «if 
Morrison. The Merry Trumpeter.......May, #1 
Paldi. Gaiety Polka ...... Arta ae. « -NOV., at 
Poldini. Gipsies ........ wp. ie Sept --.June, 3s 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. A Song of India....Feb., 1 
Rolfe { Mazurka Pomposo ........++ Aug., 58 
x Spick and Span ......... «. «Dec.; ne 
Schmeidier. Wedding Festival ....... May, 31 
Schubert... First Waltz ......es..0.. . Sept., 6 
Sousa. March of the Mitten Men......Oct., 
Tschaikowsky. Troika ....... 
Von Blon. Jubilee March 
Woleott. Bobolink Polka 
VOCAL 
Adair. “Cured” (Musical Reading).... 
If Any Little Word if 1 
4 Mine: ...<'4i sae -. July, 
Ambrose. Saviour Breathe an Evening 
Blessing «..'s.0sqmaesOCte 
Andrews. June and December....:.... Dec., 
Baines. Longing ........... seeeeees Mar, 
sy When Mamma Sings ....... - Nov., 
Beach. { Spirtt Divine ...... sr fF 
Brown. Just Because of You..:....0+ -F eb. 
Corbett. Moon-Marketing ..... ovaeee UM 
Dett. Open. Yo" Hyes:.. ae. see tae. 
Ellis, Old-Fashioned Dear ...........dune 


Kwing. Crossing the Stile.....i..... . Aug., 
Galloway. Where the Highway Steps 
Along: <p pike Toor pe 
Hammond. M#s? Rose). sccssenten cee May, 
Holmes. Gates’ of Goldv.c.sessnesne -Sept., 
Howard. The Sun Will Shine Again. . .Sept., 
Hughes. At Twilight ................May, 
Lieth. Arcadia) oo.cee.ves o ois sigels ewe o SED Usy 


Ghost Pipes ... -Apr., 
Where the Dawn and Sun- 

Set Meet, ovecs Seis os aloOetns 
Just Something - -Oct., 


Lieurance, 1 


Mana-Zucca. 


Marzo. Lead On, O King Eternal..... -Feb., 
Meredith. The Kingdom Eternal...... -July, 


Monk-Samuels, Abide with Me...... oe APr, 
O'Hara. Dreaming of My Old Home, 
Sweet Home .... o\0 ae eiajere saOOlay 


Peery. Without Youd) s.seueeaanine .Aug., 
Percippe. God Be Merciful Unto Me...Aug., 

Dearie Mei.'O 1... aeons Feb., 
Protheroe. { This Is Kymrie Pastime. -Aug., 

Soul’s Longing .....+.... Nov., 
Robinson. A Barnegat Love-Song...... Mar., 
Stebbins. Song of the Thrush..... +++ July, 
Stevenson. In Constancy ............ Mar., 
Smith { Poy Shop Heroes. se. samaink Jan., 
E ; Little Boy Sleepy Head.....July, 
Scott. Jn Canterbury Square......... - Nov., 
Terry. Seek the Lord in Prayeho ters aren 


Vaughan. 
Ward. { 


Woodman. 


June Is in My Heart....:..May, 
Journey’s End ree eee eAPT, 
Saviour Divine ......cseeee - June, 

A Song’ To Yous.ssi. aden -Oct., 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
cote ss Mam, 


Brahms-Yost. Waltz 
Serenade Amoureuse 


Drigo, “4 
Souvenir de Grenade 





: { The Bob-O-Link ....... - Mar., 
Franklin. | Old-Time Fiddler ....... .Nov., 
Felton. To a Wood Veolebeid.sa=1as eee Jan., 
Friml. Moon Dawn tt teens cee ee DEG, 
Hartmann. Home, Sweet Ilome ...... -Aug., 
Karganoff-Hartmann. Golden Wedding 

Minuet.” Se a oa) ely Deivel’, nial Oe Nov., 
MacMurray. My Old Kentucky Home.. .Sept., 
Risher. Mazurka Brilliante ... reeeees -oune, 
Spence. Meditation ........ so eeeeee duly, 
Tolhurst. Loch Lomond! ...... ovese sc ADM, 

ORGAN 

Diggle. Barcarolle ......... + ore a eel ge BED. 
Harris. Triwmphal March ........ +++ Sept., 
Hoffman. La Chanson ..... an nisey eee. ADT, 

Offertory in G Minor....... Mar., 
Hosmer. | sorte tt Git as deme k . July, 

Grand Chorus in E Flat...Oct., 
Lemare. Aloha Oe ....... shu ehote ...--Aug., 
Pease. Swing Song.) va:kiweaae en an., 
Peery. Nocturne in A..-.....+...... Dee., 
Steere. A Southern Sketch ........ ...dJune, 
Stults. Dedication Festival 3. s4at. 208 May, 
Verdi-Lemare. Anvil Chorus ........ -Nov., 
Vieutemps. Theme from “Air Varie’’..Jan., 
Wagner-Lemare, 0 Star of Eve.......Nowy 
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Directory 

















CARL, VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
166 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside ‘ 
Conservatory Dept. Strong 
! faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
| intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 
MA BOEHM-OLLER 
nstruction,Studied under Emil von Sauer, Wynne Pyle 
| Friedheim. Carnegie Hall Studio 502, New York City 


‘nd Private Lessons. Saturdays from 2 to 5P. M. for 
jews. 


ARK 


GANIST 


Broad St. Conservatory of Musle 
i Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
uv 1827-21 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANING E53 


DY ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher's Training 























CHRISTIAN B. 
PIANO AND HARMONY 
Thorough Instruction 
67 W. 12th St. New York City 








SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classe# 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 





Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. 


Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 





JUDSON, Pianist, Teacher, 
Composer. Advice to Teachers on 
individual problems at small cost. 


al Service Burenu. Write for information. 1704 Race St., 


\elphia, Pa 
I~ 
1172 So. Broad 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
| | | AR D [from Rudiments to 
’ Professional Excellence] 





MUSIC SCHOOL. Voice, Piano, Haromy. 
Church, Concert and Operatic Repertoire, 








\ 
; 
: 
' 


\WTHORNE 


COLOGISTr LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 





Piano School 
Lesohetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 





Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
T N Studio—Sternberg School 
80 8. 2ist St. Philadelphia 


. &chool of Music and Arts 
' Y 0 RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
. 150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
his personal instruction by Reincke, 
Scharwenka & Liszt. Head Piano 


PIANO Dep't N.Y School of Music and 








|| 487 Fitth Ave., Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N. Y. C. 





EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 
ence of Piano Playing. Most approved 
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FR sien 
510 Weat Ind Ave. 


wv modern principles. N. Y. School of Music 
end Arts, 150 Riverside Drive . Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
A modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J, 








CHARLES Correspondence Instruct*on, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing 
Counterpoint and Musical Form. 


|on for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 


nee—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California Penna. 





| MA, A. M. 
| | R G IL Plano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd St., New York 





A. K. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
New York 








WESTERN 





70 Instructors 


. CONSERVATORY 
| Vi R | C N Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
} Kimball Hall Chicago 





| y COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
’ U W S Kindergarten and Primar: 
i Dept. D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 


Detroit, Mich, 





\ Musical College. 57th year. Leading 
\ School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
I Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8S. M. 6208. 


Mich. Ave., Chicago. 





| Conservatory of Muate 

" WstasiisHED 1867. lHighlandAve, 
| and Oak St, Cineinnatl, Ohio 
} CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

| 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 

‘ 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Mualc 
Galesburg, Illinois : 
Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 











i] 





} ad 
iV ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 
| Seud 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign- 

ment and Record Book. Teachers’ 


Normal Training Classes. ree 


300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. 





iI 
| ormation and circular. 
I 





} INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
im R Robert Wall, Director 
‘ 1359 Vine St., Denver, Colorado 
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SOUTHERN 













ONVERSE COLLEGE: 23, 
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A WORLD OF GOOD THINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


COMIC OPERAS AND 
OPERETTAS 


By ARTHUR A. PENN 


Written and designed expressly 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


By SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SOCIAL and 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES of ALL KINDS 
These works are neither amateurish in construc- 
tion nor childish in theme; Mr. Penn is a 
writer of long experience in professional pro- 
ductions; has made a life study of the kind of 
material. that intelligent | amateurs demand. 
Easy and economical to put on without in the 
least degree affecting their sterling worth and 
brilliant effectiveness. 
No Royalties to Pay when Produced 
by Amateurs 


THE LASS OF LIMERICK TOWN 
Romantic Comie Opera in Two Acts; 9 m, 5 f 
& Chorus—21 Musical numbers—Delightful and 
Sprightly story. 

YOKOHOMA MAID 
Japanese Comic Opera in Two Acts; 6 m, 5f 
& Chorus—l7_ Musical numbers—Most success- 
ful of its kind America has ever produced. 


CAPTAIN CROSS BONES 
Comic Opera in Two Acts; 7m, 5 f & Chorus 
—22 Musica numbers— Amusing and ingenious 
plot—Replete with melody and color. 
MAM’ZELLE TAPS 
A Romantic Military Operetta _in a Prologue 
and Two Acts; 7m & 5 f and Chorus—23 Musi- 
cal numbers—Fascinating and picturesque To- 
mance of the Great War—Wonderful Score. 
THE CHINA SHOP 
Chinese Opera in. Two Acts;:7, m, 5 f and 
Chorus—19 Musical numbers—W himsical Story, 
Clever lyrics and sparkling music make this an 
ideal entertainment, 
Libretto and Vocal Score of Each Complete $1.50 
Stage Director’s Book of Each $1.09 


ORCHESTRATIONS CAN BE RENTED 


Descriptive Booklet Giving All De- 


tails: Cast Musical Numbers and a 
Complete Synopsis of the above. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


A Valuable Guide for Amusement Mangers 


AMATEUR MINSTREL 
LITERATURE 


THE WITMARK 
‘AMATEUR MINSTREL 
GUIDE 
AND 
BURNT CORK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The only book of its kind. ever published. All 
the worries and uncertainties that might other- 
wise attend a plan _to put on a minstrel show 
are immediately and pleasantly removed by ref- 
erence to the helpful pages of this splendid com- 
pilation of ideas, suggestions and material. Price 
$1.50. 

DIALECT COMEDIAN— A boo k of gags, 
stories jokes, in every popular dialect. Written 
as they should be. Price 35 cent 
DARKEY DIALECT DISCOUR s— Mono- 
logs with the real “Darkey’’ flavor, accent and 
peculiarities of speech, Price 60 cents. 
PHUNNY PUNS—Just the thing you want, 
Literally a book ‘‘with a laugh in every line.” 
Price 50 cents. 

BURNT CORK—PDrobably the best-known and 
most-sought-after minstrel gag and joke book on 
the market. Its author and compiler is the 
famous Frank Dumont. Price 50 cents. 

THE WITMARK GAG AND JOKE BOOK— 
A collection of witticisms and funny stories, con- 
taining the dream of humor and mirth-provoking 
repartee. Price 50 cents. 

GET-BACKS— Dialog for two comedians. Price 
35 cents. 

GIVE AND TAKE— “Hat” 
comedians. Price 35 cents. 
THE BUSINESS END OF A MINSTREL 
SHOW — The inside facts regarding the direc- 
tion and management of a minstrel show, apart 
from the actual program and performers—hints 
about every detail requiring attention before the 
eurtain. Price 50 cents. 

STUMP SPEECHES—Without doubt this. is 
as fine a collection of monologs and comic lec- 
tures as have ever appeared between the covers 
of a single volume, Price 50 cents. 
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M. WITMARK & SONS—DEPT. E 


NEW OCTAVO MUSIC—Sse6Lar 


FOR TWO, THREE AND FOUR PART CHORUSES 
(Unchanged Voices) — TWO PART SONGS — Male or Female Voices 


(ist and 2nd Sopranos or Ist and 2nd Tenors or Baritones) 
























































































































Come Into the Sweet Green Fields With Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace 15 
Meo. ccce-sseseeconareccsserseceteseesnnrecosecre 15 Grateful O Lord Am I...,....++. 15 
Comfort e One Another. 15 Just American b 
Father We Thank Thee. 15 = - Se eek ee “4 pg 
My Own United States.....-...- SB ahs Die Us Lage BORk esas ie +s tec Sesto ieee oF -15 
© Land of Hope and Freedom.. 15 Story of Old Glory, the Flag We Love...... 15 
WEREES Soc cccccetc cocaseennersecscencsssnetecerenes 15 When June Comes Along With a Song..... 15 
(Ist and 2nd Sopranos) — TWO PART SONGS — (With Piano Acc.) 

Come Sail Away With Me.......--s+++ssreee 15 Farewell Dear Alma Mater.....+.-++++++e+re++ 15 
Song of the Night, A.....ceeeeeeeeeeeerereeeees 15 
(Soprano and Alto) — TWO PART SONGS — (With Piano Acc.) 

Farewell Dear Alma Mater .....seceevesseeee 15 Princess Buttercup ...--+-eeeceeeeeereceeseeeres 15 
Glorious Month of June.... 15 Song of the Dawn, A......+--+-seereereeeeeeees 15 

My Own United States.......- 15 
(Unchanged Voices) — THREE PART SONGS — Male or Female Voices 
(Ist and 2nd Sorpanos or Ist and 2nd Tenors and Alto or Bass) 
Zamboo Baby ..csccesccesscceesssoncvces 15 Magic of Your Eyes, The.........++++eeeerrees 15 
Can’t Yo’ Hear Me Callin’, Carolir 15 Ma Little Sunflow’r Good-Night.. 5 aie 
CafisSiMd 6... csacsccececocceseceonsn ver 15 Mother Machree ........+ss+seeeeees Prue 
Carmena (Waltz-Song) (Piano acc.) 25 Mother of Pearl * ont aa 
Come Into the Sweet Green Fields My Mother’s Evening Prayer......--- 15 
DOE) ik atsss ote siete pis rete'e Sisiaie hie sioweiainipielvisiniere 15 My Wild_ Irish. Rose.......-+..+s++-++ «15 
Comfort Ye One Another.......++ 1 Nightie Night Little Apple Blossom. . 15 
Cotton (Cotton Was a Little Dixie Rose).. 15 Night Wind, The...........-seseeeees 15 
Down the Trail to Home Sweet Home...... 15 © Land of Hope and Freedom... oAb 
Evening Brings Rest and You.......--- ce S15: One More Day.......ssseeseseesees 15 
Ever at Rest (Sacred).. 2 15 Others ...... We Wie waa 5 
Father We Thank Thee ( 5 Ring Out Sweet Bel's of Peace.....-------+- 5 
Freedom for All Forever......--.+- 5 Secret of Home Sweet Home......--.-.--++++ 15 
Gay Little Will O’ the Wi 5 Shine, O Holy Light (Sacred).........-+-++++ 15 
Grateful, O Lord, Am I (Sacred) 5 Smilin’ Through bead ; Rolle aeoataata ater 15 
Have a Smile...........s.seseeeereee 15 Somewhere in France Is the Lil 5 
Homes They Hold So Dear, The. 15 Sorter *MisS YOU.......cceeeeceessccetecesencese 15 
Honey If Yo’ Only Knew. 5 Starlight Love side ss ora cata ala SORA 5 
I Come to Thee (Sacred). 5 Stars and Stripes Are Calling........-- 5 ergs, 
I Do Believe (Sacred)..... 5 > in Your Own Backyard. 5 
In a Little Town Near By. 5 Sunrise and YOU..........s-205 15 
In Pillowtown (Piano _ ace 5 Teach Me to Pray (Sacred) 15 
It Was For Me (Sacred)... 5 There’s a Long, ng Trail.....-.... ig 5 
June’s the Time for Rose 5 Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral That’s An_ Irish 
Just American 15 Lullaby .....cscccccccecserncscsseeceeccess iim. 1b 
Just Been Wond’ring All } 15 When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.. 15 
Lamplit Hour, The............+++.- 5 When June Comes Along With a 15 
Let the Rest of the World Go By 15 Where the River Shannon Flows..... 5 
Let Us Have Peace........sccsssees 15 WYOMING ..ce ssc ee cess nn eeeesecee eset eer esees oo SLO 
Little Baby Humming Bird......... rh bs You're the Best Little Mother That God 
Little White Cot in the Lane, The........ 2 RD Wryer Made. .c- icc ccc aasnsieecvcsiensieiin= cic’ eet 
FOUR PART SONGS — (With Piano Acc.) 

xBlow on Ye WindS......0--seceeseeeeeceeerces alt *Sorter Miss You.... 25 
xCobbler of Bagdad... 15 *Stars and Stripes A 15 
xCome in the Sweet Green Field 15 *Story of Old Glory the Flag We 15 
*Come Sail Away With Me....... 15 *That Wonderful Mother of Mine 15 
*Farewell Dear Alma Mater. ab xWe Love the Time of Christm 15 
*Freedom for All Forever..... we 15 xWith Praise for the Living..... wld 
xsGlorious Month of June... chen =L5. *You’re the Best Little Mother 

*Honey If Yo’ Only Knew. 15 Ever Made ....ccccccccccccccccccrsencescerces 5 
xJack O’Lantern Time.... 15 

oe eae pe ee 15 IF YOU ARE 

4iza Deah ....... f 15 

mucky Jim .......-sesseeee ld INTERESTED IN 

xMerry Month of May, The 15 

xMy Own United States. 15 OCT 

a. Wind (Sunbeam 2 PART AW. 

tose) 25 ~% 

*Q Land of Hope and Freedom 15 = PART | 
nae More oa Shan sane onl eebes eames 15 SER SACRED € stcianWND ALL QUARTET | 
xPrinceton Buttercup Sen 15 (etm =, 3 * 

*Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace..... «LD CATALOG ict tee for MALE FEMALE | 
None Of saw. 5 ch vee<sbg een see 15 Ss” ann MIXED VOICES | 
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Thome marked with (*)_ published for 
male, female and mixed voices. 


Those marked with (x) mixed voices. 


Octavo Music Sent on Approval 


THE WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 


OPENING AND CLOSING CHORUSES 
No more popular feature has ever been published in_ connection with Minstrelsy than the world- 
famous WITMARK and CREST Overtures, Opening Choruses and Finales. Ever since the appear- 
ance of the first, some years ago, the demand for them has grown, until to-day they are practically 
indispensable to every Minstrel organization that wants a real, live applause bringing opening or 
closing. The arrangement of these overtures is simple and effective in the extreme. Full imstruc- 
tions are given with each. These instructions, which include all sorts of business, are easily fol 
lowed and insure a fine rendering if properly carried out. A Minstrel Entertainment that opens 
with one of these Overtures is assured of success from the start. It puts performers and audience 
in instant good humor, Nowhere else in the world is there published anything to equal these 
splendid arrangements; we are the only house issuing any such specialties. Among amateur 








minstrels to-day, the WITMARK OPENING AND GLOSING CHORUSES are as indispensable 
to success as the use of burnt cork itself. 


THE9 WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 
Nos. 1, 2. 3. 4, 5, 6 7, 8, and 9 
THE 8 CREST MINSTREL OVERTURES 


“Our States,’ “All About Girls.’’ ‘‘Old 
Plantation Days.’’ ‘‘In the Land of the 
Free,”’ ‘‘In the Land of Cotton » «Deal 
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AMATEUR MINSTRELSY Yon ithe Campus.” = a} x 
‘or complete cdetaus ant contents © 


OR OTHER 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
IT’S FULL OF SEND Fn 
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the above send for our catalog No. 
Complete Vocal Score (words, 





















GOOD THINGS music and full instructions). each $1.25 
(1) 1) ENCLOSE 2¢ STAMP FOR POSTAGE | Voice Parts ....-r.secereereeer--€aCh +9 

, Small Orchestration . -each 1.50 

= Full Orchestrafion Ses each 2.00 

Note—Orchestrations do. not include 


yoecal score 


All Prices Quoted Are Postpaid 


piano accompaniment, the 
ean be used for this purpose. 






1650 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 








MAY BELL 


20 and 23 in. scale 


SLINGERLAND BANJOS 
Highest quality tone 


Over 3,000 best dealers say: “Your line is just what we want!” 


Write now, new 
catalogues out. 


and durability, have many exclusive features 
and sell at a reasonable price, 45 styles to select from. 


SLINGERLAND BANJO CO., 181 





5-19 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill. 
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322 
Five-piece 
Lunch Set 

$1.75 
See description 
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324 
18x45 inch Scarf 
and 
Pin Cushion 
75c 
See description 


8" soll 





Just try one package, whether you embroider or not. 
3 The wonderful stitch diagrams and careful making in 





Prices quoted do not obtain in Canada 


or Foreign Countries 


The manufacturers of Royal Society Needlework 
products have long enjoyed a reputation for originality 
in artistic production and superfine quality, both of 
which are noticeably revealed in the Current Line, 
which features new, colorful materials in many artistic 
novelties, fancy gift items, delightful garments for 
infants and children, sheer’ dainty under _ things, 
negligees for women, articles for men and decorative 
pieces for the home. 


Send for illustrated booklet describing 
a variety of useful and beautiful articles 


these packages have worked miracles in changing the 
old-fashioned idea that one must be skilled in needle- 
craft to embroider. 

The facility with which you can follow Royal Society 
lesson charts and the convenience of having “‘every- 
thing in the package’’ has revolutionized the art of 
embroidering. 


ROYAL SOCIETY ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
Embroidery and Crochet Cottons 
Celesta, ‘‘The Washable Artificial Silk’’ 
Sweater Twist, an Artificial Silk 
Embroidery Package Outfits 
Stamped Articles, not in Packages 
No. 336 Design also made in nightgown No. 334, $2.25. 
No. 324 Design also made in Buffet Set No. 326, 60c. and in 
a 36” Centerpiece, No. 325, $1.00. 
No. 322 Design also made in Scarf and Pin Cushion, No. 321, 
$1.00 and 24” Centerpiece, No. 323, 75c. 
No. 342 Design also made in 20” Centerpiece, No. 344, 50c; Pillow 
No. 343, 75c; Laundry Bag, No. 345, 85c; Collar Bag, No. 346, 
65c; Tie Rack, No. 347, 65c. 
No. 332 Design is also made in an 18x54" Scarf No. 331, $1.25; 
Whisk Holder No. 330, 65c.; Tie Rack No. 333, 65c. 
No. 352 Design is also made.in a 36” Centerpiece, No. 352, $2.00; 
Pillow No. 353, $1.25. 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


19 Union Square West, New York 
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342 
18x54 inch | 
$1.25 ° 22% 


See description 
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